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THE  INCOMPLETENESS  OF  MAN'S  PRESENT 
KNOWLEDGE. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Cooper,  M.A. 

Minister  of  St.  Paul's,  Stonehouse. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  knowledge  to  know 
our  own  deficiency  of  knowledge,  and  a 
mark  of  wisdom  to  be  assured  of  our  own 
comparative  ignorance.  For  he  that  has 
penetrated  deepest  into  human  science  or 
divine  revelation  is  most  convinced  that 
he  knows  comparatively  little  even  of  the 
subjects  he  has  most  attentively  studied. 
And  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  imper- 
fection of  our  acquaintance  with  divine  things, 
if  we  merely  observe  how  vast  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  degrees  of  knowledge,  even  of 
those  things  which  are  earthly,  possessed 
by  different  individuals  !  St.  Paul  uses  this 
illustration  :  '*  When  I  was  a  child,  1  spake  as 
a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as 
a  child  :  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put 
away  childish  things"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12).  How 
wide  is  the .  distance,  how  innumerable  the 
advancing  steps  which  distinguish  the  know- 
ledge of  a  child  from  {hat  of  an  adult !  How 
feeble  are  the  conceptions  of  the  infant  mind, 
and  what  important  mistakes  would  the  youth 
continually  make,  were  he  to  act  upon  his 
own  narrow  views ! 

Again,  how  vast  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  information  possessed  by  men  of 
similar  age,  arising  from  difference  of  men- 
tal power  and  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  !  How  vast,  for  instance,  is  that 
existing  between  the  rude  savage  and  the 
civilised  European!  How  contemptible  to 
the  philosopher  is  the  amount  of  information 
possessed  by  the  untutored  rustic  !  And  with 
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how  much  power  and  influence  does  intel- 
lectual superiority  invest  a  man  over  his 
fellow- creatures ! 

And  yet,  after  all  the  advancements  of 
science  during  successive  ages,  with  the 
accumulated  stores  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom gathered  from  the  exertions  of  a  million 
minds,  and  with  the  written  experience  of 
the  history  of  man  handed  down  to  succes- 
sive generations,  how  far  are  we  from  a 
perfect  knowledge  either  of  the  properties  of 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  or  of  any  other 
material  objects  of  research !  How  incomplete 
is  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  our  own 
bodies,  and  of  the  capabilities  of  our  minds  ! 
How  difficult,  after  the  experience  of  nearly 
six  thousand  years,  to  determine  the  best 
modes  of  human  government !  How  perplex- 
ing the  innumerable  combinations  of  moral 
science  and  mental  philosophy — that  men  have 
scarcely  arrived  at  any  definite  plans  for 
governing  a  nation,  a  family,  or  themselves  ! 
They  are  ever  finding  out  imperfection  in 
their  plans. 

Such,  then,  being  the  incompleteness  of  our 
knowledge  of  earthly  things,  how  more  than 
probable  is  it  that  our  knowledge  of  divine 
should  be  still  more  imperfect !  If  our  ca- 
pacities are  scarcely  sufficient  to  comprehend 
things  which  we  can  see,  and  feel,  and  in- 
vestigate, how  certain  is  it  that  things  afar 
off,  things  out  of  the  reach  of  the  senses,  and 
beyond  the  grasp  of  our  faculties,  should  be 
still  less  known  and  understood  ! 

And  yet  such  is  the  inconsistency  of  men, 
even  of  cultivated  minds, — an  inconsistency 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  deceitfnlness 
of  the  heart, — that,  because  there  are  depths 
unsearchable  in  the  revealed  word  of  God, 
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they  reject  it  as  untrue,  or  attempt  to  explain 
away  its  mysteries,  so  as  to  reduce  high  and 
heavenly  things  down  to  the  level  of  human 
comprehension. 

But  while  proud  man  would  tlms  incon- 
sistently rob  God  of  his  essential  character 
of  mystery,  and  make  heavenly  things  easier 
of  comprehension  than  earthly,  the  divine 
word  teaches  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  just  so 
much  knowledge  as  we  are  now  capable  of 
receiving,  with  the  assured  promise,  that  here- 
after we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known. 

There  is  a  remarkable  consistency  in  re- 
vealed truths,  which  ought  to  satisfy  every 
rational  creature,  and  which  does  satisfy  the 
people  of  God.  And  we  may  notice  as  an 
instance  of  that  consistency,  the  character- 
istic designations  of  the  people  of  God,  as 
the  children  of  God,  and  the  servants  of  the 
Most  High.  To  those  whom  he  calls  by  his 
grace  out  of  the  darkness  of  nature,  he  is 
pleased  to  impart  the  spirit  of  children ;  he 
teaches  them  to  look  to  him  as  their  Father, 
and  to  manifest  that  submission  to  his  dictates 
which  becomes  them  as  children  and  servants. 
It  is  only  consistent,  then,  with  these  charac- 
teristics of  renewed  man,  that  he  should  be 
in  the  condition  of  a  child  as  to  attainments, 
that  his  knowledge  should  be  a  limited  know- 
ledge as  regards  God  himself  and  God's 
counsels  and  designs.  Who  that  is  familiar 
with  the  task  of  instructing  children  does 
not  often  find  it  necessary  to  stop  at  certain 
points,  and  cut  short  the  limit  of  instruction, 
simply  because  the  mind  of  the  child  is  not 
sufficiently  advanced,  or  because  there  are 
other  elements  necessary  to  be  first  conveyed 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  subject-matter 
of  instruction?  A  child  cannot  understand  a 
foreign  language  till  after  much  previous 
toil  at  its  rudiments  ;  he  cannot  demonstrate 
geometrical  problems  till  drilled  in  simple 
rules  and  elements  :  and  thus  the  children  of 
God  are  not  in  a  state  of  advancement  to 
comprehend  the  complex  operations  of  the 
Divine  plans  and  counsels.  They  have  much 
to  learn  that  is  elementary,  and  revelation 
contains  but  the  elements  (so  to  speak)  of 
divine  knowledge.  During  our  present  life 
we  are  only  learning  the  elements,  and  can 
only  know  in  part ;  and  therefore  the  book 
of  divine  revelation,  perfect  and  complete 
though  it  be  as  a  Divine  revelation,  yet  only 
professes  to  be  a  revelation  in  part  of  things 
adapted  to  man's  present  limited  faculties. 
Thus  God  teaches  his  children  even  as  we 
teach  ours.  How  glad,  then,  should  we  be  to 
learn  whatever  God  condescends  to  teach, 
and  ready  to  stop  short  at  the  limit  he 
assigns ! 

But  if  it  be  said  that  many  of  the  statements 
of  God's  word  are  far  above  our  comprehen- 


sion, and  not  like  the  easy  lessons  of  children, 
let  us  remember  that  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  the  course  of  our  instructions  to  the  infant's 
mind.  How  many  commands  do  we  find  it 
necessary  to  give,  the  necessity  of  which  we 
cannot  make  apparent  to  chiklren !  How 
many  dogmatical  assertions  do  we  re- 
quire them  to  receive  simply  on  our  own 
assertion  I  And  what  human  science  does 
not  at  its  very  outset  require  certain  axioms 
to  be  admitted  as  data  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  demonstrated?  And  God  re- 
quires no  more ;  he  reveals  many  things  as 
declarations  which  cannot  be  made  plain  to 
man's  limited  faculties,  and  requires  these  to 
be  received  as  data  upon  which  all  our  further 
knowledge  of  him  and  his  ways  must  be 
built.  He  tells  us  that  he  is  the  self-existent, 
that  his  attributes  are  infinite  power,  holi- 
ness, wisdom,  justice,  mercy,  and  truth  ;  but 
being  invisible,  how  can  he  demonstrate  these 
attributes  to  us  in  such  manner  as  to  dis- 
sipate every  doubt?  He  tells  us  that  he 
created  man  a  holy  and  happy  being,  but 
that  Satan  marred  his  holiness  and  happi- 
ness :  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  former  truths, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  every 
unprejudiced  mind  ;  still,  it  lacks  demonstra- 
tion to  the  sceptic.  God  tells  us,  moreover, 
that  while  he  is  one  God,  he  is  also  three  in 
one — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  And  at 
this  mystery  human  reason  staggers,  as  a 
revealed  impossibility ;  just  as  the  reason 
of  a  child  staggers  at  being  told  that  the 
little  star  is  a  thousand  times  larger  than  the 
moon.  And  as  the  child  is  required  to  believe 
what  appears  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  so  man  is  required  to  believe  what 
appears  to  be  opposed  to  the  evidence  of 
reason. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  regard  to  things  so 
mysterious  as  to  be  above  the  grasp  of  human 
reason  that  we  are  as  in  a  state  of  infancy  ; 
but  even  with  regard  to  the  plainest  divine 
truths,  with  the  manifold  illustrations  of 
revelation,  how  feeble  are  our  conceptions  of 
the  Deity !  True,  we  have  some  comprehen- 
sion of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  but 
it  is  all  limited  to  our  ideas  of  human  power 
and  material  things  :  God  is  only  made  in- 
telligible to  man  by  magnifying  the  powers 
of  man  indefinitely,  or  by  directing  our  atten- 
tion to  the  works  of  God.  We  behold  the 
works  of  creation  and  the  marvellous  dis- 
plays of  a  perpetual  providential  power  :  we 
thus  see  the  working  of  the  Divine  hand  to 
a  certain  extent ;  but  after  all,  we  are  not 
competent  to  conceive  the  omnipotence  of  his 
power,  because  we  see  only  a  small  portion 
of  its  exercise.  So  with  regard  to  the  Divine 
omnipresence  :  we  have  but  a  very  faint  con- 
ception   of   an   all-pervading   Deity;    it  is 
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entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses,  and 
not  capable  of  other  evidence  than  the  decla- 
ration of  God  himself.  In  reference  to  this 
truth  tlie  Psalmist  exclaims  (cxxxix.),  "  Such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me  ;  it  is  high, 
I  cannot  attain  unto  it."  He  could  not  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  an  omnipresent  Being, 
although  he  believed  it,  and  was  influenced 
by  the  belief  of  it :  "  Whither,"  he  adds, 
"  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  or  whither  shall 
I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into 
heaven,  thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in 
hell,  thou  art  there  ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of 
the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand 
lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me ; 
if  I  say.  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me, 
even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me." 
How  inconceivable  the  idea  of  the  divine 
Being,  constantly  superintending  every  minute 
portion  of  his  works  at  the  same  instant  of 
time  !  how  totally  beyond  the  grasp  of  our 
conception,  that  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  God  should  be  thus  unintermitting 
in  their  exercise  over  every  individual,  not 
only  of  the  human  race,  but  of  the  countless 
myriads  of  other  beings^  animate  and  inani- 
mate! 

When  we  attempt  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
God  thus  exercising  his  special  regard  and 
almighty  power  over  every  individual  of  even 
the  human  race,  we  are  compelled  to  shrink 
from  so  ineffectual  an  effort,  and  say  as  the 
Psalmist,  "  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful 
for  me ;  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it." 
And  even  if  we  attempt  simply  to  consider 
the  exercises  of  God's  power,  and  wisdom, 
and  goodness  to  ourselves  individually,  we 
cannot  possibly  comprise  in  our  view  a  mil- 
liontli  part  of  those  exercises.  Thus  the 
Psalmist  considered :  "  Many,  O  Lord  my 
God,  are  thy  wonderful  works  which  thou 
hast  done,  and  tlnj  thoughts  which  are  to  us- 
ward  :  they  cannot  be  reckoned  up  in  order 
unto  thee  :  if  I  would  declare  and  speak  of 
them,  they  are  more  than  can  be  numbered" 
(Psalm  xl.  5). 

In  like  manner,  how  incomprehensible  the 
wonderful  workings  of  his  wisdom  in  his  in- 
dividual plans  towards  each  individual  being! 
how  incomprehensible  the  wonderful  workings 
of  his  power,  exercised  through  a  thousand 
combined  instruments  upon  each  individual ! 
how  incomprehensible  to  such  polluted  crea- 
tures as  we  are  is  the  infinite  holiness  of  God  ! 
and,  above  all,  how  incomprehensible  his  love 
as  manifested  in  the  gift  of  his  only  Son  ! 
No  human  being  is  able  to  comprehend  the 
breadth  and  length,  and  depth  and  height,  of 
the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge  : 
*'  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 


in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  Our  conceptions  of  this  amazing  act 
of  love  must  necessarily  be  infinitely  below 
its  vastness,  because  we  can  estimate  neither  the 
infinite  love  of  God  towards  his  beloved  Son, 
nor  the  infinite  holiness  of  God  which  would 
prompt  him  to  abandon  the  sinful  rebel  man, 
nor  the  depth  of  our  own  base  ingratitude  and 
depravity  which  required  such  an  act  of  con- 
descension so  unparalleled.  And  then,  again, 
how  faint  must  be  our  conceptions  of  "  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ," — the  riches  of 
grace  and  love,  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  hidden  in  him — in  the  mystery  of 
his  incarnation  !  So  that,  whether  we  attempt 
to  contemplate  the  character  and  attributes  of 
God,  or  whether  we  attempt  to  contemplate 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  or  to  fathom 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  his  redeeming  grace, 
or  attempt  to  conceive  the  glory  which  shall 
be  revealed  in  us,  we  see  only  "  as  through  a 
glass,  darkly." 

THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  AUGUSTIN  CAZALLA,  CANON  OF 
SALAMANCA.* 

I  HAVE  already  extracted  one  mournful  page  from  the 
history  of  the  attempt  made  in  the  sixteentli  century 
to  introduce  the  light  of  heavenly  truth  into  Spain. 
It  was  hut  an  attempt — the  heacon-fire  was  just  raised 
on  high,  gleamed  brightly  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as 
we  have  seen,  sank  quenched  in  blood.  Yet  doubt- 
less there  were  many  who  knew  and  rejoiced  in  that 
time,  brief  as  it  was,  of  their  visitation  ;  who  were 
guided  by  the  divine  ray  safely  into  the  path  of  peace ; 
and  who,  having  passed  through  much  tribulation,  are 
now  before  tlie  throne  of  God.  Doubtless,  beside  the 
more  prominent  actors  in  the  Spanish  reformation 
whose  names  became  known  to  the  world,  there  were 
many  of  humbler  character  and  meaner  fortune  who 
attained  then  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  so  that  no  scanty  harvest  was  gathered  in. 
And  perhaps  when  the  faith  of  some  of  the  pastors 
failed,  those  whom  they  had  instructed  endured  with 
stronger  constancy.  It  is  likely,  that  among  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  be  found  those 
who  are  least  known  and  honoured  even  by  their 
brethren  on  earth.  We  must  no't,  therefore,  when  we 
see  that  torture  broke  the  spirit  of  several  whom  the 
Inquisition  condemned,  imagine  that  the  Gospel  proved 
inadequate  to  sustain  under  trial  those  who  had  re- 
ceived it ;  or  that,  because  a  standard-bearer  fell,  the 
whole  host  was  routed.  We  learn  a  lesson,  indeed, 
how  weak  is  at  the  best  the  strength  and  resolution  of 
man  ;  but  we  are  also  assured  that,  amid  confused 
desolation  and  wide  -  spreading  defection,  there  are 
those  who  are  more  than  conquerors  through  Him 
that  loved  them. 

Augustin  Cazalla  was  born  in  1510.  His  father 
was  Pedro  Cazalla,  chief  officer  of  the  royal  finances  ; 
his  mother  was  Leaner  de  Vibero,  both  of  them  de- 
scended from  Jewish  ancestors.  Augustin  was  one  of  a 
numerous  family,  and  at  an  early  age  was  distinguished 
for  his  talents.  He  was  a  pupil  in  the  college  of  San 
Gregorio  at  Valladolid,  and  completed  his  studies  at 
Alcala,  when  Egidius,  Perea  de  la  Fuente,  and  Vargas, 

♦  An  interesting  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  Dr.  M'Crie's 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain ;  and  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  xxix.  art.  V.    Sec  also  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  ii. 
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afterwards  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  in  Seville, 
were  at  that  university.  The  interest  of  his  father, 
and  his  own  genius  and  learning,  seemed  to  open  to 
Cazalla  tlie  fairest  opportunities  of  high  advancement 
in  the  Church.  He  was  soon  appointed  a  canon  of 
Salamanca;  and,  having  acquired  the  reputation  of 
heing  one  of  the  first  pulpit-orators  in  Spain,  he  was, 
in  1545,  made  preacher  and  almoner  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  whom  the  next  year  he  accompanied  into 
Germany.  While  residing  in  that  country  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  opposing  the  Lutherans,  both  in 
public  and  private  disputations. 

But  it  often  happens,  in  the  inscrutable  counsels  of 
God,  that  those  are  led  to  preach  the  faith  who  once 
most  strenuously  attempted  to  destroy  it.  The  mighty 
power  of  divine  grace  can  make  the  lion  to  lie  down  with 
the  lamb,  and  can  change  the  persecutor  into  a  propa- 
gator of  the  truth.  This  was  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  those  Spanish  divines  whom  the  emperor 
carried  with  him  into  Germany,  and  whom  Philip, 
when  he  married  our  Queen  Mary  I.,  brought  over  into 
England.  The  papal  writers  have  complained  that 
many  of  these,  the  most  distinguished  of  their  nation, 
who  had  been  employed  to  suppress  heresy,  became 
infected  with  it ;  so  that  whereas  before  only  persons 
of  low  degree  and  uncultivated  mind  were  influenced 
by  the  reformed  doctrines,  now  there  were  numbered 
among  the  supporters  of  them  the  noblest  Spaniards, 
and  men  illustrious  for  both  learning  and  piety.  It 
was  thus  that  the  word  of  God  mightily  grew  and 
prevailed. 

Cazalla,  during  his  residence  in  Germany,  by  his 
intercourse  —  though  at  first,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  hos- 
tile nature — with  the  reformers,  became  a  convert  to 
their  faith.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  observed 
great  caution  in  regard  to  his  sentiments  ;  perhaps  the 
process  of  conviction  was  slow,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
be  fully  and  satisfactorily  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. 
In  1552  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  resided  for  three 
years  at  Salamanca,  keeping  up  all  the  time  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Protestants  at  Seville.  At  length, 
as  he  was  called  from  time  to  time  by  the  office  he 
held  —  that  of  royal  chaplain — to  Valladolid,  he  was 
induced  to  fix  his  abode  in  that  city.  His  caution 
had  hitherto  prevented  much  suspicion  attaching  to 
him  ;  so  that  lie  was  still  employed  and  consulted  in 
matters  of  high  ecclesiastical  importance.  He  had 
been  nominated  one  of  a  junta  of  divines  and  lawyers, 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  Pope  Julius  Hi. 
in  transferring  the  general  council  from  Trent  to 
Bologna,  and  had  joined  with  his  colleagues  in  pro- 
nouncing the  pontiff  influenced  rather  in  that  step  by 
personal  considerations  than  by  any  zeal  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church.  He  also  not  uiifrequently  preached 
before  the  emperor  Charles  V.  after  that  monarch's 
abdication  and  retirement  into  a  monastery.  Other 
members  of  the  royal  family  were  on  these  occasions 
among  his  hearers  ;  and  though  he  did  not  altogether 
conceal  his  sentiments,  yet  his  discourses  were  so 
guarded,  and  his  reputation  so  high,  as  to  afibrd  no 
opportunity  of  preferring  with  eflect  an  accusation  of 
heresy  against  him.  But  on  his  settlement  at  Valladolid, 
he  became  at  once  the  leader  of  the  reformed  in  that 
place.  It  was  in  his  mother's  house  that  they  now 
assembled  for  divine  worship,  and  most  of  his  family 
were  Protestants.  His  name  and  labours  proved  of 
eminent  service  to  the  cause ;  and  very  many  were 
thus  won  over  from  the  superstitions  of  Rome  to  a 
purer  faith. 

The  period,  however,  of  rest  which  the  rising  re- 
formed Church  enjoyed  was  very  short.  A  cloud  was 
already  in  the  horizon,  and  ere  long  the  heavens  were 
black  with  the  prognostics  of  a  storm  which  was  soon 
to  sweep  it  from  the  land.  The  Inquisition  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  power  it  already  possessed.  Appli- 
cation was  therefore  made  by  Valdes,  the  inquisitor- 
general,  with  the  king's  concurrence,  to  Pope  Paul  IV. 


for  additional  authority.  This  was  readily  acceded 
to  ;  and  in  1558  a  brief  was  issued,  renewing,  as  it 
stated,  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  heresy,  all  the 
decrees  against  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  charging 
Valdes  to  prosecute  the  guilty  of  whatever  rank  —  not 
even  cardinals  or  legates,  kings  or  emperors,  being 
excluded.  Next  came  an  edict  of  Philip,  denouncing 
the  punishment  of  death  against  every  one  who  should 
buy  or  sell,  read  or  possess,  any  book  forbidden  by  the 
holy  office.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the 
pope  enjoined  by  a  bull  all  confessors  to  examine 
strictly  their  penitents,  and  to  require  them,  under 
pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  to  inform  against 
every  person  whom  they  believed  to  be  guilty  of  heresy. 
And  further  to  promote  informations,  the  king  renewed 
a  I'oyal  ordinance  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  entitling 
informers  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  property  of  such  as 
they  could  convict  of  heresy.  One  more  step  was 
wanting,  and  this  w^as  speedily  taken  by  the  })ope  in  a 
brief  which  authorised  the  inquisitors  to  deliver  over 
to  the  secular  arm  persons  who  were  proved  even 
once  to  have  taught  Lutheran  opinions,  though  they 
should  be  willing  to  recant.  This  law  was  also  to  have 
a  retrospective  force,  and  might  be  executed  on  those 
already  in  prison. 

The  powers  thus  conferred  were  soon  called  into 
exercise.  Already  had  every  means  been  taken  to 
trace  out  the  reformers,  and  already  had  the  dungeons 
been  crowded  with  betrayed  captives.  It  had  been  an 
object  to  discover  where  the  Protestants  in  Valladolid 
used  to  assemble  for  their  worship  ;  and  this  intelli- 
gence was  procured  by  the  basest  treachery.  Juan 
Garcia,  a  goldsmith,  was  the  person  who  summoned 
them  to  meet.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  influence 
which  would  be  exerted  over  the  mind  of  his  wife,  who 
continued  a  papist,  and  therefore  he  concealed  from 
her  the  place  and  times  of  their  assemblies.  But  this 
wretched  woman  was  charged  by  her  confessor  to  dis- 
cover the  secret ;  and  then,  having  one  night  dogged 
her  husband,  she  informed  the  inquisitors,  and  received 
as  the  reward  of  blood  an  annuity  for  life,  paid  from 
the  public  funds.  Multitudes  were  soon  arrested  and 
confined  in  those  dismal  vaults  where  the  ear  of  the 
Omniscient  alone  can  distinguish  the  cry  of  the 
prisoners.  Cazalla  was  among  the  number  seized,  and 
subjected  to  the  usual  tortures.  The  cruelty  inflicted 
upon  him  vanquished  his  resolution  and  broke  his 
spirit;  and  he  professed  himself,  it  is  said,  ready  to 
confess  his  errors,  admitting  that  he  had  embraced 
the  Lutheran  doctrine,  though  denying  that  he  had 
ever  taught  it,  save  to  those  of  the  same  sentiments 
with  himself.  But  even  this  submission,  according  to 
the  powers  lately  granted,  would  not  save  his  life. 
He  was,  however,  kept  in  suspense  as  to  his  fate,  in 
order  to  procure  from  him,  if  possible,  further  informa- 
tion. At  length,  on  the  evening  before  the  auto-da- 
fe,  Antonio  de  Carrera,  a  monk  of  St.  Jerome,  was 
sent  to  announce  to  him  his  sentence.  Cazalla  eagerly 
inquired  if  any  hope  remained  that  his  life  would  be 
spared.  Carrera  answered  ambiguously,  that  the  in- 
quisitors could  not  rely  upon  his  confessions ;  but  thjit, 
if  he  acknowledged  every  thing  of  which  he  was 
accused,  perhaps  he  might  find  mercy.  The  unhapjjy 
victim  was  now  convinced  that  his  doom  was  sealed  ; 
and  he  replied,  "  Well,  then^  I  must  prepare  to  die  in 
the  grace  of  God  ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  add  to 
what  I  have  said  without  falsehood."  He  then  con- 
fessed himself  to  Carrera,  both  that  night  and  the  next 
morning. 

Early  upon  Trinity  Sunday,  May  21,  1559,  the  bells 
of  the  churches  of  Valladolid  began  to  toll,  announcing 
to  the  inhabitants  the  celebration  of  the  auto-da-fe. 
The  great  square  of  the  city  was  appropriated  to  this 
solemnity.  In  front  of  the  town-house,  by  the  side  of 
the  platform  occupied  by  the  inquisitors,  was  placed  a 
box  for  the  members  of  the  royal  family  ;  of  whom  Don 
Carlos,  heir-a2)par£n£  to  tlie  crown — then  but  fourteen 
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years  of  age — and  his  aunt  Donna  Juana,  queen-dowa- 
ticr  of  Portugal,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
absence  of  King  Philip,  were  present.  Splendid  was 
the  concourse  of  Spanish  noblesandladiesof  high  rank 
who  that  day  assembled  to  behold  the  triumphal  show  ; 
and  innumerable  were  the  eyes  which  the  inferior 
classes  turned  towards  the  platform  where,  in  solemn 
state,  sat  under  a  canopy  the  judges  of  the  holy  office, 
facing  an  altar  surmounted  by  a  crucifix,  and  provided 
with  the  candlesticks  and  sacred  utensils  required  at 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.  Near  to  the  altar  was  a 
pulpit,  from  which  the  preacher  would  address  the 
convicts  and  read  their  respective  sentences;  on  a 
scalVold  stood  the  victims.  When  the  company  had 
taken  their  places,  the  presiding  inquisitor  advanced 
to  the  royal  box  and  administered  to  the  prince  and 
his  aunt  the  oath,  then  first  exacted  from  the  royal 
family,  to  support  the  holy  office,  and  to  reveal  to  it, 
without  respect  of  persons,  every  thing  contrary  to  the 
faith  which  might  come  to  their  knov/ledge. 

The  prisoners  amounted  to  thirty.  Fourteen  w*ere 
doomed  to  die ;  and  sixteen  others  to  infamy  and 
perpetual  imprisonment.  Among  the  first  stood  Dr. 
Augustin  Cazalla.  His  mangled  limbs  yet  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  torments  he  had  suffered;  and  because  he 
was  said  to  be  a  penitent,  and  as  such  was  to  address  a 
few  words  to  his  fellow-victims,  he  obtained  the  poor 
privilege  of  being  strangled  ere  his  body  was  com- 
mitted to  the  ilaraes.  Two  brothers  and  two  sisters 
of  Cazalla  were  also  among  the  sufterers ;  their  mother's 
bones  too  were  there,  to  be  consumed  in  the  same  fire 
with  her  children.  One  of  them,  Constance  de  Vibero, 
was  a  widow,  and  the  mother  of  thirteen  orphans. 
She  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
Augustin  implored  Donna  Juana,  as  he  passed  near 
her,  to  extend  her  protection  to  these  children.  But 
what  mercy  could  be  looked  for  from  those  who  could 
feast  their  eyes  with  such  a  scene  ?  Deep  was  the 
grief  of  Augustin  Cazalla's  brother  Francis,  a  country 
vicar,  vvho  constantly  endured  to  the  end,  when  he 
saw  that  wretched  man  among  the  penitents.  He 
could  not  speak  to  him,  for  his  mouth  was  gagged;  but 
he  evinced  his  sorrow  by  his  gestures.  Another  of 
the  martyrs  also,  when  Cazalla  began  to  address  him, 
cast  on  him  a  look  of  mournful  yet  piercing  disdain. 
And  thus  perished  this  eminent  individual.  How  far 
he  yielded  against  his  conscience,  or  whether,  his 
mind  being  unhinged  by  the  miseries  he  endured,  he 
could  in  his  submission  be  considered  altogether 
master  of  himself,  must  be  left  to  that  day  when  the 
secrets  of  every  heart  shall  be  disclosed.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  officials  of  Rome  frequently,  for  the 
honour  of  their  cause,  declared  that  their  victims  had 
recanted,  when,  in  fact,  they  bravely  resisted  to  the 
last;  and  Cazalla's  so-called  penitence  may  have  been 
exaggerated.*  We  may  at  least  learn  to  distrust  our 
own  strength,  and  to  seek  Almighty  aid.  Happy  should 
we  deem  ourselves  that  we  are  not  exposed  to  the 
fiery  trial ;  and  strenuously  should  we  contend  against 
every  encroachment  of  that  fearful  power  which  has  in 
every  land  dripped  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus.  O  what  a  band  of  accusing  and  condemning 
witnesses  will  there  be  gathered  against  Rome,  when 
"the  earth  shall  cast  forth  her  dead,  and  no  more 
cover  her  slain  !"  S. 

*  The  account  whicli  Pox  followed  represents  Cazalla  as  saying 
on  the  scatTold,  that  liis  faith  for  which  he  was  so  handled  was 
not  heretical,  but  consonant  to  the  puie  word  of  Grod;  for  which 
he  was  ready  to  sutler  death  as  a  true  Christian,  and  not  as  an 
heretic. 


BAPTISM  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.* 
In  order  to  commence  our  account  of  the  religious 
customs  of  the  early  Church  with  the  first  step  in  the 
life  of  a  Christian,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the 
mode  of  administering  baptism.  Although  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  infants  born  of  Christian 
parents  were  baptised  then  just  as  commonly  as  they 
are  now  ;  still,  so  long  as  there  remained  a  large  body 
of  heathens  to  supply  fresh  converts  to  the  truth, 
many  of  those  who  received  this  sacrament  were 
persons  already  grown  up.  Such  persons,  as  soon  as 
they  declared  their  wish  to  become  Christians,  were 
admitted  to  be  catechumens,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
learners  of  the  catechism.  It  was  then  their  duty  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  chief  points  of 
the  religion  which  they  desired  to  embrace.  When 
they  had  been  often  examined  by  the  clergy,  had 
learned  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  had 
studied  certain  parts  of  Scripture,  they  were  allowed, 
after  much  preparation  and  fasting,  to  offer  themselves 
for  baptism.  As  there  were  commonly  many  of  these 
in  training  at  one  time,  it  was  customary  to  admit 
them  into  the  Church  together  at  certain  seasons, 
especially  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  and  during  the 
fifty  days  between  these  great  feasts.f  Just  as  at  the 
present  day  men  often  put  off"  partaking  of  the  other 
sacrament,  the  Lord's  supper,  till  almost  the  last  hour 
of  life, —  so  did  the  early  converts  sometimes  delay 
their  baptism  ;  and  as  the  danger  and  mistake  of  the 
former  practice  is  now  a  common  subject  of  discourse 
from  the  pulpit,  so  then  was  the  other  practice  fre- 
quently reproved  by  the  clergy.  "  If  Israel,"  says 
one  of  these,  in  a.  sermon  preached  against  this  kind 
of  delay,  "  had  not  passed  through  the  sea,  they  had 
not  got  rid  of  Pharaoh  ;  and  unless  thou  pass  through 
the  water,  thou  wilt  not  be  delivered  from  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  the  devil.  He  cries,  Give  me  to-day,  and 
give  the  morrow  to  God.  But  God  says,  To-day,  if  ye 
will  hear  my  voice.  The  devil  gives  us  a  hope  of 
to-morrow  ;  but  when  to-morrow  is  come,  as  a  fraudu- 
lent divider,  he  again  asks  that  day  to  himself,  and 
yields  the  next  to-morrow  to  God."  Some  converts 
were  very  fanciful  about  the  time  or  place  of  their 
baptism,  or  the  person  performing  the  rite.  An 
ancient  author  brings  them  in  making  such  excuses  as 
these,—"  I  stay  till  Epiphany,  the  time  when  Christ 
was  baptised,^  that  I  may  be  baptised  with  him ;  I 
rather  choose  Easter,  that  I  may  rise  with  him  ;  I 
wait  for  Whitsuntide,  that  I  may  honour  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  what  then  ?  In  the  mean 
time  comes  death  suddenly  in  a  day  thou  didst  not 
expect,  and  in  an  hour  thou  art  not  aware  of."  Others, 
unlike  the  Syrian  leper  (2  Kings,  v.  12),  fancied  that 
Jordan  was  the  only  stream  wherein  they  might  "  wash 
and  be  clean."     They  needed  to  be  told,  that  wherever 

•  Extracted  from  "  The  Early  Christians,  their  Manners  and 
Customs,  Trials  and  Sufferings."  By  the  Rev.  W.  Pridden,  M.A. 
London,  J.  W.  Parker,  1837.— An  unpretending  little  work,  con- 
veying much  interesting  information  within  a  small  compass. 

+  Some  remains  of  this  custom  may  be  found  in  the  rubric 
before  our  service  of  public  baptism,  Avhere  Sundays  and  holy 
days  are  said  to  be  "  most  convenient  for  its  administration." 

I  The  ancients  kept  the  baptism  of  Christ  on  the  Epiphany,  as 
it  was  then  manifested  to  the  world  who  he  was.  At  that  time* 
also,  did  he  "  sanctify  water  to  the  mystical  washing  of  sin." 
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Christ  was,  there  was  Jordan.  And  nothing  would 
serve  a  third  class  of  persons  but  to  be  baptised  by  a 
bishop,  or  a  person  of  noble  birth  or  uncommon  purity. 
These  are  warned  not  to  make  themselves  judges  of 
the  fitness  of  the  preacher  or  baptiser,  because  there 
is  another  that  judgeth  of  these  things.  When  the 
time  for  administering  baptism  was  arrived,  all  who 
were  desirous  of  receiving  it  were  required  to  make 
an  open  and  public  promise,  first,  to  renounce  the 
devil,  and,  secondly,  to  obey  Christ ;  after  which  they 
professed  their  faith  by  repeating  the  creed.*  Every 
person,  whether  an  infant  or  grown  up,  had  one 
sponsor,  and  no  more  ;  each  male  had  his  godfather, 
and  each  female  her  godmother  ;  though  all,  if  of  suffi- 
cient age  and  understanding,  were  obliged  to  answer 
for  themselves  with  their  own  mouths.  Those  that 
were  dumb  were  sometimes  baptised,  if  they  had  been 
desirous  of  this  before  they  had  lost  their  speech,  or 
could  at  all  signify  their  wish  for  it.  We  read  of  an 
African  negro  slave,  who  had  been  instructed  in  the 
truths  of  religion,  and  was  just  ready  to  be  baptised, 
when  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and  became  speechless. 
However,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Church,  others 
answering  in  his  name,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a  child 
newly  born.  When  the  confession  of  their  faith  was 
finished,  those  desirous  to  enlist  themselves  as  Christ's 
soldiers  were  sometimes  anointed  with  oil.f  The  sign 
of  the  cross  was  then  made  upon  their  foreheads, 
"  which,"  says  St.  Austin,  "  is  always  joined  with 
baptism."  After  this  a  prayer,  that  the  water  about 
to  be  used  might  be  made  holy  for  the  purpose,  was 
oflfered  up  by  the  priest,  or  bishop,  if  he  was  present. 
And  then,  all  things  being  arranged  with  the  utmost 
decency  and  order,  the  parties  went  down  into  the 
water,  and  plunged  under  it  three  separate  times,  at 
the  naming  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  act  of  dipping  the  head  under,  was  said  to 
represent  Christ's  death  and  their  own  dying  to  sin  ; 
their  abiding  beneath  for  a  time  signified  his  burial, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  sin ;  and  their 
coming  up  again  out  of  the  water  denoted  their 
resurrection  to  a  new  course  of  life-t  "  We  are  thrice 
dipped  in  the  water,"  says  St.  Jerome,  "  that  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  may  appear  to  be  but  one ;  we 
are  not  baptised  in  the  names  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  but  in  one  name,  which  is  God.  And 
therefore,  though  we  be  thrice  put  under  the  water  to 
represent  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  yet  it  is  reputed 
but  one  baptism."  When  the  new-made  Christian 
had  come  out  of  the  water,  he  was  always  clothed  in 
white,  to  shew  that  his  sins  had  been  washed  away, 

*  Before  a.d.  471  the  creed  was  repeated  only  at  baptism. 
After  that  time  it  Avas  used  in  the  Eastern  Churches  at  tlie 
communion  service;  but  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  it 
became  general  in  the  Churches  of  the  West.  In  very  early 
times,  when  heresy  and  false  doctrines  were  chiefly  confined  to 
those  who  had  never  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  was 
not  necessary,  as  it  is  now,  to  renew  the  confession  of  the  faith 
so  frequently. 

t  Priests,  prophets,  and  kings,  were  so  appointed  under  the 
Jewish  law ;  and  this  marked  them  as  Cliristians  to  be  "  a  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation." 

X  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  those  warm  climates  it 
was  common  to  bathe  or  dip  the  whole  body.  Those  only  who 
were  sick,  and  received  this  sacrament  in  bed,  were  baptised 
by  sprinkling. 


and  his  soul  made  clean.  This  white  garment  was 
given  to  him  with  such  words  as  these  :  **  Receive  the 
white  and  spotless  garment,  and  bring  it  forth  without 
blemish  before  the  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  thou  mayest  have  eternal  life.  Amen."  It  was 
customary,  whenever  the  bishop  was  present,  to  have 
a  confirmation  immediately  after  the  baptism.  Even 
infants  were  confirmed,  and  were  also  sometimes 
allowed  to  receive  the  Lord's  supper.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  receive  the  Lord's  supper  until  he  had 
been  confirmed  ;  and  this  was  done  by  anointing  with 
oil,  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  by  laying  on 
of  hands  with  prayer.  If  the  bishop  was  not  present, 
the  new-made  Christians  were  confirmed  shortly  after- 
wards, when  each  neighbourhood  was  visited  for  that 
purpose.  Sometimes,,  it  seems,  the  white  garments 
were  not  put  on  till  after  confirmation.  This  dress 
was  worn  for  a  whole  week,  and  then  laid  up  in  the 
church,  as  a  kind  of  witness  against  those  who  might 
break  the  promises  by  which  they  had  become  entitled 
to  wear  it.  Our  Whitsunday  (White  Sunday)  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  numbers 
thus  clothed  that  commonly  appeared  in  the  churches 
on  that  day.  On  such  an  occasion  it  was  said — 
The  milk-white  robe  their  souls  refulgent  shews, 
"Whilst  o'er  his  llock  with  joy  the  shepherd  glows. 

And  the  following  lines  were  written  for  a  place 
wherein  they  used  to  baptise,  or  baptistery,  as  it  was 
called — 

The  priest  paternal,  from  the  sacred  spring 
Babes,  pure  in  body,  soul,  and  dress,  doth  bring. 

It  was  common  to  give  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  new 
member  of  Christ's  Church  ;  and  as  no  one  was  ever 
permitted  to  call  upon  God  as  his  Father  until  he  had 
been  made  "  a  child  of  God"  by  the  waters  of  baptism, 
he  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  prayer  publicly,  and  to  receive  the  Lord's 
supper  ;  and  in  some  places  it  was  the  custom  to  wash 
his  feet  (especially  at  Milan,  where  this  was  the 
bishop's  office),  according  to  John,  xiii.  14. 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF  A  COUNTRY  PASTOR. 
No.  XIII. — Spiritual  Despondency. 

There  are  few  situations  in  which  a  Christian  minister 
can  be  placed  in  which  he  is  required  to  exercise 
more  sound  discretion  and  has  more  need  of  prater 
for  Divine  guidance,  than  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
visit  persons  under  deep  religious  conviction,  and 
more  especially  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  religious 
despondency.  A  case  of  this  nature,  which  once  came 
under  my  close  observation,  has  left  a  vivid  impression 
on  my  mind,  and  has  tended  to  increase  my  convic- 
tion, that  to  display  the  freeness  of  the  Gospel  in  its 
true  and  proper  light,  is  the  only  eftectual  method  of 
binding  up  tlie  heart  that  has  been  broken,  and  of 
pouring  the  balm  of  consolation  into  the  wounded 
spirit. 

A  young  parishioner,  a  lad  approaching  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  had  fallen  into  a  melancholy  frame  of 
mind.  He  had,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  been 
strictly  moral  in  his  conduct, — at  least  there  was  no- 
thing to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  any  gross  acts  of  sin.  His  parents  were 
highly  respectable  as  tradespeople ;  were  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  services  of  which  they 
attended  tolerably  regularly ;  but  that  they  were  not 
living  under  the  influence  of  religion,  was  obvious, 
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from  the  circumstance,  that  they  kept  their  shop  open 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  and  that,  although  I 
freciucntly  expostulated  with  them  on  the  subject,  it 
was  without  any  good  effect.  Their  only  daughter, 
however,  had  for  some  time  testified  an  increasing 
concern  upon  spiritual  subjects.  She  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  Lord's  table;  and  would  have  assisted 
in  the  Sunday-school,  she  told  me,  had  not  her  parents 
positively  forbid  it.  She  had  suffered  not  a  little 
opposition  on  account  of  her  religious  principles, 
and  many  a  sad  hour  she  passed  in  consequence  ;  for 
the  cases,  indeed,  are  frequent,  where  the  persecution 
— for  such  in  reality  it  is,  which  a  young  member  of  a 
family,  seriously  impressed,  is  compelled  to  undergo — 
is  of  the  most  trying  nature  ;  and  it  frequently  requires 
no  little  deliberation,  and  much  prayer  for  Divine 
guidance,  how  to  act.  She  had  frequently  conversed 
with  her  brother  on  the  subject,  but  without  any 
apparently  beneficial  effect.  She  had  given  him 
books,  which  he  never  read  over  twice.  She  was  now 
on  a  visit  to  some  friends  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  it  was  during  this  absence  that  he  had  become  a 
prey  to  those  feelings  which  rendered  him  so  dejected. 
Had  she  been  at  home,  perhaps  she  might  have 
placed  matters  before  him  in  their  true  and  proper 
light.  I  would  here  remark,  that  the  opposition 
to  sound  scriptural  views  and  to  heartfelt  pi-actical 
religion  often  presents  itself  not  merely  in  families 
avowedly  living  a  reckless  life  of  dissipation  and 
utter  forgetfulness  of  God  ;  but  even  where  there  is  a 
decent  attention  to  outward  decorum,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  God  is  to  be  obeyed,  there  is  a  dread  of 
some  of  its  members  being  "righteous  over-much," 
and  condemning  the  lukewarmness  and  inconsistency 
of  the  rest,  by  a  life  of  solemn  devotedness  to  the 
service  of  the  Almighty. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  this  despondency,  the 
parents  had  endeavoured  to  restore  the  son's  wonted 
cheerfulness,  by  carefully  avoiding  all  reference  to 
religion,  by  refusing  to  have  any  conversation  with 
him  on  Uie  subject,  and  by  carefully  removing  out  of 
the  way  his  sister's  books,  to  which  they  ascribed  all 
the  mischief.  They  also  contrived  that  their  daughter 
should  be  from  home  longer  than  was  intended.  All 
this  was  done  not  from  harsh  motives,  but  from  the 
very  kindest ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  found  his 
spirits  becoming  more  and  more  dejected,  and  that 
they  almost  dreaded  insanity,  that  they  called  in  the 
advice  of  a  neighbour,  a  man  of  steady  habits,  strict 
moral  principle,  and  considerable  reading,  a  regular 
attendant  on  the  services  of  the  Church,  to  have  some 
conversation  with  him.  This,  however,  proved  equally 
ineffectual.  This  worthy  man's  views  of  Divine  truth 
were,  in  fact,  very  clouded  ;  he  was  a  person  of  good 
principle,  but  he  had  not  been  led  to  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  true  character  of  the  Gospel  ;'^  he 
viewed  it  rather  as  a  mitigated  law,  than  a  rich  offer 
of  pardoning  mercy.  His  first  object  was  to  endea- 
vour to  convince  the  lad  that  his  heart  was  not  so  evil 
as  he  declared  it  to  be ;  that  tliere  were  thousands  in 
the  neighbourhood  whose  conduct  had  been  far  more 
sinful ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  doubt  but  that  on  his 
sincere  repentance,  God  would  have  mercy  upon  him  ; 
and  that  for  the  time  to  come  he  must  seek  to  do 
God's  will  more  perfectly.  Though  there  was  much 
truth  in  this  friend's  statements,  and  much  kindness  in 
his  remarks,  still  there  was  not  a  full  display  of  the 
truth,  and  consequently  no  relief  to  the  troubled 
spirit,  and  no  binding  up  of  the  broken  heart.  The 
lad  was  taught  to  look  too  much  to  himself,  and  too 
little  to  the  Saviour.  It  was  vain  to  ai'gue  with  him 
that  he  was  not  a  sinner,  when  the  root  of  sin's  bitter- 
ness was  rankling  in  his  bosom  ;  to  tell  him  that  he 
must  trust  to  God's  mercy,  when  he  conceived  that 
the  wrath  of  God  was  even  now  resting  upon  him. 
His  mind  continued  in  a  dejected  state.  The  medical 
attendant  of  the  family  was  the  surgeon  whose  exploits 


at  the  Crown  have  been  referred  to  in  a  former  paper, 
and  not  much  calculated,  as  may  be  supposed,  to 
minister  comfort  to  a  mind  diseased.  A  letter  written 
by  tlie  patient,  for  he  was  under  medical  treatment,  to 
his  sister,  disclosing  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  ini- 
l^loring  her  to  return  home,  was  intercepted  ;  and  the 
agony  he  felt  in  not  receiving  an  answer,  only  in- 
creased his  dejection,  for  he  conceived  that  his  sister 
thought  him  such  a  reprobate  character,  that  she 
would  neither  write  to  him  nor  see  him  again.  The 
])arents,  however,  acted  for  the  best,  and  not  a  little 
from  the  suggestions  of  the  surgeon,  into  vvhose  hands 
the  letter  fell, — it  is  to  be  feared,  only  to  be  made  a 
subject  of  impious  mockery. 

Hearing  of  the  case,  I  lost  no  time  in  calling  at  the 
father's  house  ;  and  after  some  little  persuasion  was 
permitted  to  see  the  young  man,  and,  at  his  esjjccial 
request,  by  himself.  On  entering  his  room,  I  was 
much  struck  with  his  appearance.  On  his  face,  which 
turned  towards  the  fire  with  a  vacant  yet  steady  gaze, 
the  deepest  agony  was  depicted.  "  I'm  eternally  lost, 
sir!"  was  his  hurried  expression,  as  1  entered  the 
room  ;  and,  before  I  could  make  any  remark,  "  I'm 
eternally  undone  !  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  hope 
for  me  ;  I  am  under  the  control  of  Satan ;  wliat  a  vile 
wretch  I  am !"  I  could  not  but  feel  deeply  affected 
by  what  I  saw  and  heard. 

On  entering  into  conversation  with  him,  I  was  fully 
convinced  that  his  mind  was  perfectly  sane.  I  had 
no  doubt  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  sin,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  his  dejec- 
tion, though  his  bodily  health  was  certainly  not  good : 
my  object  was,  therefore,  to  seek,  under  the  Divine 
assistance,  to  restore  him  to  peace  of  mind.  He  was,  to 
use  the  similitude  of  the  Psalmist,  in  a  horrible  pit  and 
miry  clay:  my  aim  was,  to  set  his  feet  upon  a  rock,  and 
to  establish  his  goings.  His  cry  was,  **  Lord,  why 
easiest  thou  off  my  soul,  why  hidest  thou  thy  face 
from  me  ?  while  I  suffer  thy  terrors  I  am  distracted." 
I  was  to  endeavour  to  put  a  new  song  into  his  mouth, 
even  praise  to  our  God. 

On  my  oftering  to  pray  v;ith  him,  he  readily  as- 
sented, stating,  however,  that  prayer  could  not  avail 
Jiim.  On  my  asking  if  he  wished  any  portion  of 
Scripture  read,  or  any  passage  explained,  he  said,  ''No; 
the  Bible  is  not  for  me  ;  I  can  never  do  What  the 
Bible  requires  :  I  am  sure  I  must  perish,  for  the 
corruption  of  my  heart  is  so  great,  and  the  power  of 
Satan  is  so  strong."  I  need  not  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  various  visits  I  made  to  him,  of  the  various 
conversations  that  passed  between  us,  all  of  which,  as 
may  be  supposed,  bore  reference  to  his  state.  I  would 
only  remark,  that  it  was  by  setting  forth  the  freeness 
and  fulness  of  the  Gospel  as  a  restorative  dispensation, 
as  proclaiming  pardon  to  the  guilty,  and  salvation  to 
the  lost,  that  I  was  enabled,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
in  a  few  months, — for  it  took  so  long, — to  bring  him  to 
the  enjoyment  of  solid  and  enduring  peace  of  mind. 
I  say,  solid  and  enduring;  for  his  subsequent  life  has 
testified  that  religion  is  an  operative  principle  in 
his  soul,  and  that  he  is  enabled,  amidst  life's  various 
trials, — and  his  have  not  been  few, — cheerfully  to  rest 
his  happiness  on  the  Rock  of  ages.  The  adversary 
thrust  sore  at  him,  that  he  might  fall ;  but  the  Lord 
helped  him.  The  Lord  chastened  him  sore  ;  but  he 
gave  him  not  over  unto  death.  The  Lord  is  now  his 
strength  and  song,  and  is  become  his  salvation.  The 
voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  is  in  his  tabernacle. 

My  first  aim,  during  my  visit,  was  to  convince  him 
that,  however  great  might  have  been  his  transgres- 
sions, there  was  a  free  pardon  oftcred  to  those  who  fled 
to  the  cross  of  Christ  for  mercy,  and  that  every  barrier 
in  the  way  of  his  reaching  that  cross  was  removed.  I 
did  not  seek  to  palliate  his  sins,  as  had  been  the  error 
of  his  previous  adviser ;  but  to  assure  him  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  "cleanseth  from  all  sin ;"  that  the  grand 
object  of  the  Saviour's  incarnation  was,  that  he  might 
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die  the  "just  for  the  unjust,"  to  bring  sinners  unto  God. 
I  expostulated  witli  liim,  as  to  the  sin  of  not  taking 
God  at  his  word ;  of  doubting  the  Divine  willingness 
to  blot  6ut  as  a  cloud  his  transgressions.  I  endea- 
voured to  impress  upon  him,  that  disbelief  of  a  Divine 
promise  was  guilt  of  the  highest  kind,  and  that  no 
dishonour  we  can  shew  to  God  can  be  greater  than 
that  of  doubting  his  gracious  declarations.  I  did  not 
seek  by  any  false  representation  to  heal  the  hurt  of  his 
soul,  or  to  speak  words  of  comfort  where  the  terrors 
of  the  Lord  should  have  been  denounced.  The  wound, 
I  acknowledged,  was  deep,  but  it  was  not  incurable. 
The  heavenly  Physician,  I  assured  him,  both  could 
and  would  bind  it  up.  The  conscience  was  indeed 
heavy  laden,  but  I  reminded  him  of  One  who  could 
remove  the  burden.  The  spiritual  leprosy  was  indeed 
loathsome,  still  there  flowed  for  its  cleansing  a  stream 
more  salubrious  than  Jordan.  By  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  peace  of  God 
was  shed  abroad  upon  the  heart.  The  return  of  his 
sister  was  a  source  of  unspeakable  comfort ;  as  all  will 
readily  conceive  who  have  been  placed  under  circum- 
stances where  they  have  had  no  friend  with  whom 
they  might  hold  converse  on  subjects  connected  with 
their  spiritual  and  eternal  well-being. 

But  some  one  will  perhaps  say,  that  this  dejection 
of  spirits  was  probably  the  result  of  bodily  ailment,  of 
a  constitutional  tendency  to  depression, — that,  after  all, 
the  lad  was  not  by  any  means  worse,  nay,  not  half  so 
bad,  as  many  of  his  companions  of  the  same  age  ;  and 
that  I  ought  to  have  reasoned  with  him  on  the 
absurdity  of  giving  way  to  desponding  thoughts.  The 
medical  attendant,  indeed,  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of 
vieUiodhvi,  and  feelingly  told  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
horse-whipped.  But  those  who  would  argue  thus 
must  themselves  be  strangers  to  that  conviction  of 
sin  which  precedes  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Gospel. 
All  certainly  do  not  experience  such  dejection  as  that 
which  we  have  been  now  considering  ;  but  until  there 
is  deep  sorrow  for  sin,  sin  of  the  heart,  known  to  God 
and  one's-self  alone,  sin  of  the  affections  and  thoughts, 
no  less  than  acts  of  open  transgression,  there  can  be 
no  real  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God.  Such  cases 
indeed  as  that  before  us  are  by  no  means  infrequent, 
and  many  a  reader  can  call  such  to  mind.  His  own 
situation  perhaps  may  at  one  period  or  other  have 
been  not  very  dissimilar,  as  far  as  his  internal  feelings 
liave  been  concerned  ;  although  there  may  not  have 
been  the  same  external  marks  of  heartfelt  sorrow. 
Whatever  others  may  think,  he  will  cordially,  I  doubt 
not,  bear  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
that  a  simple  exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the 
only  effectual  remedy  for  the  spiritually  afflicted  soul, 
and  that  the  most  blessed  moment  which  a  heavy- 
hideh  sinner  can  experience  on  earth  is  that  when 
there  is  a  humble  trust,  that  the  language  of  saving 
mercy  is  thus  addressing  him,  "  Son,  thy  sins  be  for- 
given thee  ;  go  in  peace."* 

*  Since  the  above  was  v.-rittcn,  the  author  has  read  with 
peculiar  interest,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grimshawe  in  his  life  of 
Cowper,  with  reference  to  the  poet's  restoration  to  the  peace  of 
mind  Avliich  he  had  lost.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  Adverting  to  the 
chnni^e  of  Cowper's  feelings,  Mr.  Grimshawe  states,  "This  juster 
and  happier  view  of  evangelical  truth  is  said  to  have  arisen  in 
his  mind  while  he  was  reading  llie  third  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
epistle  to  tlie  Romans.  The  words  that  rivetted  his  attention 
were  the  following :  '  whom  God  hatli  set  forth  to  be  a  propiti- 
ation through  faitli  in  his  blood,  to  declare  hii  righteousness  for 
theremission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of 
God'  (Rom.  iii.  i'.')).  It  was  to  this  passage,  which  contains  so 
lucid  an  exposition  of  the  (Jospel  method  of  salvation,  that,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  the  poet  ov.ed  the  recovery  of  a  previously 
disordered  intellect,  and  the  removal  of  a  load  from  a  deeply 
oppressed  conscience ;  he  saAv,  by  a  new  and  powerful  perception, 
how  sin  could  be  pardoned,  and  tlie  sinner  be  saved ;  that  the 
way  appointed  of  God  was  through  the  great  propitiation  and 
sacrifice  upon  the  cross ;  that  faith  lays  hold  of  the  promi.ie,  and 
thus  becomes  the  instrument  of  conveying  pardon  and  peace  to 
the  soul." 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  BECONCILIATION: 

H  Sermon,* 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Hugh  Pearson,  D.D. 
Dcaii  of  Salishnrij. 

2  Cor.  v.  18. 
"  And  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation." 

The  mystery  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and 
mercy  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  is  no 
where  more  clearly  and  impressively  exhibited 
than  in  the  passage  of  Scripture  from  which 
our  text  is  taken.  St.  Paul  had  been  the 
chief  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians.  During  his  absence 
various  divisions  and  disorders  had  arisen  in 
the  Church  ;  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
efforts  and  insinuations  ofcertain  false  teachers, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
his  converts,  and  to  undermine  his  apostolic 
authority.  In  both  the  epistles  addressed  by 
the  apostle  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  he  vindi- 
cates his  claim  to  their  gratitude  and  obedi- 
ence, and  dwells  much  upon  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  the 
wisdom,  zeal,  and  faithfulness,  with  which 
it  ought  to  be  discharged.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  those  eloquent  and  affecting  pas- 
sages with  which  these  epistles  abound,  that 
St.  Paul,  apologising  for  his  fervour  and 
earnestness  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  breaks 
forth  into  that  exalted  view  of  its  funda- 
mental doctrine,  which  amply  justified  all  his 
zealous  labours,  and  with  which  the  words  of 
my  text  are  connected.  "  All  things,"  says 
the  great  apostle,  "  are  of  God,  who  hath 
reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing 
their  trespasses  unto  them ;  and  hath  com- 
mitted unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation." 
Upon  this  interesting  occasion,  on  which  I 
am  called  to  address  the  candidates  for  holy 
orders  at  the  first  general  ordination  which 
has  for  many  years  been  held  in  this  cathe- 
dral, I  know  not,  my  brethren,  that  I  can 
direct  your  attention  to  a  more  appropriate 
passage  than  that  which  I  have  just  read, 
which  comprises  the  grand  subject,  the  Divine 
authority,  and  the  peculiar  character  and  design 
of  the  Christiart  ministry.  May  the  great 
Head  of  his  Church  be  graciously  present 
with  us,  to  bless  what  may  be  spoken  upon 
these  important  points,  which  equally  regard 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  those  on  whom 
that  sacred  oflice  is  about  to  be  conferred,  as 
well  as  all  who  hear  me. 

I.  The  grand  subject  of  the  Christian 
ministry  is  expressed  by  the  apostle  in  the 
word  reconciliation, 

*  Preached  in  the  Cathedral,  at  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury's 
first  public  ordination. 
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The  very  term  obviously  implies  previous 
alienation.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  my 
brethren,  of  the  period  when  this  unhappily 
began — when  man,  "  created  in  the  image  of 
God,"  and  formed  to  hold  comnmnion  with 
him  as  a  Father  and  Friend,  disobeyed  his 
command,  incurred  his  righteous  displeasure, 
and  became  alienated  from  the  fear  and  love 
of  his  Maker  ;  or  how  that  depravity  of  will 
and  corruption  of  nature,  which  was  the  cor^- 
sequence  of  the  first  transgression,  was  trans- 
mitted to  his  descendants^,  and  perpetuated 
the  natural  alienation  of  all  men  from  God 
and  goodness.  How  various  and  how  mani- 
fest are  the  proofs  of  this  sad  truth  !  What 
is  the  history  of  the  whole  human  race,  ex- 
cept as  it  is  relieved  by  the  interposition  of 
Divine  grace  and  mercy,  but  one  continued 
illustration  of  it  ?  Thus  the  apostle  describes 
the  natural  condition  of  the  whole  gentile 
world,  "  alienated  from  the  life  of  God, 
through  the  ignorance  which  is  in  them  ;" 
"  enemies  in  their  minds  by  wicked  works." 
And  thus  he  declares  the  universal  disposi- 
tion and  tendency  of  our  fallen  nature  :  "  The 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be." 

In  the  meantime,  God  continues  the  same, — 
"  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ;"  and 
revealing  by  his  law,  and  even  by  his  Gospel, 
"  his  wrath  from  heaven  against  all  unright- 
eousness and  ungodliness  among  men  :"  so 
that  all  *'  are  by  nature  the  children  of 
wrath." 

It  is  a  great  and  awful  mystery,  that  sin 
should  thus  have  "entered  into  the  world,"  and 
corrupted  our  nature,  and  exposed  us  to  the 
Divine  displeasure  ;  but  it  is  a  still  greater 
and  infinitely  more  glorious  mystery,  that  a 
remedy  has  been  found  for  this  universal, 
deeply  seated,  and  by  human  power  in- 
curable, disease.  Its  obscure  but  certain  an- 
nouncement was  coeval  with  the  fall,  and 
transmitted  through  the  patriarchal  ages  by  the 
promise  of  One  in  whom  **  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed."  And  though  "  the 
law  entered"  that  the  nature  and  the  demerit 
of  sin  might  be  more  clearly  defined  and 
more  awfully  denounced,  yet  in  all  its  types 
and  sacrifices  the  blessing  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  an  offended  Maker  was  mercifully 
shadowed  forth,  and  in  the  predictions  and 
promises  of  the  prophets  was  more  plainly 
and  delightfully  foretold. 

At  length,  "  through  the  tender  mercy  of 
our  God,  the  day  spring  from  on  high  visited 
us,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sat  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet 
into  the  way  of  peace."  It  was  the  revela- 
tion of  that  "  Divine  purpose  and  grace 
which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the 


world  began,"  but  which  was  *'  manifested 
by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour,"  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  "  God  was  in 
Christ,"  says  the  apostle,  "  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  tres- 
passes unto  them  ;"  in  other  words,  devising 
a  method,  originating  in  infinite  love,  and  con- 
ceived in  unsearchable  wisdom,  by  which 
punishment  might  be  averted  from  the  guilty, 
and  favour  restored  to  the  unworthy  ;  by 
which  God  might  be  glorified,  and  man  for- 
given and  saved.  In  what  precise  manner 
this  "  great  mystery  of  godliness"  effected 
the  reconciliation  of  the  world  to  its  offended 
Maker,  we  are  not  fully  informed.  Enough, 
however,  is  stated  in  the  passage  before  us, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  to  intimate  that 
it  was  intended  to  render  the  exercise  of 
mercy  to  the  sinner  consistent  with  the  Divine 
justice  and  holiness,  and  thus  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  offer  of  pardon  and  peace 
by  the  Gospel ;  "  for  he  hath  made  Him," 
adds  the  apostle,  *'  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew 
no  sin  ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him."  The  substitution  of  the 
perfectly  innocent  and  holy  Lamb  of  God  as  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  is  here 
represented  as  the  method  by  which  God  is 
reconciled,  and  man  redeemed.  He  who  was 
infinitely  righteous  in  himself,  and  "  fulfilled 
all  righteousness,"  is  treated  as  if  he  had 
transgressed,  and  bears  the  sins  of  many,  and 
their  punishment,  that  we  who  trust  in  him 
may  be  treated  as  if  we  had  never  offended, 
and,  for  his  sake,  be  accepted  as  righteous  ; 
that,  as  the  apostle  elsewhere  expresses  the 
same  great  truth,  ''  God  might  be  just" — 
just  to  his  unalterable  perfections,  and  to  his 
holy  law,  *'  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus." 

Such  is  the  Divine  system  for  the  recon- 
ciliation and  redemption  of  an  alienated  world 
which  is  revealed  and.  proposed  by  the  Gospel, 
and  such  is  the  grand  subject  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  "  And  hath  given  to  us,"  says  the 
apostle,  "  the  ministry,"  "  hath  committed 
unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation." 

II.  It  might  have  been  justly  expected, 
that  the  announcement  of  such  a  message 
should  be  effectually  and  solemnly  secured. 
The  visions  of  prophecy  foretold  the  joy  with 
which  they  should  be  received  who  preached 
*'  the  Gospel  of  peace :"  angels  proclaimed 
the  glad  tidings  from  heaven ;  the  fore- 
runner of  our  Lord  pointed  him  out  as  "  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world  ;"  the  Saviour  himself  announced 
the  good  tidings  to  the  poor,  and  commanded 
his  apostles  to  "  go  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  "  As 
my  Father,"  said  he,  *'  hath  sent  me,  even  so 
send  I  you  ;"  and,  "  having  ascended  up  on 
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high,  and  received  gifts  for  men,"  he  gave  to 
his  Church  not  only  "  apostles  and  prophets, 
but  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ ;"  promising  "  to  be  with  them 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
Upon  some  of  these  the  apostles,  under  the 
immediate  guidance  and  direction  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  devolved  their  chief  authority  ;  enjoin- 
ing them  to  ordain  others  to  the  same  and  to 
inferior  sacred  functions  ;  and  thus  has  the 
Church  enjoyed,  in  regular  and  uninterrupted 
succession  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to 
the  present  hour,  "  bishops  and  pastors  of  the 
flock,"  deriving  their  commission  from  Him 
who  is  the  sole  fountain  of  authority  and 
power.  "  Knowing,  therefore,"  says  the 
learned  and  venerable  Hooker,  once  a  mem- 
ber of  this  cathedral  church,  "  that  when  we 
take  ordination,  we  also  receive  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  partly  to  guide,  direct^ 
and  strengthen  us  in  all  our  ways,  and  partly 
tt>  assume  unto  itself  for  the  more  authority 
those  actions  that  appertain  to  our  place  and 
calling ;  w^e  have  for  the  least  and  meanest 
duties,  performed  by  virtue  of  ministerial 
power,  that  to  dignify,  grace,  and  authorise 
them,  which  no  other  office  on  earth  can 
challenge."*  Well  may  we  say  with  St.  Paul 
in  the  first  of  these  epistles,  "  Let  a  man  so 
account  of  us  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  ;"  and 
let  us,  my  brethren,  never  forget  what  the 
holy  apostle  immediately  subjoins, — "  more- 
over, it  is  required  in  stewards  that  a  man 
be  found  faithful." 

My  present  intention  is  to  limit  this  fidelity 
to  the  subject  immediately  before  us,  and  to 
consider  the  peculiar  character  and  design  of 
the  Christian  ministry  as  "  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation." 

in.  "  Now,  then,"  says  the  apostle,  "  we 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God 
did  beseech  you  by  us  ;"  and  then  addressing 
the  Corinthian  Christians,  thus  declares  the 
message  which  he  and  all  future  ministers  are 
charged  to  deliver  :  "  We  pray  you,  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  The  great 
announcement,  therefore,  of  the  Gospel  is 
this, — "  God  has  in  Christ  reconciled  the 
world  unto  himself."  *'  You,"  says  the 
apostle,  "  that  were  sometime  alienated,  now 
hath  he  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh 
through  death."  So  that  the  message  of 
mercy  by  his  ministers  and  ambassadors  to 
the  whole  human  race  is  that  which  was 
announced  by  the  prophet,  "  Peace,  peace,  to 
him  that  is  afar  off,  and  to  him  that  is  nigh  ; 
and  I  will  heal  them." 

What   condescension   and    mercy  is   this, 
that  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all,  who  had  been 
•  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  b.  v.  s.  77. 


offended  and  outraged  by  the  disobedience 
and  rebellion  of  his  creatures,  shoidd  not  only 
himself  devise  the  means,  but  send  the  mes- 
sage of  reconciliation — nay,  that  he  should 
even  vouchsafe  to  entreat  and  beseech  them 
to  be  reconciled  to  him  ! 

It  is  in  the  conduct  of  this  sacred  embassy, 
in  propounding,  and  elucidating,  and  urging 
the  terms  of  this  all-important  "  reconcilia- 
tion," and  in  persuading  men  to  accept  them, 
that  wisdom  and  faithfulness,  and  courage  and 
zeal,  and  tenderness  and  love,  are  required  in 
the  ministers  and  ambassadors  of  Christ.  If 
we  had  merely  to  proclaim  an  universal  am- 
nesty of  past  offences,  and  impunity  for  the 
time  to  come — if  there  were  in  all  men  such 
a  deep  sense  of  their  sinfulness,  such  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  righteous  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty  against  sin,  and  such  an  earnest 
desire  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  that 
*'  the  word  of  reconcilj|^ion"  w^re  sure  every 
where  to  find  a  ready  and  joyful  reception  — 
if,  when  there  was  willingness,  and  even 
anxiety,  to  obtain  forgiveness,  there  was,  at 
the  same  time,  a  sincere  and  fervent  desire  to 
be  made  holy — if  reconciliation  with  God  did 
not  imply  both  the  acceptance  of  pardon 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a 
resolution  to  forsake  sin  and  to  walk  in  new- 
ness of  life — if  it  did  not  also  include  the 
cordial  approbation  of  God's  law,  submission 
to  his  government,  and  acquiescence  in  his 
dispensations  and  his  will, —  the  work  of  the 
ministry  would  be  comparatively  easy,  and 
generally  succe^ul. 

But  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  brethren,  how 
far  this  representation  is  from  being  realised 
in  the  dispositions  and  condition  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  to  whom  we  are  sent  to 
minister  in  holy  things.  True  it  is,  and  we 
are  always  most  thankful  whenever  we  can 
satisfactorily  recognise  it,  there  are  some  in 
every  place,  who,  under  the  gracious  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  of  God,  do  humbly  and 
gratefully  receive  the  message  of  the  Gospel, 
and  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  Christian 
profession,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  Christian 
privileges,  by  a  conduct  and  conversation 
"  becoming  the  Gospel."  But  need  I  observe, 
how  generally  this  is  not  the  case — how  often 
we  have,  if  not  to  contend  with  infidel  or 
sceptical  objections,  yet  to  abase  the  pride  of 
human  reason  in  matters  of  revelation  and 
faith  —  to  endeavour  to  convince  of  sin  those 
who,  though  they  may  plead  their  moral  in- 
tegrity or  their  social  virtue  and  benevolence, 
are  destitute  of  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and 
are  far  removed  from  any  thing  of  Christian 
spirituality,  purity,  and  charity,  and  to  prove 
to  them  their  need  of  a  better  righteousness 
than  their  own  to  justify  them  in  the  sight  of 
a  holy  God,  and  of  a  higher  standard  of  obe- 
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dience  than  tlic  maxims  and  the  morality  of 
the  world  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  how  fre- 
quently the  Christian  minister  has  to  protest 
against  the  abuse  of  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
and  to  assert,  with  tlie  beloved  apostle,  that 
every  one  who  indulges  the  hope  of  heaven 
must  "  purify  himself,  even  as  Christ  is  pure  ?" 
Or,  again,  how  he  is  sometimes  called  to  per- 
suade the  deeply  humbled  penitent,  that  there 
is  "  forgiveness  with  God/'  notwithstanding 
all  his  unworthiness ;  and  to  teach  the  tried 
and  afflicted  Christian,  that  chastening,  how- 
ever grievous,  is  a  proof  of  love  rather  than  of 
displeasure ;  that  in  inflicting  it,  "God  dealeth 
with  them  as  with  sons"  whom  he  is  preparing 
for  glory  ;  and  that  there  is  no  true  peace  of 
mind  but  in  entire  and  cordial  submission  to 
all  the  will  of  God  ? 

In  the  application  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
Christian  instruction,  reproof  and  consolation, 
to  these,  and  many  other  cases  and  conditions 
which,  to  the  vigilant  observation  of  the 
minister  of  Christ,  will  from  time  to  time 
appear  among  the  people  of  his  charge,  it  will 
at  once  be  perceived,  that  an  enlarged  ac- 
quaintance with  the  holy  Scriptures,  love  to 
Christ  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  serious  and 
sincere  dedication  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
personal  piety,  and  spiritual  experience,  can 
alone  qualify  him  "  to  do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist,  and  to  make  full  proof  of  his 
ministry."  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Christian 
ambassador  that,  while  his  divine  commission 
and  authority  encourage  and  strengthen  him 
in  delivering  his  important  message,  fortify 
him  against  opposition  and  danger,  and  com- 
fort him  amidst  discouragement  and  dis- 
appointment, it  reminds  him  also  of  ike  spirit 
in  which  all  his  ministrations  should  be  con- 
ducted ;  of  the  humility  and  renunciation  of 
self  wliich  should  characterise  him,  "  preach- 
ing not  himself,  but  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord, 
and  himself  the  servant  of  his  people  for 
Jesus'  sake ;"  of  the  meekness  and  con- 
descension to  the  ignorant,  and  the  compas- 
sion and  tenderness  to  the  sinful  and  erring, 
of  his  flock,  which  should  be  manifest  in  him 
who  professes  to  be  a  follower  of  the  great 
and  '•  good  Shepherd,  who  laid  down  his  life 
for  the  sheep ;"  and  of  the  diligence  and  pa- 
tience which  become  the  minister  of  the  same 
meek  and  lowly  Saviour.  All  this  implies 
that  which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  Christian  ambassador  —  that  he  has 
himself  cordially  accepted  the  message  which 
he  is  commissioned  to  deliver  to  others  ;  for, 
to  adopt  once  more  the  language  of  the  great 
author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,*  "  How 
should  we  have  a  care  to  feed  others  with  that 
which  we  cannot  fancy  ourselves  ;  or  how  can 
we  hope  to  impress  others  with  that  which  has 
*  Sermons  on  St.  Jude. 


not  deeply  affected  ourselves  ?"  Of  all  the 
qualifications  of  the  Christian  minister  which 
I  have  just  noticed,  St.  Paul  was  an  eminent 
and  most  encouraging  example;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  in  the  passage  preceding  my 
text,  he  thus  asserts  the  grand  principle  by 
which  he  was  actuated  in  all  his  apostolical 
labours,  and  the  solid  and  affecting  reason 
upon  which  it  was  founded :  "  The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge, 
that  if  One  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead  ; 
and  that  He  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live 
should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  Him  who  died  for  them,  and  rose 
again."  While  in  the  passage  which  imme- 
diately follows  the  announcement  of  "  the 
word  of  reconciliation,"  after  beseeching  the 
Corinthians,  as  a  "  worker  together  with  God," 
and,  through  them,  all  other  Christians,  "  not 
to  receive  this  grace  of  God  in  vain,"  the 
apostle  thus  eloquently  and  impressively 
expresses  the  anxiety  which  all  Christian 
ministers  should  feel  not  to  hinder,  by  any 
inconsistency  or  deficiency  in  their  own  dis- 
positions and  conduct,  the  efKcacy  of  the 
Gospel  message  ;  but  to  accredit,  and  recom- 
mend, and  exemplify  it,  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  edification  of  all  around  them  ; 
"  Giving  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that  the 
ministry  be  not  blamed ;  but  in  all  things 
approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God, 
in  much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  necessities, 
in  distresses,  in  labours,  in  watchings,  in  fast- 
ings ;  by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  long- 
suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word  of  truth,  by 
the  power  of  God,  by  the  armour  of  right- 
eousness on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  by 
honour  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report  and 
good  report :  as  deceivers,  and  yet  true ;  as 
unknown,  and  yet  well  known  ;  as  dying,  and, 
behold,  we  live  ;  as  chastened,  and  not  killed  ; 
as  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing ;  as  poor, 
yet  making  many  rich ;  as  having  nothing, 
and  yet  possessing  all  things." 

In  the  review  of  this  important  subject,  and 
in  the  application  of  it  to  the  present  solemn 
occasion,  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  earnestly 
exhort  you,  my  younger  brethren,  who  are 
about,  in  different  orders,  to  engage  in  the  sacred 
work  of  the  ministry,  to  bear  in  mind  continually 
thatwhich,  as  wehaveseen,  is  its  grand  and  dis- 
tinguishinff  characteristic — "  the  word  of  recon- 
ciliation."  Do  not  imagine  that,  because  God 
is  in  Christ  reconciled  unto  the  world,  and 
because  we,  who  have  the  privilege  of  living 
in  a  Christian  country,  have  been  admitted  by 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  all  the  blessings 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  therefore  all  who 
have  been  thus  favoured  are  actually  *'  recon- 
ciled to  God."  This,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Corinthians,   depends   on   the  personal  and 
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deliberate  acceptance  of  the  "  message  of 
reconciliation,"  evinced  not  only  by  the  rite 
of  confirmation,  and  by  a  participation  in  all 
other  ordinances  of  Christ  and  his  Church, 
but  by  real  repentance  for  sin,  and  faith  in 
the  Redeemer  ;  by  the  surrender  of  the  heart 
to  God,  and  by  a  devout  Christian  life  and 
conversation.  These  are  the  only  satisfactory 
and  unequivocal  proofs  that  God  is  at  peace 
with  us,  and  that  we  are  at  peace  with  him  ; 
that  he  is  our  Father  and  Friend,  and  that  we, 
like  the  great  **  father  of  the  faithful,"  "  are 
the  friends  of  God" — of  his  cause  and  kingdom 
in  the  world.  I  would  address  you,  therefore, 
in  the  language  of  a  late  learned  and  excel- 
lent prelate,*  "  Apply  yourselves,  with  the 
whole  strength  and  power  of  your  minds,  to 
do  the  work  of  evangelists.  Proclaim  to  them 
who  are  at  enmity  with  God,  and  children  of 
wrath — and  such  are  all  those  who  in  various 
ways,  and  under  various  forms,  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  method  of  salvation,  and  to  the 
faith  and  obedience  prescribed  by  the  Gospel 
— the  glad  tidings  of  Christ's  purification  ; 
sound  the  alarm  to  awake  to  a  life  of  righteous- 
ness a  world  lost  and  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins;  lift  aloft  the  blazing  torch  of  revelation, 
to  scatter  its  rays  over  them  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  guide  the 
footsteps  of  the  benighted  wanderer  into  the 
paths  of  life  and  peace." 

In  an  especial  manner  would  we  entreat 
you  to  remember  "  the  word  of  reconcilia- 
tion" with  respect  to  the  great  mass  of  those 
amongst  whom  your  ministry,  wherever  you 
may  be  locally  situated,  will  assuredly  be 
exercised.  I  refer  to  those  who,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  have  indulged  in  wilful  sin, 
and  have  led  an  unchristian  life  ;  but  who, 
touched  by  the  grace  of  God,  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  return  to  him.  Never  forget, 
my  brethren,  that  the  ministry  with  which 
you  are  about  to  be  entrusted  is,  by  way  of 
eminence  and  distinction,  "  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation ;"  that  you  are  the  ambassadors 
of  Him  who  came  "  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance,"  who  "came  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost;"  that  the  Gos- 
pel which  it  will  be  your  duty  and  your  privilege 
to  preach,  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the 
most  virtuous  and  moral,  and  effectual  to  the 
reconciliation  of  the  most  guilty  and  un- 
worthy ;  that  with  respect  to  the  one,  if  they 
receive  it  not  "  with  hearty  repentance  and 
true  faith,"  their  baptism  and  profession  as 
Christians  will  profit  them  nothing  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  other,  that  him  who,  with 
whatever  load  of  guilt,  and  under  whatever 
"  bond  of  inquity,"  yet  with  a  "  broken  and 
a  contrite  heart,"  and  with  the  earnest  prayer 
of  faith,  "  Cometh  unto  Christ,  he  will  in  no 

*  Bishop  Horsley,  last  charge,  ad  fin. 


wise  cast  out."  And  the  reason  is  in  both 
cases  the  same — that  all  are  sinners,  and  that 
in  the  great  work  of  salvation  nothing  is 
effectually  done  till  the  springs  of  peni- 
tential sorrow,  of  humble  faith,  and  grateful 
love,  are  awakened  in  the  heart;  that  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  only  instrument  by 
which  these  blessed  effects  can  be  produced, 
and  consequently  that  it  is,  as  the  apostle 
asserted  it  to  be,  "  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth." 

If,  in  addition  to  the  more  sacred  examples 
of  the  Christian  ministry  with  which  the  New 
Testament  furnishes  us,  I  were  to  point  to 
any  peculiarly  graphic  portrait  of  its  fea- 
tures, it  should  be  in  the  language  of  no 
ordinary,  though  humble,  master  of  Chris- 
tian allegory :  "  This,"  said  he,  "  was  the 
fashion  of  it ;  it  had  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
the  best  of  books  in  his  hand,  the  law  of 
truth  was  written  upon  his  lips,  the  world 
was  behind  his  back  ;  it  stood  as  if  it  pleaded 
with  men,  and  a  crown  of  gold  did  hang 
over  its  head."* 

Do  you  ask,  my  brethren,  with  the  apostle 
himself,  "  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?" 
I  reply  in  his  own  words,  "  We  are  not  suffi- 
cient of  ourselves  to  think  any  thing  as  of 
ourselves  ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God, 
who  alone  can  make  us  able  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament."  '  In  all  your  labours, 
difficulties,  and  discouragements, — and  if  you 
are  faithful  to  your  heavenly  calling,  you  will 
encounter  many, — remember,  therefore,  your 
divine  commission,  and  its  attendant  privi- 
leges and  promises.  The  gracious  Master 
whom  you  are  about  to  serve  will  be  ever 
near  to  assist,  to  strengthen,  to  comfort,  and 
to  bless  you  ;  while  your  labour,  if  you 
cordially  engage  in  it,  will  be  at  once  your 
highest  pleasure  and  your  surest  and  most 
glorious  reward.  "  Neglect  not,  then,  in  your 
ministerial  course  the  gift  which  is  bestowed 
upon  you  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbytery.  Meditate  on  these  things, 
give  yourselves  wholly  to  them,  that  your 
profiting  may  appear  unto  all.  Take  heed 
unto  yourselves  and  to  your  doctrine  ;  con- 
tinue in  them ;  for  in  so  doing  you  shall  both 
save  yourselves  and  them  that  hear  you." 


PATMOS.f 

It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  the  uncertain  testimonies 
of  men,  to  the  "  Scripture  given  by  inspiration,"  ami 
to  find  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  ancients  sanctioned 
in  its  pages,  with  reference  to  the  apostle's  banish-^ 
ment :  "  1  John  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos." 
Banishment  was  frequently  inllicted  by  the  Romans 
upon  their  own  citizens  for  those  crimes  which  would 
have  been  visited  with  death  in  aliens:  it  consisted  of 
two  kinds  ;  one  of  which  was  called  dhnlmitio  capitis, 

*  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  38,  Southey's  edition, 
t  From  Milner'a  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 
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because  the  person  banished  lost  the  right  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  city  of  Rome  thereby  lost  a  head  ;  and  the 
other  was  termed  disporiaiio,  the  party  exiled  forfeit- 
ing liis  estate,  and  being  transported  into  some  island 
specified  by  the  emperor,  to  be  held  in  perpetual  con- 
finement. Of  this  latter  kind  was  the  exile  of  John  ; 
and,  added  to  this,  tradition  reports  his  having  been 
compelled  to  labour  in  the  mines,  in  the  scene  of  his 
captivity.  We  have,  however,  no  information  of  the 
apostle's  situation  in  Patmos  which  can  be  depended 
upon ;  antiquity  is  almost  silent  upon  this  point ;  but 
judging  from  the  present  deserted  and  miserable  ap- 
pearance of  the  island,  we  must  place  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple among  those  who  dwelt  in  "  dens  and  caves  of 
the  earth,"  **  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented." 

Sailing  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  /Egean, 
about  sixteen  miles  S.W.  of  Samos,  in  N.  lat.  37"  24', 
and  E.  long.  26°  24',  the  island  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
pointed  out  to  the  passing  voyager.  The  Levantine 
sailors  love  to  gaze  upon  the  cliffs  of  St.  Jean  de 
Patino,  to  run  over  their  beads  at  the  shrine  of  the 
apostle,  and  invoke  the  protection  and  blessing  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  consecrated  island.  Patmos  is  situated 
in  the  Icarian  Sea,  so  called  from  the  antiquated  fable 
of  the  sun  melting  the  wax-cemented  wings  of  Icarus 
on  his  flight  from  Crete,  and  his  falling  into  that  part 
of  the  iEgean.  The  island  has  every  appearance  of 
being  of  volcanic  origin,  and  consists  of  a  rugged  rock, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  soil  and  a  slight  covering  of 
verdure.  It  is  about  six  leagues  in  circumference, 
considerably  longer  than  broad,  running  in  a  direction 
from  north  to  south.  The  place  is  now  almost  desti- 
tute of  inhabitants :  the  few  that  remain  are  Greek 
Christians,  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  being  wretch- 
edly clad  and  filthy.  Their  principal  subsistence  is 
game  and  clotted  cream  ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
former  there  is  a  curious  illustration  of  a  custom  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  The  birds,  principally  partridges, 
with  which  the  island  abounds,  are  chased  by  the  na- 
tives on  foot  until,  wearied,  they  are  easily  caught  by 
the  hand  :  the  same  practice  is  referred  to  by  David 
when  pursued  by  Saul ;  "  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a 
partridge  in  the  mountains." 

Patmos  contains  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St. 
John,  which  crov/ns  the  summit  of  a  rock,  a  short 
distance  from  its  principal  harbour.  This  edifice  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Emperor  Alexis  Com- 
nenes,  1117,  to  serve  as  a  protection  from  Corsairs,  as 
well  as  alFord  an  asylum  for  the  brotherhood  of  the 
apostle  ;  and  hence  its  numerous  towers  and  bastions 
make  it  resemble  a  military  fortress  more  than  a  mo- 
nastic structure.  The  brethren  of  St.  John  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  Samos ;  but  their 
sanctity  is  not  in  good  repute,  on  account  of  the  part- 
nership of  the  holy  fathers  with  the  Mainote  pirates 
when  they  infested  the  Levant.  The  abbot  of  the 
convent  was  anciently  the  prince  of  the  island,  and 
paid  an  annual  tribute  of  one  thousand  crowns  to  the 
grand  seignior,  besides  presents  to  the  capitan  pasha  at 
his  periodical  visitations.  The  literary  attainments 
of  the  Caloyers  are  not  more  respectable  than  their 
saintly  character  ;  as,  upon  the  visit  of  a  modern 
traveller,  out  of  eighty  monks  only  three  could  be 
found  able  to  read.  Fortunately,  St.  John  has  been 
always  a  favourite  with  the  haughty  moslem  ;  and  the 
grand  mufti  at  Constantinople  has  granted  to  this 
monastery  the  use  of  a  bell,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  apostle's  memory.  The  poor  Greeks  of  Patmos 
are  by  no  means  insensible  of  their  privilege,  as  all 
the  other  religious  establishments  in  the  East,  even 
that  of  Mount  Athos,  are  obliged  to  employ  a  bar  of 
iron,  which  is  struck  with  a  hammer,  to  call  their 
members  to  prayers.  So  poor  and  miserable  are  these 
recluses  as  to  have  recourse  to  nefarious  practices  to 
obtain  a  livelihood,  and  to  hail  with  joy  the  landing  of 
the  traveller  at  their  port,  happy  in  obtaining  a  dona- 
tion of  nuts  for  a  sight  of  their  apostolic  memorials. 


Between  the  convent  and  the  shore  a  little  Gothic 
chapel  is  pointed  out,  called  the  Hermitage  of  St. 
John,  which  the  visitor  approaches  by  a  rugged  path- 
way. Here  tradition  recognises  the  sacred  cave 
where  the  evangelist  usually  resided,  where  he  was  in 
the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  the  voice  of 
the  trumpet,  and  saw  the  majesty  of  the  Son  of  God. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  for  this  association  but  the  ignorant  conjec- 
tures of  the  early  ecclesiastics  ;  and  though  the  inten- 
tion was,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance  pious,  yet  the 
tale  was  soon  employed  for  the  purpose  of  imposition 
and  emolument.  The  sale  of  pieces  of  rock  to  devo- 
tees, for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  as  amulets  against 
their  influence,  was  in  time  past  a  source  of  consider- 
able revenue  to  the  convent ;  and  the  excavation  has 
been  in  no  slight  degree  enlarged  by  the  industrious 
monks,  who  have  left  upon  the  sides  of  the  grot  the 
marks  of  their  chisels.  Two  chinks  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  cave,  through  which  the  rain  drips  from  the  rock, 
are  absm-dly  held  to  have  been  apertures  through  which 
the  Divine  afflatus  was  communicated  to  the  inspired 
exile ;  and  these  holes  are  regarded  by  the  supersti^ 
tious  as  peculiarly  sacred. 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  A  SACRAMENTAL 
SABBATH. 

Before  our  most  blessed  Redeemer  left  this  sinful 
world,  which  he  came  to  save,  he  instituted  the  holy 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  to  be  observed  by  his 
own  disciples,  who  had  been  his  earthly  followers, 
and  to  be  commemorated  by  all  his  faithful  people  to 
the  end  of  time.  How  privileged,  indeed,  were  his 
own  immediate  companions,  who  were  permitted  to 
take  their  places  with  their  Lord  and  Master  at  that 
blessed  banquet!  I  have  often  imagined  to  myself 
*'  that  large  upper  room,  ready  furnished,"  where  the 
lowly  Jesus  sat  down  with  Peter  and  John,  and  the 
rest  of  "the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles;"  and 
I  have  thought  what  a  thrill  must  have  passed  through 
the  frames  of  these  favoured  guests  as  their  Divine 
entertainer  exclaimed,  "  With  desire  I  have  desired 
to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer!"  Before  [ 
suffer !  It  was,  they  knew,  the  last  time  he  would  sit 
down  with  them  at  this  feast,  which  he  had  ordained ; 
they  had  already  heard  him  utter  the  word^,  "  I  have  a 
baptism  to  be  baptised  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened 
till  it  be  accomplished!"  already  in  his  intercessory 
prayer  he  had  exclaimed,  "  And  now  I  am  no  more  in 
the  world,  but  these  are  in  the  world,  and  I  come  to 
Thee ;"  and  even  while  sitting  together  they  heard 
him  declare,  "  I  will  not  henceforth  drink  of  the  fruit 
of  the  vine,  till  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's 
kingdom." 

We  are  not  privileged  with  the  visible  presence  of 
our  Saviour  when  we  meet  to  celebrate  his  ordinance; 
yet,  whenever  we  surround  the  holy  table  for  that 
purpose,  "he  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us."  His 
words  apply  peculiarly  in  this  case,  "  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I 
in  the  midst  of  them ;"  and  the  believer,  by  the  eye  of 
faith,  sees  his  Redeemer  presiding  at  his  own  board, 
and  hears  him  saying  through  his  word,  "  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me  ;"  and  though  he  rejects  the  erro- 
neous notion  of  the  Romish  Church,  that  the  bread 
and  the  wine  are  the  natural  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  he  nevertheless  beholds   in   the   consecrated 
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elements,  after  a  spiritual  manner,  tliat  flesh  which 
for  him  was  torn  and  pierced  on  Calvary,  and  that 
precious  hlood  which  for  him  was  spilt,  that  it  might 
wash  away  his  pollution,  and  "  cleanse  him  from  all 
sin."  If  at  any  time  the  renewed  soul  holds  inter- 
course with  its  Lord,  it  is  the  time  when  "  the  most 
comfortable  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ" 
is  by  that  soul  received  :  then  it  is  that  the  Christian 
draws  close  to  his  Surety ;  holds  intimate  fellowship 
with  him  ;  leans,  as  it  were,  on  his  bosom  at  the  supper ; 
listens  to  the  Saviour's  encouraging  words,  "Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest."  Is  he  weak  and  ready  to  faint 
under  numberless  afflictions  ?  then  he  hears  Christ's 
whispering  accents,  "my  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee, 
my  strength  shall  be  made  perfect  in  thy  \yeakness." 
Is  he  beset  by  manifold  temptations  ?  then  in  this  sacra- 
ment he  hears  a  voice  reminding  him  that  he  hath  not 
an  high  priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feel- 
ing of  his  infirmities,  but  one  who  was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  he  is,  yet  without  sin.  Is  he  in  bond- 
age through  fear  of  death  ?  then  here  his  Redeemer 
says,  "  when  thou  passest  through  the  waters  I  will 
be  with  thee  :"  he  tells  him  that,  amid  the  swelling 
waves  of  the  Jordan,  he  shall  be  enlivened  and  com- 
forted by  the  sweet  accents  of  his  voice,  saying,  "  It  is 
I,  be  not  afraid  ;"  and  assures  him  of  the  inheritance 
incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away. 
So  that  though  we  see  not  our  Master  at  the  feast  with 
our  natural  eyes,  yet  if  we  are  spiritually  discerning, 
we  shall  behold  him  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  shall  taste 
of  his  love.  Reader,  think  what  a  noble  privilege  you 
may  enjoy  if  you  have  really  this  desire:  if  you  pos- 
sess it  not,  seek  to  procure  it;  and  come  not  to  the 
banquet,  unless  from  your  inmost  soul  you  can  say 
with  him  of  old,  "  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water- 
brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God !" 

You  who  despise  this  holy  festival,  think  for  a 
moment  of  what  you  lose,  the  companionship  of  Him 
who  is  "very  God  of  very  God,"  whose  smile  is  life, 
and  whose  law  is  love  ;"  and  O  repent  ye  of  your  con- 
duct, and  join  with  those  who  in  this  supper  have 
indeed  "  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious."        J.  F. 


Clje  Cabinet. 

The  Name  of  God. — The  name  of  God  often  signi- 
fies his  perfections  or  character.  It  bears  this  mean- 
ing because  his  perfections  are  peculiar  to  him,  and 
distinguish  him  from  all  others ;  as  our  names  distin- 
guish or  identify  us — we  are  known  by  them.  For 
any  one,  then,  to  have  God's  name  on  him,  is  to  have 
the  same  character  as  God,  to  bear  a  resemblance  to 
him,  to  have  what  we  call  his  image  and  likeness. 
And  all  God's  servants  even  on  earth  are  thus  distin- 
guished. "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ," 
we  read,  "  he  is  none  of  his."  When  we  become  his, 
there  is  a  conformity  to  Christ  wrought  in  us  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  this  is  Christ's  mark  or  name  upon 
us.  Rut,  then,  here  this  mark  is  often  scarcely  visible. 
This  conformity  to  Christ  is  imperfect,  and  it  is  marred 
by  our  many  infirmities  ;  and  it  is  within  us  too,  mainly, 
that  it  is  wrought,  it  is  in  our  hearts  ;  so  that  they  who 
do  not  see  our  liearts  overlook  it.  It  is  like  an 
inscription  on  a  monumental  column  obscurely  written, 
or  half-defaced,  and  covered  too  with  weeds  and  sand. 
The  ordinary  traveller  passes  by  and  never  sees  it. 
None  but  he  who  is  looking  for  such  inscriptions  dis- 


covers it.  Thus  our  relation  to  Christ  as  his  people 
and  servants  is  now  in  a  great  measure  hidden.  The 
new  name  is  given  when  the  white  stone  of  absolution 
is  given  ;  but  "  no  man  knoweth  it  saving  he  that 
receiveth  it:"  but  in  heaven  this  name  shall  be  "  in 
our  foreheads."  The  meaning  is,  our  relation  to 
Christ  shall  be  open  and  apparent.  Every  one  who 
sees  us  will  see  that  we  are  his  servants,  and  see  it 
by  discovering  in  us,  readily  and  at  once,  our  resem- 
blance to  him.  There  will  be  an  outward  conformity 
to  him  on  us,  as  well  as  a  spiritual  conformity  to  him 
within  us.  We  shall  wear  the  same  form,  as  well  as 
have  the  same  hearts  ;  we  shall  be  changed  into  his 
glorious  image  ;  and  this  will  let  angels  and  archangels 
know,  and  all  the  creatures  in  the  universe,  whose  we 
are  and  whom  we  serve.  Thus  St.  Paul  speaks  of  a 
"manifestation"  or  discovery  "  of  the  sons  of  God," 
which  is  to  take  place  in  heaven  ;  and  how  is  this  to 
be  brought  about  ?  He  has  just  told  us  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse  — by  a  glory  which  is  to  be  "  revealed  in 
them,"  by  an  excellency  imparted  to  them  and  shin- 
ing forth.  And  St.  John,''  in  one  of  his  epistles,  not 
only  connects,  as  here,  this  visible  resemblance  to 
Christ  with  the  sight  of  him — he  makes  it  the  conse- 
quence of  the  sight  of  him  :  "  We  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him 
as  he  is." — From  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bradley,  1838. 

Christ  crucified. — Where  so  effectually  as  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  do  we  learn  to  know  God,  to  hate 
and  renounce  sin,  to  overcome  the  world,  to  be  sted- 
fast  in  faith,  joyful  through  hope,  and  rooted  in  love; 
and  no  longer  to  live  to  ourselves,  but  to  Him  who 
died  for  us  and  rose  again  ?  Ask  of  the  enlightened 
experienced  Christian,  "  Where  do  you  form  the 
clearest  and  most  impressive  conceptions  of  the  wisdom 
and  power,  the  holiness  and  justice,  the  love  and  mercy 
of  Jehovah?"  He  will  answer,  "When  I  place 
myself,  by  faith,  on  Calvary,  I  behold  all  these  ador- 
able attributes,  like  the  blended  colours  of  light  in  one 
harmonious  refulgent  ray  of  glory,  beaming  from  the 
cross."  Ask  him  further,  "  When  are  you  penetrated 
with  the  most  astounding  convictions  of  the  loathsome 
foulness  and  deadly  malignity  of  sin  ?"  He  will 
reply,  "  When  I  look  on  my  expiring  Lord  redeeming 
me  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  by  being  made  a  curse 
for  me."  Ask  him  once  more,  "  Where  do  you  best 
learn  a  lesson  of  humility,  meekness,  patience,  for- 
bearance, and  kindness?  and  when  do  you  feel  your 
heart  most  powerfully  drawn  to  Him,  in  faith,  hope, 
gratitude,  and  love  ?"  Will  not  his  answer  be,  "  W^hen 
I  trace  the  Son  of  God  in  his  voluntary,  amazing 
descent  from  the  throne  of  bliss  and  glory,  to  the  igno- 
miny and  agony  of  the  cross ;  when  I  contemplate  this 
innocent  victim  there,  never  under  insults  opening 
his  mouth  to  rebuke,  or  under  tortures  to  repine ; 
when  I  hear  him  interceding  for  the  souls  of  his  inso- 
lent murderers;  and  when  his  last  breath  utters  the 
shout  of  triumph,  for  himself  and  for  me,  "  It  is 
finished !" — liev.  John  Graham  {of  York). 

Temptation. — Peradventure  there  be  some  amongst 
the  ignorant,  unlearned  sort,  which  will  say  unto 
me,  You  speak  much  of  temptations  —  I  pray  you, 
tell  us  how  shall  we  know  when  we  be  tempted  ? 
Answer :  When  you  feel  in  yourselves  (in  your 
hearts)  some  concupiscence  or  lust  towards  any 
thing  that  is  against  the  law  of  God  rise  up  in  your 
hearts,  that  same  is  tempting.  For  all  manner  of  ill 
motions  to  wickedness  are  temptations.  And  we  be 
tempted  most  commonly  two  manner  of  ways,  "  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left  hand."  Whensoever  we 
be  in  honours,  wealth,  and  prosperities,  then  we  be 
tempted  on  the  right  hand.  Rut  when  we  be  in  open 
shame,  outlaws,  or  in  great  extreme  poverty  and 
penuries,  then  that  is  on  the  left  hand.  There  hath 
been  many  that,  when  they  have  been  tempted  "  on 
the  left  hand,"  that  is,  with  adversities,  and  all  kind 
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of  miseries,  they  have  been  hardy,  and  most  godly 
liave  suffered  such  calamities,  giving  God  thanks 
amidst  all  their  troubles :  and  there  hath  been  many 
which  have  written  most  godly  books  in  the  time  of 
their  temptations  and  miseries.  Some  also  there 
were  which  heartily  and  godly  suffered  temptations  as 
long  as  they  were  in  trouble  ;  but  afterward,  when 
they  came  to  rest,  they  could  not  stand  so  well  as 
before  in  their  trouble  :  yea,  the  most  part  go  and 
take  out  a  new  lesson  of  discretion  to  flatter  them- 
selves, and  the  world  withal ;  and  so  they  verify  that 
saying,  "  Honours  changeth  manners."  For  they 
can  find  in  tlieir  hearts  to  approve  that  thing  now 
which  before  time  they  reproved.  Aforetime  they 
sought  the  honour  of  God,  now  they  seek  their  own 
pleasure.  Like  as  the  rich  man  did,  saying,  "  Soul, 
now  eat,  drink,  cS:c."  But  it  followeth,  "  Thou  fool." 
Therefore  let  men  beware  of  the  right  hand :  for  they 
are  gone  by  and  by,  except  God  with  his  Spirit  illu- 
minate their  hearts.  I  would  such  men  would  begin 
to  say  with  David,  "  Lord,  prove  me :"  spur  me 
forward,  send  me  somewhat,  that  I  forget  not  thee.  So 
it  appeareth  that  a  Christian  man's  life  is  a  strife,  a 
warfare  ;  but  we  shall  overcome  all  our  enemies,  yet 
not  by  our  own  power,  but  through  God  which  is  able 
to  defend  us.  Truth  it  is  that  God  tempteth.  Al- 
miglity  God  tempteth  to  our  commodities,  to  do  us 
good  withal :  the  devil  tempteth  to  our  everlasting 
destruction.  God  tempteth  us  for  exercise'  sake,  that 
we  should  not  be  slothful ;  therefore  he  proveth  us 
diversely.  We  had  need  often  to  say  this  prayer,  "  Lord, 
lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  when  we  rise  up  in  a 
morning ;  or  whatsoever  we  do,  when  we  feel  the  devil 
busy  about  us,  we  should  call  upon  God.  —  Bishop 
Latimer's  Seventh  Sermon  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Value  of  the  Scriptures  to  Woman. — Not 
only  as  the  charter  of  salvation  will  woman  prize  the 
Bible,  but,  if  her  taste  and  judgment  be  properly 
cultivated,  it  will  afford  literary  enjoyment  and  re- 
creation. As  the  earliest  record  of  this  beautiful 
world  and  its  many  joyous  tenants — of  that  convulsion 
of  its  surface  to  which  the  eye  bears  constant  witness, 
and  universal  tradition  lends  its  testimony, — its  his- 
torical value  will  rise  higher  when  compared  with 
other  standards.  Fancy  may  fill  up  the  glimpses  it 
affords  of  domestic  life  in  the  primeval  ages,  and  the 
traces  it  yields  of  patriarchal  customs  and  manners 
long  passed  away.  The  geography  and  natural  history 
of  the  Scriptures  become  more  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive when  elucidated  by  the  investigations  of  modern 
travellers.  Prophecies  and  their  fulfilment  recorded 
in  its  pages  are  evidenced  in  history  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  and  merit  an  attentive  examination; 
while  imagination  may  safely  revel  in  the  glowing 
pictures  of  that  blessed  eternity  revealed  in  the  Bible 
alone.  The  beauty  and  variety  of  style  in  Scripture 
defy  competition  and  preclude  satiety  ;  the  simplicity 
of  its  historical  relations — the  majesty  of  its  triumphal 
odes — the  awfulness  of  its  threatenings — the  beauty  of 
its  irrtagery — the  grandeur  of  its  prophecies — and  the 
tenderness  of  its  invitations, —  no  human  composition 
can  ever  equal.  They  only  can  appreciate  its  attrac- 
tions "who  make  the  book  of  God's  word  their  chosen 
pleasure-ground  ;"  and  how  can  the  time  which  many 
women  possess  be  more  profitably  employed,  how  can 
their  researches  be  more  amply  rewarded,  than  in  this 
mine  of  intellectual  wealth  1  If  the  female  mind  and 
taste  be  formed  upon  the  model  of  this  matchless 
volume,  they  will  recoil  from  those  light  and  pernicious 
wi'itings  of  the  day,  which  warp  the  judgment  and 
mislead  the  affections  ;  while  the  Bible  provides  for 
her  who  follows  its  guidance  a  pathway  to  knowledge 
wherein  she  cannot  err,  a  field  for  investigation 
bounded  only  by  the  intellect,  and  topics  for  the 
imagination  circumscribed  only  by  eternity. — Duties  of 
Woman  arising  from  her  Obligations  to  Christianity,  hy 
Mrs.  Riley. 


Purity  of  God's  Law. — Does,  then,  sin  consist  only 
in  positive  violations  of  the  laws  of  God  ?  Is  its  stain 
not  contracted  by  omissions  of  duty  ?  O,  the  law  of 
God  is  spiritual,  strict,  universal.  It  extends  to  the 
regulation  of  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  heart. 
It  demands  the  active  graces  of  homage,  of  reverence, 
and  love,  to  its  almighty  Author.  It  claims  an  obedi- 
ence which  not  only  abstains  from  particular  or  gross 
transgressions  ;  but  which  ardently  and  unceasingly 
aims  at  a  conformity  in  all  respects  to  God's  most 
holy  will.  Who,  trying  himself  by  this  standard,  will 
not  acknowledge  that  he  falls  short  ?  who,  contem- 
plating himself  in  this  mirror,  will  not  see  that  he  is  a 
sinner  ?  who,  when  he  finds  that  his  life  is  daily  marked 
by  omissions  of  duty,  and  his  heart  destitute  of  many 
dispositions  and  exercises  which  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute it  pure  in  the  sight  of  God,  will  not  be  sensible 
that  he  needs  repentance?  —  Bishop Hohart' s  Sermons. 

POWER  OF  MATERNAL  PIETY. 

"  When  I  was  a  little  child,"  said  a  good  old  man,  "  my  mother 
used  to  bid  me  kneel  down  beside  her,  and  place  her  hand 
upon  my  head,  while  she  prayed.  Ere  I  was  old  enough  to 
know  her  worth,  slie  died,  and  I  was  left  too  much  to  my  own 
guidance.  Like  others,  I  was  inclined  to  evil  passions,  but 
otiten  felt  myself  checked,  and,  as  it  were,  drawn  back  by  a 
soft  hand  upon  my  head.  When  a  young  man,  I  travelled  in 
foreign  lands,  and  was  exposed  to  many  temptations;  but, 
wlien  I  would  have  yielded,  that  same  hand  was  upon  my 
head,  and  I  was  saved.  I  seemed  to  feel  its  pressure,  as  in 
the  days  of  my  happy  infancy ;  and  sometimes  there  came 
with  it  a  voice  in  my  heart, — a  voice  that  must  be  obeyed, — 
'  O  do  not  this  wickedness,   my  son,  nor  sin  against  thy 


God. 


Why  gaze  ye  on  my  hoary  hairs, 

Ye  children  young  and  gay  ? 
Your  locks,  beneath  the  blast  of  cares, 

Will  bleach  as  white  as  they. 

I  had  a  mother  once,  like  you, 

Who  o'er  my  pillow  hung. 
Kissed  from  my  cheek  the  briny  dew. 

And  taught  my  falt'ring  tongue. 

She,  when  the  nightly  couch  was  spread. 

Would  bow  my  infant  knee, 
And  place  her  hand  upon  my  head, 

And,  kneeling,  pray  for  me. 

But  then  there  came  a  fearful  day  ; 

I  sought  my  mother's  bed, 
Till  harsh  hands  tore  me  thence  away, 

And  told  me  she  was  dead. 
I  pluck'd  a  fair  white  rose,  and  stole 

To  lay  it  by  her  side. 
And  thought  strange  sleep  enchained  her  soul, 

For  no  fond  voice  replied. 

That  eve  I  knelt  me  down  in  woe, 

And  said  a  lonely  pray'r  ; 
Yet  still  my  temples  seemed  to  glow. 

As  if  that  hand  were  there. 
Years  fled,  and  left  me  childhood's  joy. 

Gay  sports  and  pastimes  dear ; 
I  rose  a  wild  and  wayward  boy. 

Who  scorn'd  the  curb  of  fear. 

Fierce  passions  shook  me  like  a  reed  ; 

Yet  ere  at  night  I  slept, 
That  soft  hand  made  my  bosom  bleed, 

And  down  I  fell  and  wept. 
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Youth  came— the  props  of  virtue  reel'd ; 

But  oft,  at  day's  decline, 
A  marhle  touch  my  brow  congeal' d  — 

Bless'd  mother,  was  it  thine  2 

In  foreign  lands  I  travell'd  wide, 

My  pulse  was  bounding  high  ; 
Vice  spread'her  meshes  by  my  side, 

And  pleasure  lured  my  eye  ; 

Yet  still  that  hand,  so  soft  and  cold, 

Maintain'd  its  mystic  sway, 
As  when  amid  my  curls  of  gold 

With  gentle  force  it  lay. 

And  with  it  breathed  a  voice  of  care, 

As  from  the  lowly  sod, 
"  My  son — my  only  one — beware  ! 

Nor  sin  against  thy  God." 

Ye  think,  perchance,  that  age  hath  stole 

My  kindly  warmth  away. 
And  dimm'd  the  tablet  of  the  soul; 

Yet  when,  with  lordly  sway, 

This  brow  the  plumed  helm  display'd. 
That  guides  the  warrior- throng, 

Or  beauty's  thrilling  fingers  stray'd 
These  manly  locks  among, — 

That  hallow'd  touch  was  ne'er  forgot ! 

And  now,  though  time  hath  set 
His  frosty  seal  upon  my  lot. 

These  temples  feel  it  yet. 

And  if  I  e'er  in  heaven  appear, 

A  mother's  holy  pray'r, 
A  mother's  hand,  and  gentle  tear, 
That  pointed  to  a  Saviour  dear, 

Have  led  the  wand'rer  there. 

Mrs.  Sigourney, 


Dr.  Stebbing,  of  Gray's  Inn,  speaking,  in  one  of  his 
sernions,  of  Hume  and  some  other  metaphysical  wri- 
ters, said,  sarcastically,  "  Our  thoughts  are  naturally 
carried  back,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  author  of  the 
first  philosophy,  who  likewise  engaged  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  He  did  so  ;  but  the  only  discovery 
they  found  themselves  able  to  make  was,  that  they 
were  naked." 

Ilicii  AND  Poor. — Poor  men  sometimes  think  what 
a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if  all  the  property  of  the  rich 
were  equally  divided  amongst  them,  and  that  in  future 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  grow  rich  ;  but  they  little 
consider  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  such  a 
measure.  In  the  first  place  they  must  begin  by 
robbery,  as  no  one  could  expect  that  the  richer  people 
would  willingly  part  with  their  property  ;  and  in  the 
next  place  they  would  find,  after  this  iniquity  had  been 
committed,  and  an  equal  division  of  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  nation  had  been  made,  that  each  person's  share 
would  be  a  very  small  one.  A  man  would  still,  as 
before,  be  obliged  to  work  for  his  living,  for  food  and 
clothes  could  not  be  had  without  somebody's  labour ; 
and  he  must  work  hard  too,  for  every  article  must  then 
be  produced  by  hand-labour,  as  all  the  large  manu- 
factories would  have  been  destroyed,  in  consequence 
of  the  ruin  of  the  masters  of  them  ;  and  what  could  be 
bought  before  for  a  shilling,  would  probably  cost  five 
times  as  much,  or  more,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
machinery.     In  a  few  months'  time,  those  people  who 


were  stronger  and  had  better  head-pieces  would  havo 
become  richer,  and  a  fresh  robbery  must  now  take 
place,  that  the  riches  might  be  again  divided.  In  short, 
the  whole  nation  would  become  a  set  of  robbers,  and 
neither  life  nor  property  would  be  secure  for  a  moment ; 
every  man  would  have  a  right  to  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  neighbour's  pocket  whenever  he  had  earned  six- 
pence more  than  himself.  Consider,  too,  that  all  those 
persons  who  have  been  reduced  to  distress  by  sickness 
or  bad  crops,  must  die  of  starvation,  as  nobody  will 
be  able,  however  willing,  to  relieve  them.  Is  it 
possible  that  such  people  could  thrive,  living  in  open 
defiance  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  civilised  man  ? 
It  is  not  possible ;  for  there  never  was  an  instance, 
since  the  world  began,  of  a  nation's  prospering,  and  of 
the  poor  enjoying  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life, 
where  property  was  not  respected. —  Ten  Minutes' 
Advice  to  Labourers. 

The  White  Stone. — "  To  him  that  overcometh  will 
I  give  a  white  stone."  It  is  generally  supposed  by 
commentators  that  this  refers  to  an  ancient  judicial 
custom  of  dropping  a  black  stone  into  an  urn  when 
it  is  intended  to  condemn,  and  a  white  stone  when  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted.  But  this  is  an  act  so  distinct 
from  that  described  in  the  Scripture  before  us,  **  I 
will  give  him  a  white  stone,"  that  we  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  tliose  who  think  it  refers  rather  to  a  custom 
of  a  very  different  kind,  and  not  unknown  to  the  clas- 
sical reader,  according  with  beautiful  propriety  to  the 
circumstances  before  us.  In  primitive  times,  when 
travelling  was  rendered  difficult  from  the  want  of 
places  of  public  entertainment,  hospitality  was  exer- 
cised by  private  individuals  to  a  very  great  extent,  of 
which,  indeed,  we  find  frequent  traces  in  all  history, 
and  in  none  more  than  the  Old  Testament.  Persons 
who  had  partaken  of  this  hospitality,  and  those  who 
practised  it,  frequently  contracted  habits  of  friendship 
and  regard  for  each  other ;  and  it  became  a  well- 
established  custom,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, to  provide  their  guests  with  some  particular 
mark,  which  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
and  ensured  hospitality  and  kind  treatment  whenever 
it  was  presented.  This  mark  was  usually  a  small 
stone  or  pebble,  cut  in  half,  and  upon  the  halves  of 
which  the  host  and  the  guest  mutually  inscribed  their 
names,  and  then  interchanged  them  with  each  other. 
The  production  of  this  tessera  was  quite  sufficient  to 
ensure  friendship  for  themselves,  or  their  descendants, 
whenever  they  travelled  again  in  the  same  direction  ; 
while  it  is  evident  that  these  stones  required  to  be 
privately  kept,  and  the  name  written  upon  them  care- 
fully concealed,  lest  others  should  obtain  the  privi- 
leges, instead  of  the  person  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended. How  natural,  then,  is  the  allusion  to  this 
custom  in  the  words  of  the  text,  "  I  will  give  him  to 
eat  of  the  hidden  manna ;"  and  having  done,  having 
made  himself  partaker  of  my  hospitality,  having  re- 
cognised him  as  my  guest,  my  friend,  "  I  will  present 
him  with  the  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  which  re- 
ceiveth  it:"  I  will  give  him  a  pledge  of  my  friend- 
ship, sacred  and  inviolable,  known  only  to  himself. — 
Rev.  H.  Blunt' s  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 
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THE  COMPLETENESS  OF  MAN'S  FUTURE 
KNOWLEDGE. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Cooper,  M.A, 
Minister  of  St  Paul's,  Stonehouse. 

The  incompleteness  of  man's  knowledge  in 
his  present  imperfect  state  of  existence  formed 
the  subject  of  a  previous  paper,  in  which  I 
endeavoured  to  shew  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  apostle's  declaration,  wehere  see  only  *'  as 
through  a  glass  darkly,"  and  must  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist — "  Such  knowledge 
is  too  wonderful  for  me ;  it  is  high,  I 
cannot  attain  unto  it."  This  truth  is  calcu- 
lated —  as  it  is  doubtless  in  some  measure 
designed  —  to  teach  us  humility;  that  we 
should  receive,  with  all  simplicity  of  mind, 
with  childlike  teachableness,  every  doctrine 
revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  without  gain- 
saying. If  such  be  the  small  amount  of  our 
knowledge,  and  such  our  incapacity  to  form  a 
just  conception  of  revealed  truths,  as  has 
been  already  shewn,  how  can  we  presume  to 
arraign  the  wisdom  of  God  in  any  of  his  dis- 
pensations, or  doubt  the  accuracy  of  any  por- 
tion of  revelation,  because  it  is  beyond  our 
ideas  of  truth  ?  how  can  we  dispute  the 
wisdom  of  any  of  the  dispensations  of  God's 
providence,  or  presume  to  murmur  at  any  of 
his  commands  or  decrees  ?  We  are  to  remem- 
ber, when  tempted  to  doubt  the  certainty  of  re- 
vealed truths,  that  we  are  now  but  as  children  ; 
and  that,  with  regard  to  these  matters,  we  can 
only  speak  as  children,  understand  as  children, 
and  reason  as  children. 

But,  though  God  is  thus  pleased  to  cause 
our  present  knowledge  to  be  incomplete,  and 
to  set  limits  to  our  investigation  into  high  and 
holy  mysteries,  he  has  been  graciously  pleased 
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to  reveal,  as  a  ground  of  hope  and  source  of 
consolation  under  this  state  of  pupilage,  that 
we  shall  not  always  remain  in  this  compara- 
tive ignorance  ;  and  that,  when  our  appointed 
change  comes,  we  shall  see  face  to  face,  and 
shall  know  even  as  we  are  known. 

So  complete  will  be  this  change  in  our 
condition,  as  regards  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  the  Divine  plans,  when  this  corruptible 
shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
put  on  immortality,  tliat  we  are  assured  re- 
specting our  present  knowledge,  "  that  it  shall 
vanish  away,"  or,  in  other  words,  it  will  be 
lost  as  trivial  and  valueless,  swallowed  up  in 
the  abundance  of  the  revelation  which  we 
shall  then  possess  ;  "  For,"  says  the  apostle, 
"  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away." 
As  when  we  become  men,  we  put  away 
childish  things  ;  so  when  we  are  admitted  to 
the  beatific  vision  of  the  heavenly  glory,  all 
the  knowledge  of  our  earthly  condition  will 
be  lost  and  forgotten,  as  the  imperfect  concep- 
tions of  childhood.  As  it  is  written,  "  Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him." 

In  this  gracious  and  glorious  promise  of 
the  eternal  Jehovah  our  faith  must  repose. 
Here  we  must  take  God  at  his  word  —  that 
God  with  whom  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
lie.  We  are  to  expect  great  things.  We 
cannot  expect  too  much,  or  conceive  the 
amount  of  bliss  or  of  glory  in  store  for  the 
faithful  servants  of  a  heavenly  Master.  SKall 
not  this  consideration  induce  u's  to  seek  to 
become  such  faithful  servants  ?  Shall  we  not, 
in  the  blessed  assurance  such  a  promise  is 
calculated  to  convey,  find  a  powerful  motive 
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to  labour  to  be  obedient,  simple-minded 
children  ?  Shall  we  not  willingly  endure  the 
affliction  which,  however  overwhelming,  is 
still  declared  to  be  light  and  but  for  a  moment, 
when  it  is  working  for  us  a  far  more  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory  ?  And  shall 
we  not,  in  the  believing  anticipation  of  the 
promised  glory,  be  content  to  walk  by  faith, 
and  not  by  sight ;  and,  like  the  apostle,  be 
confident,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from 
the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord  ? 
How  overpowering  the  thought,  that  the  day 
shall  come  —  and  we  know  not  how  soon  — 
when  every  cloud  shall  be  removed,  and  we 
shall  see  face  to  face  !  It  doth  not,  indeed, 
appear  what  we  shall  be;  but  "  we  knoiv"  says 
St.  John,  "  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  him  ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he 
is."  Then  shall  we  be  privileged  as  was 
Moses  in  the  mount,  when  the  Lord  spake 
unto  him  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto 
his  friend.  Then  "  will  he  speak  to  us  mouth 
to  mouth,  even  apparently,  and*  not  in  dark 
speeches ;  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord 
shall  we  behold"  (Numb.  xii.  8).  Then  shall 
we  walk  with  God  in  paradise,  as  did  Adam 
before  the  fall.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God ;"  yea,  "  in 
heaven  shall  we  always  behold  the  face  of 
our  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  And  bril- 
liant indeed  are  the  representations  of  that 
glorious  state,  where  we  shall  know  God  and 
the  things  of  God  even  as  we  are  known. 

We  can  at  present,  perhaps,  conceive  no- 
thing more  glorious  than  the  sun,  "  which  is 
as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber, 
and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race  ;" 
nothing  more  chaste  and  beautiful  than  the 
bright  orb  that  illumines  the  night :  but  God 
tells  us  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxiv.  23), 
*'  Then  the  moon  shall  be  confounded,  and 
the  sun  ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of  hosts 
shall  reign  in  moimt  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem, 
and  before  his  ancients  gloriously."  And 
again,  in  reference  to  the  future  dispensation 
of  the  Church,  "  The  sun  shall  be  no  more 
thy  light  by  day,  neither  for  brightness  shall 
the  moon  give  light  unto  thee ;  but  the  Lord 
shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and 
thy  God  thy  glory.  Thy  sun  shall  no  more 
go  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw 
itself;  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting 
light ;  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be 
ended"  (Ix.  19,  20).  And  with  this  agrees 
the  vision  of  St.  John  (Rev.  xxi.),  concerning 
*'  that  great  city  the  holy  Jerusalem,  descend- 
ing out  of  heaven  from  God,  having  the 
glory  of  God." 

After  a  description  of  the  beautiful  mate- 
rials of  which  the  city  is  composed,  it  is 
added  (22,  23),  "  And  I  saw  no  temple  there- 
in ;    for   the   Lord  God   Almighty  and  the 


Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it.  And  the  city 
had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon, 
to  shine  in  it :  for  the  glory  of  God  did 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof." 
And  then  (xxii.  4,  5),  it  is  said,  "And  his 
servants  shall  serve  him ;  and  they  shall  see 
his  face,  and  his  name  shall  be  in  their  fore- 
heads. And  there  shall  be  no  night  there  : 
and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the 
sun ;  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light ; 
and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 
Such  are  the  revealed  particulars  of  that 
glorious  state,  where  if  we  are  of  the  number 
of  God's  faithful  people,  we  shall  see  face  to 
face,  and  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known. 
And  who  shall  presume  to  add  any  human 
conception  of  that  state  of  perfect  knowledge 
and  bliss  ?  If  they  are  but  adaptations  to 
our  finite  conceptions  of  things,  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  shall  realise  them  to  more  than 
our  feeble  apprehensions  of  glory.  While, 
then,  we  submit  with  all  lowliness  of  mind 
to  our  present  condition  of  childlike  appre- 
hensions, and  ever  bring  a  teachable  spirit 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  acknowledge  our 
ignorance — thankful  for  that  measure  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  character  and  purposes 
of  the  divine  Being  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  vouchsafe,  —  we  are  privileged  to  look 
forward  to  a  state  of  manhood — a  state  of 
matured  understanding  and  knowledge  —  a 
state  of  glorious  renovation  of  our  bodies 
and  souls,  and  of  creation  itself.  This  is  our 
hope  ;  let  us  cherish  it ;  let  us  rejoice  in  it : 
and  let  us  not  forget,  that  "  every  man  that 
hath  this  hope  in  him"  of  seeing  God  face  to 
face  "  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure." 

ASTRONOMY. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in 

King's  College,  and  Curate  of  Wandsworth, 

No.  VIJL 

CAUSES    Dli^TURBING    THE    ASTRONOMICAL 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEMPERATURE. 

The  Lord  possessed  wisdom  in  the  beginning,  before 
his  works  of  old.  While  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the 
earth  (Prov.viii.  22,26)  he  infixedin  the  great  elements 
of  matter  those  laws  under  the  control  of  which  they 
were  to  congregate,  and  tlie  mighty  mass  take  its 
existing  form  and  substance ;  and  by  reason  of  which 
the  earth,  spinning  upon  her  axle,*  with  a  changeless 
motion,  and  in  an  appointed  path,  should,  to  the  end 
of  time, 

"  roll 
Her  motions,  as  the  first  {freat  Mover's  hand 
First  wheel'd  their  course."  Par.  Lost,  vii.  500. 

Moreovei-,  from  the  beginning  his  goodness  took  part 
in  the  counsels  of  his  wisdom.     He  so  poised,  there- 

*  "  With  inoffensive  pace  that  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle,  while  she  paces  even, 
And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smootli  air  along." 

Por.  io*/,  Viii.  1C4. 
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fore,  that  primeval  impulse,  that  there  should  be 
given  to  the  earth's  axle  a  position,  in  respect  to  the 
plane  of  her  orbit,  by  which  should  be  brought  about 
the  vicissitude  of  our  seasons — having  first  so  moulded 
her  shape,  that  this  position  of  her  axis  should  remain 
unchanged  for  ever.* 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  "  cold  and  heat, 
summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  cease  not, 
and  shall  not  cease,  while  the  earth  remaineth"  (Gen. 
viii.  21). 

In  very  deed  the  earth  is  "  full  of  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  5),  and  it  endureth  continually 
(Jam.  i.  17)  ;  he  "  blesseth  the  springing  of  it,  and 
renevveth  the  face  of  it,  and  enricheth  it  with  the 
river  of  God"  (Ps.  Ixv.  9,  11).  Vegetation  is  spread 
upon  it  as  a  garment,  and  life  throngs  it — 

"  Air,  water,  earth, 
By  fowl,  fish,  beast,  is  flown,  is  swum,  is  walk'd." 

Par.  Lost,  viii.  703. 

God  **  openeth  his  hand  liberally,  and  filleth  all 
things  living  with  plenteousncss."  "  He  causeth 
grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service 
of  man;"  "  so  that  the  pastures  are  clothed  with 
Hocks,  the  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  corn" 
(Ps.  Ixv.  13). 

That  position  of  the  earth's  axle  on  which  this  dis- 
tribution of  temperature  upon  its  surface  depends  is 
so  chosen  as  to  make  nearlij\  tlie  same  extreme  summer 
heat  to  traverse  almost  eight-ninths  of  it,  probably 
that  it  may  minister  every  where  in  succession,  and 
with  a  like  influence,  to  the  great  perpetuating  effort 
of  vegetable  life — fructification. 

In  this  equality  of  extreme  summer  heat  the  ex- 
treme winter  cold  does  not,  however,  partake.  Within 
the  tropics  the  seasons  are  scarcely  distinguishable  by 
any  difference  of  temperature  ;  whilst  there  are  places 
within  the  temperate  region  J  where  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  hottest  month  rises  to  842°,  and  that 
of  the  coldest  month  sinks  to  241". 

This  comparative  equalily  of  extreme  summer  heat, 
and  variety  of  extreme  winter  cold,  do  not,  however, 
embrace  tlie  whole  question  of  the  distribution  of  heat 
on  the  earth.  These  would  assign,  by  an  unerring 
law,  certain  invariable  mean  tempei-atures  to  particu- 
lar geographical  regions;  and  vegetation  would  spread 
itself,  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon  these  causes,  and 
with  it  animal  life,  in  a  series  of  graduated  and  parallel 
zones  from  the  poles  to  the  equator.     But  it  is  not  so. 

It  was  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  creative 
power  should  be  developed  under  an  infinitely  disse- 
minated variety  I  of  form  and  circumstance;  and  to 
this  i;am/?/ the  distribution  of  temperature  adapts  itself, 
and  ministers.  The  better  to  understand  how,  let  us 
return  to  the  supposition  of  the  artificer,  and  let  us 
imagine  that,  wishing  to  distxnbute  his  work,  not  with 
a  measured  and  artificial  uniformity,  but  by  a  natural 
variation  and  intermingling  of  its  forms,  he  finds  him- 
self straitened  by  that  accurate  distribution  of  tem- 
perature upon  his  globe  in  parallel  zones,  which  re- 

♦  The  earth  is  not  strictly  a  sphere,  but  an  oblate  spheroid, 
being  a  geometrical  solid,  which  may  be  imagined  to  be  gene- 
rated by  tlie  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  its  shorter  diameter. 
Had  her  form  been  that  of  a  perfect  sphere,  or  of  &  prolate  spheroid 
—a  figure  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  its  longer 
diameter — the  position  of  her  axis  would  have  been  perpetually 
changing,  and  the  climate  of  every  place  continually  varying. 
Her  existing  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid  would  have  been  given 
to  the  earth  had  she  iirst  been  made  to  revolve  when  in  a  fluid 
state. 

t  The  reader  may  here  be  reminded  of  the  fact  stated  in  a 
preceding  paper,  that  at  St.  Petersburgh  the  thermometer  rises 
almost  every  year  to  above  90°;  and  that  on  the  coast  of  Guinea 
it  rarely  exceeds  95".  In  this  country  almost  every  summer 
brings  a  few  days  of  tropical  lieat.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
exceptions  to  tlie  rule  stated  in  the  text — they  are  cases  of  re- 
viarlcalde  heat,  and  serve  but  to  confirm  it. 

t  At  Pekin,  the  extreme  heat  was  observed  by  the  embassy, 
in  18  H),  to  vary  in  September  from  90"  to  108". 

§  This  principle  of  infinite  variety  in  nature  we  are  all  per- 
fectly familiar  with.  It  is  even  implied  in  the  meaningwe  usually 
attach  to  the  word  natural  as  distinguished  from  artificial. 


suits  from  its  uniform  return  to  similar  positions  in 
respect  to  the  central  fire.  He  requires  to  be  able  to 
introduce  at  will  variations  in  the  great  features  of 
this  distribution.     How  shall  he  command  them  ? 

The  existing  variations  of  temperature  depend, /r.?/, 
upon  this,  that  the  rays  of  light  do  not  fall  upon  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  surface  of  his  globe  with  the  same 
inclination  or  obliquity.  Secondly, — Upon  the  differ- 
ence of  the  times  during  which  different  portions  re- 
volve in  the  heat  and  in  the  cold,  causing  them  to 
heat  and  cool  difierently. 

Both  these  causes  are  uniform,  and  independent  of 
the  artificer.  How  shall  he  control  their  operation, 
and  vary  them  ? 

ASPECT. 

He  may  diminish  the  obliquity  with  which  any  por- 
tion of  the  surface  receives  the  rays  of  heat,  and 
indeed  cause  it  to  receive  them  as  directly  as  though 
it  were  within  the  tropics,  and  under  the  point  of 
direct  heat  itself,  simply  by  elevating  it  from  the 
general  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  inclining  it  towards 
the  incident  rays.  In  the  like  manner,  he  may  cause 
it  to  receive  the  rays  less  obliquely  by  inclining  it 
from  them.  This  is  a  variety  of  temperature  which 
our  artificer  will,  in  point  of  fact,  of  necessity  have 
introduced  in  every  portion  of  the  sphere  which  he 
has  modelled.  Every  such  raised  and  modelled  part 
will  have  an  aspect  in  reference  to  the  light  and  heat, 
dependent  upon  its  foym  and  independent  of  its  posi- 
tion ;  and  thus  that  character  of  the  distribution  which 
depended  upon  the  spherical  form  of  the  surface  vdll 
of  necessity  be  infinitely  modified. 

It  is  precisely  thus  with  the  earth's  surface  ;  for 
this  reason,  no  doubt,  amongst  others,  it  is  ploughed 
into  deep  fissures  in  some  parts ;  sunk  through  large 
tracts  into  hollows*  in  others ;  here,  elevated  into 
table-lands,  whose  sides  slope  gradually  towards  the 
north  and  the  south,  towards  the  rising  and  the  setting 
sun;  every  where  broken  into  hill  and  dale,  mountain 
and  valley.  Thus,  under  a  vertical  sun,  the  sides  of 
the  Andes  receive  the  sun's  rays  as  obliquely  as  they 
fall  in  our  latitudes  upon  the  earth's  level  surface  — 
nay,  as  obliquely,  perhaps,  as  they  fall  in  summer  upon 
the  level  surface  of  the  snows  of  Spitzbergen  ;  whilst 
the  Alps  encounter  on  parts  of  their  southern  slopes 
as  direct  a  heat  as  that  which  burns  up  the  desert  of 
Sahara ;  and  on  their  northern  they  are  as  much  hidden 
from  the  sun's  influence  as  are  the  level  snows  of 
Lapland.  In  the  Alps  of  the  Vallais,  on  the  one  side 
you  may  see  the  vine  in  luxuriant  growth  when  the 
other  is  thick  ribbed  with  ice.  Thus,  too,  the  terraces 
and  sloping  planes  which  descend  from  the  vast  table- 
land of  central  Asia,  where,  inclining  from  its  northern 
limit,  they  pass  into  the  steppes  of  Siberia,  present, 
under  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh,  a  cold  intense  enough 
to  freeze  mercury ;  whilst,  upon  the  southern  terraces 
of  the  opposite  Himalaya  slope,  flourish  at  different 
elevations  the  pine-apple,  the  mangoe,  the  gigantic 
cotton-tree,  and  the  saul.  This  tropical  vegetation 
ascends  them  to  an  altitude  of  four  or  five  thousand 
feet,f  mingling  itself,  and  by  degrees  giving  way  to 
the  plants  of  a  temperate  region — elms,  willows,  roses, 
and  violets,  destined  in  their  turn,  at  a  yet  higher 
region,  to  yield  to  alpine  forms  of  vegetable  life. 

Every  possible  variety,  so  far  as  the  greater  or  less 
obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays  is  concerned,  is  thus  actually 
introduced  by  varieties  of  aspect.  Were  this  cause  of 
obliquity,  indeed,  the  only  one  affecting  the  tempera- 
ture, the  same  region  would  frequently  be  found  to 
present,  by  its  northern  and  southern  aspects,  the  cli- 
mates of  the  equator  and  the  poles.  The  southern 
side  of  a  mountain-chain  in  a  high  latitude,  presenting 

*  As  in  the  country  surrounding  the  Caspian,  many  hundreds 
of  square  miles  of  which  are  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  level  of  tlie  sea. 

«•  t  According  to  Dr.  Royle,  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Himalayan  Alountains. 
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itself  under  as  direct  an  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays  as 
though  it  were  a  level  surface  under  the  equator,* 
and  remaining  in  the  summer  during  a  longer  time 
every  day  under  its  influence,  would  soon  he  burned 
up  with  at  least  an  equal  heat,  were  it  not  that  there  is 
a  cold  proper  and  peculiar  to  mountain  regions  —  a 
cold  arising  out  of  a  distinct  cause  hereafter  to  be 
explained  —  mercifully  spread  upon  them  by  Him 
who  •*  possessed  wisdom  in  the  beginning,"  "  before 
the  mountains  were  brought  fortli,  or  ever  he  had 
formed  the  earth  and  the  world"  (Prov.  viii.  22-26), — 
to  temper  the  heat  of  those  direct  rays,  to  cover  them 
from  time  to  time  with  vapours,  to  make  the  rains 
descend  upon  them,  to  "  water  the  hills  from  above" 
(Ps.  civ.  13),  and  give  birth  to  the  streams.  So  far 
as  the  greater  or  less  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays  is 
concerned,  every  possible  variety  of  temperature  is 
thus  introduced  by  varieties  of  aspect. 

RADIATION. 

Another  great  cause  of  variation  from  an  uniform 
distribution  of  temperature  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
great  variety  of  the  substances  which  compose  the 
earth's  surface,  and  their  different  capabilities  for  the 
receiving  and  radiating  of  heat.  All  the  varieties  of 
soil, — light  and  open  vegetable  moulds,  gravelly  and 
rocky  tracts,  stiff  wet  clays,  and  sandy  plains,  have, 
it  cannot  be  questioned,  their  different  powers  of  radia- 
tion and  absorption  ;  and  whether  a  district  be  clay 
or  sand,  bare  or  covered  with  vegetation,  for  a  like 
cause,  greatly  affects  its  temperature.  It  appears  from 
experiment  that  the  slightest  differences  in  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  surfaces  of  bodies  are  sufficient  to 
give  them  different  properties  in  respect  to  the  radia- 
tion and  absorption  of  heat ;  differences,  for  instance, 
of  polish,  of  roughness  or  smoothness  —  of  colour, 
whether  they  be  white  or  black — of  material,  whether 
they  be  metallic,  or  vitreous,  or  vegetable  substances — 
moist  or  dry.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted,  that 
the  difference  of  surface  so  observable  in  different 
kinds  of  foliage — their  darker  or  lighter  colours,  their 
more  or  less  glossy  leaves,  the  filamentous  downy  f 
substance  which  sometimes  covers  them — are  all  things 
affecting  the  radiation  of  their  heat  with  an  infinite 
variation.  It  is  as  though  the  artificer,  to  introduce 
variety  into  his  work,  had  brought  about  the  various 
temperatures  which  for  this  purpose  he  required  by 
forming  its  surface  of  materials  of  different  shades  of 
colours,  different  degrees  of  roughness  or  smoothness, 
different  degrees  of  moisture,  different  physical  struc- 
tures. Thus  the  same  night  which  greatly  depresses 
the  temperature  of  a  track  whose  surface  is  a  humid 
clay,  or  a  dark  vegetable  loam — substances  which  may 
be  imagined  to  radiate  heat  freely  —  would  have  a 
much  less  influence  on  a  district  of  sand  ;  and  thus — 
to  take  an  example  on  a  smaller  scale — the  same 
morning  which  found  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
of  a  grass-field  greatly  reduced  below  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  would  exhibit  a  less  reduction  of  the  sur- 
face of  an  adjacent  ploughed  field,  and  a  yet  less  of 
the  hard  covering  of  a  neighbouring  high  road. J 

*  Tliat  it  may  do  this,  no  more  is  required  than  tliat  the  in- 
clination of  its  slope  to  the  horizon  should  equal  its  latitude. 

+  Downy  lilamentous  substances  are  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  radiation  of  heat.  Dr.  Wells  found  black  wool  among  the 
best  radiators. 

I  Dr.  "Wells  found  the  temperature  of  a  gravel-walk  to  be 
greatly  less  reduced  than  that  of  the  adjacent  grass-lawn  by  the 
radiation  of  the  same  night.  The  different  depressions  of  tem- 
perature of  different  substances  by  the  radiation  of  the  same 
night  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  deposition  of  hoar  frost. 
When  no  traces  of  it  can  be  seen  on  a  winter's  morning  on  the 
general  surface  of  the  road,  it  will  be  observed  deposited  in 
abundance  on  the  straggling  tufts  of  grass  which  border  it,  or 
are  scattered  here  and  there  upon  it,  and  it  will  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  neighbouring  grass-lields.  After  a  severe  frost  it 
may,  indeed,  be  seen  sometimes  upon  the  frozen  edges  of  the 
carriage-tracks,  or  upon  small  frozen  lumps  of  earth— a  circum- 
stance which  is  easily  explained  by  the  greater  radiating  surface 
•Hhich  these  present  as   compared  with  tlieir  bulk  than  the 


SHELTER. 

A  second  cause  of  variation  of  temperature,  as  it 
affects  vegetation,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  varieties  of  shel- 
ter under  which  its  various  forms  and  its  different  indi- 
viduals exist.  We  are  sufficiently  aware  that  shelter  is 
a  protection  to  ourselves  against  heat  and  cold :  in  the 
first  case,  it  acts  by  receiving  the  sun's  rays,  absorbing 
and  radiating  back  certain  of  them,  which  for  that 
reason  never  reach  us ;  in  the  last,  by  receiving  the 
rays  of  heat  which  we  ourselves  radiate,  and  radiating 
them  back  to  us.  It  is  thus  precisely  that  vegetation 
is  protected  by  shelter.  To  effect  this  protection  in  a 
degree,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  space 
which  affords  the  shelter  should  be  closed.  The 
intervention  of  any  object  between  a  radiating  body 
and  the  clear  sky  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  continual 
return  to  it  of  its  radiated  heat.  A  thin  awning  of 
muslin  has  been  found  sufficient  to  protect  a  delicate 
plant  from  the  cold  of  a  frosty  night  —  nay,  the  very 
interposition  of  a  fleecy  cloud  is  enough  to  cherish  all 
night  with  warmth  the  track  which  it  screens  from  the 
open  sky.* 

Of  the  shelter  which  vegetation  supplies  to  itself 
from  the  cold  of  night,  some  idea  may  from  these  facts 
be  readily  formed.  The  shelter  of  every  leaf,  no 
doubt,  cherishes  the  heat  of  some  other ;  every  blade 
of  grass  reciprocates  warmth  with  others  that  grow 
around  it ;  and  of  the  heat  which  day  has  given  to  the 
trees  of  the  forest  no  inconsiderable  portion  remains 
during  the  night  entangled  among  their  foliage.  Were 
it  not  indeed  for  this  mutual  shelter,  the  large  radiat- 
ing surfaces  which  vegetable  forms  present  in  com- 
parison with  their  bulk  would  subject  them  to  much 
greater  depressions  of  temperature  in  comparison 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil  than  those  which  they 
actually  experience,  and  destroy  them.  No  less  useful 
is  this  mutual  shelter  to  protect  them  in  certain 
regions  from  the  heat  of  day  than  from  the  cold  of 
night.  The  same  property  which  gives  them  a  great 
power  of  radiating  heat  gives  them  a  corresponding 
facility  for  absorbing  it.  Were  all  their  parts  equally 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  the  heat  thus  absorbed 
would  probably  exceed  the  measure  assigned  to  the 
economy  of  vegetable  life.  The  external  foliage  then 
only  receives  it ;  and  from  the  external  leaves  it  is 
partly  radiated  back,  and  partly  absorbed  and  radiated 
inwards  to  those  which  they  shelter. 

The  effect  of  shelter  in  ministering  to  the  purposes 
of  vegetation  a  subdued  heat  under  the  burning  day  of 
the  tropics,  and  a  moderated  cold  during  the  frosty 
nights,  may  be  conceived  fro^n  the  fact  stated  by 
Lieut.  Wellsted.t  that  in  the  Tehama  of  Arabia — 
perhaps  the  hottest  region  of  the  globe  —  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun  descending  upon  the  topmost  foliage 
of  one  of  the  islands  of  verdure  in  that  vast  ocean  of 
sand,  called  Oases,  raised  the  temperature  of  a  ther- 
mometer placed  six  inches  from  the  ground  only 
to  45". 

Under  the  varied  temperature  of  this  shade,  scarcely 
covering  an  area  300  yards  in  diameter,  and  fed  by 

general  material  of  the  road  does.  Thus  it  is,  too,  that  whilst 
the  glass  of  the  windows  of  a  house — glass  radiating  heat  freely — 
have  their  temperature  so  reduced  as  to  receive  a  deposition  of 
ice  from  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  none  is  to  be  seen  on 
its  walls. 

*  When  the  sky  of  a  clear  night  suddenly  became  clouded, 
Dr.  Wells  always  found  the  temperature  of  the  grass  in.<itantly  to 
rise:  on  one  occasion,  he  observed  it.  under  these  circumstances, 
to  have  elevated  itself  from  32"  at  nine  o'clock  to  39"  at  twenty 
minutes  past  nine;  and  in  twenty  minutes  more,  the  sky  having 
cleared,  to  have  sunk  again  to  its'  first  temperature.  On  another 
occasion,  the  night  clouded  over,  and  it  rose  1.5°  in  forty-live 
minutes.  It  is  to  the  exceeding  clearness  of  the  sky  that  the 
coldness  of  the  nights  of  certain  hot  countries  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. In  Palestine,  when  the  night  is  sheltered  by  no  cloud 
the  cold  is  intense.  Allusion  is  made  to  this  circumstance  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  40,  where  Jacob,  expostulating  with  Laban,  declares 
that  by  •'  day  the  drought  had  consumed  him,  and  the  frost  by 
night." 

t  Travels  in  Arabia,  recently  published. 
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that  clammy  moisture  of  tlie  atmosphere  wliich  in 
these  regions  always  accompanies  cold,  flourish  an 
inconceivable  variety  of  vegetable  forms.  There  is 
to  be  seen  the  shady  and  towering  date-palm  ;*  and 
bejieath  it  grow  almond-trees,  fig-trees,  and  walnut- 
trees,  of  enormous  size,  and  orange  and  lime-trees, 
whose  fruit  clusters  so  thickly,  that  scarcely  a  tenth 
part  of  it,  says  the  traveller,  can  be  gathered.  Tbis 
teeming  vegetation  claims  for  itself  every  spot  where 
there  are  springs  and  running  waters;  and  thus  it 
was  because  it  was  "  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of 
fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and 
hills,"  that  Moses  described  Canaan  to  the  Israelites 
as  "  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig- 
trees,  and  pomegranates;  a  land  of  oil -olive  and 
honey." 

CURRENTS  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

If  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  were  divided  into 
ten  equal  parts,  seven  of  them  would  be  found  to  be 
occupied  by  the  ocean,  the  land  covering  but  the 
remaining  three.  Of  all  those  various  properties  for 
the  radiation,  propagation,  and  absorption  of  heat, 
which  belong  to  tlie  different  substances  that  com- 
pose it,  and  which  affect  the  distribution  of  its  tem- 
perature, the  most  important  therefore  —  controlling 
all  the  rest — are  tlie  properties  of  water. 

The  ocean  has  properties  for  giving  out  and  propa- 
gating heat  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  land. 
Immediately  that  the  heat  of  the  stratum  which  forms 
its  surface  is  thrown  off  by  radiation,  having  become 
specifically  heavier  than  the  water  beneath  it,  the  sur- 
face sinks,  and  is  replaced  by  another  surface,  in  its 
turn  to  be  in  like  manner  renewed.  On  the  land' no 
change  like  this  can  take  place  ;  and  radiation  from 
strata  beneath  its  surface  is  continually  obstructed  by 
the  interposition  of  the  surface-stratum. 

Water  has  thus  a  remarkable  facility  for  throwing 
off  its  heat ;  and  thus  every  night  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  gives  out  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  heat 
it  has  received  in  the  day  than  the  land  does.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  derives  from  its  fluid  properties  no 
additional  facility  for  ahsorbirig  hesit;  for  its  surface, 
when  heated,  becomes  thereby  buoyant,  and  is  made 
by  its  buoyancy  to  retain  its  position  on  the  surface. 
So  that  heat  can  no  otherwise  reach  the  strata  beneath 
its  surface  than  it  reaches  the  parts  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  a  solid,  viz.  by  propagation. 

"What  is  the  difference  of  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed 
by  the  ocean  in  the  days  of  summer  and  that  radiated 
in  the  summer  nights — that  is  to  say,  what  is  the 
heating  eftect  of  the  warm  season  upon  it, — appears 
never  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  or 
observation.  That  it  must  be  much  less  than  the  cor- 
responding effect  upon  the  land,  and  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea  must  therefore  be  greatly  more  uni- 
form throughout  the  year  than  that  of  the  land,  is 
evident. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  only  way  in  which  the  sea 
tends  to  equalise  the  earth's  temperature.  The  dif- 
ferent portions  of  that  miglity  expanse  commnnicate — 
its  waters  extend  in  an  interrupted,  but  an  undivided 
sheet  from  the  equator  to  either  pole.  Thus  are  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  vast  mass  of  the  ocean  sub- 
-jected  to  all  those  varieties  of  temperature  which 
properly  belong  to  different  climates  of  the  earth.f 

Now,  when  the  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  a 
fluid  are  differently  heated,  they  cannot  remain  rela- 

*  It  is  only  from  tlie  descrijjtions  of  those  who  have  visited 
Eastern  countries  that  we  can  realise  that  idea  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  vegetation  on  which  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
allusions  of  Scripture  are  founded.  ,  How  intelligible,  for  in- 
stance, does  that  sublime  metaphor  in  which  the  righteous  is 
said  to  "  flourish  like  the  palm-tree"  become,  when  we  have 
conceived  a  vegetative  power  lifting  the  vast  umbrageous  head 
and  plume-like  foliage  of  the  majestic  date-palm  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  upon  the  clear  sky ! 

+  The  temperatures  of  the  ocean  at  tlie  equator,  in  lat.  25"*, 
and  in  lat.  50°,  may  be  represented  by  the  numbers  80,  70,  60. 


lively  at  rest  as  those  of  a  solid  do.  The  heated  por- 
tions, becoming  more  buoyant,  are  immediately  floated 
up  above  its  general  surface,  and  are  replaced  by  the 
surrounding  colder  and  heavier  fluid  which  flows  in 
beneath  them.  Thus  raised  above  the  general  surface, 
the  heated  parts  cannot,  by  the  known  laws  of  equili- 
brium, rest —  their  weight  puts  them  in  motion,  and 
they  spread  themselves  with  a  tendency  to  restore  the 
general  level  of  the  surface.  In  the  mean  time,  those 
portions  of  the  fluid  which  displaced  them,  being  in 
their  turn  subjected  to  the  same  heating  influences, 
are,  in  a  like  manner,  floated  up,  and  moved  off,  to 
give  place  to  others.  Thus  sMr/ace-currents  are  esta- 
blished in  the  fluid.  And  currents  like  these,  esta- 
blished by  like  causes,  are  principal  elements  in  the 
equalisation  of  the  earth's  temperature,  bearing  with 
them  the  burning  temperature  of  one  country  to  the 
cold  shores  of  another — ^  the  heat  of  the  tropics  per- 
petually towards  the  poles.* 

Now,  let  the  reader  be  again  reminded  that  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  sea  occupies  seven-tenths  of  the  surface 
of  the  whole  globe.  He  will  then  see  that  in  the 
peculiar  properties  of  water  for  the  absorption  and 
radiation  of  heat,  in  the  laws  of  its  equilibrium,  and 
in  the  fact  of  its  being  stretched  in  an  undivided  sheet 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  earth's  axis,  there 
is  an  admirable  provision  for  equalising  the  earth's 
temperature  from  season  to  season,  and  from  place  to 
place.f  So  that  in  his  wisdom  God  "  covered  the 
earth  with  the  deep  as  with  a  garment"  (Ps.  civ.  G), 
"  gathered  together  the  waters,"  and  "  compassed 
them  with  bounds"  (Job,  xxvi.  10). 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that,  whilst  the  properties  of 
water  for  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  its  laws  of  equi- 
librium, have  a  manifest  tendency  to  temper  the  cli- 
mate of  our  summers  by  abundantly  throwing  off  at 
night  the  heat  received  during  the  day,  and  to  soften 
the  cold  of  our  winters  by  transferring  to  us  some  of 
the  heat  of  the  tropics,  surely  in  higher  latitudes,  to 
which  little  heat  can  be  carried  by  currents,  and 
which  endure  during  six  months  of  the  year  almost 
a  continual  night,  these  properties  of  water,  which 
are  to  us  so  beneficial,  must  be  productive  of  an 
unendurable  cold.  For  six  months  of  the  year  the 
sea  must  there  be  perpetually  radiating  its  heat,  and 
perpetually  changing  its  surface  of  radiation,  until  the 
warmth  is  abstracted  from  its  deepest  abysses,  and 
the  lowest  degree  of  cold  reigns  through  its  mass. 
The  regions  about  either  pole  must,  in  point  of  fact, 
in  the  alternate  halves  of  the  year,  become,  as  it  were, 
vast  outlets,  whence  heat  from  all  parts  of  the  earth 
escapes  with  every  facility,  and  uselessly,  into  space. 

Nature  has  provided  against  this  result.  In  that 
region  the  properties  which  here  give  to  the  sea  a 
marvellous  facility  for  throwing  oft"  its  heat  cease  to 
operate.  When  reduced  to  a  certain  temperature, 
water,  instead  of  contracting  by  a  farther  radiation  of 
heat,  begins  to  expand,  "This  limit  of  temperature 
being  then  past,  instead  of  the  colder  strata  sinking, 
and  taking  their  places  in  succession  beneath  the 
warmer,  they  have  a  tendency  to  rise,  and  take  their 
places  above  them.  The  surface-water  thus  becomes 
the  coldest,  and  below  it  the  temperature  increases 
until    the   limit   is    attained   where   water   ceases   to 


*  There  is  a  vast  current  of  the  Atlantic,  called  the  Gulf 
Stream,  stretching  between  Cape  Hatteras,  in  North  America 
(lat.  350  N.),  and  the  Azores,  and  forming  in  the  midst  of  the 
Atlantic  a  lake  of  warm  water,  heated  from  3"  to  10"  above  the 
surrounding  sea,  and  not  less  in  dimensions,  according  to 
Rennel,  than  the  Mediterranean. 

t  It  is  by  reason  of  the  equalising  effect  of  the  sea  that  islands 
and  maritime  countries  in  general,  and  especially  their  coasts, 
have  proverbially  temperate  climates;  their  summers  are  colder 
by  reason  of  the  more  abundant  radiation  from  the  sea  at  night, 
and  their  winters  are  in  our  latitudes  milder  by  reason  of  the 
transfer  northwards  of  the  heated  waters  of  the  equator.  The 
climate  of  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  is  peculiarly 
mild.  It  is,  indeed,  now  ascertained  that  the  temperature  of 
that  sea  is  4®  or  b"  above  that  of  the  Atlantic. 
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expand,  and  beneath  whicli  no  subjacent  temperature 
can  sink.  In  the  mean  time,  the  surface-water  has 
become  ice,  which,  spreading  over  it  in  a  continuous 
sheet,  intercepts  the  farther  radiation  of  its  heat. 

Here,  then,  in  this  property  of  water,  we  have  a 
most  wise  and  gracious  provision  of  God.  The  outlet 
of  the  heat  of  the  sea  at  either  pole  is  closed.  A  seal 
of  ice  is  put  upon  it — as,  in  the  snow,  a  warm  mantle 
is  cast  down  upon  the  land. 

Such  are  a  few  among  the  many  manifestations  of 
that  wisdom  which  has  been  made  to  vary  in  an  end- 
less change  the  mighty  family  of  God's  creatures,  and 
that  goodness  which  carries  a  genial  and  sufficient  tem- 
])erature  to  all,  and  cherishes  each  individual  thing 
with  a  warmth  suitable  to  the  particular  economy  of 
the  existence  which  has  been  assigned  to  it.  '*  O 
Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches ; 
so  is  the  great  and  wide  sea"  (Ps.  civ.  24). 


ST.  ATIIANASIUS,  BISHOP  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

Of  those  eminent  men  of  "  a  strong  and  hardy  cast," 
to  use  an  expression  of  Milner,  whom  God  has  been 
pleased  to  raise  up  in  various  ages  of  the  Church  for 
the  defence  of  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  against  the  inroads  of  heresy,  Athanasius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
His  name  is  familiar  from  the  Creed  which  is  called 
his,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  he  was  not  its 
author.  He  was  born  at  Alexandria,  about  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  of  parents  eminent  for  their  piety. 
His  extraordinary  abilities  even  in  his  youth  attracted 
the  notice  of  Alexander  the  bishop,  who  appointed 
him  his  secretary,  and  afterwards  ordained  him  deacon. 
He  speedily  displayed  his  talents  and  learning,  espe- 
cially at  the  council  of  Nice,  where  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  enmity  of  the  Arian  party.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  he  was  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
people  appointed  to  the  see,  and  behaved  with  great 
prudence.  But  the  Arians  accused  him  to  the  em- 
peror of  various  crimes,  and  particularly  of  having 
sent  a  cabinet  full  of  gold  to  a  person  named  Philu- 
menus,  to  enable  him  to  usurp  the  government.  He 
was  consequently  obliged  to  appear  at  Psammathia  to 
justify  himself.  This  he  did  so  effectually,  that  he 
was  honourably  dismissed  by  the  emperor  with  a  letter 
to  his  people  testifying  his  innocence.  His  adversaries 
next  charged  him,  among  other  particulars,  with  mur- 
dering Arsenius,  a  Melitian  bishop,  and  cutting  off 
one  of  his  hands.  In  proof  of  this,  they  first  prevailed 
on  Arsenius  to  conceal  himself  in  Egypt,  and  then 
procured  a  dead  hand  to  produce  as  evidence  against 
Athanasius  at  a  synod  at  Tyre.  Some  of  his  friends, 
however,  having  discovered  that  Arsenius  was  at  Tyre, 
caused  him  to  be  seized,  and  kept  in  secret  custody 
till  the  trial.  The  charge  of  murder  was  brought 
against  Athanasius  with  great  confidence,  when  he 
ordered  Arsenius  to  be  brought  into  court,  and  asked 
the  judges  whether  any  of  them  knew  the  person 
of  whose  murder  he  stood  accused  ?  Being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  immediately  compelled  Arsenius 
to  appear ;  and,  shewing  them  both  his  hands,  to  the 
confusion  of  his  enemies,  "  Is  this,"  said  he,  "  the 
man  of  whose  murder  I  stand  charged,  and  of  after- 
wards cutting  off  one  of  his  hands  ?     He  has  them 


both ;  and  where  the  third  was,  which  I  cut  oft',  1  leave 
to  my  accusers  to  discover." 

The  council  having  met  again  on  other  business, 
and  Athanasius  finding  his  adversaries  determined  to 
wreak  their  malice  upon  him,  he  departed  privately  to 
Constantinople.  The  synod  immediately  deprived  him 
of  his  bishopric,  and  restored  the  Arians  to  communion. 
The  Emperor  Constantine  having  been  informed  of 
their  proceedings,  summoned  the  members  of  this 
synod  to  appear  before  him,  who,  perceiving  their 
plans  were  discovered,  to  screen  themselves  from  the 
royal  displeasure,  brought  a  fresh  accusation  against 
Athanasius,  that  he  had  threatened  to  prevent  the 
transportation  of  corn  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople. 
Though  utterly  false,  this  had  its  desired  effect.  The 
emperor,  enraged,  according  to  some,  banished  him  to 
Triers,  in  France  ;  but,  according  to  others  (and  among 
them  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  younger),  his 
motive  for  so  doing  was  to  prevent  his  falling  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  enemies. 

When  Athanasius  had  been  at  Triers  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  Constantine  died;  and  his  eldest  son,  who 
governed  the  western  part  of  the  empire,  immediately 
restored  him  to  his  bishopric,  and,  at  his  departure, 
gave  him  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  received  by  all  ranks  with  joy  and  gladness, 
which  greatly  annoyed  the  Arians,  who  did  not  suffer 
him  to  be  long  quiet.  Having  gained  over  to  their 
views  Constantius,  the  empress,  and  several  nobles, 
they  raised  fresh  tumults,  insinuating  to  the  emperor, 
that,  though  synodically  deposed,  he  had  returned  to 
his  office  without  a  sentence  of  absolution,  which  first 
ought  to  have  been  obtained.  They  also  charged  him 
with  having  caused  much  bloodshed.  Having  con- 
vened another  synod  of  their  confederates  at  Antioch, 
they  again  deposed  him,  and  appointed  Gregory,  an 
Arian,  in  his  place.  Athanasius,  informed  of  their 
proceedings,  went  to  Rome,  where  Julius,  bishop  of 
that  city,  assembled  a  council  to  examine  his  case. 
He  was  pronounced  innocent,  and  ordered  to  be  again 
restored  to  his  bishopric.  The  Arians,  however, 
having  the  civil  power  on  their  side  at  Alexandria, 
he  was  obliged  to  continue  at  Rome  for  some  years ; 
and,  during  his  absence,  the  Arians  exercised  the 
utmost  cruelty  on  their  opposers,  wounding,  whipping, 
and  imprisoning  all  on  whom  they  could  lay  hands. 

The  Emperor  Constans,  however,  was  prevailed  on 
by  Athanasius  to  call  a  general  council,  which  met  at 
Sardica,  in  Illyricum,  a.d.  317  ;  and,  after  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  affairs  of  Athanasius,  pro- 
nounced him  entirely  innocent  of  the  crimes  alleged 
against  him,  and  appointed  him  once  more  to  his 
bishopric,  of  which  they  declared  him  unjustly  de- 
prived ;  and  Constans,  warmly  espousing  his  cause, 
informed  his  brother  Constantius,  that  unless  he  would 
permit  him,  and  such  other  bishops  as  the  Arians  had 
deposed,  to  return  to  their  respective  sees,  he  would 
employ  the  whole  force  of  his  government  to  put  them 
in  possession  of  what  they  had  been  so  unjustly  de- 
prived. Constantius,  intimidated,  sent  three  letters 
to  Athanasius  inviting  him  to  return  to  Alexandria, 
and  granted  him  the  use  of  the  public  carriages  for 
his  more  speedy  conveyance  to  Antioch,  where  the 
emperor  then  held  his  court.  Athanasius  set  out  for 
Egypt,  and  arriving  at  Antioch,  was  honourably  enter- 
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tained  by  Constantlus,  who  gave  him  letters  to  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  through  which  ho  was  to 
pass,  commanding  them  to  conduct  him  safely  to  his 
diocese.  On  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  he  was  again 
welcomed  with  joy  by  persons  of  all  ranks.  For  some 
time  the  Church  of  Alexandria  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace.  On  the  death  of  Constans,  however,  who  was 
treacherously  slain  by  Mezentius,  it  appeared  that 
the  courtesy  shewn  by  Constantius  to  Athanasius  was 
feigned  ;  for,  first  ordering  liim  to  be  deposed  from 
his  bishopric,  he  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death 
wherever  found.  That  he  might  accomplish  this,  he 
sent  a  commander  of  the  army,  Syrianus,  to  Alexandria 
for  the  purpose,  who  at  first  behaved  very  peaceably  ; 
but  being  informed  that  the  people  were  assembled 
one  evening  with  Athanasius  at  their  devotions,  he 
ordered  a  party  of  soldiers  to  compass  the  church, 
while  with  the  rest  he  broke  in  among  the  congrega- 
tion. Dreadful  slaughter  ensued  ;  but  the  bishop  was 
by  some  of  his  clergy  carried  in  the  tumult  quite 
through  the  guards.  He  now  retired  to  the  wilder- 
ness, where  he  secreted  himself  among  a  society  of 
devout  ascetics  during  the  rest  of  Constantius's  reign. 
He  spent  his  time  in  devotional  exercises  ;  and  though 
eagerly  sought  by  his  enemies,  and  sometimes  nearly 
discovered,  he  was  kept  in  safety  till  they  relinquished 
their  pursuit. 

The  Arians,  under  the  conduct  of  George,  their  new 
bishop,  scourged,  imprisoned,  and  murdered  many. 
They  whipped  Eutychus,  a  subdeacon,  till  he  was 
senseless,  and  then  attempted  to  carry  him  to  the 
mines,  but  he  died.  Some  persons,  interceding  in  his 
behalf,  were  ordered  to  be  first  scourged,  and  after- 
wards imprisoned.  Many  had  their  houses  plundered ; 
others  either  fled  into  the  desert,  or  else  committed 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea. 

Constantius  died  a.d.  361,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Julian.  Athanasius  returned  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  met  a  most  joyful  reception.  The  streets  were 
crowded  with  people  from  all  the  neighbouring  parts, 
who  were  divided  in  classes  as  at  a  time  of  a  public 
triumph ;  and  such  was  the  magnificence  of  the  so- 
lemnity, that  it  became  a  proverj),  "  The  great  Atha- 
nasius was  not  brought  into  Alexandria  with  more 
splendour." 

Athanasius,  again  restored  to  his  people,  began  to 
rectify  the  irregularities  wliich,  during  his  absence, 
had  crept  in  among  them.  This  was  done  with  so 
much  prudence,  that  his  enemies  could  not  but 
applaud  his  conduct.  He  was  congratulated  on  his 
return  by  letters  from  the  most  eminent  Christians, 
several  of  whom  came  to  visit  him  ;  but  after  remain- 
ing at  home  a  short  time,  a  fresh  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  in  which  Arians  and  heathens  joined. 
Whilst  at  Alexandria,  he  had  converted  numbers  to 
the  Christian  faith,  and  among  the  rest  several  honour- 
able Greek  ladies.  A  complaint  was  consequently 
exhibited  against  him  to  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  was 
informed,  at  the  s^me  time,  that  if  he  was  suffered  to 
proceed  in  his  plans,  there  would  not  be  a  pagan  left 
in  all  his  diocese.  Julian,  enraged,  wrote  to  Ecdicius, 
the  governor  of  Alexandria,  to  the  following  effect : — 
"  Although  you  wrote  nothing  else,  you  ought  to  have 
informed  us  concerning  Athanasius,  the  enemy  of  the 
gods ;  with  respect  to  whom,  I  call  the  great  Serapis 


to  witness,  that  if  he  is  not  banished  from  Egypt  before 
the  1st  of  December  next,  the  regiments  under  your 
command  shall  be  fined  an  hundred  pounds  of  gold. 
It  is  no  small  trouble  to  me  that  by  his  means  all  the 
gods  should  be  set  at  nought.  Of  all  your  services, 
none  would  be  more  acceptable  to  me  than  to  hear 
that  he  is  driven  out  of  Egypt."  Athanasius  now 
prepared  to  depart,  stating,  however,  "  that  this  was 
but  a  little  cloud,  which  would  soon  pass  away." 
Having  taken  a  boat,  he  sailed  down  the  Nile  towards 
Thebais.  An  officer  came  to  Alexandria  to  apprehend 
him  ;  but  hearing  of  his  departure,  went  in  pursuit  of 
him.  Athanasius  and  his  friends  being  informed  of 
this,  he  was  persuaded  to  go  on  shore,  and  retire  to  the 
desert ;  but  he  commanded  the  steersman  to  sail  back 
again  towards  Alexandria,  saying,  "  Let  us  rather  go 
and  meet  this  executioner,  that  he  may  know  that  the 
God  who  is  for  us  is  greater  than  he  who  is  against 
us."  The  oflScer  and  his  company  meeting  the  boat, 
and  not  thinking  that  he  would  attempt  to  sail  that 
way,  he  only  inquired,  "  Whether  they  had  seen 
Athanasius  ? "  And  being  answered,  "  that  he  was  not 
far  off*,"  they  continued  their  pursuit.  Meanwhile  he 
returned  safely  to  Alexandria,  where  he  continued  in 
private  during  Julian's  reign. 

On  the  death  of  Julian,  Jovian  succeeded  to  the 
empire.  He  was  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  the 
foregoing  reign  had  been,  in  intention  at  least,  a  kind 
of  sufferer  for  tlie  Christian  cause  ;  for  Julian  having 
published  an  edict,  that  all  who  would  not  renounce 
Ciiristianity  and  embrace  paganism  should  be  divested 
of  their  military  employments,  he  immediately  threw 
down  his  belt  as  a  token  of  resigning  his  commission  ; 
but  the  situation  of  affairs  not  permitting  the  emperor 
to  part  with  him,  he  was  continued  in  his  office.  On 
ascending  the  throne,  he  publicly  declared  himself  a 
Christian,  and  commanded  that  the  exiled  bishops 
should  be  restored  to  their  sees.  He  wrote  to  Atha- 
nasius, desiring  him  to  send  him  an  exact  account  of 
the  true  Christian  faith.  Athanasius  immediately  con- 
vened a  synod  of  neighbouring  bishops,  who  drew  up 
a  letter  which  he,  together  with  some  others,  was 
ordered  to  present  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  the 
assembly.  In  this  letter  an  account  is  given  of  the 
orthodox  faith. 

The  emperor  having  perused  this  epistle,  Athana- 
sius was  dismissed  by  him  with  great  commendations. 

Jovian  died  after  a  short  reign  of  eight  months,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Valentinian,  who  made  his  brother 
Valens  his  partner  in  the  government.  Valens  being 
an  Arian,  and  the  eastern  provinces  falling  to  his 
share,  commanded  that  all  the  "orthodox  bishops 
banished  by  Constantius,  and  restored  by  Jovian, 
should  be  driven  again  from  their  churches.  Athana- 
sius was  consequently  obliged  to  retire  once  more  ; 
but  after  about  four  months,  on  the  intercession  of  his 
people,  was  allowed  to  return  again,  and  with  them  he 
continued  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Full  of  years, 
and  broken  with  labours  and  hardships,  he  departed 
this  life  about  the  year  .'373,  having  been  bishop  of 
Alexandria  forty-six  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
diocese  by  Peter,  whom  he  himself  chose  for  that  im- 
portant office. 

Athanasius  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  strong  na- 
tural talents,  and  of  much  information.    "Asa  writer/* 
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says  Milner,  "  he  is  nervous,  clear,  argumentative,  and 
every  where  discovers  tlie  man  of  sense,  except  in  the 
Life  of  Anthony  the  Monk,  and  other  monastic  pieces. 
The  superstitions  and  follies  of  that  unhappy  perver- 
sion of  piety  received  but  too  liberal  a  support  from 
his  influence.  Opposition  to  Arianism  absorbed  his 
whole  soul.  In  his  defence  of  the  Trinity,  he  guards 
it  on  all  sides  with  extreme  exactness.  He  shines, 
however,  more  in  his  life  than  in  his  writings :  his  con- 
duct every  where  appears  consistent  and  upright, 
siiarpened  too  much  by  long  and  cruel  opposition  in- 
deed, yet  never  governed  by  malice,  always  principled 
by  the  fear  of  God  in  this  whole  controversy.  I  doubt 
not  but  that  he  was  raised  by  a  special  Providence  to 
defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  while  men  of 
no  religion  are  blaming  his  asperity,  let  us  admire  the 
strength  of  that  grace  that  kept  him  so  invincibly  firm 
and  calmly  magnanimous,  and  through  his  means  pre- 
served to  us  this  precious  part  of  Christian  doctrine." 

Y. 


BENEVOLENCE  AND  SELF-GOVERNMENT 
ENFORCED : 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sharples,  B.A. 
Assistant  Minister  of  Sascton,  near  Tadcaster,  Yorkshire. 

James,  i.  27. 
*'  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Fa- 
ther is  this,  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world." 

The  Christian  religion  is  eminently  "  good 
will  towards  men ;"  for,  like  its  divine  Author, 
it  breathes  a  spirit  of  universal  benevolence. 
The  benefits  which  it  proclaims  are  for  the 
whole  human  race  —  benefits  which  respect  as 
well  the  present  as  the  future  world.     Yes,  it 
is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  religion  which 
we  profess,  that,  while  it  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light,  its    direct  tendency  is 
also  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man  here. 
The  position  thus  assumed  is  most  power- 
_  fully  set  forth  in  that  beautiful  and  glowing 
description  of  the  nature  of  pure  and  unde- 
filed religion  which  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
text.     The  words  in  which  that  description 
is    conveyed,   so    truly  pathetic   and   heart- 
moving,  seem  to  come  over  us  with  the  force 
of  a  charm  ;  the  sentiments  therein  embodied 
win  their  way  to  the  best  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture by  the  very  language  in  which  they  are 
clothed ;  for,  notwithstanding  man's  degrada- 
tion, the  beautiful  and  the  virtuous  claim  his 
admiration,   and    invite    his    assent  by  their 
own    intrinsic    worth.      Howbeit,    the    great 
moral  duties  of  life  come  recommended  to  us 
by  a  voice  of  higher  authority  than  that  of 
philosophy,  and  are  enforced  upon  us  by  a 
consideration    of  higher   motives    than   any 
which  unenlightened  reason  can  furnish.     It 
is  true  the  apostle  has  in  the  text  exhibited 
*  Preached  to  Members  of  a  Philanthropic  Institution. 


religion  in  its  practical  workings,  distinct  from 
the  actuating  principles  ;  but  these  are  never 
disunited  in  Christian  experience,  being,  in 
fact,  in  the  spiritual  world  what  cause  and 
effect  are  in  the  natural.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  understand  the  apostle  as  proposing 
morality  to  us  in  the  abstract,  but  as  enfor- 
cing upon  our  attention  the  necessity  of  per- 
sonal purity  and  practical  piety,  from  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  our  profession. 
Consequently  it  will  not  be  either  improper 
or  unprofitable  to  offer  in  the  first  instance, 

I.  Some  observations  connected  with  the 
motives  and  obligations  of  Christian  duty, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  two  compre- 
hensive duties  of  benevolence  and  self-govern- 
ment, described  in  the  text. 

God  is  love.     His  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works.    Whether  we  trace  the  charac- 
ter of  the  high  and  lofty  One  in  the  works  of 
nature,  or  in  the  dispensation  of  grace,  the 
same    benevolent   trait   of  the  Deity   every 
where  meets  our  view.     Our   creation,  pre- 
servation, and  all  the  blessings  which  teem  on 
every  hand,  are  from  him — the  offspring  of 
his  bounty,  and,  as  such,  have  laid  us  under 
very  many  and  great  obligations.     But  espe- 
cially, and  above   all,  we  are   to  remember 
that  God  hath  showered  down   his   choicest 
spiritual  blessings   upon  us.     Our  land  the 
day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited.  "  Jesus 
Christ  hath  been  evidently  set  forth,  crucified 
among  us ;"  and  to  what  end  ?     "  To  finish 
the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins, 
and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness."     Surely, 
then,  you  will  say,  redemption  is  an  unspeak- 
able gift.     Therein  we  behold  the  brightest, 
the  most  stupendous   display  of  everlasting 
mercy.     Redemption,  therefore,  calls  for,  on 
our  part,  the    most  heartfelt  gratitude,  the 
most  cheerful  and  unreserved  obedience;  and 
the  people  of  God,  fully  sensible  of  so  much 
unmerited   goodness,    and   grateful    for    the 
wondrous    work  which    rescued   them    from 
their  lost  condition,  do  ask   with   thankful- 
ness, "  What  return  shall  we  make  unto  the 
Lord  for    all  his   benefits  ? "     They  have  it 
inscribed  on  their  hearts,  in  characters  traced 
by  the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent  himself,  "  Ye 
are  bought  with  a  price  ;"  therefore  they  feel 
constrained   to   "  glorify  God  both  in   their 
bodies  and  in  their  spirits,  which  are  God's." 
To  present  themselves   ''  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,"  they  acknowledge 
to  be  "  a  reasonable  service."     Sin  it  was, 
they  reflect,  that  drove  man  out  of  the  terres- 
trial paradise,  and  that  still  seeks  to  exclude 
him    from    the    heavenly.     Sin    it    was    that 
brought  down  the  eternal  Son  of  God  from 
the  glory  which  he  had  before  the  world  was  ; 
that  made  him  a  "  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
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quainted  with  grief;"  and  which  at  length 
"  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory."  Sin,  there- 
fore, so  odious  to  a  God  of  infinite  purity,  is 
the  accursed  thing  which  they  hate,  the  bitter 
root  which  has  poisoned  the  cup  of  all  life's 
sweets,  the  source  of  all  present  and  of  future 
woe.  Hence  their  most  earnest  and  prayerful 
desires  are,  that  they  may  be  holy,  even  as 
God  is  holy ;  that  they  may  be  preserved 
*'  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God 
without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse 
and  crooked  generation."  And  hope  sup- 
ports them  in  their  conflict  with  every  enemy 
of  their  peace,  and,  in  faith  of  the  promises, 
they  anticipate  the  glory  that  shall  be  re- 
vealed. 

But,  besides  motives  of  personal  holiness, 
there  are  others  also  which  influence  our  con- 
duct as  respects  the  world  at  large.  Thus, 
both  individually  and  collectively  the  benign 
power  of  the  Gospel  is  exerted.  The  Chris- 
tian reasons,  "  If  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  another.  Are  we  not  all 
children  of  one  common  parent  ?  Hath  not 
God  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Are 
we  not  all  involved  in  one  common  calamity? 
Are  we  not  all  hastening  to  the  same  goal, 
the  grave  appointed  for  all  living,  being  but 
pilgrims  and  strangers  upon  earth,  as  all  our 
fathers  were  ?  Then,  as  Christians,  our  duty 
is  to  be  '  kind  one  to  another,  tender 
hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God, 
for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  us.'"  But 
further  ;  this  life  we  know  is  only  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  better,  and  accordingly  as  we  shall 
have  performed  our  parts  well  or  ill  here  to 
our  brethren  that  are  in  the  world,  so  will  our 
reward  be  hereafter.  And  this  our  Lord  hath 
himself  shewn  us  in  his  description  of  the  day 
of  judgment :  "  Then  shall  the  king  say  unto 
them  on  his  right  hand.  Come,  ye  blessed 
children  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  :  for  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave 
me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  ; 
naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and 
ye  visited  me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came 
unto  me"  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46).  And  the  king 
is  then  further  represented  as  assuring  them, 
when  they  counted  themselves  unworthy  of 
such  commendation,  and  were  conscious  that 
they  had  done  nothing  to  benefit  the  Saviour 
'personally — "Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
tiiese  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
Thus  we  are  taught  on  the  divine  authority 
of  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  that  a  favour 
conferred  in  his  name,  and  for  his  sake,  shall, 
out  of  the  fulness  of  his  grace,  receive  a  full 
recompense  of  reward. 


But  who  are  those  who  stand  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  Saviour  Judge,  and  whom,  trem- 
bling, and  dejected,  and  despairing,  the  Lord 
now  addresses  ?  With  calm  but  unbending 
justice  he  pronounces  that  awful  sentence, 
"  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 
These  are  represented  as  having  lived  in 
ignorance  of  the  divine  requirements  of  the 
Gospel.  They  have  not  imbibed  its  generous 
and  self-denying  spirit :  they  have  not  lived 
for  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures,  but 
have  been  wrapped  up  in  their  own  selfish 
interests.  Insensible  of  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  others,  and  careless  about  them,  they 
have  only  studied  their  own  advantages,  how 
they  might  benefit  themselves,  or  their  own 
immediate  connexions.  But  they  are  now 
made  aware  of  their  error,  and  of  the  awful 
condition  in  which  they  are  placed  in  conse- 
quence :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not" — performed  no  act  of  kind- 
ness— "  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 
not  to  me."  And  then  comes  the  concluding 
scene  of  all,  which  places  man  in  a  state, 
whether  for  weal  or  woe,  unchangeable  as  it 
is  never-ending:  "  And  these  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal."  Thus  we  see  that  our  own 
best,  our  immortal  interests,  are  closely  and 
inseparably  connected  with  those  duties  of 
sympathy  and  charity  which  we  owe  to  our 
less  fortunate  brethren^?  Not,  indeed,  that 
our  benevolent  actions,  or  works  of  any  other 
description,  possess  any  innate  value  to  re- 
commend us  to  the  favour  of  God,  much  less 
to  merit  a  reward  from  him — (far  be  from  us 
any  such  self-righteous  thoughts)  —  yet  a  re- 
ward of  grace  shall  be  given  to  them  who, 
actuated  by  the  principles  of  their  divine 
Master,  have  in  their  generation,  after  his 
example,  gone  about  doing  good.  The  fore- 
going remarks  naturally  lead  to  a  further 
consideration,  viz.,  that  of 

II.  Practice  the  test  of  religious  principle. 

Motives  of  duty  imply  duties  to  be  per- 
formed. It  sufficiently  appears  that  the  whole 
of  Christian  duty  is  not  comprised  in  a  sys- 
tem of  opinions,  nor  in  the  mere  observance 
of  external  ceremonies.  No  ;  "  that  religion 
which  shall  pass  for  pure  and  undefiled  in  the 
account  and  censure  of  God  our  heavenly 
Father,  is  not  that  which  consists  in  good 
words,  and  glorious  shews,  and  holy  pro- 
fessions, but  that  which  approves  itself  in 
actions."  External  homage  unaccompanied 
by  obedience,  is  all  "  false  and  hollow," 
worthless  and  unprofitable.  "  Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  thatdoeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
And  our  Saviour  hath  himself  laid  down  a 
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distinguishing  mark,  equally  applicable  to 
both  true  and  false  disciples  :  "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them  "  (Matt.  vii.  20-21). 
Now,  one  essential  requisite  of  pure  and  un- 
defiled  religion  the  text  informs  us  is, 

1.  "To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction."  A  mind  truly  touched  with 
heavenly  influence,  will  lead  us  to  view  with 
eyes  of  pity  and  compassion  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  affliction,  to  enter  into  their  sor- 
rows, and  to  pour  into  their  wounds  the  balm 
of  consolation.  In  this  respect,  as  in  all 
others,  the  Son  of  God  claims  our  attention. 
At  the  grave  of  Lazarus  "  Jesus  wept."  Over 
Jerusalem,  the  beloved  but  devoted  city,  he 
poured  forth  the  plaint  of  sorrow,  the  more 
embittered  by  the  reflection  that  her  case  was 
hopeless  :  "  Behold  your  house  is  left  unto 
you  desolate."  But  Jesus  not  only  sympa- 
thised ;  his  life  was  one  continued  action  of 
good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men.  And 
our  sympathy,  if  genuine,  will  also  urge  us  to 
the  performance  of  benevolent  actions.  From 
the  face  of  the  poor  we  must  not  turn  away, 
when  we  possess  the  means  of  relieving  their 
wants.  The  divine  principle  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion, which  inculcates  the  loving  of  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  will  not  allow  se?iti- 
ment  to  usurp  the  place  o^  action;  to  express 
our  sympathy  for  *'  a  brother,  a  sister,  naked 
and  destitute  of  daily  food,"  with  a  *'  Depart 
in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  notwith- 
standing we  give  them  not  those  things  which 
are  needful  to  the  body"  (James,  ii.  15,  16). 
It  is  practical  benevolence  that  is  required  of 
us — to  "  do  good  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing 
again." 

More  favoured  Christians  reflect — *'  Our 
lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places ; 
surely  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  us 
all  the  days  of  our  lives."  But  our  lot  might 
have  been  otherwise  :  and  in  that  case,  our 
misery  would  be  tenfold,  if  no  friendly  hand 
were  held  out  to  help  us.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, our  spirits  would  fail  more  and 
more,  and,  at  last,  perhaps,  we  should  sink 
into  an  untimely  grave,  destitute  and  heart- 
broken. But  worldly  destitution  is  no  ima- 
ginary case  with  others.  Many  of  our  fellow- 
mortals  are  actually  labouring  under  sorrow, 
sickness,  or  other  adversity ;  many  are  the 
afflicted  who  are  crying  on  their  beds,  in  the 
night-watches,  "  Would  to  God  it  were  morn- 
ing!" and  then  when  the  morning  has  come, 
"  Would  to  God  it  were  evening  !"  And  such 
reflections  are  not  suffered  to  lie  dormant  or 
inoperative  in  the  breast,  but  their  effects  are 
made  visible  to  all  men  ;  for  so  our  Lord  hath 
taught  his  disciples,  ^'  Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven"  (Matt.  v.  16).     •*  But,"  says  St.  John, 


**  whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his 
brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels 
of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  him  ?  My  little  children,  let 
us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth"  (1  John,  iii.  17). 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  is  this, 
— that  the  Christian  is  bound,  both  by  duty 
and  obligation,  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men. 
And  sure  I  am,  that  the  humblest  Christian 
will  rejoice  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  contri- 
bute to  the  alleviation  of  the  common  misery, 
I  can  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  experience 
of  any  child  of  poverty  whose  heart  is  right 
in  the  sight  of  God,  whether  it  does  not 
furnish  a  pleasing  subject  of  reflection  to  him, 
whenever  he  is  enabled,  as  well  as  the  more 
affluent,  to  subserve  the  cause  of  suffering 
humanity,  or  in  any  way  to  promote  the  good 
of  mankind.  Now  the  question  for  him  is, 
how  he  can  best  bring  inW  active  exercise 
his  benevolent  intentions.  Can  he  do  more 
good  with  humble  means,  in  his  individual 
capacity,  or  through  the  medium  of  a  society 
having  the  same  common  object  in  view  ? 
And  here  I  pronounce,  without  any  hesitation, 
that  *'  union  is  strength." 

But  in  the  particular  case  of  benefit-so- 
cieties, it  may  be  urged  that  a  wide  field  is 
thus  opened  for  the  workings  of  selfishness. 
Undoubtedly,  private  feelings  may  operate  to 
a  considerable  extent ;  motives  of  common 
prudence  counsel  union  with  some  society, 
from  which  a  reciprocal  benefit  may  flow  into 
a  man's  own  bosom,  in  his  own  hour  of  need, 
should  that  hour  ever  arrive  to  him.  But  a 
regard  to  self-interest  is  not  essentially  or 
necessarily  wrong  in  principle  ;  though  we 
are  bound  to  acknowledge,  it  furnishes  a  less 
noble  motive  to  action.  It  does  not  reach 
that  perfection  of  charity  which  giveth,  hoping 
for  nothing  again ;  yet  it  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  law  of  Christian  liberty.  It 
may  exist,  without  leading  to  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  Christian  duty  of  loving  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves.  When,  indeed,  per- 
sonal advantage  becomes  the  predominant 
motive  with  us,  actions,  however  outwardly 
splendid,  or  whatever  good  they  may  be  cal- 
culated to  produce,  lose  all  their  value  in  the 
eyes  of  Him  who  knoweth  what  is  in  man, 
and  who  regardeth  the  purity  of  principle  on 
which  he  acts.  But  this  is  a  supposition 
which  is  not  supposed  in  the  present  case.  I 
am  advocating  union  on  the  broad  and  ac- 
knowledged principle  of  benevolent  societies, 
viz.,  that  of  mutual  benefit, —  a  principle,  I 
maintain,  which  both  reason  approves  and 
Scripture  sanctions  (Acts,  iv.  34-37).  Of 
course,  individual  members  have  their  own 
respective  interests,  but  these,  again,  are 
bound   up   in   the  general   interests   of  the 
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society  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  we  may 
well  hope,  that  many  persons  in  becoming 
members,  although  not  neglectful  of  their  own 
individual  interests,  nor  expected  to  be  so, 
are  yet  actuated  by  the  higher  and  holier 
motives  held  forth  in  the  motto*  of  your 
order ;  being  influenced  by  that  ennobling 
principle,  the  love  of  Christ  constraining 
them. 

Thus,  then,  though  all  may  not  be  such  as 
we  could  wish  in  the  actual,  rather  than  in 
the  theoretical,'!"  constitution  of  benefit-so- 
cieties, the  system  of  union  itself  rests  its 
claims  to  our  approbation  on  the  plain  grounds 
of  practical  utility  and  scriptural  example. 
Your  duties,  when  discharged  from  right 
views  of  scriptural  obligations — from  spirkual 
motives  —  undoubtedly  are  of  that  charity 
**  without  which  whosoever  liveth  is  accounted 
dead  before  God."  But  here  my  office,  as  a 
Christian  minister,  calls  me  to  caution  you  as 
to  the  nature  of  Christian  conduct.  Suffer 
me  to  remind  you,  that  God  desireth  "  truth 
in  the  inward  parts."  You  are  not,  then,  to 
suppose,  because  the  objects  proposed  by 
your  institution  are  such  as  Christianity  ap- 
proves, that  you,  the  members,  are  therefore 
necessarily  actuated  by  Christian  principles, 
or  that,  because  you  perform  certain  required 
duties,  you  have  an  undoubted  title  to  claim 
fellowship  with  the  Lamb,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lamb.  The  fact  is,  that  natural 
religion — I  mean  religion  without  the  cross — 
fully  recognises  and  admits  the  usefulness 
of  societies  organised  to  relieve  the  tem- 
poral necessities  of  our  distressed  fellow- 
creatures,  and  calculated  to  smooth  down  the 
rugged  path  of  life.  Thus  it  happens,  that 
philanthropy  may  exist  without  Christian 
charity,  though  the  latter  cannot  exist  apart 
from  the  former ;  seeing  that  charity  embraces 
in  its  comprehensiveness  every  highest  excel- 
lence and  virtue  (1  Cor.  xiii).  Whether  your 
philanthropy  bears  the  impress  of  the  Divine 
seal,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  you  are  the 
subjects  of  vital  godliness,  I  shall  leave  for 
your  own  consciences  to  determine,  in  the 
examination  which  I  now  propose  to  make 
of  the  second  characteristic  of  pure  and  un- 
defiled  religion  mentioned  in  the  text :  which 
is  this — 

2.  To  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world. 
My  brethren,  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness. Experience  bears  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  wherever  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has 

*  Amicitia,  Amor,  et  Veritas. 

+  The  author  liere  begs  to  append  a  note,  expressive  of  liis 
disapprobation  of  the  practice  which  so  very  generally  prevails 
among  benefit-societies,  and  the  various  philanthropic  orders,  of 
holding  meetings  at  taverns  and  public-houses  ;  tlius  throwing 
in  tlic  way  of  the  improvident  a  strong  temptation  to  acts  of  in- 
temperance and  vice.  So  long  as  this  part  of  the  system  is 
maintained,  rules  and  regulations  notwithstanding,  the  inevit- 
able result  will,  in  many  instances,  be  such  as  every  friend  of 
virtue  and  morality  must  deplore. 


not  been  received  into  the  heart,  there  sin 
reigns.  It  is  evident,  I  say,  to  our  observa- 
tion, that  until  the  Saviour  is  fully  and  truly 
acknowledged  in  his  threefold  office  of  Pro- 
phet, Priest,  and  King,  man  continues  the 
slave  of  his  corrupt  passions,  "  being  led 
captive  by  Satan  at  his  will."  Notwithstand- 
ing some  specious  shows  of  virtue,  as,  for 
instance,  philanthropy,  irregularities  of  life 
and  conversation  will  }ye  found  to  prevail, 
demonstrating  too  plainly  the  unsubdued  na- 
tural opposition  of  the  heart  to  that  purity 
and  holiness  which  God  requires  of  his  crea- 
tures. Hence  such  Scriptures  as  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God  ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be"  (Rom.  viii.  7);  "  The 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth"  (Gen.  viii.  21);  "  That  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh  "  (John,  iii.  6).  Hence, 
also,  the  children  of  God  are  represented  as 
"  being  not  of  the  world,"  but  as  chosen  out 
and  separated  from  the  world ;  as  possessing 
new  afiections  and  a  new  nature.  "  Beloved," 
wTites  St.  John,  "  whosoever  is  born  of  God 
doth  not  commit  sin"  (1  John,  iii.  9);  that  is, 
the  regenerate  man  doth  not  allow  himself  in 
the  commission  of  sin,  but  earnestly  endea- 
voui-^,  through  the  Spirit  of  holiness  which  is 
given  him,  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
God. 

Now,  brethren,  examine  yourselves  by  the 
test  here  proposed.  Inquire  what  are  your 
real  characters  in  the  sight  of  the  holy,  heart- 
searching  God.  Does  your  sympathy  for  the 
distressed  spring  only  from  natural  feeling  ? 
or  are  you  also  actuated  by  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  motives  in  visiting  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction?  Can  your 
philanthropy  assume  the  higher  designation 
of  Christian  charity  ?  Remember  what  has 
been  already  intimated,  that  genuine  religion 
is  not  partial  in  its  workings,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, extends  its  influence  over  the  whole 
man, — to  every  thought,  and  word,  and  action. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  choose  which  laws  of 
God  to  obey,  and  which  to  disobey.  A  par- 
tial obedience  is  no  obedience  at  all.  "  Be 
not  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked."  You  can 
make  no  compromise  in  the  matter.  You 
cannot  serve  two  masters  so  opposite  in  their 
characters  and  motives  as  the  God  of  heaven 
and  the  god  of  this  world.  The  Lord  requires 
the  service  of  the  heart :  "  My  son,"  he  says, 
"  give  me  thy  heart;"  and  consequently,  the 
obedience  which  the  Christian  pays  to  the 
divine  requirements  will  not  be  merely  occa- 
sional or  casual,  according  to  circumstances, 
but  habitual  and  confirmed,  the  Lord  being 
his  helper.  At  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  divine  principle  of  sanctifying 
grace  will  preserve  him  unpolluted  from  those 
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bad  practices  and  irregular  indulgences  which 
are  so  common  in  this  wicked  world.  The 
Christian  feels  himself  called  on  to  walk  cir- 
cumspectly on  all  occasions  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  world  ;  he  knows  that  to  act  con- 
sistently with  his  high  calling,  his  conversation 
must  ever  be  such  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Although  in  times  past  he  may  have 
followed  the  sinful  customs  of  tlie  world,  and 
ran  with  the  ungodly  to  the  same  excess  of 
riot,  it  is  not  so  with  him  now,  having  been 
*'  quickened  together  with  Christ,"  and  *'  cre- 
ated in  him  unto  good  works." 

If  these  things  be  so,  "  who  then,"  my 
brethren,  "  is  a  wise  man  among  you,  and 
endued  with  knowledge?  Let  him  sliew  out 
of  a  good  conversation  his  works  with  meek- 
ness of  wisdom."  If  your  assembling  within 
these  walls  be  "  for  the  better,"  and  not  "  for 
the  worse,"  let  your  rejoicing  this  day  be 
tempered  with  that  moderation  and  sobriety 
of  conduct  which  the  Gospel  inculcates  and 
requires.  "  Let  your  moderation  be  known 
unto  all  men."  See  to  it,  my  brethren,  "  that 
your  good  be  not  evil  spoken  of."  And,  in 
conclusion,  let  me  press  upon  the  various 
members  the  great  importance,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  being  enrolled  in  another  society, 
the  society  of  true  believers,  "  who  are  knit 
together  in  one  communion  and  fellowship  in 
the  mystical  body"  of  the  Son  of  God.  Bre- 
thren, "  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there 
be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." 


AN  EARNEST  AND  AFFECTIONATE  ADDRESS 

To  the  Flaimen  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation, 
who  assemble  at  Mr.  Edward  Atherto7i  Lingard's 
School-room,  at  the  Old  Quay,  Manchester.* 

My  dear  friends  and  brethren,  as  you  are  soon  to 
lose  your  kind  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Atherton  Lingard, 
let  me  offer  you  a  word  of  counsel,  wliich  I  hope  will, 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  lead  you  to  look  more  and 
more  to  that  Friend  "  who  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother,"  even  to  Jesus,  "  the  Lord  our  righteousness, 
the  friend  of  sinners." 

I  doubt  not  that  the  arrangement  for  Mr.  Lingard's 
removal  from  Manchester  has  been  appointed  by  God's 
providence,  and  my  prayer  is,  that  it  may  be  overruled 
for  God's  glory :  wherever  he  goes,  I  feel  assured  that 
his  supplications  will  be  constantly  offered  at  a  throne 
of  grace  on  your  behalf,  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Advocate.  This  separation  will  be  painful  to  him  and 
to  you.  May  it  stir  you  up  tc  seek  more  earnestly 
that  "  better  country,  even  a  heavenly,"  where  will  be 
no  separations, — where,  "delivered  from  the  burden 
of  the  fiesh,"  the  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be 
"in  joy  and  felicity,"  for  ever  united  to  Him  the 
divine  Head  of  the  Church,  and  united  to  each  other 
in  the  bonds  of  unfading  love.  Tliis  present  world  is 
an  uncertain  state.  You  can  build  upon  nothing  here 
below  :  earthly  "  riches  make  themselves  wings  and 
flee  away;"  "but  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ" 
endure   through   eternity.     Death  may  cut  down  at 

*  We  are  anxious  to  have  public  attention  directed  to  the 
claims  of  the  Avatermen;  we  therefore  insert  another  address  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Davies.-*-ED. 


any  hour  our  best  earthly  friend ;  but  our  heavenly 
Friend  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

My  dear  brethren : — You  have  had  many  privileges 
of  a  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  temporal  nature, 
which  other  watermen  have  not  enjoyed.  Bear  in 
mind,  that  "  to  whom  mucli  is  given,  of  them  much 
will  be  required."  For  every  word  of  Christian  in- 
struction offered  to  you  in  your  school-room,  you 
must  one  day  render  an  account!  You  have  been 
invited  to  seek  pardon,  peace,  and  eternal  life, — you 
have  been  told  that  you  are  by  nature  sinful  and  by 
practice  guilty, — that  you  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, — that  "  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death,"  eternal  death!  that  you  deserve  to 
perish ;  but  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son"  to  die  on  the  cross,  "  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life."  You  have  been  exhorted  "  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  with  "  repentance  to- 
wards God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
You  have  been  assured,  on  tlie  authority  of  the  Bible, 
God's  inspired  word,  that  "  there  is  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth," — that  "  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin," — that  "  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  given  to  them  that  ask," — and  that  he  alone, 
the  God  of  all  grace,  can  change  the  corrupt  hearts  of 
the  children  of  Adam,  and  make  them  "  new  creatures 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  so  tliat  they  may  become  the  children 
of  God  here,  and  partakers  of  glory  hereafter, — 
may  be  snatched  as  "  brands  from  the  burning,"  and 
"  shine  as  the  stars  of  the  firmament  for  ever  and 
ever." 

Now  permit  me,  my  dear  friends  and  brethren, 
from  love  to  your  souls,  to  ask  you — have  you  listened 
to  the  word  of  exhortation  addressed  to  you,  in  plain- 
ness and  affectionate  faithfulness,  in  your  school-room, 
for  the  last  ten  years  ?  Have  you  received  Christ  ? 
Have  you,  with  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  implored  mercy 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  looking  in  faith  to  Him  "  in 
whom  the  Father  is  always  well  pleased,"  and  who  is 
made  unto  his  people  "  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
and  sanctification,  and  redemption  ?"  "  Judge  your- 
selves, brethren,  that  ye  be  not  judged  of  the  Lord." 
To  some  of  you,  1  know,  "  Christ  is  precious."  O 
bless  God  for  his  mercies  to  you.  Give  him  all  the 
glory.  O  pray,  without  ceasing,  that  you  msy  be 
enabled  from  above,  "  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
your  Saviour  in  all  things,"  "  that  your  light  may  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  I"  The 
eyes  of  many  are  upon  you.  Not  only  your  neigh- 
bours at  Manchester  and  along  the  line  of  navigation 
upon  which  you  are  employed,  mark  your  conduct ; 
but  others  at  a  distance,  having  heard  of  your  Sabbath 
and  school  privileges,  inquire  how  you  go  on.  We 
are  accustomed  to  appeal  to  tlie  change  for  the  better 
which  has  appeared  among  the  flatmen  of  the  Mersey 
and  Irwell  navigation  of  late  years,  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  using  efforts  to  promote  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  welfare  of  the  watermen  all  over  the  kingdom. 
O  never  forget,  my  dear  brethren,  our  Lord's  ad- 
monition,— "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation."  If  any  of  you  draw  back,  and  return 
again  into  the  paths  of  the  Sabbath-breaker,  the 
drunkard,  the  profane  swearer,  the  prayerless,  and 
the  ungodly,  O  reflect  what  a  dishonour  will  be 
brought  upon  the  Gospel  of  Christ! — what  a  stab  will 
be  inflicted  upon  your  gracious  Redeemer  I — what 
"  occasion  will  be  given  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to 
blaspheme  !"  But  I  am  persuaded  better  things  of 
you,  brethren  beloved — I  am  encouraged  to  hope,  that 
through  the  Lord's  help,  you  will  not  only  keep  to  the 
post  of  duty,  and  continue  "  stedfast  and  unmov- 
able,"  but  "grow  iii  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  "  always  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know 
that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."     With 
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what  pleasure  will  your  honoured  friend,  Mr.  Lingard, 
hear  from  time  to  time,  of  your  holy  consistent  con- 
duct, that  you  "  continue  followers  of  the  Lord,  and 
examples  to  all  that  believe,"  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  among  your  brethren  the  watermen  !  How 
happy  and  thankful  will  Mr.  Lingard  be,  if  permitted 
to  have  just  cause  for  applying,  as  relates  to  you,  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  verses  of  St.  Paul's  first 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  first  chapter,  and  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  second  epistle. 

You  will  remember,  my  dear  friends  and  brethren, 
that  you  live  in  an  evil  world.  "  This  is  the  victory 
which  overcometh  the  world,  even  your  faith."  Re- 
member, you  possess  a  corrupt  heart  within,  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  enable  you  "  to  crucify  the 
flesh,  with  the  afiections  and  lusts."  Remember, 
Satan  is  ever  laying  snares  for  your  souls.  *'  Resist 
the  devil,  aiul  he  will  flee  from  you  ;"  "  draw  nigh  to 
God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you."  "  Without 
Christ  you  can  do  nothing;  hut  you  will  be  able  to  do 
all  things  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  you." 
"  Beware  of  strange  doctrines."  Be  not  like  the 
Athenians  of  old,  who  "spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing." 
But,  dear  friends,  "  ask  for  the  old  ways,  and  walk 
therein."  "  Meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to 
change."  Be  not  dismayed  at  persecution.  Read 
often  our  blessed  Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount. 
Meditate  on  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  and  be  anxious  "  to  put  on  the  whole 
armour  of  God."  "And  may  the  God  of  all  grace, 
who  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ 
Jesus,  after  that  ye  have  sutVered  a  while,  make  you 
perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you."  See  first 
epistle  of  Peter,  fifth  chapter,  and  tenth  verse. 

But  are  there  not  some  of  you  hanging  back, 
loath  to  give  up  your  souls  to  the  Lord,  making 
excuses,  stifling  convictions  of  conscience,  imitating 
Felix,  instead  of  the  Philippian  gaoler?  I  beseech 
you,  "halt  not  between  two  opinions."  Seek  the 
Lord  fully  and  wholly.  O  may  the  admonitions  and 
warnings  you  have  over  and  over  again  received  in 
your  school-room,  not  rise  up  at  the  judgment-day  to 
condemn  you,  but  be  blest  from  above  to  your  ever- 
lasting salvation!  O  consider,  "what  will  it  profit 
you  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  your  own 
soul  I"  "  How  shall  you  escape,  if  you  goon  neglect- 
ing this  great  salvation  !"  Let  the  day  of  separation 
from  your  long- tried  friend  be  remarkable  as  the  day 
of  union,  when  you  were  separated  from  Mr.  Lingard 
as  to  the  body  (as  it  were),  but  became  united  to  liim 
(as  it  were)  in  soul.  Let  his  God  be  your  God. 
"  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time.  Behold,  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation." 

You  who  are  aged,  let  me  with  all  kindness,  and 
love,  and  respect,  exhort  you  now,  even  "  at  the 
eleventh  hour,"  to  seek  to  enter  the  Lord's  vineyard  : 
too  long  have  you  kept  back.  "  O  strive  to  enter  in 
at  the  strait  gate."  Your  stay  here  below  cannot  be 
long.  "Work  while  it  is  day."  "Seek  the  Lord 
while  he  is  to  be  found,"  Pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
"  to  take  away  the  stony  heart,  and  to  give  you  a 
heart  of  flesh."  The  Lord  is  waiting  to  be  gracious 
unto  you.     "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye;  why  will  ye  die?" 

On  the  young  especially  would  I  urge  all  the 
preceding  exhortations.  "  Remember  your  Creator 
in  the  days  of  your  youth."  "  Godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  You,  my  dear 
young  friends,  have  every  possible  encouragement. 
Tlie  privileges  of  your  school-room  must  have  been 
particularly  valuable  to  you.  You  have  been  dili- 
gently instructed,  by  "  line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept,"  in  those  "  things  that  a  Christian  ouglit  to 
know  and  believe  to  his  soul's  health."  "Let  them 
not  depart  from  your  eyes  :  keep  sound  wisdom  and 
discretion."     Study  the   Holy  Scriptures   daily.     Be 


much  in  prayer.  "  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to 
keep  it  holy."  Reverence  the  house  of  God,  and 
attend  upon  its  worship.  Shun  the  ale-house.  Love 
your  school-room.  Be  regular  and  constant  in  attend- 
ance there.  Keep  from  bad  company.  Never  forget 
David's  advice  to  Solomon,  "  Solomon,  my  son,  know 
thou  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  and  serve  him  with  a 
perfect  heart  and  with  a  willing  mind."  O  be  encou- 
raged to  serve  the  Lord  faithfully.  It  is  a  blessed 
service.  It  brings  peace  and  hope  here,  and  leads  to 
endless  happiness  hereafter,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

My  dear  friends : — I  offer  these  words  of  advice, 
being  anxious  for  your  best,  your  eternal  interests. 
Time  is  fast  hastening  away.  Eternity  presses.  Soon 
will  you  all  be  placed  either  in  an  unchangeable  state 
of  glory  or  misery  ;  "  O  prepare  to  meet  your  God!" 
And  may  "  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly  ; 
and  I  pray  God  that  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body, 
may  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Remember  and  pray  over  the 
two  texts  I  spoke  upon  at  Manchester,  namely,  first 
epistle  of  Timothy,  first  chapter,  and  fifteenth  verse  ; 
and  the  third  chapter  of  Malachi,  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  verses.  "  May  the  Lord  be 
with  you  all. " — I  am,  my  dear  brethren,  your  sincere 
and  affectionate  friend,  John  Davies,  A.M. 

St.  Clement's  Rectory,  "Worcester, 
April  5,  1S38. 


MARRIAGE.* 

Following  the  order  in  which  the  services  stand  in 
our  Prayer-books,  and  also  that  in  which  they  occur 
to  us  in  life,  we  may  proceed,  from  the  consideration 
of  the  forms  of  baptism  and  confirmation  used  by  the 
early  Church,  to  inquire  into  the  form  observed  in 
those  times  at  Christian  marriages.  There  are  un- 
happily some  amongst  us  who  would  fain  make  us 
believe  that  this,  the  most  serious  and  important 
event  in  a  man's  life,  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  in 
a  religious  point  of  view.  They  would  place  it  quite 
upon  a  level  with  any  other  matter  of  agreement 
between  two  parties,  stripping  it  of  all  those  religious 
forms  and  obligations  which  at  present  unite  in  render- 
ing it  as  much  more  solemn  and  binding,  as  it  is  more 
important  and  interesting,  than  any  other  contract 
that  can  possibly  be  made.  Such  were  not  the  opinions 
of  the  early  Christian  Church,  any  more  than  they 
now  are  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Indeed,  in  times  of  old,  a  double  kind  of  ceremony 
was  in  use  :  first  came  the  espousals  or  betrothing  of  the 
parties ;  and  then,  some  time  afterwards,  their  mar- 
riage ;t  each  of  which  was  usually  a  public  and  solemn 
act.  When  both  parties  had  freely  consented  to  an 
union,  their  espousals  were  witnessed  by  gifts,  gene- 
rally offered  by  the  man,  which  were  publicly  recorded. 
After  this  it  was  customary  for  a  ring  to  be  given  to 
the  woman,  and  then  a  solemn  kiss  and  joining  of 
hands  completed  the  betrothment,  which  usually  took 
place  before  no  less  than  ten  witnesses.  We  may  here 
remark,  as  the  custom  still  remains  amongst  us,  that 
the  use  of  a  ring  in  marriage  was  common  of  old  in 
almost  all  nations.     In  Christian  marriages  it  serves  as 

*  From  •'  Tlie  Early  Christians,"  by  Rev.  W.  Pridden. 

t  These  two  separate  forms  are  blended  together  in  our 
marriage-service;  in  the  iirst  iwrtion  of  which  the  persons  to  be 
miited  solemnly  promise  what  ihey  will  do;  whereas  after  the 
question,  "  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  nian  I" 
they  declare  what  they  arc  aciuallij  undertaking  to  do. 
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a  pledge  of  tlie  agreement  made  between  the  two  parties, 
as  well  as  of  the  authority  bestowed  upon  her  to  whom 
the  ring  is  given,  and  of  the  honourable  liberty  to 
be  enjoyed  by  her.  The  ring,  generally  having  the 
master's  seal  upon  it,  was  used  as  a  mark  of  authority  ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  Pharaoh  set  Joseph  over  the 
land  of  Egypt,  he  put  his  own  ring  upon  him  ;  and  so 
too  did  king  Ahasuerus,  first  to  Haman,  and  after- 
wards to  Mordecai  (Gen.  xli.  42;  Esther,  iii.  10,  and 
viii.  2).  The  same  thing  was  done,  as  a  mark  of 
honour  and  affection,  by  the  rejoicing  father  to  his 
returning  and  repentant  son  in  the  parable  (Luke,  xv. 
22).  So  that  from  these  examples  we  may  gain  some 
idea  of  the  honourable  and  respectful  feelings  intended 
to  be  expressed  by  this  ancient  sign  of  a  lasting  union  and 
unceasing  attachment.*  Within  two  years,  at  farthest, 
of  the  espousals,  it  was  usual  for  the  marriage  itself  to 
be  celebrated ;  and  this  was  always  done  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church.f  They  pronounced  their  blessing 
upon  the  couple,  and  prayers  were  offered  up  on  their 
behalf;  a  veil  was  put  upon  the  bride,  and  the  hands 
of  each  were  joined  together;  after  which  it  was  usual, 
except  in  second  marriages,  to  crown  them  both  with 
garlands ;  and  then  the  woman  was  carried  home  to 
her  husband's  house.  Among  the  heathens,  on  these 
occasions,  the  mirth  was  often  carried  beyond  the 
bounds  of  sobriety  and  good  order ;  but  all  such  excess 
was  strictly  forbidden  among  Christians.  Neverthe- 
less, as  they  borrowed  some  of  the  innocent  ceremonies 
of  marriage,  the  ring  and  the  garlands,  for  instance, 
from  the  customs  of  the  heathen,  so  they  did  not  dis- 
approve of  harmless  mirth,  or  a  moderate  feast  of  joy, 
on  so  happy  an  occasion.  "  For  how,"  says  an  ancient 
Christian  writer,  "  can  I  sufficiently  set  forth  the 
happiness  of  that  marriage  which  the  Church  makes 
or  conciliates,  and  the  offering  confirms,  and  the 
blessing  seals,  and  the  angels  report,  and  the  Father 
ratifies  ?" 


€i)t  Cabinet. 

The  Sabbath. — It  is  the  day  of  rest,  the  Sabbath 
of  our  God.  There  is  silence,  and  a  pleasant  calm  in 
the  fields  and  lanes :  the  plough  lies  idle  in  the  fur- 
row —  the  waggon  creaks  not  along  the  road  —  the 
barn  is  shut, —  for  the  ploughman,  the  waggoner,  and 
the  thresher,  lay  by  for  a  time  their  work.  The  cattle 
too  cease  from  their  labours,  and  graze  quietly  in  the 
green  fields.  Let  us  praise  God  for  his  day  of  rest, 
for  his  holy  Sabbath.  Labour  is  tlie  curse  of  sin  (Gen. 
iii.  19) :  to-day  the  curse  ceases  awhile,  and  we  enter 
into  rest.  "  Let  us  praise  our  God,  for  he  is  good ; 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever."    There  is  one  house 

*  What  has  been  said  above  will  help  to  throw  liglit  upon  the 
meaning  of  those  impressive  words  which  in  our  service  follow 
the  giving  of  the  ring,  and  which  have  been  sometiuacs  mis- 
understood. Looking  at  the  ring  as  a  pledge  of  mutual  agree- 
ment, it  is  with  that  that  the  wedding  is  ratified.  Looking  at  it 
again  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  hftnour,  worship — that  is,  in  the 
old  meaning  of  the  v.ord  (see  1  Chron.  xxix.  20  ;  Luke,  xiv.  10), 
respect  and  honour — is  offered  by  the  husband  to  his  partner. 
Lastly,  regarding  the  ring  as  a  sign  of  trust  and  authority,  an 
equal  share  and  right  in  all  his  worldly  goods  are  given  by  the 
man  to  her  who  has  just  consented  to  become  his,  "  for  better, 
for  worse ;   for  richer,  for  poorer."  ^ 

t  Other  forms  of  marriage,  still  good  in  law,  but  borrowed 
from  the  heatliens,  or  irregular  unions,  as  with  an  unbeliever,  or 
between  half-believers,  or  very  careless  Christians,  might  take 
place ;  but  these  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 


open  to-day:  it  is  the  house  of  God.  There  is  one 
sound  over  all  tlie  fields  and  lanes,  on  the  hills,  and 
in  the  valley — the  bells  from  the  village  church.  Thi- 
tlier  the  labourers  are  hastening  with  their  wives  and 
children  in  their  Sunday  clotlies,  and  with  cheerful 
faces.  Still  as  they  go  the  bell  invites  them;  and  the 
white  spire  glitters  in  the  sunshine.  Happy  labourers 
and  happy  children,  this  day  the  Lord  allows  you  whole, ' 
that  you  may  hear  his  word,  and  sing  his  praises  ;  that 
your  bodies  may  rest  from  the  labours  of  this  world, 
and  your  souls  be  refreshed  with  good  tidings  from 
another.  **  Let  us  praise  our  God,  for  he  is  good  ;  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  This  day,  ere  the  sun 
was  risen,  our  Saviour  left  the  sepulchre  where  he  had 
lain  for  us.  Let  us  think  of  his  love ;  let  us  sing  his 
praises.  The  disciples  and  the  women  wept  that  their 
Lord  w'as  taken  from  them  —  that  the  grave  had  shut 
him  in — that  they  should  see  him  no  more;  but  the 
grave  could  not  hold  him.  An  angel  hath  rolled  away 
the  stone,  and  the  Lord  is  risen  indeed.  This  day  he 
comforted  Mary  as  she  wept — sent  a  message  of  love 
to  repenting  Peter — made  the  hearts  of  the  two  dis- 
ciples at  Emmaus  burn  within  them, — and  said  unto 
the  eleven  that  were  gathered  together,  •'  Peace  be 
unto  you."  This  day,  then,  let  us,  like  them,  be  glad ; 
let  us  talk  of  his  love:  "  Let  us  praise  him,  for  he  is 
good ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  But  a  few 
hours,  and  this  day  must  end;  the  house  of  God  will 
be  shut,  and  the  voice  of  praise  there  will  be  hushed. 
To-morrow  the  labourer  must  return  to  his  labours, 
and  the  cattle  to  their  work.  But  ere  long,  an  ever- 
lasting Sabbath  shall  rise ;  ere  long,  the  redeemed  from 
the  earth  shall  meet  in  God's  own  house  above ;  and 
from  angels  and  archangels,  from  the  living  crea- 
tures before  the  throne,  from  the  seraphim  with  their 
six  wings,  from  the  harpers  harping  with  their  harps, 
from  the  great  company  which  no  man  can  number, 
shall  one  eternal  song  arise,  "  To  Him  that  loved 
us!" — Rev.  Cornelius  Neale. 

The  Word  of  God  is  a  magnificent  structure,  of 
which  I  may  not  immediately  perceive  the  entire  plan, 
or  the  full  design  of  every  portion.  But  I  will  not, 
with  sacrilegious  hand,  attempt  to  remove  what  I 
cannot  wholly  comprehend.  Neither  will  I  presume 
to  make  any  additions  to  the  pile,  from  a  vain  notion 
that  they  arc  necessary  to  its  perfection  ;  remembering, 
as  I  do,  that  its  foundations  lie  too  deep  for  me  tho- 
roughly to  investigate ;  that  its  dimensions  embrace  an 
extent  too  ample  for  me  to  scan ;  and  that  its  summit 
is  concealed  by  clouds  too  high  and  too  dark  for  me  to 
penetrate.  Mysteries  a  revelation  from  heaven  must 
contain.  Remove  these,  and  it  ceases  to  be  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  fallen  man,  and  worthy  of  its  great 
Author.  I  would  not  diminish  one  iota  from  its  pa- 
rental requirements,  for  they  are  no  more  than  are 
justly  due  to  my  heavenly  Failier.  Its  doctrines  con- 
stitute a  system  too  honourable  to  God,  and  too  well 
suited  to  my  necessities  as  a  sinner,  to  allow  of  my 
wishing  to  remodel  them.  Its  promises  are  too  abund- 
ant and  plenary  to  admit  of  my  desiring  to  see  them 
increased  in  number  or  in  fulness.  It  is  a  full  per- 
suasion of  this  that  justifies  me  in  saying,  "  My  soul 
shall  be  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness ;  and  my 
mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful  lips :  when  I  re- 
member thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in 
the  night-watches." — Rev.  I.  East. 

Affliction. — We  generally,  I  might  say  invari- 
ably, wish  that  tliis  or  that  afHiction  were  removed, 
rather  than  pray  that  God  would  grant  us  his  pre- 
sence to  comfort  us  under  the  weight  of  woe,  and 
enable  us  to  endure.  When  the  Israelites  could  not 
drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  being  so  bitter,  they 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  desired  Moses  to  cut 
down  a  certain  tree  and  cast  it  into  the  spring,  and  it 
immediately  made  the  waters  palatable  :  thus  the 
Lord  removed  not  the  waters,  but  sweetened  them. 
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So  does  the  presence  of  God  sweeten  our  bitterest 
afflictions.  Let  us  not,  then,  cry  out  to  be  separated 
from  them,  but  rather  pray  that  God  would  vouchsafe 
us  liis  presence  to  strengthen  and  comfort  us  in  them: 
then  it  matters  not  whether  in  this  world  we  are  pro- 
sperous or  in  adversity,  whether  in  pain  or  free  from 
pain;  God  will  soon  bring  us  through  the  wilderness; 
atid  whilst  here  his  presence  shall  support  us.  Both 
liis  providence  and  grace  are  given  to  the  Christian 
pilgrim  in  his  journey  to  eternity. — Rev.  IF.  Ilowels. 

Presumption  is  a  sin  whereby  we  depend  upon 
God's  mercies  without  any  warrant  from  God's  word : 
it  is  as  great  a  sin,  O  my  soul,  to  hope  for  God's 
mercy  without  repentanee,  as  to  distrust  God's  mercy 
upon  repentance :  in  the  first  thou  wrongest  his  jus- 
tice ;  in  the  last,  his  mercy.  O  my  presumptuous  soul, 
let  not  thy  prosperity  in  sinning  encourage  thee  to  sin, 
lest,  climbing  without  warrant  into  his  mercy,  thou  fall 
without  mercy  into  his  judgment.  Be  not  deceived; 
a  long  peace  makes  a  bloody  war,  and  the  abuse  of 
continued  mercies  makes  a  sharp  judgment.  Patience 
when  slighted  turns  to  fury,  but  ill  requited  starts  to 
vengeance.  Think  not  that  thy  unpunished  sin  is  hid- 
den from  the  eye  of  Heaven,  or  that  God's  judgments 
will  delay  for  ever :  the  stalled  ox  that  wallows  in  his 
plenty,  and  waxes  wanton  with  ease,  is  not  far  from 
slaughter.  The  ephod,  O  my  desperate  soul,  is  long 
a-filling,  but  once  being  full,  the  leaden  cover  must  go 
on ;  and  then  it  hurries  on  the  wings  of  the  wind : 
advise  thee,  then,  and  whilst  tlie  lamp  of  thy  pro- 
sperity lasts,  provide  thee  for  the  evil  day,  which 
being  come,  repentance  will  be  out  of  date,  and  all 
thy  prayers  will  find  no  ear. — Quarles. 

Judgment.  —  From  the  scheme  of  man's  redemp- 
tion we  learn,  that  sin  must  be  something  far  more 
hateful  in  its  nature,  something  of  a  deeper  malignity, 
than  is  generally  understood.  It  could  be  no  incon- 
siderable evil  that  could  require  such  a  remedy  as  the 
humiliation  of  the  second  Person  in  the  Godhead.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  light  cause  could  move 
the  merciful  Father  of  the  universe  to  expose  even  an 
innocent  man  to  unmerited  sufferings.  What  must 
be  the  enormity  of  that  guilt  which  God's  mercy  could 
not  pardon  till  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  had 
undergone  its  punishment !  How  great  must  be  the 
load  of  crime  which  could  find  no  adequate  atonement 
till  the  Son  of  God  descended  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  clothed  himself  with  flesh,  and,  being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man,  submitted  to  a  life  of  hardship 
and  contempt,  to  a  death  of  ignominy  and  pain  !  God 
hath  warned  us,  that  the  inquiry  into  every  man's 
conduct  will  be  public — Christ  himself  the  Judge — the 
whole  race  of  man  and  the  whole  angelic  host  spec- 
tators of  the  awful  scene.  Before  that  assembly  every 
man's  good  deeds  will  be  declared,  and  his  most  secret 
sins  exposed.  As  no  elevation  of  rank  will  then  give 
a  title  to  respect,  so  no  obscurity  of  condition  shall 
exclude  the  just  from  public  honour,  or  screen  the 
guilty  from  public  shame.  The  sentence  of  every  man 
will  be  pronounced  by  Him,  who  cannot  be  merciful 
to  those  who  shall  have  willingly  sold  themselves  to 
that  abject  bondage  from  which  he  died  to  purchase 
their  redemption ;  who,  nevertheless,  having  felt  the 
power  of  temptation,  knows  how  to  pity  them  that 
have  been  tempted ;  by  llim  on  whose  mercy  contrite 
frailty  may  rely ;  whose  anger  hardened  impenitence 
must  dread.  'lo  heighten  the  solemnity  and  terror  of 
the  business,  the  Judge  will  visibly  descend  from 
heaven  ;  the  shout  of  the  archangel  and  the  trumpet 
of  the  Lord  will  thunder  through  the  deep  ;  the  dead 
will  awake ;  the  glorified  saints  will  be  caught  up  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  while  the  wicked  will  in  vain 
call  upon  the  mountains  and  the  rocks  to  cover  them.  It 
may  be  said  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  what  Christ  has  said 
of  other  spirits,  "  by  his  fruits  ye  shall  know  him." 
"  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love  ;"  love  of  God  from  a 


just  sense  of  his  perfections,  love  of  man  as  created  in 

the  image  of  God :  "joy ;"  a  mind  untroubled  and  se- 
rene amidst  the  discouragements  and  vexations  of  the 
world:  "peace;  "  a  disposition  and  endeavour  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men:  "long-suffering;"  a  patient 
endurance  of  the  evil  qualities  and  evil  practices  of 
men.  Gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tem- 
perance ;  these  are  the  fruits  by  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  known.  This  holy  habit  of  the  soul,  turning 
from  the  things  that  are  seen,  and  looking  forward  to 
the  things  invisible,  is  the  undoubted  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. — Bishop  Horsley. 


THE  ORPHAN'S  PRAYER  AND 
CONSOLATION. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

Holy  Jesu,  from  thy  throne 
Hear,  O  hear  me  all  alone  ; 
I  pray  —  but  while  I  pray  I  fear  — 
Gracious  Jesu,  deign  to  hear. 
Clouds  and  darkness  compass  me  ; 
Can  my  willing  soul  be  free  ? 
Sorrow  brings  my  sins  to  mind, 
Nature  of  herself  is  blind  ; 
And  I  meekly  kiss  the  rod 
Which  restores  me  to  my  God. 

Holy  Father,  from  above 
Dart  a  ray  of  light  and  love, 
Which  may  cheer  my  troubled  mind ; 
Make  me  to  thy  will  resign'd  : 
May  thy  high  and  just  decree 
Fulfill'd  in  earth  and  heaven  be ; 
And  thy  creatures  humbly  bow, 
Adoring  thee  on  earth  below. 
In  affliction  we  perceive 
How  in  thee  we  live  and  breathe  ; 
Without  whom,  our  prop  and  stay. 
What  is  man  but  lifeless  clay  ? 
Send  the  Comforter  to  me, 
Father,  him  who  comes  from  thee  ; 
And  dispel  my  gloomy  fears, 
Causing  hope  to  shine  in  tears. 

Holy  Dove,  a  place  of  rest 
Make  within  my  aching  breast. 
And  new  life  and  grace  impart. 
Bind  and  heal  my  broken  heart. 
Sin  no  more  shall  make  thee  mourn. 
Wandering  from  my  breast  forlorn  : 
Let  thy  joy  in  me  increase. 
Keep  my  heart  and  mind  in  peace. 


J.  J.  T. 


THE  OAK. 

"  Es  ruft  mir  aus  der  Zweigea  welien, 
Alles  Gross  muss  im  Tod  bestehen." 

Theodore  K'orner. 
(For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

King  of  the  forest !  which  through  years  gone  by 
Hast  reign'd  unharm'd  in  lofty  majesty ; 
Thou,  when  with  clouds  the  sky  was  overcast. 
And  frailer  forms  were  bent  before  the  blast. 
Amidst  the  tempest's  frown  uprear'dst  thy  head. 
Proudly  to  shew  how  vain  its  power  was  shed. 
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Full  many  a  form,  who  oft  beneath  thy  shade 

In  youth  hath  linger'd,  or  in  childhood  play'd, 

Now  comes  no  more ;  snatch'd  in  life's  early  bloom, 

Some  are  now  sleeping  in  the  silent  tomb : 

Fair  flowers  of  spring !  the  beautiful,  the  bright, 

Transplanted  to  a  sphere  of  purer  light. 

Many  have  left  their  home  and  native  land, 

And  scver'd  is  the  once  gay  household  band, 

To  meet  perhaps  a  solitary  grave 

In  foreign  climes,  or  'neath  the  briny  wave. 

Full  many  an  autumn,  noble  tree  !  has  seen 

Thy  foliage  change,  though  now  so  fresh  and  green ; 

And  winter  too  thy  leafless  form  has  view'd ; 

But  spring  return'd,  and  all  thy  bloom  renew'd. 

Thus,  then,  as  these  their  power  and  strength  renew, 

And  opening  beauties  yearly  glad  the  view. 

So  may  our  souls,  upborne  on  faith's  firm  wing. 

Rise  from  mortality  to  endless  spring  ; 

And  as  thy  root,  firm  buried  in  the  ground, 

Stedfast  withstands  the  storms  that  gather  round. 

So,  though  with  clouds  our  path  be  overcast. 

Be  ours  to  rise  unharm'd  from  'neath  the  blast; 

Be  ours  to  root  our  faith  in  that  bright  way 

Which  leads  to  realms  of  everlasting  day  — 

To  trust  in  God,  though  tempests  round  us  fall — 

To  feel,  to  own,  that  Christ  is  all  in  all !  H. 


Campo  Santo,  in  Havannah,  Island  of  Cuba. — 
This  is  the  only  burial-place  for  Roman  Catholics  in 
Havannah,  and  is  a  square  enclosure  of  two  or  three 
acres,  surrounded  with  a  wall  painted  in  panels,  and 
at  the  corners  are  pyramidal  shafts  t>\'elve  or  fifteeen 
feet  high.  The  entrance  is  very  appropriate  to  this 
field  of  the  dead  :  on  it  are  painted  emblems  of  death, 
female  figures  with  reversed  torches  in  their  hands, 
and  bearing  also  the  cross  and  Bible.  We  entered 
the  burial-ground,  and  walkt^d  up  the  central  path  on 
a  pavement  of  flag5,  and  saw  on  either  hand  tlie  rank 
grass  reaching  higher  than  the  walls,  and  the  earth 
heaving  up  over  the  crowded  dead.  At  the  further 
end  of  the  path  was  a  beautiful  chapel,  in  which, 
besides  the  funeral  rites  performed  at  the  entrance, 
others  are  performed  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  them,  and  then  they  are  buried  near  it.  On  the 
stones  we  read  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
the  island — governors,  nobles,  and  the  wealthy;  whilst 
the  poorer  classes  are  laid  in  trenches  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Campo  Santo,  and  have  quicklime  thrown 
over  them.  On  the  interior  wall  was  a  well-executed 
painting, — a  patriarch,  surrounded  by  his  weeping 
family,  seems  to  be  resigning  himself  to  death,  and 
above  him  is  an  angel  sounding  the  last  trumpet,  and 
a  holy  family  mounting  with  joy  and  gladness  to  the 
regions  of  bliss.  Though  the  Campo  Santo  is  mucli 
too  small  for  such  a  population  as  the  Havannah 
(nearly  250,000,  including  many  thousand  slaves  from 
poor  spoiled  Africa,  and  who  are  cruelly  treated  by 
the  Spanish),  yet  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
system  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  churches,  and 
pounding  them  under  the  floor  with  a  heavy  stone 
pestle,  so  as  to  make  them  occupy  as  little  room  as 
possible  !  What  can  be  conceived  more  barbarous 
than  this?  Yet  it  is  still  practised  on  the  South 
American  continent.  It  is  to  the  enlightened  bishop 
that  this  great  public  improvement  is  owing;  and 
though  he  had  strong  prejudices  on  the  part  of  the 
Havanneros  to  overcome,  yet  he  refused  to  grant 
Christian  burial  to  any  one  in  the  church  after  the 
Campo  Santo  (consecrated  or  holy  field)  was  prepared; 


and  has  thus  materially  improved  the  health  of  the 
city  by  the  beneficent  change  he  has  so  judiciously 
and  so  resolutely  introduced.  When  a  respectable 
person  dies  in  the  Havannah,  a  lofty  stage  is  erected 
in  the  principal  apartment,  covered  with  black  drapery 
and  tinsel  ornaments ;  and  on  the  top  of  it  the  open 
coffin  is  placed  at  an  angle  so  as  to  expose  the  dead 
body,  dressed  in  holyday  clothes,  to  the  spectators 
below.  There  is  also  a  great  display  of  wax-lights  in 
the  room.  The  volantes  (carriages)  of  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  being  assembled,  the  bier  is  placed  across 
the  leading  one,  which  with  the  cnlassero  (driver)  and 
horse  is  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  attended  with 
slaves  in  long  red  coats,  gold-laced  cocked  hats,  and 
canes  in  their  hands,  Tlie  procession  moves  to  the 
Campo  Santo.  Arrived  there,  the  cotfin  is  taken 
from  the  volante,  the  head  of  the  corpse  being  un- 
covered, and  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  hasty 
step  of  the  bearers^  It  is  a  ghastly  sight.  After  the 
service  is  performed,  the  body  is  commonly  tumbled 
unceremoniously  into  the  shallow  grave,  lime  and 
earth  thrown  over  it,  whilst  the  coffin  is  retained  for 
the  next  who  requires  it.  When  children  are  buried, 
the  attendants  sing  and  play  lively  airs  before  them, 
as  heaven  (they  think)  is  doubtless  their  portion. 
A  funeral  at  the  Havannah  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
that  the  most  uncivilised  nation  might  be  ashamed 
of;  but  such  has  been  the  custom  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  Havannah  is  the  hot-bed  of  disease  ; 
and  one  cannot  long  be  an  inhabitant  of  it  without 
having  the  fatal  effects  of  the  yellow  fever  continually 
brought  before  his  eyes.  Opposite  the  town,  extend- 
ing from  the  side  of  the  harbour  into  the  country  to 
the  ep.st,  is  a  long  marsh  of  mangroves.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  and  abominably  dirty.  Often  whole  ships' 
crews  die  in  a  few  days ;  and,  on  an  average,  twenty- 
five  catholics  are  buried  in  the  Campo  Santo  daily, 
whilst  the  heretics  are  conveyed  to  a  burial-ground  of 
their  own. — Alexander's  Transatlantic  Sketches. 

Miracles. — Avoid  all  absurd  prejudices  theoreti- 
cally against  miracles.  They  are  inseparable  from 
existence.  Creation  was  a  miracle.  Its  suljsistence 
is  not  less  so.  The  true  idea  of  a  miracle  is,  that  it  is 
an  act  of  Divine  power — an  event  which  the  material 
laws  of  nature  without  the  greater  law  of  the  Divine 
^ency  could  not  efifect.  To  describe  a  miracle  as  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  an  incorrect  and  an 
inapplicable  definition ;  for  all  the  laws  of  nature  are 
in  continual  violation  and  counteraction  by  each  other. 
Fire  burns,  but  water  extinguishes  it ;  water  is  fluid, 
but  cold  converts  it  into  a  solid,  and  heat  into  air.  It 
is  the  established  course  of  nature,  that  all  its  laws 
should  be  thus  violating  each  other.  It  is  by  such  a 
violation  that  we  roll  yearly  round  the  sun.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  attractive  line  continually  violating 
the  law  of  that  propulsive  force  which  every  planet 
has  received.  These  two  laws  are  in  a  constant  strug- 
gle, each  violating  the  other,  neither  prevailing;  and 
therefore  the  result  of  their  increasing  conflict  and 
counteraction  is  that  forced  compromise,  ever  resisted 
by  each,  but  maintained  by  their  very  resistance,  which 
appears  in  our  circuitous  orbit.  We  now  go  round 
the  sun  by  no  willing  movement :  instead  of  flying  off 
from  it,  as  one  law  urges  us  to  do  ;  and  instead  of 
falling  into  it,  to  which  the  other  is  always  drawing  us, 
— this  mutual  violation  of  each  other's  law  compels 
our  planet  into  that  elliptical  circuit  which  is  the  arti- 
ficial product  of  this  appointed  contest.  —  Sharon 
Turner. 
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THE    RELATION    OF     MASTERS    TO     SER- 
VANTS;  WITH    CAUTIONARY   HINTS. 

The  various  gradations  of  society  are  of 
God's  appointment;  and  if  so,  tiien  the  duties 
that  spring  from  those  relations  rest  upon 
divine  sanction.  The  whole  world  may  be 
compared  to  a  great  army,  of  which  God  is 
the  supreme  commander  ;  he  has  appointed 
to  each  his  rank,  in  keeping  which  is  safety, 
honour,  and  reward.  Eminence  does  not 
consist  in  rising  out  of  any  one  of  those 
stations  that  may  be  looked  on  as  inferior 
into  one  of  the  higher,  but  in  so  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  relation  wherein  each  finds 
himself,  that  there  be  no  omission  chargeable 
against  him.  It  has  been  justly  said,  he  that 
is  not  relatively  good  is  not  really  good ;  he 
that  breaks  his  rank,  to  get  a  higher  and  more 
secure  place,  will  more  probably  meet  with  an 
overthrow  than  with  elevation  :  we  need  only 
look  to  the  ejection  of  Adam  from  paradise, 
and  of  the  angels  from  heaven,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this  truth.  "  The  world's  a  stage," 
said  a  Stoic  philosopher  ;  the  sentiment,  in 
the  same  words,  was  afterwards  adopted  and 
enlarged  upon  by  an  immortal  poet  ;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  confessed  the 
obligation  resting  on  every  actor  in  the 
accountable  drama  of  life  to  fulfil  his  part  as 
in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  reported  of 
Socrates,  that  when  certain  persons  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  abandon  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  he  laughed  at  them  as 
fools,  saying,  "  Heaven  has  set  me  in  this 
post,  and  how  can  I  leave  it  ? "  How  many 
Christians,  who  lay  claim  to  higher  princi- 
ples, might  be  put  to  shame  by  such  a  prac- 
tical acknowledgment  as  this  of  the  philoso- 
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pher  !  And  among  all  the  relations  that  call 
for  the  exercise  of  high  religious  principle  to 
guide  in  the  right  discharge  of  it,  there  is 
scarcely  any  more  important  than  that  of  the 
Christian  master  of  a  family.  It  is  upon 
such  a  principle, — by  using  the  argument  of 
a  direct  responsibility  to  God, — that  the  Scrip- 
ture enforces  the  duties  of  the  relation  in 
question.  Masters  are  to  discharge  their 
obligations  towards  their  households,  "  know- 
ing that  they  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven  ;'* 
having  a  constant  eye  to  the  presence  of 
their  great  Master,  who,  from  the  seat  of  his 
celestial  presidency,  beholds  every  member 
of  the  vast  earthly  family.  It  was  just  this 
motive  which  swayed  holy  David  in  his  reso- 
lution to  walk  before  God  in  his  house  with  a 
perfect  heart ;  which  influenced  Abraham  to 
instruct  his  family,  and  teach  them  in  the 
fear  of  God.  It  was  this  which  led  Joshua 
to  resolve,  "  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord." 

The  master  of  a  family,  having  thus  an 
eye  to  the  coimnand  of  God,  will  enjoin 
nothing  upon  those  under  him  but  what 
has  the  warrant  of  the  divine  word.  Look- 
ing, equally,  for  God's  assistance,  he  will  re- 
gulate his  house  with  wisdom,  meekness,  and 
piety ;  assured  that  God  stands  by  to  direct 
and  assist.  And,  also,  fixing  his  view  upon 
the  sovereignty  and  justice  of  his  great  Master, 
the  governor  of  the  domestic  circle  will  act 
righteously.  He  will  remember  that  God  is 
higher  than  the  highest ;  that  he  has  man  in 
his  hand,  as  clay  is  in  the  hand  of  the  potter; 
that  none  of  his  ''  ways  are  unequal ;"  that 
the  iniquitous  procedures  of  man  cannot  per- 
vert the  course  of  his  righteous  administra- 
tion ;  and  that  a  day  is  at  hand,  when  not 
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only  masters  and  servants,  kings  and  sub- 
jects, fathers  and  children,  and  all  who 
occupy  reciprocal  positions  in  the  world, 
must  stand  upon  equal  ground  before  him  ; 
l)ut  when  the  very  decisions  which  their 
superiors  have  come  to  as  the  rule  of  con- 
duct for  their  inferiors  to  live  by,  and  the 
very  sentence  they  have  pronounced  as 
fixing  their  destiny — may  each  be  reversed 
at  a  tribunal,  from  which,  as  it  is  alone  infal- 
lible, there  can  be  no  appeal. 

In  offering  some  suggestions  relative  to  the 
duties  of  the  master  of  a  family,  I  may  first 
give  a  few  cautionary  hints  as  to  what  he 
should  abstain  from.  He  must  take  good 
care  to  he  free  from  the  faults  which  he  means  to 
condemn  in  the  household.  It  was  by  sin  that 
man  first  forfeited  his  sovereignty  over  the 
creation ;  and  by  the  same  he  now  loses  his 
dignity  and  authority  over  those  with  whom 
he  is  connected  by  natural  or  civil  ties.  "  If 
you  would  have  your  servants  obey  your 
commands,"  said  one,  "  you  must  not  break 
God's."  "  Thou  that  teachest  another,"  argues 
the  Scripture  unanswerably,  "  teachest  thou 
not  thyself?"  How  can  a  sensual  master 
reprove  intemperance  ;  or  an  extravagant  man 
require  frugality ;  or  one  that  is  restless  for 
pleasure  expect  diligence  in  domestic  duties ; 
or  a  profane  man  rebuke  "  evil-speaking,  ly- 
ing, and  slandering  ?"  Masters  who  lie  under 
any  of  such  charges  would  do  well  to  reflect, 
not  only  that  their  evil  example  perils  the 
souls  of  their  inferiors  and  swells  the  amount 
of  their  own  guilt,  but  that,  even  with  refer- 
ence to  present  expediency,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  hope  that  they  can  build  up  by  their  words 
that  which  the  whole  tenour  of  their  actions  is 
undoing  ;  and  that  if  their  children  and  ser- 
vants were  to  regard  their  example  as  a  test 
of  the  sincerity  with  which  they  issue  their 
commands,  they  would  fairly  conclude,  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  their  governor  to  be  habitu- 
ally disobeyed. 

Nor  can  a  household  be  well  regulated 
where  the  'presence  of  the  master  at  home  does 
not  cause  his  influence  to  he  constantly  felt. 
The  maxims  which  regulate  those  who  are  in 
trade,  in  this  respect,  will  equally  apply  to 
household  government;  and  if  we  should 
predict  the  sure  failure  of  that  merchant  or 
mechanic  who  was  constantly  absent  from  his 
office  or  his  shop,  with  no  less  confidence 
might  we  pronounce,  that  confusion,  and,  ere 
long,  total  disorganisation,  would  enter  that 
household  from  which  the  master,  who  ought 
to  be  the  presiding  influence  for  good,  is  often 
absent.  He  should  be  constantly  at  home, 
not  merely  nor  chiefly  to  detect  errors  in  the 
domestic  economy,  but  to  shed  over  the  whole 
of  it  the  general  benefit  of  his  patronage  and 
counsel. 


Extreme  caution  in  the  admission  of  servants 
into  a  family  is  a  principal  duty  of  the  master 
of  a  household.  Incalculable  are  the  mis- 
chiefs that  have  been  introduced  into  a  family 
by  remissness  in  taking  this  precaution. 
Evils  of  the  most  fearful  kind  have  accrued 
to  children,  servants,  and  property,  from  the 
unconscious  admission  of  servants  born  of  a 
vicious  stock,  and  who  have  had  every  spe- 
cies of  corruption  familiarised  to  them  from 
early  infancy  ;  whose  tuition,  if  they  have 
had  any,  has  had  no  reference  to  religion ; 
and  who  cannot,  therefore,  feel  the  force  of 
any  of  those  motives  to  fidelity  which  spring 
from  the  knowledge  of  their  responsibility  to 
a  "  Master  who  is  in  heaven."  David  seems 
to  have  resolved  to  exercise  such  a  caution 
as  I  am  recommending,  when  he  said,  Ps.  ci. 
7,  "  He  that  worketh  deceit  shall  not  dwell 
within  my  house  ;  he  that  telleth  lies  shall 
not  tarry  in  my  sight."  The  benefit  and  bless- 
ing which  arise  to  a. family  where  the  servants 
are  regulated  by  God's  fear,  have  also  been 
found  to  be  great.  When  Joseph  came  into 
the  house  of  Potiphar,  a  marked  change  took 
place  in  his  interests  ;  the  posture  of  his  do- 
mestic affairs  seems  to  have  been  altered  in 
a  way,  and  to  an  extent,  that  soon  becam.e 
discernible  :  he  saw  that  the  presence  of  God 
was  with  Joseph,  and  therefore  that  it  was 
his  wisdom  to  countenance  and  employ  him 
in  his  service.  The  few  good  men  who  are 
in  a  kingdom  are  often  its  preservers  from 
those  judgments  which  the  sins  of  the  great 
majority  have  nearly  drawn  down  upon  it,  like 
as  the  ten  righteous  (could  they  have  been 
found)  would  have  saved  Sodom  from  destruc- 
tion. In  the  same  way,  how  many  evils  may 
have  been  averted,  and  how  many  blessings 
procured,  by  the  exertions  and  the  prayers 
of  a  devout  servant,  who  can  know  ? 

The  judicious  ruler  of  a  family  will  pre- 
serve a  medium  hetween  the  imposing  of  too 
much  or  too  little  employment  upon  the  servants. 
If  the  cries  of  those  labourers  who,  having 
reaped  down  the  fields  of  the  rich,  had  their 
hire  fraudulently  kept  back,  entered  into  the 
ears  of  the  "  Lord  of  Sabaoth,"  no  less  will 
their  complaints  ascend  into  the  same  ears 
who  are  so  overloaded  with  tasks,  that  their 
strength  and  spirits  are  broken  down.  The 
sin  of  laying  this  ponderous  burden  upon  the 
backs  of  servants  consists  principally  in  this, 
that  they  are  incapacitated  for  serving  God 
as  they  ought ;  and  it  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is 
wicked,  since  it  blunts  the  faculties,  draws 
away  their  affections  from  their  employers, 
and  thus  impairs  the  worth  of  their  services. 
If  God  could  see  and  avenge  the  hard  vassal- 
age under  which  the  Israelites  were  placed 
by  the  Egyptians,  how  shall  he  not  condemn 
those  who,   with  greater  light   and   higher 
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principles,  act  so  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
religion  and  humanity  ?  Even  Seneca,  when 
writing  on  "  mercy,"  could  say,  "  Your  ser- 
vants are  the  inferior,  and  poor  friends,  and 
are  to  be  accounted  next  to  children,  and 
came  not  into  the  house  for  servitude  and 
vassalage,  but  patronage."  There  is  a  dan- 
ger, on  the  other  hand,  in  too  little  occupa- 
tion. This  leads  to  habits  of  idleness,  from 
the  usual  want  of  those  resources  which 
education  can  alone  supply  ;  then  follow  con- 
sequences positively  evil, 

"  Since  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

Accordingly,  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
jiraises  of  the  excellent  woman  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  that  she  would  suffer  none  in 
her  house  "  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness." 
(Prov.  xxxi.  27.) 

The  godly  master  of  a  household  will  never 
be  guilty  of  oppressive  treatment,  either  in 
rvord  or  deed.  Such  treatment  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  want  of  consideration  ;  this  will 
explain,  though  it  cannot  excuse  it.  Reflec- 
tion would  shew  the  man  who  is  tempted  so 
to  use  his  inferiors,  that  he  is  employing 
unjustifiable  weapons.  If  the  "merciful  man 
is  merciful  to  his  beast,"  how  much  more  so 
will  he  be  towards  those  who  are  *'  partakers 
of  flesh  and  blood "  like  himself;  who  have 
feelings,  probably,  as  sensitive  as  his  own  ; 
whose  "  flesh  is  not  iron,  nor  their  bones 
brass."  The  recollection  of  the  royal  law 
(were  such  moments  moments  of  recollected- 
ness)  would  effectually  rein  in  the  master 
who  should  be  tempted  to  misuse  his  servant. 
Could  he  then  call  to  mind  the  woes  de- 
nounced by  God  against  oppressors ;  could 
he  think  of  receiving  such  mercy  from  God's 
hand  as  he  is  dispensing  towards  his  de- 
pendent; of  being  cursed  by  God  when  he 
would  curse  his  fellow- man  ;  of  having  an 
almighty  Master  deal  with  him  according  to 
the  measures  whereby  he  is  dealing  with  his 
subject  brother, —  surely  his  uplifted  wrath 
would  drop,  a*nd  be  exchanged  for  pity  to- 
wards the  offender. 

All  these  laws  will  infallibly  govern  the 
master  of  a  household,  if  he  views  the  souls 
as  well  as  the  bodies  of  his  servants  as  com- 
mitted to  his  charge.  The  neglect  of  heads  of 
families  in  this  respect  is  so  fearfully  great, 
and  so  extensive,  that  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile their  conduct  with  a  charitable  belief  in 
their  own  Christian  sincerity.  At  present  it 
will  suffice  to  say,  that  the  souls  "  for  whom 
Christ  died  "  are  treated  by  them  as  value- 
less, or  as  if  they  did  not  exist ;  and  the 
futurity  which  awaits  their  servants  equally 
with  themselves  is  practically  declared  to  be 
an  idle  phantom.     A  neglect  so  common,  so 


destructive,  and   so  little  redressed,  cannot 
but  be  among  the  things  for  which  God  will 


visit. 
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THE  HON.  AND  RIGHT  REV.  CHARLES  JAMES  STEWART, 
D.D.,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  QUEBEC* 

The  duty  and  privilege  of  using  every  effort  to  eman- 
cipate those  who  are  under  the  thraldom  of  Satan,  and 
to  bring  them  into  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  maketh  his  people  free,  are  begin- 
ning to  be  more  extensively  felt,  and  more  strenuously 
acted  on.  Myriads  of  professing  Christians,  it  is  true, 
are  unmindful  of  the  obligation  laid  upon  them  to  seek 
to  impart  to  others  the  spiritual  privileges  they  them- 
selves enjoy.  The  present  age,  however,  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  great  missionary  exertion  ;  and  though 
coming  far  short,  indeed,  of  what  is  required  of  her, 
our  Church  is  now  extending  her  influence  far  and 
wide.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  her  mission- 
aries, the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  is  now  publicly  pro- 
claimed amidst  the  wilderness  of  error  and  idolatry ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  will,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  be  the  honoured  means  of  introducing 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  into  many  a  benighted  region, 
and  of  establishing  on  a  sure  foundation  the  religion 
of  tlie  adorable  Redeemer.  By  whomsoever  Christ  is 
preached,  and  wheresoever  he  is  preached,  therein  does 
the  Christian  sincerely  rejoice.  Still,  the  extension  of 
our  own  Church  in  foreign  lands  cannot  but  be  viewed 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  is  gratefully 
acknowledged  that  a  fresh  impulse  has  been  given  to  her 
ministrations  at  home — that  the  light  which  now  burns 
upon  her  altars  is  of  a  purer  and  holier  flame  than  it 
once  was  wont  to  be — that  tliere  is  an  increasing  con- 
formity in  the  tone  of  her  pulpit  ministrations  to  the 
statements  set  forth  in  her  accredited  formularies ;  and 
if  there  be  required  any  further  proof  of  the  holy  zeal 
which  animates  many  of  her  members,  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  various  associations  now  formed  to  pro- 
vide increased  means  of  religious  instruction  for  our 
home-population,  and  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  those 
societies,  the  great  object  of  which  is  the  extension 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  in  foreign  parts. 

These  remarks  will  not  be  regarded  as  out  of  place, 
in  introducing  the  memoir  of  one  of  those  devoted 
men  who,  during  the  present  century,  have  been 
willing  to  forego  many  of  the  endearments  of  social 
life,  and  to  renounce  the  hope  of  temporal  pre- 
ferment, that  they  might  carry  to  distant  lands  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  ;  whose  names  and 
memorials  shall  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  not 
only  by  the  Church  of  which  they  were  attached  mem- 
bers and  devoted  ministers,  but  by  myriads  yet  un- 
born in  other  climes,  who  will  trace  to  their  instru- 
mentality the  sowing  of  that  seed,  which  shall  spring 
up  an  hundredfold  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls. 

The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Charles  James  Stewart, 
D.D.,  bishop  of  Quebec,  was  the  third  son  of  John, 
seventh  Earl  of  Galloway  and  his  second  wife  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Dashwood.  After  being 
educated  privately  at  home,  he  entered  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  became  fellow  of  All  Souls.  Having 
taken  holy  orders,  and  being  connected  with  families 
of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  country,  the  prospect 
of  preferment  at  home  was  rational,  and  almost  sure 
to  be  fulfilled.  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Orton  Longueville,  Huntingdonsliire;  but  Mr.  Stewart 

*  See  Stewart  Missions,  &c.  &c. 
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was  anxious  to  devote  his  services  to  the  dissemination 
of  Gospel  truth  in  other  lands;  and  consequently  in 
1807  commenced  his  career  as  a  missionary,  under  the 
Society  for  the  Proiiagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Tarts.  He  first  settled  at  St.  Armand,  where,  hy  un- 
wearying labour  at  his  own  expense,  he  soon  formed 
the  first  congregation  in  that  part  of  Lower  Canada. 
Having  accomplished  this  object,  and  planted  the 
standard  of  truth  in  the  very  heart  of  llomanism,  he 
resigned  that  mission  to  the  Rev.  J.  Ileid,  son  to  a 
gentleman,  whose  father,  at  the  age  of  fifty  or  upwards, 
was  the  first-fruits  of  his  missionary  life.  Upon 
leaving  St.  Armand,  with  two  churches  where  he 
had  found  none,  and  well-conducted  congregations 
where  a  few  years  before  the  Gospel  had  never  been 
preached,  he  proceeded  to  undergo  the  same  labours, 
privations,  and  expenses,  with  equal  success  at  Halley. 
Here  he  continued  till  he  was  appointed  visiting  mis- 
sionary of  both  provinces  in  1819.  He  resigned  this 
peculiar  charge  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson,  Jan.  2, 
1820.  What  these  labours,  privations,  and  expenses, 
must  have  been,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  form  an 
adequate  notion.  The  quiet  retirement  of  a  country 
clergyman's  life,  though  assuredly  it  is  not  without 
its  trials  and  crosses,  its  heartbreakings  and  its  sor- 
rows, differs  widely  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  laborious  missionary  is  placed;  and  even  those 
who  are  called  to  labour  amidst  the  dense  population 
of  our  cities  and  manufacturing  districts,  have  gene- 
rally some  home-comforts  to  cheer  them  when  fatigued 
with  the  duties  of  the  day.  But  the  missionary's  tem- 
poral comforts  are  often  indeed  few,  though  inex- 
pressibly great  his  spiritual ;  and  the  various  accounts 
published  of  the  religious  state  of  British  North 
America,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  religious  societies, 
testify  that  Mr.  Stewart's  labours  must  have  been  very 
great,  so  that  at  last  his  constitution  gave  way.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1816,  his  mother  objecting 
to  his  long  absence  ;  and,  to  gratify  her,  promised  that 
while  she  lived  he  would  do  so  once  in  two  years. 
He  now  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  these  visits  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  colonists  was  ever  present  to 
his  mind.  He  commenced  a  subscription  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  settlers  in  building  churches ;  and 
the  government  promised  a  salary  for  a  resident  mis- 
sionary to  such  settlements  as  exerted  themselves  to 
build  the  church  and  parsonage-house.  Between  1816 
and  1823  the  sum  of  2000Z.  was  raised,  which  was  in- 
strumental to  the  building  of  twenty-four  churches. 

In  1826,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Mountain,  Dr.  Stewart 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Quebec,  an  appointment  which 
met  with  general  approbation.  It  was  a  situation  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  not  only  by  his  ready 
zeal  for  the  spiritual  amelioration  of  the  colonies,  but 
by  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  diocese.  His  first  charge  was  delivered  to  his 
clergy  at  Montreal,  on  the  9th  August,  and  at  York, 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  30th  August,  of  that  year.* 
His  great  object  was  now,  if  possible,  to  increase  tlie 
means  provided  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  his 
diocese.  Tlie  appeals,  however,  which  he  made  were 
not  answered  as  they  ought  by  a  professedly  Christian 

*  This  Charge  will  be  found  in  "  The  Stewart  Missions."  It 
is  marked  by  a  mild  simiilicity,  rather  than  by  any  force  of 
language,  or  earnestness  of  appeal. 


legislature.  The  bishop  found  it  useless  to  look  for 
needful  help  from  the  mother  country;  and  conse- 
quently, in  1829-30,  he  was  induced  "  to  press  upon 
his  own  people  the  absolute  necessity  of  extreme 
exertion,  and  to  form  a  society  at  Toronto  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  converting  and  civilising  the  Indians, 
and  also  to  provide,  for  the  remote  and  destitute 
settlers  that  poured  in  annually  upon  them,  the  small 
modicum  of  spiritual  aid  which  district  travelling 
missionaries  could  supply."  "  This  society,  however 
inadequate,"  says  Mr.  Waddilove,  "  has  this  essential 
merit, — it  prevents  the  recent  settlers,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  extended,  from  falling  into  that  heathen  state  into 
which  too  many  of  their  predecessors  have  been 
plunged.  It  keeps  alive,  and  cherishes  in  their  bosom 
an  attachment  to,  and  longing  for,  the  spiritual  pri- 
vileges of  their  fathers ;  and  prepares  them  to  hail  with 
gladness  those  better  days  which  a  return  to  Christian 
feeling  in  the  mother  country  will  ultimately  produce." 
But  even  in  this  pious  and  Christian  effort  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  means  was  a  distressing  hinderance  to  the 
venerable  bishop.  The  funds  raised  by  the  society, 
even  when  aided  by  contributions  from  England,  were 
barely  sufficient,  in  1833,  to  support  a  travelling  mis- 
sionary in  the  home-district  of  Toronto,  and  the  mis- 
sion of  Mr.  M'Murphy  to  the  Indians  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Huron,  at  Sault  Marie. 

In  1834  the  bishop  issued  an  "  Address  to  the  Bri- 
tish public  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada;"  in  which  he  detailed  at  large  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  colony.  The  appeal  was  not  made  in 
vain ;  such  a  sura  has  been  raised  as  to  procure  the 
aid  of  a  few  missionaries,  and  to  keep  up  a  few 
stations  which  otherwise  must  have  been  deserted. 

The  harassing  years  which  both  before  and  after  his 
elevation  to  the  episcopate  Dr.  Stewart  had  passed,— 
for  that  elevation  increased  rather  than  diminished 
his  anxiety  of  mind, — made  no  small  inroad  on  his 
bodily  strength.  He  was  quite  worn  out  with  disap- 
pointments and  trials,  with  weariness  and  anxieties. 
He  returned  to  England  in  November  1836,  and 
entered  immortality  the  13th  July,  1837,  in  the  62d 
year  of  his  age.  "  The  prodigious  extent  of  my  dio- 
cese," says  he,  in  a  despatch  dated  1833;  "  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  Protestant  population  ;  their  destitu- 
tion, where  every  thing  is  new  to  them,  of  all  regular 
provision  for  the  means  of  grace  ;  and  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  our  means  to  supply  them ;  render  it 
altogether  no  light  or  easy  task  to  administer  the 
charge  conmiitted  to  my  hands :  and  I  feel  that  I 
should  be  wholly  unable  to  sustain  the  burden,  if  I 
trusted  in  any  other  sufficiency  than  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God." 

His  removal  from  his  extensive  sphere  of  useful- 
ness is  a  heavy  loss,  under  present  circumstances,  to 
the  diocese  of  Quebec.  The  resolutions  of  respect  to 
his  memory,  passed  at  various  meetings  in  Canada, 
testify  how  much  he  was  loved,  and  how  deeply  his 
removal  has  been  regretted ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  no  person  will  ever  fill  that  see  more  emi- 
nently qualified  by  mildness  and  assiduity  to  gaiii  the 
afFectioris  of  the  people,  and  to  support  the  interests 
of  genuine  religion. 

Bishop  Stewart  shone  more  as  a  simple-hearted 
devoted  missionary— for  such  he  was  hoth  before  and 
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after  liis  elevation  to  the  episcopate  —  than  as  an 
eloquent  preacher  or  profound  divine.  There  was  a 
beautiful  simplicity  which  marked  his  character,  and 
a  humility  which  testified  that  he  had  imbibed  not  a 
little  of  the  spirit  of  his  divine  Master,  and  that  he 
was  willing  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  for  the 
advancement  of  that  Master's  kingdom.  Though  his 
name  may  not  rank  high  in  the  theological  literature 
of  his  country,  and  though  few  or  none  of  his  works 
may  be  handed  down  to  future  generations,  a  very 
grateful  remembrance  of  him  will  be  retained  by  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  of  all  religious  denominations  in 
the  colonies  which  formed  the  chief  scene  of  the 
labours  of  his  useful  life.  God  is  graciously  pleased 
to  employ  as  instruments  in  the  great  work  of  con- 
version, men  of  very  different  tempers  and  acquire- 
ments. It  is  seldom  that  a  missionary  has  gone  forth 
more  eminently  imbued  with  the  mild  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  —  that  spirit  which  is  so  requisite  in  all  who 
would  seek  to  induce  others  to  embrace  its  saving 
truths,  and  a  want  of  which,  in  some  zealous  and 
devoted  men,  has  cast  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
many  a  serious  inquirer,  and  not  unfrcqucntly  led  to 
a  rejection  of  Christianity. 

"  Tbough  our  bishop,"  says  a  colonial  publication, 
in  an  article  which  appeared  during  his  life,  "forbears 
to  embroil  himself  in  the  political  heats  that  inflame 
this  province,  he  strenuously  upholds  the  interests, 
and  the  establishment  bylaw,  of  the  Church  committed 
to  his  care.  Every  society  tending  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed, to  reform  the  wicked,  to  propagate  the  Gospel, 
and  to  benefit  mankind,  receives  his  steady  and  bene- 
volent aid ;  and,  like  Bernard  Gilpin,  he  has  raised 
from  a  lowly  state  more  than  one  young  person  in 
whom  he  has  perceived  the  germ  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
and  the  promise  of  a  fitness  for  the  ministerial  office, 
defraying  the  expenses  of  their  education,  and  sending 
them  forth  to  labour  in  the  sacred  vineyard.  His 
private  charities  flow  in  a  wide  and  never-failing 
current.  No  vain  pomp,  no  superfluous  luxuries,  no 
costly  furniture,  no  extravagant  banquets,  exhaust  his 
income  ;  but  on  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  father- 
less and  on  the  wretched,  his  bounty  silently  and  un- 
ceasingly dcBcends.  His  luxuries  are  alms-deeds,  his 
walks  are  to  the  houses  of  mourning,  and  his 
banquets  are  those  exquisite  and  incorruptible  viands 
which  a  pure  and  Nathanael  (John,  i.  47)  life  ad- 
ministers to  him  who  leads  it,  and  to  those  who  come 

within  the  sphere  of  its  action If  the  hoary  head 

when  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness  be  a  crown  of 
glory,  how  much  more  honoured  must  be  that  head 
which  old  age  has  not  silvered  over,  but  which  has 
been  rendered  white  by  the  extreme  of  missionary 
toil,  by  many  a  weary  travel  through  the  tangled 
wilderness,  and  by  a  constant,  unflinching  endurance 
of  personal  labour  and  hazard  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  most  sacred  duties  I  Though  venerable  and 
dignified  in  his  aspect,  he  is  plain  and  simple  in  his 
manners,  serving  God  and  man  with  singleness  of 
heart,  and  devoting  every»thought  to  the  glory  of  the 
first,  and  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  advantage  of  the 
other. 

*'  The  Church  of  England  may  boast  of  prelates  more 
learned,  more  eloquent,  more  celebrated,  than  Bishop 
Stewart,  but  she  cannot  exhibit  one  who  better  merits 


the  title  of  '  good.'  Such  is  his  absence  of  guile,  his 
single-hearted  benevolence,  his  undying  faith  ripened 
into  works,  his  practice  of  apostolical  Christianity, 
that  in  after-years,  when  the  subject  and  the  writer  of 
this  article  shall  alike  be  gathered  to  their  fathers,  he 
who  contemplates  the  excellencies  of  this  amiable 
bishop  will  be  led  involuntarily  to  exclaim,  in  the 
words  of  the  Romish  priest  over  the  grave  of  Bishop 
Bedell,  0  sit  anima  viea  cum  Bedello  /'* 

I  cannot  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  this  ex- 
emplary prelate,  without  expressing  an  anxious  trust 
tiiat  the  object  so  near  and  dear  to  his  heart,  the  spi- 
ritual amelioration  of  British  North  America,  may 
excite  the  serious  attention  of  those  who  undoubtedly 
are  bound  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
an  increasing  population,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
It  is  by  no  means  proper  in  these  pages  to  enter  on 
political  subjects ;  this,  however,  I  regard  as  one  not  of 
a  political,  but  of  a  strictly  religious  character.  The 
question  is,  shall  the  thousands  who  emigrate  from  our 
siiores  bo  suflered  to  perish  for'  lack  of  knowledge  ? 
shall  popery  be  permitted  to  rear  its  head,  and  to  en- 
snare unwary  souls  ?  and  shall  infidelity  be  allowed,  and 
no  attempt  be  made  by  our  rulers  in  the  state  to  pro- 
vide for  sound  instruction  in  Protestant  principles  ? 
Surely  it  cannot,  it  mtist  not  be.  While,  then,  I 
would  urge  every  reader  to  give  to  the  utmost  for  the 
forwarding  of  such  a  good  work  as  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  we  must  not,  I  wovild  add,  be  unmindful 
of  those  who  have  an  especial  claim  upon  our  Christian 
liberality ;  and  who  ought  not,  while  separated  from 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  to  be  suffered  to  remain 
destitute  of  those  inestimable  spiritual  blessings,  which 
it  is  our  privilege  to  enjoy,  and  for  which  we  can 
never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  Author  and 
Bestower  of  every  good  gift.  T. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  LIGHT.* 

The  effectual  entrance  of  the  word  of  God  into  the 
heart  of  a  man  produces  such  a  change  as  must 
astonish  all  who  contemplate  it.  For  a  man  to  adopt 
new  views  of  things,  so  as  to  become  completely 
different  from  what  he  was  by  nature  ;  to  act  on  new 
principles,  by  new  rules,  and  for  new  ends; — not 
merely  to  exchange  one  worldly  pursuit  for  another — 
this  is  common  enough,  and  easily  accounted  for ; — 
but  to  be  convinced  that  all  worldly  things  are  nothing 
worth,  in  comparison  of  the  spiritual  things  which  men 
naturally  disregard,  and  to  act  accordingly  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  this  is  certainly  a  very  wonderful 
change  ;  and  it  must  be  a  most  powerful  instrument 
or  agent,  or  both,  that  can  have  produced  it.  The 
instrument  is  the  word  of  God,  which  "  is  quick  and 
powerful  ....  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and 
is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart."  (Heb.  iv.  12.)  It  discloses  the  man  to  himself; 
shews  him  what  he  is  in  the  judgment  of  God,  which 
is  according  to  truth  ;  and  where  his  help  lies.  Such 
is  the  instrument.  And  the  agent  is  ihe  Spirit  of 
God,  who  renders  the  word  effectual  to  the  purposes 
for  v;hich  it  was  appointed.  It  was  sent  to  open  the 
blind  eyes  ;  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God;  to  make  them 
children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  heaven.  To  that  end  God 
sent  his  word  ;  and  his  Spirit  renders  it  ertectual.  .  .  . 
But  not  all  who  read  or  hear  the  word  of  God  are 
enliglitened,  and  much  less  are  all  saved  by  it.  No. 
This  is  another  particular  in  the  text  which  remains 
to  be  considered.     It  is  there  said,  "  Itgiveth  under- 

•  From  Sermons  addressed  chiefly  to  Young  Persons.  By 
INIatthew  Morris  Preston,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Cheshunt.  London, 
W.  Crofts.— We  are  glad  to  recommend  this  volume.— E». 
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standing  unto  the  simple."  The  word  "  simple " 
here  means  the  same  thing  which  is  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed in  sacred  Scripture  hy  the  word  "  babes." 
It  is  only  the  persons  who  possess  simplicity  and 
teachableness  resembling  those  of  children,  that  de- 
rive from  tlie  word  of  God  the  saving  knowledge  which 
it  is  capable  of  imparting.  "  The  meek,"  said  the 
Psalmist,  **  he  will  guide  in  judgment :  the  meek  will 
he  teach  his  way  "  (Ps.  xxv.  9).  "  The  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him,  and  he  will  shew  them 
his  covenant"  (Ps.  xxv.  11).  While  others  shall 
"  grope  in  the  noon-day,"  these  shall  hear  a  voice 
behind  them,  saying.  This  is  the  way,  when  they  turn 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  "  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,"  said  our  Lord 
Jesus  Chi'ist,  "  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes"  (Matt.  xi.  25). 

This  simplicity,  this  willingness  to  be  taught,  may 
be,  and  often  is,  possessed  by  those  who  are  under  the 
greatest  temptation,  from  their  talents  and  attainments, 
to  lean  to  their  own  understanding.  When  it  is  found 
in  such  persons,  it  qualifies  them,  beyond  all  men,  to 
be  the  teachers  of  others.  But  when  it  is  found  in 
illiterate  persons  of  the  humblest  station,  it  prepares 
even  them,  in  the  hearing  and  reading  of  the  word  of 
God,  to  make  a  rapid  proficiency  in  all  needful  divine 
knowledge.  It  will  soon  raise  them  in  the  school  of 
Christ  above  those  persons,  however  gifted,  who 
presume  to  sit  in  proud  judgment  on  that  wliich  God 
has  revealed,  and  to  select  and  reject  from  it  accord- 
ing to  their  own  preconceived  notions. 

Is  the  question  asked  :  "  Do  you,  then,  expect  the 
poor  and  unlearned — if  only  they  have  simplicity — to 
be  favoured  with  any  supernatural  teaching  ?"  I  an- 
swer, that  if  by  supernatural  teaching  be  meant  any 
teaching  which  is  not  accessible  to  all  who  seek  it  in 
the  appointed  way,  I  do  not  expect  it.  But  if  by 
supernatural  teaching  be  meant  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  I  do  expect  it.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  teach  them  any  thing  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  word  of  God — the  sacred  Scriptures  ; 
or  to  teach  without  the  use  of  the  word  of  God  heard 
or  read.  But,  in  the  use  of  that  word,  I  do  expect 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  will  teach  them  what  they  would 
not  learn  without  his  teaching — the  saving  knowledge 
of  the  truth — that  he  will  make  them  wise  unto  salva- 
tion. He  will  create  in  them  an  appetite  for  spiritual 
food — a  desire  for  "  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that 
they  may  grow  thereby."  He  will  enable  them  to 
apprehend  and  to  relish  those  truths  which  none  can 
appi-ehend  aright,  or  relish,  except  they  be  taught  of 
God:  and  he  will,  in  due  time,  bring  them  to  such 
maturity  of  knowledge  and  conformity  of  heart  and 
life  to  the  will  of  God  as  shall  make  them  meet  to  be 
inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

This  subject  suggests  a  word  both  of  caution  and 
encouragement.  It  is  very  common  for  persons,  in 
humble  station  especially,  to  remain  in  wilful  ignorance 
of  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  because  they  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  them.  At  the  same  time 
they  pacify  their  consciences  by  saying,  that  "  they 
are  no  scholars,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  such  things."  And  the  same  spirit 
manifests  itself,  under  a  somewhat  different  form,  in 
many  who  are  not  of  humble  station.  Some  persons, 
who  would  be  ashamed  to  confess  ignorance  on  other 
subjects,  and  who  are  very  intelligent  in  their  own 
particular  department  and  in  the  general  concerns  of 
mankind,  yet  confess  without  shame — and  sometimes, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  with  self-complacency — that  they 
have  not  studied  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Gospel :  such  things  they  will  profess  to  leave  to  those 
whose  professional  business  it  is  to  study  them.  They 
will  perhaps  persuade  themselves  that  the  mysteri- 
ousness  which  they  conceive  to  attach  to  the  subject 
will  account  for  and  excuse  the  vagueness  and  indis- 


tinctness of  their  notions My  friends,  if  any 

of  you  are  conscious  that  you  are  chargable  with  such 
wilful  ignorance,  such  indifference  ....  I  must  testify 
to  you  that  ignorance  and  indifference  on  such  a  sub- 
ject are  most  unreasonable,  and  highly  offensive  to  God. 
The  wildest  enthusiast,  who  pays  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, acts  more  rationally  than  you  do.  ...  1  will  con- 
clude with  the  advice  of  the  excellent  Abp.  Leighton: — 
**  I  exhort,  I  beseech  you,  never  to  suffer  so  much  as 
one  day  to  pass,  either  through  lazy  ignorance,  or  too 
much  eagerness  in  inferior  studies,  without  reading 
some  part  of  the  sacred  records  with  a  pious  and 
attentive  disposition  of  mind;  still  joining  with  your 
reading  fervent  prayer,  that  you  may  thereby  draw 
down  that  divine  light,  without  which  spiritual  things 
cannot  be  read  and  understood.  But  with  that  light 
shining  upon  them,  it  is  not  possible  to  comprehend 
how  much  sweeter  you  will  find  these  inspired  writings 
than  those  of  all  other  orators,  poets,  and  philosophers. 
They  reason  about  imaginary  felicity  ;  and  every  one, 
in  his  own  way,  addresses  some  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain thoughts  about  it.  But  this  book  alone  shews 
clearly,  and  with  absolute  certainty,  what  it  is,  and 
points  out  the  way  which  leads  to  the  Author  of  it. 
This  it  was  which  prevailed  with  Augustine  to  study 
the  Scriptures,  and  engaged  his  affections  to  them. 
'  In  Cicero  and  Plato,  and  such  other  writers,'  said 
he,  *  I  meet  with  many  things  wittily  said,  and  things 
that  have  a  moderate  tendency  to  move  the  passions  ; 
but  in  none  of  them  do  I  find  these  words  —  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.'  " 


SKETCHES  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S 
PORTFOLIO. 

No.  \Ul.—The  Priest's  Funeral. 
I  WAS  once  staying  throughout  a  Sunday  in  a  French 
provincial  city  rich  in  the  remembrances  of  ancient 
days,  and  possessing  now  many  structures  of  vener- 
able and  imposing  grandeur.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther, while  in  such  a  place,  when  we  are  treading 
the  courts  trodden  by  those  whose  deeds  are  blazoned 
on  the  page  of  history,  and  contemplating  the  memo- 
rials whicli  their  magnificence  has  left — I  know  not 
whether  at  such  a  time  the  fancy  may  or  may  not 
unconsciously  throw  a  sort  of  romantic  colouring  over 
the  occurrences  of  the  day,  connected,  as  they  needs 
must  be,  with  the  recollections  of  bygone  years  ;  but 
I  am  sure  that  the  simplest  events  which  then  happen 
leave  upon  the  mind,  while  it  is  in  such  a  frame,  an 
impression  deeper  than  at  ordinary  seasons  ;  to  which 
it  afterwards  loves  very  frequently  to  recur,  clothing 
the  associations  of  place  and  circumstance  with  a 
peculiar  interest.  A  scene  that  I  witnessed  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  referred  to  rises  often  to  my 
thoughts  with  such  a  vivid  distinctness ;  and  though  J 
cannot,  in  recording  it,  hope  to  awaken  the  precise 
feelings  in  any  other  breast,  which  are  excited,  while  I 
remember  it,  in  my  own,  yet  the  little  narrative  I  shall 
relate  may  not  to  those  who  look  on  it  be  altogether 
without  its  effect. 

In  the  morning  I  had  attended  service  at  the  Pro- 
testant church ;  but  this  was  open  only  once  in  the 
day.  I  strolled,  therefore,«afterwards  into  the  cathe- 
dral, one  of  the  noblest  piles  existing  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. I  paced  its  aisles  slowly  backwards  and 
forwards,  sometimes  stopping  to  gaze  upon  the  many- 
tinted  windows,  or  to  measure  with  my  eye  the  lofty 
columns  which  supported  the  carved  roof ;  and  some- 
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times  hurrying  with  quicker  step  when  I  thought 
how,  in  this  splendid  temple,  nominally  dedicated  to 
Jehovah,  there  is  daily  exalted  for  the  adoration  of  the 
people  a  miserable  idol.  Many  persons  met  or  passed 
me,  but  I  did  not  heed  them  ;  1  was  wholly  occupied 
with  my  own  meditations.  At  length  I  found  vespers 
commencing ;  and  when  I  saw  the  choir  filled  with 
the  officiating  priests,  and  the  cardinal  archbishop  of 
the  see  in  rich  vestments  take  his  station,  I  retired  to 
a  distant  corner,  where  I  might  be  unobserved.  There, 
while  the  clouds  of  incense  rose  and  diffused  an 
aromatic  savour,  and  the  chant  echoed  swelling  and 
sinking  through  the  arches,  I  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands,  and  inly  prayed  that  God  would  be  pleased  to 
quicken  again  the  dead  and  dry  bones,  and  bid  them  live. 
I  then  resolved  to  leave  the  place ;  but  when  I  had  reached 
thestreet,!  saw,  on  turning  round,  that  over  the  principal 
door  of  the  cathedral  was  suspended  a  large  black  pall, 
which  I  knew  betokened  an  approaching  funeral.  Knots 
of  people,  I  observed,  were  gathered  here  and  there, 
conversing  in  a  low  hut  earnest  tone,  as  if  in  anxious 
expectation.  On  making  some  inquiries,  I  learned 
that  an  aged  priest  was  to  he  buried.  "  He  was  much 
beloved,"  my  informant  said;  "  but  he  suffered  many 
troubles,"  added  he,  with  a  peculiar  expression  :  "  may 
Heaven  rest  his  soul,  and  forgive  his  enemies,  as  I 
cim  sure  he  forgave  them  !"  My  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  I  determined  to  witness  the  ceremonial.  I  re- 
turned, therefore,  to  my  former  post,  where,  while  I 
was  sitting,  by  and  by  I  heard  the  tread  of  many 
feet,  and  then  a  gorgeous  procession  swept  past  me. 
But  I  thought,  as  I  looked  on  it,  that  a  kind  of 
constraint  was  in  the  features  of  the  priests,  as  if  they 
were  engaged  in  a  service  they  would  rather  have 
declined;  while  the  countenance  of  most  of  the  attend- 
ing crowds  was  sad,  as  if  they  mourned  a  friend  ;  and 
tears  flowed  plentifully  from  many  children,  who  form- 
ed, as  it  seemed,  a  school.  I  need  not  describe  the 
funeral  rites ;  in  truth,  while  I  witnessed  them,  my 
thoughts  rose  above  them,  and  I  could  not  suppress 
the  mental  inquiry,  "  Where  is  the  spirit  of  him  whose 
body  they  are  thus  committing  to  the  dust  ?  did  he  die 
blinded  in  the  superstitions  of  this  apostate  Church, 
or  was  his  hope  resting  upon  the  blood  and  merits  of 
Jesus  ?"  These  were  melancholy  and  distressing  cogi- 
tations ;  and,  as  I  turned  away,  I  endeavoured  to  check 
them  by  the  remembrance  that  it  was  not  for  me  to 
judge  my  departed  brother  —  the  Judge  of  the  whole 
earth,  before  whose  tribunal  he  was  now  standing, 
would  assuredly  do  right. 

I  had  no  opportunity  that  night  of  meeting  any 
individual  who  could  give  me  information  of  the 
deceased's  character  ;  and  very  early  the  next  morning 
I  embarked  on  board  a  steam-packet,  which  was  to 
convey  me  down  the  river  on  which  the  city  I  have 
spoken  of  was  built,  to  a  sea-port  town  seventy  or 
eighty  miles  distant.  After  we  had  proceeded  a  short 
distance  on  the  voyage,  I  discovered  among  my  fel- 
low-passengers two  or  three  priests,  whose  faces  I 
had  noticed  at  the  funeral  the  evening  before.  They 
were  conversing,  as  it  appeared  by  their  animated 
countenances,  on  some  interesting  topic,  which  I  could 
not  help  thinking — so  completely  was  my  mind  still 
engrossed  with  the  occurrence  I  have  related — might 
have  reference  to  the  deceased.     I  therefore  ventured 


to  approach  them ;  and  took  advantage  of  a  pause 
in  their  discourse,  to  ask  if  I  had  not  seen  them 
yesterday  in  the  cathedral  taking  part  in  a  very  solemn 
service  ?  "  It  is  likely,  sir,"  said  the  youngest  of 
them,  with  vivacity  ;  **  and  I  was  just  recounting  to  my 
brethren  here  ihe  many  testimonies  of  paternal  kind- 
ness which  I  received  from  the  venerable  person 
whose  funeral  rites  you  witnessed.  I,  at  least,"  he 
emphatically  added,  "  I  will  never  condemn  him." 

This  speech  increased  my  desire  of  knowing  more  ; 
and  therefore,  apologising  for  my  curiosity,  I  begged 
to  know  who  it  was  that  he  so  much  respected.  This 
question  led  to  a  long  and  interesting  conversation,  in 
the  course  of  which,  and  by  means  of  some  inquiries 
which  I  afterwards  made  of  others,  I  learned  the  fol- 
lowing particulars. 

The  deceased  had  been  a  man  of  noble  family,  and 
was  once  possessed  of  considerable  wealth.  From  a 
youth,  however,  he  had  been  remarkable  for  a  studious 
and  contemplative  turn  of  mind,  and,  against  the  wishes 
of  his  friends,  who  would  rather  have  had  him  distin- 
guished in  the  army  or  at  court,  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  Church.  In  the  course  of  time  he  became 
noted  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  preferment ;  but  he  chose  to  confine  his 
talents  to  the  retirement  of  a  country  village,  where 
his  sole  care  was  the  welfare  of  his  flock.  He  was  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  the  meanest  peasant ;  his 
hand  was  ever  open  to  relieve  the  distressed  ;  his  in- 
fluence ever  exerted  to  protect  the  unfortunate,  and 
advance  the  deserving:  insomuch  that  when  the 
revolution  broke  out,  and  the  fury  of  the  people  was 
generally  excited  against  the  priesthood,  his  pa- 
rishioners to  a  man  resolved  to  defend  their  beloved 
pastor  with  their  lives.  But  their  affection  was  of 
little  force  against  the  strong  hand  of  arbitrary  power ; 
his  noble  name  was  alone  sufficient  to  destroy  him ;  and 
messengers  were  despatched  to  seize  and  convey  him  to 
Paris.  He  had  notice  of  their  approach "i  and  at  first 
determined  patiently  to  wait  tlieir  arrival,  and  deliver 
himself  up  a  meek  victim  to  their  will ;  but  the  tears 
and  entreaties  of  his  flock  prevailed  to  change  his  pur- 
pose. As  they  could  not  protect  him,  they  implored 
him  at  least  to  flee  from  the  danger,  and  reserve  him- 
self for  better  times.  Perhaps,  they  told  him,  they 
might  ere  long  be  permitted  to  meet  again  ;  and  it 
would  be  joy  once  more  to  receive  him  as  a  father 
returning  to  his  devoted  family.  Moved  by  their 
prayers,  he  consented  to  disguise  himself  and  emi- 
grate to  England;  though,  as  he  afterwards  confessed, 
he  felt  it  almost  a  pollution  to  tread  the  soil  of  a  Pro- 
testant country.  For  "  after  the  most  straitest  sect" 
of  his  religion,  he  had  lived  a  Romanist.  All  the  cere- 
monies and  dogmas  of  that  faith  he  had  pertinaciously 
adhered  to,  and  was  persuaded  that  out  of  the  pale  of 
his  Church  there  could  be  no  salvation.  On  his  first 
arrival  in  England  he  associated  only  with  his  own 
countrymen ;  shelter  and  protection  was  all  that  he 
needed  from  strangers — converse  with  them  he  wished 
not.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the  pittance  he 
had  been  able  to  bring  with  him  was  exhausted,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  some  means  of  procuring 
a  livelihood,  he  became  a  teacher  of  his  own  language 
in  English  families.  But  even  then,  for  many  years,  he 
shrunk  from  all  but  professional  intercourse  with  those 
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to  whom  he  was  thus  introduced,  and  firmly,  though 
mildly,  rci)clled  every  proffer  of  friendly  intimacy. 
At  last,  however,  the  persevering  kindness  of  an  En- 
glish clergyman  (who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils)  to 
him,  while  suffering  under  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
broke  down  the  barrier  of  his  reserve.  He  first  per- 
mitted himself  to  associate  with  his  benefactor,  and 
by  degrees  endured  to  converse  on  religious  topics 
with  him.  He  now  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  Pro- 
testant doctrines  could  be  defended — which  he  had 
hitherto  believed  impossible — by  other  weapons  than 
those  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  that  the  Romish  faith  might 
be  rejected  without  the  rejection,  at  the  same  time,  of 
entire  Christianity.  New  thoughts  began  to  rise  up 
in  his  mind,  and  a  new  light  to  break  in  on  his  judg- 
ment. He  had  no  desire  to  leave  the  Church  of  his 
fathers  ;  still,  he  could  not  view  it  with  precisely  the 
same  full  and  exclusive  veneration  he  had  hitherto 
paid  to  it.  While  thus  disquieted,  and  almost  doubt- 
ing what  to  believe,  a  political  change  took  place, 
by  which  a  return  to  France  was  open  to  him.  He 
embraced  the  opportunity  with  joy  (though  he  had 
found  in  the  land  of  his  exile  a  tie  which  he  had  not 
anticipated),  and  set  out  with  alacrity  for  his  former 
home.  His  arrival  was  a  day  of  jubilee  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  his  village ;  for,  though  years  had  passed, 
their  feelings  of  affection  towards  him  had  not  abated. 
Many,  indeed,  who  had  loved  him  were  no  more  ;  but 
there  were  very  many  still  who  remembered  his  pater- 
nal care ;  and  there  were  those  whom  he  had  blessed 
in  their  cradles,  or,  born  since  his  departure,  who  had 
been  taught  by  their  parents  to  love  and  long  for,  as 
they  called  him,  "  the  good  pastor."  Though,  how- 
ever, he  was  returned  in  safety,  it  was  in  deep  poverty. 
The  possessions  of  his  house  had  been  swept  away, 
never  to  be  again  recovered ;  and  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  he  had  only  the  meagre  salary  which  the 
French  government  apportions  to  the  clergy  of 
that  kingdom.  But  if  his  means  of  relieving  desti- 
tution were  lessened,  his  zeal  seemed  to  have  propor- 
tionally increased ;  and  though  now  an  aged  man,  he 
set  himself  to  labour  with  more  than  youthful  vigour. 
And  such  is  the  strange  force  of  old  associations,  that 
when  thus  settled  once  mor-e  in  his  village,  his  exile 
seemed  but  as  a  dream  ;  and  the  thoughts  which  had 
latterly  disturbed  his  mind  were  gone,  like  the  visions 
of  the  night.  He  could  not,  to  be  sure,  quite  cherish 
his  former  hatred  of  Protestants ;  but  he  was  as 
attached  as  ever  to  the  doctrines  of  his  own  Church. 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  there  was  a  change.  He  ap- 
peared to  lay  less  stress  than  before  on  the  mere 
formal  participation  in  rites  and  services  ;  and  there 
was  a  savour,  I  may  almost  say  a  spirituality,  in  his 
exhortations,  which  they  had  heretofore  lacked.  But 
this  brought  him  into  more  repute.  And  though,  as  a 
poor  man,  he  was  less  noticed  by  the  rich  and  great, 
he  was  looked  up  to  with  higher  reverence  by  the 
clergy  around  him,  as  living  in  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
and  exhibiting  a  bright  example  for  them  to  follow. 
Some  years  thus  glided  away;  when  his  English  friend, 
travelling  on  the  continent,  came  to  visit  him,  and 
resided  a  few  weeks  in  his  house.  Their  former  inti- 
macy was  now  perfectly  renewed,  and  many  a  long 
and  unreserved  conversation  they  held  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures— some  said  through  the  nights ;  for  very  often 


the  lamp,  which  glimmered  through  the  priest's  win- 
dow, was  not  extinguished  when  the  rustics  rose  to 
their  early  toil.  And  it  seemed  as  if  the*  aged  man 
took  counsel  of  his  young  inmate,  and  had  learned 
somewhat  of  him  :  for  the  character  of  his  instructions 
was  altered;  he  appeared  to  feel  that  there  was  some- 
thing he  had  heretofore  neglected  to  teach  his  flock, 
and  to  be  making  up  for  lost  time.  Neither  was  this 
a  transient  impression :  for  when  his  friend  had  left 
him,  his  preaching  became  more  and  more  strange  ; 
and  it  was  rumoured  that  his  sentiments  resembled 
nearly  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism.  His  eccle- 
siastical superiors  did  not  at  the  first  interfere,  be- 
cause they  knew  that  he  was  held  in  universal  venera- 
tion ;  but  they  were  heard  sometimes  to  drop  hints 
that  the  old  man  was  verging  into  dotage,  and  that 
ere  long  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  another  in  his 
cure.  Yet  his  mind,  to  those  that  listened  to  him, 
seemed  as  clear  as  it  had  ever  been,  and  his  vigour 
was  unabated.  Though  bending  now  beneath  the 
weight  of  years,  he  was  more  actively  employed  in 
visiting  the  cottages  of  his  people,  and  especially 
more  unwearied  in  instructing  the  children  in  the 
village-school.  With  these  lambs  of  his  flock  he 
would  spend  hours  every  day,  making  them  read  out 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  explaining  to  them  the  love 
and  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  were  some  per- 
sons who  did  not  now  receive  him  quite  so  cordially 
as  before  ;  but  no  open  unkindness  was  shewn  him, 
till  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  one  of  his  scholars, 
whom,  it  was  said,  he  had  encouraged  in  views  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Romish  Church.  She  died,  to  be 
sure,  it  was  admitted,  in  remarkable  peace  ;  but  her 
friends  accused  the  priest  of  having  by  some  means 
deluded  the  child,  and  indulged  in  a  spirit  of  bitter 
hostility  against  him.  Complaints  were  formally  laid 
before  his  superiors ;  and,  after  a  long  investigation, 
conducted  with  much  secrecy,  it  was  decided  that  he 
was  no  longer  able,  through  the  infirmities  of  age,  to 
discharge  his  office  :  and  therefore  the  parish  was  com- 
mitted to  other  hands,  and  he  was  removed  to  the 
neighbouring  city,  and  lodged  with  a  distant  relative. 
Much  curiosity  was  excited  about  him  ;  for  he  was 
well  known  in  the  place,  and  whenever  he  had  occu- 
pied the  pulpit  of  any  of  the  churches  there,  crowds 
had  thronged  to  listen  to  his  persuasive  eloquence. 
But  by  degrees  the  interest  subsided  ;  for  he  never 
came  abroad,  or  was  seen  by  any  of  his  acquaintance  : 
and  once,  when  his  English  friend  passed  through  the 
city,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  admittance  to  him, 
he  was  told  that  he  was  too  sickly  to  bear  the  presence 
of  a  stranger :  so  that  there  was  little  evidence  what 
was  the  condition  of  his  mind  during  his  last  days. 
Whispers,  however,  there  were  that  he  was  not  kindly 
treated,  and  was  subjected  to  some  restraint;  and  at 
last,  when  his  constitution  was  broken  up,  and  he  lay 
upon  his  deathbed,  that  he  had  refused  the  rites  of 
the  Romish  Church.  They  were,  however,  it  was  added, 
administered  to  him  while  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  then  he  slept  in  peace.  I\Iany  persons  looked  on 
him  when  he  was  placed  in  his  coffin ;  and  the  una- 
nimous remark  of  every  one  was,  that  his  features 
were  calm  in  death,  and  even  smiling,  as  if,  ere  his 
spirit  passed  away,  it  had  begun  to  feel  the  joys  of 
immortality,   and  had  left  this  impress  on  the  clay. 
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Whether  or  no  he  did  at  last  renounce  the  Romish 
fi;ith  could  not  certainly  be  known  ;  but  it  was  judged 
expedient  after  his  decease  to  prevent  all  scandal, 
and,  ascribing  the  cloud  of  his  latter  days  merely  to 
tlie  failure  through  age  of  his  mind,  to  bury  him 
honourably,  as  became  his  condition.  Many  of  his 
former  flock  were  there  to  witness  the  solemnity  ;  and 
the  children  I  had  seen  were  those  whom  he  had 
instructed,  whose  tears  could  not  be  restrained  over 
the  grave  of  their  beloved  pastor. 

Such  was  the  little  history  that  I  collected.  Years 
have  passed  since  I  learned  these  facts ;  but  1  have 
often  thoughtfully  recurred  to  them  :  and  they  have 
furnished  to  my  mind  a  consolatory  proof,  that  even 
in  the  papal  Church  there  are  those  whom  the  Lord 
will  bring  out  as  his  people  not  to  be  partakers  of  her 
plagues  ;  that  as  in  idolatrous  Israel  there  were  seven 
thousand,  though  the  prophet  knew  them  not,  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  —  as  in  Sardis  there 
were  some  that  had  not  defiled  their  garments, — so 
even  in  Rome  tliere  is  a  remnant,  not  separated,  it 
may  be,  to  the  eye  of  man,  but  yet  accepted  of  God, 
as  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  relying  really 
upon  his  atonement.  U. 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  BLOOD : 

^  Sermon, 

By  the  Rev.  George  Wellford,  M.A. 
Curate  of  Bray ,  Bcrlcshire. 

ExoD.  vii.  19-23. 

"  And  tlie  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  Aaron, 
Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  hand  upon  the 
waters  of  Egypt,  upon  their  streams,  upon  their 
rivers,  and  upon  their  ponds,  and  upon  all  their  pools 
of  water,  that  they  may  become  blood  ;  and  that  there 
may  be  blood  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egj'pt,  both 
in  vessels  of  wood,  and  in  vessels  of  stone.  And 
Moses  and  Aaron  did  so,  as  the  Lord  commanded  ; 
and  he  lifted  up  the  rod,  and  smote  the  waters  that 
were  in  the  river,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the 
sight  oi'  his  servants;  and  all  the  waters  that  were  in 
the  river  were  turned  to  blood.  And  the  fish  that 
was  in  the  river  died  ;  and  the  river  stank,  and  the 
Egyptians  could  not  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river ; 
and  tiiere  was  blood  throughout  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  And  the  m*agicians  of  Egypt  did  so  with 
their  enchantments  :  and  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hard- 
ened, neither  did  he  hearken  unto  them  ;  as  the  Lord 
had  said.  And  Pharaoh  turned  and  went  into  his 
house,  neither  did  he  set  his  heart  to  this  also." 

The  history  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  forms 
one  of  the  most  curious,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  instructive,  portions  of  holy 
Scripture.  In  the  infliction  of  those  plagues 
the  character  of  God  was  displayed  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  so  as  to  afford  comfort  to 
his  people,  v^'hilst  at  the  same  time  it  struck 
terror  into  his  enemies.  And  this,  vie  are 
told,  Avas  God's  main  design  in  this  miraculous 
dispensation, —  to  make  himself  known  both 
to  his  people  as  a  deliverer,  and  to  their  op- 
pressors as  an  avenger  of  his  people's  wrongs. 
So  we  read  (ch.  vi.  7),  "  I  will  take  you  to 
me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be  to  you  a  God  ; 


and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God,  which  bringeth  you  out  from  under  the 
burdens  of  the  Egyptians:"  and  again  (ch.  vii, 
4,  5),  "  Pharaoh  will  not  hearken  unto  you, 
that  I  may  lay  my  hand  upon  Egypt,"  &c. 
**  And  the  Egyptians  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  when  1  stretch  forth  mine  hand 
upon  Egypt,  and  bring  out  the  children  of 
Israel  from  among  them."  To  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  also,  and  wherever  the  report  of 
these  judgments  should  reach,  God  was  made 
known  by  these  miracles  as  the  great  God  of 
heaven  and  earth.  In  these  judgments,  also, 
written  as  they  are  for  our  learning,  God  is 
made  known  to  iis  as  our  friend,  or  our 
enemy,  according  to  our  disposition  of  mind 
towards  him.  The  circumstances  to  be  noticed 
in  the  first  plague  inflicted  on  Egypt  are  the 
following  : — 

I.  This  was  not  the  first  notice  given  to 
Pharaoh  of  the  will  of  God,  that  his  people 
should  be  free  from  their  captivity  in  Egypt. 
Pharaoh  had  received  a  warning,  and  that 
warning  had  been  enforced  by  a  miracle,  be- 
fore any  judgment  was  inflicted  on  him.  You 
will  find  an  account  of  this  first  application  to 
him  by  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  the  chapter  (ver.  9-13).  In  the  com- 
mission given  to  these  ambassadors  from  God 
they  were  directed  to  begin  their  negotiation 
with  the  king  of  Egypt  by  demanding  the 
peaceable  dismission  of  the  Israelites.  To 
enforce  this  demand  Tyloses  was  ordered,  on 
its  being  required  by  Pharaoh,  to  "  shew  a 
miracle."  This  performance  was  intended  as 
a  sign  to  satisfy  the  king  and  his  servants 
that  Moses  v»*as  acting  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Most  High,  and  that  he  would 
have  his  almighty  support  in  the  discharge  of 
his  office.  Thus,  in  all  dispensations  of  the 
righteous  judgments  of  God  previous  warning 
is  given.  Terms  of  peace,  the  most  gracious 
and  easy  terms  of  peace,  are  offered.  There 
is  a  publication  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God. 
Time  for  repentance,  and  calls  to  repentance 
are  vouchsafed.  Appeals  are  made  to  rea- 
son and  conscience,  to  our  hopes  and  fears. 
Nothing  is  left  undone  that  could  be  done  on 
the  part  of  God  to  prove  that  he  "  does  not 
afflict  willingly  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men"  (Lam.  iii.  33)  ;  that  he  *'  has  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  he  should 
turn  and  live."  Thus  the  world  before  the 
flood  was  warned,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  strove 
with  man  in  those  days  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  together,  during  which  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  waited,  but  waited  in  vain, 
for  their  repentance.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  warned  by  Lot, 
and  prayed  for  by  Abraham,  and  would  have 
been  spared,  could  ten  righteous  have  been 
found  there.     Thus    sinners   are  warned  in 
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every  age  before  vengeance  is  executed.  How 
inexcusable  will  they  be,  and  how  can  they 
escape  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  if  they 
are  warned  in  vain  ! 

II.  This  first  plague  was  inflicted  "  on  the 
waters  that  were  in  the  river."  Egypt  is 
celebrated  for  the  river  Nile.  This  river 
runs  through  the  whole  country,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  at  seven  different  points. 
At  a  certain  period  of  the  year  it  overflows  its 
banks  every  where  to  a  great  height,  and  thus 
waters  the  land  instead  of  rain,  which  seldom 
falls  there,  so  that  the  inhabitants  depend 
entirely  for  their  harvest  on  the  annual  inun- 
dations of  this  great  river.  The  Nile  also 
abounds  with  fish,  which  forms  an  important 
article  of  food  to  the  Egyptian  natives.  This 
river  is  also  navigable,  and  is  the  channel  by 
which  much  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the 
country  is  carried  on.  Hence  by  turning  the 
water  of  the  river  into  blood,  the  Egyptians 
were  reminded  how  dependent  they  were  on 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  how  vain  were  all  their 
national  confidences  whilst  they  disregarded 
him.  He  that  could  turn  the  water  of  the 
river  into  blood,  could  stop  its  inundations,  or 
increase  them  to  excess,  and  so  convert  them 
into  the  means  of  spreading  desolation,  dis- 
ease, and  famine  through  the  land,  instead  of 
plenty  and  prosperity.  But  how  gracious  is 
God !  he  does  not  suffer  his  whole  displea- 
sure to  arise  at  once.  In  judgment  he  re- 
members mercy,  and  shews  his  preference  for 
mercy  above  judgment.  He  punishes  even 
the  rebellious  at  first  with  a  sparing  hand,  and 
measures  out  their  chastisements  with  for- 
bearance. He  displays  his  goodness,  his 
wisdom,  his  patience,  in  giving  them  such 
intimations  of  his  power  and  his  justice  as 
may  prevent,  if  possible,  the  necessity  of  their 
destruction.  By  his  goodness  and  long-suf- 
fering he  endeavours  to  lead  to  repentance 
even  those  who,  *'  after  their  hardness  and 
impenitent  hearts,  treasure  up  for  themselves 
wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  and  revelation 
of  his  righteous  judgment."  But,  alas,  how 
commonly  is  that  saying  of  the  prophet  found 
true,  "  Let  favour  be  shewed  to  the  wicked, 
yet  will  he  not  learn  righteousness :  in  the 
land  of  uprightness  will  he  deal  unjustly,  and 
will  not  behold  the  majesty  of  the  Lord" 
(Is.  xxvi.  10). 

III.  This  miracle  was  performed  "  in  the 
sight  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  sight  of  his  ser- 
vants." The  negotiation  between  the  servants 
of  God  and  Pharaoh  was  a  public  affair.  On 
the  present  occasion,  it  appears,  the  counsel- 
lors of  Pharaoh  were  assembled,  and  were 
eye  and  ear-witnesses  of  all  that  transpired. 
A  fair  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  for  exa- 
mining the  truth  and  reality  of  the  miracle, 
and  for  considering  what  evidence  it  afforded 


to  attest  the  divine  commission  of  Moses  and 
his  coadjutor.  Time  and  means  were  afforded 
for  a  deliberate  exercise  of  judgment.  The 
king  of  Egypt  and  his  servants  might  see 
plainly  enough  that  there  was  no  fraud  in  the 
l3usiness,  no  design  to  impose  upon  them,  no 
intention  to  beguile  or  alarm  them  into  a 
hasty  and  inconsiderate  compliance.  The 
servants,  the  ministers  of  God,  must  in  every 
case  be  open,  and  fair,  and  candid,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  sacred  functions.  Their  busi- 
ness is  to  deliver  a  message  from  God,  and  to 
shew  it  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  be 
from  him.  What  an  instructive  description 
is  that  which  is  given  by  St.  Paul  of  the 
apostolic  conduct  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  Gospel,  in  their  ministration 
of  the  word  of  God :  "  We  have  renounced 
the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  not  walking 
in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  word  of  God 
deceitfully  ;  but  by  manifestation  of  the  truth 
commending  ourselves  to  every  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  2). 
Such  was  the  spirit  with  which  Moses  and 
Aaron  went  about  their  work.  They  magni- 
fied not  themselves,  but  their  God  and  his 
word.  Every  thing  they  did  was  done  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity.  Pharaoh 
may  consult  with  his  wise  men.  Let  them 
take  all  that  they  saw  and  heard  fairly  into 
consideration ;  let  them  weigh  well  which 
were  most  worthy  of  their  attention,  the  en- 
chantments of  the  magicians,  or  the  signs  and 
wonders  wrought  by  Moses.  In  short,  suffi- 
cient evidence  was  afforded  for  conviction  — 
evidence  enough  to  oblige  a  reasonable  being 
to  obey  the  word  delivered  by  Moses  as  the 
word  of  the  living  God,  and  not  of  man  ;  evi- 
dence enough  to  render  the  disobedience  of 
Pharaoh  inexcusable.  The  evidence  attend- 
ing the  word  of  God  is  sufficient  for  the  con- 
viction of  all  that  will  give  it  the  attention  to 
which  it  is  manifestly  entitled.  Men  are  not 
called  on  to  believe  without  inquiry.  They 
are  not  required  to  embrace  a  system  of  reli- 
gion unsupported  by  sufficient  authority.  The 
facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  pecu- 
liar principles  which  it  inculcates,  its  precepts, 
its  promises,  its  mercies,  its  terrors,  are  all 
open  to  inspection.  They  challenge,  and  they 
will  bear  examination;  and  whether  closely 
examined,  or  only  attentively  heard,  they 
commend  themselves  with  a  supernatural 
penetration  and  force  (Heb.  iv.  12)  to  the 
understanding,  the  conscience,  the  feelings, 
the  wants,  of  every  man  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Those,  therefore,  who  obey  not  from  the 
lieart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  the  Gospel 
delivers  to  them,  however  they  may  apologise 
for  their  disobedience,  have  no  valid  excuse 
for  it,  no  honest  reason  for  their  unbelief,  no 
reason  but  because  they  will  not  give  up  those 
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sinful  lusts  and  practices  which  the  Gospel 
requires  to  be  given  up,  nor  consent  to  that 
purity  of  heart  and  life  which  it  enjoins. 

IV.  This  miraculous  plague  inflicted  on 
the  waters  of  Egypt  was  imitated  by  the 
magicians  (ver.  22).  How  was  it  imitated  ? 
*'  They  did  so,"  we  are  told,  "  with  their  en- 
chantments." Whether  these  enchantments 
were  human  arts  and  devices  by  which  they 
deluded  the  spectators,  producing  an  appear- 
ance of  blood  in  the  water,  or  whether  they 
were  diabohcal  arts  permitted  by  God,  it  is 
not  material  to  determine.  God  had  his  de- 
sign in  this  part  of  the  transaction ;  and  the 
effect  was  produced  which  was  needful  for  his 
all-wise  purpose.  It  pleased  him  that  the 
magicians  should  have  the  means  and  the 
power  in  this  case  to  imitate  with  great  effect 
the  miracle  performed  by  Moses  and  Aaron. 
What  was  the  use,  then,  of  this  imitation  ?  I 
mean,  what  was  the  divine  intention  in  it? — To 
try  the  disposition  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  The 
enchantments  of  the  magicians  were  proba- 
tionary. Man  in  this  world  is  in  a  state  of 
probation.  He  is  constituted  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  being.  He  has  an  under- 
standing and  a  conscience ;  and  God  deals 
with  him  accordingly.  Our  faith  and  obe- 
dience are  not  extorted  from  us  by  force. 
We  are  not  overwhelmed  with  such  a  necessity 
of  obedience  as  to  deprive  us  of  free  agency  ; 
but  being  made  reasonable  and  accountable 
beings,  God  reasons  and  expostulates  with  us 
agreeably  to  these  principles  of  our  moral 
constitution.  "  His  spirit  strives  with  man." 
In  revealing  his  will  to  us,  he  affords  evidence 
enough  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  his  word 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  reason,  but  not 
enough  to  supersede  the  use  of  reason.  His 
design  is  to  try  our  disposition  towards  him- 
self; therefore,  whilst  light  enough  is  afforded 
to  shew  the  path  of  duty,  there  is  always, 
together  with  the  light,  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  obscurity,  by  way  of  trial.  Our  first 
parents  were  thus  tried.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  will  of  God  was  not  such  as  to  render 
them  infallible.  It  was  mixed  with  igno- 
rance ;  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  was  placed  in  the  garden,  with  a  pro- 
hibition against  their  eating  of  it.  And  why  ? 
To  try  them  whether  they  would  obey  God 
or  not ;  and  the  devil,  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent, you  know,  was  permitted  to  use  his  art 
with  them :  and  he  succeeded  too  well ;  for 
even  in  their  innocent  state,  they  were  de- 
ceived into  the  folly  of  paying  more  respect 
to  the  wiles  of  Satan  than  to  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  God.  Thus  the  children  of 
Israel,  whilst  they  had  **  true  prophets" 
to  instruct  and  improve  them,  had  also 
"  false  prophets "  to  try  them.  "  If  there 
arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of 


dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  and  a  wonder, 
saying,  Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  thou 
shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  that  pro- 
phet; for  the  Lord  your  God  doth  prove 
you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord  your 
God  with  all  your  heart  and  all  your  soul " 
(Deut.  xiii.  1-3).  So,  again,  the  appearance 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh  was  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  *'  false  Christs,"  concerning 
whom  our  Lord  forewarned  his  disciples,  that 
they  should  "  deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
very  elect :"  so  there  have  been  in  every  age, 
not  excepting  the  present,  false  prophets, 
false  teachers,  false  miracle-workers;  some 
of  them  in  the  guise  of  angels  of  light,  put- 
ting forth  the  highest  pretensions  to  piety, 
using  all  sorts  of  arts  to  gain  credit  for  their 
own  opinions  —  not  to  say  follies — in  oppo- 
sition to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  corrupt  the 
minds  of  Christians  from  the  simplicity  that 
is  in  Christ. 

How,  then,  may  we  avoid  being  misled? 
1st,  By  an  honest  desire  to  know  the  truth, 
according  to  that  revelation  of  it  which  is 
given  us  in  the  word  of  God.  2dly,  By  self- 
distrust,  cherishing  alow  esteem  of  ourselves, 
remembering  our  natural  corruption,  and  con- 
sequent liability  to  error.  3dly,  By  an  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  so  far  as  we  know 
it,  acting  on  our  convictions :  "  If  any  man 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God  or  not."  4thly,  By  a 
diligent  search  of  the  Scriptures  with  that 
supreme  and  exclusive  regard  for  the  autho- 
rity of  God's  word  which  it  claims  for  itself, 
and  with  earnest  prayer  for  the  divine  teach- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit :  "  Open  thou  mine 
eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out 
of  thy  law,"  says  David.  "  Teach  me,  O 
Lord,  the  way  of  thy  statutes.  Give  me  un- 
derstanding, and  I  shall  keep  thy  law ;  yea,  I 
shall  observe  it  with  my  whole  heart"  (Ps. 
cxix.  18,  33,  34). 

In  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  it  was  evident 
enough  on  which  side  the  truth  lay.  The 
performance  of  the  magicians  did  not  admit 
of  being  compared  with  that  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  The  magicians,  far  from  being  able 
to  hinder  or  mitigate  the  calamity,  only  added 
to  it.  All  that  they  were  allowed  to  do  was 
to  help  on  the  affliction,  and  so  to  prove  that 
their  enchantments  were  subject  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  God  of  Israel.  How,  then, 
shall  we  explain  the  disobedience  of  Pharaoh  ? 
In  the  same  way  that  disobedience  to  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God  is  to  be  explained  in  every 
case  :  by  the  hardness  and  impenitence  of  his 
heart;  by  his  choosing  to  attend  to  those 
counsels  which  favoured  his  own  inclinations, 
and  supported  him  in  the  practice  of  iniquity, 
rather  than  to  those  which  called  him  to  do 
justly  and  to  love  mercy.     Hence, 
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V.  The  hardening  of  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
is  the  last  circumstance  to  be  noticed  in  the 
history  of  this  plague  (ver.  22).  It  is  not 
said  that,  on  mature  consideration,  his  judg- 
ment was  convinced  :  we  are  not  told  that 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  miracle  of  Moses 
was  unworthy  of  his  attention :  we  are  not 
allowed  to  suppose  that  the  Divine  support 
given  to  the  demands  of  Moses  was  over- 
borne in  his  mind  by  the  counter-miracle 
of  his  own  magicians ;  but  we  are  told  that 
"  his  heart  was  hardened."  He  opposed  the 
obstinacy  of  his  own  will  to  the  will  of  God  ; 
and  in  looking  attentively  at  the  history,  we 
are  enabled  to  account  for  this  hardening  of 
Pharaoh's  heart  from  causes  which  are  every 
day  in  operation,  producing  the  same  effect ; 
for, 

1.  There  was  on  the  part  of  Pharaoh  a 
want  of  serious  consideration,  such  as  the 
occasion  evidently  demanded  :  "  Israel  doth 
not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider,"  saith 
God  (Is.  i.  3).  "  Because  he  considereth,  and 
turneth  away  from  all  his  transgressions,  he 
shall  live"  (Ezek.  xviii.  28).  Want  of  con- 
sideration is  one  leading  cause  of  impenitence. 
It  was  the  leading  cause  of  Pharaoh's  impe- 
nitence :  "  He  did  not  set  his  heart  to  this 
also"  (ver.  23).  The  expression  signifies  a 
disregard  of  that  which  was  manifestly  im- 
portant; a  wilful  neglect  of  evidence;  an 
ungrateful  contempt  of  the  forbearance  exer- 
cised to'.vards  him;  a  careless  inattention  to 
the  warning  given  him. 

2.  There  was  som.ething  more ;  there  was 
a  wilful  avoiding  of  the  truth.  He  gets  out 
of  the  way  of  reproof,  and  puts  the  fear  of 
God  away  from  him  :  "  He  turned  and  went 
to  his  own  house"  (ver.  23).  He  appears  to 
have  escaped  from  the  presence  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  to  get  rid  of  his  uneasy  sensations,  to 
drown  all  serious  thought  in  the  pleasures  of 
his  court,  and  amidst  the  flatteries  of  his 
courtiers.  He  could  not  but  be  amazed,  and 
confounded,  and  alarmed ;  he  could  not  dis- 
pute the  reality  or  the  importance  of  the 
miracle ;  he  could  not  harden  his  senses 
against  the  offensive  and  destructive  effects 
of  the  plague.  The  water  was  turned  into 
blood  before  his  eyes ;  the  river  stank ;  the 
fish  were  seen  floating  dead  on  tlie  surface  ; 
the  magicians,  instead  of  doing  any  good, 
only  made  matters  worse.  Every  thing  con- 
spired to  bring  him  to  reason  and  to  duty. 
But  his  interest  and  his  inclination  lay  the 
other  way ;  and  therefore,  to  silence  the 
voice  of  conscience,  he  gets  away  from  the 
means  of  conviction.  He  feels  himself  in  the 
presence  of  a  righteous,  sin-avenging  God  ; 
and  flies,  foolish  man,  to  his  own  house  for 
refuge.  Thus  is  the  heart  hardened  against 
God.     Pharaoh's  example  in  this  particular 


has  never  been  without  its  followers :  see  the 
counterpart  of  it  in  the  Jews.  They  resisted, 
the  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  be- 
cause his  doctrine  crossed  their  worldly  inter- 
ests and  expectations.  Unable  to  deny  the 
reality  of  his  mighty  works,  or  to  resist  the 
wisdom  and  authority  with  which  he  spake, 
they  took  counsel  to  put  him  to  death ;  un- 
able to  resist  the  light,  and  finding  it  flash 
conviction,  reproof,  and  alarm  into  their  con- 
sciences, they  conspire  to  extinguish  it.  How 
unreasonable,  how  absurd,  how  wicked,  and 
yet  how  common  is  such  conduct !  how 
common  for  sinners  to  harden  their  hearts 
against  God  and  his  truth  —  to  "  love  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are 
evil" — to  resist  the  most  undeniable  evidence 
—  to  stifle  the  strongest  convictions  of  con- 
science—  to  drown  all  serious  and  salutary 
impressions  in  worldly  company  or  sensual 
gratifications !  how  common  for  them  to 
consult  the  delusions,  and  court  the  flatteries 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil — those 
magicians — in  order  to  escape  from  the  pain- 
ful, but  saving  rebukes  and  counsels  of  the 
word  of  God ! 

3.  Companionship  in  wickedness  appears 
to  have  been  another  mean  of  hardening  the 
heart  in  Pharaoh's  case,  as  it  is  in  every 
other.  He  was  surrounded  by  his  servants, 
persons  of  the  same  disposition  with  himself, 
and  having  a  common  interest  with  him  in 
his  opposition  to  the  will  of  God.  Nothing 
contributes  more  to  harden  the  heart  against 
every  good  impression  than  profane  and 
worldly  society. 

Improvement. — 1.  We  are  in  this  miracle 
called  to  contemplate  the  power  of  God. 
Every  thing  is  what  he  has  made  it,  and  can 
easily  be  made  to  change  its  form  and  its 
properties  at  his  command.  At  his  word 
the  water  of  the  river  of  Egypt  becomes 
blood.  The  element  which  preserved  life 
is  made  to  destroy  it.  "  The  fish  die."  One 
of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  to  man  in- 
stantly becomes  intolerably  offensive  to  his 
very  senses.  "  The  Egyptians  would  not 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  river."  He  that 
can  do  these  things  shews  plainly  enough 
that  he  has  all  the  elements  and  powers  of 
nature  at  his  disposal.  He  can  in  a  moment 
deprive  us  of  the  means  of  life,  or  of  life 
itself.  "  Who,  then,  can  harden  himself  against 
him,  and  prosper?"  (Job,  ix.  4);  who  will 
not  tremble  to  disobey  his  word  ?  who  can 
refuse  with  impunity  to  set  his  heart  to  his 
reproofs,  his  warnings,  his  chastisements,  his 
offers  of  mercy?  **  Woe  to  him  that  striveth 
with  his  Maker." 

2.  In  this  miracle  we  are  reminded  of  the 
mutability  of  all  earthly  things.  That  which 
was  water  one  day  was  turned  into  blood  the 
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next ;  that  which  is  a  blessing  to-day  may 
become  a  curse  to-morrow  ;  that  which  forms 
the  ground  of  our  confidence,  and  the  subject 
of  our  boasting  to-day,  may  to-morrow  fur- 
nish occasion  for  trouble,  anxiety,  and  shame  ; 
that  which  is  a  source  of  refreshment  and 
comfort  to-day  may  be  turned  into  an  object 
of  disgust  to-morrow.  How  often  is  this 
mutability  of  earthly  things  brought  to  the 
touch  of  experience  in  the  possessions,  the 
pleasures,  the  pursuits,  the  honours,  the 
friendships  and  connexions  of  this  life ! 
There  is  only  one  source  of  good  that  re- 
mains unchangeable  —  God  himself:  "  Ac- 
quaint thou  thyself  with  him,  therefore,  and 
be  at  peace :  thereby  good  shall  come  unto 
tliee"  (Job,  xxii.  21).  *'  With  him  there  is 
no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning" 
(James,  i.  17).  With  him  for  our  enemy,  our 
choicest  blessings  will  all  sooner  or  later 
prove  curses :  with  him  for  our  Father  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  our  Friend,  our  sharpest 
afflictions  shall  prove  blessings. 

3.  Let  us  beware  of  inattention  and  hard- 
ness of  heart  under  the  reproofs  and  warn- 
ings of  the  word  of  God,  or  under  his  afflic- 
tive dispensations.  First  impressions  and 
first  convictions,  those  that  are  received 
before  the  heart  is  hardened,  those  that 
touch  on  a  tender,  an  unseared  conscience, 
are  of  great  value  and  momentous  conse- 
quence. Had  Pharaoh  attended  to  the  first 
warning  given  him,  had  he  yielded  to  his 
first  convictions  instead  of  stifling  thera,  he 
would  have  become  a  subject  of  Divine 
mercy  instead  of  a  monument  of  Divine 
vengeance.  When  once  the  heart  has  begun 
to  harden  itself  against  God,  when  or  where 
is  it  likely  to  stop  ?  Every  thing  helps  to 
harden  it  move  and  more.  All  the  dealings 
of  God,  both  in  mercy  and  in  judgment,  his 
threatenings,  his  invitations,  his  promises,  if 
they  do  not  affect  the  heart  so  as  to  produce 
emotions  of  a  penitent  and  grateful  kind, 
will,  of  course,  produce  an  increased  ob- 
duracy of  heart.  What  is  opposition  to  the 
declared  will  of  God  ?  what  is  a  refusal  of 
his  gracious  overtures,  but  the  hardening  of 
the  heart  ?  "  If  ye  will  hear  his  voice,"  saith 
the  Holy  Ghost,  "  harden  not  your  hearts." 
"  See,  then,  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that 
speaketh,"  since  every  such  refusal  is  a 
hardening  of  the  heart.  If  you  would  not 
have  God  harden  your  heart  —  as  he  is  said 
more  than  once  to  have  done  that  of  Pha- 
raoh in  judgment — do  not  begin  this  harden- 
ing yourself  in  impenitence  and  unbelief. 
Cherish  good  impressions  ;  listen  to  good 
counsels;  open  your  mind  fairly  to  the 
truth,  however  it  may  thwart  your  own  pre- 
judices and  predilections ;  set  your  heart  to 
every  admonition,  reproof,  or  warning,  that 


commends  itself  to  your  conscience :  above 
all,  pray  for  a  heart  softened  and  renewed 
by  the  good  Spirit  of  God.  If  you  will  take 
this  course,  you  will  be  in  no  danger  either 
of  a  wilful  or  judicial  hardness  of  heart ;  but 
if  you  will  "  walk  in  the  counsel  of  your  evil 
heart"  (Jer.  vii.  24), — then,  however  severely 
you  may  be  dealt  with  by  God,  all  your  guilt 
and  ruin  will  lie  at  your  own  door.  He  will 
surely  be  "justified  in  all  that  he  speaks, 
and  clear  when  he  judges." 

LITURGICAL  HINTS.— No.  LXIIL 

"  Uuderstandest  thou  what  thou  readest?" — Acts,  vlii.  30. 

St.  James  the  Apostle.     25th  July. 

"  Tnis  apostle  is  called  St.  James  the  Great,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  of  the  same  name,  who  is 
called  St.  James  the  Less.  The  origin  of  the  distinc- 
tion may  be  traced  to  the  greater  age  of  the  former. 
His  father  Zebedee  was  one  of  the  fishermen  who  fre- 
quented the  lake  of  Gennesareth;  and  his  mother 
Salome  was  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  related  to 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  one  of  her  attendants  at  the 
cross,  as  she  wept  her  crucified  Son. 

*'  St.  James  was  engaged  in  preaching  to  the  dis- 
persed Jews,  and  became  so  high  in  honour  amongst 
the  Christian  brethren,  that  he  was  an  object  of 
especial  hatred  to  the  envious  Jews.  Herod  Agrippa 
therefore,  the  king  of  Judea,  willing,  like  his  grand- 
father Herod  the  Great,  '  to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure,' 
ordered  the  apostle  to  be  beheaded.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  apostles  who  suffered  death  in  the  cause  of 
religion.  His  martyrdom  took  jjlace  in  the  year  49, 
when  Claudius  was  the  emperor  of  Home.  As  Stephen 
was  the  foremost  amongst  the  whole  army  of  martyrs, 
so  St.  James  the  Great  was  the  first  among  the  mar- 
tyred apostles."* 

The  Collect  is  a  prayer  for  grace  to  renounce  sin, 
and  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  service  of  God. 

(1.)  "  Grant,  O  merciful  God,  that  as  thine  holy 
apostle  St.  James,  leaving  his  father  and  all  that  he 
had,  without  delay,  was  obedient  unto  the  calling  of  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ  and  followed  him."  A  resignation  of 
worldly  pleasures  and  worldly  advantages,  when  they 
clash  with  our  religious  duties,  is  reasonably  expected 
from  every  man  who  professes  to  believe  in  God  as  the 
future  rewarder  of  righteousness.  Indeed,  so  to  re- 
sign the  world  is  but  to  act  consistently  with  our  pro- 
fession as  followers  of  Christ,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.  Such  consistency  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  conduct  of  St.  James,  and  forms  a  truly  noble 
feature  ip  his  character.  He  was  no  sooner  convinced 
by  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  than  he  left  "  his  father  and  all  that  he  had, 
and  without  delay  was  obedient  to  the  calling"  of 
Christ.  Disinterestedness  is  ever  the  character  of  a 
Christian.  When  a  Christian  without  murmur  or  hesi- 
tation foregoes  worldly  advantages  within  his  reach, 
rather  than  by  retaining  them  give  occasion  to  a 
weaker  brother  to  doubt  his  religion,  or  an  enemy  to 
despise  it,  we  may  conclude  him  sincere  in  his  pro- 
fession. We  understand,  too,  why  it  is  that  when 
called  to  sacrifice  worldly  interests  upon  religious 
principle,  he  "without  delay"  obeys  the  call.  His 
treasure  is  in  heaven.  He  professes  to  consider  this 
world  as  vanity  when  compared  to  that  glorious  world 
whither  he  is  journeying.  He  therefore  gladly  gives 
up  present  perishing  gain  when  called  tliereto  by  the 
voice  of  duty ;  for  to  him  the  call  of  duty  is  as  the  call 
of  God. 

(2.)  "  So  we,  forsaking  all  worldly  and  carnal  aiTec- 
*  James  on  the  CdUects. 
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tions,  may  be  evermore  ready  to  follow  thy  holy  com- 
mandments, through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Before 
we  can  yield  moral  allegiance  to  Christ,  we  must 
renounce  all  "  other  lords  and  masters  that  have  had 
dominion  over  us."  Our  abandonment  of  the  thing 
which  God  hateth  must  not  be  equivocal.  "  Worldly 
and  carnal  affections"  include  a  large  space  in  the 
territory  of  the  natural  evil  heart.  "  In  contemplating 
the  devotedness  of  St.  James,  how  impossible  is  it  not 
to  admire  the  courage  which,  in  pursuit  of  a  noble 
object,  could  lead  him  to  disregard  contempt,  smile  at 
poverty,  brave  danger,  and  peril  life  itself,  if  so  he 
"  might  win  Christ."  No  consideration  of  personal 
loss  or  hazard  could  deter  him  from  his  purpose.  He 
unshrinkingly  followed  the  despised  Nazarene  unto 
persecution  and  even  death.  On  every  occasion  when 
your  inclination  leads  you  one  way  and  your  conscience 
another,  when  the  voice  of  duty  and  the  suggestions  of 
feeling  are  at  variance,  when  the  word  of  God  directs 
you  to  a  path  from  which  your  heart  would  distract 
you,  you  are  to  act  as  St.  James  did  when  the  voice  of 
Christ  called  him  from  his  worldly  gain  to  spiritual 
toil,  "  without  delay  be  thou  also  obedient."  Follow 
conscience,  not  inclination ;  follow  strict  duty,  not 
vague  feeling ;  follow  the  path  of  holiness,  and  pray 
for  grace  to  conquer  the  will  which  would  entice  you 
from  it.  The  call  of  duty  is  the  call  of  Christ.  He 
who  spoke  to  St.  James  in  person,  speaks  to  you  by 
the  word  of  his  Gospel ;  and  the  unceasing  call  of  that 
Gospel  is, — "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me," 
If  you  prove  yourself  sincere  in  that  service,  which  is 
perfect  freedom,  you  will  find  its  yoke  easy,  its  burden 
light.  You  will  find  that  the  end  thereof  is  peace  and 
joy  ;  that  it  ensures  a  peace  which  the  world  can  nei- 
ther give  nor  take  away,  and  prepares  for  you  a  joy 
which  worlds  could  not  purchase.  Nay,  when  worlds 
themselves  shall  have  perished,  the  faithl'ul  followers 
of  Christ — all  their  trials  ended,  all  their  self-denial 
rewarded,  and  all  their  faculties  enlarged  to  compre- 
hend that  God  in  whose  love  every  affection  will  be 
centred — shall  spring  to  life  eternal,  and  shine  like 
stars  for  ever  and  ever  in  the  kingdom  of  glory. 

The  Epistle  is  not  strictly  such,  but  is  a  portion 
of  Scripture  appointed  for,  or  instead  of  the  epistle, 
taken  from  Acts,  xi.  27-30,  and  Acts,  xii.  1-3.  It 
relates  the  prediction  by  Agabus  of  a  famine  that  was 
approaching,  and  the  contribution  that  was  made 
amongst  the  Gentile  converts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
saints  in  Judea  upon  that  occasion.  It  tells,  also,  of 
the  martyrdom  of  James  the  apostle,  who  is  there  called 
"  James  the  brother  of  John,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  other  James,  the  brother  of  Joses.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  anger  of  Herod  had  been  roused  against 
James  from  his  powerful  awakening  preaching,  for  he 
was  one  of  those  whom  Christ  called  *'  Boanerges,  sons 
of  thunder,"  The  martyrdom  of  James  fulfilled  that 
prophecy  which  Christ  made  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
that  they  should  "  drink  of  the  cup  that  he  was  to 
drink  of,  and  be  baptised  with  the  baptism  that  he  was 
to  be  baptised  with"  (Matt.  xx.  23).  This  was  in 
order  to  his  sitting  at  Christ's  right  hand  ;  for  "  if  we 
suffer  with  him,  we  shall  reign  with  him." 

The  Gospel  (Matt.  xx.  20-28)  contains  the  account 
of  the  application  made  to  our  Lord  by  the  mother  of 
Zebedee's  children,  and  his  reply,  in  which  he  shews 
them  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom,  which  was  not  secular,  but  heavenly ;  and 
that  they  who  suffer  most  for  Christ  shall  partake  of 
the  highest  dignity  and  glory  from  him. 

CJe  Cabuut. 

Christian  Liberty. —  Stand  still  now  awhile, 
beloved,  and  look  back  with  wondering  and  thankful 
eyes  upon  the  infinite  mercy  of  our  Deliverer.  Sin 
beguiles   us,  conscience  accuseth  us,  God's  wrath  is 


bent  against  us,  Satan  tyrannises  over  us,  the  law 
condemns  us,  insolent  superstition  enthrals  us;  and 
now  from  all  these  Christ  hath  made  us  free.  How 
should  we  now  erect  altars  to  our  dear  Redeemer,  and 
inscribe  them  "  to  Christ  our  deliverer !"  How 
should  we,  from  the  altar  of  our  devoted  hearts,  send 
up  the  holy  sacrifices  of  our  best  obediences,  the 
sweet  incense  of  our  perpetual  prayers !  O  blessed 
Saviour,  how  should  we,  how  can  we  enough  magnify 
thee  !  No,  not  though  those  celestial  clioristers  of 
thine  should  return  to  bear  a  part  with  us  in  renewing 
their  "  glory  to  God  on  high."  Our  bodies,  our  souls, 
are  too  little  for  thee.  O  take  thine  own  from  us,  and 
give  it  to  thyself,  who  base  both  made  and  freed  it. 
ITo  sum  up  all,  then :  we  are  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  from  an  accusing  con- 
science by  the  blood  of  Christ;  from  the  wrath  of  God 
by  faith  in  Christ;  from  the  tyranny  of  Satan  by  the 
victory  of  Christ;  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  the 
sanctification  of  Christ;  from  the  law  of  ceremonies 
by  the  consummation  of  Christ;  from  human  ordi- 
nances by  the  manumission  and  instruction  of  Christ. 
Now,  then,  let  us  "  stand  fast"  in  all  those  liberties 
"  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free." — Bishop  Hall. 

The  Form  of  Godliness  to  be  distinguished 
FROM  its  Power. — Delightful  would  it  be  to  indulge 
the  hope  that,  in  this  privileged  age  and  country,  the 
form  and  power  of  religion  were  rarely  separated  ;  but 
the  most  enlarged  charity  will  not  permit  us  to  foster 
such  an  idea.  The  recognition  of  Christianity  as  a 
religious  system  is  indeed  nearly  universal ;  blended 
with  our  earliest  associations,  —  with  the  love  of 
country,  of  home,  and  of  kindred, — education  and 
habit  concur  to  make  it  venerable  in  our  eyes :  but  is 
it  not  in  innumerable  cases  professed  as  a  creed,  and 
neglected  as  a  rule  ?  is  it  not  rather  the  unexamined 
prejudice  of  education,  than  an  internal  principle 
producing  the  lovely  fruits  of  holiness  ?  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  have  been  educated  in  the  bosom  of  our 
admirable  Church  ;  we  may  from  infancy  have  listened 
to  its  pure  and  spiritual  service  ;  our  lips  may  have 
echoed  its  humble  confessions  of  guilt,  and  its  hymns 
of  joy  and  praise  ;  and  yet  that  in  our  hearts,  lives, 
and  consciences,  little  of  the  elevating,  purifying,  and 
transforming  power  of  religion  may  be  seen  or  felt. 
It  is  one  thing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  another  to  live  in  its  spirit ;  it  is  one 
thing  to  respect  it  as  a  venerable  form,  and  another  to 
feel  its  living  power  in  our  hearts.  The  religion  of 
education  and  of  habit,  and  the  religion  of  the  heart 
and  conscience,  are  perfectly  distinct.  It  is  well  to 
offer  a  public  tribute  to  decorum  and  propriety ;  but 
this  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  willing  and 
humble  tribute  of  the  heart  to  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth. ,  It  is  well  to  conform  to  the  established  customs 
of  our  country ;  but  this  is  far  from  including  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
Little,  alas!  will  it  avail  us  to  exclaim,  "  Lord,  Lord, 
thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets,"  if  we  are  not  clad  in 
the  wedding-garment,  and  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  "  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb." — Lectures  on  the 
Miracles  {5th  edit.),  by  Mary  Jane  M'Kenzie. 

The  Missionary  Oifice  honourable. — It  is  not, 
indeed,  so  highly  thought  of  among  us  as  it  ought 
to  be.  A  certain  kind  of  dignity  is  supposed  to 
attach  to  the  situation  of  a  stated  pastor,  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  office  of  a  missionary.  So  far  as 
worldly  dignity  is  concerned,  this  may  be  true ;  but 
respecting  heavenly  dignity,  1  feel  persuaded  that  the 
preponderance  is  rather  on  the  other  side;  yea,  I 
doubt  whether  there  be  an  oflice  in  the  universe  that 
is  higher  in  the  estimation  of  God  than  that  of  a 
faithful  missionary.  If  the  ease  and  opulence  of  the 
one  elevate  him  before  men,  the  labours  and  priva- 
ti;)ns  of  the  other  exalt  him  before  God.  It  is 
probable  that  if  we  had  seen  the  apostle  Paul  amidst 
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all  his  wants  and  necessities,  his  shame  and  re- 
proaches, his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  his  watchings 
and  fastings,  his  cold  and  nakedness  (2  Cor.  i.  23,  27), 
we  should  not  have  thought  highly  of  his  office :  but 
these  things  were  far  from  lowering  him  in  the  sight 
of  God,  or  in  the  estimation  of  the  Church;  and  even 
we,  in  reference  to  him,  adopt  a  sounder  mode  of 
judging,  by  accounting  him  eminent  in  proportion  as 
he  abounded  beyond  others  in  labours  and  sufferings 
for  Christ's  sake. — Rev.  C.  Simeon. 

Conversion, — If  conversion  be  a  work  supernatural 
in  its  origin,  and  decisive  in  its  effects,  then,  most 
assuredly,  a  bare  profession  of  religion  and  a  casual 
attention  to  its  duties  is  not  conversion.  All  is  natural, 
perfectly  natural — nothing  supernatural,  here.  It  is 
natural  that  every  individual  should  desire  just  as 
much  religion  as  he  imagines  will  satisfy  God,  and 
keep  iiimself  from  "  the  worm  that  never  dies,  and  the 
fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched."  The  supernatural 
effect  begins  when  the  love  of  God,  and  the  delight  in 
Christ,  and  the  desire  for  heaven,  are  all  springing  up 
as  powerfully  influential  in  the  heart  as  the  love  of 
sin,  and  the  delight  in  this  world's  pleasures,  and  the 
desire  for  this  world's  advantages,  once  were.  The 
supernatural  effect  begins,  when  the  realities  of  an 
unseen  world  more  powerfully  influence  every  thought, 
and  motive,  and  desire,  than  the  far  closer  and  more 
pressing  realities  of  time  and  sense  ;  when  sin  becomes 
absolutely  hateful  to  us,  and  Christ  proportionably 
precious,  and  holiness  in  all  our  ways  and  all  our 
works  unceasingly  desired ;  when  the  love  of  God 
and  obedience  to  his  commands  is  the  one  great 
object  of  the  renewed  heart,  the  convinced  conscience, 
the  spiritually  enfranchised  will.  But  if  such  a  course 
of  half-religion,  as  I  have  just  referred  to,  cannot  be 
called  a  supernatural  work,  as  little  can  it  be  called 
a  decisive  work.  Where  is  the  decision  of  that  man's 
mind  who  lives  for  both  worlds,  perhaps  throughout 
a  long  life,  vibrating  like  a  pendulum  between  heaven 
and  hell ;  not  knowing  himself,  unknown  to  all  around 
him,  to  which  of  those  two  widely  different  eternities 
the  last  vibration  of  the  pendulum  shall  incline  ? — 
Rev.  H.  Blunt. 


STANZAS. 

BY    MISS    EMRA. 
{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine,) 
I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  tliou  bless  me." — Gen.  xxxii.  2G. 
"  I  WILL  not  let  thee  go," 
Though  countless  ones,  I  know, 
Are  thronging  now  within  thy  house  of  prayer  ; 
And  thou,  from  heaven's  high  throne, 
Dost  bend  thy  saints  to  own, 
In  all  thy  grace  and  love  with  each  one  there. 

"  I  will  not  let  thee  go," 

Though  thousand  saints  fall  low  — 
Yes,  thousands  by  ten  thousands  counted  o'er, 

On  yonder  holy  hill, 

Sounding  thy  praises  still, 
Or  casting  low  their  crowns  on  heaven's  bright  floor. 

They  wave  the  verdant  palm, 

Thoy  breathe  heaven's  own  pure  calm  ; 
Its  perfect,  never-ending  bliss  they  know, 

And  thou  art  witli  them  all. 

As  at  thy  feet  they  fall : 
And  yet  I  claim  thee,  "  will  not  let  thee  go." 

"  I  will  not  let  thee  go," 
Though  thou  dost  love  them  so. 


That  thou  dost  leave  them  never  day  nor  night ; 

Yet  turn  not  thou  away, 

Hear  thy  weak  servant  pray, 
And  shield  and  bless  me  with  thy  saving  might. 

*'  I  will  not  let  thee  go" — 

A  leaf  tossed  to  and  fro  ; 
A  drop,  a  spark,  an  atom,  emblems  me ; 

Yet  am  I  not  too  mean 

For  Jesus  to  redeem, 
And  from  myself  and  sin  to  set  me  free. 

"  I  will  not  let  thee  go" 

Until  thine  hands  bestow 
Blessings  that  earthly  language  cannot  name  ; 

Until  thy  saving  grace 

This  humbled  soul  embrace. 
And  lift  my  thoughts  to  heaven  from  whence  it  came. 

"  I  will  not  let  thee  go" 

Till  all  thy  love  I  know, 
Till  thou  hast  landed  me  on  heaven's  safe  shore  ; 

Till,  in  thy  temple  plac'd, 

"With  thy  perfection  grac'd, 
I  stand — a  pillar  to  go  out  no  more. 


THE  BURIAL.* 

We  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the  ground." — Burial  Service. 
The  earth  has  fallen  cold  and  deep 

Above  his  narrow  bier ; 
No  wintry  winds  can  break  his  sleep. 
No  thunders  reach  his  ear. 

The  mourner's  parting  steps  are  gone, 

Gone  the  last  echoing  sound ; 
And  night's  dark  shadows,  stealing  on. 

Spread  solemn  gloom  around. 

And  he  whose  heart  was  wont  to  glow 

With  joy,  when  hastening  home. 
Here  must  he  lie,  cold,  silent  now. 

And  mouldering  in  the  tomb, — 

Till  time  itself,  and  days,  and  years. 

Shall  all  have  pass'd  away  ; 
In  that  cold  heart  no  hopes  nor  fears 

Shall  hold  their  dubious  sway. 

Though  deep  the  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 

Though  dark  that  bed  of  clay. 
Yet  shall  he  wake,  and  leave  that  gloom 

For  everlasting  day. 


THE  CHURCH  BELLS.f 
I  HEARD  the  chime  of  the  merry  bell 

On  the  breeze  of  the  forest  flowing ; 
And  as  I  listen'd  to  each  full  swell, 

I  thought  on  the  hearts  that  were  glowing. 
But  the  wind  soon  chang'd,  and  bore  away 

The  happy  sounds  of  pleasure. 
And  I  thought  how  the  heart  must  often  stray 

Without  its  most  valued  treasure. 

I  heard — and  the  note  was  chang'd  to  woe, 

And  the  funeral  peal  was  knelling; 
And  I  thought  of  the  tears  that  were  doom'd  to  flow. 

And  the  hearts  that  grief  was  swelling. 

*  From  Gems  from  American  Poets. 
t  From  the  Sunday  Reader. 
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But  again  the  wind  blew  the  sounds  afar, 
And  I  thought  how  soon  ends  sorrow ; 

*Tis  a  tear  in  the  morn,  and  a  sigh  in  the  eye, 
And  a  smile  perhaps  to-morrow. 

And  I  heard — and  the  bells  rang  the  Sabbath  peal, 

Which  nor  merry  chim'd  nor  sadly, 
And  the  steady  wind  did  no  change  reveal, 

As  when  notes  were  mix'd  more  gladly. 
There  was  no  change,  as  when  woe  had  been 

The  burden'd  music's  measure : 
And  I  thought  that  peace*  lies  more  between 

The  extremes  of  pain  and  pleasure. 


Protestant  Missions  to  the  East.  —  If  it  be  a 
painful  reflection,  that  during  the  silence  of  ages  the 
trumpet  of  the  Gospel  was  unblown,  the  notes  of 
salvation  unheard,  in  that  very  land  to  which  the  first 
intelligence  of  Divine  mercy  was  communicated,  is 
it  not  a  delightful  consideration,  that,  by  means  of 
etForts  from  Great  Britain,  once  more  the  language  is 
beginning  to  be  applicable  to  the  theatre  of  apostolic 
labour,  "  Blensed  are  the  people  who  know  the  joyful 
sound  V  If  it  be  painful,  that  for  centuries  the  banner 
of  the  cross  was  unlifted,  undisplayed  in  those  regions 
where  first  it  was  unfurled  —  that  it  lay  buried  in  the 
very  tomb  from  whence  the  Redeemer  rose  trium- 
phant; nay,  was  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  in  the  very 
dust  of  Mount  Calvary,  —  is  it  not  joyful  that  once 
more  it  is  exhibited  as  an  ensign  to  those  nations, 
by  the  Christians  of  our  country  ?  If  we  find  cause  for 
sorrow  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  very  countries  where 
redemption  was  first  clFected,  redemption  should  be  un- 
known for  ages, —  that  where  "  the  fountain  for  sin  and 
for  uncleanness"  was  first  opened,  its  eflTicacy  should 
be  wholly  untried, —  that  where  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  first  descended,  they  should  now  be 
withheld,— we  shall  find  cause  for  gratitude  and  joy, 
that  in  our  day,  and  in  connexion  with  labours  from 
our  country,  once  more,  "  to  the  poor"  and  to  the  rich 
"  the  Gospel  is  preached."  Last  of  all,  if  we  mourn  tliat 
generation  after  generation  has  sunk  into  the  very 
dust — of  Judea,  of  Corinth,  of  Ephesus,  of  Macedonia — 
unwarned,  uninvited,  unenlightened,  unsanctified, — 
let  us  rejoice  that  now,  at  length,  we  have  been 
permitted  to  resume  the  work  of  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists, to  carry  on  the  labour  which  they  so  auspi- 
ciously commenced ;  because  we  have  been  sent  to 
those  very  lands,  "  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek, 
to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty 
to  the  captives,  to  comfort  all  that  mourn,  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." — Rev.  J.  Hartley. 

Education  in  Austria.  —  It  has  been  the  fate  of 
Austria  hitherto  to  have  been  described  almost  exclu- 
sively by  writers  who  have  taken  a  prejudiced  and  one- 
sided view  of  her  government  and  institutions  ;  and 
who  have  not  even  done  justice  to  the  beauties  of  the 
country,  the  flourishing  condition  of  her  manufactures, 
the  bravery  and  loyal  spirit  of  her  inhabitants,  and  the 
happy  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  population.  In 
stigmatising  the  government  as  the  most  tyrannical 
of  despotisms,  they  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the 
subjects  living  under  it,  especially  the  lower  orders, 
are  the  most  contented  and  joyous  in  Europe,  because 
actually  the  best  ofi'in  worldly  matters,  the  least  taxed 
or  oppressed  by  fiscal  burdens  of  any  kind.  They  have 
represented  Austria  as  a  land  of  darkness  and  igno- 
rance, as  the  Eoeotia  of  Europe,  forgetting  that  educa- 
tion is  more  widely  extended  among  the  common 
people  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe  except 
Prussia,  and  this  entirely  by  the  government  itself,  for 
the  Austrian  rulers  turned  their  attention  earlier  than 


those  of  most  other  countries,  and  have  been  cease- 
lessly employed  for  the  last  century  in  establishing 
schools  in  every  part  of  their  dominions.  The  En- 
glishman may  learn  with  surprise,  and  no  little  shame, 
that  the  number  of  persons  who  can  read,  write,  and 
understand  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  is  beyond  com- 
parison greater  in  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria 
than  in  his  own  enlightened  country,  or  in  France. 
In  Austria  proper,  every  child  must  go  to  school  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  ;  even  poverty  is  no  excuse, 
since  scliools  are  provided  in  every  parish,  with  such 
endowments  as  to  enable  those  who  cannot  pay  the 
very  small  sum  required,  to  obtain  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. No  person  can  marry,  or  set  up  any  trade,  witli- 
out  producing  a  written  certificate  of  their  attendance 
at  school.  Numerous  normal  or  pattern  schools,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  furnish  a  supply  of 
teachers  ;  that  of  Vienna  alone  sends  out  between 
1,600  and  1,700  annually.  Though  it  is  deemed 
sufficient  that  the  great  mass  of  the  lower  classes  should 
possess  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge,  or  such 
good  and  practical  information  as  shall  fit  them  for 
their  station  in  life,  without  rendering  them  dissatisfied 
with  it,  those  among  them  whose  talents  or  intended 
profession  render  further  intellectual  improvements 
desirable,  are  sent  to  grammar  schools,  high  schools 
(gymnasia),  and  universities,  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion ;  with  the  prospect,  if  they  distinguish  themselves, 
of  afterwai'ds  being  placed  in  one  of  the  public  offices, 
and  of  certain  promotion,  if  their  talents  and  conduct 
attract  the  attention  of  their  superiors,  who  are  always 
on  the  look-out  for  rising  merit,  and  anxious  to  gain 
it  over  to  the  side  of  the  government.  Within  the 
last  fifteen  years  schools  have  been  established  in 
every  parish  of  Venetian  Lombardy,  so  that  the 
despotic  government  of  Austria  is  bestowing  U])on  its 
Italian  subjects  a  boon  denied  them  by  all  previous 
rulers.  Public  instruction  is  also  making  progress  in 
the  more  remote  provinces,  in  lUyria,  Gallicia,  and 
even  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  Here,  indeed,  the 
number  and  differences  of  race  and  language  among 
the  subjects  of  Austria  interpose  very  serious  diffi- 
culties. Out  of  a  population  of  nearly  thirty-four 
millions,  only  six  millions  are  German  ;  the  rest  are, 
Sclavonians  (16,000,000);  Hungarians  (4,500,000); 
Italians,  Wallachians,  Jews,  Gipsies,  &c. —  Handbook 
for  Travellers  in  South  Germani/. 

Indian  Tribes. — The  following  interesting  anec- 
dote is  given  by  N.  Gould,  Esq.,  in  his  Notes  on 
America  and  Canada,  made  during  a  visit  in  1828. 
Speaking  of  some  Indians  who  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  he  says  :  "  These  Indians  belong  to  the 
Missasaugis,  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  abject  of 
the  tribes.  They  have  now  left  off  their  dirt,  and  put 
on  European  garments,  and  with  their  new  garments, 
have  put  on  new  habits :  many  of  them  are  known  to 
have  gone  considerable  distances  to  pay  old-contracted 
debts,  for  conscience'  sake.  One  story  of  a  converted 
youth  is  too  afiecting  to  be  left  unnoticed.  He  had 
embraced  Christianity,  and  after  a  short  time  returned 
home,  where  he  found  his  parents  debased  by  filthy 
drunkenness.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  persuade 
them  to  give  up  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  become 
Christians.  After  residing  with  them  a  short  time,  he 
sickened  and  died.  His  parents  then  thought  of  his 
dying  exhortations,  and,  among  their  first  acts,  applied 
to  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Strachan,  of  York  (Upper 
Canada),  to  give  their  son  Christian  burial,  which  was 
granted,  the  archdeacon  himself  reading  the  service. 
They  afterwards  embraced  Christianity." 
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PREPARATION  FOR  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

By  the  Rev.  Richard  Harvey,  M.A. 

Rector  of  Hornsey. 

No.  I. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  difference  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  two  sacraments, 
which  Christ  himself  ordained,  are  observed 
by  those  who  rank  themselves  among  his  fol- 
lowers. There  is  a  very  singular  contrast  as 
to  the  method  in  which  professing  Christians 
regard  these  two  most  sacred  ordinances  of 
their  blessed  Master.  They  all  partake  of 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  although  many  are 
utterly  insensible  to  the  privileges  which  it 
confers,  and  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities wdiich  it  entails.  They  pro- 
mise what  they  do  not  intend,  or  desire,  or 
try  to  perform  ;  and  if  they  think  of  their 
baptismal  engagements,  it  is  rather  Avith  a 
wish  to  qualify  them  than  to  keep  them  : 
they  labour  to  explain  away  much  of  what 
they  undertake,  rather  than  to  conform  their 
practice  to  their  professions.  On  the  contrary, 
very  few  comparatively  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper.  They  abstain 
from  it  as  if  it  bound  them  to  promises  which 
they  were  quite  unable  to  fulfil,  and  they 
are  sensibly  alive  to  the  very  possibility  of 
breaking  them :  they  imagine  that  it  ties 
them  to  engagements  which  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  observe ;  that  it  compels  them  to 
promise  what  they  must  be  hopeless  of  per- 
forming. They  therefore  decline  the  means, 
as  if  that  would  free  them  from  responsibility 
as  to  the  end.  Thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  are 
the  two  sacraments  entirely  misconceived ; 
and  men  seem  to  act  as  if  baptism  contained 
VOL.  v. — NO.  cxv. 


no  promises  on  their  part,  and  as  if  the  Lord's 
supper  comprised  nothing  else. 

This,  however,  is  manifestly  not  the  case. 
The  most  solemn  promises  which  can  possibly 
be  made  are  entered  into  by  all  who  are  bap- 
tized— promises  of  the  most  sacred  character 
to  Almighty  God,  which  will  rise  up  to  con- 
demn the  breaker  of  them  at  the  last  day. 
Our  baptismal  vows  may,  and  ought  to  be, 
called  to  mind  and  renewed  whenever  we 
approach  the  table  of  the  Lord  ;  we  are  to 
examine  ourselves,  and  see  how  far  we  may 
have  kept  them  ;  but  the  great  feature  of  the 
Lord's  supper  is  not  an  entrance  upon  fresh 
engagements  so  much  as  a  means  of  seeking 
grace  to  keep  those  which  were  already 
made.  It  is  not  an  entrance  upon  a  new 
covenant,  but  a  ratification  of  one  that  is 
past — a  season  of  calling  to  mind  our  oppor- 
tunities, our  obligations,  and  our  observances ; 
of  holding  spiritual  communion  with  our 
absent  Lord ;  of  renewing,  from  time  to  time, 
the  vows  that  have  long  since  been  upon  us. 
If,  then,  men  fancy  that  by  not  partaking  of 
the  holy  communion  they  avoid  any  danger — 
if  they  think,  that  by  absenting  themselves 
from  the  Lord's  table  they  escape  any  respon- 
sibility, they  are,  most  assuredly,  speaking 
peace  to  themselves  which  is  not  warranted 
by  Scripture,  which  is  not  according  to 
reason.  As  well  might  they  express  their 
fear  of  praying  to  God,  because  "  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord  ;"  as  well  might  they  object  to  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  truth, 
because  it  will  prove  to  some  "  a  savour  of 
death  unto  death."  Every  talent  may  be 
usefully  employed,  every  means  of  grace  may 
be  turned  to  a  good  account:  if  every  thing 
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which  may  be  abused  is  to  be  rejected,  there 
is  little,  if  any  thing,  which  we  can  attempt 
with  safety.  The  common  necessaries,  of  this 
life  must  be  declined ;  its  occupations  and 
pursuits  must  be  foregone ;  even  the  various 
exercises  of  religion  must  be  omitted  ;  and 
man,  who  is  formed  for  high  and  holy  pur- 
poses, must  give  up  the  purpose  of  his  being, 
and  be  brought  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  that 
perish.  No  argument,  therefore,  is  to  be 
drawn  from  its  possible  abuse  for  our  neglect 
of  the  holy  communion.  The  same  apostle 
who  declared  (1  Cor.xi.  29),  *'  He  that  eateth 
and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  to  himself,"  had  immediately  be- 
fore said,  "  Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and 
so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that 

CU])." 

When  St.  Paul  wrote  his  first  letter  to  the 
Church  at  Corinth,  he  did  so  for  the  purpose 
of  noticing  many  errors  into  which  the  mem- 
bers of  it  had  fallen  ;  and  also  to  give  them 
directions  in  some  points  wherein  they  had 
applied  for  his  advice.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Lord's  supper  he  had  occasion  both  to  con- 
vey reproof  and  give  them  instruction.  He 
had  to  reprove  them  for  the  profane  and  un- 
becoming manner  in  which  they  communi- 
cated ;  and  he  had  to  instruct  them  in  the 
right  and  profitable  manner  of  partaking  of 
this  sacrament.  They  were  accustomed  to 
slight  the  sacred  rite  which  represented  the 
Saviour's  death.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as 
a  spiritual  ordinance,  a  means  of  refreshment 
to  their  souls,  an  appointed  way  of  remem- 
bering their  Redeemer,  they  treated  it  as  an 
ordinary  banquet,  designed  to  satisfy  the 
common  cravings  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The 
apostle  says,  "  When  ye  come  together  unto 
one  place,  this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper. 
For  in  eating  every  one  taketh  before  other 
his  own  supper :  and  one  is  hungry,  and 
another  is  drunken."  They  observed  no 
order  or  propriety  ;  they  paid  no  heed  to 
any  thing  but  to  the  satisfying  their  bodily 
wants  ;  they  made  no  difference  between  the 
holy  communion  and  a  common  meal,  and 
were  guilty  of  excesses  even  at  the  very  time 
of  its  celebration.  For  all  this  want  of  de- 
cency and  reverence  St.  Paul  severely  reproves 
them,  and  proceeds  to  declare  the  end  and 
manner  of  the  institution,  and  to  point  out 
the  way  in  which  it  may  be  rightly  observed. 
By  special  revelation  from  God  he  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  method  in  which 
this  holy  sacrament  was  appointed,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  Like 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  it  was  ordained  by 
our  blessed  Lord  himself,  who  directed  that 
it  should  be  observed  by  all  his  followers. 
They  would  need  something  to  remind  them 
of  their  Saviour's  love  in  dying  for  them,  and 


of  the  heinousness  of  sin  which  required  such 
an  atonement.  They  would  require  some 
memorial  to  cheer  their  hopes  and  animate 
their  faith  ;  and  surely  nothing  could  be  better 
than  an  ordinance  which  by  outward  symbols 
would  put  them  in  mind  of  his  sufferings,  and 
were  to  the  believer  the  means  of  strength 
and  refreshment  to  his  soul.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  our  Saviour  said,  both  after  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  pouring  out  of 
the  wine,  "This  do  in  remembrance  of  me." 
And  his  apostle  afterwards  added,  "  for  as 
often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup, 
ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

To  the  Corinthians,  however,  a  general 
recommendation  like  this  required  some 
qualification.  They  treated  the  supper  of 
the  Lord  as  a  mere  matter  of  form  ;  an  oppor- 
tunity of  satisfying  their  hunger  as  men, 
instead  of  a  means  of  supplying  their  wants 
as  Christians.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
warn  them  of  the  danger  of  such  unbecoming 
and  irreverent  conduct,  to  apprise  them  of 
the  risk  which  they  incurred  by  behaviour  so 
unworthy  of  Christ's  followers.  If  they  would 
partake  of  this  ordinance  with  the  hope  of 
spiritual  improvement ;  if  they  would  obtain 
the  real  benefits  which  this  sacrament  was 
designed  to  convey ;  if  they  would  inquire 
into  the  state  of  their  souls,  they  would  ex- 
amine into  the  preparation  which  they  had 
made  for  eternity ; — they  would  consider  what 
manner  of  persons  they  ought  to  be,  and  they 
would  carefully  investigate  what  manner  of 
persons  they  were.  "  Whosoever  shall  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord 
unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord.  But  let  a  man  examine 
himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and 
drink  of  that  cup.  For  he  that  eateth  and 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body"  (1  Cor.  xi.  27-29).  He  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  in  an  unfit  and  unbecom- 
ing manner,  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian, eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  to  himself, 
draws  down  upon  himself  the  judgments  of 
God,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body,  not 
rightly  regarding  the  death  of  Christ  which  it 
commemorates. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  apostle 
Paul  addressed  the  Corinthians  on  the  subject 
of  the  holy  communion.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  treat  it  irreverently,  and  he  warned 
them  that  by  so  doing  they  would  bring  upon 
themselves  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty. 
He  did  not  tell  them  that  they  might  disre- 
gard an  ordinance  of  their  blessed  Master ; 
he  did  not  say  that  they  might  observe  it  as 
a  form,  that  it  would  profit  them  to  regard 
the  letter  of  the  command ;  but  while  he 
called  their  attention  to  the  hazard  of  partak- 
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ing  of  this  sacrament  in  an  unbecoming  man- 
ner, he  taught  them  how  they  might  commu- 
nicate in  a  way  that  would  be  profitable  to 
their  souls.  "  Let  a  man  examine  himself, 
and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of 
that  cup." 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.] 

THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD  TESTIFIED  IN  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  EYE.* 

The  eye  being  an  organ  of  the  most  delicate  struc- 
ture, fitting  it  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  most  subtle  of 
fluids,  I  shall  direct  your  attention  to  it,  premising  a 
few  observations  upon  the  laws  of  light. 

The  laws  and  phenomena  of  light  are  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  even  when  viewed  in  their 
simple  but  grand  and  intimate  arrangement;  but  in 
connexion  with  the  organs  of  vision,  no  part  of  the 
creation  is  more  calculated  to  excite  our  astonish- 
ment, or  more  clearly  bespeaks  the  agency  of  a  God. 

Although  we  may  be  said  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  light,  we  can  trace  its  sources  with  consider- 
able certainty ;  and  of  late  years  many  facts  have  been 
collected  in  support  of  the  theory  of  its  extreme 
tenuity,  which  is  supposed  to  exceed  many  times  that 
of  air.  Its  effects,  however,  are  more  remarkable, 
more  easily  to  be  detected.  «  We  know  that  it  moves 
with  almost  inconceivable  swiftness,  being  calculated 
to  travel  a  distance  of  195,000  miles  in  a  second, 
which  brings  it  to  us  from  the  sun  in  about  eight 
minutes  and  a  quarter; — that  it  moves  in  straight 
lines,  if  not  obstructed  by  denser  bodies  than  the 
air  ; — that  it  passes  through  many  bodies,  which  are 
thence  called  transparent ;  or,  if  it  enters  them  in  an 
oblique  direction,  that  it  passes  out  in  the  same 
manner,  and  is  thus  refracted; — that  when  it  falls 
upon  other  bodies,  it  does  not  enter  them,  but  is 
reflected  from  the  surface  in  their  natural  colours, 
which  renders  it  invisible  ; — that  it  is  composed  of 
seven  primary  colours,  which  are  those  of  the  rain- 
bow, a  fact  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  succeeded  in 
discovering  by  means  of  a  prism  (a  triangular  cube  of 
glass) :  these  colours  are  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  red,  which  are  named  prismatic  colours, 
because  in  the  spectrum,  produced  by  making  a  ray 
of  light  to  pass  through  a  prism,  they  are  seen  in  the 
order  above  mentioned.  Each  of  these  colours  has  a 
different  refractive  power — the  red  being  bent  the 
least,  and  the  violet  the  most,  in  passing  through  the 
prism.  It  is  the  nature  of  most  bodies  to  attract 
difierent  prismatic  rays;  the  rays  which  some  bodies 
absorb  are  reflected  by  others  from  their  surface  ;  and 
the  colour  of  bodies  depends  upon  the  particular  rays 
which  are  reflected  from  them.  Having  decomposed 
white  light  into  seven  elementary  colours.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  shewed  that  they  could  be  put  together  again 
to  form  white  light.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  many 
bodies  on  which  light  falls  being  rough  or  irregular, 
or  having  other  properties,  assume  all  those  varied 
and  endless  shades  of  beauty  and  colour  which  are 
produced  by  the  transmission  of  some  of  these  primary 
colours,  and  the  reflection  of  those  that  are  not 
transmitted. 

Of  the  properties  of  light,  none  is  more  important, 
in  relation  to  our  present  subject  (for  I  do  not  here 
intend  to  enter  more  largely  into  the  science  of  optics 
than  is  just  sufficient  to  explain  its  connexion  with 
the  eye),  than  that  law  which  regulates  the  bending  or 
refraction  of  its  rays.  As  different  colours  have  differ- 
ent refractive  powers  or  degrees  of  refrangibility,  so 
also  have  all  bodies  which  admit  light.     When  a  ray 

•  From  "the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  dis- 
played in  the  Animal  Creation ;  shewing  the  remarkable  agree- 
ment between  tlds  department  of  Nature  and  Revelation.  In  a 
series  of  letters.  By  C.  M.  Burnett,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons."    8vo.    Burns,  1838. 


of  light  passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  or 
vice  veisd,  its  direction  is  altered,  and  the  degree  of 
refraction  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  body  through 
which  it  passes.  Salt  water  refracts  it  at  a  greater 
angle  than  fresh  water  ;  spirit  of  wine  still  more  ;  oil 
more  than  spirit ;  and  glass  more  than  oil. 

The  eye  contains  bodies  which  have  different  powers 
of  refraction ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  could  not 
have  been  formed  and  placed  in  their  relative  posi- 
tions in  that  organ  by  any  other  than  One  who  knew 
most  intimately  all  the  laws  and  properties  of  light; 
for  it  will  presently  be  shewn,  that  it  is  to  this  law  of 
refraction  that  many  of  the  phenomena  of  vision  are 
attributable.  The  various  coats,  humours,  and  lenses, 
contained  in  the  eye,  are  all  arranged  for  the  express 
purpose  of  gathering  the  scattered  rays  of  light  which 
fail  upon  that  organ  as  they  do  upon  other  transparent 
bodies.  "  Does  not  the  optician  who  designedly 
places  his  convex  lens  at  the  proper  distance  in  a 
darkened  box,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  vivid 
pictures  of  the  external  scene,  evince  his  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  light,  of  the  properties  of  refracting 
media,  and  of  the  refined  combination  of  those  media, 
by  which  each  pencil  is  brought  to  a  separate  focus, 
and  adjusted  to  form  an  image  of  remote  objects .' 
Does  it  not,  in  like  manner,  argue  the  most  profound 
knowledge  and  foresight  in  the  divine  Artist,  who 
has  so  admirably  hung  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye 
in  the  axis  of  a  spherical  case,  in  the  fore  part  of 
which  he  has  made  a  circular  window  for  the  light  to 
enter,  and  spread  out  on  the  opposite  side  a  canvass 
to  receive  the  picture  ?  Has  no  thought  been  exer- 
cised in  darkening  the  walls  of  this  camera  ohsctira, 
and  thus  preventing  all  reflection  of  the  scattered 
rays  that  might  interfere  with  the  distinctness  of  the 
image  1" 

The  position  of  the  eye  deserves  to  be  noticed  here 
as  indicative  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  Being  in 
all  animals  which  possess  it  the  most  important  ex- 
ternal sense,  it  is  placed  in  the  most  commanding 
and  conspicuous  position.  In  warm-blooded  animals 
there  are  muscles  by  which  the  globe  of  the  eye  can 
be  turned  in  any  direction,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
animal,  and  thus  a  greater  facility  of  vision  is  ob- 
tained. In  fishes,  where  the  eye  is  more  fixed,  many 
means  are  taken  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
mobility.* 

I  will  now  enumerate  the  difierent  parts  which 
compose  the  eye,  in  order  that  when  they  are  spoken 
of  hereafter,  the  design  manifested  in  their  variations, 
by  which  they  are  adapted  to  the  diversified  circum- 
stances of  animals,  may  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  eye  is  regarded  as  an  optical  instrument  con- 
sisting of  three  orders  of  parts.  The  first  consists  of 
those  parts  by  which  the  rays  of  light  are  received 
and  so  far  modified  as  to  be  rendered  subservient  to 
vision  ;  the  second,  of  the  nerves  which  receive  the 
impressions  of  light,  and  convey  them  to  the  sen- 
sorium  or  brain  ;  and  the  third,  of  a  number  of  acces- 
sory parts,  which  preserve  the  eye  in  the  proper  state 
for  the  performance  of  its  functions,  and  enable  it  to 
execute  them  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

The  globe  or  ball  of  the  eye  is  composed  of  three 
transparent  humours  or  fluids  of  various  densities, 
and  encased  in  membranes  or  coats  of  different  thick- 
nesses. The  vitreous  humour  constitutes  the  chief  bulk 
of  the  eye,  and  is  of  the  consistence  of  the  white  of 
egg.  It  occupies  the  back  part  of  the  organ.  In  its 
anterior  part  there  is  a  depression  which  receives 
another  of  the  humours,  called  the  crystalline  lens. 
This  is  a  body  of  greater  consistence  than  the  vitreous 
humour,  and,  having  the  form  of  a  double  convex  lens,  \ 
is  placed  behind  the  pupil  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
so  that  every  ray  of  light  which  enters  that  opening 

*  Although  fishes  have  as  many  muscles  attached  to  the  eye 
as  man,  yet  these  muscles  are  employed  for  altering  the  axis  of 
the  organ  more  than  for  motion. 
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must  pass  through  it.  The  crystalline  lens  has  a  re- 
fractive power  greater  than  that  of  water,  and  less 
than  that  of  glass.  Chenevix  shewed  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  difference  between  the  refractive  powers 
of  tliis  and  the  other  humours  of  the  eye  is  the  presence 
of  different  proportions  of  albumen. 

Anterior  to  the  crystalline  lens  is  placed  the  aque- 
ous humour;  a  fluid  in  no  respect  distinguishable 
from  water,  save  that  it  holds  in  sohition  several  saline 
ingredients.*  In  this  fluid  the  iris,  the  dark  part  of 
the  eye  which  surrounds  the  pupil,  floats  like  a  cur- 
tain, dividing  it  into  two  chambers — 'the  anterior,  or 
that  which  is  situated  between  the  iris  and  the  cornea, 
and  the  posterior,  or  that  which  is  situated  between 
the  iris  and  the  crystalline  lens.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  iris  consists  of  two  sets  of  muscular 
fibres,  one  set  being  circular,  the  other  radial;  and 
it  is  conjectured  that  their  function  is  to  contract  and 
expand  the  aperture  of  the  pupil.  Which  of  these 
conditions  is  the  state  of  repose  of  the  iris,  is  not  cer- 
tain. Fontana  thought  that  when  the  pupil  is  con- 
tracted, and  the  iris  consequently  expanded,  the  latter 
is  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  this  being  the  case  in  sleep. 
If  the  iris  is  muscular,  its  fibres  are  not  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  compose  the  muscles.  The  pupil 
in  man  and  most  animals  is  perfectly  round ;  but  in 
animals  which  climb,  it  is  elliptical,  the  ellipse  being 
perpendicular  to  the  body:  in  the  frog  it  forms  a 
rhomboid  placed  transversely,  and  in  the  crocodile  it 
is  a  vertical  fissure. 

The  optic  nerve  is  the  only  part  of  the  eye  that  is 
sensible  to  light,  all  the  other  parts  being  simply  the 
media  by  which  the  light  is  conveyed  to  it.  It  enters 
the  eye  from  behind,  and  expands  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion over  the  back  part  of  the  organ,  being  situated 
behind  all  the  humours,  so  as  to  receive  and  concen- 
trate all  the  rays  of  light.  In  its  expanded  form  the 
optic  nerve  is  called  the  retina. 

In  consequence  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  eye,  called 
sclerotic  (from  ffKXrjpos  [skleros],  hard,  on  account  of 
its  firm  texture),  being  thick,  and  incapable  of  trans- 
mitting light,  the  eye  would  be  dark,  were  it  not  for 
the  transparency  of  the  cornea  (so  named  from  its 
liorny  consistence),  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
sclerotic,  and  situated  immediately  before  the  pupil. 
The  cornea,  being  perfectly  transparent,  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  window :  and  it  would,  from  its  appear- 
ance, seem  to  be  less  highly  organised  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  eye.  It  has,  however,  a  larger  instead  of 
a  smaller  number  of  vessels  distributed  over  it,  althougli 
those  vessels  are  too  minute  to  be  visible.  The  shape 
of  the  cornea  is  of  the  greatest  importance  :  if  it  were 
too  convex,  the  rays  of  light  would  be  brought  to  a 
focus  before  they  reached  the  retina,  and  thus  objects 
would  not  be  perceived  distinctly  :  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  were  too  flat,  the  rays,  instead  of  meeting 
before  they  reached  the  retina,  would  not  meet  even 
at  that  point,  and  thus  an  equal  obstruction  to  vision 
would  take  place.  Those  who  have  the  former  kind  of 
cornea  are  called  short-sighted,  those  with  the  latter, 
long-sighted.  The  first  is  a  defect  very  common  in 
youth,  and  is  removed  by  age ;  the  last  is  common 
only  in  old  age.  The  external  surface  of  the  cornea 
in  fishes  is  almost  flat,  but  its  internal  surface  is  more 
convex.  In  birds  the  cornea  is  required  to  be  so  con- 
vex that  it  is  removed  away  from  the  globe  of  the  eye 
by  means  of  a  short  cylinder,  which,  becoming  nar- 
rower as  it  advances  forward,  permits  the  cornea  which 
is  attached  to  it  to  be  made  more  convex. 

*  In  fishes  the  vitreous  humour  is  comparatively  small  in 
quantity  ;  the  crystalline  lens  is  dense  and  hard,  and  instead  of 
being  flattened  is  nearly  round ;  and  the  aqueous  humour  is 
almost  wanting.  All  these  changes  are  rendered  necessary  by 
the  greater  density  of  the  medium  through  which  light  is  con- 
veyed to  fishes;  for  water,  having  the  same  refractive  power  as 
the  aqueous  humour,  performs  the  oiFice  which  in  terrestrial 
animals  is  performed  by  the  latter  fluid  ;  and  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  lens  is  intended  to  make  up  in  refractive  power  for 
the  density  of  the  medium  in  which  fishes  exist. 


Within  the  sclerotic  membrane  is  placed  the  choroid 
coat ;  a  membrane  of  much  thinner  and  more  delicate 
texture,  and  of  a  highly  organised  and  vascular  nature. 
Upon  this  membrane,  which  lines  almost  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  eye,  advancing  as  far  forward  as 
the  commencement  of  the  iris,  the  delicate  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve  called  the  retina  is  placed;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  veiy  liberal  supply  of  blood- 
vessels to  the  choroid  membrane  is  intended  to  convey 
the  vital  principle  to  the  retina  through  tlie  medium 
of  the  blood. 

The  choroid  coat  secretes  a  black  substance  called 
pigmentum.  nigrum,  which  is  situated  between  that  mem- 
brane" and  the  retina ;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  is  placed  there  to  absorb  any  superfluous 
rays  of  light  transmitted  to  the  retina,  which  might 
confound  the  sight,  and  so  render  objects  indistinct. 
This  idea  is  strengthened  by  what  is  observed  in  the 
eyes  of  animals  designed  to  prowl  b}"^  night,  or  to 
obtain  their  food  in  situations  where  few  rays  of  light 
are  admitted.  In  these  animals  the  pigmentum  is  not 
provided,  or  it  is  of  a  light  colour.  Albinos  also  are 
unable  to  bear  a  strong  light.  It  was  left  for  M. 
Desmoulins  to  shew,  that  in  all  animals  the  colour  of 
the  choroid  admits  of  great  variation  ;  and  that  it  is 
of  the  darkest  colour  in  those  which  can  see  in  a 
strong  light :  hence  he  concluded,  that  in  animals  in 
whose  eyes  the  pigment  is  wanting,  this  membrane  is 
designed  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light  from  its  surface  to 
the  back  part  of  the  retina,  and  not  to  absorb  them,  as 
is  the  case  where  there  is  nothing  but  black  pigment. 
Parts  of  the  inner  siu-face  of  the  choroid  are  sometimes, 
however,  altogether  destitute  of  pigment,  and  present 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  the  most  brilliant  yellow, 
green,  and  sapphire-blue  colours,  forming  what  is 
called  the  tapeltim  lucidum.  This  appearance  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  the  nocturnal  and  carnivorous 
tribes;  it  is  sometimes  seen  even  in  the  ruminants. 
It  exists  also  in  the  solipeda,  pachydermata,  and 
cetacca ;  in  the  dog,  wolf,  and  badger,  it  is  of  pure 
white  bordered  by  blue.  The  use  of  the  tapetum 
cannot  be  misunderstood;  for  when  little  light  comes 
to  the  eye,  less  must  be  required  to  be  absorbed,  and 
more  to  be  reflected. 

I  will  now  adduce  a  few  facts  illustrative  of  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  the  situation  of  every 
variety  of  animal,  and  consequently  to  the  different 
media  through  which  they  receive  light ;  the  direct 
inference  from  which  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  be,  that 
the  Creator  of  this  elaborate  instrument  of  vision  must 
have  had  the  most  profound  and  extensive  knowledge, 
not  only  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  light,  but  also  of 
the  influence  exerted  upon  it  by  all  other  bodies  ;  that, 
in  short,  none  other  than  an  omniscient  Being  could 
have  formed  the  eye. 

Flat-fish  inhabit  the  lowest  depths  of  the  sea  ;  and, 
as  this  situation  removes  all  danger  to  them  from  below, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  visual  organs  upon  the  under 
surface  of  their  bodies,  the  invariable  position  of  which, 
moreover,  would  render  an  eye  so  placed  almost  en- 
tirely useless.  Hence  both  eyes  are  situated  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  their  bodies,  on  which  the  light  from 
above  descends.  The  cornea,  or  outer  coat  of  the  eye 
of  these  animals,  is  also  obviously  formed  to  transmit 
light  coming  through  a  great  depth  of  water. 

The  various  forms  of  the  pupil,  or  opening  in  the 
iris  by  which  light  is  admitted  to  the  eye,  is  another 
provision  whereby  vision  is  facilitated,  and  accommo- 
dated to  thehabits  of  animals.  In  animals  which  climb, 
such  as  the  felinae  and  simia',  the  pupil,  particularly  in 
a  bright  light,  is  elliptical,  the  greater  length  being  in 
the  axis  of  the  body.  Animals  whose  habits  render  it 
necessary  tliat  they  should,  have  a  considerable  extent 
of  lateral  vision,  such  as  whales  and  the  cloven-footed 
and  solid-hoofed  genera,  have  oblong  and  obliquely 
transverse  pupils. 

"  The  form  of  the  globe  (of  the  eye)  varies  accord- 
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ing  to  tlie  medium  in  which  the  organ  is  to  be  exerted. 
In  man  and  the  mammalia  it  deviates  very  little  from 
the  spherical  figure  ;  in  iishes  it  is  flattened  on  its 
anterior  part;  in  birds  it  is  remarkably  convex  in 
front,  the  cornea  being  sometimes  absolutely  hemi- 
spherical. The  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the  cornea.  Thus  in  fishes 
it  is  nearly  spherical,  and  projects  through  the  iris,  so 
as  to  leave  little  or  no  room  for  the  aqueous  humour. 
The  cctacea,  and  those  quadrupeds  and  birds  which 
are  much  under  the  water,  have  this  part  of  the  same 
form.  The  aqueous  humour  being  of  the  same  density 
with  the  medium  in  which  the  animal  lives,  would 
have  no  power  of  refracting  rays  of  light  which  come 
through  that  medium  ;  its  place  is  therefore  supplied 
by  an  increased  sphericity  of  the  lens.  In  birds  these 
circumstances  are  reversed ;  they  generally  inhabit  a 
somewhat  elevated  region  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
rays  which  pass  through  this  thin  medium  are  refracted 
by  the  aqueous  humour,  which  exists  in  great  abund- 
ance. i\f  an  and  the  mammalia,  which  live  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  hold  a  middle  place  between  these 
two  extremes." 

The  sclerotic  coat  is  of  different  degrees  of  thickness, 
being  much  thicker  at  its  posterior  part  than  towards 
its  juncture  with  the  cornea.  Its  thickness  in  some 
animals  is  so  great  at  the  back  as  to  be  equal  to  one- 
third,  or  one-fourth,  of  the  diameter  of  the  entire  eye. 
This  circumstance  very  much  alters  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  internal  parts.  By  means  of  it,  the  length 
of  the  axis  of  vision  is  diminished,  and  the  lens  is 
brought  nearer  the  back  of  the  eye,  or  the  focus  of 
vision.  In  amphibious  animals,  which  frequently  pass 
from  the  thin  medium  of  air  to  the  dense  medium  of 
water,  and  vice  versa,  Blumenbach  noticed  a  particular 
provision  for  enabling  them  to  vary  the  situation  of  the 
lens  at  will,  and  so  to  accommodate  the  axis  of  vision 
according  to  the  density  of  the  medium  or  the  distance 
of  objects  ;  without  which  power  they  would  be  but  im- 
perfectly adapted  for  their  twofold  mode  of  existence. 
For  this  purpose,  as  in  the  Greenland  seal,  the  cornea 
is  thin  and  yielding,  the  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotic 
is  thick  and  firm,  its  middle  segment  thin  and  flexible, 
its  posterior  part  thick  and  almost  cartilaginous.  The 
eye  is  surrounded  with  very  strong  muscles,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  wliich  the  requisite  changes  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  internal  parts  are  accomplished.  When  the 
animal  is  in  the  air,  the  axis  of  vision  is  shortened  by 
bringing  the  lens  nearer  to  the  back  of  the  globe 
(which  is  rendered  yielding  by  the  flexibility  of  the 
middle  segment  of  the  sclerotic),  in  order  to  counteract 
the  strong  refraction  which  the  rays  of  light  experience 
in  passing  from  the  thin  medium  of  the  air  into  the 
denser  medium  of  the  eye. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  adaptation  of  the  eye 
to  the  two  media  of  air  and  water  is  seen  in  the  ana- 
bleps,  an  animal  which  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Guinea,  so 
called  from  avajBA^irw  [anablepo],  to  look  up,  because 
it  can  see  above  the  water  and  in  it  at  the  same  time. 
The  orbit  or  socket  of  the  eyeball  extends  so  far  above 
the  head,  that  the  eye,  as  the  animal  swims  near  the 
surface,  is  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the  water,  and  all 
its  internal  parts  correspond  with  this  curious  external 
conformation.  The  iris  being  partially  divided  into 
an  upper  and  a  lower  portion,  there  are  consequently 
two  distinct  pupils  ;  the  cornea  consists  of  two  globes, 
an  upper  and  a  lower  one  attached  together,  but  di- 
vided by  a  dark  band ;  the  anterior  globe,  which  the 
animal  uses  out  of  the  water,  is  in  all  respects  like  the 
eye  of  terrestrial  animals,  adapted  to  refract  rays 
transmitted  through  the  rare  medium  of  air ;  the  in- 
ferior one,  which  is  always  under  the  water,  like  the 
eye  of  aquatic  animals,  is  adapted  to  refract  light 
transmitted  through  the  denser  medium  of  water.  So 
that  the  refracting  power  of  the  upper  globe  is  less 
than  that  of  the  lower. 

The  size  of  the  eye  in  some  animals  is  very  great  in 


proportion  to  that  of  the  brain.  In  many  birds  it 
almost  equals  the  brain  in  weight;  whereas  in  man 
the  latter  organ  is  more  than  sixty  times  heavier. 
This  fact  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  power  of  vision 
must  be  very  variable.  Many  birds,  living  high  in 
the  regions  of  the  air,  whence  they  seek  their  prey, 
would  be  incapacitated  for  their  modes  of  existence, 
unless  they  had  eyes  capable  of  "  beholding  afar  oft"." 
The  unerring  aim  of  the  eagle  and  the  kite  is  attribut- 
able to  the  lengthened  power  of  vision  which  these 
birds  possess. 

The  eye  is  protected  in  most  animals  by  an  outer 
covering,  called  the  eyelids.*  The  number  of  these 
varies.  Many  animals  have  two.  All  birds,  together 
with  the  crocodile,  turtle,  frog,  and  toad,  have  three. 
The  use  of  the  third  eyelid,  or  nictitating  membrane, 
is  not  accurately  known.  Cuvier  says,  it  is  by  means 
of  this  covering  that  the  eagle  is  able  to  look  at  the 
sun.  It  certainly  serves  to  defend  the  eye,  and  pro- 
bably to  cleanse  its  surface.  But  1  wish  to  call  your 
attention  more  particularly  to  this  membrane,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  beautiful  contrivance  by  which  it  is 
drawn  over  the  eye.  The  nictitating  membrane  lies, 
when  not  in  use,  folded  up  in  the  inner  corner  of  the 
eye,  over  the  globe  of  which  it  is  drawn  by  two  muscles 
which  are  expressly  appropriated  to  that  function. 
One  of  these  muscles  is  necessarily  fixed  to  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  eye,  near  vVhere  the  gptic  nerve 
penetrates  the  sclerotic ;  so  that,  when  acting,  the 
tendon  of  this  muscle  would  press  upon  the  nerve,  and 
thus  suspend  the  power  of  vision, f  unless  some  means 
were  taken  to  divert  its  course.  This  is  effected  by  a 
muscle  named,  from  its  shape,  the  qnadratus,  which, 
arising  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  eye,  and 
descending  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  nerve,  termi- 
nates by  forming  a  groove  or  cylindrical  canal.  The 
muscle  first  mentioned,  which  moves  the  nictitating 
membrane,  and  is  called,  from  its  form,  pyramidalis, 
terminates  in  a  long  tendinous  chord,  which  passes 
towards  the  membrane  through  the  groove  of  the 
qnadratus,  as  through  a  pulley,  and  is  thus  kept  com- 
pletely away  from  the  delicate  nerve  of  vision. 


THE  LIFE  OF    THOMAS   BRADWARDINE,  ARCHBISHOP  01' 
CANTERBURY.^ 

It  is  very  instructive  to  see  how  God  has  always,  in 
spite  of  ignorance  and  opposition,  preserved  to  him- 
self a  people.  We  are  apt  to  take  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  prevalence  of  piety,  because  we  reckon 
only  that  which  we  can  see,  and  are  not  willing  to 
believe  that  the  Lord  is  working  out  of  our  sight. 
Thus  Elijah  lamented  that  he  and  he  only  remained 
a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  when  there  were  indeed 
seven  thousand  who  had  never  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal.  We  are  similarly  ready  to  imagine  that  for 
some  centuries  before  the  Reformation  the  light  of 
Divine  truth  was  entirely  extinguished:  darkness  did 
indeed  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people, 
yet  there  were  those  even  then  upon  whom  the  Lord 
did  arise,  and  his  glory  was  seen  upon  them ;  a 
succession  of  faithful  witnesses  continued  ever  to 
prophesy,    though   frequently   clothed    in   sackcloth, 

*  In  the  Proteus  anguiniis  the  external  covering  so  comi)lete]y 
conceals  the  eye,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  seen.  This  animal,  which 
dAvells  in  dark  caverns,  is  very  sensible  to  light. 

t  Nerves  cannot  perform  their  function  if  pressed  upon.  A 
familiar  example  of  this  may  be  given  in  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the 
elbow,  the  least  pressure  of  which  produces  the  sensation  called 
pins  and  needles. 

t  Information  respecting  him  will  be  found  in  Milner's  Church 
History,  cent.  xiv.    His  life  is  also  prefixed  to  his  works. 
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against  the  sin  and  superstitions  of  the  enemies  of 
God. 

I  drew  up,  some  time  ago,  a  short  narrative  of  the 
life  and  labours  of  bishop  Grosseteste ;  I  would  pre- 
sent now  to  my  readers  an  account  of  Bradwardine, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  somewhat  later,  a 
luminary  of  his  age  not  inferior  to  the  zealous  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  His  doctrine,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  modern  Roman  Catholic  writers,  approached  that 
which  has  since  been  denominated  Protestant. 

Thomas  Bradwardine  was  born  about  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  king  Edward  L,  at  Hortfield  in  Cheshire. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  a  member  of 
Merton  college,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  famous 
seats  of  learning  in  Europe.  Here  he  devoted  him- 
self with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  study;  and  paying  his 
chief  attention  to  theology  and  mathematics,  far  out- 
stripped his  contemporaries  in  both.  In  1525,  he 
filled  the  office  of  proctor  in  the  university.  His 
great  work  "  concerning  the  cause  of  God  against 
the  Pelagians,"  was  first  delivered  in  the  form  of 
lectures  at  Oxford.  These  he  afterwards,  while  chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese  of  London,  at  the  request  of  the 
students  of  Merton,  enlarged  and  polished.  The 
publication  of  this  book  earned  for  its  author  the 
highest  reputation.  It  was  speedily  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  learned  men  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent ;  and  Bradwardine  was  thenceforward  known 
by  the  title  of  "  the  profound  doctor."  His  subject 
was  treated  with  a  mathematical  accuracy,  and  his 
reasoning  was  pursued  in  one  connected  series  of 
arguments,  very  different  from  the  discursive  remarks 
of  the  divines  who  had  preceded  him. 

The  reader  may  like  to  see  some  extracts  from  this 
remarkable  performance ;  I  select,  therefore,  a  few 
passages,  which  will  give  some  notion  of  the  author's 
views  on  the  important  subject  of  grace.  "  Every 
creature  is  indebted  to  Almighty  God  for  various 
gifts ;  and  these  gifts  may  with  the  greatest  propriety 
be  called  the  grace  of  God,  grace  freely  given.  But 
with  very  great  thankfulness  we  ought  further  to 
observe,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  peculiar 
species  of  this  free  grace,  which  makes  a  man  accepted 
of  God ;  makes  him  a  friend  of  God,  and  dear  to  him  ; 
makes  him  his  child  for  the  present,  and  a  partaker 
of  his  glory  in  heaven.  The  mischievous  Pelagians 
maintain  that  this  sort  of  grace  is  not  given  freely 
by  God,  but  is  to  be  obtained  by  preceding  merits. 
I  myself  was  once  so  foolish  and  empty,  when  I  first 
applied  myself  to  the  study  of  pliilosophy,  as  to  be 
seduced  by  this  error.  In  the  schools  of  the  philo- 
sophers I  rarely  heard  a  single  word  said  concerning 
grace,  unless  indeed  sometimes  an  equivocal  expres- 
sion might  drop  from  the  disputants,  but  nothing 
further.  Whereas  my  ears  were  assailed  the  day 
through  with  such  assertions,  as  '  we  are  the  masters  of 
our  own  free  actions ;  it  is  in  our  own  power  to  do 
well  or  ill,  and  to  have  virtues  or  vices.'  And  when 
I  heard  those  parts  of  the  Scriptures  read  in  the 
Church  which  extol  the  grace  of  God,  and  lower  the 
free-will  of  man,  for  example,  '  It  is  not  of  him  that 
willeth,  or  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that 
sheweth  mercy,'  and  many  similar  passages, — this 
doctrine  of  grace  was  very  disagreeable  to  my  un- 
grateful mind.     But  afterwards  I  began  to  perceive 


some  few  distant  rays  of  light  respecting  this  matter. 
I  seemed  to  see,  but  by  no  means  clearly,  that  the 
grace  of  God  is  prior,  both  in  nature  and  in  time,  to 
any  good  actions  that  men  can  possibly  perform ;  and 
I  return  thanks  to  God,  from  whom  proceeds  every 
good  thing,  for  thus  freely  enlightening  my  under- 
standing. St.  Augustine  confesses  that  he  himself  had" 
been  formerly  in  a  similar  mistake.  *  I  was  once,* 
says  he,  *  a  Pelagian  in  my  principles ;  I  thought  that 
faith  towards  God  was  not  the  gift  of  God,  but  that  we 
procured  it  by  our  own  powers,  and  that  then,  through 
the  use  of  it,  we  obtain  the  gifts  of  God;  I  never 
supposed  that  the  preventing  grace  of  God  was  the 
proper  cause  of  our  faith,  till  my  mind  was  struck  in 
a  particular  manner  by  the  apostle's  argument  and 
testimony:  What  hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not  re- 
ceived, and  if  thou  hast  received  it,  why  dost  thou 
glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  ?'  In  this 
whole  business  I  follow  the  steps  of  Augustine. 
The  great  point  to  be  maintained  is,  that  God 
gives  his  grace  freely,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  without  merit  on  the  part  of  man.  For 
if  God  did  not  bestow  his  grace  in  this  perfectly 
gratuitous  manner,  but  on  account  of  some  subor- 
dinate contingent  uncertain  cause,  he  could  not 
possibly  foresee  how  he  should  bestow  his  free  gifts. 
The  word  grace  evidently  implies  that  there  is  no 
antecedent  merit.  And  in  this  way  the  apostle  to  the 
Romans  appears  to  argue,  when  he  says,  '  And  if  by 
grace,  then  is  it  no  more -of  works:  otherwise  grace 
is  no  more  grace.  Now  to  him  that  worketh  is  the 
reward  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt.'  All  this 
is  perfectly  intelligible,  even  in  the  conduct  of  liberal 
and  magnificent  htman  characters.  They  frequently 
bestow  their  gifts  from  a  pure  spirit  of  liberality, 
without  the  smallest  previous  claim  on  the  score  of 
merit.  And  shall  not  God,  whose  perfections  are 
infinite,  do  more  than  this  ?  St.  Paul  says,  that  God 
commendeth  his  love  to  us  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us :  and  that  when  we  were 
enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
his  Son.  St.  Paul  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  child 
of  grace :  with  gratitude,  therefore,  he  honours  and 
extols  its  efficacy  in^  all  his  epistles  ;  and  particularly 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  throughout  he  defends 
his  doctrines  with  great  precision  and  copiousness. 
*  Every  mouth,'  says  he,  *  must  be  stopped,  and  all 
the  world  become  guilty  before  God.  By  the  deeds  of 
the  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified.  Man  must  be  justi- 
fied freely  by  his  grace.  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through 
faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God  ; 
not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.'  The  Pela- 
gians produce  such  Scriptures  as  these  :  *  The  Lord  is 
with  you,  while  ye  be  wiih  him ;  and  if  ye  seek  him, 
he  will  be  found  of  you'  (2  Chron.  xv.  2).  *  Turn  ye, 
.  .  .  and  I  will  turn  unto  you'  (Zech.  i.  3).  From 
which  they  would  infer,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  merits  of  men.  But  all  this  would 
be  to  no  purpose,  if  they  would  but  compare  one 
Scripture  with  another ;  for  example :  '  Turn  us,  O 
God  of  our  salvation'  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  4) ;  and,  '  after  that 
I  was  turned,  I  repented'  (Jer.  xxxi.  19)  ;  and, '  turn 
us  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned'  (Lam. 
V.  21).  Undoubtedly  such  expressions  as,  *  Turn 
yourselves,'  &c.  relate  to  the  free  power  which  every 
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man  has  to  will ;  but  if  Pelagius  had  half  an  eye,  he 
might  see  that  God,  in  giving  the  precept  which  directs 
us  to  turn  unto  him,  influences  also  tlie  human  will, 
and  excites  it  to  action ;  not,  indeed,  in  opposition  to 
our  free  choice,  but  the  reverse,  as  I  have  all  along 
maintained.  Hence  it  is  written,  *  Without  mc  ye  can 
do  nothing.'  And  again, '  I  laboured  more  abundantly 
than  they  all,  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was 
with  me.'  And  lastly,  *  I  do  not  this  for  your  sakes> 
()  house  of  Israel,  but  for  mine  holy  name's  sake. 
Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  clean  ;  and  I  will  cleanse  you  from  your  idols. 
A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I 
put  within  you;  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart, 
and  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh.'  " 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  by  what  I  have  here 
extracted,  that  the  views  of  Bradwardine  on  this  im- 
j)ortant  doctrine  were  those  which  our  reformers  held 
when  they  pronounced,  in  the  thirteenth  Article,  that 
"  works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God, 
forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or 
(as  the  school  authors  say)  deserve  grace  of  con- 
gruity." 

Bradwardine's  chief  taste  appears  to  have  been  for 
a  sedentary  and  scholastic  life;  the  splendour  of  his 
reputation,  however,  drew  him  forth  from  his  beloved 
retreat,  and  was  the  means  of  leading  him  into  courts 
and  camps.  He  was  appointed  confessor  to  King 
Edward  III.,  and  attended  that  monarch  in  his  con- 
tinental wars.  It  must  have  been  a  life  strange  and 
unnatural  to  the  contemplative  student  to  witness  the 
strife  and  tumult,  to  mingle  in  the  hurry  and  pomp  of 
Edward's  conquests.  And  when  he  walked  across 
some  just-won  field,  between  the  living  and  dead,  and 
felt  at  what  a  price  the  glory  of  triumph  was  purchased, 
or  when  he  was  called  on  to  address  the  mailed  war- 
riors eager  for  fresh  combats,  the  scenes  of  earlier  days 
must  have  recurred  with  vivid  distinctness  to  his 
mind,  when,  safe  in  his  quiet  cell  at  Oxford,  his 
solitude  was  not  invaded  with  the  din  of  battles,  or 
perceived  them  only 

At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  th'  uninjur'd  ear. 

Placed,  however,  by  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the 
walks  of  busy  life,  Bradwardine  was  solicitous  to 
employ  the  many  talents  now  entrusted  to  him  to  the 
glory  of  his  divine  Master.  It  was  his  care  to  mitigate 
as  far  as  possible  the  impetuosity  of  the  king's  temper, 
when  immoderately  fired  with  warlike  rage,  or  un- 
becomingly elated  with  the  advantages  of  victory. 
And  so  much  meekness  and  persuasive  eloquence 
mingled  with  his  addresses  to  the  army,  that  the 
soldiers,  wrought  upon  by  his  earnest  admonitions, 
were  more  than  ordinarily  restrained  from  practising 
the  excesses  attendant  upon  war.  In  fact,  so  truly  did 
Bradwardine  sustain  amid  arms  the  character  of  an 
ambassador  of  peace,  and  so  influential  was  the  spirit 
which  evidently  swayed  him,  that  some  of  the  writers 
of  that  time  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  conquests 
of  the  English  king  rather  to  the  virtues  and  holiness 
of  his  chaplain  than  to  his  own  conduct,  or  the  prowess 
of  his  troops. 
His  merit  was  duly  appreciated  by  his  own  sove- 


reign. On  a  vacancy  in  tlie  see  of  Canterbury,  the 
monks  of  that  cathedral  elected  him  archbishop. 
Edward,  however,  who  loved  his  society,  was  un- 
willing to  lose  him  from  about  his  person,  and  another 
individual  was  appointed  to  the  primacy.  But  as  he 
died  in  about  ten  months,  the  monks  again  elected 
Bradwardine,  and  the  king  yielded  to  their  desires. 
In  the  year  1549  the  new  prelate  was  consecrated  at 
Avignon.  As,  however,  with  his  elevation  he  had 
not  laid  aside  his  simple  habits  and  humble  deport- 
ment, there  were  persons  found  in  the  papal  court 
weak  enough  to  attempt  on  this  account  to  turn  him 
into  ridicule.  Cardinal  Hugh,  a  nephew  of  the  pope, 
imagined  that  he  exhibited  his  wit  by  introducing  into 
the  hall  a  man  habited  as  a  peasant,  riding  upon  an 
ass,  petitioning  the  pope  to  make  him  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  But  this  brutal  jest  did  not  answer  the 
expectations  of  the  contriver.  Genius  and  learning, 
though  destitute  of  courtly  graces,  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  pontiff  and  his  council;  and  while  Brad- 
wardine was  honoured,  his  insolent  reviler  was  de- 
servedly rebuked  and  silenced. 

The  archbishop  did  not  long  survive  his  elevation. 
But  a  few  weeks  after  he  was  consecrated,  and  only 
seven  days  after  his  return  to  England,  he  died  at 
Lambeth,  exchanging  the  cares  of  high  office  and  the 
buffets  of  a  troubled  world  doubtless  for  the  sweet 
felicity  of  everlasting  repose.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether,  if  he  had  survived  to  fill  long  the  metropo- 
litan chair,  he  would  thereby  have  increased  his 
reputation.  "  He  who  before  his  promotion,"  says 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  "  was  judged  of  all  men 
the  most  worthy  to  preside  in  the  Church,  would,  in 
all  probability  —  partly  on  account  of  the  habits  of  a 
studious  life,  and  pajrtly  on  account  of  the  complexion 
of  the  times  —  have  soon  been  deemed  unequal  to  the 
office.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  Church  he  might 
have  shone  with  distinguished  lustre  ;  but  a  pious 
archbishop,  of  simple  manners,  could  have  done  little 
service  to  the  Church  in  that  age." 

Bradwardine  is  chiefly  known  by  his  works ;  of  his 
personal  history,  beside  the  broad  facts  already  stated, 
little  has  come  down  to  us ;  but  from  the  specimen  I 
have  given,  it  will  easily  be  concluded  that  his  piety 
and  his  intellectual  powers  were  of  no  common  order. 
I  will  add  an  extract  from  his  writings  of  a  more  ex- 
pressly devotional  cast.  "  O  great  and  wonderful 
Lord  our  God,  thou  only  light  of  the  eyes,  open,  I 
implore  thee,  the  eyes  of  my  heart,  and  of  others  my 
fellow-creatures,  that  we  may  truly  understand  and 
contemplate  thy  wondrous  works.  And  the  more 
thoroughly  we  comprehend  them,  the  more  may  our 
minds  be  affected  in  the  contemplation  with  pious  re- 
verence and  profound  devotion.  Who  is  not  struck 
with  awe  in  beholding  thy  all-powerful  will  completely 
efficacious  throughout  every  part  of  the  creation  ?  It 
is  by  this  same  sovereign  and  irresistible  will,  that 
whom  and  when  thou  pleasest  thou  bringest  low  and 
liftest  up,  killest  and  makest  alive.  How  intense  and 
how  unbounded  is  thy  love  to  me,  O  Lord !  v/hereas 
my  love,  how  feeble  and  remiss !  my  gratitude,  how 
cold  and  inconstant!  Far  be  it  from  thee  that  thy 
love  should  even  resemble  mine  ;  for  in  every  kind  of 
excellence  thou  art  consummate.  O  thou  who  fillest 
heaven  and  earth,  why  fillest  thou  not  this  narrow 
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heart?  O  human  soul,  low,  abject,  and  miserable, 
wlioever  thou  art,  if  thou  be  not  fully  replenished  with 
tbe  love  of  so  great  a  good,  why  dost  thou  not' open 
all  thy  doors,  expand  all  thy  folds,  extend  all  thy 
capacity,  that,  by  the  sweetness  of  love  so  great,  thou 
mayest  be  wholly  occupied,  satiated,  and  ravished  ; 
especially  since,  little  as  thou  art,  thou  canst  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  love  of  any  good  inferior  to  the  One 
supreme  ?  Speak  the  word,  that  thou  mayest  become 
ray  God  and  most  enviable  in  mine  eyes,  and  it  shall 
instantly  be  so,  without  the  possibility  of  failure.  What 
can  be  more  efficacious  to  engage  the  affections  than 
preventing  love  ?  Most  gracious  Lord,  by  tliy  love  thou 
hast  prevented  me,  wretch  that  I  am,  who  had  no  love 
for  thee,  but  was  at  enmity  with  my  INIaker  and  lle- 
deemer.  I  see.  Lord,  that  it  is  easy  to  say  and  to 
v^rrite  these  things,  but  very  difficult  to  execute  them. 
Do  thou,  therefore,  to  whom  nothing  is  difficult,  grant 
that  I  may  more  easily  practise  these  things  with  my 
heart  than  utter  them  with  my  lips.  Open  thy  liberal 
hand,  that  nothing  may  be  easier,  sweeter,  or  more 
delightful  to  me,  than  to  be  employed  in  these  things. 
Thou,  who  preventest  thy  servants  with  thy  gracious 
love,  whom  dost  thou  not  elevate  with  the  hope  of 
finding  thee  ?" 

It  is  delightful  to  meet  with  sentiments  like  these. 
Do  they  not  sufficiently  prove  that  Archbishop  Brad- 
wardine  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  in  the  midst 
of  a  dark  and  benighted  generation  ?  S. 


THE  RICH  WORLDLING: 

By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Wade, 

Minister  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Chapel,  Paisley. 

Luke,  xii.  2L 

"  So  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  and  is 

not  rich  toward  God." 

These  words  form  the  practical  applica- 
tion to  mankind  in  general  of  one  parable 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  addressed  to  an  innu- 
merable multitude  gathered  together.  This 
vast  collection  of  hearers  he  had,  througli  the 
medium  of  a  discourse  delivered  in  the  first 
instance  to  his  disciples,  warned  against  hy- 
pocrisy, and  the  fear  of  man.  He  had  de- 
clared that  true  believers  and  confessors  of 
faith  in  him  shall  be  acknowledged  by  him 
before  the  angels  of  God  at  the  last  great 
day  ;  while  those  who  deny  him,  v/hether  in 
words  or  by  deeds,  before  men,  shall  them- 
selves be  denied  and  rejected  at  the  same 
awful  period.  He  had,  further,  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  unpardonable  nature  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  had  to  fortify 
the  minds  of  his  disciples,  whose  future  per- 
secutions and  sufferings  he  distinctly  fore- 
knew, against  the  dread  of  men,  assuring 
them  of  their  receiying,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
such  aid  from  on  high  as  should  render  it 
unnecessary  for  them  to  think  beforehand 
how  they  should  answer  when  accused  before 
synagogues,  magistrates,  and  powers. 


At  this  stage  of  our  blessed  Lord's  dis- 
course, one  of  the  assembled  crowd  said  unto 
him,  "  Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he 
divide  the  inheritance  with  me."  The  answer 
and  conduct  of  Jesus  on  this  occasion  con- 
veys an  instructive  lesson  to  those  "  busy- 
bodies,"  especially  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
who  are  fond  of  interfering  in  the  temporal 
concerns  of  others.  The  applicant  had  evi- 
dently had  a  dispute  with  his  brother,  relative 
to  some  inheritance,  and  to  which  he  con- 
sidered himself  equally  entitled  with  his 
brother,  between  whom  and  himself  the  whole 
inheritance  ought  therefore  to  have  been 
divided.  Finding  our  Lord  generally — -nay, 
almost  universally  —  acknowledged  to  be  a 
prophet,  as  well  as  a  most  holy  and  just  person, 
he  naturally  wished  to  engage  him  to  arbi- 
trate between  his  brother  and  himself;  hoping, 
no  doubt,  to  gain  his  own  end.  But  our 
Lord's  objects  were  not  of  a  worldly  nature. 
He  would  not  interfere  in  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  individuals,  any  more  than  in  those 
of  states,  or  of  public  bodies.  Although, 
therefore^  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  person 
applying  to  him  might  even  have  had  internal 
respect  to  Christ's  character  of  Messiah  the 
Prince,  and  have  thought  that,  in  such  a  cha- 
racter, as  Jesus  would  possess  authority,  so 
would  he  exercise  that  authority  in  righting 
him,  in  which  decision  his  brother  would 
reverently  acquiesce  ;  still  Christ  not  only 
refused  to  meddle  in  the  affair,  but  rebuked 
him,  saying,  "  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge 
or  a  divider  over  you  ?"  Then,  embracing, 
as  he  was  ever  wont  to  do,  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity of  dispensing  useful  instruction  to  his 
disciples  and  others  present,  he  said  unto 
them,  "  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetous- 
ness  ;  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth  :" 
that  is,  neither  the  happiness  of  man  in  this  life, 
nor  the  continuance  of  life  itself,  far  less  his 
spiritual  life  or  happiness,  consisteth  in  an 
abundance  of  earthly  good  things  or  posses- 
sions of  any  kind ;  therefore,  beware  of 
acquiring  or  indulging  a  covetous  disposition. 

And  now,  to  illustrate  his  remark,  as  well 
as  enforce  his  exhortation,  Christ  delivered 
the  parable  of  which  the  text  is  the  improve- 
ment, saying,  "  The  ground  of  a  certain  rich 
man  brought  forth  plentifully  :  and  he  thought 
within  himself,  saying,  What  shall  I  do,  be- 
cause I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my 
fruits?  And  he  said.  This  will  I  do  :  I  will 
pull  down  my  barns,  and  build  greater  ;  and 
there  will  I  bestow  all  my  fruits  and  my 
goods.  And  I  will  say  to  my  soul,  Soul,  thou 
hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years  ; 
take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 
But  God  said  unto  him.  Thou  fool,  this  night 
thy   soul  shall  be  required   of  thee ;    then 
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whose  shall  those  things  be  which  thou  hast 
provided  ?  So  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure 
for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  toward.  God." 

In  this  parable  we  find  represented  a  man 
of  landed  property  cultivating  his  own  estate  ; 
one  already  rich,  yet  whose  ground  produced 
crops  so  abundant  as  to  distress  him  because 
of  his  want  of  room  in  which  to  store  them. 
In  this  dilemma  he  resolves  on  pulling  down 
his  insufficient  barns  and  constructing  larger. 
He  purposes,  moreover,  to  cease  toiling,  and 
retire  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  provided  pro- 
])erly  for  the  reception  of  his  abundance. 
Well,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  any  thing 
wrong  in  all  this  ?  When  man  by  his  honest 
labour  has  accomplished  the  object  of  that 
labour,  having  attained  competence,  or  mode- 
rate affluence,  is  he  blamable  if  he  purpose 
to  pass  in  leisure  the  remaining  hours  of  an 
uncertain  life?  Certainly  not,  if  he  acknow- 
ledge God  as  the  author  and  source  of  all 
good,  and  the  gracious  giver  of  what  he  has 
obtained  ;  and  resolve,  as  he  has  nothing  but 
what  he  did  receive,  freely  to  communicate, 
in  every  good  way,  of  his  earthly  abundance 
for  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
But  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  did  no  such 
thing.  We  find  him,  first,  full  of  perplexity 
how  he  should  bestow,  or  rather  hoard  his 
abundance ;  then  resolving  on  an  enlarge- 
ment of  his  store-houses  ;  and,  next,  is  he 
thanking  God,  with  an  expressly  formed  pur- 
pose and  determination  of  glorifying  God  by 
a  proper  use  of  his  wealth  ?  No  ;  in  all  his 
thoughts  God  has  evidently  no  place  ;  only 
to  prolonged  selfish  enjoyment  in  ease  and 
indolence  does  he  look  forward.  Full  of 
self-gratulation  at  his  good  fortune,  recognis- 
ing in  it  no  other  hand  than  his  own,  his 
words  are,  "  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid 
up  for  many  years;  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry." 

The  one  thing  needful  for  man,  with  re- 
ference to  the  well-being  of  his  undying  part, 
the  soul,  in  eternity,  is  true,  lively,  active, 
good-doing,  evil-abhorring  religious  prin- 
ciple, arising  from  a  true  and  living  faith  ; 
or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  Scripture 
language,  that  "  faith  which  worketh  by 
love."  But  this  true  operative  religious  prin- 
ciple the  rich  man  in  the  parable  had  not. 

Let  us,  however,  observe,  that  it  is  on 
account  of  this  deficiency  that  he  is  repre- 
sented as  cut  off  from  life  and  hope.  We  do 
not  find  him,  any  more  than  his  fellow  rich 
man  of  whom  we  read  in  the  parable  where 
tlie  poor  beggar  Lazarus  is  introduced,  charged 
with  crime,  vice,  or  positive  wickedness  of 
any  kind.  Nor  do  we  find  him  purposing  to 
avail  himself  of  his  large  possessions  in  any 
way  hurtful  to  his  neighbours,  further  than 
that  the  example  of  an  indolent^  luxurious, 


and  useless  life  must  always  be  in  some  way 
and  degree  pernicious,  how  harmless  soever 
it  may  appear  to  many.  We  do  not  find,  for 
instance,  that  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  had 
any  view  of  encroaching  on  the  rights  of 
others,  or  of  oppressing  or  injuring  the  poor. 
We  do  not  even  find  that  he  contemplated 
increasing  his  own  possessions  by  laying, 
through  purchase,  field  to  field,  and  house 
to  house.  He  appears  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  abundance  that  he  had  obtained,  so 
far  as  the  mere  means  of  procuring  ease  and 
enjoyment  were  concerned.  The  mind  ac- 
quiescing in  the  sufficiency  of  actual  posses- 
sions, all  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  his  heart 
were  embodied  and  expressed  in  the  words, 
"  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
many  years:  take  thine  ease;  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry." 

Our  blessed  Saviour,  in  delineating  such  a 
character,  may  have  had  in  view  a  confirmed 
Sadducee,  or  Jewish  Epicurean,  with  whom 
pleasure  was  the  chief  good,  time  the  only 
season  for  enjoying  it,  and  eternity  nothing. 
But,  alas,  how  great  and  how  forcibly  repre- 
sented was  the  rich  man's  disappointment ! 
God  said  unto  him,  "  Thou  fool,  this  night 
thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee  ;  then  whose 
shall  those  things  be  which  thou  hast  pro- 
vided ?"  Instead  of,  "  thy  soul  shall  be  re- 
quired of  thee,"  the  margin  of  our  larger 
Bibles  offers,  as  a  translation  of  the  passage, 
"  do  they  require  thy  soul :"  this  night  do 
they  require  thy  soul ;  that  is,  this  night  do 
the  angels  or  messengers  of  death  require  thy 
soul.  And  a  similar  form  of  expression  occurs 
in  the  16th  chapter  of  this  gospel,  where  Christ, 
after  exhorting  his  hearers  to  *'  make  to 
themselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness," that  is,  to  use  riches  for  good 
and  benevolent  purposes,  adds  this  as  a  reason, 
"  that  when  ye  fail,  they"  the  heavenly  mes- 
sengers, deputed  for  the  parting  soul,  "  may 
receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations." 
The  rich  man  contemplated  no  such  use  of 
his  own  wealth ;  and  the  decree  went  forth 
that  transferred  it  to  his  heirs,  and  himself 
to  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 

*'  So,"  our  blessed  Lord  sums  up  with  de- 
claring, "  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for 
himself,  and  is  not  rich  toward  God."  What 
a  warning  is  here  given  to  mankind!  The 
words  shew  the  constant  liability  of  those 
whose  sole  anxiety  is  to  amass  earthly  riches, 
or  to  enjoy  earthly  pleasure,  to  sudden  and 
irretrievable  destruction.  So  far  from  riches 
having  any  power  to  prolong  life,  or  to  soften 
the  bitterness  of  death,  the  possession  of  them 
but  too  often  docs,  and  always,  if  they  be 
abused,  will  tend,  to  shorten  the  one  and 
aggravate  the  other.  Had  the  rich  man, 
instead  of  looking  forward  to  many  years  of 
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bodily  indulgence,  formed  plans  of  being  and 
doing  good  ;  had  he,  instead  of  "  soul,  take 
thine  ease,"  said,  "  soul,  full  of  faith,  be  active 
in  the  service  of  God  and  man,"  his  useful 
life  might  have  been  much,  comparatively, 
prolonged ;  or,  at  least,  he  would  have  escaped 
the  charge  of  being  altogether  an  unworthy 
steward. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  there  are 
numbers  whose  character  answers  to  that 
of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable;  who  are  so 
eagerly  bent  either  on  securing  the  means  of 
purchasing  earthly  enjoyment,  or  appropriat- 
ing to  the  purchase  wealth  actually  acquired, 
as  to  lose  sight,  or  nearly  so,  of  their  own 
liabilities  to  death,  and  of  all  the  dread  con- 
siderations which  that  liability  involves.  But 
what  says  our  Lord  in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount  ?  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  trea- 
sures upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  do 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and 
steal :  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal  ? "  And  does  not  the 
blessed  Speaker,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
sermon,  thus  forbid  all  undue  anxiety  about 
earthly  possessions  or  comforts  ?  "  Take  no 
thought,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or,  What 
shall  we  drink  ?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed?  for  after  all  these  things  do  the 
Gentiles"  (in  those  days  benighted  unbe- 
lievers) "  seek  :  for  your  heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these  things" — • 
of,  that  is,  a  competent  supply  of  food,  drink, 
and  raiment  —  "  But  seek  yejirst'^ — meaning 
chiefly,  above  every  other  thing — "  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  his  righteousness  ;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  Thus 
did  our  Lord  press  on  his  disciples,  thus  still, 
in  the  Gospel,  does  he  press  on  all,  the  great 
importance  of  seeking  treasures  that  cannot 
perish  with  the  using,  or  even  be  lost  at  death. 
"  The  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust 
thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  for  ever."  Thus  does  he  put  the 
children  of  men  on  their  guard,  not  against  a 
prudent  forecast,  but  against  unavailing  cares 
about  worldly  objects.  Thus  does  he  assure 
us,  that  if  we  seek  after  his  favour,  if  we  seek 
to  be  subjects,  and  practise  the  righteousness 
of  his  kingdom,  he  will  not  suffer  us  to  go 
without  necessary  supplies  of  even  earthly 
things.  How  wrong,  then,  how  dangerous,  is 
that  anxious,  that  with  God  heart-dividing, 
that  fro7u  God  heart-estranging  care,  which, 
alas,  absorbs  so  many,  rendering  them  slaves 
to  the  world,  and  fearfully  increasing  their 
sin!  Instead  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
hungerers  and  thirsters  after  that  righteous- 
ness which  is  by  faith,  even  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  which,  while,  as  it  is  Christ's,  it  en- 


wraps and  shields  the  believer,  must  be  by  that 
believer  humbly  but  faithfully  followed  after. 
It  is,  indeed,  equally  strange  and  lamentable  to 
observe  man  often  so  bent  on  the  acquisition 
or  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  things  of  earth,  as 
to  overlook  almost  wholly  the  interests  of  his 
soul.  To  the  former,  uncertainty  and  dis- 
satisfaction always  attach.  The  pursuit  of 
worldly  prosperity  is  often  unsuccessful.  In- 
stead of  wealth,  the  bitterness  of  disappointed 
hope  is  frequently  the  only  harvest  reaped  by 
the  eager  prosecutor  of  schemes  for  worldly 
advantage.  And  if  the  fondly  pursued  object 
be  attained,  if  riches  pour  in,  and  the  reposi- 
tories of  wealth  even  need  enlargement,  dis- 
satisfaction 7nust  be  experienced  in  the  pos- 
session and  in  the  use  of  what  has  been 
attained  —  in  its  use,  that  is  to  say,  with 
respect  to  all  such  gratifications  and  enjoy- 
ments as  have  respect  to  this  world  only.  On 
all  such  gratifications  and  enjoyments  a  cha- 
racter as  unsubstantial  as  it  is  fleeting  is 
markedly  impressed  ;  so  that  even  they  who 
have  attained  wealth  without  any  sacrifice  of 
principle,  and  use  it  without  liability  to  accu- 
sation on  the  score  of  either  covetousness  or 
sinful  indulgence,  must  still  be  sensible  of  a 
void,  which  neither  riches,  nor  any  thing  jmr- 
chasahle  with  riches,  can  Jill.  Man  cannot,  in 
short,  be  truly  happy  or  satisfied  apart  from 
God.  Let  hypocrites  or  visionaries  say  what 
they  may,  our  peace,  our  comfort,  our  happi- 
ness, even  in  this  life,  will,  if  our  mind  be 
clear,  and  neither  our  heart  be  hardened,  nor 
our  conscience  seared,  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  our  living  a  life  of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God, 
and  of  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Gospel.  Besides,  how  short  and  fleeting  is 
man's  existence  on  earth !  how  uncertain  the 
actual  length  of  even  its  brief  duration  !  If, 
instead  of  receiving  with  humble  but  hearty 
faith  that  Gospel  which  is  the  word  of  life 
eternal,  as  Jesus  is  himself  the  Author  of  that 
life  to  all  that  believe  in  him ;  and  if,  instead 
of,  with  the  aid  of  his  Spirit  humbly  depended 
on  and  earnestly  besought,  endeavouring  to 
follow  his  holy  and  righteous  example,  we 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  engrossed  by  schemes 
of  worldly  profit  or  advantage  of  any  kind  ; 
or  by  self-indulgence,  whether  prospective  or 
actual, — at  what  a  risk,  what  a  tremendous 
risk,  will  all  this  be  done !  This  night,  or  at 
no  distant  time,  the  soul  of  such  a  one  may 
be  required  of  him ;  and  then  whose  shall  be 
his  acquired  riches,  or  what  the  result  of  his 
plans  and  anticipations  ?  Let  Christ's  awful 
words,  "  thou  fool,"  considered  in  their  full 
import,  answer  the  latter  and  most  momentous 
question.  Fool !  why  ?  Because  thou  hast 
valued  the  good  things  of  time  more  than 
blessedness  in  eternity;  hast  made  provision 
for  thy  body  rather  than  for  thy  soul ;   art 
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therefore  poor — ruinously,  destructively  for 
thyself, —  poor  towards  God  !  Fool,  because 
thy  soul  has  been  so  wrapped  up  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  natural  man,  that  thou  hast 
not  longed  for  those  spiritual  enjoyments 
which  are  the  portion  of  God's  people  here, 
and  are  the  foretaste  of  the  imperishable  en- 
joyments laid  up  for  them  hereafter. 

But  may  God,  for  his  beloved  Son  our 
lledeemer's  sake,  grant  that  we,  full  of  that 
faith  in  Christ  which  overcometh  the  world, 
may  use  temporal  good  things  without  abusing 
them,  living  and  dying  repentant,  humble,  and 
obedient.  Be  unwearied,  brethren,  in  prayer 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  you  into  all  truth, 
renew  you  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  and 
seal  you  as  Christ's  own  unto  the  day  of  per- 
fected redemption. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MOTHER.— No.  I. 

BY   MRS.  MILNER. 

The  influence  which  a  mother  possesses  over  the 
character  of  her  chiklren  is  acknowledged  hy  all  who 
have  made  early  education  the  subject  of  their  study. 
Indeed,  the  effect  of  that  influence,  for  good  or  evil, 
on  the  conduct  and  habits  of  young  persons,  is  so 
universally  perceptible,  that  its  existence  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  disputed.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
mothers  themselves  are  always  sufficiently  sensible  of 
their  own  power,  or  sufficiently  careful  to  use  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  With  respect  to  the  lower  classes  of 
women,  occupied  as  they  are  by  their  daily  toil,  unen- 
lightened by  education,  and  too  often  destitute  of  reli- 
gious principle,  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  be  sufficiently  impressed  with  the 
greatness  of  their  own  responsibility.  Such  women, 
being  ignorant  of  the  weight  of  influence  necessarily 
attached  to  the  maternal  character  even  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances,  are  manifestly  in- 
capable of  rightly  fulfilling  their  duty  as  mothers,  even 
supposing  them  to  be  sincerely  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  their  children.  They  need,/r5^,  the  religious  prin- 
ciple, without  which  no  duty  can  be  acceptably  per- 
formed ;  and  7iext,  that  degree  of  intellectual  culture 
without  which  even  the  best  intentions  will  seldom  be 
judiciously  carried  into  effect. 

Far  different  is  the  position  of  the  educated  Christian 
viother.  A  talent  of  immense  value  is  committed  to 
her ;  and  one  which  she  cannot  "  hide,"  or  lay  up  in 
inactivity.  Her  influence  upon  the  minds  and  cha- 
racters of  her  children  must  be  felt,  beneficially  or 
otherwise  ;  and  she  cannot  surely  forget  that  it  is  an 
influence  unbounded  by  the  limits  of  time  —  an  influ- 
ence, the  effects  of  which,  upon  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  her  children,  may  stretch  forward  into  the 
depths  of  eternity. 

It  is  most  true  that  education,  both  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, is  an  experimental  science  ;  and  it  is  equally  . 
true  that  it  is  a  science  in  which  great  advances  have, 
of  late  years,  been  made.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
duty  of  every  mother  to  make  herself,  according  to  her 
abilities  and  opportunities,  acquainted  with  the  more 
important  works  which  have  been  written  on  this 


most  interesting  subject,  to  the  end  that  she  may  be 
the  better  qualified  to  try  her  own  experiments,  and 
to  form  her  own  conclusions.  But,  as  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  there  are  many  pious  and  well-informed 
mothers,  who,  however  anxious  they  may  be  to  con- 
duct aright  the  education  of  their  children,  have  nei- 
ther the  means  nor  the  leisure  to  consult  many  books 
upon  the  subject;  so,  we  may  be  assured,  that  the 
assistance  of  a  great  variety  of  books  (implying,  of 
course,  the  means  to  procure  them,  and  the  talents 
and  leisure  required  to  profit  by  them),  however 
valuable  and  desirable  it  may  often  be,  is  yet  not 
essential  to  success  in  this  most  important  undertak- 
ing. 0726  book  there  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  which 
not  only  lays  down  the  principles  on  which  alone 
Christian  education  can  be  successfully  conducted, 
but  likewise  furnishes  examples  of  success  or  failure, 
according  as  those  principles  have  been  followed  or 
neglected.  The  Bible  does  not,  indeed,  contain  any 
regular  treatise  or  dissertation  on  the  duties  of  parents 
in  general,  or  of  mothers  in  particular,  any  more  than 
it  contains  regular  treatises  or  discourses  concerning 
faith,  or  patience,  or  self-denial,  or  any  other  Christian 
duty  ;  but  it  lays  down  the  only  effective  principles, 
and  exhibits  both  examples  and  warnings.  Above  all, 
it  furnishes  adequate  motives.  Philosophers  may  write, 
and  write  most  eloquently,  concerning  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  such  an  occupation  as  that  of  training  for 
immortal  existence  the  little  new-born  babe,  who, 
notwithstanding  its  apparent  weakness  both  of  body 
and  mind,  is  yet  endowed  with  a  capacity  for  endless 
progressive  improvement,  and  with  intellectual  powers 
only  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  ;"  but  it  is  easier 
to  expatiate  on  the  dignity  of  such  an  undertaking, 
than  to  communicate  the  patient  self-denial  necessary 
for  its  success.  Self-denial  is  eminently  a  Christian 
virtue ;  a  virtue  based  on  Christian  principles,  and 
altogether  opposed  to  the  bent  of  the  fallen  nature  of 
man  ;  and  of  Christian  principles  the  Bible  is  the  only 
repertory.  Philosophy  may  perhaps  produce  imita- 
tions of  some  particular  virtues  ;  but  nothing  short  of 
Christian  principles  can  produce  the  reality,  not  of 
some,  but  of  all.  Here,  then,  we  are  on  safe  ground. 
The  great,  the  essential  requisite  for  all  who  engage 
in  the  work  of  Christian  education,  is  a  sincere  belief 
in  the  great  doctrines  of  revelation.  These  doctrines 
are,  the  fallen  state  of  man  hy  nature,  and  his  conse- 
quent disinclination  to  whatever  is  really  holy  and 
good  —  and  his  restoration  (if  restored  at  all)  to  the 
favour  and  image  of  God  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  hy  faith  in  him.  Many  other 
truths  of  immense  importance  are  revealed  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures ;  but  these  are  the  great  distinguish- 
ing principles  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  must  be  obvious 
that  they  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  a  Christian 
system  of  education.  On  the  fact  of  their  being  be- 
lieved or  rejected,  the  whole  style  and  form  of  the 
superstructure  must  depend.  If  I  believe  that  the 
child  whose  education  is  committed  to  me  is  naturally 
inclined  to  all  that  is  good,  why  should  I  sedulously 
inculcate  upon  him  self-denial,  or  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  or  forgiveness  of  injuries,  or  any  other 
eminently  Christian  duty  ?  Such  a  child  would  need 
no  self-denial,  for  his  inclination  would  be  only 
towards  goodness— he  would  need  no  exhortation  to 
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submit  cheerfully  to  the  will  of  God,  for  he  could  only 
think  of  God  as  the  Almighty  Benefactor  who  had 
created  him  holy  and  happy  ;  and  as  to  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  besides  that  his  heart  would  naturally  over- 
flow with  love  to  his  fellow- creatures,  there  would,  in 
point  of  fact,  supposing  all  persons  to  be  born  with 
holy  tempers  and  dispositions,  be  very  few  injuries  to 
forgive. 

But  it  is  useless  to  pursue  this  pleasing  dream.  The 
real  state  of  things  is  mournfully  difterent.  The  new- 
born cherub  which  the  mother  clasps  with  rapture  to 
her  bosom,  and  on  which  she  gazes  till  she  almost 
believes  that  its  little  heavenly  face  can  never  be  dis- 
figured by  a  trace  of  sinful  passion,  is  nevertheless  by 
nature  o.  fallen  creature;  and  is  to  be  considered  and 
treated  as  such  during  the  whole  course  of  its  future 
training  and  instruction.  Any  system  of  education 
which  is  not  based  upon  this  belief,  however  specious 
and  ingenious  it  may  be,  or  however  illustrious  the 
names  of  its  authors  and  supporters,  is  yet  radically 
defective  and  false. 

But  besides  laying  down  principles,  the  Bible  like- 
wise furnishes  examples  and  illustrations  ;  and  that 
in  an  abundance  and  minuteness  which  may  well 
astonish  those  who  have  never  studied  it  with  on  espe- 
cial view  to  this  subject. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to,  affirm  that  a  complete 
system  of  Christian  education,  so  far  as  regards  the  moral 
treatment,  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  affections  of  a 
child,  might  be  drawn  from  it.  But  this  paper  is 
already  too  long.  In  some  future  numbers  I  purpose 
to  pursue  the  subject ;  and  hope  to  shew  that  the 
Christian  mother,  although  prevented  by  adverse 
circumstances  from  profiting  by  the  many  valuable 
works  on  education  which  have,  of  late  years,  been 
produced,  may  yet  be  "  thoroughly  furnished"  for  her 
important  duties  by  a  diligent  study  of  that  Book  which 
is  able  to  make  both  herself  and  her  children  **  wise 
unto  salvation." 


WICLIF.*  V 

The  most  memorable  circumstance  of  WicliTs  history 
has  now  to  be  noticed.  His  last  labour,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  crowns  all  the  rest.  We  thank  him 
because,  in  England's  name,  he  withstood  the  power 
and  rebuked  the  haughtiness  of  Rome  at  a  time  when 
her  decrees  were  scarcely  questioned.  We  admire  the 
bold  hand  which  strijjped  off  the  disguises  of  a  domi- 
nant and  corrupted  priesthood,  and  laid  bare  their 
deformities  to  the  eyes  of  a  deluded  people.  We  take 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that,  at  a  period  when  minis- 
terial fidelity  and  diligence,  according  to  the  scriptural 
standard,  were  almost  vmknown,  God  gave  to  the  men 
who  lived  in  this  place  before  us  "  a  pastor  after  his 
heart,  to  feed  them  with  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing." But  not  for  all  these  do  we  inscribe  his  name 
with  thankfulness  on  our  walls,  or  come  forth  ourselves 
from  our  scattered  homes  to  do  him  honour.  There  is 
a  yet  nobler  achievement  which  we  this  day  commemo- 
l*ate  ;  one  for  which  Englishmen  sliall  bless  his  name 
while  their  language  lasts.  He  was  the  first  to  lay 
open  to  common  men  the  treasure  contained  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  to  break  the  spell  of  priestcraft  by 
depriving   its   abettors   of  their   monopoly  of  sacred 

*  From  a  Sermon  preached  in  Lutterwortli  Cliurch,  on  occasion 
of  tlie  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  meniory  of  the  reformer, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Guruey,  M.A.,  Curate. 


knowledge,  and  at  once  to  proclaim  the  truth,  and  act 
upon  it,  that,  as  all  men  should  be  judged  out  of  the 
book  of  God,  so  it  belonged  to  all  to  read  and  search 
it  for  themselves. 

Against  the  opposite  error,  that  of  withholding  from 
some  what  is  spoken  to  all  and  needful  for  all,  he  thus 
protests  in  one  of  his  treatises,  beginning  with  this 
pithy  announcement,  **  the  office  of  curates  is  ordained 
of  God  ;  few  do  it  well,  and  many  full  evil ;  therefore 
test  we  their  defaults,  with  God's  help."  One 
of  their  defaults  he  describes  as  follows :  "  they 
are  antichrists,  hindering  Christian  men  from  know- 
ing their  belief  of  holy  writ ;  for  they  cry  openly  that 
secular  men  should  not  intermeddle  with  the  Gospel, 
to  read  it  in  modern  tongue,  but  listen  to  their  spiri- 
tual father's  teaching,  and  do  after  him  in  all  things. 
But  this  is  expressly  against  God's  teaching ;  for  God 
commandeth  gcnerallv  to  each  layman  that  he  have 
God's  commands  before  him,  and  teach  them  to  his 
children.  And  St,  Peter  biddeth  Christians  to  be 
ready  to  give  reason  of  their  faith,  and  to  teach  each 
man  that  asketh  it.  And  God  commandeth  his  priests 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  each  man  ;  and  the  wisdom  is 
that  all  men  should  know  it,  and  rule  their  lives  there- 
after. Why  should  worldly  priests  forbid  secular  men 
to  speak  of  the  Gospel  and  God's  commands,  since  God 
giveth  them  naturally  great  understanding,  and  great 
desire  to  know  God  and  to  love  him  ?  For  the  more 
goodness  they  know  of  God,  the  more  they  shall  love 
him."  Vain,  however,  would  have  been  this  avowal 
of  the  layman's  liberty  to  read  the  Scriptures,  if  he 
had  been  left  without  the  power  to  read  them.  Little 
doth  it  comfort  the  starving  beggar  to  be  told  that  the 
earth  yields  its  plenty  for  all,  if  its  fruits  be  gathered 
up  in  barns  to  which  entrance  is  denied  him;  and 
such  comfort,  and  no  better,  would  have  been  this 
which  was  dispensed  to  our  fathers,  if  the  man  who 
vindicated  their  rights  had  not  also  bestirred  himself 
to  supply  their  wants.  But  he  told  them  they  were 
free  to  eat  of  the  bread  of  life ;  and  his  own  hand  sup- 
plied it.  He  brought  the  book  of  God  out  of  its 
hiding-place,  and  read  it  in  the  ears  of  all  the  people. 
Englishmen  were  at  last  permitted  to  read  in  their  own 
tongue  the  wonders  of  creation,  the  mysterious  deal- 
ings of  providence,  the  law  of  purity  and  righteousness, 
the  promises  of  a  Saviour  so  precious  to  the  ancient 
saints,  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  the  words  he 
spake,  the  deeds  he  wrought,  the  death  he  died,  the 
victory  he  gained,  the  blessings  purchased  for  his 
people,  the  rule  he  has  made  binding  on  them,  the 
gracious  help  provided  for  them  in  their  pilgrimage, 
the  glory  that  awaits  them  when  they  reach  their 
Father's  house — all  this  became  henceforth  common 
property ;  not  the  priest's,  to  deal  out  in  scanty  mea- 
sure at  his  will,  or  pervert  and  misinterpret  for  his 
gain  ;  but  the  people's  too,  to  guide  them  in  their 
wanderings,  to  comfort  them  in  their  sorrows,  to  bring 
God,  as  a  friend  and  counsellor  to  their  very  homes. 

True,  for  a  time  the  gift  was  only  half  complete ; 
because,  while  the  art  of  printing  was  unknown,  and 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  multiplied  by  the  pen, 
their  price  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but 
the  wealthier  classes ; — true,  the  battle  had  yet  to  be 
fought  for  the  people's  most  sacred  rights,  since  the 
Church  did  not  quietly  yield  her  vantage-ground,  but 
persuaded  princes  to  join  her  in  the  attempt  to  wrest 
from  the  laity  their  new-found  treasure.  Much,  there- 
fore, still  remained  undone,  which  was  nobly  supplied 
in  a  later  age  by  men  like-minded  with  our  reformer, 
to  whom  man's  favour  and  threatenings  were  alike 
insignificant,  when  set  in  the  scale  against  God's  com- 
mand and  their  brethren's  profit.  But  a  beginning 
was  made  ;  the  most  important  step  was  taken  ;  for 
"  Translation  it  is  (to  quote  the  language  of  King 
James's  translators)  that  openeth  the  window  to  let  in 
the  light ;  that  breaketh  the  shell,  that  we  may  eat  the 
kernel ;  that  putteth  aside  the  curtain,  that  we  may 
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look  into   the  most  holy  place ;   that  removeth  the 
cover  of  the  well,  that  we  may  come  by  the  water." 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  the  fruit  of  our  reformer's 
last  and  noblest  enterprise  was  scanty,  because  it  was 
not  immediately  apparent.  We  do  not  argue,  when 
for  a  little  week  only  the  seed  has  been  buried  m  the 
earth,  that  the  tiller  has  wasted  both  time  and  sub- 
stance because  not  a  single  blade  is  seen  above  the 
ground.  Months  must  pass;  the  sun  must  give  its 
heat,  and  the  rains  their  freshness  ;  the  various  ele- 
ments and  powers  of  nature  must  all  combine  their 
virtues,  and  work  as  their  Maker  bids  them  ;  and 
then,  when  autumn  comes,  and  plenty  with  it,  all 
will  allow,  not  only  that  harvest  has  followed  seed- 
time, as  God  said  it  should,  but  that  the  seed  hath 
produced  the  harvest ;  and  that  to  the  sower,  yet  more 
tban  to  the  reaper,  our  thanks  are  due.  And  who 
shall  say  that  the  Reformation  was  not  the  produce  of 
that  scattering  of  the  word  of  God,  which  ensued  when 
it  was  once  in  a  form  in  which  all  could  understand  it, 
and  many  could  read  it?  Shall  we  give  our  praise 
without  grudging  to  those  who  joined  the  cry  for 
spiritual  liberty  when  it  was  echoed  by  a  thousand 
voices,  and  bestow  only  a  passing  compliment  on  the 
man  who  furnished  them  with  their  weapons,  and 
taught  them  to  feel  their  rights  ?  The  leaven  which 
his  hands  had  hidden  in  the  very  hearts  of  England's 
noblest  sons  wrought  silently  but  surely.  In  the  age 
that  immediately  succeeded,  when  the  Church  began 
to  collect  its  might  and  pour  cut  its  wrath  ;  when  the 
fires  were  already  kindled  through  which  so  many  of 
God's  choicest  saints  were  to  pass  on  their  way  to 
glory,  we  find  they  were  Wiciif's  writings  that  were 
most  eagerly  sought  after,  and  Wiciif's  followers  who 
became  the  mark  for  persecution.  The  enemy  rated  him 
at  his  proper  worth;  and  let  not  his  friends  do  less. 

It  was  a  memorable   saying   of  John   of  Gaunt's, 
Wiciif's  friend  and  patron,  when  it  was  proposed  in 
parliament,  shortly  after  the  reformer's  death,  that  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  suppressed  by 
law,  "  We  will  not  be   the  dregs  of  all,  seeing  that 
other  nations  have  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  law  of 
our  faith,  written  in  their  own  language."     We  speak 
it  not  boastfully,  but  with  the  deepest  thankfulness  to 
the  Giver  of  all  our  mercies,  who  lifteth  up  and  casteth 
down  nations  at  his  pleasure,  when  we  say  that,  instead 
of  being  the  dregs  of  all,  we  might  rather  be  called  the 
flower  of  all ;  but  we  shall  mistake  if  we  give  ourselves, 
and  not  God,  the  glory.     We  shall  risk  the  forfeiture 
of  all  our  privileges,  if,  while  we  praise  the  machinery 
of  our  government,  the  genius  of  our  laws,  and  the 
spirit  of  resolution  and  enterprise  that  belongs  to  our 
national  character,  we  forget  to  take  this  circumstance 
into  account, —  that  for  centuries  God's  pure  word  has 
been   freely  circulated,  and  Christ's   blessed  Gospel 
freely  preached,  in  the  midst  of  us.     This  it  is  that 
has  purified  our  moral  atmosphere,  given  a  manly  and 
healthful  tone  to  our  councils,  cemented  together  the 
social  fabric,  and  diffused  order,  and  peace,  and  hap- 
piness so  largely  tliroughout  our  vast  community.     To 
all  these wepoint,  as  our  townsman's  noblest  monument; 
not  one  of  all  of  them  do  we  esteem  unconnected  with 
the  subject  of  the  day.     But,  while  we  look  abroad, 
and   find  blessings   scattered   thickly  over   our   land, 
wliich  we  trace  up  directly  to  God  as  the  giver,  and 
connect  with   that  national    allegiance  to  him  which 
through    mercy  v/e  have  maintained,  in   that  which 
belongs  to  the  inner  man  we  find  matter  for  deeper 
and  more  solemn  thankfulness.     The  child  of  God  has 
for  his  portion  hope,  and  peace,  and  joy  ;  and  whence 
but  from  the  Bible  hath  he  obtained  them  1     The  man 
who  knows  not  God  has  doubts  that  sometimes  haunt 
him,  passions  that  frequently  torment  him,  desires  in 
his  most  thoughtful  moments  at  least  kindled  within 
him,  which  he  is  sure  this  world  has  not  satisfied  and 
cannot  satisfy  ;  and  what  shall  allay  his  fears,  and  what 
shall  restrain  his  lusts,  and  what  shall  supply  to  his  crav- 


ing and  immortal  soul  its  proper  nourishment,  but  the 
truth-telling,  life-giving,  heart-subduing  word  of  God? 
My  brethren,  I  would  that  our  assembly  of  to-day 
might  be  taken  as  our  united  testimony  to  the  value 
of  that  message  which  comes  to  us  from  heaven.     I 
would  that,  one  and  all,  we  might  test  our  real  love 
for  the  Bible  by  inquiring  what  denial  and  sacrifice  it 
would  be  to  us  to  part  with  that  which  holy  men  have 
lived  and  died  to  impart  to  us.     Would  the  loss  of 
every  other   possession    seem  as  nothing,  compared 
with  separation  from  that  ?     Would  the  gloom  of  a 
prison,  think  you,  seem  lighter  to  us  with  the  Bible 
for  our  company,   than   open   day   and   unrestricted 
liberty  without  it  ?     Such,  we  know,  has    been    the 
judgment  of  God's  most  faithful  saints,  when  the  time 
of  trial  came.     Liie  they  could  give  up  cheerfully, 
because  they  "  desired  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ," 
but  the  word  of  life  they  could  not  bear  to  quit ;  so  lost 
would  they  feel,  if  their  chart  were  gone  ;  so  weak  in 
the  hour  of  conilict,  if  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  were  no 
longer  by  their  side.     My  brethren,  it  is  easy  to  go 
so  far  with  them  as  to  honour  those  whom  they  ho- 
noured ;  but,  remember,  we  must  serve  the  God  they 
served,   must    follow   the"  Saviour   as   they  followed 
him,  must  overcome  the  world  even  as  they  did,  must 
lay  up  our  treasure  where  they  laid  up  and  found  theirs. 
Piety  is  something  more  than  admiration,  even  to  en- 
thusiasm, of  departed  worth.    Christian  faith  and  hope 
are  rarer  and  more  precious  things  than   sympathy 
with  some  who  have  laboured  zealously  for  our  good. 
We  learn  from  high  authority  that  men  may  build  the 
sepulchres  of  prophets,   and  yet  hate  and  persecute 
the   saints.     History  teaches   us   that  when   Christ- 
endom poured  fortii  its  armies  to  kiss  the   ground 
which  had  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  Son  of 
God,    they    came    back   proud   and    worldly  as  they 
went.     x\nd  our  own  feelings,  in  like  manner,  may  go 
along  with  the  ceremony  of  to-day,  though  the  cold- 
ness and  torpor  of  our  spiritual  affections  may  alto- 
gether   incapacitate    us  from   estimating    aright   the 
solemn  interest  which  really  belongs  to  it.     The  terms 
of  the  Christian  service  are  not  hard ;    but  then,  re- 
member, they  are  peremptory  and  unyielding.     "  If 
any  man  will  come  after  mc,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me."     The 
Saviour's  yoke  is  light  and  easy  to  all  his  true  fol- 
lowers ;  yet  that  yoke,  remember,  must  be  borne,  and 
all  that  the  Gospel  forbids  must  be  laid  aside.     Take 
upon  you  that  yoke  and  service,  and  you  shall  be  held 
"  in  everlasting  remembrance."     Not  that  your  name 
shall  surely  be  the  theme  of  praise  in  coming  ages  ; 
not  that  the  monumental  tablet  shall  record  concern- 
ing all  of  you  that  the  world  is  your  debtor,  and  that 
your   hands   have    sown   what    hath   ripened   into   a 
glorious  harvest : — it  may  be  that  the  lowliest  grave 
shall  cover  you,  and  no  trace  remain,  when  a  few 
years  are  past,  of  your  memory  or  deeds ;    but  your 
name  shall  stand  in  the  pages  of  the  book  of  life  ;  and 
though   on   earth    your  place  should   be    among  the 
meanest  of  the  sons  of  men,  a  crown  of  glory,  a  share 
in  the  saints'  incorruptible  inheritance,  a  place  near 
the  throne  of  God,  shall  be  your  portion  in  heaven. 

CANADA.* 

In  1819  the  number  [of  emigrants]  rose  at  once,  from 
a  very  gradual  increase  previously,  to  the  large  num- 

•  From  The  Stewart  Missions,  &c.  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  D. 
Waddilove,  M.A.  London,  Hatchard,  1838.  A  little  book  which 
we  cordially  recommend  to  our  readers.  Some  few  of  the  docu- 
ments and  letters  contained  in  it  have,  chiefly  by  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Waddilove,  appeared  in  our  pages,  and,  we  trust,  will 
lead  many  to  make  themselves  fully  acquainted,  from  this 
volume,  with  the  destitution  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Canada, 
the  zeal  and  apostolic  labours  of  the  late  admh-able  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  and  the  necessity  laid  on  British  Christians  of  maintain- 
ing the  Gospel  in  our  western  colonies.— Ed. 
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ber  of  12,000  souls.  In  1820  it  continued  increasing, 
and  so  in  every  subsequent  year.  In  1828  and  the 
following  years,  through  the  encouragement  given  by 
the  government  and  interested  parties  at  home,  the 
influx  became  still  more  rapid  and  overwhelming, 
varying  from  33,000  to  50,000,  53,000,  till  it  readied 
its  climax  in  1833,  of  above  60,000  souls.  Of  course 
it  would  be  naturally  expected,  under  a  Christian 
government,  that  a  provision,  adequate  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  this  enormous  mass  . .  .  would  be  made ;  but  the 
reverse  was  the  case  ;  and .  . .  the  late  Mr.  Canning  and 
his  colleagues,  in  1824,  adopted  a  system  gradually  to 
diminish  even  the  means  (such  as  they  were)  hereto- 
fore granted  to  the  Protestant  Church  in  Canada.  No 
words  of  mine  can  adequately  describe  the  heinousness 
of  such  a  proceeding ;  and  to  that  false  step,  and  others 
of  a  similar  tendency  at  home,  must  be  ascribed  by 
every  one,  in  the  least  conversant  with  Scripture,  the 
downward  progress  of  England  since.  It  was  the  first 
decided  triumph  of  popery  over  truth  in  the  counsels 
of  Great  Britain  (1  Kings,  xx.  31-34)  :  I  pray  God  the 
result  may  not  extend  so  far,  but  that  in  mercy  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  of  this  country,  "  the  Lord 
will  yet  be  entreated  for  the  land,  and  the  plague  be 
stayed  from  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  13-25).  . .  . 

**  Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  poor  people 
(many  to  avoid  the  stigma  attached  in  their  minds  to 
parochial  aid)  have  left  their  native  country,  their 
dearest  relatives  and  friends,  their  parish  and  their 
church,  with  few  of  the  necessaries,  and  still  fewer  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  Their  minds  naturally  dwell 
with  regret  upon  all  they  have  left.  They  evidently 
desire  a  church  and  a  pasior  —  but,  alas!  without 
assistance,  these  blessings  they  are  unable  to  procure. 
While  the  impressions  of  home  are  recent,  they  are 
earnest  and  anxious  in  their  longings  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  those  institutions  for  the  care  of  their  souls, 
and  the  instruction  of  their  families,  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  in  Britain  ;  and  every  pious  and 
sincere  Christian  must  surely  wish  to  encourage  and 
keep  such  sentiments  alive.  To  assist  the  Canadian 
emigrants  in  these  important  matters  will  be  a  good 
and  laudable  work,  and  will  eventually  prove  a  last- 
ing benefit  alike  to  themselves  and  to  the  country  they 
have  left."  Such  was  the  forcible  language  of  this 
zealous  and  venerable  prelate  [Bishop  Stewart]  in 
1823  ;  and  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  statement . .  . 
I  shall  quote  a  passage  from  a  layman  .... 

Mr.  Howison  .  .  .  makes  this  remark  respecting  the 
district  near  Ancaster  :  **  There  is  a  chm-ch  near  it, 
in  which  an  episcopalian  clergyman  officiates  every 
Sunday.  Exclusive  of  this,  there  are  but  two  places 
between  Niagara  and  Ancaster  (a  distance  of  fifty 
miles),  where  divine  service  is  regularly  performed. 
Thus,  in  the  space  of  300  miles,  there  are  but  fotir 
villages  at  which  public  worship  is  regularly  performed 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  evident ....  that  this  defi- 
ciency in  the  number  of  religious  establishments  must 
have  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  principles  of  the  people  ; 
for  the  Sabbath,  presenting  no  routine  of  duty  to  their 
recollection,  pWMa%  approximates  to  a  week-day." 

Cib^  Cabinet. 

The  Christian  waiting  for  thk  Coming  of  his 
Lord. — Let  us  contemplate  the  Christian  waiting  for 


the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  under  the  per- 
suasion of  a  personal  interest  in  this  decisive  revela- 
tion ;  and  let  us  view  this  as  in  a  picture.  '*  About  mid- 
night, as  tliey  were  driven  up  and  down  in  Adria," 
the  shipmen  with  whom  Paul  was  sailing  for  Italy, 
"  fearing  lest  they  should  have  fallen  upon  rocks,  cast 
four  anchors  out  of  the  stern,"  says  the  sacred  his- 
torian, "  and  wished  for  day."  Now,  if  you  had  seen 
these  mariners  after  they  had  dropped  their  last  anchor 
into  the  sea,  you  would  have  beheld  them,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  expression,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
light.  At  that  moment  they  could  not  discover  any 
sign  of  it.  All  was  dark  and  unpromising  around 
them.  The  east  was  no  brighter  than  any  other  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens,  and  gave  not  the  least  indication 
of  an  approaching  sun.  But  these  men  believed  not- 
withstanding, that  the  day  would  dawn  on  them  in  due 
time ;  and,  amidst  the  thick  shades  that  were  around 
them,  they  waited  for  its  coming.  And  herein  we 
may  see  depicted  the  faith  of  a  Christian  with  regard 
to  the  future  coming  of  his  Saviour.  There  is  no 
token  of  this  coming  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 
Our  Lord  is  as  far  removed  from  our  sight  now  as  he 
has  been  in  time  past ;  and,  "  since  the  fathers  fell 
asleep,"  to  use  the  language  which  St.  Peter  attri- 
butes to  the  scoffers,  "  all  things  continue  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation."  But  still, 
in  the  depth  and  deadness  of  this  night,  the  Christian 
looks  forward  with  undoubting  confidence  to  the 
coming  of  the  day.  And  he  does  as  firmly  believe 
that  yet  a  little  while  and  He  that  shall  come  will 
come  and  will  not  tarry,  as  the  shipmen  with  Paul's 
company  believed  that  the  sun  would  in  due  time 
appear  in  the  horizon,  while  all  was  yet  gloomy  and 
dark.  But  yet  further ;  these  men  were  waiting  for 
the  day  in  the  way  of  earnest  expectation.  Their 
belief  in  the  return  of  morning  light,  under  ordinary 
cii-cumstances,  would  have  been  hardly  present  to 
their  minds;  it  would  not  have  excited  a  single  desire  ; 
it  would  not  have  suggested  one  rising  hope  within 
their  bosoms :  but  in  their  hour  of  danger  and 
anxiety  they  felt  it  to  be  of  the  last  importance. 
They  were  persuaded  that  it  would  bring  with  it  a 
great  and  important  benefit ;  and  accordingly  it  had 
itself  become  to  them  the  subject  of  livelj' expectation. 
They  were  waiting  for  its  arrival,  not  only  believing 
in  it,  but  thinking  of  it,  looking  for  it,  hoping  for  it. 
And  herein,  again,  they  may  represent  the  Christian, 
who  is  waiting  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  has 
upon  his  mind  a  practical  impression  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  this  great  event.  He  has  a  hope  that 
it  will  bring  with  it  a  blessing  to  surpass  all  that  can 
be  otherwise  bestowed  upon  him  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
habitually  present  to  his  mind.  It  is  not  a  matter 
that  has  a  place  in  his  belief,  but  is  strange  to  his 
reflections.  He  is  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
There  are  other  occurrences  to  take  place,  perhaps,  at 
an  earlier  period,  wherein  he  may  be  more  or  less 
concerned.  He  expects  to  feel  some  rough  motion  of 
a  stormy  sea,  from  which  he  will  study  to  protect  him- 
self; he  will  pay  some  attention  to  his  present  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  will  occupy  some  moments  in  con- 
versation with  the  company  around  him :  but  still  the 
great  thought  is  uppermost,  and  fixed  ;  he  has  cast 
forth  his  anchor,  and  is  wishing  for  the  light ;  he  is 
waiting  and  hoping  lor  the  morning  dawn.  The  wishes 
of  a  Christian  may  go  after  many  things  in  proportion 
to  their  value  ;  but  not  one  among  them  all  can  stand 
in  competition  with  the  great  object  of  his  hope ;  not 
one  can  promise  him  such  safety  and  happiness  as 
that  for  which  he  chiefly  looks ;  and  hence,  with 
respect  to  the  constant  posture  of  his  soul,  he  is  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. — Riddle  s  Sermons. 

Blessings  of  Christianity.  —  Christianity  can 
make  the  poor  man  rich,  by  furnishing  him  with  the 
golden  treasure  of  contentment ;  it  can  exalt  the 
lowly,  by  offering  to  his  gaze  the  imperishable  bless- 
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ings  of  a  welcome  to  the  throne  of  God ;  it  can  calm 
the  ruffled  surface  of  domestic  or  of  civic  life,  by 
spreading  over  it,  like  oil  upon  the  waves,  the  smooth 
and  gentle  calmness  of  untroubled  peace;  and  to  the 
sorrowful  it  has  a  power  of  ministering  encouragement 
and  comfort,  which  even  the  terrors  of  the  dungeon, 
and  the  threats  of  vengeance,  have  no  strength  to 
overcome. — Rev.  JV.  B.  Clarke. 

Divine  Providence. — A  little  error  of  the  eye,  a 
misguidance  of  the  hand,  a  slip  of  the  foot,  a  starting 
of  a  horse,  a  sudden  mist,  or  a  great  shower,  or  a  word 
undesignedly  cast  forth  in  an  army,  has  turned  the 
stream  of  victory  from  one  side  to  another,  and  thereby 
disposed  of  empires  and  whole  nations.  No  prince 
ever  returns  safe  out  of  a  battle,  but  may  well  remem- 
ber how  many  blows  and  bullets  have  gone  by  him 
that  might  easily  have  gone  through  him  ;  and  by 
what  little  odd  unforeseen  chances  death  has  been 
turned  aside,  which  seemed  in  a  full,  ready,  and  direct 
career  to  have  been  posting  to  him.  All  which  pas- 
sages if  we  do  not  acknowledge  to  have  been  guided 
to  their  respective  ends  and  etfects  by  the  conduct  of 
a  superior  and  a  divine  hand,  we  do  by  the  same  as- 
sertion cashier  all  providence,  strip  the  Almighty  of 
his  noblest  prerogative,  and  make  God  not  the  gover- 
nor, but  the  mere  spectator  of  the  world. — South. 

Test  of  the  Work  of  Grace. — The  extent  of  the 
work  of  grace  is  not  to  be  estimated  so  much  by  what 
remains  to  be  done,  as  by  what  has  been  accomplished; 
not  so  much  by  what  yet  appears,  as  by  what  has  been 
overcome.  A  very  small  measure  of  the  operation  of 
godliness  may  appear  truly  lovely  in  dispositions  or 
characters  who  have  had  little  comparatively  to  con- 
tend with;  whilst  a  far  more  considerable  progress 
in  real  improvement  may  have  been  made  in  others 
whose  apparent  condition  is  yet  very,  very  defective. 
For  an  individual  the  most  amiable  and  gentle, 
apparently,  of  a  whole  multitude,  may  be  totally  devoid 
of  personal  godliness ;  whilst  another  who  is  sometimes 
borne  away  by  an  irritable  temperament  into  ungentle 
behaviour,  may  be  one  in  whose  heart  a  saving  work 
of  grace  has  been  begun.  And  it  will  require — if  we 
would  exercise  a  right  and  charitable  judgment  con- 
cerning our  fellow-christian  in  regard  to  infirmities 
which  may  appear — that  we  should  enter  into  his 
secret  and  humiliating  feelings,  when  he  departs 
from  the  scene  of  his  disturbance  ;  it  will  require  that 
we  should  know  something  of  the  struggles  that  have 
been  made,  as  well  as  of  the  measure  of  irritating 
feeling  which  has  been  overcome ;  it  will  require  that 
we  follow  the  individual  into  the  privacy  of  the  closet, 
and  hear  his  laments  before  a  throne  of  grace  there — 
before  we  can  reasonably  judge  of  the  reality  of  the 
Spirit's  work  in  that  man's  lieart,  or  duly  estimate 
what  the  Spirit  has  wrought  therein.  These  observa- 
tions are  put  forth,  not  for  the  palliating  of  our  own 
sinfulness,  or  for  the  lessening  of  our  abhorrence  of 
that  which  is  evil ;  but  as  suggestions  for  our  guidance 
in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  others. — 
From  Memorial  of  his  Son,  by  Rev.  IV.  Scoreshy. 

CHRIST  STILLETH  THE  TEMPEST. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magaziiie.) 
"  And  he  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind,  and  said  unto  the  sea, 
Peace,  be  still.    And  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great 
calm."— MarA:,  iv.  3!). 

On  the  loud  ocean's  boisterous  wave 

A  fragile  bark  is  driv'n. 
Tempestuous  seas  the  vessel  lave, 
Nor  dare  the  helpless  seamen  crave 

A  tranquil  calm  from  heav'n  : 
And  hope's  last  fond,  expiring  ray, 
To  gloomy  fear  and  doubt  gives  way. 


Upon  the  couch  in  sleep  reclin'd 

A  form  divine  is  there, 
Who  neither  dreads  the  stormy  wind, 
Nor  joins  his  calm  and  tranquil  mind 

The  deep  wail  of  despair. 
Upon  that  slumbering  One  they  cry, 
Car'st  thou  not,  Master,  that  we  die? 

He  rose — the  sea  in  fury  boil'd ; 

He  spake  —  the  tempest  ceas'd  ; 
No  more  against  the  surge  they  toil'd, 
But  from  his  gaze  their  hearts  recoil'd, 

Although  from  fear  releas'd. 
"  O  ye  of  little  faith,"  he  cried, 
*'  Why  tremble  at  the  raging  tide  ? 
A  mightier  power  can  bid  it  cease, 
And  o'er  the  waters  there  is  peace."         T.  C.  N. 

STANZAS. 

(For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 
Lord,  draw  me  nearer  unto  thee, 
Thy  glory  and  thy  grace  to  see  ; 
To  know  thee,  Saviour,  as  thou  art, 
To  love  thee  with  a  perfect  heart. 
O,  tear  each  rebel  wish  away, 
Submit  my  spirit  to  thy  sway, 
Bend  every  thought  before  thy  throne. 
And  fix  my  heart  on  thee  alone  ! 

But  can  it  be  ?  e'en  while  I  kneel. 
The  fatal  work  of  sin  I  feel ; 
E'en  while  I  pour  my  lifeless  pray'r. 
The  clanking  of  her  chain  I  hear; 
E'en  while  I  strive  to  look  on  high. 
Earth's  baubles  catch  my  glancing  eye. 
And  earthly  fancies  o'er  me  roll. 
Hiding  my  Saviour  from  my  soul. 

My  God,  my  God,  forsake  me  not ; 
Thy  word  I  have  not  all  forgot. 
Though  like  a  faithless  sheep  I  stray 
Far  from  the  lov'd,  the  narrow  way  ; 
Then  seek  thy  servant ;  Saviour,  come. 
And  lead  the  weary  wand'rer  home ; 
Come  in  thy  majesty  and  might, 
Against  thy  foes  and  mine  to  tight. 

Jesus,  to  thee  I  lift  my  eyes. 
From  thee  my  hope  and  help  arise  ; 
Though  false  and  frail  my  spirit  be, 
'Tis  consecrate,  dear  Lord,  to  thee. 
I  long  to  love  and  serve  thee  more, 
Thy  grace  to  feel,  thy  pow'r  adore  : 
O  bid  my  earthly  wand'rings  cease. 
And  sweetly  whisper  words  of  peace  ! 

M.  A.  Stodart. 

STANZAS. 

(For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 
"  I  will  arise,  and  go  unto  my  Father." — 5^  Luke,  xv.  IS. 
When  morn  with  fresh'ning  sunbeam  breaks. 
And  thought  from  hours  of  sleep  awakes ; 
When  ev'ning  brings,  on  wings  of  peace, 
The  time  when  toil  and  labour  cease — 

Father,  I  would  arise  and  go  to  thee, 

Perpetual  spring  of  benefit  to  me. 
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In  time  of  poverty  or  wealth, 
In  time  of  sickness  or  of  health, 
When  evil  threatens,  or  vi^hen  praise 
Crowns  the  bright  course  of  prosp'rous  days, 

Father,  I  would  arise  and  go  to  thee, 

Perpetual  spring  of  benefit  to  me. 

For  guidance  through  life's  varied  day. 
For  peace  which  none  can  take  away. 
For  all  thy  rich  supplies  of  grace. 
For  strength  to  run  the  Christian  race. 
Father,  I  would  arise  and  go  to  thee  ; 
Thou  art  the  source  of  every  good  to  me. 
Homerlon,  James  EdmesTOX. 


Religious  Education  of  the  Poor. — It  is  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  important,  as  a  branch 
of  ministerial  duty,  to  countenance  and  encourage 
national  daily  or  Sunday-schools,  to  watch  over  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  to  prevent  the 
instruction  which  is  given  in  them  from  degenerating 
into  the  mere  form  of  knowledge  without  any  of  the 
power  of  godliness.  The  salaried  teachers  of  the 
schools  may  work  the  machinery  of  the  system  so  as 
to  produce  results,  sometimes  of  a  surprising  kind,  if 
we  look  merely  to  the  exercise  of  the  children's  me- 
mory :  but  it  is  the  province  of  the  clergyman,  who  is 
more  alive  to  the  tendencies  of  education,  and  enter- 
tains juster  and  nobler  views  of  its  objects,  to  give  a 
spiritual  character  to  those  results ;  to  apply  them  to 
the  confirmation  of  right  principles  and  right  habits  ; 
and  to  take  care  that  the  youthful  learner  is  trained, 
not  only  to  know  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  term  is 
commonly  understood,  but  so  to  know  them  that  they 
maybe  likely,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  "to  make 
him  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus."  It  is  to  these  seminaries  that  we  arc 
to  look  for  a  succession  of  youthful  branches,  which, 
having  been  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Churcli 
at  baptism,  may  here  imbibe  the  sap  of  holy  principle, 
and  be  prepared  by  culture,  under  the  gracious  inilu- 
ences  of  the  Spirit  sought  for  in  prayer,  to  become 
trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord.  It 
is  hardly  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  a  clergyman's 
attention  to  his  parochial  schools  is  the  most  hopeful 
part  of  his  ministerial  exertions.  It  is  surely  a  point 
of  incalculable  importance  to  him  to  secure  an  interest 
in  the  affections  of  a  large  part  of  his  flock  from  their 
earliest  years.  Not  to  mention  the  hold  which  he 
may  thus  acquire  upon  the  parents  through  the 
medium  of  their  children,  he  may  securely  calculate 
upon  being  listened  to  in  his  public  ministrations  with 
intelligence  and  profit  by  those  who  have  been  long 
habituated  to  his  mode  of  teaching  divine  trutb,  and 
with  attention  and  respect  by  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  regard  him  as  their 
instructor  and  friend  ;  to  fear  his  kind  rebuke,  and  to 
rejoice  in  his  approving  smile.  And  although  it  will 
ever  be  his  duty  to  i*emind  them  that  he  speaks  not  in 
his  own  name,  but  as  the  messenger  and  servant  of 
One  who  desires  that  they  should  be  brought  nearer 
to  himself,  yet  the  personal  regard  wliich  is  excited 
towards  him  may  be  made  powerfully  auxiliary  to 
higher  motives  and  restraints.  One  of  the  surest 
preservatives  from  the  poison  of  vice  or  infidelity, 
next  to  the  sound  instruction  with  which  their  memo- 
ries have  been  stored  and  their  hearts  strengthened, 
will  be  habitual  reverence  which  they  have  acquired 
for  their  kind  and  disinterested  instructor,  and  their 
unwillingness  to  forfeit  his  good  opinion. — Bishop 
Blomfield. 

Lord  Chesterfield. — "  I  have  run,"  says  this  far- 
famed  man  of  the  world,  "  the  silly  rounds  of  business 


and  pleasure,  and  have  done  with  them  all.  I  have 
enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  consequently 
know  their  futility,  and  do  not  regret  their  loss.  I 
appraise  them  at  their  real  value,  which  is  in  truth 
very  low  ;  whereas  those  that  have  not  experienced, 
always  overrate  them.  They  only  see  their  gay  out- 
side, and  are  dazzled  with  their  glare.  But  I  have 
been  behind  the  scenes.  I  have  seen  all  the  coarse 
pulleys  and  dirty  ropes  which  exhibit  and  move  tlie 
gaudy  machines  :  and  I  have  seen  and  smelt  tbe  tallow 
candles  which  illuminate  the  whole  decoration,  to  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  an  ignorant  audiencfe. 
When  I  reflect  back  upon  what  I  have  seen,  what  I 
have  heard,  and  what  I  have  done,  I  can  hardly  per- 
suade myself  that  all  that  frivolous  hurry,  and  bustle, 
and  pleasure  of  the  world  had  any  reality  ;  but  I  look 
upon  all  that  has  passed  as  one  of  those  romantic 
dreams  which  opium  commonly  occasions,  and  I  do  by 
no  means  desire  to  repeat  the  nauseous  dose  for  the 
sake  of  the  fugitive  dream.  Shall  I  tell  you  that  I 
bear  this  melancholy  situation  with  that  meritorious 
constancy  and  resignation  which  most  people  boast 
of?  No,  for  I  really  cannot  help  it.  I  bear  it,  because 
I  must  bear  it,  whether  I  will  or  no  ;  I  think  of  no^ 
thing  but  killing  time  the  best  I  can,  now  that  he  is 
become  mine  enemy.  It  is  my  resolution  to  sleep  in 
the  carriage  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey." 
Bishop  Home  observes,  '*  No  man  ever  knew  the 
world  better,  or  enjoyed  more  of  its  favours,  than  this 
nobleman  ;  yet  in  how  poor,  abject,  and  wretched  a 
condition  the  world  left  him,  and  he  left  the  world,  at 
the  time  when  he  most  wanted  hope  and  comfort ! 
There  was  one  who  took  his  leave  of  this  world  in  a 
very  different  manner :  *  I  am  now  ready  to  be 
offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand. 
I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith  :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of,  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day.'  " 

Tinivelly.  —  In  the  south  of  Tinivelly  I  have 
visited,  I  think,  all  the  villages  that  contain  Christian 
congregations;  and  in  the  centre  of  that  district  there 
are  two  entire  Christian  villages — one  containing,  I 
think,  500,  and  the  other  400  native  Christians. 
They  had  their  regular  churches  and  their  native 
priests  and  catechists,  and  their  boys'  and  girls' 
schools:  these  Christians  were  living  together  in  a 
state  of  harmony;  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  idolatry 
to  be  seen  in  either  of  them,  not  an  idol  to  be  found  ; 
they  had  their  regular  service  in  the  church,  morning 
and  evening,  daily.  I  have  visited  them  frequentl}', 
and  have  been  particularly  interested,  when  among 
them,  to  see  groups  of  women,  while  the  men  were 
labouring  in  the  field,  assembled  together  under  the 
shade  of  the  palmyra-tree,  spinning  cotton,  and 
singing  their  Lutheran  hymns  to  the  motion  of  tlieir 
wheels.  The  names  of  the  villages  are,  the  one 
Mothelloor,  the  other  Nazareth.  I  was  much  inter- 
ested to  observe  the  harmony  in  which  these  people 
seem  to  live  together ;  each  was  like  an  oasis  in  the 
moral  desert  of  this  immense  country.  I  was  careful 
to  ascertain  the  character  and  conduct  of  tbe  people 
toward  their  heathen  neighbours;  and  the  Hindoo 
tassildar  of  the  district  assured  me  that  they  were 
a  quiet,  inofiensive  people,  and  he  should  rejoice  if  all 
the  inhabitants  around  him  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. I  could  not  but  regard  these  villages  as 
encouraging  trophies  of  the  Christian  missionaries' 
achievements  in  the  East. — Ttt'j-.  J.  Hough  [Appendix 
to  Protestant  Missions  vindicated). 
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PREPARATION  FOR  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  Harvey,  M.A. 
Hector  of  liorn&ey. 
No.  IL 
The  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  "  Let  a 
man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of 
that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup"  (1  Cor. 
xi.  28),  form  the  entire  ground-work  of  the 
address  which  is  appointed  to  be  read  by  our 
Church  when  a  minister  gives  warning  to  his 
congregation  of  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
communion.  That  exhortation  is  so  fre- 
quently misunderstood,  and  so  very  generally 
disregarded,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of 
my  readers  to  its  meaning,  and  the  necessity 
of  complying  with  it,  if  we  would  be  faithful 
disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  first  thing  which  it  is  important  for  us 
to  notice  is  this,  that  it  is  only  proposed  to 
administer  this  sacrament  to  "  such  as  shall 
be  religiously  and  devoutly  disposed."  No 
others  can  possibly  be  benefited  by  the  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  Christ.  No  others  can 
entertain  a  well-grounded  hope  that  they  may 
obtain  remission  of  their  sins,  and  be  made 
partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  may 
be  our  duty  to  give  humble  and  hearty  thanks 
to  God  for  our  redemption  ;  but  the  irreligious 
and  indevout  cannot  be  sincerely  grateful  for 
that  which  will  only  serve  to  increase  their 
condemnation.  In  compliance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle,  the  Church  then  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  how  divine  and  comfortable 
a  thing  is  this  sacrament  to  them  who  receive 
it  worthily,  that  is,  in  a  becoming  and  Chris- 
tian manner  ;  and  how  dangerous  to  them  that 
will  presume  to  receive  it  unworthily,  that  is, 
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in  a  careless,  or  irreverent,  or  formal,  or  self- 
righteous  spirit.  The  dignity  of  the  holy 
mystery,  the  due  discerning  the  Lord's  body, 
is  next  adverted  to ;  the  great  peril  of  unfitly 
partaking  of  it  is  noticed,  and  a  pressing  ex- 
hortation to  a  close  and  sincere  examination 
of  their  spiritual  state  is  earnestly  enforced. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  scrutiny  having  been 
laid  down,  "  the  way  and  means  thereto" 
is  declared.  We  are  referred  "  to  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony  ;"  "  to  examine  our  lives 
and  conversation  by  the  rule  of  God's  com- 
mandments ;"  and  we  are  exhorted  to  hearty 
repentance,  an  humble  acknowledgment  of 
our  guilt,  with  full  purpose  of  newness  of 
life.  If  we  have  a  quarrel  against  any,  we 
are  told  to  forgive  ;  if  we  have  done  an  injury 
to  another,  to  repair  it  to  the  best  of  our 
power ;  otherwise  we  are  in  an  unfit  condition 
to  receive  the  Lord's  supper  ;  and  "  he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and 
drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  not  discern- 
ing the  Lord's  body." 

The  blasphemer  of  God's  word,  the  scoffer 
at  serious  religion,  the  adulterer,  the  malicious, 
the  envious,  the  perpetrator  of  any  grievous 
crime,  are  lastly  called  upon  to  repent,  or  else 
not  come  to  the  holy  table.  For,  as  the 
apostle  says,  "  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  cup  of  devils :  ye  cannot  be 
partakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table 
of  devils"  (1  Cor.  x.  21).  And  at  the  con- 
clusion, as  a  means  of  satisfying  the  doubtful, 
and  removing  all  groundless  alarm  from  those 
who  cannot  quiet  their  own  consciences,  but 
require  further  comfort  or  counsel,  an  invita- 
tion is  made  to  them  to  come  and  lay  open 
their  troubles  to  their  appointed  minister,  to 
seek  of  him  ghostly,  i.  e.  spiritual,  counsel,  to 
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learn  from  him  whether  they  may  expect  for- 
giveness ;  or  if  he  is  not  sufficiently  discreet 
and  learned,  they  are  recommended  to  go  to 
some  other  who  is. 

This  is  the  general  purport  of  the  warning 
which  the  minister  is  directed  by  the  Church 
to  give  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  com- 
munion. It  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  dis- 
suasive from  partaking  of  it,  rather  than  an 
encouragement  to  receive  it.  It  is  regarded 
by  some  persons  as  a  collection  of  all  that  is 
fearful  and  alarming,  with  little  to  comfort  or 
encourage ;  and  many  think  they  comply  with 
its  spirit  in  absenting  themselves  from  the 
Lord's  table,  because  they  are  exhorted  to 
repent,  or  else  not  to  come  "  to  that  holy 
table."  Surely  upon  the  same  grounds  they 
might  argue,  that  by  continuing  in  sin  men 
observe  the  various  directions  of  Scripture, 
wherein  they  are  assured  that  they  must  turn 
from  their  sins  or  die  in  them,  and  exhorted 
to  repent  that  iniquity  may  not  be  their  ruin. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  qualify  this  exhorta- 
tion, or  to  soften  down  any  of  its  statements ; 
but  rather  to  remind  my  readers  that  every 
word  which  it  contains,  and  every  statement 
of  the  apostle,  is  applicable  to  any  means  of 
grace  whatever.  St.  Paul  is  not  arguing  to 
shew  that  we  may  neglect  the  holy  com- 
munion, but  that  we  should  examine  our- 
selves, and  be  always  ready.  The  drift  of  the 
exhortation  is  not  that  we  are  to  keep  away 
from  the  holy  table,  but  that  we  are  to  repent, 
to  confess  and  forsake  our  sins^  and  seek 
spiritual  comfort  and  grace  in  this  sacred 
ordinance.  It  is  to  assure  us  that  we  should 
never  be  unprepared,  that  we  ought  always  to  . 
be  ready  to  meet  our  Saviour  here  in  his 
appointed  means  of  grace,  if  we  would  meet 
him  with  joy  hereafter.  Instead  of  speaking 
peace  to  us  when  there  is  no  peace  ;  instead 
of  deluding  us  with  the  miserable  hope  that 
a  week's  preparation  formally  repeated  every 
month  will  save  a  soul  from  death  ;  instead  of 
deceiving  us  with'^the  notion  that  by  reading 
certain  prayers  which  we  never  feel,  by  mak- 
ing sundry  resolutions  which  we  never  mean 
to  keep,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  profit  by  this 
sacrament,  the  apostle  says  expressly,  "  Let 
a  man  examine  himself;"  let  him  search  and 
see  what  manner  of  man  he  is  ;  let  him  prove 
his  own  soul ;  let  him  see  if  Christ  is  in  him 
of  a  truth  ;  and  so  "  let  him  eat  of  that  bread, 
and  drink  of  that  cup."  In  like  manner  our 
Church  says,  that  men  are  to  search  and 
examine  their  own  consciences,  and  that  not 
lightly  and  after  the  manner  of  dissemblers 
with  God,  but  so  that  they  may  come  holy 
and  clean  to  such  a  heavenly  feast,  in  the 
marriage-garment  required  by  God  in  holy 
Scripture,  and  be  received  as  worthy  par- 
takers of  that  holy  table.    And  these  remarks 


are  equally  applicable  to  every  sacred  ordi- 
nance. They  are  suitable  to  baptism,  to 
prayer,  to  public  worship,  to  the  observation 
of  the  Sabbath.  He  who  disregards  the  pro- 
mises of  baptism  ;  who  offers  up  no  prayers 
from  his  heart ;  who  joins  in  no  public  devo- 
tions to  God ;  who  pays  some  outward  atten- 
tion to  the  Sabbath,  but  does  not  sanctify  it  as 
the  Lord's  day,  will  find  these  several  means  of 
grace  only  a  means  of  sorer  condemnation. 
The  apostle  speaks  strongly  in  reference  to 
the  Lord's  supper,  because  he  had  to  correct 
the  Corinthians,  who  were  guilty  of  a  most 
flagrant  profanation  of  it.  But  the  same 
language  is  strictly  applicable  to  every  other 
exercise  of  devotion,  and  to  every  talent  with 
which  we  may  be  entrusted.  Indeed  St.  Paul 
himself  applies  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  to 
the  Gospel  generally  :  "  To  the  one  we  are 
the  savour  of  death  unto  death  ;  and  to  the 
other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life"  (2  Cor.  ii. 
16).  And  men  might  with  as  much  propriety 
object  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  as  refuse  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  supper,  lest  they  should 
receive  it  unworthily. 

In  a  former  number  I  called  the  attention 
of  my  readers  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  as 
entailing  the  most  weighty  responsibilities  on 
all  who  partake  of  it ;  I  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  men  are  bound  to  keep  or  disavow  the 
promises  which  they  then  made  by  themselves 
or  their  sureties ;  and  I  have  thought  it  de- 
sirable on  the  present  occasion  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, of  which  so  very  small  a  number  partake. 
Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  I 
would  recommend  men  to  receive  the  holy 
communion  without  the  fullest  consideration 
and  most  earnest  prayer.  "  He  that  eateth 
and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  to  himself."  And  none  are  more 
unfit  communicants  than  the  self-righteous, 
the  formal,  or  the  careless.  If  men  do  not 
intend  to  keep  their  baptismal  promises,  if 
they  are  not  seeking  grace  to  repent,  if  they 
are  not  turning  earnestly  to  the  Lord,  if  they 
are  not  convinced  of  their  sins,  if  they  do  not 
pray  to  be  converted  from  them,  if,  in  short, 
they  are  not  striving  to  be  conformed  in  all 
things  to  the  will  of  Christ,  they  must  not 
come  to  that  holy  table.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  no  other  services  will  avail 
them  any  thing.  The  Gospel  will  not  be  good 
tidings,  because  they  have  not  accepted  it. 
The  Saviour  will  not  be  their  deliverer,  be- 
cause they  have  not  received  him.  "  The 
sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to 
the  Lord." 

We  should,  therefore,  examine  ourselves, 
whether  we  be  really  Christ's,  for  "  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  us,  except  we  be  reprobates" 
(2  Cor,  xiii,  5).     We  should  inquire  into  our 
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statv,  not  merely  with  the  notion  of  being  able 
to  hold  communion  with  Christ  here,  but  with 
the  hope  that,  through  grace,  we  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  his  presence  hereafter.  We  should 
sear>?h  into  our  condition,  as  we  would  if  this 
world  were  about  to  close  on  us  for  ever.  We 
should  then  see  sin  to  be  the  greatest  de- 
formity ;  we  should  feel  that  this  life  was  not 
our  home  ;  we  should  set  our  affections  on 
thini^s  above  ;  we  should  seek  admission  into 
that  city  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 
We  ought  ever  to  bear  in  mind  the  weighty 
promises  which  are  made  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  and  we  should  consider  in  what 
manner  we  have  studied  to  observe  them  ; 
and  if  we  desire  grace  to  regard  them  more 
carefully,  if  we  wish  for  the  Spirit  to  guide 
us  into  the  right  way,  we  shall  seek  it  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  But  we  shall  seek  it  with 
our  whole  heart ;  we  shall  seek  it  in  humble 
dependence  upon  the  divine  blessing  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  The  formalist,  the  careless, 
the  profligate,  must  cast  off  their  besetting 
sins,  or  else  not  come  to  the  holy  table ;  for 
"  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily, 
eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself." 

But  "  whosoever  will"  (no  matter  how  great 
his  sins  may  have  been,  if  he  has  turned  from 
them),  whosoever  desires  and  purposes  at 
once  to  cast  away  the  works  of  darkness  and 
put  on  the  armour  of  light,  let  him  come,  let 
him  taste  and  see  how  gracious  the  Lord  is, 
let  him  eat  and  live  for  ever.  "  He  that 
cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger ;  and  he  that 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  thirst"  (John, 
vi.  35). 


STRAY  PAPERS. —  No.  1. 

BY  MISS  M.  A.  STODART. 

The  Jasmine. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  Spanish  poet  used  to  say  that  his 
garden  furnished  him  with  flowers  and  ideas;  and  a 
well-known  living  authoress  seems  to  enjoy  the  same 
privilege.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  mine.  For  many 
months,  during  the  severe  pressure  of  a  painful  and 
lingering  dispensation,  all  the  fresh  air  which  I  in- 
haled was  drawn  within  the  limits  of  a  small  garden ; 
but  1  might  have  been  confined  to  it  as  many  years  as 
I  was  months,  ere  successive  '*  Chapters  on  Flowers" 
could  have  been  the  produce  of  my  meditations.  Not 
that  the  mind  was  altogether  unemployed.  Often,  with 
a  power  unknown  before,  did  the  beautiful  words  of  a 
Christian  poet  peal  across  my  memory,  and  sound  in 
my  heart  — 

"  The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade, 
With  prayer  and  praise  agree ; 
And  seem  by  thy  sweet  bounty  made 
For  those  who  follow  thee." 

The  butterfly  fluttering  its  plumy  wing  from  flower  to 
flower;  the  dragon-fly  expanding  its  many-coloured 
gauze  in  the  splendour  of  the  noon- tide  sun  ;  the  bee 
winding  her  bugle-horn,  as  if  to  excite  herself  to 
labour;  the  lady-bird  clinging  with  tenacity  to  its 
chosen  stem  or  leaf;  and  the  little  ant  dragging  its 
burden  along  the  ground— each  read  to  me,  in  its 
turn,  a  moral  lesson,  and  all  were  watched  with  the 


interest  due  to  friends  of  early  childhood.  The  hours 
thus  spent  were  far  from  being  unvaried,  still  farther 
from  being  unhappy.  The  brick  walls  that  bounded 
my  little  retirement  formed  a  contrast  to  the  bound- 
less expanse  over  my  head,  and  reminded  me  that 
tliough  the  things  of  time  and  sense  have  limits, 
eternity  and  the  happiness  of  heaven  have  none ; 
while  the  little  birds,  that  with  cheerful  song  and 
light  pinion  rose  in  that  blue  expanse,  thougii  they 
were  sometimes,  in  clouded  moments,  followed  with 
an  aching  sigh  of  regret  for  the  unfettered  limb  and 
the  bounding  vigour  of  other  days,  far,  far  more  fre- 
quently warned  me  to  "  set  my  affections  on  things 
above,  not  on  the  things  on  the  earth  ;"  and  thus 
more  than  reconciled  me  to  the  fatherly  dispensation 
which  had  *'  weakened  my  strength  in  the  way." 

Such  are  some  of  my  garden  reminiscences.  Yet 
an  occurrence  lately  reminded  me  both  of  Lopez  de 
Vega  and  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  two  as  different  per- 
sonages as  perhaps  ever  before  figured  in  cftie  sen- 
tence. One  of  the  favourite  ornaments  of  my  little 
garden  was  a  jasmine,  whose  slender  branches  were 
trained  along  the  wall,  and  whose  summer  luxuriance 
hung  over  the  window  of  my  quiet  sitting-room. 
During  successive  summers,  1  have  leaned  near  its 
stem,  inhaling  its  rich  odours,  admiring  its  snowy 
star-like  blossoms  amid  its  small  dark-green  leaves, 
and  reading  from  its  delicate  petals,  as  distinctly  as 
from  the  starry  heavens,  "  the  hand  that  made  us  is 
divine." 

Last  autumn  some  necessary  repairs  were  going 
forward,  and  the  ground  near  my  favourite  jasmine 
was  disturbed.  It  was  not  till  the  return  of  spring 
that  I  discovered  that,  unintentionally,  a  fatal  injury 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  plant.  "  There  is  no  hope 
for  it,"  said  the  old  gardener,  as  he  examined  it  with 
me,  and  cut  down  one  or  two  branches  to  corroborate 
his  assertion  ;  "  there  is  no  life  in  it,  the  root  has 
been  cut,  it  is  quite  dead  ;  but,"  added  the  old  man, 
observing  my  evident  regret  at  the  confirmation  of  my 
fears,  "  we  can  let  it  stand  a  little  to  try." 

Dr.  Johnson  v/as  no  sentimentalist,  yet  he  acknow- 
ledges that  he  never  saw  a  tree  cut  down  that  he  was 
accustomed  to,  without  a  feeling  of  sorrow  ;  and  per- 
haps this  is  the  real  reason  of  my  keeping  the  lifeless 
plant  still  nailed  up  against  the  wall.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  this  morning  of  poor  Juana  of  Spain;* 
but  though  I  have  watched  my  plant  anxiously  and 
sedulously,  it  is  without  any  idiotic  belief  that  life  is 
lingering  in  it. 

My  faded  jasmine,  however,  reads  me  a  lesson 
which  may  be  more  permanently  valuable  to  me  than 
the  delight  which  its  summer  honours  have  so  often 
afforded  me.  During  winter,  when  all  was  still  and 
cold  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  when  many  hardy 
evergreens  perished,  I  knew  not  that  life  had  departed 
from  it.  It  was  not  till  spring,  when  other  plants 
were  putting  forth  their  energies,  that  the  want  of  the 
vivifying  principle  became  apparent.  And  would  that 
I  could  not  turn  from  my  garden  to  the  world  for  an 
antitype  !  Who  has  not  known  what  it  is  to  see  mere 
professors  standing  fair,  even  among  trees  of  grace, 
and  suddenly  betraying,  in  times  of  trial  and  difficulty, 
when  energy  has  to  be  put  forth,  or  self-denial  exer- 
cised, that  "  the  root  of  the  matter  is  not  in  them  ?" 

I  cannot  have  my  lifeless  jasmine  removed  yet  j 
for  it  yields  me,  very  powerfully,  a  yet  more  affecting 

*  "  During  the  time  of  Philip's  [her  husband's]  sickness,  no 
entreaty  could  prevail  on  her  to  leave  him  for  a  moment.  When 
he  expired,  however,  she  did  not  shed  one  tear,  or  utter  a  single 
groan.  Her  grief  was  silent  and  settled.  She  continued  to 
watch  the  dead  body  with  the  same  tenderness  and  attention  aa 
if  it  had  been  alive ;  and  though  at  last  she  permitted  it  to  be 
buried,  she  soon  removed  it  from  tlie  tomb  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. There  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state,  in  a  splendid 
dress ;  and  having  heard  from  some  monk  a  legendary  tale  of  a 
king  who  revived  after  he  had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  she 
kept  her  eyes  almost  constantly  tixed  on  the  body,  waiting  for 
the  happy  moment  of  its  return  to  life."— IloBEBTSo^•'s  Eeign 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  b.  i. 
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lesson.  Little  did  I  think,  in  giving  the  necessary 
orders  to  the  workmen,  that  I  was,  in  reality,  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence  of  execution  on  a  familiar 
friend.  I  look  at  it  as  it  now  stands,  and  I  rememher 
that  by  the  power  of  divine  grace  alone  have  I  been 
upheld  under  varying  trials,  and  guarded  from  secret 
and  even  unknown  attacks.  The  beautiful  remarks 
of  Leighton  on  1  Pet.  i.  5,  are  upon  my  mind  while  I 
write.  And  truly  if  we  were  not  garrisoned  and 
guarded  round  by  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  none 
could  even  for  one  moment  stand  secure. 

It  is  pleasant  and  profitable  sometimes  to  retrace 
our  pilgrim-steps,  and  to  remember  who  it  was  that 
stood  by  us  while  a  deadly  foe  without  was  aiming  his 
attacks,  and  a  deadly  foe  within  was  ready  to  admit 
the  enemy  into  the  camp.  The  spark  of  grace  in  the 
Christian's  heart  could  never  be  kept  alive,  were  it 
not  (to  borrow  the  exquisite  simile  of  John  Bunyan) 
that  an  ever-present  though  invisible  hand  is  em- 
ployed in  pouring  in  oil  to  feed  the  flame.  And  even 
in  the  afflictions  of  life,  how  often  would  our  faithless 
rebel  hearts  shrink  away  from  our  chastening  Lord, 
did  he  not  sanctify  our  sorrows,  and  use  them  as 
means  of  drawing  us  yet  more  closely  to  himself! 

I  speak  of  things  which  I  have  seen  and  felt ;  and 
the  remembrance  of  them  is  precious.  My  withered 
jasmine  will  never  revive ;  but  let  us  not  pronounce 
too  hastily  and  unadvisedly  respecting  the  state  of 
any  of  our  brethren.  Often,  when  the  eye  of  man  sees 
no  symptom  of  life,  God,  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth, 
knoweth  that,  "  nevertheless,  through  the  scent  of 
water,"  the  apparently  sapless  tree  "  shall  revive," 
and  shall  yet  be  fat  and  flourishing  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord.  And  even  the  man  who  has  gone  on  for 
years  deceiving  himself  and  others,  is  not,  as  long  as 
the  sentence,  "  him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out,"  is  found  in  the  sacred  record,  excluded 
from  hope.  "The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from 
all  sin ;"  and  none  may  shut  the  door  which  the  Lord 
himself  has  opened.  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Lord;  and 
his  blessing  is  upon  his  people."  The  man  who  is  now 
a  withered  trunk  among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  may, 
by  the  boundless  mercy  of  our  God,  be  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water,  and  enabled  to  draw  water  with  joy 
from  the  wells  of  salvation,  and  bring  forth,  by  the 
power  of  Him  "  who  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and 
to  do,"  fruit  to  the  glory  of  his  name. 


THOUGHTS  ON  HISTORICAL  PASSAGES  OF 
THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

No.  V.  The  Miracle  at  Gadara. 
By  THE  Rev.  J.  L.  Sisson,  D.D. 
Curate  of  Duntcshourne  Rous,  Gloucestershire. 
The  miracles  wrought  by  our  Lord  during  his  minis- 
try on  earth  will  ever  be  recorded  as  stupendous 
instances  of  his  almighty  power,  and  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  he  '•  was  the  Son  of  God."  But  it  was 
not  merely  to  establish  his  divine  authority  that  he 
wrought  these  miracles  ;  he  had  a  further  design, 
dictated  by  his  love  for  man.  Though  his  bene- 
volence was  then  so  strikingly  expressed  towards  the 
immediate  objects  of  his  bounty,  it  was  not  confined  i^o 
them  ;  for  whilst  they  were  healed  of  their  infirmities, 
the  miracle  itself,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
wrought,  conveyed  a  spiritual  lesson,  designed  to  in- 
struct and  amend  the  hearts  of  men,  when  they  who 
had  in  their  own  persons  experienced  the  mercy  of 
God  should  have  passed  away.  In  the  miracle 
wrought  at  Gadara,  for  instance,  our  Lord,  having 
disembarked  from  the  ship  which  had  conveyed  him 
across  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  was  met  in  the  country 
of  the  Gadarenes  by  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit. 
The  devil,  or  rather  devils,  which  were  in  this  man,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  Jesus,  acknowledged  his  almighty 
power;  and  when  he  commanded  them  to  come  out  of 


the  man,  besought  him  not  to  torment  them  before 
their  time.  They  knew  what  awaited  them  at  the 
day  of  judgment ;  and  the  object  of  their  entreaty  was, 
that  the  Lord  would  not  by  inflicting  instant  punish- 
ment cause  them  to  anticipate  the  horrors  of  that 
day.  Our  Saviour,  in  reply,  asked,  *'  What  is  thy 
name  1  and  he  answered,  saying,  My  name  is  Legion, 
for  we  are  many." 

When  the  Jews  spake  of  any  great  number,  they 
used  this  word  "  legion,"  it  being  the  name  of  a 
large  body  of  soldiers.  When,  therefore,  the  unclean 
spirit  answered  that  his  name  was  legion,  he  did  so  to 
shew  that  the  man  in  whom  he  dwelt  was  not  pos- 
sessed merely  by  one  devil,  but  by  many.  Thus  also 
Christ,  when  he  exemplified  the  relapse  of  a  sinner 
who  had  once  repented  but  returned  to  his  evil  ways, 
instanced  an  unclean  spirit,  who  returned  to  the  place 
whence  he  had  been  expelled,  bringing  with  him 
seven  others  more  wicked  than  himself, — intending 
not  merely  seven  others,  but  a  number  of  others. 
The  Gadarene,  then,  was  possessed  by  a  number  of 
evil  spirits,  who  rendered  him  so  furious  that  he  tore 
and  cut  himself.  To  such  a  sufferer  did  the  merciful 
Jesus  come,  and  by  his  word  delivered  him  from  that 
sad  and  till  then  hopeless  state.  He  who  has  all  power 
in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  in  hell,  gave  the  command, 
and  those  unruly  spirits  left  the  wretched  sufferer  at 
once  in  the  full  use  of  his  reason.  He  felt  the  power 
and  mercy  of  the  Son  of  God;  the  wicked  spirits 
dwelt  in  him  no  longer;  their  dominion  had  yielded 
to  an  irresistible  authority;  and  they  left  their  victim, 
a  living  evidence  that  Christ  had  all  power  to  save. 
Sensible  of  the  happy  change  in  his  condition,  and 
desirous  to  remain  under  the  protection  of  his  bene- 
factor, "  he  that  had  been  possessed  with  the  devils 
prayed  him  that  he  might  be  with  him ;  howbeit  Jesus 
suffered  him  not,  but  saith  unto  him.  Go  home  to  thy 
friends,  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  thee,  and  hatli  had  compassion  on  thee." 

Gadara  was  a  town  inhabited  by  heathens  as  well 
as  Jews,  and  therefore  Christ,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  commanded  the  man  to  proclaim  the  miracle 
wrought  upon  him  amongst  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. He  was  thus  made  an  unconscious  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  and  became  at  once  the  proclaimer  and 
the  proof  of  the  mighty  works  done  by  the  Son  of 
God.  Such  a  witness  always  before  their  eyes,  and 
always  ready  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  was  re- 
lated concerning  him,  was  most  likely  to  produce  that 
conviction  which  a  bare  recital  of  the  fact  would  fail 
to  excite  in  minds  hardened  through  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  sin,  and  in  a  people  debased  by  idolatry. 
They  had  seen  the  man  in  his  demoniac  state,  bound 
with  chains  and  fetters,  and  as  often  had  they  seen 
the  chains  plucked  asunder  and  the  fetters  broken  ; 
they  had  heard  him  night  and  day  in  the  mountains 
and  in  the  tombs,  crying  and  cutting  himself  with 
stones :  they  now  saw  him  "  sitting,  and  clothed,  and  in 
his  right  niind,  and  they  were  afraid."  And  truly 
great  cause  had  they  for  fear,  if  it  had  been  that  holy 
iear  which  would  have  led  them  to  turn  unto  the 
Lord.  But  this  was  not  their  case;  they  were  un- 
worthy of  the  great  blessing  of  the  presence  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Instead  of  gratitude  for  having  amongst 
them  one  who  could  command  the  unholy  legions  of 
the  devil  at  his  will,  they  only  looked  to  worldly 
profit ;  that  avarice  which  had  prompted  them  to  keep 
swine  in  direct  opposition  to  the  law,  now  worked 
upon  their  fears,  when  they  saw  the  herd  perishing  in 
the  waters ;  and  being  more  careful  for  the  unrighteous 
mammon  than  for  true  riches,  they  preferred  gain  to 
godliness,  and  tlierefore  "besought  him  that  he  would 
depart  out  of  their  coasts."  Though  ages  have  passed 
away  since  this  miracle  was  wrought,  and  not  only 
the  wicked  Gadarenes,  but  also  their  city  itself  has 
long  been  mingled  with  the  dust,  God  has  preserved 
the  narrative   of  this  miracle  for  the  perpetual  in- 
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struction  of  his  people.  The  instruction  is  this — that 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  manifestation  in  the  flesh, 
the  devil  had  power  over  the  hodies  as  well  as  the 
souls  of  men ;  that  he  had  the  power  of  tormenting 
their  hodies  on  earth,  as  he  will  for  ever  have  the 
power  of  tormenting  hoth  the  hodies  and  souls  of 
unrepenting  sinners  in  hell.  The  insatiable  rage  of 
the  great  enemy  is  thus  strikingly  brought  before  us, 
to  shew  the  extent  of  his  power  and  hatred.  We  are 
also  instructed  that  Jesus  alone  has  all  power  to  save. 
In  vain,  no  doubt,  had  the  friends  of  the  demoniac 
sought  for  human  aid;  in  vain  had  human  means 
been  tried  for  his  recovery  :  even  the  apostles,  though 
invested  with  gifts  of  healing,  and  of  casting  out 
spirits,  could  not  probably  have  prevailed  any  more 
in  this  instance  than  in  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
child,  whom  they  were  unable  to  cure.  It  was  a 
miracle  worthy  of  the  special  interference  of  Christ 
liimself. 

The  admonition  afforded  by  the  narrative  is  this  : 
that  in  all  dangers  and  difficulties  we  must  not  look 
for  aid  to  human  efforts  alone,  or  expect  that  by  these 
efforts  only  we  can  be  released,  but  must  address  our 
prayers  and  entreaties  for  succour  to  God.  It  is 
indeed  our  bounden  duty  to  use  all  the  means  we 
possess  ;  still,  for  the  success  of  those  endeavours,  and 
lor  relief  in  our  distress,  we  must  pray  to  Jesus  to 
interpose  in  a  miraculous  manner  in  our  behalf. 
The  time  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  miracles  has 
long  since  ceased,  indeed;  but  the  workings  of  God's 
providence,  and  the  wonders  which  he  doeth  for  the 
children  of  men,  still  attend  the  devout  Christian  in 
an  imperceptible  manner;  whilst  the  influence  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  silently  yet  certainly  produces  help  and 
comfort  when  all  other  shall  have  failed. 

We  are  further  admonished,  that  though  the  devil 
be  no  longer  permitted  to  torment  sinners  on  earth  in 
a  bodily  shape,  or  to  send  his  agents  into  the  bodies 
of  men,  his  empire  is  not  less  perceptible  in  their 
hearts.  There  he  still  tempts,  beguiles,  and  betrays  ; 
he  still  willeth  in  us  to  work  wickedness,  and  to  be 
rebellious  towards  God,  if  not  avowedly  offenders 
against  men.  The  legion  of  devils  has  given  place  to 
the  apparently  less  dangerous  but  not  less  formidable 
legion  of  evil  desires  and  unholy  passions.  Marvel 
not  at  this,  but  wonder  rather  at  the  long-suffering 
and  forbearance  of  God ;  who,  though  provoked,  in- 
sulted, and  despised,  is  still  ready  to  forgive,  to 
succour,  and  to  save.  Is  it  asked  in  whom  this 
dreadful  legion  dwells  ?  who  can  say  that  his  own 
heart  does  not  harbour  it  ?  The  soul  is,  indeed,  too 
often  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin ;  but 
he  who  thinks  of  himself  as  he  ought  to  think,  will 
confess  that  Satan  has  made  his  breast  his  strong- 
hold. Pride,  covetousness,  vain-glory,  and  hypo- 
crisy ;  esvy,  hatred,  and  malice  ;  dishonesty,  uncharit- 
ableness,  and  fleshly  lusts, — are  all  members  of  this 
legion  ;  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  our  neglect 
of  God's  commandments,  and  to  war  against  the  soul 
with  all  the  malice  of  the  arch  enemy.  He  it  was 
who  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Ananias  to  lie  to  the 
Holy  Ghost;  into  Judas  to  betray  his  master;  into 
Gehazi  to  ask  money  of  the  Syrian  whom  the  prophet 
had  cleansed.  Hapless  and  hopeless,  then,  would 
be  the  case  of  all  men,  as  desperate  and  deplorable  as 
that  of  the  possessed  Gadarene,  had  not  the  Son  of 
man  been  manifested  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil.  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  who 
rebuked  the  unclean  spirits,  and  bade  them  come  out 
of  the  man,  will  dislodge  the  legion  of  unholy  thoughts 
and  desires  from  the  hearts  of  tliose  who  truly  seek 
his  aid.  Sin  aft:er  sin,  and  passion  after  passion,  will 
give  way,  till  the  heart  becomes  pure  and  undefiled,  a 
fit  residence  for  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  the  favoured 
abode  of  righteousness  and  peace.  Here  will  the 
Redeemer  triumph  as  he  did  when  he  wrought  the 


great  miracle  in  Gadara ;  and  the  soul  which  before 
was  defiled  and  polluted  by  sin  shall  be  purified  and 
adorned  with  the  presence  and  favour  of  its  God. 
Such  blessings,  however,  are  not  to  be  expected  by 
the  slothful  and  careless.  We  must  fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  and  then,  like  the  apostle,  we  shall  have 
power  to  do  all  things  through  Christ,  who  strength- 
eneth  us.  To  animate  and  encourage  his  followers  in 
every  age,  when  sore  let  and  hindered  in  running  the 
race  that  is  set  before  them,  he  wrought  this  miracle  ; 
he  wrought  it  to  excite  in  such  as  would  otherwise 
faint  under  the  burden  of  their  sins,  and  the  attacks 
of  Satan,  a  sure  confidence  that  he  would  support 
them  ;  and  to  prove  that  no  state  is  so  wretched  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  aid.  The  poor  demoniac 
was  tortured  both  in  body  and  mind ;  the  devils  in- 
spired him  with  fury  against  all  around,  made  him  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  tombs,  the  abode  of  none 
but  the  outcasts  of  society,  and  when  there  to  tear 
and  cut  his  own  body  with  stones;  yet,  when  our 
Lord  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on  him  and 
healed  him.  The  devils  trembled  at  Christ's  pre- 
sence, and  instantly  obeyed  his  voice.  So  will  it  be 
with  sins,  when  earnest  prayer  is  offered  to  God  for 
deliverance.  That  dreadful  legion  of  impurities  and 
wicked  lusts  which  now  occupies  the  heart  of  the 
unconverted  sinner  will  tremble  and  flee  at  the  voice 
of  the  Redeemer.  May  we  hearken,  then,  to  Him  who 
calls  us  to  repentance  ;  who  promises  aid  in  all  spi- 
ritual contests,  and  victory  in  every  encounter  with 
the  enemy  of  the  soul's  peace.  May  we  "put  on  the 
whole  armour  of  righteousness,  that  we  may  thus  be 
able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked." 
"  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners," 
— not  the  comparatively  few  who  heard  his  voice 
during  the  time  he  sojourned  upon  earth  ;  not  the  few 
on  whom  he  wrought  his  miracles ;  not  those  only 
whom  he  then  added  to  his  Church, — but  the  human 
race.  Let  us  hear,  then,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  ; 
hear  Christ  when  he  thus  lovingly  calls  us  to  himself, 
when  he  thus  promises  to  help  all  who  turn  unto  him, 
and  to  give  them  rest ;  for  "  his  yoke  is  easy,  and  his 
burden  light." 


RUTH  AND  NAOMI.* 

In  my  sermon  on  the  harvest,  I  mentioned  the  name 
of  Ruth  ;  and  1  now  mean  to  tell  you  something  of  her 
history,  and  to  entreat  you  to  be  like  her. 

There  was  once,  during  the  time  that  the  people  of 
Israel  were  governed  by  judges,  a  famine,  that  is,  as 
you  know,  a  great  want  of  bread  in  the  land.  And  a 
man  named  Elimelech,  with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  their 
two  sons  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  went  into  the  country  of 
Moab,  because  there  was  bread  there.  They  continued 
in  Moab  ten  years ;  but  afiliction  followed  this  family, 
for  Elimelech  died  :  think  of  his  wife  Naomi  being  left 
a  widow  in  a  strange  land,  and  think  of  her  sons  being 
left  without  a  father.  In  the  course  of  time  these 
young  men  married ;  the  wife  of  one  was  named 
Orpah,  and  the  wife  of  the  other  was  named  Ruth. 
Now  you  cannot  understand  the  history  well,  unless 
you  remember  that  the  Moabites,  among  whom  Orpah 
and  Ruth  lived,  were  heathens;  they  did  not  know 
the  only  true  God,  whom  Elimelech,  and  Naomi,  and 
their  sons,  knew. 

*  We  have  extracted  the  above  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  an  unpretending  little  volume,  —  "Short  Sermotis 
and  Hymns  for  Children  :  arranged  for  every  Sunday  in  the 
Year."  By  a  Sunday-school  Teacher.  London,  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.— The  sermons  are  -well  suited  for  the  perusal  of 
children. 
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In  a  little  time  these  two  young  men  both  died; 
and  Naomi,  being  left  without  a  husband  or  a  son  in  a 
strange  land,  thought  it  would  be  better  for  her  to 
return  to  her  own  country.  Her  two  daughters-in-law, 
Orpah  and  Ruth,  both  went  with  her  a  part  of  tlie  way, 
but  she  entreated  them  to  turn  back  to  their  own  peo- 
ple :  they  loved  her,  and  did  not  like  to  leave  her ; 
but  Orpah  thought  of  her  own  mother,  perhaps  of  her 
own  dear  friends ;  and  she  took  leave  of  Naomi,  and 
went  back.  "  But  Ruth  clave  unto  her."  She  said, 
"  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee ;  for  whither  thou  goest 
I  will  go,  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge ;  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  shall  be  my 
God ;  where  thou  diest  I  will  die,  and  there  v;ill  I  be 
buried."  So  she  went  with  her  mother-in-law,  to 
Bethlehem,  whence  Naomi  had  come,  and  lived  there 
with  her.  I  will  just  tell  yon  the  end  of  the  history, 
and  then  make  a  few  remarks  for  your  instruction. 
Ruth  was  afterwards  married  to  Boaz,  from  whom 
descended  David  the  king  of  Israel. 

Now  what  do  you  think  made  Ruth  willing  to  leave 
her  own  country,  and  go  with  her  mother-in-law  ?  You 
will  say,  perhaps,  love  to  poor  Naomi,  and  pity  for 
her.  But  Orpah  had  these  reasons  too.  Orpah  seems 
to  have  loved  Naomi  very  well,  and  to  have  felt  much 
for  her.  But  yet  she  turned  back;  it  was  natural,  it 
was  quite  right,  that  much  as  she  loved  Naomi,  she 
should  love  her  friends  in  her  own  country  still  more  ; 
perhaps  her  own  father  and  her  own  mother  were 
there ;  so  she  kissed  Naomi,  and  went  back  to  them. 
If  Ruth  had  near  and  dear  relations  in  Moab,  as  it  is 
most  likely  she  had,  I  do  not  think  she  would  have 
been  right  in  leaving  them  even  to  go  with  Naomi, 
unless  she  had  a  stronger  reason  than  love  and  pity 
for  Naomi — and  this  she  had.  Observe  the  words  of 
Naomi  to  her.  "  Thy  sister  is  gone  back  to  her  people 
and  to  her  gods" — gone  back  to  her  gods — gone  to 
worship  idols,  gone  to  bow  down  to  the  graven  image. 
Children,  this  makes  the  difference  between  Orpah 
and  Ruth ;  we  do  not  say  which  loved  Naomi  best ;  we 
do  not  blame  Orpah  for  loving  her  own  friends  in 
Moab  still  better ;  but  we  see  which  loved  the  God  of 
Israel — the  one  true  God. 

Learn  that  it  is  better  to  give  up  any  thing  else  than 
the  opportunity  of  loving  and  serving  God ;  the  best 
place  for  you  is  that  in  which  you  will  hear  most  of 
God.  If  you  trust  in  him,  he  will  direct  you;  he  will 
shew  you  where  you  shall  live ;  he  will  choose  com- 
panions for  you:  learn  to  say  with  Ruth,  "  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God." 

Learn  another  lesson:  it  is  a  world  of  partings; 
you  may  be  parted  from  the  dearest  friend  you  have ; 
you  may  not  be  able  to  say,  "  whither  thou  goest  I 
will  go,  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge  ;  where 
thou  diest  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried ;"  but 
may  you  and  your  dearest  friends  all  say,  "  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God."  So  shall 
all  things  work  together  for  your  good ;  and  at  last  you 
shall  be  able  to  address  the  same  words  to  the  very 
angels  in  heaven, — their  people  shall  be  your  people, 
and  their  God  your  God. 


HINDOO  SHRADDHA,  OR  FUNERAL  FEAST 
AT  CALCUTTA.* 

The  misery  and  oppression  arising  out  of  the  Hindoo 
system  are  almost  inconceivable  by  a  European.  In- 
numerable evils  encompass  its  votaries,  so  that  they 
are  unable  to  look  up.  The  burning  of  the  poor 
widow  was  one  of  these ;  let  us  hope  that  the  horrid 
practice  is  abolished  for  ever  :  but  far  greater  evils 
remain.  The  pilgrim-tax,  to  which  Britain  has  so  long 
given  sanction,  is  one.  The  Shraddha,  or  funeral 
feast,  is  another.  How  degrading  to  human  nature, 
that  an  idea  so  full  of  absurdity,  associated  with  such 
enormous  expense,  and  followed  by  so  much  misery, 
should  form  one  of  the  great  supports  of  Hindooism  I 
At  the  moment  of  death,  says  the  Brahmin,  the  soul 
of  the  departed  assumes  a  body  about  the  size  of  the 
human  thumb ;  and  if  the  shraddha  is  not  performed, 
the  deceased  must  ever  remain  in  this  state — cannot 
enter  another  body,  or  advance  one  step  towards  any 
relief  or  enjoyment;  while,  according  to  the  Hindoo 
law,  the  person  who  has  neglected  it  cannot  inherit  an 
estate !  The  act  is  professedly  one  of  benevolence  to 
the  poor,  but  the  effect  is  only  an  increase  of  their 
misery,  as  the  Brahmins  engross  nearly  the  whole 
distribution.  A  case  has  lately  occurred  which  will 
prove  the  misery  that  accompanies  a  shraddha. 

The  shraddha  performed  in  Calcutta  by  Baboo 
Ram  Gopal  Mullick,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  in- 
habitants of  Calcutta,  has  occasioned  such  deep 
distress  to  the  poor,  and  tlie  loss  of  so  many  lives. 
The  Mullick  family  are  famed  in  Calcutta  and  its 
vicinity  for  the  splendour  of  their  shraddhas,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  large  sums  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  distributing  among  the  mendicants  who  flock 
to  these  festivals.  It  was,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  great 
fame  they  had  acquired  for  such  liberality,  that  when 
it  was  rumoured  through  the  country  that  the  ]\Iullicks 
would  perform  a  shraddha,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  even  those  afflicted  with  disease,  forsook  their 
occupations,  and  began  to  flock  in  crowds  to  Calcutta 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  money.  We  have  also  heard 
that  proclamation  was  made  by  beat  of  drum,  that  a 
rupee  (some  say  two  rupees)  would  be  given  to  each 
individual.  This  naturally  increased  the  frenzy  of  the 
poor  creatures,  and  for  several  days  all  the  roads 
leading  to  Calcutta  were  crowded  with  people  hastening 
to  the  Mullick's  shraddha.  The  villages  for  thirty 
miles  round  Calcutta  were  emptied  of  half  their  inmates ; 
nor  was  it  single  individuals  who  undertook  this  jour- 
ney, but  whole  families,  including  the  father,  the 
mother,  and  all  the  children,  however  little  ;  some  led 
by  the  hand,  others  in  arms,  some  on  the  breast,  others 
on  the  head  or  on  the  shoulders,  all  quitted  their 
homes  to  obtain  a  single  rupee.  In  a  short  time  the 
number  of  people  assembled  in  the  metropolis  is  .said 
to  have  reached  two  hundred  thousand  ;  these  were 
crowded  together,  as  usual,  in  the  various  alms-houses 
of  the  Mullicks  and  their  friends,  with  scarcely  room 
to  move,  and  no  convenience  for  sleeping  ;  and  when 
locked  in  there,  were  detained  for  two  or  three  days 
without  food ;  they  were  then  dismissed,  the  greater 
part  of  them  without  a  pice.  The  Hurkaru  (news- 
paper) mentions,  that  not  more  than  4000  rupees  were 
distributed  among  this  immense  crowd ;  and  a  writer 
in  the  Government  Gazette  affirms,  that  few  besides 
the  Brahmins  received  any  thing. 

This  vast  multitude,  thus  let  loose  in  the  city, 
goaded  on  by  a  long  starvation,  having  a  long  journey 
before  them,  and  being  without  a  cowrie  to  purchase 
food  for  themselves  or  for  their  starving  children, 
began  to  plunder  the  shops  in  every  direction,  and  to 
seize  upon  food  wherever  they  could  obtain  it.  A 
report  was  spread  among  them  that  government  had 
ordered  them  to  help  themselves  to  whatever  they 
could  find  to  support  life ;  a  report  eminently  false,  but 

♦  From  Periodical  Accounts  of  Serampore  Mission  (1830), 
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which  served  to  stimulate  their  thirst  for  plunder. 
Though  some;  however,  were  able  thus  to  obtain  food, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  mendicants  were  necessarily 
perishing  through  want.  In  this  distressing  dilemma, 
a  number  of  the  rich  Baboos  of  Calcutta  came  forward, 
and  supplying  the  wants  of  these  miserable  creatures 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  have  secured  their  bless- 
ing. Among  these  Baboo  Ashootosh  Dey  took  the 
lead,  and  for  eight  days  successively  dispensed  food  to 
all  who  applied  for  it  at  his  alms-house.  We  also 
hear,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  Zavieendars  (or 
holder  of  a  province)  in  the  country,  by  whose  door 
the  crowds  passed,  pitying  their  forlorn  condition,  most 
cheerfully  opened  their  stores  to  supply  their  wants. 
How  many  lives  have  been  lost  on  this  occasion  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  ;  but  that  the  number  of  those  who 
never  returned  to  their  homes  must  have  been  very 
great,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Thus  ended  this  great  shraddha.  The  Chundrika 
says  that  the  indiscriminate  gift  of  money  to  mendi- 
cants is  no  essential  part  of  the  ceremony ;  and  we 
most  sincerely  hope  it  will  fall  into  disuse.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  country.  It  leads 
the  industrious  to  travel,  under  every  inconvenience, 
for  several  days,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  gratis  about 
as  much  money  as  they  might  have  earned  by  their 
own  labour  at  home.  It  puts  a  stop  for  nearly  a 
week  to  business  in  and  about  the  metropolis ;  and 
occasions  the  greatest  distress,  both  to  those  who 
employ  the  poor,  and  to  the  poor  themselves.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  disastrous  termination  of  this  shrad- 
dha will  serve  to  discourage  the  practice.  The  dis- 
grace which  it  has  entailed  on  those  who  thus  drew 
these  crowds  together,  and  then  dismissed  them  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  starvation,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  almost  sufficient  to  deter  other  rich  natives  from 
holding  out  expectations  which  they  cannot  fulfil. 
Since  the  great  famine  in  1770,  there  has  been  no  dis- 
tress in  Calcutta  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  this 
shraddha.  Go  where  we  will,  we  hear  of  nothing  but 
the  Mullick's  great  shraddha ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
it  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  lost  in  the  circle  of  the  poor. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  remember  disappoint- 
ments longer  than  success.  In  one  respect,  therefore, 
though  this  festival  has  inflicted  incalculable  distress 
on  thousands  of  the  poor  and  miserable,  it  may  prove 
an  essential  benefit  to  the  country ;  inasmuch  as  it  will, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  deter  the  poor  from  again 
leaving  their  homes,  and  flocking  to  the  metropolis 
upon  such  delusive  expectations.  How  true  it  is,  that 
**  their  sorrows  shall  be  multiplied  that  hasten  after 
another  god!"  Were  the  vast  sums  thus  expended 
in  funeral  feasts  to  be  spent  in  the  instruction  of  the 
living,  what  amazing  progress  might  be  made  in  men- 
tal improvement ! 

Ci)c  Cabinet. 

The  Minister  is  enjoined  to  take  heed  to  the 
doctrine,  that  is,  to  the  doctrine  delivered  by  the  in- 
spired apostles,  and,  by  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
committed  to  St.  Timothy.  And  this,  my  brethren, 
must  be  your  rule;  you  have  no  authority  to  preach 
new-fangled  opinions  of  your  own,  or  to  adopt  those 
of  any  uninspired  self-commissioned  teachers  ;  you 
must  stick  close  to  the  doctrine,  to  the  form  of  sound 
words,  originally  delivered  to  the  saints  ;  you  are  to  lay 
open  the  wonderful  scheme  of  man's  redemption ;  you 
are  to  lay  open  its  entireness ;  you  are  to  set  it  forth 
faithfully  and  exactly,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  holy 
Scriptures;  and,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  their  plain,  natural,  unsophisticated  mean- 
ing, in  the  Offices,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the 
Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  doctrine 
will  always  find  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  those  that 
shall  be  saved,  and  bear  down  all  opposition,  internal 
or  external,  of  the  carnal  man.     But  if,  instead  of 


preaching  Christ,  you  are  content  to  preach  only  So- 
crates or  Seneca ;  if,  instead  of  the  everlasting  Gospel 
of  the  living  God,  you  preach  some  extract  only  of 
your  own,  accommodated,  by  a  bold  retrenchment  of 
mysteries,  to  the  blindness  and  the  pride  of  human 
reason ;  depend  upon  it,  animated  enthusiasm  will  be 
an  overmatch  for  dry  frigid  ethics;  superstition  will 
be  an  overmatch  for  all  such  mutilated  gospels ;  and 
crafty  atheism,  taking  advantage  of  the  extravagance 
of  the  first,  the  insipidity  of  the  second,  the  enormities 
of  the  third,  and  of  the  rash  concessions  of  half-be- 
lievers, will  make  an  easy  conquest  of  them  all 

The  whole  Gospel,  with  all  its  mysteries,  must  be 
preached  in  all  congregations. — Bp.  Ryder. 

Faith. — Faith  is  the  staff" whereupon  we  stay  both 
in  life  and  death,  which  faith  tells  us  that  God  through 
Christ  is  become  propitious  unto  us.  By  faith  we  are 
blessed,  saith  St.  Paul  in  the  third  to  the  Galatians; 
by  faith  we  rejoice  in  tribulation,  in  the  fifth  to  the 
Romans ;  by  faith  we  have  access  unto  God,  in  the 
third  to  the  Ephesians.  This  is  the  shield  whereby 
we  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  Satan,  this  is  the  means 
whereby  we  resist  his  power.  Nahash  the  Ammonite 
would  make  peace  with  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  but 
upon  condition  that  he  might  thrust  out  their  right 
eyes.  This  old  Ammonite,  our  enemy,  would  offer 
peace  to  God's  children,  but  it  is  upon  condition  ;  for 
he  would  have  their  right  eyes,  or  that  blessed  faith 
that  holds  the  soul-saving  love  of  Christ  crucified,  put 
out:  but  will  the  true  Gileadites  yield  to  such  a 
condition  ?  No,  not  for  ten  thousand  worlds  of  riches. 
Have  we  any  thing  to  do  at  the  throne  of  God  in 
heaven?  there  we  have  but  two  pleas,  the  one  of 
innocency,  the  other  of  mercy.  Because  we  cannot 
plead  the  plea  of  innocency,  faith  bids  us  boldly  plead 
the  plea  of  mercy,  and  tells  us  the  Judge  is  reconciled. 
What  shall  separate  us,  being  once  confirmed  in  faith, 
from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  1  "  Shall  powers 
or  principalities  ?  things  present,  or  things  to  come  ?" 
No,  neither  life  nor  death.  What  manner  of  faith 
Christ  commendeth  in  the  Gospel,  we  read  by  that  of 
Mary  Magdalen,  who  after  sorrowing  and  weeping  for 
her  sins,  Christ  tells  her,  "  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole  ;"  as  if  he  should  have  said,  Mary,  this  weeping, 
this  repenting  faith  is  faith  indeed.  When  he  had 
seen  the  religious  duty  of  the  Samaritan  that  came 
back  to  give  God  praise,  and  fell  down  at  Christ's  feet, 
he  saith  unto  him  also,  "  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole:"  as  if  he  should  have  said,  this  humble  faith, 
this  religious  faith,  is  a  saving  faith  ;  "  go  in  peace." 
The  blind  man  that  cried,  **  Son  of  David,  have  mercy 
upon  me,"  and  being  reproved  would  not  leave 
"  mercy"  until  he  obtained  "  mercy,"  Christ  saith  to 
him  as  to  the  former,  "  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole;"  as  if  he  should  have  said,  this  praying  faith 
of  thine  is  a  good  faith ;  "  receive  thy  sight."  What 
made  many  old  saints  to  endure  bonds  and  imprison- 
ment, to  be  stoned,  to  be  hewn  asunder  1  It  was 
faith,  saith  the  apostle.  This  was  no  palsy  faith,  but 
firm  and  constant  unto  the  end,  that  comforts  the 
languishing  mind,  and  says,  "  if  we  live,  we  live  unto 
the  Lord,"  yea,  *'  whether  we  live  or  die,  we  are  the 
Lord's." — From  Dlsce  Mori, — Learne  to  dye,  by  Chris. 
Sutton,  D.B.  1618. 


^Poetrj). 

SUMMER. 

{_For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

O  EARTH,  how  beautiful,  how  bright. 

Art  thou  in  all  thy  summer's  glory  ; 
What  radiant  charms  entrance  the  sight, 
What  scenes  of  calm  and  pure  delight 
Banish  each  trace  of  man's  sad  story ! 
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The  soft  deep  azure  of  the  sky, 

The  sun  in  dazzling  splendour  shining, 

The  dark-green  foliage  waving  high, 

Sweet  flowers  of  every  form  and  dye, 
In  wreaths  of  wild  luxuriance  twining  ; 

The  hum  of  insects  on  the  breeze. 

Their  bright  wings  to  the  sun  disclosing ; 

The  cattle-group  beneath  the  trees, 

Enjoying  the  voluptuous  ease 

In  which  all  nature  seems  reposing ; 

Loaded  with  sweets,  the  wanton  air 

Just  stirs  the  leaves  with  gentle  motion ; 

"While  scenes  so  tranquil  and  so  fair 

Lull  to  repose  each  anxious  care, 
And  waken  calm  and  pure  devotion. 

And  has  God  deck'd  this  lovely  scene 

For  man, who  forfeited  each  blessing; 
The  earth  in  smiling  beauty  green, 
The  sparkling  streams,  the  blue  serene, 
In  all  his  boundless  love  expressing  ? 

Lord,  from  whose  bounty  day  by  day 
A  thousand  precious  gifts  are  flowing, 

To  thee  we  consecrate  the  lay. 

To  thee  our  hearts  glad  homage  pay, 
With  every  grateful  feeling  glowing. 

And  as  o'er  hill,  and  dale,  and  grove, 
The  enraptur'd  eye  is  fondly  ranging, 

We'll  think  on  brighter  scenes  above. 

Rich  promise  of  a  Saviour's  love, 
Where  all  is  deathless  and  unchanging.    H.  A. 


The  Church  in  Russia. — The  following  statistical 
view,  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  will  be 
found  to  supply  many  important  points  of  information, 
not  furnished  either  by  writers  on  Church  history,  or 
on  the  general  history  and  geography  of  that  colossal 
state.  The  established  Chiirch  in  Russia  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  all  other  denominations  are 
tolerated — Jews,  Mohammedans,  Lamaites,  Brahmans, 
and  Shamarites.  Of  the  established,  or  orthodox 
Greek  Church,  tbe  members  may  be  said  to  amount 
to  31,782,000.  The  emperor  is  the  head.  With  re- 
spect to  its  constitution  and  independence,  it  has  no 
connexion  with  any  of  the  four  patriarchs  of  the 
Oriental  Church.  The  will  of  the  monarch  is  the 
highest  point  of  appeal,  but  the  business  of  the 
Church  is  under  the  management  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
in  connexion  with  tlie  minister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
To  this  supreme  legislative  court  the  consistories  and 
clergy,  both  superior  and  inferior,  are  subject.  The 
consistories  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  each  of 
these  consistories  stands  under  the  presidency  of  an 
archiereiss,  or  one  of  the  dignified  clergy,  and  forms 
an  eparchy.  The  clergy  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy.  1.  The  secular 
clergy  consist  of  the  archihierei,  or  eparchs,  such  as 
metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bishops  ;  the  two  for- 
mer of  which  dignitaries  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  sees,  but  depend  simply  on  the  will  or 
favour  of  the  monarch.  Some  of  the  dignified  clergy 
are  liberated  from  the  charge  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  diocese  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
there  are  others  who  have  no  eparchy  in  Russia,  but 
live  there  as  titled  dignitai-ies.  The  lower  orders  of 
the  clergy,  such  as  protopriests,  priests,  and  deacons, 
also  belong   to   the   secular  class.     2.  The  regular 


clergy  consist  of  archimandrites,  priors  and  prioresses, 
monks,  nuns,  and  anchorites.  Though  the  cloisters 
are  not  so  numerous  as  they  once  were,  there  are  still 
480  monasteries,  and  70  nunneries  :  the  number  of 
monks  exceeds  3000,  and  of  nuns  about  1500.  The 
number  of  churches  in  Russia  amounts  in  all  to 
26,747 ;  and  that  of  the  clergy  to  67,900  persons. 
Taking,  however,  into  the  account  the  additional 
number  of  individuals  attached  to  the  clergy  for  the 
service  of  the  church,  not  fewer  than  1-58, 475  persons 
are  dependent  on  the  altar  for  subsistence.  These 
are,  for  the  most  part,  paid  out  of  the  public  funds, 
government  having,  since  1764,  secularised  the  lands 
belonging  to  most  of  the  churches  and  monasteries ; 
some,  however,  still  retain  their  appropriated  lands. 
The  great  proportion  of  the  clergy  who  receive  their 
education  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  at  the 
four  existing  academies,  are  exceedingly  ignorant. 
Few  of  them  are  versed  in  the  higher  branches  of 
science,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  fewer 
still  are  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Vast  numbers  of  them  are  barely  qualified  to  repeat 
the  church  service,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  clerical 
habiliments,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  lowest 
of  the  people.  They  are  only  permitted  to  marry 
once,  and  are  prohibited  from  marrying  widows. 
Their  sons  devote  themselves  to  the  same  profession, 
and  from  them  the  demand  for  the  future  clergy  is 
supplied :  the  archihierei  are  obliged  to  remain  in 
a  state  of  celibacy.  No  person  who  is  a  member  of 
the  national  Church  is  allowed,  wliatever  may  be  his 
convictions,  to  leave  that  Church  and  join  any  other 
communion  ;  and  all  who  join  it  from  other  com- 
munions must  submit  to  become  catechumens,  and 
receive  the  rite  of  baptism  according  to  the  Greek 
forms. — Christian  Remembrancer. 

Popish  Missions. — The  following  confession  of  the 
small  results  arising  from  popish  missions  in  the 
East,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Abbe  Dubois : — During 
the  long  period  I  have  lived  in  India  in  the  capacity 
of  a  missionary,  I  have  made,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
native  missionary,  in  all,  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred converts,  of  both  sexes.  Of  this  number  two- 
thirds  were  pariahs,  or  beggars  ;  and  the  rest  were 
composed  of  sudras,  vagrants,  and  outcasts  of  several 
tribes,  who,  being  without  resource,  turned  Christians 
in  order  to  form  new  connexions,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marriage,  or  with  some  other  interested  views. 
Among  them  are  to  be  found  some  also  who  believed 
themselves  to  be  possessed  by  the  devil,  and  who 
turned  Christians  after  having  been  assured  that  on 
their  receiving  baptism  the  unclean  spirits  would 
leave  them,  never  to  return  ;  and  I  will  declare  it, 
with  shame  and  confusion,  that  1  do  not  remember 
any  one  who  may  be  said  to  have  embraced  Christ- 
ianity from  conviction,  and  through  quite  disinterested 
motives.  Among  these  new  converts  many  aposta- 
tised and  relapsed  into  paganism,  finding  that  the 
Christian  religion  did  not  afford  them  the  temporal 
advantages  they  had  looked  for  in  embracing  it ;  and 
I  am  verily  ashamed,  that  the  resolution  I  have  taken 
to  declare  the  whole  truth  on  this  subject  forces  me  to 
make  the  humiliating  avowal,  that  those  who  con- 
tinued Christians  are  the  very  worst  among  my  flock. 
I  know  that  my  brother- missionaries  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  although  more  active  and  more  zealous, 
perhaps,  than  myself,  have  not  been  more  fortunate, 
either  in  the  number  or  the  quality  of  their  proselytes. 
— Letters  of  Abbt  Dubois. 
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THE  ETERNAL  SABBATH  OF  GOD'S 
PEOPLE. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Palmer  Hutton,  M.A. 
Minister  of  Sydenham  Chapel. 

The  people  of  God  have  many  unspeakable 
blessings  even  in  the  present  world.  The 
remission  of  their  sins,  and  justification  of 
their  persons,  through  the  righteousness  of 
their  surety  Jesus  Christ,  the  renewal  of 
their  natures  after  the  Divine  image,  and 
the  spiritual  tastes  and  affections  which  flow 
therefrom,  are  blessings  too  great  for  any 
to  comprehend  who  have  not  experienced 
them.  But  these  are  only  the  first-fruits  of 
the  happiness  that  awaits  them  in  another 
world,  when  they  shall  fully  realise  the  ful- 
fdraent  of  the  gracious  promise,  "  There  re- 
maineth  therefore  a  rest  for  the  people  of 
God."  When  the  apostle  makes  this  de- 
claration, in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
he  evidently  alludes  to  the  sabbaths  or 
periods  of  rest  appointed  for  the  Jews,  of 
which  there  were  three,  all  typical  doubtless 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel.  There  was 
the  weekly  sahhath,  a  day  of  rest  appointed 
by  God  for  our  first  parents  in  paradise,  as 
necessary  for  the  happiness  of  man  even  in 
the  days  of  innocence,  and  equally,  there- 
fore, obligatory  on  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam.  There  was  the  sabbath  of  every 
seventh  year — a  year  of  rest  appointed  for 
tliem ;  one  in  every  seven,  when  the  Jews 
were  commanded  to  cease  from  every  la- 
borious work,  and  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labour  in  joy  and  peace,  leaving  it  to 
God  to  provide  by  an  especial  miracle  for 
the  supply  of  their  wants  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Again,  the  year  of  jubilee,  or  every  fiftieth 
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year,  was  to  be  a  year  of  cessation  from 
labour,  and  of  public  and  universal  instruc- 
tion, and  of  remission  of  all  debts,  of  what- 
soever amount  or  nature  ;  and  it  had  these 
two  particular  privileges  peculiar  to  itself — 
a  deliverance  of  bondsmen  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  a  restoration  of  any  inheritance 
that  had  been  sold,  mortgaged,  or  forfeited. 
Not  only  were  debtors  released,  as  in  the 
other  sabbatical  years,  but  slaves  were  set 
at  liberty,  and  the  inheritance  which  had 
been  parted  with  was  restored  to  its  original 
owner.  Each  of  these  seasons  was  called  a 
Sabbath,  or  period  of  rest.  The  apostle,  in 
the  passage  referred  to,  uses  the  very  word 
which  belongs  to  these  sabbaths,  when  he 
says,  "  There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest" — ■ 
(ra/3jSaTic-/>to?,  a  keeping  of  a  sabbath.  He  had 
been  proving  that  there  is  a  rest  not  yet 
experienced,  typified  and  prefigured  by  these 
sabbaths ;  a  rest,  when  the  labours  of  the 
world  and  flesh  shall  be  over ;  when  not  only 
sin,  but  the  consequences  of  sin,  shall  be 
done  away  ;  when  believers  shall  receive  not 
the  title  only  of  the  heavenly  inheritance, 
but  the  actual  enjoyment  and  possession  of 
it.  "  We  which  believe  do  enter,"  or  are 
entering,  '*  into  rest."  He  shews  that  there 
was  something  more  than  the  weekly  sab- 
bath ;  for  God  spoke  of  rest  long  after  that 
institution  was  made  :  *'  As  he  said.  As  I  have 
sworn  in  my  wrath,  if  they  shall  enter  into 
my  rest."  Nor  was  it  the  rest  of  Canaan,  says 
the  apostle ;  "  for  if  Jesus,"  that  is,  Joshua, 
"  had  given  them  rest" — if  Canaan,  to  which 
Joshua  conducted  them,  had  been  the  rest 
which  God  intended  — "  then  would  he  not 
afterwards  have  spoken  of  another  day." 
"  There  remaineth^  therefore,  a  rest  for  the 
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people  of  God,"  particularly  prefigured  by 
the  rest  of  the  jubilee  year,  because  to  this 
year  belonged  the  privilege  of  release  from 
bondage,  as  well  as  debt,  and  of  redemption 
of  the  possession  which  had  been  sold  or  for- 
feited. It  is  to  this  sabbath,  which  was  pre- 
figured by  those  enjoyed  by  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  I  shall  direct  the  attention  of  my 
readers. 

This  rest  may  be  regarded,  first,  in  its 
negative  character,  as  a  cessation  from  evil. 

And  what  is  the  first  evil  from  which  this 
everlasting  sabbath  will  bring  release  ?  Shall 
we  not  ansvv'er  the  question  at  once  by  saying, 
cessation  from  sin,  rest  from  all  temptations, 
or  liability  to  evil?  But  is  not  this  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  present  world,  of  the  Gospel 
jubilee  as  proclaimed  on  earth?  Truly  it 
is.  From  the  guilt  of  sin,  its  heavy,  severe, 
accumulating  burden  of  debt,  which  we  pray 
daily  to  be  remitted,  and  for  the  remission 
of  which  a  daily  provision  is  made.  But  do 
we  not  rest  also  from  the  dominion  of  sin  in 
the  present  world?  Yes,  we  are  called, 
blessed  be  God,  to  be  holy ;  and  holiness  is 
of  necessity  cessation  from  sin  in  its  power. 
But  we  are  not  delivered  from  the  possibility 
of  sinning.  Some  of  the  holiest  servants  of 
God  have  fallen ;  and  while  we  have  any 
remains  of  the  old  nature  within  us,  we  shall 
ever  be  liable  to  fall,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  our  natural  or  acquired  corrup- 
tions. Even  though  preserved  by  Divine 
grace,  through  constant  watchfulness  on  our 
part,  from  falling  into  sin  in  its  worst  cha- 
racters, yet  are  we  compassed  about  with 
innumerable  infirmities,  which  sore  let  and 
hinder  us  in  "  running  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us  ;"  infirmities  of  judgment,  of  af- 
fection, motive,  and  temper,  by  which  we 
often  fail  perfectly  to  do  the  things  which 
we  would. 

Now  the  highest  desire  connected  with 
this  rest,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  God,  is 
deliverance  from  the  least  remains  of  sin. 
Their  idea  of  heaven  is  to  belike  God,  per- 
fectly conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son. 
Every  man  sighs  for  a  state  most  opposite  to 
the  evil  which  depresses  him.  The  debtor 
sighs  for  deliverance,  the  slave  for  liberty, 
the  sick  for  health,  and  the  Christian  for 
holiness.  Release  from  bondage  was  peculiar 
to  the  year  of  jubilee  ;  while  remission  of 
debts,  cessation  from  labour,  and  instruc- 
tion in  God's  covenant,  were  common  to  all 
the  sabbatical  years  ;  and  this  seems  emi- 
nently to  prefigure  the  rest  remaining  to 
us.  Hence  the  faith  of  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  apostles,  overlooking  all  intervening 
events,  constantly  anticipated  the  second 
coming  of  the  Redeemer  as  the  period  of 
their  perfect   release   from  evil.     "  I  know 


that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  :  and 
though,  after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this 
body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God." 
"  As  for  me,  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in  right- 
eousness :  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake 
in  thy  likeness." 

But  this  rest  is  a  cessation  also  from  all 
the  consequences  of  sin.  Here  every  fresh 
year  makes  some  amongst  us  mourners,  or 
threatens  the  loss  of  our  chiefest  earthly 
blessings.  Losses  of  property,  or  health,  or 
reputation,  bereavement  of  friends  more  or 
less  closely  united  to  us,  disappointments  of 
projects  fondly  realised,  some  or  other  of  a 
thousand  sources  of  disquietude  or  sorrow, 
have  marked  almost  every  one  of  us  as  in- 
heritors of  Adam's  curse,  and  have  fore- 
warned us  of  greater  evils  shortly  to  come. 
But  this  rest  will  be  a  cessation  from  the 
curse  of  sin  itself.  There  will  be  no  more 
sin  there,  and  hence,  of  necessary  and  happy 
consequence,  no  more  curse. 

Let  the  tears  of  the  mourner,  then,  cease 
to  flow ;  an  uninterrupted  sabbath  is  coming, 
where  the  rest  here  broken  shall  be  renewed ; 
the  losses  of  health,  or  friends,  or  property, 
abundantly  recompensed;  and  every  sound  of 
mourning  swallowed  up  in  the  songs  of  ever- 
lasting rejoicing.  *'  He  will  swallow  up  death 
in  victory;  and  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away 
tears  from  off  all  faces."  Here  the  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  ;  but 
there  shall  be  a  creation  upon  which  no 
change  nor  evil  of  corruption  or  sorrow 
shall  ever  pass. 

But  this  brings  us  to  a  higher  considera- 
tion of  this  future  rest.  It  is  not  only  deliver- 
ance from  evil,  but  enjoyment  of  good  ;  as  the 
jubilee  proclaimed,  in  its  two  peculiar  bless- 
ings, not  only  deliverance  from  bondage,  but 
restoration  of  property,  repossession  of  the 
inheritance  which  had  been  sold  or  forfeited. 
Hitherto  we  have  contemplated  only  a  nega- 
tive rest — cessation  from  evil  both  in  the 
cause  and  effect.  But  there  is  a  higher  rest 
than  this  :  there  is  the  possession  of  heaven, 
a  glorious  inheritance  ;  there  is  the  vision  of 
God  the  Father,  Saviour,  and  Comforter,  and 
the  society  of  angels,  and  the  hosts  of  the 
redeemed ;  the  vision  of  God  our  Father, 
Saviour,  and  Comforter,  the  fountain  of  joy 
from  which  all  our  fresh  springs  proceed ; 
the  smile  of  a  countenance  which  lights  up 
the  intelligent  universe  with  glory,  and  which 
illumines  every  holy  being,  from  the  seraph 
and  cherub  to.  the  least  and  last  of  the 
redeemed  admitted  within  its  rays.  This  is 
the  sum,  and  centre,  and  source  of  that  en- 
joyment, to  be  admitted  into  that  presence : 
to  behold  that  face  —  to  dwell  in  the  light  of 
that  reconciled  countenance  —  to  be  regarded 
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by  such  a  being  with  parental  feelings  of 
sympathy,  tenderness,  and  love  :  "  We  know 
not  what  we  shall  be;  but  we  know  that, 
when  he  sliall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  hinn, 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  Oh,  glorious 
season,  when  the  long-forfeited  inheritance 
of  eternal  life  shall  be  restored  ;  when,  instead 
of  paradise,  the  original  possession,  the  hea- 
ven of  heavens  itself  shall  be  bestowed; 
and  instead  of  some  signs  of  the  favour  of 
God,  and  partial  communication  with  him, 
there  shall  be  a  never-clouded  vision,  an  un- 
interrupted communion,  an  exaltation  to  the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God  himself;  when, 
instead  of  beholding  Adam  in  paradise,  the 
head  and  instrumental  author  of  our  happi- 
ness and  joy,  we  shall  see  the  second  Adam, 
the  Son  of  God,  in  our  nature,  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  exalting  us  to  be  kings  and 
priests  together  with  him.  To  be  delivered 
from  such  danger,  to  be  acquitted  of  such 
guilt,  to  be  freed  from  such  corruption,  to  be 
in  possession  of  such  an  inheritance,  to  be 
admitted  to  such  a  presence  —  and  all  this  as 
the  purchase  of  such  a  redemption,  the  fruit 
of  such  humiliation,  suffering,  and  death  — 
and  to  see  before  us,  in  our  own  nature,  the 
Author  of  it  all, —  we  may  conceive,  in  such 
considerations,  something  of  the  rest  which 
remaineth  for  God's  people. 

We  have  still  another  source  of  enjoyment 
in  the  heavenly  sabbath :  the  society  of  fel- 
low-spirits to  which  we  shall  be  joined.  Every 
creature  requires  some  of  its  own  kind  to 
share  in  its  pursuits,  to  sympathise  in  its 
emotions,  and  to  partake  of  its  joys.  Even 
in  paradise  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone,  nor  would  it  be  good  for  him  even  in 
heaven.  Hence  his  rest  will  not  only  be 
derived  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  higher 
nature  above  him,  but  of  equal  natures  and 
fellow-spirits  around  him.  Behold  the  host 
of  bright  and  holy  intelligences  —  the  sight  of 
the  glory  of  one  of  whom  overwhelmed  even 
the  best  of  our  brethren  and  companions  in 
tribulation  while  on  earth,  and  made  them  to 
fall  down  and  become  as  dead  men — pos- 
sessed of  such  power,  that  one  of  them  could 
slay  a  whole  army  in  a  single  night  —  of  such 
swiftness,  that  they  fly  more  quickly  to  exe- 
cute the  commands  of  their  Sovereign  than 
the  sunbeams  issue  from  the  orb  of  day  — 
so  holy,  as  to  be  filled  with  unceasing  love 
to  God,  admiration  of  his  character,  delight 
in  his  perfections,  and  with  love  to  all  their 
fellows,  who  cease  not  day  nor  night  to  cry 
holy,  holy,  holy  !  Oh,  what  society  will  the 
holy  worshipper  find  here!  they  that  are 
wearied  with  the  imperfections  of  earthly 
worsliip,  with  the  hinderances  which  beset 
them  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house  below. 
What  songs  resound  through  that  heavenly 


temple  !  what  order  is  there  in  the  form  of 
that  heavenly  worship  !  what  beauty  of  holi- 
ness is  the  garment  of  these  spirits !  what 
united  hallelujahs  burst  from  those  happy 
lips ! 

But  there  are  other  members  of  this  hea- 
venly society  with  whom  this  everlasting 
sabbath  is  to  be  spent :  the  friends  we  loved 
on  earth,  purified  and  refined  above ;  the 
companions  with  whom  we  took  sweet  coun- 
sel ;  the  partner  of  our  bosom,  who  was  our 
helpmate  in  the  love  of  God  ;  the  children 
whom  we  presented  to  God,  and  watched 
over  as  his  heritage ;  and  the  holy  ones  to 
whom  we  were  joined  in  spirit,  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets,  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  the  apostles,  the  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs, borne  into  the  heavenly  world  before  us 
in  spirit,  and  raised  up  together  with  us  from 
the  dust  in  the  body;  the  society  of  the 
whole  company  of  the  redeemed,  and  that 
not  sanctified  only  in  part  as  here,  but  per- 
fected and  glorified.  This  is  something  of 
that  rest  which  will  be  proclaimed  to  the 
people  of  God. 

But  who  are  this  pepple  ?  Let  us  take  one 
characteristic  drawn  from  the  subject  before 
us. 

Who  of  us  delight  in  our  periods  of  rest 
on  earth,  the  sabbath  of  cessation  from  the 
things  of  time,  and  in  contemplation  of  spi- 
ritual and  eternal  things  ?  There  cannot  be 
a  better  test  of  our  meetness  for  the  rest  in 
heaven,  or  a  more  sure  characteristic  of  the 
people  for  whom  the  eternal  rest  remains. 
What  are  our  preparatory  sabbaths  or  days 
of  rest  on  earth?  Do  we  call  the  sabbath 
"  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honour- 
able ?"  Or  is  it  weariness  to  us  1  do  we  long 
for  its  hours  of  religious  service  to  pass,  and 
for  the  return  of  the  employments  or  amuse- 
ments of  the  week  ? 

Let  this  be  felt  as  a  certain  truth,  that  just 
in  such  proportion  as  the  love  of  the  sabbath 
and  the  other  commandments  is  written  in 
our  hearts,  and  manifested  in  our  lives,  just 
so  much  of  preparation  have  we  for  the 
heavenly  world.  If  we  love  the  day  of 
God,  we  shall  live  and  delight  in  his  eter- 
nal day  in  heaven;  if  we  love  his  earthly 
courts,  we  shall  love  his  heavenly  court, 
where  he  is  revealed  face  to  face,  and  seen 
even  as  he  is. 


MOHAMMEDISM.— No.  L 

Arabia — Inhabitants. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  history  and 
religion  of  that  arch  impostor,  whose  false  doctrines 
have  spread  so  widely,  which  are  now  professed 
by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  deluded 
votaries,  and  which  oppose  so  strong  a  barrier  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  Christian  faith— -a  barrier, 
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however,  which  will  douhtless  eventually  be  over- 
thrown,— it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  survey  of 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  that  remarkable 
people  among  whom  he  was  born.  We  shall  thus  be 
enabled  to  account  more  satisfactorily  for  the  rapid 
progress  of  Mohammedism  ;  and  also  to  trace  to  their 
legitimate  source  many  of  those  doctrines  set  forth  in 
the  Koran  — "  that  endless  incoherent  rhapsody  of 
fable,"  as  it  is  styled  by  Gibbon,  "  and  precept,  and 
declamation ;  which  seldom  excites  a  sentiment  or  an 
idea;  which  sometimes  crawls  in  the  dust,  and  is 
sometimes  lost  in  the  clouds." 

In  considering  tbe  peculiar  character  of  the  people 
of  Arabia,  we  must  recollect  that  little  or  no  change 
has  been  wrought  by  the  succession  of  generations  on 
their  habits  and  customs;  they  are  still  what  their 
forefathers  were  ages  ago.  Amidst  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires,  and  the  advancement  of  science,  their  wild 
tribes  have  undergone  little  improvement;  and  the 
wandering  Arabs  of  the  present  day  aftbrd  a  perfect 
picture  of  those  tribes  which  existed  even  before  the 
appearance  of  Mohammed. 

Arabia,  the  Kedem  of  the  Scripture,  and  which  has 
in  all  ages  been  remarkable  for  the  independence  of 
its  inhabitants,  forms  that  barren  peninsula  tbat  lies 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was 
divided  by  Ptolemy  into  three  parts — Arabia  Deserta, 
Petrsea,  and  Felix;  a  division  still  usually  adopted, 
though  unknown  to  the  Arabians  themselves.*  It  is 
uncertain  whence  its  present  name  is  derived.  Most 
generally  it  is  thought  from  a  Hebrew  word,  signify- 
ing the  west,  mixture,  or  traffic ;  but  according  to  M. 
Volney,  Arab,  in  the  ancient  language  of  those  coun- 
tries, signifies  a  desert  or  solitude. 

According  to  the  traditionary  legends,  the  elder 
tribes,  or  pure  Arabs  {al  Arab  ul  Ariba),  are  descended 
from  Joktan,  the  son  of  Heber,  who  is  said  to  have 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Arabia  soon  after  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues,  and  there  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Yemen.  The  mixed  Arabs,  or  Mostarabs  {al  Arab  ul 
Mostareba),  are  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  "  When 
Ishmael  had  attained  man's  estate,"  says  Josephus, 
*'  he  married  a  wife  of  the  Egyptians  (from  whence 
his  mother  had  her  original),  by  whom  he  had  twelve 
sons.  These  are  they  that  began  and  made  famous 
the  nation  of  the  Arabians,  as  well  in  respect  of  their 
prowess  as  of  the  dignitv  of  Abraham"  (Gen.  xxv. 
12-18). 

The  prophecy  vouchsafed  concerning  Ishmael's  pos- 
terity, when  it  was  declared  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
to  Hagar,  "  He  will  be  a  wild  man  (or  wild-ass  man) ; 
his  hand  shall  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him  ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  his  brethren,"  has  been  miraculously  fulfilled,  and 
bears  one  amidst  a  thousand  testimonies  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  Jehovah;  although  the 
infidel  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  there  is  an  utter 
discrepancy  between  that  prophecy  and  the  actual 
state  of  the  Arabians.  "  In  order  to  explain  the  pro- 
phecy itself,  and  thence  to  observe  how  perfectly  it  has 
all  along  been  fulfilled,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
(according  to  the  know  style  of  the  Old  Testament) 
what  is  here  understood  of  Ishmael  must  be  chiefly 
understood  of  his  descendants,  in  the  same  manner  as 
what  Jacob  predicts  of  Judah,  and  the  rest  of  his 
sons,f  was  to  relate  to  their  posterity,  and  be  charac- 
teristic of  their  several  tribes.  And  therefore,  to 
take  notice  of  two  of  the  most  odd  and  unaccountable 
branches  of  his  character,  *  he  will  be  a  wild  man,'  or 
a  man  like  a  'wild  ass:'  this  (from  the  known  proper- 
ties of  that  creature)  several  interpreters  have  re- 
solved into  these  qualities,  *  fierce  and  cruel,  loving 
solitude,  and  hating  confinement  of  any  kind.'  How 
far  this  part  of  the  character  was  verified  in  Ishmael, 

*  The  preographical  divisions  now  adopted  are  seven  — Hejaz, 
Tehama,  Yemen,  Iladramaut,  Oman,  Laksa,  and  Nejed. 
t  Gen.  xlix. 


who  lived  in  the  wilderness,  and  became  an  expert 
archer,  his  very  condition  of  life  shews  us ;  and  how 
properly  it  belongs  to  his  posterity  the  Arabians, 
who,  in  every  nation,  have  very  justly  obtained  the 
appellation  oi' wild,  a  slight  inspection  of  history  will 
inform  us."* 

"  The  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs  has, 
indeed,  been  denied  by  Gibbon  ;  but  the  exceptions 
to  that  perpetuity  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inva- 
lidate the  predictions  of  Scripture,  as  applied  to  the 
posterity  of  Ishmael.  As  a  nation  they  have  never 
been  conquered  ;  their  subjugations  have  been  partial 
and  temporary ;  they  escaped  the  yoke  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchies  of  antiquity ;  and  in  modern 
times  the  precarious  jurisdiction  of  Turkey  and  Egypt 
scarcely  extend  beyond  their  frontiers.  Tbe  sneer  of 
Gibbon  is  thus  refuted  by  the  facts  of  history.  The 
'  wild  man'  still  spurns  the  chains  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror ;  still  waylays  the  traveller  by  the  fountain ; 
and  maintains  himself,  as  in  days  of  old,  by  violence 
and  plunder,  sweeping  his  troop  of  fierce  bandits 
across  the  path  of  the  merchant  and  the  pilgrim."-}- 

The  manners  and  habits  of  the  Bedouin  Arab  tribes, 
or  natives  of  the  desert.J  are  now,  as  they  have  ever 
been,  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  ferocity.  They  have 
in  all  ages  been  a  race  of  freebooters ;  distinguished, 
indeed,  for  their  hospitality  under  certain  circum- 
stances ;  but  as  to  their  general  conduct,  a  lawless  race, 
depending  for  their  precarious  subsistence  on  plunder. 
They  have  provoked  the  enmity  of  their  neighbours, 
and  live  in  a  constant  state  of  hostility  towards  all ;  so 
that  there  is  no  travelling  in  safety  through  their 
country  except  in  large  caravans,  which  are  often 
plundered.  The  governor  of  Grand  Cairo  was  at  one 
time  forced  to  keep  four  thousand  horsemen  every 
night  on  the  side  of  the  city  next  the  wilderness,  to 
secure  it  against  their  incursions;  and  even  now  the 
Turks  are  compelled  to  pay  them  a  large  tribute  for 
the  safe  passage  of  their  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  Their 
mode  of  life,  in  fact,  is  in  some  particulars  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  clans  in  the  northern  parts 
of  our  own  country,  which  were  wont  in  feudal  times 
to  make  fearful  inroads  upon  the  property  of  their 
neighbours,  and  deemed  it  quite  lawful  to  proceed  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  plunder  and  rapine. 

"  The  Arabs,"  says  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  "  have  never 
been  entirely  subdued,  nor  has  any  impression  been 
made  on  them  except  on  their  borders,  where  the 
Phoenicians,  Persians,  Ethiopians,  Egyptians,  and  in 
later  ages  the  Othman  Tartars,  have  severally  acquired 
settlements:  but  with  these  exceptions,  the  natives  of 
Ilejaz  and  Yemen  have  preserved  for  ages  the  sole 
dominion  of  their  deserts  and  pastures,  their  moun- 
tains and  fertile  valleys  ;  they  have  also  retained  their 
primitive  manners,  language,  features,  and  character, 
so  long  and  so  remarkably  as  the  Hindus  themselves. 
The  present  genuine  Arabs  of  Syria,  Yemen,  and 
Hejaz,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Hindu  inha- 
bitants of  those  provinces :  their  eyes  are  full  of 
vivacity  ;  their  speech  voluble  and  articulate  ;  their 
deportment  manly  and  dignified  ;  their  minds  always 
attentive ;  and  their  countenances  strongly  marked 
with  a  spirit  of  independence."§ 

As  to  government,  the  wandering  Arabs  scarcely 
know  its  name  ;  they  live  in  a  state  bordering  on 
anarchy.  Each  tribe,  indeed,  has  its  chief  sheik,  and 
every  camp  is  headed  by  a  sheik,  or,  at  least,  by  a 
person  of  authority  or  influence.  This  sheik,  how- 
ever, has  no  positive  or  actual  authority,  unless  he  be 
a  man  of  skill  and  sense.  According  to  Burckhardt, 
he  does  not  derive  any  yearly  income  from  his  tribe  or 
camp,  but  is  obliged  to  support  his  rank  at  his  own 

*  Stackhouse.    See  also  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies. 
t  See  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library. 

i  Called  also  A/il  el  JIajr,  or  people  of  the  rock ;  Ahld  Wab-ar, 
the  dwellers  in  tents. 
§  Asiatic  Researches, 
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expense.  Tliat  he  should  support  the  poor  and  enter- 
t  lifi  strangers,  these  expenses  arc  generally  defrayed 
by  tribute  exacted  from  the  Syrian  villages,  and  tliat 
paid  by  pilgrims  on  their  journey  to  Mecca.  These 
sheiks  do  not  appear  to  have  the  power  of  punishing 
offenders,  or  of  declaring  war  or  peace  ;  their  office  is, 
therefore,  more  of  dignity  than  authority.  ^ 

The  Arabs  arc  in  a  state  of  continual  warfare. 
Peace  is  soon  made  indeed,  but  made  only  to  be 
broken.  Their  great  object  is  plunder  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  their  attacks  on  their  enemies'  camps  are 
more  of  the  character  of  sudden  and  secret  incursions 
than  open  battles. 

Their  hospitality  has  already  been  adverted  to ;  and 
in  this  respect  they  are  indeed  remarkable.  The 
person  of  a  guest  is  held  sacred  by  them  ;  and  he 
who  has  a  single  friend  in  one  of  the  tribes  be- 
comes the  friend  of  all  who  are  at  peace  with  it. 
To  eat  with  an  Arab  in  his  tent  secures  protection. 
The  poorest  of  the  Bedouins  will  always  share  their 
meal  with  a  hungry  stranger,  even  when  they  may 
have  nothing  over  to  supply  their  returning  wants. 
"  The  Arabs,"  says  Mr.  Ives,  "  are  divided  into 
tribes,  and  out  of  as  many  of  these  as  possible  it  is 
advisable,  in  crossing  the  deserts,  to  select  men  ;  for 
no  tribe  of  whom  you  have  a  single  man  w^ill  hurt  or 
molest  you.  Or  if  you  meet  with  any  of  thtir  scouting 
parties,  and  can  prevail  with  a  single  one  to  enter  the 
tent,  drink  coffee  or  eat  rice,  or  any  other  thing,  you 
will  then  be  safe  from  any  insult,  either  from  them  or 
their  brethren  ;  it  being  an  invariable  maxim  with 
them,  never  to  molest  tliose  strangers  with  whom  they 
have  eaten  or  drunk.  Should  any  out-party  come  up 
with  you,  and  hang  back  to  their  main  body  to  com- 
municate intelligence,  even  in  that  case,  if  one  of  your 
men  can  make  greater  haste,  and  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  their  sheriff  or  prince  (sheik),  and  implore 
protection,  you  may  rest  assured  of  your  life  and 
property  ;  for  another  maxim  with  them  is,  that  who- 
soever shall  fly  to  the  powerful  and  supplicate  assist- 
ance has  a  right  to  receive  it." 

Though  so  many  of  the  Arabs  lead  the  wandering 
and  lawless  life  here  adverted  to,  some  of  them  live  in 
a  more  civilised  state.*  As  many  as  forty-two  towns 
have  been  enumerated.  The  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  in  the  Hejaz,  were  built  at  a  very  remote 
period.  Of  the  state  of  these  cities  it  was  long 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge,  from  the 
scrupulous  caution  with  which  those  deemed  in- 
fidels were  excluded  from  approaching.  Mecca,  the 
birth-place  of  Mohammed,  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
under  the  name  of  Macoraba.  It  is  situated  at  nearly 
an  equal  distance  from  icemen  and  Syria.  Medina, 
where  the  impostor  was  buried,  is  above  fifty  miles 
from  the  lied  Sea.f 

The  temple  of  Mecca,  the  Kaaba,  according  to 
tradition,  "  was  built  by  Abraham,  and  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  God ;  but  in  the  age  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  Mohammed,  and  probably  during  a 
long  antecedent  period,  it  had  been  desecrated  by 
idolatry.     It  is  said  to  have  contained  360  idols,  the 

•  These  are  called,  by  -way  of  reproach,  Aid  cl  Madar,  the 
dwellers  in  houses  made  of  clay. 

t  Joseph  Pitts,  of  Exeter,  was  the  first  Englishman  we  know 
of  that  visited  either  of  these  holy  cities.  The  ship  in  which  he 
sailed  being  captured  in  1678  by  a  Moorish  pirate,  he  was  carried 
to  Algiers,  where  he  remained  in  slavery  fifteen  years.  By  cruel 
treatment  he  was  compelled  to  become  a  Mussulman :  in  that 
capacity  he  accompanied  his  master,  an  old  Turkish  bachelor, 
on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  who  gave  him  his  liberty  on  their 
return.  His  narrative  is  homely,  but  surprisingly  accurate.  It 
is  curious  that  Gibbon  seems  not  to  have  seen  or  known  of  it. 
A  much  earlier  traveller,  and  the  first  Christian  in  modern 
times  that  gave  a  tolerable  account  of  Arabia,  was  Ludovico 
Barthema,  of  Bologna,  who  in  1503  visited  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  India.  At  Damascus  he  contrived,  in  the  guise  of  a 
Mamlouk  sohlier,  to  accompany  one  of  the  pilgrim  caravans  to 
Mecca  and  Medina,  where  he  paid  his  devoirs  at  the  tomb  of 
Mohammed,  and  went  through  the  whole  ceremonies  of  the  haj ; 
aUcr  which  he  escaped  to  Jidda,  and  thence  by  way  of  Aden  to 
Veisia.—Hdiuburuh  Cabinet  Library, 


number  of  days  in  the  Arabian  year.  The  Kaaba, 
like  the  temple  of  Delphi,  was  regarded  as  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  entire  nation  :  thither,  in  the  last  month 
of  each  year,  came  all  eminent  for  their  skill  in 
eloquence  and  poetry,  the  only  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions valued  by  the  Arabians,  and  within  its  precincts 
were  suspended  the  compositions  deemed  worthy  of 
being  had  in  remembrance.  The  fondness  of  the 
ancient  Arabs  for  poetry  and  oratory  was  very  great ; 
and  to  gain  the  prize  for  literary  composition  was  the 
highest  object  of  their  youth.  The  victorious  produc- 
tions were  inscribed  in  characters  of  gold  upon  Egyp- 
tian paper,  and  then  hung  up  in  the  temple.  Of  these 
seven  have  been  preserved,  and  translated  by  Sir  Wm. 
Jones. 

The  government  of  Mecca  was  aristocratic.  The 
tribe  of  Koreish  had  obtained  the  guardianship  of 
the  Kaaba,  which  gave  them  great  power,  and  of 
this  the  family  of  which  Mohammed  was  born  was  the 
chief.  This  guardianship  had  formerly  rested  with 
the  tribe  of  Khozaab,  and  had  been  retained  by  them 
for  many  years,  until  at  length  one  Kosa,  of  the  tribe 
of  Koreish,  bought  the  keys  of  the  temple  from  Abu 
Gabshan,  vvhile  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  for  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  of  which  he  afterwards  sincerely 
repented  :  thence  the  Arabian  proverbs,  "  more  vexed 
with  late  repentance  than  Abu  Gabshan ;  more  foolish 
than  Abu  Gabshan,"  &c.  For  many  generations  the 
civil  government  of  Mecca  was  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Hashem,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the 
worship  of  the  temple  ;  and  the  power  with  which  it 
was  invested  seems  to  have  been  employed  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large  ; 
and  in  the  year  that  Mohammed  was  born,  this  tribe 
had  defended  the  city  from  a  powerful  foe,  Abraha, 
the  king  or  viceroy  of  Yemen.  B. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  PHILIP  SKELTOIf.* 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Derriaghy,  near  Lisburn,  in  Ireland,  in  February 
170C-7.  His  grandfather,  who  was  an  engineer  of 
note  in  England,  was  sent  over  by  King  Charles  I.  to 
inspect  the  Irish  fortifications.  The  rebellion  soon 
deprived  him  of  the  benefit  of  this  employment ;  and, 
being  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  he  was  compelled 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  working  with  his  hands.  His 
son  Richard  (father  of  Philip)  appears  to  have  been, 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  gunsmith,  and  after- 
wards a  farmer  and  a  tanner.  When  Philip  was  about 
ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Lisburn  Latin  school. 
The  lad,  it  is  said,  did  not  relish  grammar,  it  seemed 
to  him  dry  and  disagreeable  ;  and  the  master,  in  conse- 
quence, complained  to  his  father,  who  adopted  the 
following  method  of  cure.  He  raised  him  one  Mon- 
day morning  early  out  of  his  bed,  and  having  put  a 
pair  of  coarse  brogues  on  his  feet,  ordered  him  to  go 
out  immediately  into  the  fields  to  work  with  the  com- 
mon labourers.  He  willingly  obeyed  this  command, 
imagining  that  it  would  be  easier  to  work  there  than 
to  annoy  himself  with  hard  study.  His  father  made 
him  carry  stones  on  a  hand-barrow,  and  submit  to 
severe  drudgery  ;  keeping  him  fasting  long  beyond 
the  usual  time,  and  then  sending  him  the  coarsest 
food  to  take  in  the  open  fields.  He  would  not  allow 
him  to  associate  with  the  other  children,  but  bade  him 
go    to   his   companions,    the     servants.       This   hard 

•  See  Life  of  Skelton  by  Biudy ;  and  Chalmers's  Biography. 
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treatment  at  last  broke  down  his  spirit ;  he  began  to 
relent,  and  burst  into  tears.  His  father  then  said  to 
him,  *•  Sirrah,  I'll  make  this  proposal  to  you :  whether 
do  you  choose  to  toil  and  drudge  all  your  life  as  you 
have  these  few  days  past,  living  on  coarse  food,  clad  in 
frieze  [rough  woollen]  clothes,  and  with  brogues  on 
your  feet ;  or  to  apply  to  your  books,  and  eat  and 
drink  and  be  dressed  like  your  brothers  here  ?"  point- 
ing to  his  brothers,  who,  at  vacation,  had  just  then 
come  from  the  university,  decked  out  in  Dublin  finery. 
Poor  Philip,  whose  bones  ached  with  the  hand-barrow, 
said  **  he  would  readily  go  to  school,  and  be  attentive 
to  his  studies."  He  did  so,  and  continued  studious 
ever  after.  From  this  incident  in  the  boyish  history 
of  the  learned  and  excellent  Skelton,  parents  may 
learn  that  a  course  of  apparent  harshness  may  and 
ought  occasionally  to  be  adopted  with  a  refractory 
child ;  provided  only  that  the  parent  is  satisfied  that 
such  a  course  is  indispensable,  and  resorted  to  out 
of  love  to  the  child.  Children,  too,  may  learn  that 
what  looks  like  severity  in  a  parent,  is  often  a  beha- 
viour dictated  by  true  affection,  and  having  a  regard 
to  their  children's  permanent  benefit.  His  judicious 
parent  was  taken  off"  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age ; 
and  shortly  before  he  died,  he  called  Philip  to  him, 
and  desired  him  to  study  medicine  ;  but  the  youth 
fixed  on  divinity  for  his  profession,  believing  himself 
to  be  called  thereto  by  a  voice  more  than  human. 

On  leaving  school,  he  entered  as  a  sizar  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  where  the  famous  Dr.  Delany  was 
both  his  tutor  and  real  friend  ever  after.  He  soon 
obtained  the  reputation  of  a  scholar,  and  at  the  same 
time  exercised  himself  in  cudgel-play  and  boxing, 
in  which  latter  faculty  he  was  allowed  to  be  excellent ; 
and  if  opportunity  offered,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
manifest  his  skill.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
arosh  from  an  irritable  or  quarrelsome  temper;  but 
being  skilled  in  the  art,  he  would  occasionally  shew 
his  pi-oficiency.  Had  I  been  the  director  of  his 
manly  exercises,  I  should,  probably,  not  have  encou- 
raged his  pugilistic  propensities.  In  consequence  of 
a  misunderstanding  which  he  had  with  a  fellow-student, 
who  was  in  some  way  connected  with  Dr.  Baldwin  the 
provost,  his  college-life  was  made  very  uneasy  to  him. 
The  young  man,  out  of  spite,  insinuated  that  Skelton 
was  a  Jacobite  ;  whereupon  the  provost,  enraged  at 
this  charge,  ordered  Skelton  to  appear  before  him. 
Skelton  declared  that  he  was  as  strenuous  for  the  house 
of  Hanover  as  any  in  Ireland ;  but  the  provost,  whose 
mind  had  been  poisoned  by  the  malicious  representa- 
tions of  his  young  favourite,  persecuted  Skelton,  and 
endeavoured  to  keep  him  out  of  a  scholarship.  This, 
however,  he  failed  to  accomplish,  by  mistaking  him  for 
another  of  the  same  name.  He  accordingly  received 
the  reward  of  his  merit,  by  being  elected  to  a  scholar- 
ship at  Trinity  College  in  1726. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  regain  the  provost's  favour 
without  disgraceful  compliances,  he  resolved  to  quit 
the  college  at  the  statutable  period :  he  accordingly 
commenced  B.A.  in  July  1728,  and  had  his  name 
taken  off"  the  college-books  in  May  the  year  following, 
'two  years  before  the  natural  expiration  of  his  scho- 
larship. 

Between  this  time  and  his  entrance  into  orders,  he 
resided  with  his  brother  John,  a  clergyman  and  school- 


master of  Dundalk;  and  took  on  himself  the  manage 
ment  of  the  school,  which  under  him  rose  into  grei 
repute.  He  stayed  here  only  a  short  time,  when 
obtained  a  nomination  to  the  curacy  of  Newtowi 
Butler,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  from  Dr.  Madden? 
in  whose  house  he  resided  as  private  tutor  to  his 
children  :  but  his  situation  was  not  over-pleasant,  for 
he  had  much  trouble  with  his  pupils,  who  shewed 
great  airs,  and  were  very  ungovernable;  especially  one 
of  them,  who  was  his  mother's  pet.  But  Skelton 
would  not  be  guided  by  this  lady's  whims :  he  insisted 
on  having  the  management  of  the  lad  himself;  a  per- 
mission which  the  mother  was  not  willing  to  give  to 
the  extent  required  by  the  tutor:  this  circumstance, 
added  to  the  perpetual  disgust  he  experienced  from 
the  vulgar  and  parsimonious  mind  of  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion, induced  him  to  resign  his  curacy  and  tutorship 
in  about  two  years.  While  he  held  this  curacy,  he 
began  to  perform  some  of  those  wonderful  acts  of 
diarity  that  so  ennobled  his  character.  Of  his  salary, 
which  was  very  small,  he  gave  at  least  half  away, 
hardly  allowing  himself  clothes  to  put  on.  As  he  re- 
turned from  church  one  Sunday,  he  came  to  a  place 
where  a  cabin  with  three  children  in  it  had  just  been 
burnt  down  ;  two  of  the  children  were  consumed  ;  the 
third  shewed  some  signs  of  life,  but  was  so  dread- 
fully scorched,  that  the  skin  came  off"  a  great  part  of 
it.  Seeing  the  poor  people  wanting  linen  to  dress  its 
sores,  he  stripped  oft"  his  clothes,  and  tearing  his  shirt 
piece  by  piece,  gave  it  to  them,  as  he  found  it  neces- 
sary, till  he  left  scarcely  a  rag  on  his  back. 

On  leaving  the  curacy  of  Newtown-Butler,  he  re- 
paired to  his  brother's  in  Dundalk,  until,  in  1732,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  curacy  of  Monaghan,  in  the  diocese  of 
Clogher,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Hamilton,  the 
rector.  He  "  entered  on  this  cure"  says  his  biogra- 
pher Burdy,  "  with  that  eager  zeal  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  which  a  warm  sense  of  duty  only  could  inspire  : 
he  felt  the  weight  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  him. 
Well  assured  that  he  must  be  accountable  hereafter 
for  his  discharge  of  the  awful  trust  committed  to  his 
care,  he  resolved  to  act  as  became  one  whose  hopes 
and  fears  were  placed  beyond  the  grave.  Having 
now  got  rid  of  a  troublesome  tuition,  which  before 
had  obstructed  him  in  his  pious  exertions,  he  gave  up 
all  his  thoughts  and  time  to  the  instruction  of  his  peo- 
ple. Their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  was,  I  may 
say,  the  sole  object  of  his  care.  He  laboured  hard  in 
his  ministry;  he  visited  them  from  house  to  house, 
without  distinction  of  sect ;  he  conversed  with  them 
freely,  mingling  entertainment  with  his  instruction. 
The  children  he  catechised  every  Sunday  evening  in 
the  church;  and  when  they  became  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  original  catechism,  as  in  the  Prayer- 
book,  he  made  them  learn  the  proof-catechism,  which 
confirms  and  illustrates  the  doctrines  of  the  other  by 
texts  of  Scripture.  On  a  particular  evening  of  the 
week,  which  he  appointed,  he  invited  people  of  every 
age  to  his  lodgings,  that  he  might  instruct  them  in 
religion.  And  thus,  by  his  means,  they  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  their  duty.  I  was  told  in  Monaghan, 
(continues  his  biographer)  that  the  children  there  knew 
more  of  religion  at  that  time  than  the  grown-up 
people  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

"  In  the  pulpit  he  displayed  that  strong  and  manly 
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eloquence  which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  hearers. 
He  was  neither  a  dull,  drowsy  lecturer,  who  sets  the 
congregation  asleep,  nor  one  of  your  smooth,  pretty 
preachers,  that  tickle  the  ear  of  the  frivolous  and 
vain.  No ;  he  despised  such  modes  of  instruction. 
He  explained  to  his  hearers,  in  plain  and  powerful 
language,  the  threats  and  promises  of  the  Gospel ; 
he  declared  to  them  the  indispensable  conditions 
of  salvation;  he  placed,  like  a  faithful  servant  of 
the  Lord,  heaven  and  hell  before  their  eyes,  and 
left  them  to  make  a  choice  for  themselves.  His 
large  gigantic  size,  his  strong  expressive  action, 
his  clear  distinct  delivery,  his  power  of  changing  the 
tone  of  his  voice  and  features  of  his  face,  to  suit  his 
purpose,  and,  above  all,  the  sincerity  of  his  heart, 
made  an  irresistible  impression  on  his  hearers.  They 
were  insensibly  carried  away  with  him,  they  were 
astonished,  they  were  convinced.  His  life  was  con- 
formable to  his  preaching.  It  was  a  pattern  of  every 
virtue ;  it  was  decorated  with  piety,  chastity,  humility, 
and  charity.  For  this  last-mentioned  amiable  quality 
he  was  eminent,  perhaps,  above  all  others  in  Ireland. 
Being  born,  as  he  supposed,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  he 
exerted  all  his  endeavours  to  mitigate  their  sorrows. 
A  great  part  of  his  annual  pittance  he  gave  them,  and 
often  scarce  allowed  himself  even  the  necessaries  of 
life.  His  salary  was  only  40^. ;  a  sum  which  was  then 
equal  to  double  the  sum  now.  With  this  he  contrived 
to  do  wonders ;  for  he  avoided  every  needless  expense, 
accounting  himself  answerable  to  God  for  every  penny 
he  spent.  He  kept  no  horse,  but  obtained  sometimes 
the  loan  of  one  from  a  widow  in  the  parish.  He  gave 
his  mother,  out  of  his  pittance,  ten  pounds  a-year,  to 
help  to  support  her  and  the  children,  and  used  to  visit 
her  at  Derriaghy  every  Christmas,  and  gave  her  this 
sum  in  return  for  a  pair  of  stockings  she  made  him. 
He  could  not  always  be  regular  in  this  donation,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  pay  Dr.  Delany  a  certain  sum  every 
year,  for  debts  unavoidably  contracted  at  college.  He 
usually  travelled  all  the  way  to  Derriaghy  on  foot,  to 
save  money  for  his  mother  and  for  the  poor.  He 
generally  preached  two  Sundays  at  Lisburn  church, 
when  he  paid  these  visits  of  filial  duty,  and  always 
brought  thither  a  crowded  audience,  for  the  people 
flocked  from  all  quarters  to  hear  him.  His  mother 
died  in  1748." 

Mr.  Skelton  remembered  that  to  visit  those  who 
were  **  in  prison,"  was  one  duty  of  the  follower  of 
Christ.  Accordingly,  he  gave  much  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol  of  Monaghan,  who, 
as  he  found,  had  been  cheated  of  their  proper  allow- 
ance of  bread ;  this  abuse  he  rectified ;  and  in  other 
ways  contributed  to  the  comforts  of  the  prisoners. 
He  was  ready  also  to  give  spiritual  counsel  to  those 
who  were  condemned  to  die.  On  one  remarkable  oc- 
casion, when  a  convict  at  Monaghan,  of  whose  inno- 
cence he  was  well  assured,  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged  within  five  days ;  he  set  off  for  Dublin,  and, 
on  his  arrival,  was  admitted  to  the  privy  council,  which 
then  was  sitting.  Here  he  pleaded  for  the  poor  man 
with  such  eloquence  as  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and  re- 
turned with  it  to  Monaghan  in  time  to  save  his  life. 
In  this  spirit  of  his  divine  Master,  "  who  went  about 
doing  good,"  he  searched  for,  and  found,  many  oppor- 
tunities of  benevolence.    Among  these  may  be  men- 


tioned the  kind  interest  he  took  in  behalf  of  a  lad 
named  John  Burns,  in  that  town,  who  was  deaf  and 
duml),  whom  Mr.  Skelton  carefully  instructed  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  helped  him  in  the  composition 
of  a  book  entitled  a  "  Chronological  History  of  the 
World,"  by  which  he  made  some  money. 

There  was,  moreover,  a  notoriously  wicked  man, 
named  Craven,  in  that  place,  with  whom  Skelton  ex- 
postulated ;  but  his  remonstrance  so  offended  the  man, 
that  he  took  a  spit,  and  ran  at  him  to  stick  him  through 
the  body.  Skelton  was,  for  that  time,  forced  to  fiy; 
but  he  had  the  courage  to  go  back  again,  and  after 
much  danger  and  difficulty,  and  many  awful  lectures, 
his  efforts  were  blessed  by  God  the  Spirit ;  the  man 
was  changed,  and  became  a  Christian.  He  was  the 
means  also  of  a  change  being  wrought  in  the  manners 
of  his  people,  thirty  or  forty  of  whom  usually  attended 
prayers  on  a  week-day.  His  success  in  this  point, 
unpromising  as  were  those  he  had  to  deal  with,  may 
encourage  those  pastors  who  strive  to  open  the  eyes 
of  their  people  to  the  edifying  results  of  attending  the 
daily  service  of  the  Church.  Surely  a  blessing  may 
be  expected  to  rest  upon  that  minister  and  those 
parishioners  who  are  found  "  continually  in  the  tem- 
ple, praising  and  blessing  God." 

Mr.  Skelton  published  several  pamphlets  upon  dif- 
ferent subjects  about  this  period.  In  1736,  a  book 
appeared,  entitled-  "  A  Plain  Account  of  the  Nature 
and  End  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  ascribed  to  Bishop 
Hoadley;  the  object  of  the  work  being  to  shew  that 
this  sacrament  is  intended  merely  to  commemorate 
our  Lord's  death,  and  that  consecration  of  the  elements 
is  without  scriptural  precept  or  example :  it  was  in- 
sinuated also  in  that  work,  that  no  previous  prepara- 
tion or  resolution  of  amendment  of  life  is  necessary 
for  worthily  receiving  that  sacrament.  Skelton's  reply 
was  an  ironical  one ;  under  a  pretence  of  defending, 
he  exposed  him,  calling  his  pamphlet,  "  A  Vindication 
of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  &c." 
Dr.  Sterne,  bishop  of  Clogher,  was  so  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  sent  for  Skelton,  and  said,  "  Did  you  write 
this,  Mr.  Skelton  ?"  shewing  him  the  book.  Skelton 
gave  him  an  evasive  answer.  "  Well,  well,"  he  said, 
"  'tis  a  clever  thing ;  you  are  a  young  man  of  no  fortune, 
take  these  ten  guineas,  you  may  want  them."  "  I 
took  the  money,"  Skelton  told  his  biographer,  "  and 
said  nothing,  for  I  was  then  a  poor  curate."  His 
friend  Dr.  Delany,  wishing  that  Skelton's  powers 
might  have  a  larger  field  for  their  exercise,  procured 
for  him  the  curacy  of  St.  Werburgh's,  Dublin;  which 
he  would  have  accepted,  had  not  hopes  of  preferment 
(hopes  never  realised)  been  held  out  to  him,  should  he 
remain  where  he  was.  The  living  of  Monaghan,  where 
he  was  curate,  fell  in  1740,  but  it  fell  not  to  him.  He 
remained,  however,  in  the  curacy,  and  felt  no  other 
rivalry  towards  the  man  who  had  been  appointed  over 
his  head,  but  a  rivalry  in  doing  good.  Bishop  Sterne 
had  said  to  the  new  incumbent,  *'  I  give  you  now  a 
living  worth  three  hundred  a-year,  and  have  kept  the 
best  curate  in  the  diocese  for  you,  who  was  going  to 
leave  it;  be  sure  take  his  advice,  and  follow  his  direc- 
tions, for  he  is  a  man  of  worth  and  sense."  The  in- 
cumbent followed  his  advice,  and  there  was  often  an 
amicable  contest  in  the  performance  of  their  works  of 
charity  and  duty.      Ail   hopes  of  preferment   from 
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Bishop  Sterne  being  now  abandoned,  he  accepted,  in 
1742,  of  the  tuition  of  the  Earl  of  Charleniont;  but 
owing  to  a  dilVercnce  with  his  lordship's  guardian,  he 
soon  resigned  this  charge,  and  returned  to  his  curacy, 
which  had  been  kept  open  for  him  by  his  indulgent 
rector,  Mr.  Hawkshaw.  Soon  after  he  had  returned 
to  his  ministerial  charge,  and  while  he  was  occupied 
in  reading  and  composition,  he  was  offered  a  school 
worth  5001.  a-year,  which  he  declined,  knowing  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  carry  out  his  purpose  of  publishing 
several  useful  compositions.  "When  it  was  suggested 
to  him,  that  he  might  sit  in  a  private  room  at  his 
studies,  and  leave  to  the  assistant-masters  the  task  of 
conflicting  with  the  business  and  tumult  of  the  school, 
he  said  he  could  not  in  conscience  take  the  money, 
without  giving  up  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the 
pupils. 

In  1748,  Mr.  Skelton  having  prepared  for  the  press 
his  valuable  work  called  *'  Deism  Revealed,"  he  con- 
ceived it  too  important  to  be  published  in  Ireland, 
and  therefore  determined  to  go  to  London,  and  dispose 
of  it  there.  On  his  arrival,  he  took  his  manuscript 
to  Andrew  Millar  the  bookseller,  to  know  if  he  would 
purchase  it,  and  have  it  printed  at  his  own  expense. 
Millar  desired  that  it  might  be  left  with  him  a  day  or 
two;  meanwhile  he  would  take  the  opinion  of  a  gentle- 
man of  great  ability  upon  its  merits  and  saleableness. 
**  Can  you  guess"  (said  Skelton  afterwards  to  his 
biographer)  "  who  it  was  that  tried  my  Deism  Re- 
vealed V  "  No,  I  cannot."  "  Hume  the  infidel." 
He  came,  it  seems,  to  Millar's,  examined  it  for  an 
hour,  and  then  said  to  him,  **  Print,"  lie  made  by 
this  work  about  200/.  A  few  months  after  its  publica- 
tion, the  (new)  bishop  of  Clogher,  Dr.  Clayton,  was 
asked  by  Dr.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  London,  if  he  knew 
the  author  of  that  work?  "  O  yes,  he  has  been  a 
curate  in  my  diocese  nearly  these  twenty  years." 
*'  More  shame  for  your  lordship,"  replied  Sherlock,  "  to 
let  a  man  of  his  merit  continue  so  long  a  curate  in 
your  diocese."  D. 

[To  be  concluded  in  Number  CXVIII.] 


THE  SACRIFICE  OF  CAIN  AND  ABEL: 

H  Sermon, 

Bt  tiiE  Rev.  George  Townsend,  M.A. 
Prebendary  of  Durham ;  and  Vicar  vf  Northallerton. 

Heb.  xi.  4;  Gen.  iv.  2-5. 

"  By  faith  Abel  oftored  unto  God  a  more  excellent 
sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness 
that  he  was  righteous,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts : 
and  by  it  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

"  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of 
the  ground.  And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to 
l)ass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  And  Abel,  he  also 
brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat 
thereof.  And  the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and 
his  olfering  :  but  unto  Cain  and  his  offering  the 
Lord  had  not  respect." 

The  narrative  which  I  have  read  to  you  cer- 
tainly does  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  one  of 
a  very  extraordinary  description.  We  are 
presented  with  the  picture  of  two  brothers, 


who  both  go  out  to  worship  the  God  of  their 
father.  The  mode  of  their  w^orship  was,  to 
offer  a  sacrifice  ;  and  the  sacrifice  which  each 
of  them  offered  appears  to  be  tliat  which 
was  most  suited  to  their  peculiar  condition. 
Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  he  of- 
fered to  God  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  :  Abel 
was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  and  he  offered  the 
firstlings  of  his  flock,  that  is,  he  offered  a 
lamb  upon  the  altar.  Each,  therefore,  offered 
according  to  his  circumstances  and  condition 
of  life ;  and  there  does  not  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear to  be  any  sufficient  reason  why  the 
offering  of  the  one  should  be  accepted,  and 
the  offering  of  the  other  rejected.  The  mere 
fact  of  their  going  out  to  worship  at  all  im- 
plies that  they  both  believed  in  one  God — 
they  both  acknowledged  a  Providence — they 
both  hoped  for  future  blessings  —  they  both 
feared  the  judgments  of  God,  if  they  com- 
mitted evil.  Neither  does  it  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be  matter  of  the  least  moment  whe- 
ther the  fruits  of  the  ground,  or  a  lamb  out 
of  the  flock,  should  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
that  great  God  who  made  the  plants  and  the 
flowers  of  the  ground,  and  the  sheep  and 
the  herds  of  the  fold. 

Such  is  the  subject  for  our  consideration 
this  morning ;  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
prove  to  you,  from  the  history  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  this  one  important  and  solemn  lesson, 
namely,  that  the  man  who  would  please  God 
must  worship  him  in  that  manner,  and  in  no 
other,  which  God  himself  has  commanded  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  worship  him 
in  that  manner  which  our  own  reason  may 
invent,  or  which  our  own  fancy  may  approve. 
The  world  is  divided  now,  and  it  has  been 
divided  since  the  fall  of  man,  into  those  two 
classes  of  persons  which  are  represented  by 
Cain  and  Abel.  All  men  worship  God  ;  yet 
some  who  worship  him  are  accepted,  and 
others  who  worship  him  are  rejected.  All 
men,  even  the  heathen,  who  have  forgotten 
the  one  true  God,  and  the  nominal  Christian, 
who  professes  to  believe  God,  but  in  his 
works  denies  him,  —  all  men,  I  say,  whoever 
they  are,  or  whatever  their  lives  may  be, 
have  some  sort  of  religion,  and  offer  some 
worship,  some  sacrifice,  to  God.  They  all 
meet  together  for  public  worship  ;  and  though 
none  but  the  Almighty  himself  can  tell  whose 
sacrifice  is  rejected,  or  whose  is  accepted, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  that  which  took  place  in 
the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel  may  take  place 
now;  and  that  when  a  multitude  of  persons 
meet  together  to  worship,  the  prayer  of  one 
may  be  accepted,  and  the  prayer  of  the  other 
rejected. 

The  subject  before  us,  therefore,  must  not 
be  considered  as  merely  speculative  or  curious. 
The  question  comes  home  to  the  bosoms  of 
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US  all  :  Do  I  worship  God  in  the  manner 
which  God  approves  ?  or  do  I  worship  God 
in  the  manner  which  shall  certainly  be  re- 
jected, in  spite  of  my  profession,  my  hopes, 
and  my  fears  ?  Shall  my  religion  be  accepted, 
as  that  of  Abel?  or  shall  I  worship  God  in 
vain,  and  shall  my  religion  be  rejected,  as 
that  of  Cain?  Nothing  can  be  more  interest- 
ing than  these  questions  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
of  so  much  deep  importance  to  each  of  us  as 
to  be  able  to  understand  the  cause  why  two 
men  sliould  worship  God  apparently  with  the 
same  sincerity,  and  yet  the  one  should  be 
received,  and  the  other  should  be  condemned. 

The  causes,  then,  why  one  person  is  re- 
ceived, and  the  other  rejected,  are  related  in 
the  verse  which  I  have  now  selected  from 
this  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Faith,  and  faith  alone,  constitutes 
the  difference  between  one  worshipper  and 
another  in  the  sight  of  God.  "  By  faith  Abel 
offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice 
than  Cain  :"  and  the  history  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  which  I  have  likewise  selected  for 
this  purpose,  explains  to  us  in  what  manner 
that  faith  was  displayed,  namely,  in  offering 
the  lamb.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  is 
resolved  into  this  :  How  was  it,  that  Abel,  by 
offering  a  lamb,  proved  his  faith  to  be  greater 
or  better  than  that  of  Cain,  who  offered  only 
the  fruits  of  the  ground  ?  I  shall  endeavour, 
in  the  first  place,  to  answer  this  question,  and 
thus  to  shew  you  the  only  manner  in  which 
a  sinner  can  worship  God,  and  be  accepted 
by  him.  I  shall  then  submit  to  you  some 
useftd  inferences  which  follow  from  this  part 
of  the  subject,  and  which  are  alluded  to  in 
the  strong  language  of  St.  Paul,  "  God  testi- 
fied of  the  gifts  (or  sacrifice)  of  Abel,  and 
by  it  (that  is,  by  his  faith)  he,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh." 

The  first  question  which  we  are  to  consider 
is,  in  what  manner  did  the  offering  of  the 
lamb  prove  the  faith  of  Abel  to  be  superior 
and  more  acceptable  than  that  of  Cain  ?  We 
answer  this  question  in  the  following  manner. 

Cain  and  Abel  were  the  two  first  persons 
who  were  born  into  this  world  under  that 
dispensation  of  sin  and  misery  under  which 
we  ourselves  still  live.  For  them,  as  well  as 
for  us,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  have  been  found  a  way  of  salvation, 
a  way  of  being  reconciled  to  God  ;  and  this 
way  of  salvation,  indeed,  was  not  only  neces- 
sary for  them  and  for  us,  it  was  no  less 
necessary  for  our  first  parents,  and  for  all 
who  have  ever  yet  lived,  and  for  all  who  ever 
shall  live,  from  the  day  of  the  fall  of  man^  to 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  judgment.  All, 
all  are  sinners  ;  all  require  to  be  reconciled 
to  God  ;  all  need  a  Saviour,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  world.    Now  the  testi- 


mony of  the  whole  Scripture  is  express  upon 
this  one  point,  not  only  that  all  men  require 
a  Saviour  and  a  way  of  salvation,  but  also, 
that  there  is  now,  and  ever  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  only  one  Saviour,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  one  way  of  salvation,  namely, 
faith  in  that  Saviour  as  the  friend  of  fallen 
man,  and  the  restorer  of  sinful  man  to  a 
merciful  God.  Thus  far,  I  think,  the  matter 
is  plain  and  clear  :  and  now,  if  we  can  dis- 
cover in  what  manner  this  Saviour  was  held 
up  to  the  expectation  of  the  world  before  he 
was  born  actually  into  the  world  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  his  mother,  we  shall  begin  to 
understand  the  object  of  the  sacrifice  of  Abel. 
We  who  now  live  well  know,  from  the 
completed  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Saviour,  and  that  faith  in  him  is  the  only  way 
of  salvation.  We  know  and  are  assured  that 
the  Son  of  God  has  come  into  the  world, 
that  he  has  lived  among  us,  that  he  died  upon 
the  cross  for  us  and  for  our  salvation,  that 
he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree. 
We  have  in  our  hands  the  holy  Scriptures, 
which  inform  us  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
certainly  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.  Such  is  the  know- 
ledge of  our  day,  and  such  has  been  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  since  the  time  that 
Christ  was  crucified  for  us,  as  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  relate.  But  before 
the  coming  of  Christ,  the  only  Saviour  and 
the  only  way  of  salvation  was  pointed  out  to 
the  people  in  a  much  less  distinct  and  posi- 
tive manner.  It  was  ordained  that  certain 
sacrifices  and  emblems  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation should  shadow  out  the  Saviour  who 
was  to  come  ;  and  the  most  usual  mode  of 
doing  this  was  by  the  offering  up  of  a  lamb 
on  the  altar,  as  the  type,  or  emblem^,  or  re- 
presentative, or  shadow  (call  it  by  what  name 
you  please),  of  the  only  true  sacrifice,  namely 
the  crucified  Saviour.  In  every  age  of  the 
world  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  from  the 
fall  of  man  till  the  day  of  the  crucifixion, 
when  the  true  Lamb  of  God  was  offered  up, 
we  read  that  a  lamb  was  sacrificed  on  an 
altar.  Under  the  law  of  Moses,  that  is,  by 
the  command  of  God  himself,  a  lamb  was 
ordered  to  be  sacrificed  twice  every  day,  as 
well  as  at  the  great  feast  of  the  passover. 
The  patriarchs  before  Moses  sacrificed  the 
lamb  ;  Noah,  when  he  came  forth  from  the 
ark,  sacrificed  the  lamb  ;  and  Abel,  when  his 
offering  was  accepted,  sacrificed  a  lamb  from 
the  flock  :  and  as  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
blood  of  a  lamb,  or  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Scripture, 
cannot  take  away  sin,  we  conclude  that  the 
lamb  was  sacrificed  as  a  token  that  the  wor- 
shipper who  offered  it  expected  some  better 
Saviour,  some  nobler  way  of  salvation,  than 
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the  mere  outpouring  of  the  blood  of  the 
animal ; — that  is,  that  the  Jew,  and  the  patri- 
arch, and  Noah,  and  Abel,  offered  the  lamb 
upon  the  altar  as  a  proof  that  they  had  faith 
in  the  one  future  Saviour,  and  the  one  way 
of  salvation  :  and  further,  because  it  is  posi- 
tively declared  in  the  Scriptures,  that  those 
worship  God  in  vain  who  teach  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men  ;  because  we  find 
throughout  the  whole  Bible,  that  God  accepts 
no  religion  but  that  which  he  has  himself 
taught  and  commanded  ;  therefore  we  infer, 
that  this  rite  of  sacrifice,  this  universal  offer- 
ing of  the  lamb  upon  the  altar,  which  God 
accepted  from  the  Jew,  from  the  patriarch, 
from  Noah,  and  from  Abel,  was  not  of  human 
origin.  We  infer,  from  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offering  of  the  lamb,  that 
God  himself  commanded  the  lamb  to  be 
offered,  and  that  Abel  had  faith  to  obey  the 
Divine  command;,  while  Cain  had  not  the 
same  faith,  but  rejected  and  despised  it. 
Abel  offered  the  lamb,  and  thereby  declared 
his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  some  other  way 
of  salvation  than  that  which  his  own  reason 
could  discover  or  invent.  Cain  refused  to 
offer  the  lamb,  and  brought  only  of  the  fruits 
of  the  ground,  to  prove  his  gratitude  to  God, 
and  his  determination  to  offer  that  sacrifice 
only  which  his  reason  told  him  might  be 
acceptable.  It  is  probable  that,  when  the 
Almighty  commanded  the  lamb  to  be  offered, 
neither  of  the  two  brothers  comprehended 
the  full  meaning  of  the  institution ;  because, 
indeed,  the  system  of  redemption  was  not 
fully  made  known  until  the  day  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, when  the  true  Lamb,  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  w^as  offered  up  :  but 
Abel  did  that  which  we  are  required  to  do  ; 
he  submitted  his  reason  to  the  command  of 
God ;  he  believed  where  he  did  not  compre- 
hend ;  and  he  offered  the  lamb  in  proof  of  his 
faith  in  the  future  Saviour,  the  sacrifice  for 
the  whole  world.  Cain  also  did  not  compre- 
hend the  reason  of  the  command,  and  he  did 
that  which  so  many  do  at  present ;  he  re- 
jected the  one  great  sacrifice ;  he  refused  to 
submit  his  proud  reason  to  the  authority  of 
revelation ;  and  he  had  the  belief  in  a  God, 
but  not  the  belief  in  a  Saviour ;  he  had  hope 
without  foundation,  fear  without  comfort, 
and  worship  without  acceptance. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  answer  the 
question,  in  what  manner  the  offering  of  the 
lamb  proved  that  the  faith  of  Abel  was 
more  acceptable  than  that  of  Cain.  It  was 
by  faith  in  the  command  and  promise  of  God 
that  Abel  offered  a  lamb,  which  was  a  more 
excellent  sacrifice  than  that  of  Cain  :  by  offer- 
ing the  lamb,  he  declared  his  faith  in  that 
one  only  Saviour,  who  should  be  the  true 
Lamb  of  God  ;  he  declared  his  faith  in  the 


one  way  of  salvation,  namely,  dependence 
on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the  only  way  to 
heaven,  the  only  mode  of  acceptance  with 
God,  the  only  reconciliation  of  sinful  man  to 
an  offended  God,  the  only  source  of  pardon, 
the  only  hope  of  man,  the  only  ground  for 
peace  in  life,  for  comfort  in  death,  and  hap- 
piness for  ever. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  brought  to  the 
second  part  of  our  subject,  namely,  the  useful 
inferences  which  we  may  deduce  from  this 
explanation  of  the  causes  for  which  the  sacri- 
fice of  Abel  was  accepted,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Cain  rejected.  These  inferences  are  alluded 
to  in  the  strong  language  of  St.  Paul,  "  God 
testified  of  his  gifts;  and  by  it,"  that  is,  by 
his  faith,  which  obtained  the  acceptance  of 
his  sacrifice,  he  "  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

The  principal  inference,  then,  which  we 
deduce  from  this  narrative  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  addresses  itself  with  the  most 
impressive  and  fearful  solemnity  to  every 
human  being  who  desires  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  Maker  before  the  day  of  his  death.  It 
is  that  one,  great,  solemn,  peculiar,  only  truth 
which  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Bible 
—  only  to  enforce  which,  indeed,  the  whole 
Bible  was  written,  and  the  mighty  system  of 
redemption  was  planned  at  the  beginning,  and 
will  be  completed  by  the  admission  of  all  who 
embrace  it  into  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
heaven.  The  first  inference  we  deduce  from 
the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  this,  that 
there  is  no  worship  acceptable  to  God  but 
that  which  is  offered  through  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  true  Lamb  of  God,  who  gave  himself  to 
be  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  and  to  bear  for 
us  the  punishment  which  we  have  deserved ; 
and  all  other  worship,  whether  of  the  heathen 
abroad  or  of  the  nominal  Christians  at  home, 
will  certainly  be  rejected.  The  long  list  of 
the  worthies  enumerated  in  this  1 1  th  chapter 
of  the  Hebrews  begins  with  the  faith  of  him 
who  approached  to  God  with  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  as  the  only  acceptable  offering,  to 
teach  us  that  the  foundation  of  all  our  reli- 
gion must  be  faith  in  the  crucified  Redeemer, 
who  was  born  in  due  time  into  the  world, 
to  teach  us  as  our  prophet,  to  die  for  us  as 
our  sacrifice,  and  then  to  govern  us  as  our 
king :  and  I  must  not  seem  tedious  to  you 
when  I  repeat  this  one  holy  truth,  and  when 
I  insist  upon  it,  and  dwell  upon  it,  and  urge 
you  to  lay  it  to  heart,  that  the  blood  of  Christ 
alone  cleanseth  from  all  sin ;  that  it  is  a  faith- 
ful saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners :  and  they  cannot  be  saved  otherwise ; 
there  is  no  way  of  salvation  but  this.  He 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain ;  he  was  the 
true  Son  of  God,  who  was  led  as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter,   and   as   a  sheep   before   her 
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shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his 
mouth.  And  if  you  should  ask,  in  what  man- 
ner this  blood  of  Christ,  which  was  poured  out 
upon  the  cross  for  man,  is  to  save  man,  and 
to  restore  him  to  the  favour  of  God,  we  tell 
you,  that  you  must  first  be  convinced  that 
you  have  offended  God,  and  therefore  that 
you  deserve  death  and  eternal  future  punish- 
ment from  him.  And  because  you  would 
desire  to  escape  from  this  eternal  death  and 
future  punishment  at  his  hands,  you  approach 
to  the  altar  of  God,  and  you  offer  up  some 
such  prayer  as  this :  "  Save  me,  O  save  me 
from  the  punishment  I  have  deserved,  on 
account  of  what  the  Son  of  God  has  done  and 
suffered.  I  have  no  other  hope,  no  other 
refuge,  but  the  hope  that  his  sufferings  and 
death  shall  be  received  instead  of  my  own 
condemnation ;  and  I  desire  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  this,  my  only  faith,  by  removing  all 
evil  from  my  heart  and  life,  as  that  which  is 
hateful  to  God,  and  hateful  to  my  merciful 
Redeemer."  Such  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  sacrifice  of  Abel  teaches  us  to  approach 
to  God.  It  was  by  faith  he  offered  the  more 
excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain;  and  faith  is  the 
union  of  religious  belief,  leading  to  religious 
principle,  and  ending  in  religious  practice. 
The  religious  belief  of  Abel  was  belief  in  the 
one  true  God ;  and  so  far  the  faith  of  Cain 
and  the  faith  of  Abel  might  be  the  same. 
But  the  belief  of  Abel  led  him  to  the  reli- 
gious principle  which  made  him  look  for- 
ward to  the  coming  of  the  one  promised 
Saviour,  and  that  religious  principle  led  him 
to  offer  up  only  acceptable  sacrifice,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  God. 

I  well  know  that  these  simple  truths,  this 
preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  alone,  this  holding 
forth  of  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  still 
continues  to  be  at  present  what  it  has  ever 
been  in  times  past — to  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  ;  that 
is,  the  way  of  salvation  through  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  always  be  rejected  by  those 
who  consult  only  the  dictates  of  their  own 
reason,  and  of  their  own  presumption,  and 
fancy,  and  speculation.  *'  Why,"  it  is  said  by 
these  persons,  "  why  cannot  I  worship  God  in 
some  other  ^vay  than  this  ?  why  must  I  ap- 
proach to  the  Almighty  through  the  way  of 
a  Mediator  ?  why  may  I  not  repent  of  my 
sins,  and  depend  upon  that  repentance,  and 
remove  those  things  which  offend  God ;  and 
why  may  I  not  be  saved  in  this  manner  and 
on  this  plan  ?"  Now  I  wish  to  address 
these  persons,  while  I  refer  once  more  to 
that  point  which  I  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  address.  I  wish  to  shew 
why  it  is  that  two  persons  may  appear  to 
worship  God  with  apparently  the  same  sin- 


cerity, and  yet  the  one  be  rejected,  and  the 
other  be  accepted. 

Your  argument  against  depending  for 
future  happiness  upon  faith  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  Jesus  Christ,  is  precisely  the  same 
with  that  of  Cain.  "  Why,"  he  might  have 
said,  "  why  should  I  offer  the  lamb  for  a 
burnt -offering?  why  may  I  not  offer  the 
fruits  of  the  ground  ?  there  is  as  much  real 
reason  for  God  to  be  pleased  with  the  one  as 
to  be  pleased  with  the  other :  why  may  I 
not  worship  as  my  reason  dictates  ?  why 
must  I  pour  out  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  in- 
stead of  devoting  to  God  the  fruits  I  have 
raised,  and  the  flowers  which  I  have  loved  ?" 
The  answer  is,  God  commanded  the  lamb  to 
be  offered,  and  it  is  for  you  to  obey.  You 
are  a  sinner  before  God  ;  God  is  a  lawgiver 
and  a  king ;  and  he  has  the  right  and  the 
power  to  command  you  to  approach  to  him 
in  the  way  which  seems  best  to  him,  and  not 
only  in  that  way  which  seems  best  to  you. 

And  this  is  the  meaning,  indeed,  of  the 
other  part  of  the  history,  which  I  have  not 
read.  When  the  offering  of  Cain  was  re- 
jected, we  are  told  "  Cain  was  very  wroth,  and 
his  countenance  fell :  and  the  Lord  said.  Why 
art  thou  wroth  ?  if  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou 
not  be  accepted,  as  Adam  and  Eve  before 
they  fell  ?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  then  a 
sin-offering,  a  lamb  for  a  sin-offering  (such  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew), 
lieth  at  the  door  of  the  tent  ready  to  be  sacri- 
ficed." If  Cain  had  even  then  offered  the 
lamb,  he  would  have  been  received. 

So  it  is  with  you  and  with  many  at  present. 
*'  W^hy,"  you  say,  "  may  I  not  depend  upon 
my  repentance  ?  why  may  not  my  own 
righteousness  save  me  ?  why  may  not  my 
good  works  procure  for  me  the  present  par- 
don of  my  sin,  and  future  admission  into 
heaven  ?"  And  the  answer  is  in  both  cases 
the  same.  *'  You  are  a  sinner  ;  God  is  a 
lawgiver  and  a  king  ;  the  lawgiver  and  the 
king  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  command 
you  to  approach  to  him  for  pardon  in  the 
way  which  seems  best  to  him,  and  not  in  the 
way  which  seems  best  to  you  ;  and  the  way 
in  which  he  has  appointed  you  to  come  is 
shewn  in  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and 
after  that  through  the  whole  volume  of  the 
Bible  —  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  forgiveness  —  and  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats  and  of  lambs  could  not  give 
forgiveness  —  and  the  nobler  sacrifice  was 
necessary — the  true  Lamb  of  God,  who  was 
offered  up  upon  the  cross,  and  of  whom  I 
have  now  so  fully  spoken.  It  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  believe  that  there  is  only  one  God ; 
we  must  also  believe  that  there  is  one  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus;  and  through  him,  and  through  him 
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alone,  we  must  approach  unto  God,  or  our 
gins  cannot  be  pardoned,  and  future  happi- 
ness cannot  be  obtained.  Therefore  do  we 
preach  Christ  crucified ;  though  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbh'ng-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  fool- 
ishness, there  is  no  other  way  appointed  by 
our  lawgiver  and  our  king,  the  Almighty 
God ;  and  without  this  Saviour  we  have  no 
hope  of  pardon  — we  have  no  comfort  in 
death — we  have  no  refuge  in  the  fearful  day 
of  judgment.  If  we  are  to  reject  the  truths 
of  God  because  of  difficult  questions,  we 
shall  reject  all  and  every  thing.  Why,  it 
may  be  said,  should  there  be  evil  at  all  ?  why 
should  there  be  misery  ?  why  should  there  be 
cold,  and  hunger,  and  poverty,  and  bad  sea- 
sons, and  miserable  winters,  and  much  crime, 
and  dreadful  pestilences,  and  all  kinds  of 
evil,  and  sorrow,  and  pain,  in  a  world  which 
was  at  first  created,  and  which  is  still  pre- 
served, by  a  God  who  is  all  merciful  and  all 
powerful?  and  so  w^e  might  go  on  to  ask 
questions  till  our  understandings  sink  un- 
der the  burden.  We  cannot  answer  these 
questions.  No  man  can,  or  does,  or  will. 
The  only  reply  we  can  make  to  them  all  is, 
that  man  is  a  fallen  being — that  all  evil  is 
sent  as  a  punishment — that  evil  is  permitted 
to  constitute  his  state  of  trial — and  that  our 
duty  is  to  have  faith  in  God,  and  to  believe 
that  what  we  cannot  understand  now,  we  shall 
certainly  understand  hereafter.  Be  assured 
that  no  other  worship  will  be  accepted  but 
that  which  I  have  laid  before  you ;  and  what- 
ever be  the  difficulties  which  present  them- 
selves, or  whatever  be  the  evils,  the  calami- 
ties, the  sorrows  of  our  road  to  death,  he 
only  who  has  the  faith  of  Abel — he  who 
approaches  to  God  with  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  crucified  Redeemer — he  only 
whose  religious  belief  in  one  God  leads  him 
to  the  religious  principle  of  depending  for 
present  peace  and  future  salvation  upon  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified  ;  that  man,  and  that 
man  alone,  shall  be  happy  amidst  all  the 
calamities  of  life ;  he  shall  smile  amidst 
sorrow — he  shall  conquer  the  power  of  temp- 
tation— he  shall  triumph  over  the  bitterness 
of  death — he  shall  awake  from  the  dead  with 
joy,  and  be  for  ever  happy  with  God  the 
Father  of  spirits,  and  with  the  crucified 
Saviour  on  whom  he  depended,  Christ  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  "  I  beheld," 
says  the  prophet,  "  the  number  which  no  man 
could  number,  which  stood  before  the  throne 
of  God  in  heaven  ;  and  1  asked,  who  are 
these,  and  whence  came  they  ?  and  the  an- 
swer was,  These  are  they  who  have  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb."  And  if  we  hope  to 
be  of  that  number,  wc  must  follow  in  the 
same  way,  the  way  of  faith  in  the  sacrifice 


of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  removal  of  evil 
from  the  heart,  as  the  proof  of  our  gratitude 
to  God. 

I  might  here  add  many  other  useful  in- 
ferences, which  may  be  derived  from  the 
history  of  the  offering  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
I  shall,  however,  be  contented  with  that 
which  I  have  now  submitted  to  you, — that 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God  is  the  only  way  to 
heaven.  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  prove  to 
you  that  where  this  true  faith  exists,  there 
must  be  good  works  as  the  consequence  ;  for 
no  man  can  believe  rightly  who  lives  irreli- 
giously, and  where  there  is  most  disposition 
to  obey  God,  there  will  always  be  the  most 
ready  disposition  to  be  humble,  and  to  de- 
pend for  salvation  upon  the  only  way  of 
salvation.  Abel  was  more  righteous  than 
Cain,  and  therefore  he  offered  the  lamb  ;  Cain 
was  more  wicked  than  Abel,  and  the  wick- 
edness of  the  heart  led  him  to  pride  of 
reason,  and  therefore  he  rejected  the  ap- 
pointed offering.  He  who  is  most  religious 
will  always  have  most  faith  and  most  humi- 
lity. What,  then,  is  the  language  of  the 
murdered  Abel,  which  he  still  addresses  to 
the  Church  of  God  in  all  ages  ?  what  is  that 
which  he,  being  dead,  still  speaketh  ?  Oh, 
Christian  worshipper,  the  faith  of  Abel  seems 
to  say,  "  You  have  been  permitted  to  live 
under  that  part  of  the  dispensation  of  God 
in  which  the  Lamb  of  God  has  visibly  been 
offered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  you 
know  clearly  what  I  knew  but  obscurely. 
Hold  fast,  then,  your  profession  and  your 
faith.  Remember  that  I  was  accepted,  be- 
cause I  approached  to  God  as  a  sinner,  im- 
ploring the  pardon  of  my  sin,  in  the  way  he 
himself  appointed.  No  proud  reasoning, 
no  vain  difficulties,  no  imagined  objections, 
kept  me  from  the  way  of  God.  Go,  and  do 
thou  likewise.  Go  to  God  as  a  sinner  who 
has  offended  him  —  plead  the  sufferings  of  a 
crucified  Redeemer  as  your  only  ground  of 
hope  —  offer  the  lamb  of  God  in  hope,  and 
faith,  and  prayer ;  have  no  hope,  no  de- 
pendence but  this  ;  and  then  the  God  of  all 
mercy,  who  accepted  my  sacrifice,  will  accept 
yours ;  he  will  bless  the  same  faith,  and 
reward  you  with  the  same  salvation."  Such 
may  be  said  to  be  the  manner  in  which  the 
murdered  Abel  speaks  to  you  all  from  the 
grave.  He,  being  dead,  still  speaketh.  Oh 
that  we  may  all  listen  to  this  language,  and 
renew  our  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  and 
entreat  of  God  the  Father  pardon  for  all 
that  is  past,  and  strength  for  the  days  that 
are  to  come.  Let  us  remember  the  faith 
of  Abel,  and  pray  to  God  that  our  sacri- 
fice, our  prayers,  our  hope,  our  faith,  may 
be  accepted;  that  as  we  worship  the  same 
God,  and  depend  upon  the  same  Redeemer, 
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we  may  at  last  be  partakers  with  him,  and 
with  the  whole  Church  of  God,  of  the  same 
salvation,  the  same  abundant  reward. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES 
AND  CHURCH-OFFICERS. 

When  we  see  the  assemblies  of  Christians  spread  over 
ahnost  every  part  of  the  known  workl,  we  are  a])t  to 
overlook  the  very  small  nature  of  the  beginnings  of 
such  assemblies.  Many,  unacquainted  with  Church 
history,  and  little  disposed  to  inform  themselves  upon 
that  subject,  imagine  that  from  the  moment  of  Christ's 
personal  ministry  there  began  to  be  meetings  of  Chris- 
tians expressly  under  that  name,  and  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  being  publicly  recognised  as  they  are  at 
this  time.  Now  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  ;  the 
emperors  not  having  granted  to  the  early  Christians 
the  right  to  hold  their  religious  meetings,  and  not 
exempting  them  from  the  duty  of  obeying  all  laws, 
whether  favourable  or  not,  which  were  made  concern- 
ing the  Jews.  The  Christians  were  held  at  first  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  like  the  Phari- 
sees or  Sadducees.  The  apostles  availed  themselves 
of  this  impression,  which  they  could  do  without  being 
guilty  of  any  concealment  or  dishonesty,  since  neither 
they  nor  their  INIaster  had  any  design  to  abolish  the 
law  of  Moses  ;  but  as  Christ  fulfilled  the  law,  so  his 
apostles  proclaimed  the  fact  of  its  fulfilment.  Accord- 
ingly Paul,  who  had  to  teach  many  things  which, 
though  truths,  were  very  ungrateful  to  the  ears  of  the 
men  of  that  generation,  took  refuge  under  his  Jewish 
connexions.  He  publicly  testified,  "  I  am  a  Pharisee, 
the  son  of  a  Pharisee,"  knowing  that  he  should  hereby 
propitiate  his  hearers  so  far  that  they  would  not  expect 
that  he  was  about  to  advance  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
received  belief  of  that  sect  of  which  he  professed  him- 
self a  member.  The  first  converts  to  Christianity  from 
among  the  Jews  did  not  immediately  quit  the  mode  of 
worship  to  which  they  had  been  used,  although  they 
had  a  new  object  of  worship  as  soon  as  they  were 
brought  to  believe  on  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.  They  assembled  at  the  temple  and  in  the 
synagogues  as  they  had  done  before  their  conversion, 
and  as  the  Jews  continued  to  do  ;  and  in  many  par- 
ticulars observed  the  same  discipline  as  the  Jews. 
The  temple  was  indeed  the  great  central  place  of 
resort,  but  besides  the  temple  there  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  private  synagogues  in  Jerusalem,  probably  as 
many  as  four  hundred  and  sixty.  The  rabbis,  or  doc- 
tors, taught  the  law  in  these  synagogues,  which  served 
likewise  for  schools  :  this  was  practised  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  assembled  there 
with  the  rest  of  the  Jews  to  hear  the  exposition  of  the 
law  and  the  instruction  of  the  rabbis.  As  this  was  the 
place  for  hearing  trials  and  giving  judgment,  the  man- 
ner of  sitting  observed  was  that  used  in  the  great  con- 
sistory. In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  president,  called 
in  Greek  arc}tisy)iagogos,  whom  the  Jews  at  this  time 
call  the  head  of  a  kahal,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  congrega- 
tion. On  each  side  of  this  president,  in  a  semicircle, 
sat  the  elders ;  and  lower  down,  on  different  seats,  sat 
their  disciples,  who  studied  the  law.  The  people  were 
seated  in  the  area,  which  answered  to  the  nave  of  our 
churches ;  so  that  the  presidents  and  elders  of  the 
synagogue  turned  their  backs  to  the  people,  who  were 
seated  on  mats  or  carpets  in  the  area.  When  St.  Paul 
says  that  he  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  he 
means  that  he  had  been  the  disciple  of  that  doctor, 
sitting  at  his  feet  amongst  his  other  disciples.  The 
author  of  the  commentaries  upon  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  which  some  have  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose, 
clearly  and  in  a  few  words  explains  what  we  just  now 
observed  concerning  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews. 
*'  This  is  the  tradition  of  the  synagogue,"  says  that 


author,  "  that  they  hold  their  discussions  sitting — the 
seniors  in  dignity  on  chairs,  the  next  in  rank  on 
benches,  the  lowest  on  the  ground  upon  mats."* 

'*  Had  our  painters  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  of  the  synagogues,  they  would  not  have 
represented  Jesus  Christ  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
doctors  in  a  high  pulpit  above  the  rest,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  head  of  a  synagogue,  though  he  was  but 
twelve  years  of  age,  which  is  grounded  on  these  words 
of  St.  Luke  (ii.  4G) :  *  They  found  him  in  the  temple, 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them 
and  asking  them  questions.'  He  sat  on  one  of  the 
benches  amongst  the  other  disciples ;  and  he  had  the 
liberty  of  proposing  his  questions  as  a  disciple  ;  since 
those  places  were  really  schools,  where  they  were  at 
once  instructed  both  in  their  law  and  traditions,  which 
is  observed  to  this  day.  For  this  reason  they  dis- 
tinguish two  different  sorts  of  schools,  one  of  which 
was  called  Beth-hammikra,  the  house  (or  place)  of 
reading,  because  the  text  of  the  law  was  read  there ; 
the  other  was  called  Beth-hamidras,  the  place  of  inter" 
pretation  or  inquiry  :  by  which  means  the  Jews  pretend 
to  have  preserved  among  them  the  two  laws  which 
they  say  Moses  received  on  Mount  Sinai,  which  are 
the  written  law  or  five  books  of  Moses,  and  the  oral 
law,  which  contains  their  traditions.  But  our  Lord 
shews  them  on  several  occasions,  that  under  the 
plausible  name  of  traditions,  they  had  corrupted  the 
law  by  their  false  explanations." 

Every  synagogue,  we  have  said,  had  its  president ; 
in  like  manner  there  was  a  head  in  every  assembly  of 
the  early  Christians.  This  head  is  called  by  some  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Church  the  president,  though  he  is 
generally  called  elder  or  bishop  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  who  held  the  first  rank  in  the 
synagogues  were  generally  called  Zekenim,  elders,  in 
imitation  of  the  seventy  elders^ whom  Moses  had  con- 
stituted to  be  the  judges  of  the  sanhedrim.  Even  he 
who  presided  over  the  rest  took  the  name  of  elder, 
being  only  as  it  were  dean  of  the  rest.  In  the  first 
assemblies  of  the  Christians,  they  who  held  the  first 
rank  took  also  the  name  of  presbyters,  elders,  or 
priests.  The  president  or  bishop,  who  was  the  head  of 
these  elders,  assumed  likewise  the  dignity  of  an  elder ; 
for  which  reason  the  name  of  bishop  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  name  of 
priest  or  elder ;  and  thus  they  who  were  ignorant  of 
this  origin  of  the  word  priest  have  falsely  imagined 
that  at  the  rise  of  Christianity  there  was  no  difference 
between  bishops  and  priests. 

In  the  councils  of  the  first  Christians  the  bishop 
presided  in  each  as  the  head,  and  on  either  side  of 
him  sat  the  presbyters  (or])riests)  as  judges,  who  were 
on  that  account  called  by  the  Latin  name  of  assessorcs 
episcoporum,  sitters  near  the  bishops.  Nothing  of  any 
moment  was  put  in  execution  until  it  had  been  first 
debated  in  this  assembly.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  name  of  cathedral  church  is  derived  from  this 
ancient  manner  oi  silting  in  the  first  assemblies  of  the 
Christians,  cathedra  being  a  Latin  word  meaning  an 
"  official  chair."  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the 
Romish  Church  the  feasts  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome  and  Antioch  are  observed,  those  being  the  two 
cities  where  that  apostle  presided  over  a  settled  con- 
sistory. In  deriving  our  word  cathedral  from  the 
practice  of  sitting  alluded  to,  I  do  not  mean  to  inti- 
mate that  there  were  at  the  early  period  in  question 
such  cathedral  edifices  as  ours  now  are ;  and  nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  ridiculous  than  what  some 
writers,  and  amongst  them  the  Spaniards,  say,  who 
would  make  us  believe  that  their  cathedral  churches 
were  built  in  the  time  of  the  apostles — as  if  a  cathedral 
in  those  days  had  been  any  thing  else  but  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  attended  by  a  certain  number  of  elders.  Yet, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  new  breviary  of  the  Carmelites, 

*  See  Picart's  Religious  Ceremonies  j  ajid  Ambros.  Comm.  in 
Eo.  aa  Cor.  i.  14. 
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there  was  a  church  built  on  Mount  Carmel,  in  honour 
of  the  holy  Virgin,  by  those  prophets  that  succeeded 
Elijah,  who  visited,  and  were  visited  by,  the  Virgin. 
The  word  *'  church  "  (ecdesia)  in  its  primary  and  real 
signification  means  nothing  more  than  an  assembly: 
when  an  edifice  is  called  by  that  name,  as  our  places 
of  public  worship  are  by  long  use  called,  it  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  mere 
accommodation  of  language  to  a  meaning  it  did  not 
originally  bear.  It  is  historically  certain,  that  not 
until  Constantine's  days  were  the  Christians  suffered 
to  build  temples  for  their  worshipping  assemblies. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  Chris- 
tian Church  and  the  ancient  Jewish  synagogue  is  in 
the  schools.  I  have  said  that  the  law  was  "  taught" 
in  the  synagogues;  at  all  events,  schools  were  built 
near,  and  attached  to,  the  synagogues:  and  thus  in 
the  early  Christian  days,  none  but  bishops  and  pres- 
byters had  the  care  and  direction  of  schools.  There 
have  been  such  schools  at  Alexandria  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity  ;  and  we  need  only  look  into  our 
own  cathedral  cities  for  an  illustration.  We  shall 
find  few  cathedrals  in  England  which  have  not  an- 
nexed to  them  a  school  established  for  the  teaching  of 
"  sound  religion,"  as  well  as  useful  learning.  At 
Paris  this  duty  lies  upon  the  chantre,  and  at  Rouen 
on  the  chancellor.  The  Council  of  Trent  had  some 
design  to  restore  the  use  of  those  schools,  under  the 
name  of  seminaries,  which  are  quite  different  from 
those  which  most  of  the  bishops  of  France  have,  at 
different  times,  set  up  in  their  dioceses.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  fathers  of  that  council  was  not,  that  such  as 
were  designed  for  the  priesthood  should  only  learn  a 
few  ceremonies  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  ;  but  that  those  seminaries  should  be  real 
schools,  where  young  men  might  be  educated  almost 
from  their  infancy,  in  order  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
Church  when  they  were  grown  up  to  years  of  ma- 
turity. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  also,  in  speaking  of  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  church  and  synagogue,  that 
in  the  beginning  the  Christians  acknowledged  no 
other  judges  of  their  differences  but  the  tribunal  of 
the  bishop  and  elders.  Wherefore  St.  Paul  forbids 
Christian  believers,  whom  he  calls  "  saints"  (as  the 
Jews  called  themselves),  to  have  recourse  to  any  other 
judges  but  the  elders  of  the  assembly,  to  whom  he 
gives  the  name  oi  ivise  men,  the  same  name  which  the 
Jews  gave  to  their  teachers.  "  Is  it  so,"  asks  the 
Apostle,  1  Cor.  vi.  5,  "  that  there  is  not  a  wise  man 
among  you ;  no,  not  one  that  shall  be  able  to  judge 
betwixt  his  brethren?" — where  the  word  "wise 
man"  is  a  title  of  office,  an  luicam  of  the  assembly,  an 
elder,  or  doctor. 

In  the  laying  on  of  hands  also  at  the  ordination  of 
ministers,  the  Christian  church  has  plainly  imitated 
the  synagogue.  The  first  author  of  this  ceremony  was 
Moses,  who  laid  his  hands  on  Joshua,  who  was  to  be 
his  successor,  as  well  as  on  the  other  elders  of  the 
sanhedrim,  who  were  immediately  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Following  the  example  of  Moses,  the  heads 
of  all  the  assemblies,  after  ^Moses  and  Joshua,  prac- 
tised this  imposition  of  hands  on  those  who  were 
chosen  elders  of  the  sanhedrim.  The  Jewish  doctors 
tell  us,  that  three  elders,  who  had  once  themselves 
receive  imposition  of  hands,  might  lay  their  hands 
on  others  ;  and  we  know  that,  correspondently,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Church,  it  was  established  that  three 
bishops  at  least  should  be  present  at  the  ordination  of 
a  bishop.  At  the  time  of  laying  on  of  hands,  they 
added  some  words  expressive  of  that  action  ;  such  as, 
"  I  lay  my  hands  on  thee ;"  or,  "  Receive  thou  the 
laying  on  of  hands;"  which  is  perfectly  conformable 
to  our  manner  of  ordaining.  The  New  Testament 
o-iyes  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  con- 
stituted any  other  ministers  besides  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.    There  were  other  officers  in  the  Jewish 


Church,  but  they  were  not  orders  of  ministers.  The 
word  "  hazan,"  among  the  Jews,  implies  an  attendant 
upon  the  performance  of  divine  service  ;  and  some- 
times signifies  the  porter  of  the  synagogue.  The 
Levites  performed  that  office  in  the  temple ;  they 
took  care  to  open  and  shut  the  doors,  and  sung  in  the 
desk  while  the  sacrifices  were  being  offered ;  a  regula- 
tion which  has  been  transmitted  from  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  and  synagogue  to  our  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate churches.  How  it  should  ever  come  to  pass 
that  those  whose  proper  employment  and  first  engage- 
ment is  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  should  yield  up 
themselves  to  the  business  ofxhoral  singing,  I  know 
not.  I  hope  that  this  inconvenient  addition  to  the 
clerical  office  in  our  cathedrals  may  ere  long  be 
disused.  E. 


MORAL  RETRIBUTION  — RELIGIOUS 
TRAINING— FAMILY  RELIGION.* 

We  hear  of  much  misery  in  families  —  of  disobe- 
dient, undutiful,  unnatural  children — of  grey  hairs 
brought  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave;  or  of  broken- 
hearted parents,  who  find  their  strength  but  labour 
and  weariness  many  years  before  they  reach  the 
scriptural  limit  of  fourscore.  How  is  this  ?  how  is 
it  that  their  children  are  a  cross  instead  of  a  comfort, 
their  curse  rather  than  their  blessing  ?  Let  us  inquire 
how  these  unhappy  parents  receive,  teach,  and  train 
their  children  ?  Do  they  receive  them  from  God, 
remembering  that  his  charge  of  them  is  "  Take  this 
child,  and  nurse  it  for  me?"  do  they  consider  that 
those  children  will  be  agents  of  good  or  of  evil  when 
they  are  gone  ;  and  that  if  they  neglect  them,  and  do 
not  rear  them  for  God,  and  bring  them  up  in  his  faith 
and  fear,  generations  unborn  will  feel  the  effects  of 
their  sinful  negligence  ?  Are  they  very  careful  to  set 
a  godly  example  ?  ever  on  the  watch  over  their  own 
tempers,  conduct,  and  conversation,  lest  their  quick- 
sighted  children  should  discern  any  discrepancy 
between  their  precept  and  example? 

Parental  responsibility  is  in  no  degree  less  than 
ministerial  responsibility ;  and  what  the  minister  is  to 
his  people  and  his  parish,  that  every  parent  is  to  his 
children  and  his  household.  He  is  the  head,  the 
master,  the  father  of  the  family  ;  and  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  his  duty,  or  his  responsibility,  that  can  devolve 
upon  another.  We  must  use  every  means ;  yet  let  us 
not  trust  in  the  means  used.  Ours  is  a  prayer-hear- 
ing and  prayer-answering  God  ;  and  he  has  said, 
"  according  to  your  faith,  be  it  unto  you."  We  must 
not  rest  in  outward  privileges,  and  idolise  the  means 
of  grace  :  we  must  not  say  within  ourselves,  *'  we  have 
Abraham  to  our  father;"  but  we  must  press  forward, 
rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation,  instant  in 
prayer,  watchful  against  temptation ;  and  finally  we 
shall  experience  the  truth  of  the  blessed  promise, 
"  Thy  children  shall  all  be  taught  of  God,  and  great 
shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children." 

But  there  is  one  fruitful  source  of  divisions  in  fami- 
lies and  households,  to  which  I  have  not  yet  adverted  ; 
1  mean,  the  having  '  itching  ears,'  or  a  love  of  wander- 
ing after  preachers.  This  evil  meets  us  in  every 
place — every  situation  in  life,  every  station  in  society. 
It  seems  to  originate  from  an  unholy  curiosity,  and 
love  of  novelty;  and  is  not  a  little  cherished  and 
fostered  by  the  false  liberality  which  denounces  all 
attempts  to  influence  and  direct  the  religious  views  of 

♦  From  a  work  entitled  •'  Scenes  in  the  Hop-Gardens"  (Lon- 
don, Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1838.)  —  The  object  of  tlie  writer  is 
"  out  of  these  pictures  of  rural  life  in  the  hop-gardens"  not  "  to 
write  a  tale  for  amusement,  but  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  all 
greater  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  humbler  classes,  as  well 
as  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  poor  to  points  of  plain  and 
practical  importance."  There  is  a  tone  of  unaffected,  but  deep 
piety  throughout  this  little  work ;  the  peculiar  truths  of  the 
Gospel  are  kept  in  view;  and  reasons  for  adhering  to  the 
national  worship  of  our  land  are  forcibly  laid  down. 
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those  who  are  under  our  control,  as  illiberal  and  bigoted. 
Toleration  and  liberality  have  their  place;  but  I  have 
no  idea  of  these  being  urged  as  a  reason  why  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  our  families  and  households  may 
choose  their  own  sect  or  party,  or  place  of  worship. 
'I'his  is  a  free  country,  in  which  every  one  may  wor- 
ship (Jod  in  the  way  he  prefers;  but  the  longer  I 
live,  the  more  fully  am  I  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  every  parent  and  head  of  a  house- 
hold to  keep  to  his  proper  place  of  worship ;  and  see 
that  his  children,  pupils,  servants,  apprentices,  and  all 
wijo  sojourn  under  his  roof,  do  the  same.  The  small 
beginnings  of  a  wandering  spirit  and  a  roving  practice 
too  generally  terminate  in  infidelity  and  ruin ;  and  if 
we  forsake  the  place  where  our  God  has  recorded  his 
name  to  bless  —  if  we  sacrifice  the  simple  yet  holy  end 
■  if  worshipping  our  Creator,  for  the  sinful  gratification 
of  curiosity, — if  we  prefer  hearing  what  Mr.  S.  says, 
or  how  i\Ir.  M.  treats  his  subject — or  how  a  third  or 
fourth  Mr.  prays  or  expounds,  to  "  what  God  the 
Lord  will  speak;"  we  need  not  wonder  that  our 
progress  in  holiness  and  our  growth  in  grace  is 
thwarted  and  blighted,  and  that  our  latter  end  is 
worse  than  the  beginning.  If  we  do  not  profit  from  a 
regular  attendance  at  our  proper  place  of  worship,  we 
may  be  sure  that  wandering  will  not  mend  the  matter. 
The  mind  becomes  so  unsettled,  the  taste  so  capri- 
cious, the  spirit  so  critical,  the  judgment  so  vitiated, 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  as  wells  without  water, 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  ;  and,  ere 
long,  we  shall  feel  the  truth  of  the  vulgar  adage ;  like 
rolling  stones,  we  shall  continue  destitute  of  that 
which  would  be  a  stay  and  support,  as  well  as  an 
ornamental  covering. 

We  may  not  like  the  minister  God  has  placed  over 
us  so  well  as  some  more  highly  gifted  or  popular 
person;  or,  he  may  be  defective  in  some  part  of  his 
ministrations ;  but  yet  he  is  our  minister,  and,  as 
such,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  pray  for  him,  to 
strengthen  his  hands,  to  receive  his  counsels  and 
exhortations  with  attention  and  meekness  ;  and  then 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  those  things  which 
seem  to  us  weak,  or  lame,  or  defective,  will  be  healed, 
Tf  we  prayed  more  for  our  ministers,  we  should  hear  to 
greater  profit,  and  derive  much  more  benefit  from 
their  ministry.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  we  have  not,  because  we  ask  not. 


%\)t  Cabiutt. 

Neglect  of  Religious  Ordinances. — There  is  a 
danger  peculiarly  incident  to  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  It  is  that  of  the  disparagement  or  total  neglect 
of  those  ordinances  of  divine  appointment,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  beggarly  elements,  unworthy  of  an  age 
of  reason  and  liberty  —  of  philosophy  and  science. 
There  is  doubtless  much  of  this  spirit  abroad  in  the 
world  at  the  present  moment.  With  the  abandonment 
of  the  superstitious  or  unmeaning  rites  and  observ- 
ances of  ecclesiastical  imposition,  men  have  lost  much 
of  that  deep-felt  veneration  with  which  it  is  necessary 
tliat  divine  institutions  and  wholesome  usages,  though 
of  human  origin  and  arrangement,  should  be  regarded. 
Besides  those  who  neglect  the  appointed  channels  of 
divine  grace,  the  sacramental  and  symbolic  ordinances 
of  piety,  through  mere  recklessness  and  a  desire  to  be 
free  from  their  restraints,  there  is -a  large  class  of 
persons,  of  a  more  intellectual  cast  of  character,  who 
would  reduce  Christianity  into  a  religion  of  mere  sen- 
timent. Professing  to  separate  it  from  extraneous 
circumstances  and  adhesions,  they  would  define  it  as 
a  deep  feeling  of  the  heart;  and  they  indulge  in  much 
illusive  reverie,  while  they  attempt  to  develop  this 
vague  abstraction.  That  philosophy,  however,  is  spu- 
rious which  confines  to  one  department  of  human 
nature  that  which  is  required  to  extend  over  the 
whole     That  science  is  empirical  and  unsound  which 


would  destroy  the  body  under  pretence  of  obtaining, 
by  that  means,  a  clearer  and  more  distinct  view  of  the 
spirit.  That  religion  is  false  which  professes  to  rise 
above  ordinances,  and  would  expect  the  end  without 
using  the  means.  That  alone  is  true  to  the  wisdom  of 
God  and  to  the  nature  of  man,  which  adapts  itself  to 
the  various  susceptibilities  and  requirements  of  the 
being  with  whom  it  has  to  deal.  Christianity  is  not  a 
religion  of  formality,  but,  in  a  proper  sense  and 
within  due  limitations,  it  is  unquestionably  a  religion 
of  forms  ;  and  the  period  is  yet  unknown,  when  it  was 
practically  influential  upon  the  character,  while  its 
rites  and  sacramental  institutions  were  totally  ne- 
glected. Independently  of  other  considerations,  it 
seems  to  be  paying  the  human  heart  a  compliment  to 
which  it  is  by  no  means  entitled,  to  suppose  it  capable 
of  maintaining  the  religious  sentiment  in  all  its 
warmth  and  energy  of  action,  without  any  aid  from 
external  and  ceremonial  excitement.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  law  of  the  covenant  must  be  enclosed 
within  this  sacred  ark ;  but  this  by  no  means  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  those  symbols  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, and  of  those  acts  of  ritual  observance,  which 
form  essential  and  ostensible  constituents  of  the  sub- 
lime service  of  the  sanctuary.  They  who  wilfully  and 
obstinately  neglect  the  ordinances  of  religion,  there- 
fore, to  all  purposes  of  devotional  obedience,  neglect 
religion  itself. — From  the  OrdirMuces  of  Religion  prac- 
tically illustrated  and  applied,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Davies,  of 
Chichester. 

Diffidence.— -A  meek,  humble,  modest  surrender 
of  our  own  judgment  in  doubtful  cases  will  tend  greatly 
to  the  improvement  of  our  own  spirit,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  peace  and  piety  in  all  around  us. — 
Rev.  C.  Simeon. 

Approaches  to  God. — The  mother  of  Artaxerxes 
was  wont  to  say,  that  they  who  would  address  them- 
selves unto  princes  must  use  silken  words  :  surely  he 
that  would  approach  unto  God  must  consider,  and 
look  as  well  to  his  words  as  to  his  feet.  He  is  so 
holy  and  jealous  of  his  worship,  that  he  expects  that 
there  should  be  preparation  in  our  accesses  unto  him  : 
preparation  of  our  persons  by  purity  of  life  (Job,  xi. 
13);  preparation  of  our  services  by  choice  of  matter 
(John,  ix.  1);  preparation  of  our  hearts  by  finding 
them  out,  stirring  them  up,  fixing  them,  fetching  them 
in,  and  calling  together  all  that  is  within  us  to  prevail 
with  God. — Bp.  Reynolds' :  Select  Meditations. 


WATCHFULNESS. 

"  Couldst  thou  not  watcli  one  hour  ?" — Mark^  xiv.  37. 
{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

My  weary  soul,  with  patience  wait, 
Be  watchful  in  thy  fall'n  estate ! 
Thou  hast  an  anxious  charge  to  keep, 
Thou  shalt  not  rest,  thou  must  not  sleep : 
Withstand  awhile  the  tempter's  power — 
Canst  thou  not  watch  one  little  hour  ? 

Thy  lovely  home  lies  far  away, 
Midst  regions  of  perpetual  day, 
And  never  toil,  and  never  care. 
Shall  break  thy  glorious  Sabbath  there ; 
But  watching  at  thy  post  below, 
No  hour  of  respite  canst  thou  know. 

Lest  some  lov'd  sin,  in  soft  disguise. 
Should  cheat  thy  tir'd  and  listless  eyes, 
And  some  low  whisper  faintly  say, 
Thy  Lord  his  coming  does  delay, — 
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Oh  heed  not  thou  the  dangerous  sound, 
Thou'rt  on  the  world's  enchanted  ground. 

Fulfil  thy  promise,  Lord !  abide 
Within  my  heart,  my  strength,  my  guide  I 
If  thou  my  wanderings  wilt  controul, 
If  thou  wilt  aid  my  languid  soul, 
Unwearied  shall  its  watching  be, 
Till  death  is  lost  in  victory. 

M.  A.  S.  Barker. 


"WEEP  FOR  YOURSELVES  AND  FOR  YOUR 
CHILDREN." 

We  mourn  for  those  who  toil  — 

The  slave  who  ploughs  the  main, 
Or  him  who  hopeless  tills  the  soil 

Beneath  the  stripe  and  chain  ; 
For  those  who,  in  the  world's  hard  race 

O'erwearied  and  unblest, 
A  host  of  restless  phantoms  chase,— 

Why  mourn  for  those  who  rest  ? 

We  mourn  for  those  who  sin. 

Bound  in   t  e  tempter's  snare. 
Whom  syren  Pleasure  beckons  in 

To  prisons  of  despair ; 
Wliose  hearts,  by  whirlwind  passions  torn, 

Are  reck'd  on  folly's  shore  ; 
But  why  in  sorrow  should  we  mourn 

For  those  who  sin  no  more  ? 

We  mourn  for  those  who  weep. 

Whom  stern  afflictions  bend 
With  anguish  o'er  the  lowly  sleep 

Of  lover  or  of  friend  ; 
But  they  to  whom  the  sway 

Of  pain  and  grief  is  o'er. 
Whose  tears  our  God  hath  wiped  away — 

O  mourn  for  them  no  more ! 

Mrs,  Sigourney. 


The  Red  Sea. — After  a  tedious  passage  from  India, 
we  entered  the  straits  of  Jabel ;  and  few  countries 
present  themselves  to  the  imagination  of  the  traveller 
luider  circumstances  so  well  calculated  to  awaken  a 
deep  and  lasting  interest  as  those  around  us.  From 
the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  the  nether  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea  have  figured  as  the  scene  of  events  which 
both  religious  and  civil  records  have  united  to  render 
memorable.  Here  Moses  and  the  patriarchs  tended 
their  flocks,  and  put  in  motion  those  springs  of  civi- 
lisation which  from  that  period  have  never  ceased  to 
urge  forward  the  human  race  in  the  career  of  im- 
provement. On  the  one  hand,  the  Valley  of  the 
Wanderings  commenced  near  the  site  of  Memphis,  and 
opening  upon  the  Red  Sea  conducts  the  fancy  along 
the  track  pursued  by  the  Hebrews  during  their  flight 
out  of  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand  are  Mount  Sinai, 
bearing  still  upon  its  face  the  impress  of  miraculous 
events ;  and  beyond  it  that  strange,  stormy,  and 
gloomy-looking  sea,  once  frequented  by  Phoenician 
merchants'  ships,  by  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and 
Pharaoh,  and  those  barks  of  later  times  which  bore 
the  incense,  the  gold,  the  gems,  and  spices  of  the  East, 
to  be  consumed,  or  lavishly  squandered  upon  favourites 
at  the  courts  of  Macedonia  or  Rome.  But  the 
countries  lying  along  this  offshoot  of  the  Indian  ocean 
have  another  kind  of  interest,  peculiar  perhaps  to 


themselves.  On  the  Arabian  side  we  find  society 
much  what  it  was  four  thousand  years  ago  ;  for,  amidst 
the  children  of  Ishmael  it  has  undergone  but  trifling 
modifications.  Their  tents  are  neither  better  nor  woi-se 
than  they  were  when  they  purcliased  Joseph  of  l)is 
brethren  on  their  way  to  Egypt ;  the  sheikhs  possess 
no  other  power  or  influence  than  they  possessed  tlien  ; 
the  relations  of  the  sexes  have  suft'ered  little  or  no 
changes  ;  they  eat,  drink,  clothe  themselves,  educate 
their  children,  make  war  and  peace,  just  as  they  did 
in  the  day  of  the  exodus.  But  on  the  opposite  shores 
all  has  been  change,  fluctuation,  and  decay.  While 
the  Bedouins  have  wandered  with  their  camels  and 
their  flocks,  unaspiring,  unimproving,  they  have 
looked  across  the  gulf,  and  beheld  the  Egyptian 
overthrown  by  the  Persian ;  the  Persian  by  the 
Greek ;  the  Greek  by  the  Roman ;  and  the  Roman  in 
his  turn  by  a  daring  band  from  their  own  burning 
deserts.  They  have  seen  empires  grow  up  like  Jonah's 
gourd.  War  has  swept  away  some ;  the  vanities  and 
luxuries  of  peace  have  undermined  and  brought  others 
to  the  ground;  and  evei-y  spot  along  these  shores  is 
celebrated. — Lieut.  IVelhiecVs  Travels  in  Arabia. 

A  LIVING  Hope,  living  in  Death  itself. —  The 
world  dares  say  no  more  for  its  device  than,  Diau  spira 
spero  (whilst  I  breathe  I  hope) ;  but  the  children  of 
God  can  add,  by  virtue  of  this  living  hope,  I)u7n  exspiro 
spero  (whilst  I  expire  I  hope). — Leightoji. 

Braying  in  a  Mortar.  "  Though  thou  shouldst 
bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle, 
yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him"  {Prov. 
xxvii.  22). — That  such  a  punishment  as  this  was  used 
in  the  East  will  clearly  appear  from  the  following  tes- 
timonies :  —  Baron  de  Tott  says,  "  Fanaticism  has 
enacted  in  Turkey,  in  favour  of  the  Ulemats  (or  body 
of  lawyers),  that  their  goods  shall  never  be  confis- 
cated, nor  themselves  put  to  death  but  by  being 
bruised  in  a  mortar.  The  guards  of  the  towers  who 
let  Prince  Coreskie  (a  prisoner)  escape,  were  some  of 
them  empaled,  and  some  were  pounded  or  beaten  to 
pieces  in  great  iron  mortars,  in  which  they  pounded 
their  rice."  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  East 
Indies,  in  speaking  of  the  King  of  Siam,  who  reigned 
in  the  year  1G88,  and  who  made  war  with  his  neigh- 
bours the  kings  ofCambodia  and  Cochin-China,  against 
whom  he  sent  an  army  by  land  and  a  fleet  by  sea,  but 
without  success,  says,  *'  However,  in  the  land  army 
there  was  a  mean  person,  a  citizen  of  Siam,  who  kept 
a  fruit-shop  ;  he  had  a  bold,  daring  spirit,  and  be- 
haved so  well  on  all  occasions  during  the  war  that  he 
came  to  great  preferment,  and  at  last  was  made  gene- 
ralissimo, and  he  ended  the  war  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  whole  army  abroad,  and  his  prince  at  home.  But 
when  he  brought  back  tlie  army  to  Siam,  seeing  the 
king  wrapt  up  in  the  opinion  he  had  of  the  Jesuits' 
counsels,  and  the  management  they  had  in  the  afiairs 
of  state,  by  the  countenance  of  the  king  and  my  Lord 
Falcon,  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  king ;  and  liaving 
most  of  the  army  atliis  devotion,  he  seized  his  master, 
and  put  him  to  death  after  the  manner  of  royal  crimi- 
nals, or  as  princes  of  the  blood  are  treated  when  con- 
victed of  capital  crimes,  which  is  by  putting  them  into 
a  large  iron  cauldron  and  pounding  them  to  pieces  with 
wooden  pestles,  because  none  of  their  royal  blood 
must  be  spilt  on  the  ground,  it  being,  by  their  reli- 
gion, thought  great  impiety  to  contaminate  the  divine 
blood  by  mixing  it  with  earth." — Scripture  Elucidations. 
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HOLY  SCRIPTURE  THE  TEST  OF  PUBLIC 
TEACHING. 

By  the  Rev.  Edwards  Peacock,  M.A. 

Late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

When  we  consider  the  activity  of  the  human 
mind,  the  eagerness  with  whicli  it  pushes  its 
inquiries  into  the  vast  variety  of  subjects  that 
attract  its  attention,  and  the  energy  with 
which  it  grapples  with  and  overcomes  the 
difficulties  that  oppose  the  course  of  its  dis- 
coveries,— we  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  What  is 
to  arrest  its  progress  ?  The  worldly  man 
does,  in  fact,  arrogantly  expect  every  thing 
on  earth  to  yield  to  the  power  of  his  genius ; 
nay,  not  content  with  mastering  these,  like 
the  giants  of  old,  he  fain  would  scale  the 
heavens,  penetrating  their  mysteries  with 
curious  and  irreverent  eye,  and  seeking  to 
bring  them  within  the  range  and  dominion  of 
his  reasoning  faculties.  But  there  his  boasted 
powers  fail;  confusion  and  disappointment, 
like  that  of  Babel,  follow  the  attempts  of  mere 
worldly  wisdom  to  scan  the  things  of  God. 
The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light,  but  in  their  generation  only  ; 
their  wisdom  is  earthly,  and  would  reduce 
heavenly  things  to  the  level  of  their  earth- 
born  minds.  Their  conceptions,  though  acute 
enough  in  the  apprehension  of  all  things  that 
concern  them  as  occupants  of  the  world,  are 
unequal  to  the  attainment  of  any  correct  view 
of  what  should  more  deeply  interest  them  in 
their  other  and  higher  relation  of  creatures 
formed  for  eternity. 

How  far,  or  rather  how  sliort  a  way  human 
wisdom  can  go  in  the  discovery  of  what  re- 
spects the  soul,  maybe  judged  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  old  philosophers,  who,  in  their 
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approaches  to  the  truth,  were  led  aside  by  so 
many  absurd  fictions,  as  to  render  it  more 
than  probable  that  the  gleams  of  truth  ap- 
parent in  their  theories  were  not  the  genuine 
discoveries  of  their  own  genius,  but  are  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  rays  dispersed  abroad  from 
the  fountain  of  light  and  knowledge  that 
illuminated  Zion. 

While  the  natural  mind  thus  shews  its  in- 
sufficiency for  the  establishment  of  any  sound 
theoretical  knowledge  of  divine  things,  its 
notions  of  morality  prove  it  to  be  no  better 
guide  in  matters  of  a  practical  kind.  For  do 
we  not  see  different  vices  directly  counte- 
nanced, some  by  one,  others  by  another  set  of 
philosophers  among  the  ancients  ?  And  in 
countries  where  the  Gospel  has  not  shed  its 
light,  do  we  not  see  the  worst  crimes  not 
only  of  continual  occurrence,  but  even  held 
up  as  virtuous  acts ;  revenge,  for  instance, 
regarded  as  a  duty,  and  all  the  bad  passions 
of  our  nature  reigning  uncontrolled  ;  bearing 
altogether  an  ample  but  melancholy  testimony 
to  St.  Paul's  forcible  and  awful  picture  of 
man's  natural  state  ? 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  go  back  to 
ancient  times,  or  travel  to  unenlightened  lands, 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  mind  uninfluenced  by 
Gospel  truth  can  never  attain  to  a  right  judg- 
ment on  things  relating  to  the  soul — that  sucli 
knowledge  is  too  excellent  for  man.  We 
need  not  go  beyond  our  own  shores,  to  see 
the  insufficiency  of  human  wisdom  for  hea- 
venly acquirements,  and  the  consequent  need 
of  divine  revelation.  Amid  the  conflict  of 
opinions  on  all,  and  particularly  on  religious 
subjects,  and  where  so  many  loose  and  ill- 
defined  ideas  are  expressed  into  the  moral 
and  practical  duties  of  life,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
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ceive  the  value  of  a  certain  standard  to  refer 
to.  And  we  should  make  it  a  ground  of  un- 
ceasing thankfulness  to  the  Father  of  lights, 
that  he  has  not  left  us  to  tread  our  uncertain 
way  through  a  benighted  world,  but  has  made 
known  to  us  our  actual  state,  his  own  will, 
and  our  duty.  "  To  the  law,"  then,  "  and  to 
the  testimony/'  let  us  resort  with  grateful 
hearts,  convinced  that,  without  their  teach- 
ing, we  should  be  ignorant  of  all  that  is  most 
valuable  ;  that  without  such  a  standard, 
morality  would  soon  sink  to  a  low  state 
of  degradation. 

Whatever  success  may  crown  the  skill  and 
exertions  of  men  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly 
objects,  however  we  may  admire  the  talents 
they  thus  display,  we  have  not  to  regard 
mankind  as  creatures  of  this  earth  only, 
whose  faculties  are  to  be  expended  on  things 
below,  but  as  endued  with  immortal  souls, 
as  placed  here  in  a  probationary  state  to  pre- 
pare for  eternity.  In  this  view  of  their  case, 
the  very  activity  of  mind  which  they  display 
renders  the  necessity  of  a  guide  of  reason,  a 
director  of  opinion,  and  a  standard  of  action, 
the  more  apparent.  This  we  have  in  the 
holy  Scripture ;  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty, 
not  only  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  but  of 
all  who  value  religion,  to  hold  up  this  rule 
and  standard  continually,  both  to  themselves, 
and  to  all  over  whom  their  influence  extends  ; 
that  this  may  form  as  it  were  a  rallying  point, 
and  that  a  frequent  reference  to  its  doctrines 
and  precepts  may  check  the  tide  of  novel  and 
random  opinions  and  lax  principles. 

To  this  conclusion,  then,  we  come,  that  the 
holy  Scriptures  must  be  at  once  the  subject 
and  the  test  of  all  instruction  —  which  term  I 
am  far  from  intending  to  confine  to  mere 
teaching  in  schools.  General  instruction 
comprehends  at  once  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  the  education  of  the  young,  and  all 
those  publications  which  are  designed  to 
promote  religious  and  useful  knowledge.  In 
these  various  branches  the  test  must  be  the 
same ;  we  should  remember  that  we  are  to 
instruct,  not  only  for  time,  but  also  for 
eternity  :  those  for  whose  good  we  preach, 
or  teach,  or  write,  have  immortal  souls  ;  and  it 
is  of  far  more  consequence  that  these  should 
be  trained  for  the  enjoyment  of  endless  hap- 
piness, than  that  the  mind  be  only  stored 
with  such  knowledge  as  will  cease  to  be  of 
use  when  eternity  begins. 

The  main  point  with  the  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  must  be  to  declare  and  enforce  the 
simple  word  of  God,  that  they  who  hear  may 
recognise  the  authority  on  which  he  speaks, 
and  receive  the  message  as  from  Him  whose 
word  is  power.  It  is  not  "  by  the  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom"  that  an  impression 
can  be  made  on  the  heart,  for  these  may  be 


fallacious  ;  but  "  the  word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful,   and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword."     In  the  performance  of  his  duty  the 
minister  will  bear  in  mind   that   he   is   the 
minister  of  God  for  the  good  of  souls  ;  that 
he  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  messenger  of  the 
awful  Being  who  abhorreth  iniquity,  and  will 
assuredly  punish  sin,  and  the  servant  of  the 
mild  and  gentle  Jesus,  who  would  not  break 
the  bruised  reed,  nor    quench  the   smoking 
flax  :   while,  by  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
calls  sinners  torepentance,  and  strives  to  keep 
clear  of  the  judgment  passed  on  those  priests 
who  looked  carelessly  on  sin,  '*  healing  the 
hurt  of  the  people    slightly,    saying.  Peace, 
peace,  when  there  was  no  peace"  (Jer.  vi.  14)  ; 
while  he  warns  the  wicked  of  their  evil  way, 
and  the  end  to  which  they  are  hastening, — he 
must  beware  of  checking  the  growth  of  faith 
by  unnecessary  harshness  of  manner  or  of 
language.     Faith  is  a  tender  plant,  and  re- 
quires to  be  drawn  forth  with  care  and  cul- 
ture ;  God  alone  can  give  the  increase ;  but 
we   may,    under  his  grace,    aid  its  growth, 
refreshing  it  with  the  messages  of  love,  and 
feeding  it  with  the  hope  of  mercy  and  pardon. 
The  voice  of  tenderness  has  oftentimes  more 
effect  in  religion  than  the  expression  of  anger; 
and  the  sinner,  however  hardened,  is  gene- 
rally more  readily  touched  by  the  news  of 
his  Saviour's  love  than  by  the  utmost  threat- 
enings    of  judgment    to    come.      The    mi- 
nister's work  is  a  difficult  one,   beyond  all 
doubt,    far  exceeding  any  powers  he  could 
bring  into  action  ;    he  must   therefore    pray 
for  the  assistance   of  God's   Holy  Spirit  to 
direct  his  exertions,  and  to  prosper  his  work 
in  his  hands.     In  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
the  Bible  must  be  his  resource,  the  ground- 
work of  his  preaching,  and  the  strength  of 
his  arguments.     This,  we  may  rest  assured, 
will  prove  a  never-failing  fountain  of  wisdom  ; 
so  that  the  diligent  reader  of  Scripture,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  life  will   still   find   something 
new,  some  promise  or  invitation  which  before 
had  escaped  his  attention,  but  which  brings 
God's  love  home  to  his  feelings  with  renewed 
force.     It  is  a  treasure  from  which,  like  the 
scribe,  we  may  bring  forth  things  new  and 
old,   fit   to   minister   grace    to  the   hearers ; 
adapted    to    every    case,    whether    to    en- 
courage   the    timid,    comfort    the    afflicted, 
alarm    the  careless,  convince  the    wavering, 
or  put   to   silence   the  ignorance   of  foolish 
men,  who   do   err,   not  knowing    the    truth. 
It  is  in  this  way  only  that  we  can  hope  for 
success  ;  resting  on  this  ground  alone  can  we 
appeal    with   confidence    to    the   hearts   and 
consciences  of  men,  that  we  do  "  not  preach 
ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord"  (2  Cor. 
iv.  5)  ;  in  this  wny  only  can  we  look  for  the 
favour  of  God,  or  hope  to  share  in  the  triumph, 
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when  "  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 
shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever" 
(Dan.  xii.  0). 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  one  branch  only 
of  general  instruction.  A  second  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young :  here  the  same  object 
must  be  kept  in  vieW,  the  same  test  applied. 

Whoever  has  experienced  the  value  of  the 
inspired  word,  must  be  desirous  of  imparting 
its  knowledge  to  all  in  whose  welfare  he  is 
concerned.  Temptations  varied  in  kind  beset 
the  path  of  all ;  and  there  is  no  period  when 
tliey  are  stronger  or  more  fatal  than  on  the 
first  entrance  into  active  life;  they  have 
then  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  the  mind  is 
not  yet  in  its  full  strength,  nor  are  its  prin- 
ciples confirmed  by  the  experience  of  their 
goodness.  There  is,  therefore,  at  that  period 
the  more  necessity  for  a  good  foundation  of 
Scripture  knowledge,  that  the  young  may 
have  something  to  fall  back  upon ;  that, 
though  they  may  not  have  learned  from 
experience  the  dangers  around,  nor  the 
deccitfulness  of  sin  in  its  various  forms,  they 
may  yet  know  the  broad  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong  ;  and  when  assailed  by  temptation, 
may  have  this  answer  ready.  It  is  forbidden 
in  the  Bible. 

It  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  some  doubt,  how 
far  the  holy  Scriptures  should  be  used  as  a 
common  school-book,  from  the  possibility  of 
its  diminishing  the  respect  in  which  they 
should  be  held  ;  but  the  reading  them  should 
certainly  form  a  regular  portion  of  school 
education,  as  important  texts  will  thus  be 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  which  may 
prove  of  infinite  service  to  the  man.  Under  the 
present  very  general  establishment  of  schools, 
but  few  children  will,  in  all  probability,  grow 
up  without  being  taught  to  read ;  and  it 
must  be  regarded  as  an  unspeakable  blessing 
that  they  should  be  able  to  read  the  Bible. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  many,  if  this  were  the 
only  book  they  ever  could  read  :  but  as  we 
know  that  numberless  mischievous  publica- 
tions are  continually  issuing  from  the  press, 
which  may  fall  in  the  way  of  the  young,  we 
must  endeavour  to  meet  the  evil  we  cannot 
prevent,  by  laying  a  good  foundation  in  Scrip- 
ture knowledge  and  sound  principles,  so  that, 
at  any  rate,  they  may  be  able  to  refer  to  their 
Bibles  to  ascertain  the  character  of  what  they 
read.  We  must  try,  if  possible,  to  impart  a 
taste  for  Scripture  reading,  and  induce  a 
habit  of  it  early  ;  for  if  not  commenced  in 
early  life,  it  will  probably  be  never  thought 
of,  till  old  age  or  some  serious  illness  force 
reflection :  meanwhile  other  books  meet  the 
eye ;  and  the  result  is  sometimes  such  as  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  sorrow,  rather  than  re- 
joicing, that  they  ever  were  taught  to  read  at  all. 

It  should  be  the  anxious  care  of  all  con- 


cerned in  education,  that  those  under  their 
charge  may  be  able  to  give  some  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  them,  and  know  at  least 
the  nature  and  divine  authority  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity.  And  strong  reason 
there  is  that  they  should  enter  into  action 
thus  armed  ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  allure- 
ments to  practical  sin,  they  may  probably 
have  to  encounter  the  ensnaring  theories 
which,  in  one  shape  or  other,  arrogating  to 
themselves  the  title  of  rational  religion,  raise 
their  head  against  the  truth,  and  sometimes 
with  fatal  success, —  fatal  alike  to  those  who 
are  thus  withdrawn  from  the  hope  of  the 
Gospel,  and  fatal  to  those  unhappy  men, 
"  who  will  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
themselves,  and  seek  to  prevent  those  that  are 
entering." 

There  remains  a  third  point  under  the  head 
of  general  instruction,  to  which  the  test  of 
Scripture  is  peculiarly  applicable  and  essen- 
tial, i.  c.  publications  of  an  educational  cha- 
racter. It  need  not  be  remarked  how  nume- 
rous are  these,  and  published  by  persons  of 
every  variety  of  opinion.  In  reference  to 
them  we  see  at  once  the  inestimable  value 
of  a  sure  standard  wdierewith  to  compare 
them.  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony." 
We  must  try  them  in  their  doctrines  and 
their  morality  by  the  simple  word  of  God ; 
not  entering  into  disputations  that  cannot 
profit,  but,  at  the  same  time,  anxious  to  dis- 
cover any  thing  that  militates  against  sub- 
stantial matters  of  faith,  or  tends  to  lower  the 
standard  of  Christian  practice.  Let  us  make 
our  stand  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  Bible : 
without  infringing  the  duties  of  Christian 
charity  and  brotherly  love,  we  may  and  must 
denounce  whatever  is  against  the  word  of 
truth ;  nor  must  we  ever,  through  any  plau- 
sible viewof  amalgamating  with  other  creeds, 
give  up  a  single  point  of  consequence,  or 
fritter  down  differences,  lest  all  religion  sink 
into  a  mere  form. 

We  have  to  thank  God  that  we  have  the 
Bible  in  its  purity,  and  that  it  is  now  so 
widely  spread,  and  so  easily  purchased,  that 
even  the  poorest  may  possess  themselves  of  its 
treasures. 

May  He  make  his  word  more  known  and 
its  value  more  felt ;  may  He  send  the  Bible 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  known  it ;  may  He 
open  its  pages  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
sealed  ;  and  may  He  give  a  spirit  of  thankful- 
ness to  those  who  have  free  access  to  the 
sacred  volume ;  may  He  teach  all  orders  of 
men  amongst  us  to  regard  the  Bible  as  our 
invaluable  birthright,  from  which  our  mi- 
nisters may  learn  wisdom,  and  our  people 
knowledge ;  from  which  our  children  may 
imbibe  those  principles  that  shall  guide  them 
through  life,  and  cheer  them  at  its  close. 
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THE  MODE  OF  OBSERVING  THE  SABBATH 
AMONG  THE  JEWS.* 

There  is  no  holyday  among  all  those  that  are  kept  by 
the  Jews  for  which  they  have  so  great  a  veneration  as 
for  the  Sabbath-day  ;  because  it  was  ordained  imme- 
diately after  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  divers  places  and  at  several  times  in  the 
Scriptm-e,  especially  in  the  Decalogue,  which  forbids 
the  performance  of  the  least  thing  upon  that  day,  and 
commands  a  general  rest  to  all. 

The  rabbis  have  reduced  all  those  things  which 
God  has  prohibited  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath-day  to 
thirty-nine  heads,  each  of  which  have  their  circum- 
stances and  dependences:  viz.,  to  plow,  to  sow,  to 
reap,  to  bottle  and  to  tie  up  the  sheaves,  to  thresh,  to 
winnow,  to  sift,  to  grind,  to  bolt,  to  knead,  to  bake, 
to  shear,  to  wash,  to  comb  or  card,  to  spin,  to  twist,  to 
weave,  to  dye,  to  tie,  to  untie,  to  sew,  to  break  in 
pieces,  to  fasten  with  wedges  or  pins,  to  build,  to 
demolish,  to  knock  with  a  hammer,  to  hunt,  to  fish,  to 
kill,  to  flay,  to  prepare  or  scrape  the  skin,  to  cut  it  in 
order  for  working,  to  write,  to  erase,  to  make  lines  for 
writing,  to  kindle,  to  put  out,  to  carry  any  thing  out  of 
doors  into  the  street.  These  are  the  general  heads  of 
prohibited  things,  which  include  several  particulars  : 
as  filing,  for  example,  falls  under  the  head  of  grinding, 
because  they  both  break  a  body  to  pieces ;  to  curdle 
milk  falls  under  the  head  of  building,  for  both  these 
out  of  several  distinct  parts  make  but  one.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  other  heads,  which  are  all  expounded 
with  great  subtlety  by  the  rabbis;  nay,  they  mark 
even  the  time  when,  and  the  manner  how. 

They  are  not  allowed  upon  this  day  either  to  kindle 
their  fire  or  to  put  it  out,  conformably  to  what  is  said 
in  Exodus,  xxxv.  3  :  "  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  through- 
out your  habitations  upon  the  Sabbath-day :"  insomuch 
that  they  dare  not  touch  it,  nor  even  the  kindled  wood, 
which  they  cannot  stir  up.  Nor  are  they  allowed  to 
light  or  put  out  a  lamp  in  cold  countries,  unless  they 
have  hot  stoves ;  but  they  may  employ  somebody  that 
is  not  a  Jew  to  kindle  their  fire,  or  else  they  dispose  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  lights  of  itself;  if  not,  they 
sit  without  a  fire.  For  this  very  reason,  they  dress  no 
meat  upon  this  day,  neither  can  they  eat  of  any  thing 
that  has  been  dressed  or  that  is  grown  or  gathered 
upon  the  Sabbath-day.  They  are  forbidden  also  to 
carry  any  burden  upon  the  Sabbath-day  ;  so  that  they 
wear  no  more  clothes  than  what  is  necessary  to  cover 
them,  or  such  other  things  as  are  fixed  to  them ; 
because  any  thing  else  would  be  accounted  a  burden  or 
load.  Their  nicety  reaches  even  to  the  dresses  of 
their  women,  children,  servants,  and  the  loading  of 
beasts,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Decalogue ;  "  Thou 
shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,"  &c.  (Ex. 
XX. ;  Deut.  v.) 

They  are  not  allowed  on  this  day  to  talk  of  business, 
or  the  price  of  any  thing,  to  conclude  any  bargain 
relating  to  buying  or  selling,  nor  to  give  or  re- 
ceive ;  as  Isaiah  says  (chap.  Iviii.),  "  Thou  shalt  turn 
away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,"  &c.  Neither  can 
they  upon  this  day  handle  or  touch  any  thing  heavy, 
or  any  tools ;  nor  can  they  take  in  their  hands  any  of 
those  things  which  are  forbidden  to  be  used  on  the 
Sabbath-day. 

They  cannot  walk  above  a  mile  out  of  any  town  or 
borough,  that  is  to  say,  two  thousand  cubits.  They 
may  walk  as  much  as  they  please  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  provided  they  do  not  go  out  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
town  wherein  they  live.  They  always  include  the 
suburbs  as  a  part  of  the  town  ;  and  so,  when  they  have 
a  mind  to  go  out  of  town  upon  that  day,  they  measure 
the  distance  they  are  allowed  to  walk  from  the  end  of 
the  suburb. 

Their  rabbis,  in  order  to  prevent  trading  or  work- 
ing on  that  day,  have   to   these  prohibitions  added 
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several  others ;  as,  not  to  handle  any  money,  nor  to 
ride  on  horseback,  or  go  in  a  boat,  nor  play  upon  an 
instrument,  or  to  bathe.  The  rabbis  are  very  rigid  in 
distempers  which  require  the  surgeon's  assistance  ; 
but  with  respect  to  physicians,  whenever  they  are  of 
opinion  there  is  the  least  danger,  every  thing  ig 
allowed. 

Therefore  on  the  Friday  they  prepare  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Sabbath,  according  to  what  Moses  says 
concerning  manna,  *'  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the 
sixth  day,"  &c.  (Exodus,  xvi.  22,  and  26.)  They  are 
also  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  good  action  to  be  very  ex- 
pensive on  that  day,  in  order  to  shew  the  greater 
regard  to, the  feast,  as  Isaiah  says  (chap.  Iviii.  13). 
They  even  think  that  they  honour  the  Sabbath  by 
humbling  themselves  in  doing  something  mean  and 
below  their  condition.  They  never  undertake  any 
work  on  the  Friday  but  what  they  can  easily  finish 
before  the  evening.  About  an  hour  before  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  they  take  such  victuals  as  is  prepared  for 
the  next  day,  and  lay  it  in  a  warm  place,  after  which 
all  manner  of  work  ceases.  In  some  towns  they  have 
a  man  on  purpose  to  give  notice  half  an  hour  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  that  every  one  may  be 
free  from  work  just  when  it  begins.  .  They  suppose 
the  Sabbath  to  begin  half  an  hour  before  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  and  consequently,  from  that  moment  all 
prohibitions  are  observed  and  take  place.  Thereupon 
the  women  are  obliged  to  light  up  a  lamp  in  a  room, 
which  has  commonly  six  lights,  or  four  at  least,  that 
burn  the  greatest  part  of  the  night.  They  cover  also 
a  table  with  a  clean  napkin,  and  lay  bread  upon  it, 
and  then  cover  it  with  another  long  and  narrow  piece 
of  linen  ;  which  they  do,  say  they,  in  remembrance  of 
the  manna,  which  fell  after  the  same  manner,  having 
dew  under  and  over  it;  but  on  the  Sabbath-day  none 
fell.  Some  of  them,  in  order  to  begin  the  Sabbath 
well,  put  on  clean  linen,  wash  their  hands  and  face, 
and  then  they  go  to  the  synagogue,  where  they  repeat 
the  ninety-second  Psalm,  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give 
thanks  to  the  Lord,"  &c.,  with  their  common  prayers, 
adding  thereto  the  commemoration  of  the  Sabbath, 
with  these  words  out  of  Genesis  (chap,  ii.) :  "  Thus 
the  heavens  were  finished,"  &c.  "  And  God  blessed 
the  seventh  day,"  &c.  As  soon  as  they  come  out  of 
the  synagogue,  they  go  directly  home,  where  their 
salutation  to  each  other  is  neither  good  morrow  nor 
good  night,  but  "  a  good  Sabbath."  Besides  this, 
fathers  bless  their  children,  and  masters  their  scholars  ; 
to  which  others  will  join  places  of  the  Scripture  in  praise 
of  the  Sabbath,  some  before  meat  and  some  after, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  place  where  they  live. 
When  the  whole  family  is  seated  at  table,  the  master 
of  the  house,  holding  a  glass  of  wine,  pronounces  these 
words  out  of  Genesis:  ,"  Thus  the  heavens  were 
finished,"  Sec.  After  which  he  returns  God  thanks 
for  having  ordained  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbatli,  and 
blesses  the  wine  in  his  hand,  then  drinks  part  of  it 
himself,  and  gives  a  little  of  it  to  those  at  table  with 
him.  After  this,  he  repeats  the  twenty-third  Psalm  : 
"  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  &c.  This  being  done, 
he  blesses  the  bread,  and  gives  some  to  every  one  ; 
then  they  all  eat,  and  divert  themselves  that  evening 
and  the  next  day.  The  meal  being  over,  they  wash 
their  hands,  and  observe  the  ceremonies  which  I  have 
mentioned  concerning  their  way  of  eatin^.  Some 
Jews,  after  they  have  eaten,  repeat  the  hundred  and 
fourth  Psalm,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,"  &c. 
They  rise  later  on  the  Sabbath  than  on  other  days  ; 
and  when  they  go  to  the  synagogue,  they  say  several 
Psalms  and  prayers  in  praise  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
they  mix  with  their  common  prayers.  At  this  time 
they  bring  out  the  Pentateuch,  and  seven  persons  read 
the  whole  section  for  the  day ;  and  afterwards,  some 
passages  out  of  the  prophets,  relating  to  what  had 
been  read  out  of  the  law.  This  last  lesson  is  called 
"  Aftara :"  and  is  generally  read  by  a  child,  in  or-der 
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to  use  him  to  it.  {Aflara  means  "  leave ;"  because, 
after  this  lesson  out  of  the  prophets  is  read,  they  go 
home.  The  meaning  of  that  word  is  the  same  with 
our  word  "  mass,"  which  comes  from  tlie  Latin  missio 
or  missa.)  Then  the  man  who  hohls  the  book  in  his 
hands  lifts  it  up,  and  a  blessing  is  given  to  the  whole 
audience.  They  have  another  solemn  blessing  for  the 
prince  under  whose  government  they  live,  wherein 
they  pray  to  God,  that  he  would  keep  him  in  peace 
and  gladness,  that  his  designs  may  be  successful,  that 
his  dominions  may  be  enlarged,  and  that  he  may  love 
their  nation,  according  to  what  is  said  in  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  (xxix.  7),  "  Seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither 
I  have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captives,  and  pray 
unto  the  Lord  for  it ;  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye 
have  peace."  After  which  they  say  another  prayer  called 
"  Mussaf,"  that  is  to  say  addition.  It  contains  the  words 
used  in  the  sacrifice  that  was  performed  in  the  temple 
on  the  Sabbath :  and  thus  ends  the  service. 

They  have  sermons  sometimes  in  the  forenoon, 
sometimes  in  the  afternoon,  in  their  synagogues,  or 
places  appointed  for  their  meeting,  the  text  of  which 
is  taken  from  the  Pentateuch,  out  of  the  lessons  for 
the  day.  In  these  sermons  they  recommend  morality, 
and  reprove  vice,  illustrating  their  opinions  with 
sayings  from  the  rabbis,  as  I  have  already  observed. 
In  the  evening  they  return  to  the  synagogue,  and  join 
the  commemoration  of  the  Sabbath  along  with  their 
common  prayers ;  and  three  persons  read  the  begin- 
ning of  the  section  for  the  week  following  out  of  the 
Pentateuch.  They  generally  make  three  meals  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  the  first  is 
on  the  Friday  after  evening  prayer  ;  the  two  others  on 
the  next  day,  in  order  to  honour  the  holyday.  During 
the  whole  time  the  cloth  is  never  taken  away. 

When  it  is  dark  enough  to  discover  three  middling 
stars,  then  the  Sabbath  is  over,  and  they  may  again 
go  to  work,  because  the  evening  prayer,  which  they 
choose  rather  to  defer  than  hasten,  is  begun  by  that 
time.  To  the  common  prayer  for  the  evening  they 
join  a  commemoration  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  days  of  the  week,  together 
with  the  xcist  Psalm  ;  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret 
place  of  the  Most  High,"  &c.  To  this  they  add  several 
places  of  Scripture,  together  with  blessings  and  good 
wishes.  As  they  are  of  opinion  also  that  the  souls  of 
the  damned,  and  of  those  who  are  in  purgatory,  do  not 
suffer  during  the  Sabbath-day,  they  make  it  last  as 
long  as  possible  by  their  hymns  and  prayers. 

In  the  evening,  when  every  one  of  the  family  is 
come  home,  they  light  a  taper,  or  lamp,  with  two  wicks 
at  least.  The  master  of  the  family  takes  some  wine 
in  a  cup,  with  sweet-sraelling  spices  ;  and  after  re- 
peating a  few  passages  out  of  the  prophets,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, out  of  the  cxvith  Psalm,  "  I  will  take  the  cup 
of  salvation,"  and  the  end  of  the  viiith  chapter  of 
Esther,  "  The  Jews  had  light  and  gladness,"  &c.,  and 
such-like  places,  as  so  many  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
and  success  of  the  week  they  are  now  entered  upon ; 
he  blesses  the  wine  and  the  spice,  and  smells  to  them, 
in  order  to  begin  the  week  with  pleasure.  He  after- 
wards blesses  the  light  of  the  fire  that  has  not  as  yet 
been  made  use  of,  and  then  casts  his  eyes  on  his  hands 
and  nails,  as  remembering  he  is  going  to  work.  What 
we  have  related  here  has  many  other  meanings  in  the 
writings  of  the  rabbis ;  but  the  whole  is  intended  to 
signify  that  the  Sabbath  is  over,  and  is  from  that 
moment  divided  from  the  day  of  labour  that  follows : 
and  thus  they  end.  For  this  reason  the  whole  cere- 
mony is  called  "  Habdala,"  or  distinction:  at  the 
same  time  some  throw  wine  upon  the  ground,  in  token 
of  mirth ;  otliers  sing  Psalms,  or  passages  of  the 
Scripture,  as  a  good  omen  of  a  happy  week ;  after 
which  every  one  falls  to  what  his  inclination  prompts 
him.  When  they  salute  each  other  that  night,  they 
do  not  say  "  1  wish  you  a  good  night,"  but  "  May  God 
give  you  a  good  week." 


LIFE,  OF  THE  REV.  rillLIP  SKELTOX. 
[Concluded  from  Number  CXVII.] 

When  Mr.  Skelton  had  resided  in  London  about  six 
months,  during  which  time  he  preached  some  of  the 
sermons  to  be  found  in  his  published  works,  he  re- 
turned to  his  curacy  in  Ireland ;  at  which,  however,  it 
was  not  destined  that  he  should  remain  much  longer. 
The  time  of  his  promotion,  long  delayed,  at  length 
arrived.  In  the  year  1750,  a  large  living  fell  in  the 
diocese  of  Clogher,  and  immediately  Dr.  Delany  and 
another  bishop  waited  on  Bishop  Clayton,  urging  him 
to  promote  Skelton  to  the  vacant  preferment.  This 
he  would  not  do  ;  but  made  several  removals,  in  order 
to  station  Skelton  in  the  living  of  Pettigo,  of  very 
inferior  value  to  the  one  that  had  first  become  vacant, 
and  situated  in  a  wild  part  of  the  county  of  Donegal, 
among  moimtains,  rocks,  and  heath.  The  parish  is 
fifteen  miles  long  and  ten  broad;  of  this  he  had  the 
whole  tithes,  and  had  also  a  glebe  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  situate  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  The 
tithe  and  glebe  together  did  not,  however,  average  two 
hundred  pounds  a-year.  He  was  not  rigid  in  demand- 
ing his  dues,  or  he  might  have  scraped  up  a  little 
more. 

"  His  parishioners  were  sunk  in  profound  ignorance. 
One  could  hardly  have  supposed,  on  viewing  their 
manners,  that  they  were  born  and  bred  in  a  Christian 
country.  Yet  many  of  them  were  nominally  Protest- 
ants. Mr.  Skelton  declared  that  thqy  scarce  knew 
more  of  the  Gospel  than  the  Indians  of  America  :  so 
that,  he  said,  he  was  a  missionary  sent  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity.  Like  others  in  a  rude  state, 
their  chief  study  was  to  supply  their  natural  wants 
and  indulge  their  gross  appetites.  The  most  of  them 
seemed  ignorant  of  the  use  of  books,  w^hich  they  thought 
very  few  applied  to  but  for  some  bad  purpose.  Mr. 
Skelton  assured  me  (writes  Mr.  Burdy)  that  soon  after 
he  came  to  Pettigo,  he  was  reading  one  evening  in 
his  room  by  candlelight,  with  the  window-shutters 
open,  and  heard  many  people  whispering  in  the  street 
at  his  window,  which  brought  him  to  the  door  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  when  he  found  a  whole  crowd  of 
people  listening  and  watching  him  ;  for  it  seems  they 
thought  he  was  a  conjuror,  he  dealt  so  much  in  books. 
So  true  is  the  observation  of  Swift  — 

'  Thus  clowns  on  scholars  as  on  wizards  look, 
And  take  a  folio  for  a  conjuring  hook.' 

Such  were  the  people  whom  he  was  appointed  to 
instruct.  To  a  benevolent  clergyman  like  him  it 
surely  gave  concern  to  see  them  in  this  state  of  igno- 
rance and  error.  He  had  a  wide  field  for  improve- 
ment before  him,  and  began  to  work  immediately.  He 
visited  them  from  house  to  house ;  he  instructed  them 
late  and  early  ;  he  told  them  of  Jesus  Christ  who  died 
for  their  sins ;  whose  name  some  of  them  had  scarce 
heard  of  before.  In  his  journeys  through  the  parish 
he  took  down  the  children's  names,  desiring  their 
parents  to  send  them  to  church  to  be  instructed  in 
the  catechism ;  and  introduced  the  proof-catechism, 
such  as  he  had  already  made  use  of  at  Monaghan. 
During  the  summer,  while  he  was  thus  employed,  he 
explained  the  catechism  on  Sundays  before  all  the 
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people,  which  served  to  edify  both  young  and  old. 
At  this  lecture  or  explanation  he  spent  an  hour  and  a 
half  every  Sunday  the  whole  summer  season.  He 
gave  the  people  this  instead  of  a  sermon,  as  it  seemed 
to  please  them  better,  being  delivered  without  notes, 
and  also  remarkably  plain  and  instructive.  He  was 
thus,  like  Job,  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame. 
When  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  grown-up 
people  were  tolerably  acquainted  with  their  duty,  by 
means  of  his  public  and  private  lectiires  and  admoni- 
tions, lie  locked  the  church-doors  on  a  Sunday,  when 
he  had  a  large  congregation,  and  examined  them  all 
to  see  what  progress  they  had  made  under  his  care  in 
religious  knowledge.  He  would  not  intimate  to  them 
the  day  he  intended  to  do  this,  well  knowing  if  he 
did,  that  few  or  none  of  them  would  come.  He  thus 
endeavoured  to  work  upon  their  shame,  which  is  often 
a  more  powerful  motive  with  men  than  the  dread  of 
temporal  or  eternal  evils.  In  time,  by  his  extraor- 
dinary care,  he  brought  these  uncultivated  people  to 
believe  in  a  God  who  made  them,  and  a  Saviour  that 
redeemed  them.  Sir  James  Caldwell's  residence  being 
at  the  extremity  of  the  parish,  he  preached  once  in 
the  month,  on  a  Sunday,  in  his  parlour,  where  he  had 
a  tolerable  congregation,  and  used  also  to  examine 
the  people  there  in  religion.  He  was  once  examining 
some  jiersons  of  quality  there,  when  one  of  them  told 
him  there  were  two  Gods,  and  another  three  Gods, 
and  so  on :  such  was  their  ignorance.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  who  had  nothing  to  say,  every  question  he  was 
asked,  made  a  genteel  bow,  in  which  he  was  better 
instructed  than  in  religion." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Skelton's  father, 
when  dying,  enjoined  his  son  Philip  to  study  medi- 
cine. Though  he  preferred  theology  for  his  vocation, 
he  did  not  neglect  to  comply  with  his  parent's  wish  ; 
for,  both  at  Monaghan  and  in  his  present  charge,  he 
practised  the  healing  art,  and  gave  his  people  the 
medicines  he  had  procured.  Such  gifts,  joined  with 
his  advice,  must  have  been  highly  valuable  in  so  wild 
a  district,  where  medical  aid  could  not  at  once  be 
reached.  In  dangerous  cases  he  would  send  fourteen 
miles  to  Dr.  Scott,  to  whom,  for  his  trouble  in  attend- 
ing his  parishioners,  he  gave  up  the  whole  glebe  of 
the  parish  of  Pettigo,  worth  about  forty  pounds 
a-year. 

The  bishop  called  upon  him  to  preach  the  visita- 
tion-sermon soon  after  he  had  come  to  the  living.  At 
first  he  was  reluctant,  because  other  clergymen,  his 
seniors  as  incumbents,  had  not  yet  preached :  his 
objections,  however,  having  been  overcome,  he  preached 
the  sermon  entitled  the  '*  Dignity  of  the  Christian 
INIinistry,"  considered  to  be  '*  one  of  the  best  occa- 
sional sermons  of  this  sort  extant  in  our  language. 
Its  style  is  clear,  forcible,  animated  with  true  piety. 
He  makes  in  it  a  very  proper  distinction  between  the 
temporal  dignity  derived  from  the  possession  of  worldly 
goods,  and  the  spiritual  dignity  conferred  by  Jesus 
Christ  upon  the  ministers  of  his  gospel."  This  ser- 
mon is  excellent  throughout,  and  full  of  important 
thoughts. 

The  people  of  Pettigo  were  sadly  addicted  to  the 
drinking  of  whisky,  especially  at  funerals,  on  which 
occasions  not  unfrequently  twenty  gallons  of  strong 
spirit  have  been  drunk.    Many  were  killed  at  these 


meetings,  either  by  fighting  or  by  whisky.  Mr.  Skel- 
ton  used  every  effort  to  break  them  off  from  this  bru- 
talising  habit.  He  prevailed  on  some  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  would  not  drink  ;  and  he  preached  against 
the  practice  a  sermon,  entitled  "  Woe  to  the  drunk- 
ard," which  is  to  be  found  in  his  works.  But  he 
produced  little  amendment  in  this  particular,  except 
that  some  of  his  own  hearers  probably  were  reclaimed 
from  the  gross  excesses  into  which  they  had  been  car- 
ried. He  strove  also  to  limit  the  expenses  of  his  people 
at  christenings  and  marriages ;  for  they  usually  spent 
all  they  could  scrape  together  at  these,  and  afterwards 
were  nearly  starving.  In  the  lonely  situation  where 
he  was  fixed,  he  found  ample  opportunity  of  study : 
accordingly,  in  1753,  he  published  "  The  Consulta- 
tion, or  a  Dialogue  of  the  Gods,"  intended  to  ridicule 
Arianism.  It  represents  those  who  hold  such  views 
as  polytheists ;  because  they  hold  one  supreme  and 
other  inferior  gods.  In  this,  or  the  following  year, 
he  went  to  London  again  to  publish  his  Discourses, 
two  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1754,  under  the 
title  of  "  Discourses,  controversial  and  practical,  on 
various  subjects,  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the 
present  times  ;  by  the  author  of  *  Deism  lievealed.'  " 
These  discourses  are  sensible  and  original ;  Scripture 
and  his  own  strong  understanding  being  the  sources 
whence  he  drew  his  materials.  "  They  are  all  animated 
with  a  warm  and  genuine  piety,  and  an  ardent  desire 
fertile  salvation  of  men's  souls  ;  which  will  be  esteemed 
by  a  devout  Christian  an  excellence  sufficient  to  make 
amends  for  their  defects." 

In  1757,  a  remarkable  scarcity  prevailed  in  Ireland ; 
the  effects  of  which  were  most  severely  felt  in  Pettigo. 
The  exertions  which  Mr.  Skelton  made  to  find  out 
and  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  sufferers  were  unre- 
mitting. He  travelled  through  the  country,  that  he 
might  discover  who  wxre  in  want.  When  he  en- 
tered into  a  wretched  hovel,  he  would  look  into  the 
meal-chest,  and  count  the  number  of  the  children, 
that  he  might  be  a  better  judge  of  their  necessities, 
which  he  lost  no  time  in  supplying.  His  tender- 
hearted zeal  at  this  distressing  season  is  beyond  all 
praise :  how  deep  it  lay  in  his  feelings  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  following  fact.  When  his  money  was 
nearly  all  spent,  but  he  foresaw  that  the  scarcity  must 
continue  ma^iy  weeks  more,  he  resolved  to  sell  all  his 
books,  that  he  might  relieve  his  parishioners  with  the 
sum  they  might  produce.  Mr.  Watson,  a  bookseller 
in  Dublin,  bought  them  for  eighty  pounds ;  but  soon 
after  the  advertisement  announcing  the  sale  had  ap- 
peared, two  ladies.  Lady  Barrymore  and  Miss  Leslie, 
guessing  at  liis  reason  for  selling  the  books,  sent  him 
fifty  pounds,  requesting  him  to  keep  the  books  and 
relieve  the  poor  with  this  money.  He  expressed  his 
gratitude,  but  answered,  that  he  had  dedicated  his 
books  to  God,  and  he  must  sell  them.  The  ladies  did 
not  withdraw  their  gift ;  so  that  both  sums  were  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  "  This  was  a  sacrifice  to 
duty  (writes  Mr.  Burdy),  of  which  no  one  can  have  an 
adequate  idea,  except  a  scholar,  fond  of  reading, 
situate  like  Mr.  Skelton,  in  a  coarse,  barren  country, 
among  illiterate  people,  with  a  number  of  agreeable 
books,  the  only  companions  of  his  many  solitary  hours. 
Such  were  the  exertions  and  extraordinary  charities 
of  this  exemplary  clergyman,  employed  in  a  time  of 
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scarcity,  for  the  preservation  of  his  poor  parishioners. 
He  was  indeed  like  an  angel  sent  down  from  heaven 
to  visit  tluMn  in  their  distress.  A  few  such  primitive 
apostolic  Christians  in  this  kingdom  might  almost  be 
sulHcient  to  avert  the  Divine  judgment  off  the  land, 
which,  God  knows  how  soon,  may  overtake  us  for  our 
sins." 

In  1759,  Dr.  Garnet,  bishop  of  Clogher,  shewed 
his  sense  of  Mr.  Skelton's  merit  by  presenting  him 
to  the  living  of  Devenish,  in  the  county  of  Ferma- 
nagh, near  Enniskillcn,  worth  about  three  hundred 
a-ycar ;  an  agreeable  removal  from  a  most  rugged  and 
inhospitable  part  of  Ireland  to  a  civilised  district. 
When  he  was  leaving  Pettigo,  he  said  to  the  poor, 
"  Give  me  your  blessing  now  before  I  go,  and  God's 
blessing  be  with  you.  When  you  are  in  great  dis- 
tress come  to  me,  and  I  will  strive  to  relieve  you." 
The  living  of  Devenish  was  divided  in  two  parts, 
ome  miles  distant  from  each  other.  In  the  one 
I li vision  was  the  parish  church,  and  in  the  other  a 
chapel  of  ease.  lie  usually  preached  in  the  chapel  of 
ease,  as  it  was  only  two  miles  distant  from  Ennis- 
killcn, and  kept  a  curate  in  the  parish  church  ;  fre- 
(juently,  however,  exchanging  with  his  curate,  that 
his  care  might  reach  to  every  part  of  his  parish.  In 
both  churches  there  was  a  large  congregation,  as  is 
the  case  over  the  whole  county  of  Fermanagh,  where 
the  Church  of  England  men  at  that  time  exceeded 
the  dissenters  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  This 
was  very  unusual  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where 
dissenters  so  much  abounded.  In  these  churches 
Mr.  Skelton  had  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
administered  once  a  month ;  and  he  was  also  strenu- 
ous in  the  public  and  private  instruction  of  his  people. 
The  children  he  catechised,  as  usual,  in  the  proof- 
catechism,  and  on  these  occasions  he  lectured.  He 
examined  also  the  grown-up  people  in  the  church ; 
and  among  them  were  many  of  the  upper  class  of 
society.  The  situation  of  his  parish  near  Lough  Erne, 
made  it  necessary  that  he  should  watch  carefully  over 
the  morals  of  his  people.  There  are  in  the  Lough 
nearly  four  hundred  little  islands,  swarming  at  that 
time  with  private  stills,  which  being  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  excise  officers,  made  the  whisky  too  plentiful, 
and  in  proportion  depraved  the  morals  of  the  people. 
These  stills  were  afterwards  seized  by  order  of  the 
government. 

Skelton  was  not  unpractised  in  theological  argu- 
mentation; and  he  knew  well  how  to  defend  the 
jjrinciples  of  that  Church  of  which  he  was  a  minister. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Scott,  he  was  informed  that 
a  preacher  was  addressing  the  people  in  the  streets. 
Skelton  invited  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address, 
to  enter  the  house ;  he  accordingly  came,  with  some 
of  his  hearers,  who  wished  to  hear  Skelton  and  him 
arguing.  "  What  commission,  sir,"  said  Skelton, 
*'  have  you  to  preach  the  Gospel  1"  "  A  commission 
from  above."  "  By  whom  were  you  ordained  2"  "  By 
the  Spirit."  "  Well,  sir,"  replied  Skelton,  "  suppose 
you  have  the  Spirit,  as  you  say,  it  is  still  necessary 
you  should  be  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
before  you  attempt  to  preach;  for  you  read  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  '  The  Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate 
me  Barnabas  and  Paul  for  the  work  whereunto  I 


have  called  them.  And  when  they  had  fasted  and 
prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  they  sent  them 
away.'  These,  it  is  allowed,  had  already  obtained  the 
Spirit ;  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  abroad  to 
preach  till  they  were  first  ordained  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  Hence  your  preaching,  without  being 
ordained,  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles." 
On  another  occasion,  arguing  with  a  non-conformist, 
he  said  to  him,  *'  Do  you  advise  dissentients  from 
Church-communion  to  go  to  a  meeting,  and  Church- 
people  to  go  to  church?"  *'  Yes."  "  Well  then," 
said  Skelton,  "  your  religion  is  not  the  same  as  St. 
Paul's  ;  for  he  says,  '  Be  ye  all  of  one  mind  one  with 
another.'  " 

In  17G6,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  removed  him  from 
Devenish  to  the  living  of  Fintona,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone.  He  was  now  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  "  God  Almighty,"  he  used  to  say,  "  was  very 
kind  to  me :  when  I  began  to  advance  in  years,  and  stood 
in  need  of  a  horse  and  a  servant,  he  gave  me  a  living. 
Then  he  gave  me  two  livings  one  after  another,  each 
of  which  was  at  least  worth  a  hundred  a-year  more 
than  the  preceding.  1  have  therefore  been  rewarded 
by  him,  even  in  this  world,  far  above  my  deserts." 
He  was  as  indefatigable  at  Fintona  in  the  labours  of 
his  ministry  as  he  had  been  at  either  of  his  former 
stations.  Nearly  all  the  people  at  Fintona  were  dis- 
senters ;  and  he  adopted  the  following  stratagem  to 
gain  them  over  to  the  Church.  He  asked  their  mi- 
nister to  allow  him  to  preach  at  the  meeting-house  ; 
his  consent  was  given :  the  result  was,  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  became  members  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Church.  He  then  asked  the  minister 
how  much  he  had  lost  by  the  desertion  of  his  hearers  ? 
He  told  him  forty  pounds  a-year ;  on  which  Skelton 
settled  that  sum  annually  upon  him. 

In  his  latter  days,  when  the  air  of  Fintona  was  too 
keen  for  him,  he  passed  some  of  his  winters  in  Dub- 
lin, where  his  preaching  (especially  for  charities)  was 
highly  valued.  His  infirmities  increasing,  he  took  his 
leave  of  Fintona  in  1780,  and  removed  to  Dublin  to 
end  his  days.  Great  respect  was  here  shewn  him  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  ;  and,  in  1781,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  ofiered  him  by  the  univer- 
sity, but  he  declined  the  honour.  He  died  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1787,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  ministry, 
and  eighty-first  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  near  the 
west-door  of  St.  Peter's  churchyard.  A  marble  tomb- 
stone was  placed  over  him,  v^ith  an  inscription  at 
considerable  length,  written  by  the  Ilev.  11.  Burrows, 
jun.  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 

His  principal  religious  works  were  (besides  tracts 
and  fugitive  pieces,  which  have  been  collected  in 
seven  vols.  8vo.) : — 

1.  A  Vindication  of  the  llight  Ilev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  1736.  2.  Some  Proposals  for 
the  Revival  of  Christianity,  1736.  3.  The  Consul- 
tation, or  a  Dialogue  of  the  Gods,  1753  (intended  to 
ridicule  the  Arians).  4.  Discourses,  controversial 
and  practical,  1754,  2  vols.  8vo.  5.  Deism  Revealed, 
2  vols.  8vo. 
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GOD'S  PROVIDENTIAL  CARE  OVER  THE 
BELIEVER : 

E  Sermon, 

By  the  Rev.  P.  P.  Giluert,  M.A. 

Incumheiit  Minister  of  St.  Mary,  Ilaggerstun,  and 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

Psalm  xxxii.  8. 
"  I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the  way  which 
thou  shalt  go :  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye." 

We   are  told  by  David  elsewhere,  that   tlie 
*'  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that 
would  understand  and  seek  after  God  ;"  and 
we  are  thereby  led  to  conclude  that  though 
the  Lord  dwelleth  on  high,  yet  he  behold- 
eth    the   things  which  are   in    the   earth    as 
well  as  in  heaven,  and  that  his  knowledge  of 
human  affairs  is  as  infinite  as  his  existence. 
Few   persons   are  to  be  met  with  who  will 
resolutely  deny  this^  since  the  proofs  of  it 
are  at  once  so  numerous  and  so  convincing, 
that  a  denial  of  it  would  be  against  common 
sense  and  common  observation ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  you  will  find,  that  when- 
ever it  has  happened  that  any  one  has  de- 
nied   the    being    of  a   God,    such    unbelief 
has    arisen    more    from    the   will    than    the 
judgment.      A  course  of  sinful  actions    in- 
duces a  man,  through  fear  of  a  coming  judg- 
ment, to  wish  that  there  was  no  God,  and  this 
wish    constantly    cherished   begets    a    belief 
that  there  is  none.     The  atheist  will  invaria- 
bly bfe  found  to  have  been  living  a  life  oppo- 
sed to  the  will  of  God  ;  it  is  this  which  is 
the  simple  but  true  reason   why    he  denies 
the    existence   of  that  Being.     If  it  be  but 
allowed  that  there  is  a  God,  there  is  ample 
proof,  in  his  moral  government  of  the  world, 
that  hjs  character  is  one  of  perfect  justice 
and  righteousness ;  and  therefore  the  wilful 
sinner  hopes  there  is  no  God,  and  then  quiets 
his  conscience  for  a  time  by  flattering  him- 
self there  is  none.      You  will  readily  per- 
ceive then,  if  you  consider  that  the  disbelief 
of  a  God  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  way 
we  have  described  (and  we  confess  we  see 
not  in  what  other  way  we  can  account  for  it), 
what  may  be  called  absolute  atheism  is  very 
rarely  to  be  met  wdth  ;  but  still  there  is  a  spe- 
cies or  particular  kind  of  atheism  which  is  by 
no  means  uncommon.  Most  men  will  allow  the 
existence  of  a  great  First  Cause,  by  w^hom  all 
things  were  made,  and  who  having  created, 
upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power ; 
and  they  will  assign  to  him  a  general  autho- 
rity over,  and  a  general  acquaintance  w'ith, 
what  is  going  on  here  below  ;  but  beyond 
this  many  will  not  go ;  and  when  you  speak 
to  them  of  the  particular  superintendence  of 
the   Almighty   over   all   eaithly  things   and 


beings,  and  tell  them  that  the  Insect  of  an  hour 
is  as  much  the  object  of  his  providential  care 
as  the  being  of  threescore  years  and  ten,- — 
they  then  consider  that  you  are  giving  way 
to  the  workings  of  a  flighty  and  distempered 
imagination,  and  are  making  assertioniS  which 
carry  no   satisfaction   to   their  minds.     You 
will  observe,  that  the  words  of  our  text  tend 
vastly  to  beat  down  this  error,  and  to  convey 
much   comfort  to  the  soul   of  the   believer. 
They  afford  strong  proof  of  God's  particular 
providence  over  every  living  thing,  since  they 
represent  him  as  instructing  and  teaching  one 
single  individual,  and  as   guiding  him   with 
his  eye;   and  they  are  calculated  to  be   the 
source  of  much  comfort  to  the  believer,  since 
they  afford  him  an  assurance  that  his  heavenly 
Father  takes  such  unceasing  care  of  him,  and 
exercises   such   watchfulness  over  him,  that 
in  every  difficulty  he  is  at  his  right  hand,  in- 
structing  and   teaching  him  in  the    way  he 
should  go,  and  in  every  danger  he  is  guiding 
him  with  his  eye  ;  thus  protecting  him,  as  you 
see,  amidst  the  evils  to  which  he  is  exj^osed, 
and  defending  him  from  the  adversaries  who 
lie  in  wait  for  his  soul.     The  words  of  the 
text,  as  will  be  seen,  are  strictly  applicable 
to  the  believer  alone.     David,  in  the  verses 
preceding,  is  musing  upon  the  blessedness  and 
happiness  which  that  man  enjoys,  even  in  this 
world,  who  feels  his  transgression  forgiven 
and  his  sin  covered ;  and  proceeds  to  contrast 
his  own  feelings  before  and  after  he  made  con- 
fession of  them  ;  and,  under  a  full  and  grate- 
ful  impression    of  what  God   had  done   for 
his  sou],  and  the  great  comfort  he  had  ex- 
perienced from  feeling  a  sense  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  he  says,  in  the  verse  imme- 
diately preceding  the   text,   "  Thou  art  my 
hiding-place  (i.  e.  thou  coverest  all  my  sin) : 
thou  shalt  preserve  me  from  trouble ;  thou 
shalt  compass  me  about  wath  songs  of  deli- 
verance."    In  reply  to  this  declaration  of  his 
assurance   of  God's    mercy   and   protection, 
God  is  supposed  to  utter  the  gracious  state- 
ment— "  I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee 
in  the  w^ay  which  thou  shalt  go  :  I  will  guide 
thee  with  mine  eye;"  words  which  embody 
a  promise  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Chris- 
tian believer. 

The  subject  before  us,  then,  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  two  main  points  of  instruction. 
First,  to  shew  that  God  does  exert  over  the 
world  a  particular  providence  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  point  out  that  this  particular  providence 
is  so  exercised  over  believers,  that  God  may 
truly  be  said  to  instruct  them  and  teach  them 
in  the  way  which  they  should  go,  and  to 
guide  them  with  his  eye. 

By  particular  providence  is  meant  such  an 
acquaintance  with  and  such  a  watchfulness 
over  every  minute  object  and  creature  of  this 
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cartli,  tliat  each  single  transaction  is  as  much 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Almighty's  observa- 
tion, and  each  single  being  as  much  the  object 
of  his  care,  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  in 
the  universe  to  engage  his  attention.  Every 
action,  for  example,  that  I  perform,  and  every 
thought  that  I  conceive,  and  every  desire 
that  I  cherish,  is  as  much  known  to  God  as 
if  I  were  the  only  responsible  being  in  crea- 
tion ;  and  I,  if  I  endeavour  to  serve  him  and 
to  do  his  will,  am  as  much  the  object  of  his 
care,  and  as  much  under  his  fatherly  protec- 
tion, as  if  I  were  the  only  person  into  whom 
he  had  breathed  the  breath  of  rational  life. 
This  is  what  is  called  God's  particular  provi- 
dence ;  and  we  infer  its  truth  from  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  any  one  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  it.  Was  it  not  manifested,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  when 
God  led  them  through  the  wilderness  to  their 
promised  inheritance,  guiding  them  with  the 
pillar  of  a  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire 
by  night,  and  exercising  such  devoted  watch- 
fulness over  them  as  if  they  alone  were  the 
objects  of  his  care  ?  Do  not  the  Scriptures 
abound  with  declarations  of  it  ?  "  The  hairs 
of  our  head  are  all  numbered;"  not  even  '*  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground"  and  escapes  the 
notice  of  our  heavenly  Father;  "  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  who  neither  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  gather 
into  barns,"  are  supported  by  the  bounteous 
hand  of  him  "  who  giveth  them  their  meat  in 
due  season  ;"  and  as  to  rational  beings,  the 
Psalmist  declared,  that  "  God  was  about  his 
bed  and  about  his  path,  and  spied  out  all 
his  ways." 

All  created  beings  are  dependent  on  Jeho- 
vah's bounty ;  and  from  the  mercies  which 
he  scatters,  and  from  the  providential  care 
which  he  exhibits,  the  meanest  is  not  shut 
out.  This  doctrine,  as  we  have  said,  is  dif- 
ficult of  belief  to  some,  from  the  notion  that 
it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  being  as 
God  to  busy  himself  with  such  insignificant 
matters  as  those  relating  to  any  single  indi- 
vidual, and  that  we  dishonour  him  by  sup- 
posing that  such  is  the  case.  They  readily 
admit,  tliat  over  such  events  as  the  rise  and 
fidl  of  kingdoms,  the  revolutions  of  states, 
or  any  great  and  striking  occurrences  which 
happen  in  the  history  of  man,  God  exercises 
a  presiding  watchfulness  and  a  supreme 
direction ;  but  to  the  daily  proceedings  of 
any  single  individual,  they  will  not  allow 
such  a  statement  to  apply.  But,  we  would 
ask,  do  not  such  persons  measure  God's 
thoughts  by  their  thoughts,  and  God's  ways 
by  their  own?  Must  there  not  of  necessity 
be  as  wide  a  difference  between  an  infinite 
and  a  finite  mind,  as  between  an  infinite  and 
a  finite  being  ?  and  must  not  there  be  as 
wide  a  difference  between  the  mind  of  man 


and  that  of  God,  as  between  the  nature  of 
man  and  that  of  God  ?  Consequently,  when 
we  attempt  to  examine  into  the  fitness  and 
propriety  of  God's  proceedings,  we  attempt 
that  respecting  which  we  are  incompetent  to 
give  an  opinion  ;  and  against  the  coming  to 
a  conclusion  upon  which,  there  is,  at  the  very 
outset,  an  insurmountable  barrier,  from  the 
vast  and  manifest  disproportion  existing 
between  the  subject  to  be  inquired  into,  and 
the  powers  by  which  that  inquiry  is  con- 
ducted. We  are  told,  that  now  we  see  only 
through  a  glass  darkly ;  a  statement  so 
powerfully  confirmed  by  experience,  that,  to 
whatever  we  apply  ourselves,  we  soon  find 
out  that  the  extent  to  which  w'e  can  go  is 
very  limited,  and  that,  whatever  be  the 
subject  of  investigation,  there  is  a  point  at 
which  we  must  stop  short,  long  before  every 
bearing  of  it  is  thoroughly  investigated. 
This  reuiark  applies  to  every  terrestrial  sub- 
ject of  inquiry;  and  what  must  be  expected 
when  our  inquiries  are  carried  up  from  earth 
to  heaven  —  when  we  transfer  our  thoughts 
from  human  subjects  of  inquiry  to  divine? 
Nothing  more,  surely,  than  that  our  conclu- 
sions w  ill  be  limited  in  the  exact  proportion 
in  which  the  subject  of  inquiry  surpassed 
that  to  which  the  powers  of  our  minds  are 
ordinarily  applied.  Men  are  too  apt  to  for- 
get, when  thinking  of  God,  that  "  his  judg- 
ments are  unsearchable,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out,"  and  that  "  his  ways  are  not  as 
our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts." 
Were  this  constantly  borne  in  mind,  many  pre- 
sumptuous inquiries  would  be  checked.  We 
should  feel,  that  to  God  one  being  was  as  a 
world,  and  a  world  as  one  being ;  and  conse- 
quently, perceiving  that  our  distinctions  be- 
tween small  and  great,  trifling  and  important, 
have  no  place  in  the  mind  of  Him  who  is  eter- 
nal, we  should  feel  it  just  as  possible  and  just 
as  probable,  that  the  tiniest  insect  should  be 
the  object  of  his  particular  care  and  parti- 
cular providence,  as  a  mighty  empire,  whose 
history  was  emblazoned  with  the  records  of 
glorious  wars  or  widely  extended  commerce. 
Yes,  when  you  carry  your  thoughts  up  to 
Deity,  you  must  be  so  bewildered  in  admira- 
tion and  so  lost  in  wonder,  when  contem- 
plating the  vastness  of  his  eternal  mind,  that 
you  must  necessarily,  as  it  were,  be  led  to 
see  that  the  greatest  occurrences  of  which 
this  earth  is  the  scene  are  to  him  what  the 
falling  of  a  sparrow  would  be  to  us ;  and 
that,  as  he  sits  upon  the  throne  of  his  majesty, 
superintending  the  affairs  of  a  universe,  the 
loneliest  individual  is  the  object  of  his  pro- 
tection, "  and  the  poor  man  clad  in  rags"  as 
much  imder  his  especial  guardianship  as  he 
who  is  "  clothed  in  purple,  and  fares  sumptu- 
ously every  day." 
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We  wish  we  could  draw  out  from  your  own 
individual  history  some  of  the  various  circum- 
stances which  have,  during  your  present  lives, 
marked  God's  particular  providence  over  you. 
This  would  do  more  to  convince  you  that  God 
does  really  care  for  you  individually,  than 
any  other  argument  that  could  be  advanced  ; 
but  as  this  is  not  in  our  power  —  it  not  being 
possible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  circum- 
stances of  persons  with  whom  we  have  no 
acquaintance^ — we  would  advise  you  to  con- 
sider whether  you  cannot  find  out,  from  the 
various  circumstances  of  your  past  life,  that 
God's  eye  has  been  constantly  over  you,  and 
his  providence  constantly  exerted  in  your 
behalf.  Have  you  not  recognised  his  hand 
in  every  event  of  your  lives  ?  Are  you  not 
conscious  that  many  imminent  dangers  have 
been  escaped  by  you,  and  many  difficulties 
avoided,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for 
but  by  referring  them  to  his  ordering? 
And  thus  the  proof  of  his  particular  provi- 
dence over  you,  as  an  individual,  has  been 
brought  home  to  you  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  fail  to  convince  your  minds  that 
there  is  nothing  so  trifling  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  God's  notice.  But  there  is  one 
recorded  fact  which  establishes  this  point 
beyond  all  others  —  the  fact  that  God  sent 
his  Son  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  ponder  over  any  portion  of  the  Bible 
in  which  reference  to  the  redemption  of 
mankind  is  made,  without  feeling  that  the 
Son  of  God  tasted  death  for  all  men,  and 
without  being  assured  that,  when  the  Father 
devised  that  plan  of  redemption,  the  eternal 
welfare  of  all  men  was  his  object.  So  confi- 
dent are  we  of  this  grand  truth,  that  on 
whomsoever,  out  of  the  multitudes  that  shall 
crowd  the  judgment-seat  at  the  last  great 
trial,  the  sentence  of  condemnation  shall  be 
pronounced,  to  himself  alone  must  be  attri- 
buted the  cause  of  his  fearful  doom  ;  simply 
because,  when  salvation  was  offered,  he 
neglected  it  —  when  life  was  promised,  he 
chose  death.  So  confident  do  we  feel  of  this 
overwhelming  truth,  that,  to  the  "  weepings, 
and  the  wailings,  and  the  gnashings  of  teeth," 
of  which  we  are  told  the  torments  of  hell 
shall  consist,  shall  be  added  a  tenfold  greater 
agony,  arising  from  the  remorse  and  the 
anguish  which  shall  accompany  these  bitter 
and  soul-distracting  reflections.  The  human 
mind,  you  know,  is  much  more  distressed 
when  it  feels  that  any  trouble  with  which 
a  man  is  harassed  has  been  brought  about 
by  himself,  than  it  is  when  that  trouble 
has  been  caused  by  another.  So  it  will 
be  in  the  final  state  of  recompense.  The 
sinner  will  feel  that  he  has  been  his  own 
destroyer  ;  and  that  to  none  but  himself  can 
be  attributed  the  misery  which  he  will  expe- 


rience; and  hence  it  is  that  the  suffering 
will  be  so  acute.  God  will  be  perfectly 
acquitted  of  every  thing  connected  with  the 
furtherance  of  his  destruction  ;  it  will  be  felt 
by  him,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  life 
God's  doings  with  him  were  one  continued 
endeavour  to  save  him  from  ruin  ;  his  own 
experience  will  testify  to  him,  what  he  is  now 
so  slow  to  believe,  that  God  "  willeth  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,"  but  would  that  "  all  men 
should  be  saved."  From  this  single  fact,  then, 
we  thus  derive  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  God's  particular  providence.  The  re- 
demption of  the  world  is  the  most  inestimable  ^ 
of  the  blessings  conferred  upon  the  "children 
of  men.  This,  then,  being  general,  and 
wrought  out  for  all,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, it  necessarily  follows  that  all  included 
in  that  great  work  must  have  been  the 
objects  of  God's  consideration  and  pity  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that,  having  proof  that  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  whole  human  race  has  been 
once  the  object  of  almighty  concern,  and 
that  upon  an  occasion  when  he  was  about  to 
grant  the  most  precious  boon, — we  have  un- 
doubted evidence  that  every  created  being  is 
under  his  especial  protection,  and  each,  if 
we  are  but  believers  in  Christ  his  Son,  the 
subject  to  whom  that  precious  assurance  is 
addressed, — "  I  will  teach  thee  and  instruct 
thee  in  the  way  which  thou  shalt  go :  I  will 
guide  thee  with  mine  eye." 

Let  us  now  apply  this  promise  to  the  be- 
liever. It  is  said  of  God,  in  allusion  to  his 
dealings  with  Israel,  that  *'  he  instructed  him, 
and  led  him  about,  and  kept  him  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye"  (Deut.  xxxii.  10);  and  this,  when 
spiritualised,  describes  his  dealings  with  the 
believer.  Comparing  this  with  the  promise  in 
the  text,  we  are  struck  with  the  close  resem- 
blance ;  the  words  of  our  text  being,  as  it 
were,  the  promise,  the  other  its  literal  fulfil- 
ment. It  may  therefore  be  asserted  as  a  fact^ 
grounded  upon  the  experience  of  by- gone 
days,  that  God  does  instruct  and  teach  true 
believers  in  the  way  which  they  shall  go, 
and  guides  them  with  his  eye  ;  so  that,  like 
Israel  of  old,  when  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in 
their  trouble,  he  delivers  them  out  of  all  their 
distress  ;  and  that  because  he  has  made  a 
covenant  with  them,  "  ordered  in  all  things  and 
sure"  that  "  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  he 
will  be  their  God,"  and  that  "  his  slieep  shall 
never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck 
them  out  of  his  hand."  God  indeed  does  not 
always  lead  his  people  in  a  way  cleared  of 
every  trouble,  or  free  from  every  temptation  ; 
for  "  through  much  tribulation  we  must 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;"  and  the 
Christian's  path  being  so  beset  with  danger, 
that  like  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  to- 
wards Canaan,  he  has  to  contend  with  and  to 
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defeat  tlie  surrounding  and  opposing  ene- 
mies. He,  like  them,  has  to  journey  onward 
from  gardens  smiling  with  the  flowers  of 
hope,  to  deserts  barren  of  leaves  and  devoid 
of  beauty ;  and  to  descend,  again  and  again, 
from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  where  he  can  get 
only  a  glimpse  of' the  promised  land,  to  the 
valley  of  Baca,  "  where  tears  are  his  meat 
day  and  night."  Sometimes  God  casts  the 
believer's  lot  in  poverty  and  affliction ;  he 
sends  trials  from  without  or  from  within, 
making  a  "  man's  foes  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold ;"  sometimes  a  godly  parent  is  tried  with 
disobedient  and  thankless  children ;  some- 
times he  takes  away,  by  the  hand  of  death, 
those  upon  whom  the  means  of  a  family's 
livelihood  are  dependent,  or  upon  whom  the 
affections  and  the  hopes  are  most  strongly 
placed ;  and  thus,  acting  in  different  ways 
with  different  individuals,  he  leads  them  in 
a  way  known  only  to  himself,  to  the  *'  city 
of  their  habitation  ;"  but  it  is  always  a  right 
way,  though  it  may  not  always  appear  to 
us  the  most  direct,  or  the  most  desirable 
way  ;  it  being  by  these  very  things  that  the 
soul  is  disciplined  and  prepared  for  glory, 
faith  being  hereby  called  into  more  active 
exercise,  and  dependence  on  the  Almighty 
more  effectually  fostered  in  the  heart.  If 
there  were  not  so  many  windings  and  so 
many  turnings,  we  should  be  constantly  look- 
ing back  to  the  Egypt  out  of  which  we  have 
been  brought.  But  our  heavenly  Conductor, 
by  leading  us  about  in  this  manner,  inter- 
cepts, as  it  were,  and  shuts  out  from  our 
view  the  seductions  of  an  attractive  and 
apostate  world  ;  and  thus  causes  our  thoughts 
and  our  affections  to  be  more  entirely  drawn 
from  earth  and  things  temporal,  and  more 
intently  and  exclusively  fixed  on  those  '*  plea- 
sures which  are  at  his  right  hand  for  ever- 
more." And  we  shall  find  out,  my  Christian 
friends,  when  the  film  of  mortality  is  re- 
moved from  our  understanding,  and  when  we 
shall  have  arrived  at  that  heavenly  abode 
where  "  we  shall  see  even  as  we  are  seen,  and 
know  even  as  we  are  known,"  we  shall  find 
out  then,  I  say,  that  in  all  God's  dispensa- 
tions towards  us,  whether  of  providence  or 
of  grace,  whether  he  led  us  through  the 
valley  of  tears  or  over  the  mountains  of  joy, 
whether  he  put  gladness  into  our  hearts  or 
whether  he  fed  us  during  our  sojourn  in  this 
wilderness  with  the  bread  of  sorrow  and  the 
water  of  affliction  ;  yet  he  "  led  us  forth  by  a 
right  way,"  and  did  not  suffer  our  path  to  be 
altogether  strewed  with  flowers,  only  in  order 
"  that  the  trial  of  our  faith,  being  much  more 
precious  than  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it 
be  tried  with  fire,  might  be  found  unto 
praise,  and  honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appear- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ."     And  thus  it  is  that 


the  watchful  care  of  the  Almighty  is  exer- 
cised over  the  believer  up  to  the  period  when 
he  is  summoned  from  this  scene  of  proba- 
tion. This  is  manifest  by  a  very  little  con- 
sideration. He  is  first  born  of  God,  and 
thus  made  to  see  his  deplorable  state  as  a 
sinner,  and  to  feel  his  need  of  a  Redeemer ; 
then  grace  is  vouchsafed  him,  to  enable  him 
to  put  more  implicit  faith  in  that  Redeemer ; 
and  so  he  is  carried  on  from  grace  to  grace, 
gradually  increasing  in  holiness,  and  gra- 
dually "  abounding  more  and  more  in  every 
good  word  and  work;"  first  appearing  as  "  the 
blade,  then  as  the  corn  in  the  ear,  then  as 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear  ;"  and  so  advancing 
onwards  in  his  heavenward  course,  "  rejoicing 
in  the  Lord,  and  joying  in  the  God  of  his 
salvation."  And  when  the  summons  for  his 
departure  hence  arrives,  he  cheerfully  resigns 
his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  him  who  gave  it, 
knowing  that  "  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is 
far  better  ;"  and  feeling  persuaded  that  death 
is  deprived  of  its  sting,  and  the  grave  of  its 
victory,  and  that  for  him  "  there  is  laid  up  a 
crown  of  righteousness  that  fadeth  not  away." 
Then,  brethren,  are  you  believers  ?  Do  you 
feel  that  Christ  is  your  hope,  and  your  joy, 
and  your  strong  refuge  ?  and  can  you  take 
up,  as  applicable  to  yourself,  that  language 
of  the  apostle,  which  is  so  beautifully  descrip- 
tive of  the  true  Christian  character  and  feel- 
ing,— "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  never- 
theless I  live :  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me ;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me."  If 
so,  then  to  you  individually  does  God  speak 
those  gracious  words  :  "  I  will  teach  thee 
and  instruct  thee  in  the  way  which  thou  shalt 
go :  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye." 
"  Peace  I  leave  with  you ;  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled." 
"  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  dis- 
mayed, for  I  am  thy  God."  Thou  mayest  be 
despised,  but  I  regard  thee  ;  thy  station  in 
life  may  be  too  low,  and  thy  pursuits  too 
trifling  to  recommend  thee  to  the  notice  of 
the  rich  and  the  learned  among  thy  fellows  ; 
yet  mine  eye  is  upon  thee  for  good.  I  will 
never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee  ;  under 
the  shadow  of  my  wings  shall  be  thy  refuge 
in  the  midst  of  every  danger  and  difficulty. 
"  I  will  guide  thee  with  my  counsel  whilst 
here,  and  hereafter  I  will  receive  thee  to 
glory  ;  and  then  where  I  am,  there  thou  shalt 
be  also."  O  brethren,  what  privileges  are 
attached  to  a  Christian  believer !  what  con- 
solation is  now  afforded  him !  what  joys  are 
laid  up  in  reserve  for  him  !  Truly  indeed 
may  it  be  said  with  respect  to  this  life,  as 
well  as  to  that  which  is  to  come,  that  *'  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
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entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him;"  for  in  the  wisdom  of  his  eternal 
counsels,  it  is  so  planned  and  ordered  that  "  all 
things  shall  work  together"  for  the  present  and 
eternal  "  good  of  them  that  love  God,  of  them 
that  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose." 
The  Christian  believer  knows  this,  and  there- 
fore goes  on  "  his  w*ay  rejoicing,"  feeling 
that  God  is  observant  of  his  every  want,  and 
his  every  care,  and  his  every  difficulty.  You 
must  all  know  this  ;  yea,  we  all  must  know 
it,  if  we  trust  and  hope  in  God  ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  we  consider  the  words  of  our  text  as 
one  of  the  most  precious  promises  in  the 
whole  Bible.  Take  them  home  with  you,  then, 
beloved  brethren,  ponder  over  them,  pray 
over  them,  meditate  upon  them  ;  and  when 
you  are  beset  with  danger,  and  harassed  with 
temptation,  just  picture  to  yourselves  the 
beautiful  and  encouraging  spectacle  of  God 
standing  over  you,  and  saying  to  you  indivi- 
dually, *'  I  wdll  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee 
in  the  way  which  thou  shalt  go :  T  will  guide 
thee  with  mine  eye."  "  Fear  thou  not,  for  I 
am  thy  God." 


STRAY  PAPERS.— No.  II. 

BY  MISS  M.  A.  STODART. 

Home  Duties. 
It  is  one  of  the  infirmities  attendant  upon  human 
nature,  even  in  its  renewed  state,  that  in  aiming  to  do 
good  at  a  distance,  we  are  t«jmpted  to  neglect  duties 
near  at  home.  The  known  world  is  the  only  limit  to 
a  Christian's  sphere  of  action  ;  but  his  labours  are  to 
begin  with  his  own  heart.  If  that  be  not  kept  with 
all  diligence,  if  communion  with  God  be  not  carefully 
kept  up,  the  main-spring  of  the  machine  is  wrong, 
and  the  machine  itself  cannot  work  aright.  Heart- 
religion  will  naturally  manifest  itself  as  famil}'^  reli- 
gion, in  an  earnest  concern  for  the  souls  of  those  who 
dwell  with  him  in  one  house.  It  will  be  felt  too  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  friends  and  neighbours  ;  it  will 
mark  his  public  conduct  as  a  subject  and  a  citizen; 
and  it  will  animate  his  extended  eftbrts  for  the  welfare 
of  the  world  at  large.  There  is  in  true  religion  a 
precision,  and  at  the  same  time  a  comprehensiveness : 
it  knows  distinctly  at  what  it  aims,  and  its  plans,  like 
the  radii  of  a  circle,  are  all  convergent. 

It  is  on  that  branch  of  Christian  character  which 
falls  more  legitimately  than  some  others  might  do 
within  the  bounds  of  a  female  pen,  that  I  am  about  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  :  I  mean,  attention  to  the  eternal 
well-being  of  our  servants.  Complaints  are  often  made, 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  always  unjustly,  of  the  con- 
duct of  servants ;  but  is  every  thing  done  that  can  be 
done  and  ought  to  be  done  for  their  spiritual  welfare  ? 
Every  Christian  has,  it  may  be  presumed,  morning  and 
evening  family  prayer,  and  requires  his  servants  to  be 
present,  as  well  as  to  attend  on  the  Lord's  day  divine 
service.  But  is  this  enough  ?  I  look  back  to  the  best 
days  of  the  English  Church,  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  I  find  that  this  scanty  measure  of  labour  did 
not  satisfy  the  consciences  of  two,  at  least,  of  the  Lord's 
faithful  and  constant  servants.  I  remember  the 
beautiful  account  which  Fox  gives  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  bishop  and  martyr  Ridley,  who,  "  when  at 
Fulham,  read  a  lecture  to  his  family  every  day  at  the 


common  prayer,  beginning  at  the  Acts,  and  so  going 
through  ail  the  Epistles,  giving  a  New  Testament  to 
evei-y  man  that  could  read,  and  hiring  them  with 
money  to  learn  by  heart  certain  principal  chapters, 
but  especially  Acts,  xiii.  lie  often  read  to  his  house- 
hold the  101st  Psalm  ;  being  very  carehd  over  his 
family,  that  they  might  be  an  example  of  all  virtue  and 
honesty  to  others.  To  be  short,  as  he  was  godly  and 
virtuous  himself,  so  nothing  but  godliness  and  virtue 
reigned  in  his  house,  he  feeding  them  with  the  food  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Bishop  Jewell  also,  a  hard 
student  as  well  as  a  public  character,  is  recorded  to 
have  called  his  servants  about  him  at  night,  to  examine 
how  they  had  spent  the  day,  commending  or  reproving 
them  as  he  saw  fit,  before  closing  the  day,  as  he  began 
it,  with  prayer.  We  may  not  be  called,  like  the  martyrs 
of  old,  to  testify  our  faith  in  Clu-ist  by  public  suffering ; 
but  let  us  seek  to  imbibe  the  spirit  which  animated 
them  in  their  daily  walk,  and  which  still  glows  so  vividly 
in  their  writings. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  lower  orders  in  the  time 
of  Ridley  and  Jewell  were  less  cultivated  than  at 
present,  and  more  uninformed  with  regard  to  scriptural 
truth,  and  consequently  stood  more  in  need  of  per- 
sonal explanations.  The  assumption  is,  I  think,  a 
gratuitous  one ;  for  it  is  only  they  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  by  labouring  among  the 
poor,  who  are  at  all  competent  to  calculate  the 
mass  of  darkness  which  is  resting  on  the  minds  of 
many,  in  what  has  been  emphatically  called  "  a  land 
of  light."  Very  many  commentaries,  explanations, 
and  sermons,  which  may  be  productive  of  much  good 
to  the  higher  classes,  are  not  suited  to  the  ignorant  and 
uneducated,  and  fall  upon  their  ears  as  words  which 
have  no  meaning.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  summon  our 
servants  to  family  prayer ;  we  must  render  the  service 
interesting  to  them  by  a  due  attention  to  their  powers 
and  capacities.  There  is  a  method  of  reading  the 
stated  portion  of  Scripture,  the  stated  comment,  and 
the  stated  prayer,  while  the  head  remains  uninformed 
and  the  heart  unimpressed,  and  "  the  power  of  the 
Lord  is  not  present  to  heal."  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
send  them  to  a  gospel  ministry  ;  we  must  examine 
them  on  what  they  have  heard,  and  lead  them  to  apply 
public  teaching  to  private  faith  and  practice. 

The  writer  is  tempted  to  add  a  brief  narrative,  the 
subject  of  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made.  Three  years  ago,  a  young 
woman,  of  remarkably  fine  form  and  interesting  ap- 
pearance, entered  her  service.  She  was  unable  to  read, 
and  extremely  ignorant  on  religious  subjects.  Some 
pains  were  bestowed  upon  Elizabeth,  and  she  appeared 
attentive  to  religious  instruction.  Her  mistress,  who 
was  at  that  time  much  of  an  invalid,  v.as  obliged  to 
retire  at  an  early  hour,  and  it  was  Elizabeth's  part  on 
Sunday  evenings  to  attend  upon  her.  The  opportu- 
nity was  favourable  for  examination  on  the  sermon 
heard,  and  for  familiar  explanation ;  and  it  was,  when 
health  permitted,  embraced.  The  writer  thankfully 
remembers  the  deej)  attention  with  which  the  poor  girl 
heard  the  simple  and  touching  promise  of  our  Lord, 
"  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  1  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 
But  she  knew  not  till  afterwards  the  impression  which 
it  had  made  on  Elizabeth's  mind. 

One  of  Elizabeth's  earliest  wishes,  when  her  mind 
appeared  awakened  to  the  importance  of  eternal  reali- 
ties, was  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  herself;  and  the 
sixth  chapter  of  John  was  the  first  which  she  read 
through,  her  first  inquiry  being  for  the  one  containing 
her  favourite  text.  In  tlie  mean  time,  while  her  reli- 
gious knowledge  evidently  advanced,  her  general  con- 
duct was  unexceptionable.  The  writer  remembers  no 
instance  of  untruth,  none  of  disobedience  to  her  orders. 

A  very  few  months  tlius  passed.  There  was  a  deli- 
cacy about  Elizabeth's  appearance,  though  not  such  as 
to  excite  any  uneasiness,  still  less  to  give  any  suspicion 
of  her  being  suddenly  removed  from  the  duties  of  her 
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Station.  Yet  so  it  was ;  and  the  writer  has  pleasure  in 
recording  one  or  two  things  relative  to  the  last  few 
(lays  of  one  who  seemed,  hy  the  good  providence  of 
(rod,  to  h(?  placed  under  the  privileges  of  tlie  Gospel, 
prejjaratory  to  her  summons  to  a  world  unseen  and 
eternal.  It  was  on  the  last  Sabhath  that  Elizabetli 
spent  on  earth,  and  wliile  preparing  to  go  to  the  house 
of  God,  that  a  pious  fellow-servant  remarked  to  her, 

"  You  remember,  Betsy,  what  Mr. said : — If  we 

have  not  time  to  pray  for  our  ministers  before  going 
to  hear  them,  we  must  pray  as  we  are  going  ; — do  you 
pray  ?"  The  answer  was  very  emphatic,  *'  I  do,  I  do." 
The  sermon  was  on  the  Fountain  opened  for  sin  and 
uncleanness,  and  treated  of  the  fulness  and  freeness  of 
Christ's  salvation.  Elizabeth  walked  homewards  with 
a  young  woman  of  high  Christian  attainments  ;  and  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  sermon  to  which  they 
had  been  listening.  "  O  Hannah,"  Elizabeth  said, 
"  that  Fountain  is  large  enough  to  receive  us  all,  and 
to  wash  us  all,  if  we  have  but  faith  to  go  to  it." 

It  was  on  the  Thursday  following  that  the  writer  was 
struck  with  Elizabeth's  appearance  of  indisposition. 
Obliged  herself  to  leave  home  for  a  few  hours,  she 
directed  a  medical  gentleman  to  be  sent  for,  in  order 
tliat  no  time  might  be  lost  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
her  servant's  malady.  On  returning  home  in  the 
evening,  she  was  much  surprised  and  shocked  to  find 
that  it  had  been  pronounced  incipient  fever ;  the 
symptoms  were  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  justify 
the  decision  as  to  whether  it  was  brain  or  typhus  ;  but 
her  instant  removal,  under  the  care  of  her  mother,  who 
had  been  hastily  summoned,  was  recommended.  Every 
thing,  under  the  judicious  direction  of  the  benevolent 
professional  gentleman,  had  been  arranged  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  seemed  to  dictate,  and  Elizabeth 
was  removed  under  the  care  of  her  mother,  in  the 
carriage  from  which  her  mistress  had  just  alighted. 

A  species  of  stupor,  the  immediate  forerunner  of 
delirium,  had  commenced  ;  but  even  in  that  stupor  she 
made  signs  that  her  much-loved  Testament,  her  con- 
stant companion,  should  accompany  her  still.  It  was 
after  her  death,  on  the  following  Tuesday,  that  her 
mistress  was  informed  that  the  precious  book  had,  by 
Elizabeth's  own  wish,  been  laid  upon  her  pillow,  and 
it  remained  there  even  during  her  state  of  insensi- 
bility, until  lier  earthly  sufterings  terminated. 

It  may  appear  to  some  as  if  there  were  very  little  in 
this  brief  and  simple  narrative  to  excite  hope  ;  and  yet, 
without  presuming  to  decide  a  point  known  only  to 
"  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  faith,"  I  love  to  think 
of  Elizabeth,  as  one  who,  through  the  rich  mercy  of 
God,  "  has  washed  her  robes  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  I  think  of  the  infinite  mercy, 
and  the  patient  long-suffering  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  I  would  not  add  to  my  many  errors  and  miscon- 
ceptions, that  of  "  despising  the  day  of  small  things." 
But  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  diving  into  things 
which  I  know  not,  tliat  I  have  penned  my  little  nar- 
rative ;  it  is  to  urge,  by  the  simple  story,  a  plain  and 
imperative  duty  upon  my  own  conscience,  and  per- 
haps too  on  tlie  consciences  of  others.  The  shortness 
of  life,  its  uncertainty,  and  the  duty  of  preparing  for 
the  day  of  sickness  in  the  day  of  health,  are  undoubted 
axioms,  ^but  axioms  which  are  not  always  reduced 
to  practice.  The  death  of  Elizabeth  in  the  prime  of 
life  was  unexpected,  and  it  spoke  with  a  loudly  warn- 
ing voice,  to  "  work  wliile  it  is  called  to-day."  "Duty," 
it  has  been  well  said,  "is  ours;  events  are  God's:" 
and  I  close  my  unvarnished  recital,  with  the  pointed 
avowal,  that,  under  the  consciousness,  the  painful, 
overwhelming  consciousness  of  sins  of  omission  and 
commission,  of  feebleness,  of  lukevvarmness,  and  of  un- 
faithfulness to  opportunities,  my  feelings,  in  thinking 
of  my  late  servant,  would  nevertheless  be  very  differ- 
ent to  what  they  are,  if  I  thought  that,  during  the 
short  time  she  resided  in  my  family,  her  immortal 
soul  had  been  entirely  neglected. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  PASTOR. 

No.  XIV.  The.  Communion  of  the  Sick. 
The  propriety  of  administering  the  holy  communion  to 
the  dying,  or  at  stated  periods  to  those  who,  from  ill 
health,  are  prevented  attending  public  worship,  though 
fully  admitted  by  the  Church  of  England,  has  been 
questioned  by  various  denominations  of  professing 
Christians.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,*  for 
instance,  does  not  admit  of  the  practice ;  and  the  same 
prohibition  is  maintained  by  various  classes  of  dis- 
senters among  ourselves ;  although  primitive  practice 
fully  sanctions  the  custom,  which  1  conceive  is  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  My  mind 
was  directed  to  the  more  attentive  consideration  of 
this  subject,  by  being  called  upon  to  administer  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  to  a  dying  parishioner 
who  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  whose  life  was 
despaired  of  by  his  medical  attendant,  and  who  was 
urged  by  his  friends  to  request  my  attendance  at  his 
sick-bed.  The  character  of  this  individual  was  far 
from  reputable.  He  had  vehemently  opposed  ray 
attempts  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day, 
by  persisting  in  opening  his  shop  ;  he  was  a  butcher ; 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  he  too  frequently  killed  his 
beasts  on  the  Sabbath  morning.  He  was  the  leader 
of  a  cricket-club,  which  used  to  play  a  match  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Sundays  during  summer,  and  which 
was  too  frequently  followed  by  scenes  of  debauchery. 
Of  this  club  the  lay  rector  was  the  patron  ;  and  a  silver 
cup  given  by  him  was  played  for  on  a  stated  Sunday 
in  each  year.  Against  this  I  set  my  face,  but  in  vain. 
The  magistrates  in  the  neighbourhood  did  not  choose 
to  interfere :  one  of  them,  in  fact,  countenanced  the 
desecration,  thinking  it  was  entirely  in  consonance 
with  the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  of  which  he  was  an  ardent 
admirer.  On  entering  the  sick  man's  house,  his  sister 
requested  that  I  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  administer 
the  Lord's  supper  to  him.  "  My  brother  is  very  ill 
indeed,"  said  she  ;  "  he  is  hardly  sensible  ;  but  his  wife 
and  I  thought  it  would  do  him  good  to  have  the  sacra- 
ment." I  need  hardly  say  that  I  felt  exceedingly 
grieved  to  find  their  total  ignorance  of  that  holy  ordi- 
nance. I  requested  to  be  shewn  into  the  sick  man's 
room ;  and  there  I  found  him  in  such  a  state  of  mental 
aberration  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  him.  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances I  left  the  house  ;  not,  however,  without  request- 
ing the  sister  and  one  or  two  friends  present  to  join 
in  prayer  for  the  dying  man — (he  was  a  corpse  in  less 
than  thirty  hours) — a  request,  however,  which  was  not 
willingly  acceded  to. 

On  my  return  home,  I  met  an  individual  of  a  serious 
turn  of  mind,  but  deeply  opposed  to  the  established 
Church.    He  said,  "Well,  sir,  I  suppose  you  have  been 

to  see  poor  H ,  and  given  him  the  sacrament ;  I 

heard  his  wife  had  sent  for  you.  I  am  always  shocked 
to  think  that  you  Church  ministers  should  profane  this 
holy  ordinance  in  tliis  way.     A  sad  swearing  fellow 

H was."     I  made  little  reply  further  than  to  state 

that  he  was  quite  mistaken  as  to  his  supposition.  I 
was  led,  however,  to  reflect  more  upon  the  subject  than 
I  had  hitherto  done ;  and  a  few  thoughts  that  suggest 
themselves  to  my  mind  with  reference  to  it  may  not  be 
wholly  uninteresting. 

*  Tlie  second  of  tlie  Articles  of  Perth,  ratified  by  Parliament 
iu  ](J21,  but  ^vhich  were  subsequently  condemned,  was  to  this 
effect :  "  If  any  good  Christian,  visited  witli  long  sickness,  and 
known  to  the  pastor,  by  reason  of  his  present  infirmity  be  unable 
to  resort  to  the  church  for  receiving  the  lioly  communion,  or 
being  sick,  sliall  declare  to  tlie  pastor,  upon  his  conscience,  that 
he  thinketh  his  sickness  to  be  deadly,  and  shall  earnestly  desire 
to  receive  the  same  in  his  house,  tlie  minister  shall  not  deny  him 
so  great  a  comfort;  lawful  warning  being  given  to  him  the  night 
before,  and  that  there  be  three  or  four  of  good  religion  and  con- 
versation, free  of  all  lawful  impediments,  present  with  the 
sick  person  to  communicate  with  him,  who  must  also  provide  a 
convenient  place  in  his  house,  and  all  tilings  necessary  for  the 
reverent  administration  thereof  according  to  the  order  prescribed 
in  the  Church." 
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Various  objections  have  been  urged  against  this 
practice.  It  has  been  stated,  for  instance,  that  "  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  strictly  a  Church  or- 
dinarice,  and  not  an  exercise  of  mere  social  religion, 
such  as  joint  prayer,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
observed  but  when  the  Church  is  professedly  assembled. 
It  is  not  an  act  of  social  religion  which  maybe  performed 
in  any  place,  when  two  or  three  Christians  are  convened 
together  by  accident  or  design,  but  in  the  place  of  their 
public  convention,  and  at  the  time  when  they  are  so 
convened."*  Now  it  does  not  appear  that  any  positive 
direction  is  contained  in  the  Bible  on  this  point; 
neither  our  Lord  nor  his  apostles  appear  to  have  con- 
fined the  celebration  to  the  public  exercises  of  religion. 
The  mode  of  expression,  "  as  often  as  ye  shall  eat 
this,"  would  rather  extend  than  limit  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  holy  ordinance  may  be  celebrated. 
I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  very  lax  views  have  been 
entertained  as  to  the  sanctity  of  this  sacrament ;  and 
that  among  those  who  deny  the  doctrines  of  the 
Saviour's  divinity  and  atonement,  it  is  reduced  to  a 
simple  commemorative  rite,  which  may  be  performed 
under  any  circumstances.  Thus,  if  I  mistake  not, 
an  individual  of  some  eminence  in  this  school  has  de- 
livered it  as  his  opinion,  and  not  in  any  spirit  of  levity, 
but  as  his  serious,  deliberate  judgment,  that  the  first 
glass  at  a  social  meal  respectfully  drank  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Saviour's  death,  would  probably  approach 
the  nearest  to  the  true  character  of  the  institution. 
Few  right-thinking  persons  will  fail  to  be  shocked  at 
such  a  notion  being  set  forth,  although  the  sentiment 
was  uttered  with  no  unbecoming  levity.  But  while  I 
would  entertain  the  most  solemn  views  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  I  cannot  think  that  this  sanctity 
is  by  any  means  lessened  by  its  celebration  in  a  sick 
chamber. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament  to  the  dying  has  a  most  pernicious  tendency ; 
that  it  is  calculated  to  convey  the  notion,  that  by  the 
act  of  communion  the  sins  of  the  past  life  are  obliterated ; 
and  that  consequently  it  too  often  speaks  a  false  peace 
and  security  to  the  soul.  It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed, 
that  there  are  many  cases  where  the  sick  entertain 
most  erroneous  views  of  the  benefit  resulting  from  a 
participation  of  the  Lord's  supper  ;  that  it  is  regarded 
as  a  species  of  viaticum ;  and  that  having  performed 
this  last  act  of  obedience  to  his  Lord's  command, 
though  he  may  have  hitherto  habitually  neglected  it,  the 
soul's  salvation  will  be  secured.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  it  was  viewed  in  this  light  by  the  rela- 
tives of  the  unfortunate  man  alluded  to.  Few  minis- 
ters have  not  been  compelled  to  witness  such  lament- 
able ignorance,  have  not  been  themselves  requested 
to  administer  the  sacrament  to  persons,  if  not  under 

the  precise  circumstances  of  H ,  still  with  most 

erroneous  views   of  the  whole  scheme   of  pardoning 
mercy  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 

But  surely  this  is  no  argument  at  all  against  the 
administration  of  this  holy  ordinance  under  circum- 
stances where  there  is  good  hope  that  the  dying  man, 
or  at  least  the  invalid,  is  fully  alive  to  its  nature  and 
its  importance.  Because  an  individual  in  an  unen- 
lightened and  unconverted  state,  with  the  terrors  of 
eternity  before  him,  is  anxious  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
supper  as  a  last  resource,  with  the  vague  hope  that, 
somehow  or  other,  it  will  save  his  soul, — is  therefore  the 
last  desire  of  a  real  Christian,  to  eat  of  the  symbols  of 
a  Saviour's  broken  body  and  shed  blood,  not  to  be  ful- 
filled ?  Because  many  a  formalist  invalid  may  feel  more 
satisfied  if  now  and  then  he  is  a  partaker  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  is  the  sick  chamber  never  to  be  cheered  by 
those  comforts  which  flow  from  compliance  with  the 
Saviour's  dying  command  ?  May  not  the  blessing  de- 
scend when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  as 
copiously  as  in  the  crowded  assembly  ?  and  may  there 
not  be  a  spiritual  participation  of  this  holy  sacrament, 
*  James's  Church-Member's  Guide. 


though  the  table  be  attended  hut  by  few  guests  ?  It 
would  appear,  in  fact,  that  the  sick  or  dying  chamber 
is  a  fit  place  for  the  celebration  of  such  an  ordinance. 
From  that  chamber,  the  world,  its  temptations,  follies, 
and  anxieties,  are,  comparatively  speaking,  shut  out. 
The  soul  of  the  believer  has  become  more  weaned 
from  the  objects  of  time,  and  more  stedfastly  fixed  on 
those  of  eternity.  The  Church  has,  indeed,  in  her  2;>th 
Article  clearly  set  forth  the  true  nature  of  the  sacra- 
ments, in  which  she  states  that  they  "  were  not  ordained 
of  Christ  to  be  gazed  upon  or  to  be  carried  about,  but 
that  we  should  duly  use  them ;"  thus  condemning 
the  superstitious  practices  of  popery,  such  as  carrying 
about  the  host  to  the  dying:  but  she  has  rightly 
appointed  a  service  for  the  communion  of  the  sick  ; 
and  perhaps  a  minister's  holiest  moments  are  not 
when  he  is  addressing  the  great  congregation,  but 
when  in  the  chamber  of  a  dying  believer  he  is  com- 
memorating the  death  of  Him,  who  is  "  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life."* 

The  Christian  minister  will  take  care  to  ascertain 
that  the  understanding  of  the  sick  or  dying  is  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  comprehend  the  true  nature  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  also  that  tlie  heart  is  in  a  fit 
state  for  communicating,  before  he  will  proceed  to  the 
administration.  He  will  not  unfrequently,  indeed, 
however  painful  it  may  be,  and  however  harassing  to 
his  own  feelings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  invalid,  or 
calculated  to  offend  friends,  be  compelled  to  refuse : 
indeed,  not  to  do  so,  when  he  feels  convinced  that  the 
patient  is  in  an  unfit  state,  would  be  to  incur  the  guilt 
of  a  gross  act  of  dereliction  of  duty,  arising  from  a  sin- 
ful fear  of  man,  or  a  culpable  anxiety  to  please.  He 
must  recollect,  that  to  speak  peace  to  a  soul  which  is 
not  at  peace  with  God,  is  to  endanger  that  soul's  ever- 
lasting happiness,  and  to  induce  the  deluded  sinner  to 
conceive  that  all  is  well  as  to  his  spiritual  condition, 
while,  in  fact,  he  may  be  in  a  state  of  enmity  against 
God.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  patient  was  per- 
fectly sensible,  I  found  myself  compelled  in  conscience 
to  refuse  to  administer :  much  ill  will  for  a  season  was 
the  consequence  ;  but  the  sick  woman  restored  to  health 
thanked  me  afterwards  for  the  refusal. 

And  let  those  whose  painful  duty  it  is  to  surround 
the  dying  bed  of  a  dear  and  beloved  relative,  be  es])e- 
cially  cautious  not  to  urge  the  Christian  minister  with 
reference  to  the  point  referred  to,  but  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter to  his  discretion  whetlier  or  not  he  shall  administer 
the  sacrament.  Let  them  give  him  timely  notice  of 
the  illness,  that  he  may  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
visiting  the  patient,  and  imparting  religious  knowledge 
and  religious  consolation,  of  awakening  or  comforting 
as  the  case  may  require.  In  large  parishes  this  is 
especially  to  be  attended  to  ;  for  it  is  often  impossible, 
as  many  of  my  brethren  know  from  experience,  for  tlio 
minister  to  find  out,  amjdst  a  dense  population,  tho.se 
who  are  sick ;  and  he  is  frequently  blamed  for  inatten- 

*  "  Tlie  English  ritual,  in  conformity  with  the  universal  practice 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  has  directed  the  holy  communion  to  be 
administered  to  the  sick.  It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  defend 
or  justify  this  practice  to  those  who  have  a  right  faith  with  regard 
to  that  sacrament;  but  it  may  be  objected  to  the  English  ritual, 
that  the  custom  of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  to  reserve  the 
sacraments  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  from  the  public  liturgy, 
and  not  to  consecrate  them  in  private.  It  is  true  that  this  reser- 
vation has  been  the  most  usual  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
practice  of  the  Church;  but  there  arc  many  instances  in  an- 
tiquity of  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  in  private  for  the 
sick.  Thus  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  caused  the  eucharist  to 
be  celebrated  in  his  own  chamber,  not  many  hours  before  his 
death.  Gregory  Nazianzen  informs  us,  that  liis  fatlier  commu- 
nicated in  his  own  chamber,  and  tliat  his  sister  had  an  altar  at 
home ;  and  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  administered  the  sacrament  i  ii 
a  private  house  at  Home.  The  English  Church  is  therefore  justi- 
fied in  directing  the  eucharist  to  be  consecrated  in  private  houses, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  ;  ami  she  has  taken  care,  in  the  rubric  im- 
mediately preceding  the  oflice,  that  the  sacrament  slionld  be  do- 
corouslyandrcverently  administered.  'Having a  convenient  ])lacp 
in  the  sick  man's  house,  witli  all  things  necessary  so  prepared 
that  the  curate  may  reverently  minister,  he  slial  there  celebrate 
the  holy  communion.'" — Paimek's  AudqHitiex  of  the  English 
Ritual. 
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tion  to  his  duty,  while  he  has  been  utterly  ignorant 
that  there  was  any  case  which  required  his  more  par- 
ticular attention.  And  let  those  who  from  any  circum- 
stances are  debarred  from  a  participation  of  this  holy 
sacrament,  even  while  their  hearts  may  be  duly  pre- 
j)ared,  bear  in  mind,  that  though  they  may  not  out- 
wardly press  with  their  teeth  the  symbols  of  the 
Saviour's  body,  yet  may  they  feast  on  him  with  a  true 
and  a  living  faith,  they  may  spiritually  eat  his  flesh 
and  drink  liis  blood,  and  become  partakers  of  those 
inestimable  benefits  which  he  died  on  the  cross  to  pur- 
I'liase,  and  which  he  ever  lives  to  bestow.* 


Clje  €aUmU 

Christian  Ministers.  —  In  that  they  are  Christ's 
ambassadors  and  his  labourers,  who  should  give  them 
their  commission,  but  he  whose  most  inward  affairs 
they  manage  ?  Is  not  God  alone  the  Father  of  spirits  ? 
Are  not  souls  the  purchase  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  What 
angel  in  heaven  could  have  said  to  man,}  as  our  Lord 
did  unto  Peter,  "  Feed  my  sheep — preach — baptise — 
do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.  Whose  sins  ye  re- 
tain, they  are  retained  ;  and  their  offences  in  heaven 
pardoned,  whose  faults  you  shall  on  earth  forgive  ?" 
What  think  we  ?  Are  these  terrestrial  sounds,  or 
else  are  they  voices  uttered  out  of  the  clouds  above  ? 
The  power  of  the  ministry  of  God  translateth  out  of 
'darkness  into  glory ;  it  raiseth  man  from  the  earth, 
and  bringeth  God  himself  from  heaven ;  by  blessing 
visible  elements  it  maketh  them  invisible  graces  ;  it 
giveth  daily  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  hath  to  dispose  of 
that  flesh  which  was  given  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
and  that  blood  which  was  poured  out  to  redeem  souls  ; 
when  it  poureth  malediction  upon  the  heads  of  the 
wicked,  they  perish ;  when  it  revoketh  the  same,  they 
revive.  O  wretched  blindness,  if  we  admire  not  so 
great  power ;  more  wretched,  if  we  consider  it  aright, 
and  notwithstanding  imagine  that  any  but  God  can 
bestow  it ! — Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Effect  of  the  Belief  of  the  Love  of  God. — 
The  unspeakable  importance  of  believing  God's  love 
is  obvious  from  this, — that,  as  soon  as  a  cordial  belief 
that,  through  the  propitiation  offered  up  on  our  behalf 
by  his  beloved  Son,  God  is  reconciled  to  us,  and  for- 
gives us  all  our  iniquities,  and  regards  us  with  com- 
placency as  the  children  of  his  love  ;  as  soon  as  a 
cordial  belief  of  this  glorious  truth  is  shed  abroad  in 
our  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  gratitude  to  the  God  of 
our  salvation  is  immediately  implanted  there,  and 
becomes  henceforth  the  very  soul  of  our  souls  ;  the 
seminal  principle  of  all  acceptable  obedience ;  the 
germ  from  which  grow  all  the  fruits  of  righteousness 
and  true  holiness ;  the  fountain  from  which  all  gra- 
cious affections  and  dispositions,  all  renewed  tastes 
and  tempers  flow.  From  this  divine  fountain,  thus 
opened  in  our  hearts,  flows  an  inextinguishable  ab- 
horrence of  sin;  for  when  God  is  sincerely  loved,  we 
must  hate  sin,  the  abominable  thing  which  he  hates, 
and  which  is  the  very  concentration  of  enmity  against 
himself,  rebellion  against  his  authority,  ingratitude  for 
his  loving-kindness,  and  hatred  of  all  he  holds  dear; 
sin,  whose  unutterable  hatefulness  is  so  awfully 
written  in  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  the  cross  and 
passion,  of  God's  well-beloved  Son.     Surely,  if  there 

•  Sncli  is  the  view  of  our  Church.  If  "  a  man,  either  by  rea- 
son of  extremity  of  sickness,  or  for  want  of  warning  in  due  time 
to  the  curate,  or  for  lack  of  company  to  receive  with  him,  or  by 
any  other  just  impediment,  do  not  receive  the  sacrament  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood,"  the  minister  is  to  comfort  him  in  the 
following  manner,  which  has  long  been  customary  in  the  English 
Church.  "  The  curate  shall  instruct  him,  that  if  he  do  truly 
repent  him  of  his  sins,  and  stedfastly  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
liath  sulfered  death  upon  the  cross  for  him,  and  shed  liis  blood 
for  his  redemi)tion,  earnestly  remembering  the  benefits  he  hath 
thercl)y,  and  giving  him  hearty  thanks  therefore,  he  doth  eat 
and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  profitably  to 
his  soul's  health,  although  he  do  not  receive  the  sacrament  with 
his  mouth."— iJ«6r«V,  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 


be  any  one  truth  revealed  in  Scripture  with  such 
clearness  that  he  who  runs  may  read  it,  it  is,  that  the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  sin  cannot  dwell  together 
in  the  same  breast. —  Rev.  Hugh  White's  Introductory 
Essay  to  Bonnet's  Family  of  Bethany. 

Human  Pride. — What  clearer  proof  of  darkness  on 
the  mind  of  man,  than  his  exalting  himself  at  the 
expense  of  God's  glory ;  and  yet  is  he  not  constantly 
doing  thus  ?  One  is  vaunting  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  as  if  mankind  were  a  superior  set  of  beings, 
independent  of  God  ;  and  herein  he  is  setting  up  his 
puny  judgment  against  that  of  his  Maker,  who  de- 
clares of  such  beings,  "  there  is  none  that  doeth  good, 
no,  not  one."  Another  boasts  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
will,  and  the  uprightness  of  his  disposition,  and  is 
puffed  up  with  his  imaginary  excelling  virtue;  but 
God,  who  made  man  perfect,  declares  of  him  as  a 
fallen  creature,  and  of  those  born  of  him,  that  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  only  evil,  and  that 
continually.  And  where  is  the  rectitude  of  that  will 
which  is  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God  ?  or  the 
uprightness  of  that  disposition  which  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty  ?  Another  is 
looking  to  himself,  and  cries,  I  have  a  good  heart ; 
but  where  is  the  goodness  of  that  heart,  which  God, 
the  Searcher  of  hearts,  declares  to  be  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked  ? — Rev.  J.  W.  Peers. 


3Poetrg. 

STANZAS. 

BY  MISS  EMRA. 
{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 
"  The  Lord  hath  need  of  them." — Matt.  xxi.  3. 
O  WORDS  of  wonder  !  Saviour,  can  it  be, 
Thine  own  hands'  works  are  needful  thus  to  thee  1 
What  didst  thou  need  when  sojourning  on  earth  ? 
One  of  the  brute  creation,  little  worth. 
To  bear  thee  on  thy  way.     What  didst  thou  need  ? 
With  lowly  wonder  shall  thy  children  read, 
A  rest  the  well  beside — a  fig  to  eat — 
A  little  water  to  refresh  his  feet — 
Draught  from  the  well  his  burning  thirst  to  slake — 
The  floor  of  some  poor  barge  his  bed  to  make  — 
A  pillow  for  his  head.     Were  these  the  things 
Needed  awhile  by  Him,  the  King  of  kings  ? 

What  did  he  need  God's  counsels  to  fulfil  ? 
Christian,  reply,  with  deeper  reverence  still : 
From  all  earth's  boundless  wastes  and  forests  wide. 
One  cross  of  wood  there  to  be  crucified  — 
A  crown  of  thorns — a  robe  of  mockery's  die — 
All  to  fulfil  the  ancient  prophecy. 
Yes,  it  must  be  fulfilled.     He  needed  all ; 
The  dying  thirst ;  the  vinegar  and  gall ; 
The  hand  of  friendship  that,  mid  twilight's  gloom. 
Should  take  him  from  the  cross,  and  lay  him  in  the 
tomb. 

But  this  is  past ;  and  all  heaven's  hosts  once  more 
Throng  round  their  King  in  rapture  to  adore  ; 
Blest,  self- existent,  with  a  crown  of  light, 
A  robe  of  glory,  and  an  arm  of  might, 
What  needest  thou  ?     The  feeble  ones  of  earth 
Thine  to  become  by  new  and  heavenly  birth. 
O,  ask  we  what  he  needs  ?     We  dare  reply, 
The  tear  of  penitence,  the  suppliant's  sigh. 
Christian,  thy  Lord  has  need  of  thee.     Awake ! 
And  bear  and  suffer  all  things  for  his  sake. 
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He  needs  thy  all ;  thy  body,  spirit,  soul,— 

All  to  be  subjected  to  his  control: 

Thy  thoughts,  thy  memory,  speech,  and  song,  and 

lyre, 
Bring  all  to  him,  that  he  may  all  inspire  : 
O  give  not  up  thyself  to  aught  beside  ; 
He  needs  thee,  who  for  thee  was  crucified. 
What  would  He  have,  heaven's  harmony  to  swell  2 
Thy  voice  of  praise,  the  history  thou  canst  tell. 
O,  can  it  be,  his  bliss  is  not  complete 
Till  every  ransom'd  one  has  claim'd  his  seat, 
Till  every  voyager  the  wave  has  past. 
And  every  crown  before  his  feet  is  cast  ? 

And  hast  thou  need  of  us  ?     Lord,  let  us  see 
Our  infinite,  unceasing  need  of  thee. 


ISRAEL  OUR  WARNING.* 

The  ancient  Church  of  Israel  shows 

Like  beacons  on  a  fatal  strand, 
To  mark  our  danger  and  our  woes. 
When,  rushing  on,  our  vessel  goes. 

Regardless  of  the  pilot's  hand. 

Rescu'd  by  miracle,  sustain'd 

With  angels'  food  in  deserts  wide. 
E'en  while  the  gushing  rock  they  drain'd, 
For  Egypt's  flesh-pots  they  complain'd, 
For  quails  they  lusted,  ate,  and  died. 

Their  robes  unrent,  their  shoes  unworn. 

Rebels  and  wanderers  many  a  year, 
Forgetting  Sinai's  awful  morn. 
Their  promis'd  land  and  God  they  scorn, 
And  Baal's  impious  altars  rear. 

Thus  in  the  wilderness  they  died, 

Nor  reach  the  land  they  strove  to  gain ; 
Like  them,  by  covenant  allied 
To  God,  and  with  temptations  tried, 
How  shall  we  'scape  rebellion's  stain  ? 

Jesus  !  on  thee  our  hopes  rely ; 

While,  in  the  confidence  of  prayer. 
We  view  thy  banners  lifted  high. 
The  serpent's  poison  we  defy, 

Nor  lust,  nor  murmur,  nor  despair. 

Like  Israel's  do  our  conflicts  seem  ? 

Superior  aid  to  us  is  given  ; 
We  drink 'salvation's  copious  stream, 
We  walk  in  truth's  unclouded  beam, 

Not  Canaan  is  our  home — but  heaven ! 

Mrs.  West. 


jiHi^ctllantou^. 

Gambling. — This  vice  is  not  confined  to  the  me- 
tropolis ;  but,  like  eveiy  other  species  of  vice,  extends 
itself  through  the  country.  And  when  all  the  various 
species  of  gaming  which  are  practised,  from  betting  on 
the  race-course  to  tossing  up  at  a  public-house,  are 
taken  into  the  account,  it  will  be  found  very  generally 
to  prevail,  though  "  it  is  an  ofience  (says  Blackstone) 
of  the  most  alarming  nature,  tending,  by  necessary 
consequence,  to  promote  public  idleness,  theft,  and 
debauchery,  among  those  of  a  lower-class ;  and  among 

•  See  the  Epistle,  Ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 


persons  of  a  superior  rank  it  hath  frequently  been 
attended  with  the  sudden  ruin  and  desolation  of 
ancient  and  opulent  families,  an  abandoned  prostitu- 
tion of  every  principle  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  too 
often  hath  ended  in  self-murder."  In  proof  of  this, 
let  the  following  fact,  not  generally  known,  but  the 
truth  of  which  can  be  well  attested,  sink  deep  into 
every  heart.  Several  persons  were  found  in  a  room, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holborn,  playing  at  cards. 
This,  indeed,  is  no  uncommon  practice  ;  but  they — as 
if  to  shew  to  what  a  depth  of  degradation  vice  can 
sink  the  human  mind,  and  to  what  extent  it  can  blunt 
even  the  common  feelings  of  humanity — they  were 
found  around  the  dead  body  of  one  of  their  com- 
panions, which  body  they  used  as  a  table,  and  upon 
which  they  were  actually  found  shuffling  the  cards.* 

Inefficacy  of  Intellectual  Cultivation. — It 
has  been  supposed  that  it  is  for  the  want  of  educa- 
tion (by  which  is  now  usually  understood  mere  intel- 
lectual cultivation)  that  persons  become  criminal,  and 
continue  in  a  guilty  course.  But  your  chaplain  finds 
daily,  that  those  whose  intellects  have  been  most 
cultivated  are  generally  the  most  depraved.  Three  of 
the  best  so  educated  now  in  prison,  and  the  most 
reputably  connected,  have  been  committed,  one  eight 
times;  another,  seven  or  eight;  and  a  third,  twice. 
Sullivan  and  Jordan  of  Custom-house  notoriety, 
Greenacre,  and  the  Cato- street  conspirators  (and,  out 
of  130,000  prisoners  who  have  passed  under  his  care, 
the  chaplain  could  mention  many  similar  cases),  had 
all  received  this  sort  of  intellectual  training,  and 
possessed  considerable  powers  of  mind.  This  sliews 
that  it  is  not  the  want  of  intellectual  cultivation,  but 
of  7noral  principle,  that  fills  our  prisons,  and  prevents 
reform  among  their  mmntes.— Report  of  Duties,  c^r. 
by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Neiv  Prison,  Clerkenwell. 

The  Restoration.— When  Hugh  Cressy,  who 
became  a  convert  to  Popery,  in  the  fervency  of  his 
zeal  for  the  Church  within  whose  pale  he  had  intro- 
duced himself,  insulted  the  Church  of  England  "for 
not  so  much  as  pretending  to  one  miracle,  not  so 
much  as  the  curing  of  a  tertian  ague,  to  testify  that 
our  Reformation  was  pleasing  to  God  ;"  Lord  Claren- 
don replied,  "we  have  not  many  miracles  to  boast  of; 
and  very  good  Catholics  think  they  boast  of  too  many, 
and  would  be  glad  to  be  without  the  mention  of  most 
of  them.  And  I  do  believe  that  very  many  pious  men 
of  his  Church  do  believe  that  the  restauration  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  that  dust  and  ruins  to  which 
the  barbarous  impiety  and  sacrilege  of  the  late  rebel- 
lion had  exposed  it,  and  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
(his  majesty's  own  subjects)  more  delighted  and 
triumphed  to  see  it  almost  buried  than  any  other 
Catholics  did,  is  a  greater  miracle  of  God's  mercy  and 
power,  and,  if  we  make  ourselves  worthy  of  it,  even  a 
testimony  of  his  being  pleased  with  it,  than  all  of  those, 
of  which  they  brag  so  much,  are  an  evidence  that  he 
is  pleased  with  what  they  do." 

*  From  "  Yoxmg  Men ;  or,  an  Appeal  to  the  several  Classes  of 
Society  in  their  behalf."  By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Da  vies,  B.C.L. 
12mo.  Hatchards,  1838.— Contains  striking  illustrations  of  (he 
temptations  to  which  young  persons  of  both  sexes  are  exposed. 
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HEAVEN  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  GROWTH 
AND  EFFECT  OF  A  HOLY  CHARACTER. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Pearson,  M.A. 

Principal  of  the  Church  Missionary  Institution,  and 
Evening  Lecturer  of  St.  Mary,  Islington. 

That  nothing  is  comparatively  of  conse- 
quence to  us  but  to  attain  heaven,  is  an 
axiom  with  all  real  Christians.  Indeed,  mere 
common  sense  is  constrained  to  allow  it,  as 
soon  as  solid  reasons  are  shewn  to  exist  for 
expecting  an  eternal  state  of  retributive  good 
and  evil.  Yet,  after  all,  what  practical  hold 
has  a  truth,  confessedly  so  momentous,  on 
the  bulk  of  those  who  profess  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  ?  Are  they  seeking  the  inheritance 
of  glory,  as  an  object  of  which  the  tran- 
scendent value  casts  all  secular  concerns  into 
the  shade?  Or  must  it  be  admitted,  that  to 
the  majority  of  those  about  us,  this  great 
estate  would  seem  to  have  few  attractions  ? 
Assuredly  the  world  to  come  is  not  that  world 
for  which  people  in  general  "  rise  up  early,  and 
so  late  take  rest,  and  eat  the  bread  of  careful- 
ness." They  even  '*  think  scorn  of  that  plea- 
sant land,"  as  the  Hebrews  did  of  the  literal 
Canaan.  And  the  reason  of  this  strange  feel- 
ing is,  that,  for  want  of  due  attention  to  the 
statements  of  inspired  men,  they  give  no 
hearty  credit  to  the  report  concerning  it. 
They  have  not  in  spirit  ranged  through  its 
length  and  breadth,  nor  dwelt  on  the  multi- 
tude and  variety  of  its  treasures  and  bless- 
ings. They  have  not  surveyed  it  as  a  country 
in  which  to  secure  a  home  betimes  is  of  the 
last  importance  to  every  pilgrim.  If  ever 
they  have  been  induced  to  look  towards  it, 
it  has  been  vyith  a  hasty  and  listless  glance, 
as  to  a  world  with  which  they  have  no  pre- 
VOL.  v. — NO.  cxix. 


sent  concern,  and  which  is  curtained  with  im- 
pervious darkness.  Too  often  it  is  descried 
for  the  first  time  by  an  illumination,  that  takes 
place  at  the  period  of  life  when  our  day  is 
nearly  ended,  like  those  distant  coasts,  which 
are  so  situated  as  only  then  to  become  visible 
to  us,  when  the  sun  is  almost  sunk  below  our 
horizon. 

Now,  such  indifference  to  our  own  great 
business  cannot,  it  is  manifest,  be  charged  on 
the  truly  religious.  For  every  sincere  be- 
liever of  the  Bible  is  in  earnest ;  and  earnest- 
ness is  the  reverse  of  indifference.  And  yet 
it  is  possible  for  those  who  are  serious  in 
religion  to  be  so  far  mistaken  concerning  the 
nature  of  heavenly  bliss,  as  to  fall  into  mis- 
takes about  the  way  of  arriving  at  it,  that 
could  hardly  fail  to  affect  most  deeply  their 
spiritual  welfare.  Nor  is  this,  it  may  be 
feared,  uncommon.  Unquestionably  there 
are  many  who  take  up  with  notions,  to  which 
Scripture  lends  no  sanction,  of  the  blessed- 
ness that  awaits  the  good, —  such  notions, 
indeed,  as  tend  to  lower  the  character  of  the 
Almighty,  and  to  damp  that  ardour  for  growth 
in  holiness  which  it  highly  concerns  us  to 
cherish. 

Let  us  examine  this  point.  Is  it  not  very 
generally  supposed  that  future  blessedness 
is  a  recompense,  wisely  no  doubt,  yet  arbi- 
trarily, annexed  by  our  moral  Governor  to  a 
religious  life  ?  The  figurative  language  in 
which  the  glories  and  felicities  of  paradise 
are  depicted,  in  some  passages  of  Scripture, 
has  run  away  with  lively  fancies,  and  led  to 
the  error  I  am  anxious  to  correct.  In  our 
tender  years  the  mind  is  fed  with  descriptions, 
not  a  little  captivating  to  a  childish  imagi- 
nation, and  even  to  maturer  minds,  of  the 
I 
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splendours  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  its  golden 
gates,  its  jewelled  pinnacles,  its  glittering 
turrets  ;  of  the  throne  of  light  surrounded 
with  quiring  seraphim,  and  with  the  palm- 
bearing  host  of  the  redeemed  ;  of  the  river 
of  God,  and  the  tree  of  life  ;  of  nuptial  ban- 
quets, and  white  garments,  and  radiant  crowns, 
and  perpetual  day;  with  the  utter  exclusion 
of  pain,  and  sickness,  and  fatigue,  and  disap- 
pointment, and  death,  or  whatever  else  could 
dim  the  brightness  of  a  scene  so  noble,  and 
mar  the  pure  harmonious  joys  of  so  august 
an  assembly. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  pictures  like  these, 
drawn  from  the  page  of  scriptural  prophecy, 
and  assumed  to  be  an  almost  literal  account 
of  the  celestial  state,  could  not  awaken  a  sus- 
picion that  the  future  portion  of  the  saints 
is  essentially  connected  with  their  present 
attainments  in  godliness.  Taken  in  the  let- 
ter, they  would  be  thought  to  indicate  a  re- 
compense, in  which  paternal  kindness  and 
royal  munificence  are  vividly  marked,  but 
which  has  nothing  in  it  that  answers  to  our 
sublimer  notions  of  God,  as  a  being  who  is 
infinitely  happy  in  himself  because  he  is  in- 
finitely holy,  and  whose  way  of  bestowing 
happiness  on  the  creatures  he  formed  in  his 
own  likeness,  is  by  making  them,  after  their 
sort  and  capacity,  partakers  of  his  divine 
nature.  It  is  true  that,  in  our  riper  age,  and 
as  we  experience  the  Divine  life  increasingly 
in  our  souls,  we  come  to  attach  a  more  spiri- 
tual meaning  to  such  terrestrial  images  as 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  condescended  to  employ; 
and  our  minds  rise  up  to  conceptions  more 
agreeable  to  a  world,  of  which  it  is  trans- 
cendently  the  nature  toxbe  an  abode  of  righte- 
ousness. Yet,  not  without  a  severe  effort  do 
we  emerge  from  the  slough  of  carnal  fancies. 
They  cling  to  us  with  an  intractable  pertina- 
city ;  and  after  we  have  advanced  so  far  as 
to  divest  the  human  imagery  of  the  literal 
sense  we  had  erroneously  attached  to  it,  it 
remains  (and  the  task  is  far  from  easy)  to 
clothe  it  with  its  true  and  spiritual  attri- 
butes. 

But  not  with  a  human  torch  can  the  mys- 
teries of  heaven  be  explored.  None  but  the 
King  of  glory  can  inform  us  what  it  is  that 
makes  the  bliss  of  glorified  spirits.  In  his 
light  alone  can  we  see  light.  And  the  dis- 
closures he  has  vouchsafed  us  concerning  the 
future  state,  although  quite  insufficient  to 
satisfy  curiosity,  asbeinglittlemore  than  occa- 
sional hints  and  scanty  notices,  are  yet  of  great 
practical  value,  by  throwing  a  clear  light 
on  the  fundamental  principle,  that  "  what- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
Now  this  implies  more  than  that  a  specific 
line  of  conduct  shall  have  a  definite  result. 
It  means,  that  the  future  harvest  shall  cor- 


respond with  the  seed  in  kind  and  in  mea- 
sure. What  is  the  doom  pronounced  on  the 
unjust?  That  he  be  unjust  still.  What  is 
the  blessing  awarded  to  the  holy  ?  That  he 
be  holy  still.  In  which  judicial  sentence  it 
is  not  obscurely  intimated,  that  vice  itself 
will  be  the  direct  instrument  of  torture,  and 
holiness  of  comfort  and  joy,  hereafter.  The 
misery  of  the  reprobated,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  accepted,  after  their  probation  is  closed, 
will  arise  from  their  respective  characters, — 
the  one  radically  evil,  the  other  radically 
good, — having  thenceforth  unbounded  scope 
for  growth  and  expansion.  To  the  wicked, 
as  to  the  righteous,  there  is  what  David 
terms  a  "  way  everlasting :"  the  one  leading 
constantly  further  from  God,  and  conse- 
quently into  depths  of  woe  lower  and  lower  ; 
the  other  leading  towards  God,  and  so  con- 
ducting to  height  above  height  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  improvement  and  fruition. 

Thus  I  understand  that  sentence  of  the 
great  apostle,  who  seems  to  have  been  in- 
dulged with  a  most  perspicuous  view  of 
the  nature  of  Gospel  salvation ;  "  He  that 
soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap 
corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting." 
St.  Paul  is  careful  to  represent  everlasting 
life,  not  as  a^benefit  artificially  associated  with 
a  religious  behaviour,  but  as  the  spontaneous 
and  genuine  effect  of  that  spiritual  life  which 
is  derived  out  of  Christ  into  all  the  members 
of  his  mystical  body,  and  continues  to  gain 
force  and  expand  through  all  eternity.  It  is 
not,  I  repeat  it,  a  reward  that  has  no  physical 
and  necessary  relation  to  its  subject,  and  may 
therefore  be  changed  at  pleasure  for  any 
other  token  of  Almighty  favour.  This  is  not 
the  nature  of  heavenly  happiness.  Oh,  no ! 
It  is  the  continuation,  the  ripeness,  the  per- 
fection of  a  divine  principle  already  lodged 
in  the  Christian's  heart,  but  requiring  a  more 
genial  clime  than  is  found  below  for  its  com- 
plete and  energetic  development. 

Thus  it  is  that  "  righteousness  tendeth  to 
life."  Even  in  its  initial  state  this  property 
of  it  is  apparent.  Great  as  is  the  disorder 
of  this  fallen  world,  to  an  extent  that  largely 
interferes  with  moral  sequences,  it  is  still  the 
obvious  tendency  of  virtue  and  good  conduct 
to  generate  happiness,  while  distress  and  suf- 
fering are  the  natural  consequences  of  vice 
and  bad  conduct.  This  appears  to  be  the 
original  law  of  our  nature  ;  and  what  is  a 
law  of  nature  but  a  divine  ordinance  ?  It  is 
clear  from  the  opposite  tendencies  of  moral 
qualities  specifically  different,  looking  only 
at  their  present  feeble  and  irregular  manifes- 
tations, it  is  clear  that  our  Maker's  intention, 
though  he  suffers  it  to  be  partially  counter- 
acted, is  this,  that  men  should  be  happy  or 
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unhappy,  according  as  they  are  virtuous  or 
vicious. 

Holy  writ  affirms  this  doctrine  repeatedly, 
or  takes  it  for  granted  ;  and  alleges  that  God 
could  not  act  otherwise,  without  a  departure, 
which  it  were  impious  to  imagine,  from  the 
laws  of  justice  and  holiness.  Thus  in  Job, 
xxxiv.  11,  Elihu  observes:  "The  work  of 
a  man  shall  he  render  unto  him,  and  cause 
every  man  to  find  according  to  his  ways. 
Yea,  surely  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  neither 
will  the  Almighty  pervert  judgment."  And 
in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  i.  31,  Solomon  re- 
presents the  wicked  as  doomed  to  "  eat  the 
fruit  of  their  own  ways,  and  be  filled  with 
their  own  devices."  Passages  to  this  effect 
might  be  multiplied,  all  conspiring  to  prove 
the  palmary  fact,  that  future  bliss  is  not  a 
boon  annexed  to  virtuous  conduct  by  the 
mere  decree  of  Omnipotence,  nor  future 
misery  an  infliction  resulting  from  a  similar 
act  of  sovereignty  ;  but  that  the  present  con- 
duct and  future  condition  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  mankind  are  severally  connected, 
just  as  the  tree  is  with  its  produce,  the  foun- 
tain with  its  streams. 

How  far  there  may  be  scope  in  the  other 
world  for  the  exercise  of  a  variety  of  Chris- 
tian graces,  it  is  not  within  our  knowledge 
and  powers  of  investigation  to  determine. 
But  that  a  field  for  their  display  will  be 
opened,  beyond  what  is  commonly  looked 
for,  may  perhaps  appear  to  thoughtful  minds 
to  be  intimated  in  a  striking  passage  of 
St.  Peter's  Second  Epistle,  i.  5,  6,  7,  11: 
"  And  beside  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add 
to  your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  know- 
ledge, and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and 
to  temperance  patience,  and  to  patience  god- 
liness, and  to  godliness  brotherly  kind- 
ness, and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity.  .  .  . 
For  so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto 
you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
That  all  these  Christian  virtues,  not  ex- 
cluding temperance,  faith,  and  patience,  will 
have  great  opportunities  of  shining  forth 
to  the  glory  of  God  in  the  heavenly  state, 
is  an  inference  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside, 
as  if  the  call  for  them  implied  a  state  of 
things  inconsistent  with  the  blessedness  of 
*'  just  men  made  perfect."  They  will  pro- 
bably enter  with  us  into  the  everlasting  king- 
dom, will  there  meet  with  circumstances 
proper  to  elicit  them,  and  will  prove  among 
the  instruments  of  carrying  us  on  to  higher 
degrees  or  kinds  of  perfection.  And  even  if 
these  specific  virtues  should  not  be  calculated 
■for  the  meridian  of  glory,  it  is  yet  reasonable 
to  believe,  or  rather  it  is  certain,  that  the 
successful  cultivation  of  them  here  will  do 
much  towards  that  general  improvement  of 


character,  on  which  the  actual  blessedness  of 
the  other  life  depends.  Who  can  doubt  that 
godliness,  faith,  and  charity,  form  the  ground- 
work of  that  moral  constitution  which  is 
essentially  a  happy  one  ?  Even  now  this  is 
felt  to  be  the  case,  in  spite  of  disorders  within 
us  and  without.  But  when  these  holy  affec- 
tions have  full  play,  and  are  perpetually  stirred 
by  new  incentives,  and  are  supplied  with  suit- 
able objects,  it  is  impossible  to  question  their 
sufficiency  to  constitute  the  vast  and  growing 
bliss  of  the  eternal  state.  Whoever,  then, 
neglects  to  cultivate  them  here,  and  to  im- 
pregnate his  whole  nature  with  them  to  the 
very  utmost,  is  careless  of  that  preparation 
for  eternity,  on  which  his  everlasting  well- 
being  is  suspended. 

The  vast  importance  of  this  principle,  as 
one  which,  if  thoroughly  understood  and 
credited,  would  prove  infinitely  effective  in 
producing  efforts  after  Christian  holiness, 
cannot  be  disputed.  Does  it  not  amount  to 
a  contradiction  in  nature,  for  a  man  to  be 
slothful  in  what  concerns  his  spiritual  profi- 
ciency, while  deeply  persuaded  that  his  after- 
state  depends  on  his  behaviour  here,  and  on 
the  character  now  wrought  into  his  soul ; 
nay,  more,  that  happiness  or  misery  will  be 
unfolded  from  that  very  character  as  its  germ 
and  rudiment  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  he 
should  be  at  little  pains  "  to  make  his  calling 
and  election  sure,"  whose  heart  is  penetrated 
with  the  conviction,  that  celestial  bliss  is  the 
offspring  of  holiness,  far  more  certainly  and 
properly  than  wealth  is  of  skill  and  diligence, 
and  that  it  has  no  other  parent  ? 

The  mind  of  David  seems  to  have  teemed 
with  these  sublime  considerations,  when  he 
earnestly  besought  the  Lord  to  lead  him  in  the 
way  everlasting.  A  way  that  is  interminable 
does  not  appear,  at  the  first  view,  to  be  what 
a  traveller  would  desire.  We  should  rather 
have  looked  for  a  petition  that  he  might  quickly 
reach  the  end  of  his  wearisome  journey,  and 
attain,  in  the  bosom  of  infinite  goodness,  an 
immunity  from  toil  and  sorrow,  an  endless, 
imperturbable  rest.  And  prayers  to  this 
effect  did  escape,  at  times,  from  the  heart  of 
this  eminent  sufferer,  when,  distressed  by 
the  manifold  afflictions  of  life,  he  longed  for 
wings,  that  he  might  flee  away.  An  ever- 
during  journey  here  below  would  have  been 
to  him  a  subject  of  painful  contemplation. 
He  would  have  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of 
being  for  ever  in  a  rvaij  that  involved  the 
notion  of  such  remoteness  from  "  God,  his 
exceeding  joy,"  as  must  needs  be  the  state  of 
the  militant  Church,  in  its  highest  prosperity. 
But  the  Psalmist  was  aware  that  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven  would  be  a  continuation,  though 
in  a  superlative  degree,  of  that  divine  life 
which  he  already  possessed  by  "  inspiration 
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of  the  Almiglity."  He  knew  that  no  limit 
is  assigned  to  the  puttings  forth  of  the  Spirit's 
incorruptible  seed,  —  that  vital  element  of 
immortality  and  glory,  which  is  conveyed  into 
the  bosom  in  regeneration, — but  that  it  may 
well  be  expected  to  go  on  spreading  and 
fructifying  throughout  eternity.  When  the 
sanctified  soul  is  enlarged  from  the  pinfold 
in  which  it  is  now  confined,  and  delivered 
from  the  "  cold  obstruction"  of  mortality, 
it  will  indeed  be  perfect,  in  the  sense  of  being 
removed  beyond  the  influence  of  sin  and 
sorrow.  But  assuredly  it  will  not  be  perfect, 
in  the  sense  of  having  reached  the  summit  of 
its  improvement  and  felicity.  It  is  still  only 
on  its  road  to  the  infinitely  exalted  throne, 
the  source  and  centre  of  bliss  and  goodness. 

Now  this  is  a  great  and  encouraging  view 
of  the  nature  of  that  holy  seed  which  con- 
stitutes a  child  of  God,  and  of  the  Christian's 
destiny.  Already  he  is  "  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting." The  immortal  principle  is  now 
abiding  in  him.  And  yet,  even  after  his  trans- 
lation to  those  higher  regions  where  faith 
turns  into  vision,  even  then,  in  a  certain 
sense,  he  will  be  only  in  the  way;  still  going 
on  "  from  strength  to  strength;"  still  draw- 
ing nearer  to  the  zenith  of  bliss  ;  still  drink- 
ing in  more  and  more  copiously  of  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  Jehovah.  Indeed,  his  capacity 
for  larger  measures  of  the  Divine  nature  will 
augment  co-ordinately  with  the  communica- 
tion ;  since  it  is  of  the  nature  of  heavenly 
things  to  dilate  the  soul  they  possess,  and 
make  it  capable  of  receiving  more.  They 
multiply  themselves,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
what  is  greater  and  better  to  follow.  What 
bounds,  then,  can  be  imagined  to  this  pro- 
gressive developement  of  the  faculties  of  a 
saint  in  glory,  to  this  incessant  augmentation 
of  his  blessedness  ?  There  are  none  disco- 
verable ;  for  the  point  to  which  he  is  perpe- 
tually tending  will  never  cease  to  be  im- 
mensely above  him.  Could  we  dismiss  from 
our  thoughts  the  lessons  of  science,  and  then 
raise  our  eyes  to  the  sun,  we  might  assume 
that  it  were  no  long  journey  to  arrive  at  it. 
But  astronomy  teaches  us  that  the  distance 
at  which  it  blazes  could  not  be  traversed  by 
the  fleetest  traveller  in  many  a  century.  Still, 
if  any  one  could  ascend  towards  that  lumi- 
nary, he  would  find  himself  getting  further 
progressively  into  the  region  of  light  and 
warmth.  And  so  it  will  be  with  good  men 
even  after  their  admission  into  heaven.  They 
will  be  cel'estialised  more  and  more,  so  to 
speak,  by  passing  on  to  a  fuller  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Divine  character  and  proceedings. 
Something,  hitherto  unseen  in  the  boundless 
amplitude  of  Jehovah's  perfections,  comes  at 
every  step  within  the  widening  range  of  their 
vision  ;  some  fresh  discovery  is  made  of  the 


manifold  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Saviour  ; 
some  new  light  is  cast  on  the  mystery  of 
Providence ;  some  cloud  is  swept  from  the 
lovely  scenes  that  stretch  on  every  side. 
They  go  "  from  strength  to  strength  ;"  are 
transformed  from  glory  to  glory ;  contract 
incessantly  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  per- 
fectly fair  and  good  ;  and  reflect  more  accu- 
rately the  lineaments  of  Him  in  whom  the 
Father  takes  infinite  delight. 

And  here  one  would  gladly  pause.  But  it 
were  false  kindness  to  withhold  the  fact, 
because  it  is  a  terrible  one,  that  the  prin- 
ciples just  affirmed  are  no  less  applicable  to 
the  misery  of  the  lost  than  to  the  bliss  of  the 
redeemed.  If  heaven  is  the  genuine  effect  of 
goodness,  the  consummation  of  its  native 
tendencies,  so  likewise  is  hell  of  sin.  Hell 
is  vice  in  full  fruitage  ;  vice  in  all  its  rank- 
ness  and  virulence ;  vice  everlastingly  un- 
folding, in  a  place  where  it  encounters  no 
check  or  abatement ;  bad  passions  growing 
and  strengthening,  with  nothing  to  prey  upon 
but  the  sinner's  own  heart.  Can  there  be  a 
misery,  a  torment  beyond  this  ?  Surely  hell 
is  fitly  described,  and  in  language  far  from 
hyperbolical,  as  a  worm  that  never  dieth,  and 
an  unquenchable  fire.  It  is  the  death, — the 
living  death  which  is  brought  forth  by  sin, — 
arrived  at  its  full  age  and  stature.  It  is  the 
fire  which  finds  in  the  incurably  depraved 
soul  its  appropriate,  inexhaustible,  aliment. 
Ah,  truly,  in  a  tremendous  sense  is  that  true 
of  hell,  which  is  a  truth  so  delightful  in  re- 
spect of  heaven, —  it  is  a  "  way  everlasting." 

From  the  views  above  taken  it  inevitably 
follows,  that  to  make  the  farthest  possible 
advances  in  holiness  is  a  duty  of  unspeakable 
moment.  For  that  spiritual  plant,  which  in 
this  terrestrial  nursery  has  acquired  most 
vigour,  will  be  sure  to  thrive  and  fructify 
best  above.  The  rate  at  which  the  souls 
of  glorified  saints  improve  in  glory  corre- 
sponds minutely,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
with  the  strength  of  that  elementary  holiness 
which  they  severally  possess  on  entering  a 
superior  state.  Whence  it  follows,  that  a 
slight  disproportion  in  the  vigour  of  that 
divine  germ,  as  existing  at  death,  will  pro- 
duce, in  the  course  of  ages,  an  immense  dis- 
parity in  the  respective  positions  of  the  in- 
dividuals. 

Our  business,  then,  is  to  pray  earnestly  for 
the  Spirit  of  grace.  For  this  principle  of 
life  eternal  is  not  of  human  origin,  but  is  the 
especial  production  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
is  for  him  to  graft  it  into  oUr  hearts,  to  keep 
and  nourish  it,  to  make  it  strong  and  fruitful. 
Our  part  it  is,  to  avoid  whatever  would 
endanger  its  existence  or  stint  its  growth.  Be 
it  never  forgotten^  that  all  sin, — one  solitary 
act  of  impropriety,  one   single   omission  of 
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duty,  one  slight  affront  to  conscience, — goes 
some  way  towards  weakening  the  seminal 
principle  of  religion  in  our  souls,  and  may  be 
the  primary  cause  of  incalculable  hurt  to  that 
holy  character,  on  the  due  formation  of  which 
so  much  depends.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  check  upon  sin,  and  any  incentive 
to  duty,  more  powerful,  than  the  consideration 
of  how  mighty  an  influence  one  wrong,  or 
one  right,  step  may  exert  on  our  spiritual 
health  and  position  towards  God,  and  thus  on 
our  eternal  condition. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FORMATION  AND 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CON- 
GREGATION AT  ROME. 

[Communicated  by  the  Rev.  Ridiard  Burgess,  B.D.,late  chaplain 
to  the  congre.;,'ation  ;  now  rector  of  Upper  Chelsea.] 

The  existence  of  a  Protestant  cliapel  at  Rome,  where 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  is  reguhirly 
performed  during  six  months  of  the  year,  is  of  itself  a 
circumstance  worthy  of  attention  ;  for,  whether  it  be 
viewed  as  a  striking  instance  of  religious  toleration, 
coming  in  an  unexpected  direction,  or  as  the  means 
of  softening  those  prejudices  which  the  comprehensive 
term  of  heretic  conveys  to  the  vulgar,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  an  object  of  interest  to  every  one  who  espouses  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  institution  is 
already  known  to  a  considerable  number  of  British 
subjects,  who  will  knovir  how  to  appreciate  the  con- 
cession which  prepared  for  them  the  privilege  of 
joining  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of  England 
at  Rome  ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  generally  under- 
stood that  such  an  act  of  liberality  has  proceeded  from 
the  councils  of  the  Vatican. 

As  early  as  the  winter  of  181G-17,  English  families 
began  to  reside  in  Rome  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
require  *'  an  house"  for  public  worship  :  considerable 
difficulty  was  then  experienced  in  procuring  an  apart- 
ment to  be  dedicated  to  such  a  purpose  :  the  object 
was  new,  alarming,  and  contrary  to  the  existing  laws  ; 
but  at  length,  through  the  influence  of  Signor  Luigi 
Chiaveri,  to  whom  the  English  have  often  been  in- 
debted for  his  kind  offices  in  this  respect,  a  private 
room  was  obtained,  near  the  Column  of  Trajan  ;  and 
thus  began  the  service  of  the  reformed  Church  of 
England  in  the  "  holy  city."  The  duties  were  dis- 
charged by  any  clergyman  who,  happening  to  be  pre- 
sent, had  the  zeal  to  offer  his  gratuitous  services ;  the 
necessary  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  congregation,  and  the  slender 
funds  administered  by  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant- 
Gencral  Ramsay. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  there  was  any  intention,  on 
the  part  of  the  civil  authorities,  to  introduce  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  toleration  into  the  city  of  Rome ; 
such  a  supposition  would  be  little  less  than  an  im- 
peachment of  the  minister  ;  nor  did  the  appearance  of 
a  new  kind  of  worship  work  wonders  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  listless  multitude;  but  it  had  the  effect 
of  making  some  of  them  suspect  that  heresy,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  they  had  heard  of  it,  might  not 
be  altogether  synonymous  with  infidelity ;  and  the 
very  circumstance  of  choosing  a  "  festival"  (Sunday) 
for  the  day  of  worship,  shewed  at  least  some  traces  of 
Church  authority.  It  was  soon  discovered  by  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  lower  orders,  to  which,  of 
course,  these  remarks  apply,  that  the  English  had  a 
sort  of  mass  of  their  own,  and  the  solemnity  observ- 
able in  their  manner  of  attending  to  it  was  archly 
compared  with  the  careless  genuflections  of  the  Roman 
signori.     In    this    manner,   the  forbearance   of  the 


government  was  transfused  into  the  mindis  of  such  of 
the  populace  as  thought  at  all  on  the  subject;  it  was 
not  provided  that  it  should  be  so — it  was  a  natural 
consequence.  During  the  first  two  or  three  seasons, 
such  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  secret  of  the 
moral  inlluence  of  the  English  congregation;  and 
the  most  /ealous  guardians  of  pontifical  authority  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  never  will  have, 
from  any  overt  acts  of  proselytism  on  the  part  of  the 
officiating  ministers.  The  protection  afforded  to  the 
new  congregation,  although  but  a  negative  one,  had 
been  hitherto  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  but 
it  was  still  equivocal ;  and  when  the  old  apartment 
could  no  longer  be  procured,  it  was  not  possible  to 
induce  a  private  individual  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  becoming  the  new  landlord  ;  the  displeastire  of  the 
authorities  might  be  incurred.  There  was  something 
which  still  required  explanation  ;  a  public  assembly  of 
this  nature,  in  the  house  of  a  Roman  citizen,  might 
cause  him  to  be  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Inquisition  ;* 
at  the  same  time,  a  semi-official  intimidation  was 
given,  that  great  caution  and  privacy  should  be 
observed  by  the  English  in  the  exercise  of  their  privi- 
lege. It  would,  however,  have  required  a  very  vigor- 
ous execution  of  the  law  to  prevent  a  foreigner,  who 
had  already  his  "  own  hired  house,"  from  inviting  his 
countrymen  to  a  private  assembly ;  and  under  this 
form  (it  must  be  confessed,  a  pretext),  divine  service 
was  celebrated  in  a  commodious  room  in  the  Vicolo 
degli  Avignonesi,  situated  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Circus  of  Flora !  Thus  did  the  Protestant  congrega- 
tion migrate  from  Trajan's  Forum  to  the  opposite 
declivity  of  the  Quirinal  Hill.  The  privacy  suggested 
by  the  secretary  of  state  was,  perhaps,  the  best  method 
of  co-operating  with  his  benevolent  intentions  ;  a 
motive  less  dignified  may  not  be  imputed  to  the 
virtuous  mind  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  At  that  period  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  outrage  the  feelings 
of  many  devout  plebeians  by  an  over-ready  sanction  of 
the  nonconformity.  Evident  marks  of  pious  indigna- 
tion had  been  more  than  once  observed  in  the  popu- 
lace at  the  sight  of  the  Protestant  bier  ;  and  although 
the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the  community  were 
far  from  joining  in  this  display  of  superstition,  it  shews 
that,  if  a  less  liberal  policy  with  regard  to  the  English 
worship  had  been  adopted  by  the  government,  it 
would  not  have  been  at  variance  with  the  then  popular 
feeling  :  that  it  was  not  adopted,  does  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Pius  VII.  and  his  minister.  But  ten  years 
have  been  sufficient  to  change  that  feeling  as  much  in 
favour  of  the  institution,  as  ever  it  could  be  against 
the  precarious  assembly;  and  it  is  now,  perhaps, 
regarded  by  that  same  populace  as  the  surest  pledge 
of  those  advantages  which  they  expect  to  reap  from 
the  presence  of  the  English. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1822,  the  author  first 
took  a  share  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  establishment.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to 
meet  on  that  occasion  with  a  reverend  person,  now, 
alas  !  no  more  ;  but  whose  name  is  entitled  to  hold  the 
chief  place  in  this  narration.  By  the  zeal,  discretion, 
and  judgment  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cooke,f  and  by  his 

»  This  word  must  not  he  allowed  to  convey  to  the  reader  any 
false  notions.  The  Inquisition  at  Rome  (although  contrary  in 
principle  to  all  our  ideas  of  religious  liberty)  is,  at  this  time, 
a  mild  tribunal  in  its  udminislration;  some  cases  of  injustice 
there  must  necessarily  be,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  deal  in  mis- 
representation.      ' 

+  JNIr.  Cooke  (late  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge)  was 
a  man  of  great  literary  accomplishments,  mingled  with  solid 
piety,  and  devotion  to  his  profession.  His  ardent  pursuit  of 
knowledge  led  him  to  undertake  a  journey  into  the  East,  in  1825, 
and  he  appears  to  have  sunk  under  the  fatigue  of  it :  he  died 
suddenly,  whilst  sitting  upon  his  dromedary,  in  a  mountain-pass 
called  Ras  Wady  llebran,  about  half-way  between  the  Convent 
of  St.  Catherine  and  Tor,  live  miles  north  of  Mount  Serbal.  He 
was  interred  by  a  Greek  papas  in  consecrated  ground,  near  the 
Twelve  "Wells  of  Elini  and  the  Palm-Grove.  May  this  tribute 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  a  good  man  survive  the  lleeting 
pages  which  coutaln  it  1 
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exertions  (in  which  the  author  took  but  a  small  part), 
two  essential  steps  were  taken  and  secured  :  first,  an 
apartment  was  hired,  avowedly  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  service ;  and,  secondly,  the  connivance  of  the 
authorities  was  made  equivalent  to  a  sanction.  The 
English  worship  then  first  assumed  the  nature  of  an 
establishment ;  it  was  held  in  the  Corea  Palace, 
situated  in  the  Via  Pontifice,  close  to  the  Mausoleum 
of  Augustus.  The  number  of  winter  residents  had 
now  greatly  augmented,  the  congregation  consisting 
of  not  less  than  200  persons ;  and  the  assemblage  of 
equipages  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  cry  of  alarm  was  raised 
amidst  these  proceedings,  and  the  infant  institution 
again  trembled  for  its  existence.  The  officiating 
ministers  were  accused  of  intemperate  zeal ;  a  con- 
ference was  held  with  an  influential  personage  ;  and  a 
positive  interference  of  the  executive  power  was  now 
apprehended.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee,'to  be  called  upon  in  case  of  necessity,  to  act  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  English  residents, 
there  being  no  diplomatic  minister  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  But  the  policy  and  good  sense  of  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi  were  proof  against  all  weak  remonstrances  ; 
and  it  was  at  length  intimated  to  the  officiating 
ministers,  that  no  obstacle  would  be  ofiered  to  their 
temperate  proceedings.  Encouraged  by  this  pro- 
tection, Mr.  Cooke,  by  means  of  a  public  subscription, 
procured  the  necessary  appendages  for  a  place  of 
worship :  the  church-books  could  only  be  obtained 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  British  minis- 
ter at  Naples;  a  beadle  was  also  appointed,  with 
authority  to  collect  the  subscriptions :  and  thus  the 
winter  of  1822-3  may  be  regarded  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  institution. 

The  attention  of  the  Protestants  resident  at  Rome 
liad  already  been  directed  to  the  waste  ground  allotted 
for  burying  their  dead.  Beyond  the  Aventine  Mount, 
and  under  the  walls  of  the  city  within,  stood  a  few 
scattered  tomb-stones,  exposed  to  the  trampling  of 
cattle  grazing  in  the  Prato  del  Popolo,  and  to  the  still 
greater  injury  of  human  footsteps.  Decency  seemed 
to  require  that  the  graves  which  had  just  grown 
green  should  be  secured  from  further  encroachment, 
and  that  the  few  monuments  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  ruins.  A  subscription  to  a  considerable 
amount  was  collected  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
design  into  effect;  but  upon  application  to  the  compe- 
tent authorities,  it  was  alleged  that  a  wall  would 
obstruct  the  view  of  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius ;  and 
that  the  trees,  which  the  friends  of  the  deceased  loved 
to  plant  round  the  tombs,  had  already  begun  the 
mischief.  This  answer  being  received,  and  no  further 
hopes  of  success  held  out,  the  money  subscribed  vvas 
returned  to  the  original  donors,  and  the  circumstance 
made  an  unfavourable  impression  abroad  of  the  toler- 
ation of  the  papal  government.  In  a  discussion  of 
the  Catholic  claims  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  noble 
lord,  an  opposer  of  those  claims,  was  not  slow  to  cite 
this  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  Roman  Catholic 
intolerance.  It  is  not  clear  that  it  was  so ;  but  the 
act  of  toleration  in  permitting  the  English  service, 
which  was  evident,  ought  not  to  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence :  it,  perhaps,  might  not  have  been 
known.  The  discussion  in  the  British  senate  was 
not,  however,  unheeded  in  the  Vatican  council  ;  for 
during  that  very  summer,  and  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  "  Apostolic  Chamber,"  a  sunk  fence  was  dug 
round  the  old  burial-place  ;  another  eligible  spot  of 
ground  beyond  the  Pyramid  was  surrounded  by  a 
solid  wall,  and  henceforth  assigned  for  the  Protestant 
cemetery.  It  only  remained  to  secure  and  build 
up  the  sunk  fence,  for  which  work  permission  was 
now  readily  obtained ;  and  the  year  following,  the 
English,  in  conjunction  with  the  German  Protestants, 
not  only  secured  the  old    burial-ground,  but  also 


raised  a  fund  of  a  thousand  dollars,  which  yields 
annually  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole  in  repair, 
and  procure  the  services  of  a  sexton.  "  The  senate 
and  the  Roman  people"  have  a  prescriptive  right 
over  all  that  ground  about  the  Monte  Testaccio 
called  the  Prato  del  Popolo ;  a  fee  of  about  two 
pounds  is  therefore  demanded  for  every  interment 
which  takes  place.  No  one  will  be-  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  extravagant ;  but  the  fine  (amounting  to  an 
equal  sum)  which  is  paid  into  the  criminal  court  of 
the  cardinal  vicar,  awakens  a  dilFerent  feeling,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  abolished  whenever  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  shall  have  leisure  to  attend  to  minor 
abuses.  In  the  mean  time,  the  cemetery  is  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Prussian  minister ;  and 
those  who  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  friends  interred 
under  the  walls  of  Rome,  may  at  least  have  this  poor 
consolation,  that  their  bones  repose  in  a  becoming 
security,  and  their  monuments  excite  a  sympathetic 
sigh  in  the  breast  of  many  a  northern  pilgrim  1* 

In  the  year  following  the  grant  of  the  new  burial- 
ground,  the  author  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  again 
co-operating  with  Mr.  Cooke  in  the  service  of  the 
chapel.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  secure  the 
same  apartments  for  a  second  season,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  giving  offence  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
having  not  yet  been  done  away.  Pius  Vll.  was  now 
no  more  ;  and  Leo  XII.  had  only  appeared  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian. After  the  first  two  Sundays  of  the 
season,  the  term  in  the  Corea  Palace  expired,  and  the 
congregation  of  1823-4  seemed  to  be  dispossessed  of 
all  its  former  privileges.  But  the  precedent  having 
been  established,  should  another  situation  be  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  Rome,  it  could  not  be  thought  a 
more  rash  experiment  than  the  former  had  been, 
were  it  put  in  the  same  requisition.  After  some 
difficulty,  two  commodious  rooms  were  procured  in 
the  Via  Rasella,  a  street  which  lies  nearly  under  the 
garden-wall  of  the  Quirinal  Palace,  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  pope.  The  adopting  of  this  situa- 
tion will  appear  nothing  extraordinary  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Rome :  and  if  the  new  govern- 
ment had  been  capable  of  taking  offence  at  a  meeting 
of  heretics  because  it  had  approached  so  near  the 
precincts  of  the  papal  gardens,  it  would  equally  have 
discovered  the  blemish  upon  the  '*  holy  city"  in  a 
more  remote  '*  rione  :"  but  Leo  XII.  reasoned  like  a 
statesman.  "  It  is  much  better,"  said  the  holy 
father,  "  to  permit  the  continuance  of  this  assembly; 
for  if  it  be  prohibited,  the  English  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  meeting  in  small  numbers  at  their  own 
private  abodes  ;  and  thus,  instead  of  one  such  con- 
gregation, we  shall  have  twenty."  It  had  not,  pro- 
bably, escaped  the  notice  of  Leo  XII.,  that  the  English 
chapel  had  not  yet  shared  in  those  wholesome  regula- 
tions which  were  introduced  by  him  for  preserving 
the  internal  order  of  the  city.  The  weekly  assemblage 
of  carriages  at  a  stated  time  and  place  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  curiosity  of  the  Roman  people,  which 
the  presejice  of  a  police-officer  might  easily  restrain. 
Without  any  application  on  the  part  of  the  officiating 
clergyman,  and  without  any  previous  intimation  from 
any  quarter,  Mr.  Cooke  and  the  author  were  not 
more  surprised  than  rejoiced  to  find,  upon  arriving  to 
perform  the  morning  service,  two  sentinels  stationed 
at  the  chapel-door.  The  carriages  had  all  disappeared 
from  their  usual  rendezvous,  in  consequence  of  a 
general  order  of  the  police :  a  more  than  common 
silence  pervading  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Via 
Rasella,  it  was  now  evident  the  authorities  had  at 
length  interfered ;  but  they  interfered  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English  congregation.  To  Pope  Leo 
XII.,  then,  they  are  indebted  for  this  great  privilege, 

*  Two  English  poets  are  interred  in  the  old  and  new  burial- 
grounds  respectively, — John  Keats  and  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley ; 
the  ashes  of  the  latter  Avere  sent  by  his  poetical  friends  from 
the  gulf  of  Spezia. 
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which  may  be  said  to  have  thus  received  his  sanction 
in  January  1824.  Thus  encouraged,  and  being  as- 
sured from  a  ])rivate  communication,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  allow  the  English 
the  fi'ee  exercise  of  their  worship,  the  officiating 
ministers  now  performed  Divine  service  in  their 
"Canonical  robes.  The  propriety  of  making  some 
suitable  return  for  this  privilege  was  next  suggested  ; 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  charitable  fund,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

The  spiritual  duties  of  the  chapel  were  gratuitously 
discharged,  and  all  clergymen  of  the  established 
Church,  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome,  were  invited 
to  contribute  their  services  :  the  rent  of  the  apartment 
and  incidental  expenses  were  supplied  by  voluntary 
subscription,  the  administration  of  which  fund  gradu- 
ally became  the  business  of  the  committee  which  had 
been  originally  formed  for  the  purposes  before  men- 
tioned. The  author  cannot  let  pass  this  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  the  important  and  continued  exer- 
tions of  the  iSIarquess  of  Northampton,  and  the  laud- 
able services  of  Dr.  James  Clarke  (author  of  the 
"  Influence  of  Climate,"  &c.),  during  his  long  residence 
in  Rome. 

The  number  of  British  travellers  in  Italy  increased 
so  greatly,  that  the  rooms  in  the  Via  Rasella  were  far 
from  being  sufficiently  large  for  the  Protestant  Anglo- 
Roman  congregation,  nor  w^as  their  site  one  of  the 
most  convenient.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1824-25, 
the  committee  exerted  itself  to  find  a  place  at  once 
more  appropriate  and  more  permanent :  it  was  de- 
sirable to  fix  the  wandering  congregation,  which  had 
now  almost  made  the  circuit  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  season,  the  anxiety 
of  former  years  was  renewed ;  but  at  length,  after 
diligent  inquiry,  the  capacity  of  a  chapel  was  discovei'ed 
in  a  large  granary  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo :  it 
became  expedient  to  have  a  lease  of  a  building  which 
must  needs  be  fitted  up  at  a  considerable  expense 
before  it  could  answer  the  purpose.  The  income, 
however,  necessary  for  defraying  the  yearly  rent,  de- 
pending on  the  contingency  of  future  congregations, 
there  were  no  funds  to  answer  any  engagement  beyond 
the  year.  The  committee  was  relieved  from  this  em- 
barrassment by  the  generous  and  patriotic  offer  of  a 
distinguished  statesman,  who  guaranteed  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent  for  three  years  in  case  of  the  English 
ceasing,  from  any  unforeseen  cause,  during  that  period, 
to  resort  to  Rome.  The  institution  was  not  less 
indebted  on  that  occasion  to  the  professional  services 
of  the  Rev.  Hugh  J.  Rose. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  that  the  chapel  was 
removed  without  the  walls  of  the  city  at  the  instance 
of  the  civil  authorities,  which  is  an  erroneous  notion, 
and  ought  injustice  to  be  corrected.  The  government 
approved  of  the  situation,  but  the  committee  were  not 
controlled  in  choice  of  it.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
hardly  possible  to  have  procured  within  the  city -walls 
a  room  sufficiently  commodious,  and  in  every  other 
respect  so  convenient,  for  the  large  congregation  which 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  English  chapel,  upon  which,  at 
diflerent  periods,  not  less  than  a  sum  of  2501.  has  been 
expended  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  form.  The 
author  has  witnessed  as  many  as  550  persons  within 
its  walls;  and  those  who  have  seen  it  since  the  year 
1829  will  agree  that  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  it  for 
all  the  purposes  of  a  Church  of  England  congregation. 

During  the  two  succeeding  winters  the  duties  of  the 
chapel  were  discharged,  as  before,  by  the  gratuitous 
services  of  clergymen  casually  resident  at  Rome;  but 
in  the  year  1827,  the  committee  decided  to  ensure  the 
performance  of  the  regular  duty  by  erecting  it  into  a 
chaplaincy,  their  finances  enabling  them  to  olier  a 
salary  of  100/.  per  annum. 

In  considering  the  happy  influence  gradually  effected 
in  the  minds  of  the  common  people  by  the  growth  of 
this  institution,  the  charitable  fund  already  alluded  to 


is  an  important  feature.  It  consisted  at  first  of  the 
alms  collected  at  the  holy  communion,  which,  in  the 
former  seasons,  amounted  to  a  comparatively  small 
sum.  In  Mr.  Cooke's  first  year,  the  sum  total  was 
about  150  dollars;  it  increased  every  succeeding  season, 
together  with  the  number  of  communicants,  until  it 
reached,  in  the  year  1826-27,  tlie  sum  of  100/.  Cases 
of  distressed  Rritish  subjects  being  very  rare  at  Rome, 
the  whole  of  this  fund  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
Italian  paupers  ;  in  1827-28,  it  grew  into  still  greater 
importance. 

The  number  of  applicants,  as  may  be  easily  imagined, 
was  by  far  too  heavy  for  the  funds  :  a])out  200  names 
were  already  inscribed  in  the  list,  which  reduced  the 
monthly  relief  to  a  very  small  pittance  ;  so  that,  with- 
out either  diminishing  the  number  of  pensioners,  or 
increasing  the  funds  for  a  more  generous  relief  of  the 
whole,  the  charity  was  in  danger  of  promoting  mendi- 
city, rather  than  adapted  to  the  effectual  succour  of 
the  deserving  indigent,  and  the  encouragement  of 
honest  industry.  It  was  only  necessary  to  make  the 
circumstances  known  to  decide  upon  the  alternative. 
The  chaplain  had  recourse  to  the  means  of  a  charity 
sermon,  which  was  preached  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1828,  and  was  the  cause  of  nearly  120/.  being  added  to 
the  stock.  The  alms  collected  at  the  altar  were  pro- 
portionally increased,  so  that  in  the  course  of  this 
season  about  1200  dollars  (270/.)  was  distributed  in 
monthly  relief ;  and  this  independently  of  private 
donations  in  some  special  cases,  which  did  not  appear 
upon  the  charity-books.  The  rumour  of  English 
munificence  now  ran  through  the  habitations  of  misery ; 
the  parish  priests  were  assailed  for  their  official  sig- 
natures to  the  numerous  petitions,  which  set  forth  in 
all  the  varied  eloquence  of  the  Italian  language  the 
miseries  of  poverty  and  disease  ;  the  successful  candi- 
dates extolled  too  highly  the  "  almsgiving  nation," 
and  gave  the  less  fortunate  false  notions  of  its  eleemo- 
synary deeds.  The  rule  to  be  observed  by  the  admi- 
nistrators of  the  funds  was  simple.  It  was  to  calculate 
how  many  families  might  be  eftectually  relieved  during 
the  winter  months,  and  then  make  the  selection  from 
such  recommendations  and  knowledge  of  the  cases,  as 
made  out  the  best  title  to  their  consideration,  the 
names  already  on  the  list  having  of  course  the  first 
claim  to  investigation  ;  but  since  written  recommenda- 
tions were  sometimes  too  easily  procured,  the  chaplain, 
whose  business  it  had  now  become  to  dispense  the 
charity  of  his  congregation,  could  hardly  discharge  the 
duty  conscientiously  without  a  personal  verification  of 
the  varied  pretensions  ;  to  accomplish  which  task,  it 
was  necessary  to  visit  150  abodes  of  poverty.  In  this 
manner  the  charity-books  were  made  conformable  to 
the  increased  resources  ;  and  by  a  careful  distribution, 
the  whole  was  adequate  to  the  relief  of  about  230 
families.  This  may  suffice,  without  entering  into  the 
"  annals  of  the  poor,"  or  the  alFecting  narratives  of 
decayed  nobility,  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  British  charity  at  Rome.  Let 
him  not  say  that  it  "  begins  at  home;"  for  this  will  not 
add  one  gift  more  to  the  domestic  "  treasury,"  and  it 
might  take  one  from  the  "  poveri  vergognosi :"  let  him 
lament  (if  it  seems  reasonable)  the^ temporary  absence 
of  his  fellow-citizens ;  but  if  the  Samaritan  does  "jour- 
ney in  the  wilderness,"  it  is  better  not  to  imitate  the 
priest  and  the  Levite :  and  if  it  be  expedient  for  a 
strange  community,  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a 
foreign  country,  and  receiving  the  hospitable  protec- 
tion of  its  government,  to  make  any  return,  there  can 
be  none  more  suitable  than,  when  partaking  of  the 
local  privileges,  to  share  proportionally  the  burden  of 
alleviating  the  local  distresses. 

In  the  year  1828-29,  the  sum  total  of  the  charity- 
fund  fell  a  little  short  of  the  preceding  year,  and  since 
that  period  it  has,  from  unavoidable  circumstances, 
decreased,  nor  can  it  ever  be  expected  to  exceed  the 
year  of  the  first  charity  sermon,  if  even  it  ever  reaches 
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an  equal  amount.  But  it  has  already  i)rocured  the 
only  recompense  which  was  at  all  desirable  for  a 
Protestant  congregation — a  number  of  grateful  souls 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  English  must 
really  be  Christians;  nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  remark- 
able things,  that  the  Jews  should  be  admitted  to  a  share 
of  this  charity.  A  learned  rabbi,  encouraged  by  the 
impartial  benevolence  of  the  English  congregation, 
represented  to  the  author  the  misery  and  poverty  of 
the  Ghetto,  and  wondered  whether  the  despised  Jews 
could  ever  find  a  drop  of  pity  in  the  breast  of  a  Chris- 
tian. Upon  being  told,  that  in  the  dispensing  of  the 
English  charity  there  was  no  distinction  of  persons, 
and  that  the  superior  claim  only  came  from  the  greater 
weight  of  misery,  the  Israelite  rejoiced,  and  considered 
the  sum  of  five  pounds  given  during  the  week  of  the 
passover  as  an  ample  confirmation  of  *'  the  good  re- 
port :"  this  was  repeated  in  subsequent  years  ;  and  the 
English  bounty  was  dispensed,  in  unleavened  bread, 
through  the  squalid  habitations  of  this  unprivileged 
people. 

If  the  incidents  here  related  appear  trifling,  the 
result  is  at  least  extraordinary — a  Protestant  cemetery, 
a  Church  of  England  service,  and  a  charitable  fund 
dispensed  at  a  reformed  altar  to  the  devoted  subjects 
of  the  "  sovereign  pontifi^l" 


LOT'S  WIFE  : 

^  Sermon, 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  M.A. 

ilcctor  of  Wappevliam,  Northamptonshire ;  and  late 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 

Luke,  xvii.  32. 
"  Remember  Lot's  wife." 

The  history  of  Sodom  is  replete  with  interest 
and  w^arning.  We  see  in  it  awful  judgment, 
and  yet  wondrous  mercy  ;  accompanied  with 
such  evident  marks  of  the  finger  of  God  as 
perhaps  we  shall  scarcely  elsewhere  discover. 
It  is  one  of  the  landmarks  by  which  the 
course  of  Providence  is  most  easily  to  be 
traced — one  of  the  foot-prints  that  tell  us 
most  distinctly  that  Jehovah  has  been  there. 
As  for  Sodom  itself,  with  the  adjacent 
cities,  they  furnish  us  with  one  out  of  many 
instances  in  which  prosperity  hardens  the 
heart,  in  which  those  often  make  the  basest 
returns  who  have  received  the  greatest  fa- 
vours. Even  with  the  real  Christian,  increase 
of  riches  often  brings  the  soul  into  jeopardy ; 
but  most  frequently  with  the  ungodly  do  we 
find  that  the  more  of  success,  the  more  is 
there  of  ungodliness.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
overcome  that  craving  for  wealth  and  suc- 
cess which  is  so  natural  to  us.  No  wise  man 
will  desire  a  load  to  clog  his  journey  to  a 
blessed  eternity.  Sodom,  then,  as  1  said, 
was  in  things  temporal  highly  favoured.  It 
was  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  its  country, 
and  the  riches  of  its  soil.  It  was  "like  tlie 
garden  of  the  Lord."  But  in  spite  of  this 
*'  the  men  of  Sodom  were  sinners  before  the 
Lord  exceedingly  :"  the  fine  atmosphere,  the 
rich  soil,  the  refreshing  streams,  were  be- 
stowed in  vain.     Few  had  so  much  given, 


but  few  returned  so  little.  Brethren,  a  carnal 
man  will  desire  carnal  things  ;  and  when  he 
has  them,  he  will  make  for  them  a  carnal 
return.  A  spiritual  man,  in  his  better  hours, 
will  say,  "  The  climate,  the  soil,  the  waters, 
I  leave  to  thee  ;  of  worldly  goods,  give  me 
what  thou  wilt ;  but  O  give  me  abundance 
of  thy  grace  !" 

The  Lord  has  been  kind  and  liberal  to 
Sodom,  but  in  vain.  He  will  try  a  judgment. 
Five  kings  of  the  east,  with  their  armies,  are 
let  loose  upon  the  place.  They  take  the 
goods  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  all  their 
victuals,  and  go  their  way.  These  sinners 
shall  be  taught  that  He  who  gave  can  also 
remove.  But  the  lesson  shall  not  end  there. 
By  the  most  unlikely  means  these  kings 
are,  in  their  turn,  overcome,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  captured  property  is  restored. 
Neither,  it  seems,  shall  this  affect  them. 
Upon  the  ungodly  man  the  most  obvious 
marks  of  divine  Providence  are  thrown  away. 
"  They  have  shut  their  eyes,  that  they  cannot 
see,  and  their  heart,  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand." 

Fifteen  years,  it  is  computed,  pass  away 
from  this  time.  And  what  is  the  effect  ? 
The  guilt  of  Sodom  increases,  till  the  cry  of 
it  enters  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth. 
It  is  often  the  case,  that  while  God  seems  to 
let  us  alone,  he  is  really  trying  us,  and  watch- 
ing us.  God  has  sent  by  disease,  by  the 
death  of  friends,  by  whatever  other  means, 
his  warning  to  a  wicked  man.  The  man 
neglects  it.  And  what  follows  ?  Severer 
judgments,  do  you  suppose?  Perhaps  not. 
He  is  let  alone.  He  passes  his  fifteen  years, 
or  whatever  be  the  term,  in  health,  prosperity, 
and  ease.  And  what  then  ?  Has  God  for- 
gotten him  ?  No.  He  is  marking  him,  and 
proving  him  ;  and  the  next  thing,  perhaps, 
he  meets  with  is  the  fire  and  the  brimstone. 

God  tells  to  Abraham  his  purpose.  He 
concedes  to  him,  that  if  ten  righteous  are 
within  the  city,  these  ten  shall  save  it. 
But  ten  righteous  men  were  not  to  be  found 
there ;  nor,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  more 
than  one,  and  he  no  credit  to  his  religion. 
And  what  followed  ?  The  Lord  had  given 
them  every  worldly  good ;  but  they  had  not 
acknowledged  him.  He  had  taken  away ; 
but  they  had  not  repented.  He  had  restored ; 
but  they  had  never  thanked  him.  He  had 
given  them  fifteen  years  of  prosperity  and 
quiet,  and  their  cry  had  entered  into  his 
ears  ?  And  what  then  ?  "  The  Lord  rained 
upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and 
fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ;  and  he 
overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  all  that 
grew  upon  the  ground."  And,  what  is  re- 
markable, that  beautiful  Jordan,   which  had 
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given  tliem  fertility  and  wealth,  was  itself 
made  a  means  of  their  destruction.  For  the 
fire,  and  the  brimstone,  and  the  ruins,  and 
the  probable  earth((uake,  so  raised  the  earth 
in  the  front  of  the  stream,  and  so  lowered  it 
at  its  banks,  that  the  Jordan  was  stopped  in 
its  former  course  towards  the  eastern*  branch 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  overflowed  all  the  coun- 
try ;  so  that,  even  to  this  very  day,  it  con- 
tinues a  vast  lake  so  impregnated  with 
noisome  and  sulphureous  substances,  that 
no  fish  will  swim  in  it,  and  scarce  a  bird  will 
hover  over  it. 

But  what,  you  ask,  has  this  to  do  with  us  ? 
"What  connexion  is  there  between  those  cities 
of  the  plain  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  Christian 
land  like  ours  ?  There  is  much  and  close 
connexion;  though,  after  all,  this  is  scarcely 
my  present  subject.  But  four  times  in  the 
New  Testament  it  is  said,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  words,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
you,  nor  hear  your  words  .  .  .  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment  than 
for  that  city." 

My  business,  however,  is  not  so  much  with 
Sodom  as  with  one  family  in  it.  There  was 
in  it  one  righteous  man,  and  he  the  near 
relative  of  the  friend  of  God.  It  was  an 
evil  and  bitter  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 
and  an  evil  and  bitter  thing  for  his  own  soul, 
that  ever  he  entered  thai  plain  of  Jordan. 
He  entered  Sodom  and  made  it  his  residence 
merely  for  the  sake  of  temporal  advantage. 
But  bitterness  of  spirit  was  his  lot.  He 
"  vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to  day." 
An  unhappy,  wretched  life,  much  tending  to 
diminish  the  warmth  of  religion  in  his  own 
soul,  and  awfully  successful  in  obliterating 
all  trace  of  religion  in  his  family,  was  the 
not  unnatural  result.  When  we  are  compelled 
to  associate  with  the  ungodly,  we  must  take 
it  as  our  cross.  "  Woe  is  me,"  saith  the 
Psalmist,  "  that  I  sojourn  in  Mesech  ;"  or, 
as  it  stands  in  tlie  Prayer-book,  "  that  I  am 
constrained  to  dwell  with  Mesech."  But  when 
we  purposely  take  the  irreligious  for  our 
friends,  when  we  do  this  especially  for 
worldly  gain,  then  there  is  for  us  a  certain 
curse.  However  eligible  be  those  situations 
and  those  connexions  which  would  tend  to 
draw  us  away  from  God,  the  resolution  of 
the  consistent  Christian  will  ever  be,  "  I  will 
have  no  clog  to  my  soul." 

But  to  return.  God  will  not  spare  a 
wicked  city  for  the  sake  of  one  righteous 
man;  but  it  shall  never  be  said,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  a  wicked  city,  one  righteous  man 
was  left  to  perish.  The  very  angels  sent  to 
destroy  Sodom  shall  lodge  with  Lot  to  pro- 

♦  Soe  Lab;)rde,  and  otl\er  travellers  in  Arabia  Pctra^a,  for 
tlic  probable  course  of  the  Jordan  in  early  time. 


tect  and  to  lead  him  forth.  "  Hast  thou 
here  any  beside  1  son-in-law,  and  thy  sons, 
and  thy  daughters,  and  whatsoever  thou  hast 
in  the  city,  bring  them  out  of  this  place." 
He  spake  unto  his  sons-in-law;  but  he 
seemed  to  them  as  one  that  mocked ;  and 
they — and  probably  his  married  daughters 
with  them — perished  in  the  city.  How  mi- 
serable a  thought  for  so  pious  a  man  !  And 
yet  can  we  wonder  1  Could  they  think  that 
God  would  so  signally  destroy  a  city  which 
their  pious  parent  had  deliberately  chosen 
for  his  residence  ?  It  is  a  wretched  thing 
when  we  see  our  children  and  our  near 
friends  going  in  the  way  to  ruin ;  but  it  is 
more  wretched  still  when  we  have  cause  to 
reflect  that  our  own  misconduct  caused  our 
message  to  be  slighted,  our  own  worldliness 
of  life  caused  our  message  to  be  disbelieved. 
However,  with  his  wife  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters he  is  led  by  the  angels  without  the 
city.  "  Haste  thee,  escape ;  for  I  cannot  do 
any  thing  till  thou  be  come  thither."  A 
melancholy  party  !  And  they  came,  as  far 
as  we  are  informed  of  them,  to  a  melancholy 
end.  The  wife,  as  we  shall  see,  met  with  no 
ordinary  doom;  the  daughters  —  I  will  not 
mention  what  disgrace  they  brought  upon 
their  household ;  and  as  for  the  wretched 
father  himself,  though,  as  we  believe,  he  was 
ultimately  saved,  yet  how  miserable  was  his 
end!  Desolate,  degraded,  well-nigh  lost, 
was  this  once  promising  man.  Such  to  him 
was  the  consequence  of — ^  what  even  Christian 
men  so  much  indulge  in  themselves,  so  little 
blame  in  others  —  the  love  of  this  present 
world.  May  God  keep  you  and  me  more 
entirely  from  it ! 

But  for  his  wife.  *'  Remember  Lot's  wife." 
Like  the  righteous,  she  must  be  had  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance  ;  but  O  for  how  different 
a  cause  !  She  probably  was,  like  her  sons- 
in-law,  no  believer  in  the  Lord.  The  hand 
of  the  angel  had  led  her  out  in  person,  but 
in  heart  she  was  still  within  the  walls.  She 
grieved  to  leave  the  city  where  she  dwelt. 
Its  wealth,  its  pleasant  climate,  and  fruitful 
soil,  were  most  agreeable  to  her  ;  and  pro- 
bably its  sin  might  be  little  less  so.  She 
was,  however,  safely  led  without  the  gates ; 
but  her  affections  are  still  within.  Brethren, 
though  by  profession  we  may  belong  to  the 
Church,  yet  if  in  affection  we  belong  to  the 
world,  our  portion  will  be  where  our  heart 
is  —  we  shall  be  condemned  with  the  world, 
and  perhaps  still  more  remarkably.  These 
four,  however,  leave  the  place.  The  angels 
had  said  expressly,  "■  Look  not  behind  thee;" 
but  the  wife  of  Lot  heeded  not  the  order. 
"  She  looked  back  from  behind  him."  Not 
simply  looked  back,  but  something  is  added 
to  mark  her  spirit ;    she  *'  looked  back  from 
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behind  him."  We  should  have  judged,  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  she  would  have 
walked  leaning  on  his  arm,  gladly  availing 
herself  of  the  support  of  one  wiser  and 
stronger  than  she.  But  not  so.  She  walked 
behind  him.  If  she  must  quit  the  city,  it 
shall  be  with  tardy  and  lingering  step.  She 
walks  behind  him  first,  and  then  she  looks 
behind  her;  turns  back  in  body  as  before 
in  heart.  Well !  She  has  disobeyed,  and 
she  shall  have  her  punishment.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  she  walked  back,  as  well  as 
looked  back.  Probably  not,  though  the  con- 
nexion of  our  text  seems  to  point  that  way : 
"  Let  him  not  turn  back  ;  remember  Lot's 
wife."  Be  this  as  it  may,  she  was  made  a 
signal  warning.  She  was  slain ;  nor  was  it 
by  the  death  of  all  men.  She  was  made,  as 
it  were,  her  own  monument.  She  was  made 
a  pillar  of  salt — erected  for  a  time  as  a  me- 
morial upon  that  very  plain  —  raised,  as  it 
were,  anew  in  holy  Scripture  as  a  monument 
to  us.'    "  Remember  Lot's  wife." 

The  remainder  of  my  discourse  must  con- 
sist of  a  few  reasons  why  such  remembrance 
is  desirable.  In  the  passage  from  which  the 
text  is  taken,  our  Lord  is  comparing  the  sud- 
denness of  his  own  final  coming  to  the  sud- 
denness of  the  destruction  of  these  cities  of 
the  plain.  "  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot, 
they  did  eat,  they  drank,  they  bought,  they 
sold,  they  planted,  they  builded.  But  the 
same  day  that  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom,  it 
rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and 
destroyed  them  all ;  even  thus  shall  it  be  in 
the  day  when  the  Son  of  man  is  revealed." 
Accordingly,  he  exhorts  to  diligence  and 
activity  ;  and,  under  the  figure  of  the  armies 
invading  Jerusalem,  he  says,  "  He  that  is  in 
the  field,  let  him  not  turn  back.  Remember 
Lot's  wife."  "  Forget  not,"  as  if  he  had  said, 
"  her  conduct,  or  her  doom.  Forget  not  what 
she  was,  or  what  she  became ;  the  escape 
she  seemed  to  have  made,  or  the  destruction 
which  seized  upon  her  at  unawares."  "  Re- 
member Lot's  wife." 

1.  Remember  who  she  was.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Lot,  connected  by  the  closest  pos- 
sible tie  with  a  true  believer,  nay,  by  ties  far 
from  slack  with  the  very  father  of  the  faith- 
ful ;  yet  her  husband  shall  be  saved,  and  she 
destroyed.  It  is  well  for  the  children  and 
relatives  of  pious  persons  to  remember  that 
it  is  not  their  parents'  piety,  but  their  own, 
which  must  shew  them  to  be  the  children  of 
God.  Grace  within  our  own  heart,  the  re- 
newal of  our  own  spirit,  is  what  we  must 
attain.  We  must  ourselves  have  separated 
from  the  world,  have  ourselves  been  joined 
unto  Christ.  There  may  be  connexion  with 
the  saints,  but  a  portion  with  the  wicked. 
The  wife  a  pillar  of  salt ;  the  husband  escaped 


unto  Zoar.  How  melancholy  a  thought !  I 
have  often  reflected  on  it  with  horror.  **  There 
shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when 
they  shall  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac^,  and  Jacob, 
and  all  the  prophets"  (this  pious  parent,  that 
faithful  friend),  "  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  you  yourselves  shut  out."  "  Remember 
Lot's  wife" — the  doom  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tive of  a  pious  man. 

2.  Remember  the  privileges  she  had  en- 
joyed. I  speak  not  of  her  common  privileges 
in  the  family  of  her  husband  :  these  might 
not,  perhaps,  have  been  great.  1  set  no 
great  store  by  Lot  as  a  husband  or  a  father. 
I  speak  of  her  peculiar  and  remarkable  pri- 
vileges. Angels  had  taken  an  interest  in  her 
preservation,  yet  she  perished.  They  had 
mentioned  her  by  name.  "  Take  thy  ivifcy 
lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the 
city."  They  had  done  more,  they  had  taken 
her  by  the  hand.  We  sometimes  think  it  a 
proof  of  our  good  state  when  we  are  treated 
with  friendship  by  those  who  are  esteemed 
eminent  servants  of  the  Lord.  But  she 
perished  in  her  iniquity,  whose  hand  had 
been  grasped  in  friendship  by  an  angel.  It 
matters  not  who  honours  us,  so  as  we  dis- 
honour God.  We  may  be  company  for 
angels  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Church 
on  earth  ;  but  if  our  heart  be  not  renewed, 
we  may,  after  all,  be  company  for  fallen 
angels  in  the  world  to  come.  We  need  some- 
thing beyond  either  pious  relatives  or  reli- 
gious privileges. 

3.  Remember  how  nearly  she  had  escaped. 
She  had  set  out  with  her  husband  from 
Sodom.  Happy  party,  perhaps  even  the 
angels  thought !  Happy  party,  to  whom 
God  hath  sent  his  angels  as  ministers,  and 
Avho,  guided  by  angelic  hands,  have  left  the 
city  of  destruction,  and  are  on  the  way  to 
the  mountains  of  security  !  Vain  thought ! 
She  had  left  Sodom ;  but,  after  all,  it  was 
with  Sodom  to  perish  —  to  perish  by  a  doom 
not  less  severe,  and,  if  possible,  yet  more 
distinguished.  How  far  she  walked,  we  can- 
not tell;  perhaps  a  considerable  distance.  We 
hear  of  his  arrival  at  Zoar  before  we  are  told 
of  her  doom.  She  had  left  Sodom,  and,  no 
doubt,  concluded  she  was  safe ;  but  sudden 
destruction  was  in  readiness.  The  obedient 
footstep  could  not  repel  the  stroke  from  the 
disobedient  heart.  A  man  may  seem  to.  go 
far  in  religion,  and  yet  be  nothing  after  all. 
He  may  seem  to  have  forsaken  the  love  of 
this  present  world,  to  have  taken  the  Lord 
to  be  his  God,  and  the  Redeemer  to  be  his 
Saviour,  and  yet  be  no  real  disciple.  While 
we  would  not  deny  to  any  consistent  Chris- 
tian all  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  it  is 
yet  useful  to  remember  that  at  no  time  are 
we  free  from  danger  ;  at  no  stage  of  our  spi- 
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ritual  journey  are  we  beyond  the  gunshot  of 
tlie  enemy.  Let  us  hear,  and  fear.  Perhaps 
one  lingering  glance  destroyed  this  wife  of 
Lot ;  and  who  knows  but  one  desire  after  the 
world,  which  we  seem  to  have  left,  may  be 
the  means  of  letting  in  unknown  iniquities, 
and  so  may  finally  destroy  the  soul.  "  Re- 
member Lot's  wife  ;"  and,  remembering,  cry, 
"  Hold  up  my  goings  in  thy  paths;"  "  turn 
away  mine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity ;  and 
quicken  thou  me  in  thy  way." 

4.  "  Remember  Lot's  wife ;"  and  from 
her  case  learn  to  guard  against  a  half-hearted, 
a  lingering  religion.  Observe  her  conduct. 
She  is  struck,  perhaps,  with  the  appearance, 
and  more  with  the  message,  of  the  angels. 
She  believes  at  the  moment  that  what  they 
had  denounced  should  surely  come  to  pass. 
TJic  belief,  probably,  of  this  is  any  thing  but 
stedfast;  but  her  regard  for  the  example 
and  authority  of  her  husband  for  the  time 
complete  her  decision.  Thus  by  one  motive 
or  other  she  certainly  is  induced  to  leave 
Sodom,  though  her  heart  is  still  undecided. 
And  does  not  this  remind  us  of  too  many  in 
our  congregations  ?  They  do,  it  must  be 
allowed,  appear  to  be  religious.  They  really 
seem  to  take  the  Lord  for  their  God ;  but  it 
is  rather  pliability  than  earnestness.  They 
are  half-alarmed  by  the  threatenings  of  Scrip- 
ture, half-allured  by  its  invitations  ;  and  then 
the  mind,  when  just  upon  the  balance,  when 
just  wavering  between  two  opinions,  is  made 
to  poise  upon  the  right  side  by  the  influence 
of  some  pious  friend,  by  the  wish  to  please 
some  anxious  relative.  These,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  be  religious  ;  but  too  often  they  prove 
like  the  wife  of  Lot ;  and  when  novelty  has  a 
little  subsided,  or  temptation  a  little  increased, 
or  difficulty  a  little  presented  itself,  then 
they  fall  away.  I  would  have  you,  brethren, 
content  with  nothing  but  real  and  evident 
signs  of  renewal  unto  God.  "  Give  diligence 
to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure." 
"  Remember  Lot's  wife  ;"  and  learn  decision 
on  the  Lord's  side. 

5.  My  last  caution  shall  be  this:  "Re- 
member Lot's  wife ;"  and  guard  against  the 
first  symptoms  of  religious  decay.  He  that 
looks  back  is  ready  to  go  back,  and  is  placed 
in  the  same  class  by  the  Judge  of  all.  The 
Christian  has  cause  to  tremble  when  he  finds 
his  heart  the  least  drawing  from  his  Saviour, 
or  the  least  drawing  towards  the  world.  It 
IS  surprising  how  soon  those  who  appeared 
to  run  well  are  hindered  and  impeded.  My 
dear  friends  —  I  speak  to  some  who  at  least 
have  thought  themselves  to  be  real  Chris- 
tians —  can  we  be  quite  sure  that  we  are  not 
ni  the  case  of  this  wife  of  Lot  ?  Are  we  not 
at  all  beginning  to  look  back?  Is  not  a 
Saviour  less  precious  to  us  than  formerly, 


the  world  more  inviting,  praise  and  prayer 
and  the  Divine  word  less  interesting  ?  All 
this  is  most  dangerous.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
though  a  gracious,  is  yet  a  tender  guest  — 
soon  grieved,  soon  quenched.  It  was  not 
departure  from  Sodom  that  could  secure  her 
of  whom  we  speak ;  nor  is  it  seeming  with- 
drawal from  the  world  that  can  prove  us 
united  unto  Christ.  Let  us  hear,  and  fear. 
But  mark  the  gracious  promise  to  those  who 
do  indeed  serve  the  Lord.  "  Come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing ;  and  I 
will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a  father  unto 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters, 
saith  the  Lord  Almighty." 

Brethren,  I  leave  the  subject  with  you ; 
entreating  you  with  your  whole  heart  to 
choose  the  good  and  the  right  way,  and  to 
seek,  by  daily  prayer  and  watchful  strength, 
to  persevere ;  that  you,  without  turning,  or 
even  looking  back,  may  endure  unto  the 
end.     "  Remember  Lot's  wife !" 


MOHAMMEDISM.— No.  11. 

Arabia — Religion. 

In  comparing  the  progress  of  the  Mohammedan  im- 
posture with  that  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  a  material  difference  immediately  presents 
itself,  not  only  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
two  religions  were  introduced,  but  as  to  the  character 
of  the  religions  themselves.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  success  of  Mohammed  was  the  gross  corruption 
and  superstition  by  which  the  light  of  the  Christian 
religion  was  obscured  ;  Christianity,  in  fact,  was  little 
better  than  the  name ;  and  it  was  by  a  cunning 
amalgamation  of  the  idolatries  of  heathenism,  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  ritual  as  well  as  of 
Jewish  traditions,  and  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  that  he  compiled  a  religion,  if  the  term 
may  be  used,  which  he  conceived  would  be  calculated 
to  contain  within  its  embrace  men  of  different  religious 
opinions.  This  led  him  to  retain  so  much  of  heathen 
rites  as  would  at  least  gratify  his  pagan  countrymen — 
to  adopt  into  his  worship  so  much  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions  as  would  induce  the  Jews  to  embrace  the 
Koran  in  preference  to  the  Gospel.  "  He  pretended 
his  new  religion  was  the  completion  of  Christianity, 
as  Christianity  was  that  of  Judaism;  for  that  the 
world,  not  being  to  be  won  by  the  mild  and  gentle 
invitations  of  Jesus,  was  now  to  be  compelled  to  enter 
in  by  Mohammed.'"*  He  thus  expected  to  gain  the 
Christians. 

Bishop  Atterbury  has  mentioned,  among  the  things 
which  chiefly  conduce  towards  the  spreading  of  any 
new  doctrine,  and  most  remarkably  make  way  for  its 
reception  in  the  world,  "  If  the  principles  of  it  be 
suited  to  the  lusts,  the  interests,  and  wishes  of  those 
among  whom  it  is  to  be  propagated."  How  entirely 
the  Koran  is  suited  to  the  lusts  of  the  carnal  mind, 
and  how  contradictory  are  its  statements  respecting 
the  nature  of  heaven's  blessedness  with  those  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament,  will  be  afterwards  shewn ; 
meanwhile  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  religious 
state  of  Arabia  when  Mohammed  was  born,  that  we 
may  perceive  how  admirably  it  was  suited   for  the 

•  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  vol.  ii.  See  some  excellent 
remarks  on  this  subject  by  Bp.  J.  J3.  Sumner,  vol  ii,  No.  LVII. 
p.  400,  Ch.  Eng.  Mag. 
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propagation  of  his  religion,  and  how  cunningly  that 
religion  was  framed  to  minister  to  some  of  the  worst 
passions  which  can  rage  in  the  human  heart,  and  to 
the  most  abominable  lusts  which  defile  the  nature  of 
man. 

Though  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  appears  to 
have  been  retained  until  the  time  of  Job,  or  of  Jethro 
priest  of  Midian,*  idolatry  soon  spread  itself  over  the 
greater  part  of  Arabia,  and  under  its  grossest  forms. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-eastern  districts, 
from  their  constant  intercourse  with  Persia,  imbibed 
the  notion  of  the  magi,  or  (ire-worshippers.  Tliey 
reverenced  certain  inferior  deities,  whom  tliey  called 
Al  Ilahat,  or  the  goddesses.  Their  idols  of  wood  and 
stone  were  also  very  numerous  ;  and  angels,  or  supe- 
rior intelligences,  were  regarded  as  mediators  between 
men  and  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  called  Allah 
Tarda,  the  most  high  God.  Others,  termed  Zendists, 
were  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind;  alive  to  the  follies 
of  idolatry,  but  unable  to  arrive  at  the  light  of  truth. 

Sabianism,  however,  was  the  religion  which  chiefly 
prevailed,  and  which  is  common,  to  a  certain  degree, 
to  all  the  false  religions  of  Asia, —  that  species  of  idola- 
try which  is  supposed  to  have  spread  extensively  in 
Chaldea,  and  to  have  been  that  from  which  Abraham 
separated  himself,  when,  at  the  command  of  God,  he 
**  departed  from  his  country,  and  from  his  kindred, 
and  from  his  father's  house."  In  the  Sabian  super- 
stitions the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven  (Tzaba,  a 
host)  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part,  that  it  hence 
derived  its  name. 

Temples  were  erected  in  Arabia  to  the  seven  planets 
and  the  most  conspicuous  stars  ;  and  when  Mohammed 
enumerates  the  titles  of  the  Supreme,  he  especially 
mentions  that  he  is  Lord  of  the  Dog- Star.  In  some 
of  the  tribes,  when  an  Arab  died,  his  camel  was  sacri- 
ficed at  his  grave,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  go 
on  foot  in  the  other  world.  Others  believed  that  tlie 
soul  of  a  person  unjustly  slain  found  no  rest,  but  ani- 
mated the  form  of  a  bird,  which  cried  "  Osciini,  oscilni," 
that  is,  "  give  me  to  drink,"  until  its  thirst  was  satis- 
fied by  the  murderer's  blood. f  How  truly  descriptive 
of  man,  when  debased  by  idolatry,  and  unenlightened 
by  divine  truth,  is  the  language  of  the  apostle,  when 
he  speaks  of  him  as  worshipping  and  serving  the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  becoming  vain  in  his  imagination,  and 
darkened  in  his  foolish  heart ! 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  belief  that  there  was 
such  a  person  as  .Job,  who  lived  in  the  patriarchal  age, 
and  was  remarkable  above  all  men  for  his  sufferings 
and  patience,  is  prevalent  throughout  Arabia,  and  his 
name  is  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  :  so  that  many 
of  the  noblest  families  among  the  Arabians  have 
gloried  in  being  descended  from  that  patriarch.  The 
famous  dynasty  of  the  great  Saladin  have  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Aionbites,  or  Jobites,  their  illustrious 
founder  being  called  by  the  name  of  Job, J 

Even  at  an  early  period,  however,  some  of  the 
Arabians  were  proselytised  to  the  Jewish  faith  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  Jews  were  settled  in  Arabia  seven 
hundred  years  before  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and  a 
far  greater  number  came  hither  in  the  wars  of  Titus 
and  Hadrian,  who  erected  synagogues  in  the  cities,  and 
castles  in  the  wilderness,  especially  in  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  the  Hamyarites.  Of  those  who  were  present 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  feast  of  pentecost,  when  the  pro- 
mised descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  accomplished, 
and  who  listened  to  the  preaching  of  Peter,  some  arc 
stated  to  have  been  Arabians ;  and  who,  on  their 
return  after  their  conversion,  must  have  promulgated 

•  Shuckford. 

♦  See  "  The  History  of  Mohammedanism  and  its  Sects, 
derived  chieily  from  oriental  Sources."  By  W.  C  Taylor,  B.A., 
T.C.D.  London,  W.  Parker,  1834.  — The  reader  will  liud  much 
interesting  infovmatiou,  as  well  as  amusement,  iu  this  smaJl 
volume. 

I  Archbishop  Magee. 


the  truths  which  they  had  been  taught.  These  Chris- 
tians suficred  great  persecution  from  the  Jews.  It  is 
traditionally  alleged  and  believed  in  the  eastern 
Churches,  that  St.  Thomas  the  apostle  preached  in 
Arabia  Felix  on  his  way  to  India,  where  he  suffered 
martyrdom.  Eusebius  states  that  Origen,  presbyter  of 
Alexandria,  repaired  to  Arabia,  on  the  invitation  of 
an  Arab  chief,  and  converted  a  whole  tribe  of  Bedouins 
to  the  Christian  faith.  *'  There  sprung  uj)  now,"  says 
Mosheim,  "  in  Arabia  a  certain  sect  of  minute  philo- 
sophers, the  disciples  of  a  master  Avhose  obscurity 
concealed  him  from  the  knowledge  of  after-ages,  who 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  believed  that  it 
perished  with  the  body,  but  maintained,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  was  again  recalled  to  life  with  the  body, 
by  the  power  of  God.  The  philosophers  who  held  this 
were  called  Arabians,  from  their  country.  Origen  was 
called  from  Egypt  to  make  head  against  this  rising 
sect,  and  disputed  against  them  in  a  full  council  with  such 
remarkable  success,  that  they  abandoned  their  erro- 
neous sentiments,  and  returned  to  the  received  doc- 
trines of  the  Cliurch."  He  also  informs  us,  that 
Origen  had  a  disputation  with  Beryllus,  an  Arabian, 
bisliop  of  Bozrah,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  learn- 
ing, but  who  had  espoused  the  same  view  of  our  Lord's 
divine  and  human  nature  as  that  held  by  the  Mono- 
physites,  and  that  Beryllus  "  yielded  up  the  cause,  and 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church." 

During  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  Arabia 
became  the  asylum  of  many  Jews,  and  of  those  Arians 
who  were  compelled  to  leave  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Christian  Arab  tribes  are  said  at  this  period  to 
have  been  seven.  Many  churches  were  planted  in 
the  district  of  Hira;  and  Procopius  supposes,  that 
"  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  filled  the  provinces  of 
Asia  with  the  Churches  of  God."  Various  dioceses 
are  mentioned  in  the  northern  provinces  at  a  very 
early  period ;  Suez,  Sinai,  Feiran,  Petra,  Akaba  or 
Ailah,  and  Bozrah,  were  all  seats  of  bishops,  many  of 
whom  are  mentioned  as  having  taken  a  part  in  the 
deliberation  of  general  councils.  The  Monophysites 
had  a  bishop  resident  near  Bagdad,  and  also  one  at 
Hira.  There  were  three  bishoprics  in  Arabia  Felix, 
and  probably  others,  whose  names  are  lost.  "  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  the  Arabs  ever  possessed  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  lan- 
guage; but  from  the  assertion  of  one  of  the  fathers  in 
the  fifth  century,  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  all  the  "  barbaric  languages,"  it  has  been  justly 
inferred  that  the  Arabian  prelates  and  Christians 
were  familiar  with  the  greater  })art  of  the  sacred 
record.  This  conjecture  receives  additional  con- 
firmation from  the  conduct  of  Mahomet  in  incorpo- 
rating so  many  facts  of  the  Mosaic  history  with  his 
fabulous  stories  and  traditions  in  the  Koran,  with 
most  of  which  the  Arabians  must  have  been  previously 
familiar,  for  they  never  forgot  their  origin  and  descent. 
"As  Arabia,"  observes  a  recent  writer,  "had  been 
a  kind  of  sanctuary  for  the  proscribed  and  persecuted 
exiles  of  all  sects  and  denominations,  we  may  naturally 
suppose  that  its  churches  were  overrun  with  the  pre- 
vailing errors  and  corruptions  which  unhappily  were 
soon  gi'afted  on  the  pure  and  simple  doctrines  of  the 
apostles.  The  facility  with  which  the  Arabs  embraced 
the  absurdities  of  paganism  seems  to  have  disposed 
them  to  a  like  readiness  in  falling  in  with  the  Christian 
heresies.  The  principles  of  the  Ebionites  and  Naza- 
renes,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ;  of  the 
Nestorians,  who  taught  that  he  had  not  only  two 
natures,  but  two  persons  ;  and  of  the  Collyridians,* 
who  paid  divine  honours  to  the  virgin  Mary,  were 
widely  propagated  among  them.  A  host  of  obscure 
sects  all  rose  up  in  the  theological  arena,  to  foment 
new  divisions,  and  perplex  religion  with  trivial  and 
unintelligible  distinctions.     Each  of  these  had  their 

•  So  named  from  a  twisted  cake  called  collyru,  which  they 
offered  at  the  virgin's  shrine. 
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leaders?  and  abettors,  whose  names  gave  a  sanction  to 
the  wildest  reveries  that  human  imagination  could 
invent.  Such  was  the  lamentable  state  of  religion 
and  morals,  of  heretical  divisions  and  clerical  degene- 
racy, which  paved  the  way  for  the  downfal  of  the 
Eastern  Church;  and  such  were  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunities held  out  to  the  daring  fanaticism  of  the 
Arabian  ])rophet,  for  establishing  that  gigantic  super- 
stition which  so  soon  threw  its  baleful  shadow  over 
the  first  conquests  of  the  apostles,  and  the  fairest 
provinces  of  Christianity."*  ^ 

With  reference  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
and  its  early  propagation  in  Arabia,  many  extra- 
ordinary and  interesting  accounts  have  been  handed 
down.  Of  these,  that  which  is  most  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, is  the  cause  assigned  for  the  conversion  of  the 
king  of  Hira,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Taylor's  History  of  INIohammedism.  *'  Al  Nooman, 
king  of  Hira,  had,  in  a  drunken  fit,  ordered  two  of  his 
faithful  companions  to  be  buried  alive  ;  when  he 
recovered  his  seizes,  and  found  that  his  commands 
had  been  fatally  obeyed,  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief.  As  an  expiation,  he  erected  for  them  a  mag- 
nificent sepulchre,  and  dedicated  two  days  in  the  year 
to  their  memory.  On  one  of  these,  called  the  Fortu- 
nate day,  the  king  loaded  the  first  stranger  he  met 
with  magnificent  gifts;  but  whoever  presented  himself 
on  the  second  day,  was  sacrificed  at  the  monument. 
On  one  of  these  days,  Al  Nooman  met  an  Arab  of  the 
tribe  of  Tay,  by  whom  he  had  been  once  hospitably 
entertained  ;  and  found  himself  in  a  great  strait,  being 
obliged  either  to  violate  his  oath  to  the  memory  of 
his  friend,  or  to  break  through  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
which  the  x\rabs  religiously  observe.  At  length  he 
offered  the  Arab  a  reprieve  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
provided  that  he  could  find  a  surety  for  his  return. 
One  of  the  prince's  court,  moved  with  compassion, 
presented  himself,  and  the  Arab  departed.  When  the 
last  day  of  the  stipulated  term  arrived,  and  the  Arab 
had  not  appeared,  his  surety  was  led  forth  to  suffer; 
but  the  courtiers  remonstrated,  declaring  that  he 
could  not  legally  be  executed  until  the  sun  sunk 
beneath  the  horizon.  In  the  midst  of  the  debate  the 
Arab  appeared,  and  offered  himself  to  the  executioner. 
Al  Nooman,  astonished,  asked  him  what  religion  en- 
joined such  a  scrupulous  observance  of  faith  ?  and 
was  answered,  the  Christian  ;  whereupon  he  ordered 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  be  explained  to  him, 
and  became  a  convert.  He  and  his  subjects  were 
baptised,  the  lives  of  the  Arab  and  his  surety  spared, 
and  the  barbarous  custom  by  which  they  had  been 
endangered  completely  abolished."  B. 


NECESSITY  OF  SCRIPTURAL  KNOWLEDGE.! 

The  benefits  derivable  from  scriptural  knowledge  can 
then  only  be  rationally  expected  when  the  whole  scheme 
of  revelation  is  exhibited  in  all  its  fulness  and  pro- 
portions. This  is  the  more  important  [to  be  pointed 
out],  because  an  opinion  is  too  prevalent,  that  Chris- 
tian morals  may  be  successfully  inculcated  apart  from 
Christian  doctrine.  Now,  at  the  very  first  view,  what 
can  be  more  evident  than  this,  that  if  any  practical 

•  See  the  Scripture  Gazetteer.  Edinburgh  Printing  Company. 
1836.     Art.  Asia. 

+  From  Notes  to  "  Scriptural  Knowledge  the  Source  of  Na- 
tional Stability:  a  Sermon  preached  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Kid- 
derminster. By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Baxter,  M.A.,  Assistant  Minister." 
Hamilton  aiid  Co.,  London  ;  Brough,  Kidderminster. — The  reader 
will  find  here  much  light  thrown  on  the  evils  likely  to  result 
from  any  general  mode  of  education  which  is  not  founded  on  the 
Bible.  Many  of  the  remarks  are  as  forcible  as  they  are  just. 
The  subject,  at  the  present  moment,  is  one  of  great  interest  to 
those  who  are  anxiously  desirous  that  sound  religious  princi- 
ples should  take  deep  root  in  all  classes  of  the  community. 


good  effect  is  to  be  expected  from  scriptural  know- 
ledge and  wisdom,  it  must  be  from  the  whole,  and  not 
a  part  only  of  the  Divine  system — that  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  abridge  and  select  from  those  communica- 
tions which  come  to  us  under  the  broad  and  authorita- 
tive recommendation,  "  all  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  Cod,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works."  Is  it  reasonable, 
when  the  scriptural  system  combines  the  statement  of 
certain  truths,  the  exhibition  of  certain  motives,  the 
offer  of  certain  aids,  the  injunction  of  certain  precepts, 
in  order  that  man  may  acceptably  serve  his  God,  benefit 
his  fellow-men,  and  be  eternally  happy,  to  expect 
these  results  from  the  precepts  alone,  when  the  truths, 
the  motives,  the  aids,  are  mutilated,  withheld,  dis- 
carded ?  Human  corruption  is  a  mighty  mass  of  evil 
to  be  rolled  away  from  the  heart  of  man  and  from  the 
world ;  and  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  God  has  placed 
within  our  reach  the  force,  or  rather  system  of  forces, 
adequate  to  its  removal.  If,  therefore,  the  principal 
part  of  that  force  be  abstracted,  will  not  right  reasoning 
conclude,  that  the  remaining  part  will,  as  to  efficacy, 
not  merely  be  impaired,  but  destroyed — that  the  por- 
tion retained  will  fail  to  produce  effects  even  commen- 
surate with  its  apparent  value  in  the  system,  will  by 
itself  do  nothing  towards  purifying  the  heart  and 
regenerating  the  world. 

"  Christianity," — trite  as  is  the  observation,  it  cannot 
be  too  frequently  repeated, — "  is  a  religion  of  motives." 
What  matters  it  then  that  all  agree  in  the  duties  it 
enjoins  ?  Let  these  be  inculcated  on  the  ear  with  the 
most  untiring  assiduity,  without  the  impulse  of  suffi- 
cient motive,  how  shall  they  be  performed  ?  Are  the 
Divine  goodness  displayed  in  creation,  and  the  solem- 
nities of  a  future  judgment,  sufficient?  Had  St.  Paul 
thought  so,  he  would  scarcely  have  said  "  the  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us,"  and  denounced  an  anathema 
on  all  by  whom  that  love  is  not  felt.  What  warrant, 
indeed,  have  we  to  separate  the  love  of  God  from  the 
grace  of  Christ  and  the  com.munion  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 
If  redemption  be  the  highest  display  of  God's  love, 
and  if  our  estimate  of  that  love  must  necessarily  be 
proportionate  to  our  views  of  the  Redeemer's  person 
and  glory,  how  can  we  venture  to  presume,  when  we 
remove  this  consideration  from  our  list  of  motives, 
that  the  portion  which,  in  our  wisdom,  we  choose  to 
retain,  shall  be  adequate  to  produce  the  desired  effects 
on  character?  It  is  indeed  from  these  very  doctrines 
the  true  Christian  draws  his  /nost  powerful  per- 
suasives to  holiness.  Take  away  the  corner-stone  of 
his  faith,  the  Deity  of  his  Redeemer,  "  the  gift"  is  no 
longer  "  unspeakable,"  the  love  is  not  "  a  love  that 
passeth  knowledge,"  the  mystery  of  the  cross  no  longer 
excites  astonishment,  humility  and  condescension  lose 
their  pattern,  and  all  the  graces  which  adorned  the 
Saviour  shine  with  diminished  lustre.  If,  moreover, 
Divine  illumination  be  required  to  know  aright  our 
duty,  and  Divine  aid  be  indispensable  to  its  perform- 
ance, and  if  Scripture  reveals  God's  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
sole  and  only  agent  whereby  the  Christian  graces  (or 
moral  virtues  of  the  ethical  philosopher)  can  be  pro- 
duced, what  can  we  reasonably  expect  from  a  system 
which  excludes  this  agency,  by  denying  the  very  exist- 
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ence  of  the  agent  ?  When  moral  virtues  are  incul- 
cated from  inferior  motives,  from  abstract  rectitude, 
general  expediency,  or  suitableness  to  the  constitution 
of  man,  and  when  the  only  agency  which  can  produce 
them  is  kept  out  of  sight,  what  can  we  look  for  at  best 
but  a  spurious  imitation,  which  may  pass  current  for 
awhile,  but  whose  intrinsic  baseness  the  hour  of 
temptation,  if  not  the  ordinary  wear  of  life,  will 
reveal.  If  it  be  said  notwithstanding,  that  there  is 
much  morality  in  the  world  unconnected  with  these 
doctrines  and  sentiments  to  which  we  attach  so  much 
importance,  we  do  not  deny  the  fact ;  infidels  have 
been  moral,  and  so  have  heathens, — much  more  may 
it  be  expected  in  a  land  where  all  the  motives  of  the 
Gospel  are  constantly  held  forth  by  an  authorised 
clergy,  not  to  mention  a  numerous  dissenting  ministry 
which  independently  advocates  the  same  essential 
doctrines,  that  the  reflection  of  these  truths  cannot 
but  be  to  a  certain  extent  influential,  even  where  they 
are  not  personally  embraced.  When  truth  is  exhibited 
in  all  her  majestic  proportions,  error  is  compelled  to 
assume  its  most  imposing  form,  Satan  is  clothed  as  an 
angel  of  light,  and  while  his  aim  is  to  seduce  those 
who  hold  the  truth  to  hold  it  in  unrighteousness,  his  no 
less  uniform  object  is  to  recommend  pernicious  prin- 
ciples under  the  garb  of  a  correct  practice.  But  let  the 
character  of  public  instruction  be  changed  ;  let  youth 
be  placed  under  a  system  of  inferior  motives ;  let  the 
number  of  those  who  are  directly  influenced  by  the 
sanctifying  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion  be  materially 
diminished;  and  the  standard  of  public  and  private 
morality  will  be  gradually,  but  certainly,  lowered,  till 
we  sink  into  a  nation  of  practical,  if  not  avowed, 
infidels. 

Most  important,  then,  are  principles.  It  would  be 
easy  to  go  through  the  circle  of  Christian  truth,  and 
shew  that  there  is  not  a  single  doctrine  which  has  not 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  sanctification  of  man.  Purity 
of  practice,  therefore,  we  regard  as  inseparable  from 
purity  of  faith ;  and  none  who  recognise  this  con- 
nexion can  justly  -impugn  the  wisdom  of  our  Church 
in  not  leaving  open  the  door  of  membership,  much 
less  of  her  ministry,  to  a  vague  profession  of  scrip- 
tural principles,  without  ascertaining  what  those  prin- 
ciples are. 


LITURGICAL  HINTS.—No.  CLXIV. 

"  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  1" — Acts,  viii.  30. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Day.     August  24th. 

The  original  Latin  collect  is  obscure,  but  its  meaning 
seems  to  be  as  follows :  "Almighty,  everlasting  God, 
who  hast  appointed  a  reverential  and  holy  joyfulness 
to  this  day,  upon  occasion  of  the  festival  of  thy  blessed 
apostle  Bartholomew  ;  grant,  we  beseech  thee,  to  thy 
Church,  both  to  love  what  he  believed,  and  to  preach 
what  he  taught :  through  our  Lord." 

(1.)  *'  O  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  didst 
give  to  thine  apostle  Bartholomew  grace  truly  to  be- 
lieve and  to  preach  thy  woi'd."  The  qualities  here 
spoken  of  as  marking  Bartliolomew  were  faith  and 
fideliUj.  Both  these  spring  from  the  same  root ;  but 
their  precise  character  is  not  the  same.  Faith  en- 
abled tbe  apostle,  whom  the  Church  now  commemo- 
rates, to  give  a  full  belief  to  Christ's  Gospel :  fidelity 
to  his  Lord  prompted  him  to  zeal  in  "  speaking"  that 
which  he  "  believed."    To  assure  ourselves  that  each 


of  these  excellent  qualities  had  a  place  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Bartholomew,  we  need  only  recur  to  the  facts 
of  his  history.  "  This  apostle,  like  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  was  a  Galilean.  St.  John  speaks  of  him 
under  the  name  of  Nathaniel ;  whilst  the  other  evan- 
gelists call  him  by  the  name  of  Bartholomew,  or  son 
('Bar'  in  Syriac  means  *son')  of  Tholmai.  He 
was  eminent  for  his  labours  among  the  heathen,  and 
extended  his  preaching  even  to  India,  whither  he 
took  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  left  it.  He  pro- 
claimed the  Gospel  in  Phrygia  also  and  Lycaonia. 
He  thence  journeyed  through  Armenia  into  Albania, 
where,  finding  that  the  inhabitants  were  deeply  sunk 
in  idolatry,  he  so  powerfully  proclaimed  to  them  their 
sin,  and  so  boldly  denounced  against  them  its  punish- 
ment, that  they  accused  him  as  a  teacher  of  false  gods, 
and  procured  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
him.  He  died  a  dreadful  death,  being  flayed  alive, 
and  crucified  with  his  head  downwards."* 

(2.)  "  Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  unto  thy  Church,  to 
love  that  word  which  he  believed,  and  both  to  preach 
and  receive  the  same,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen."  No  less  powerful  a  principle  than  this  love 
to  God  could,  for  so  many  past  ages,  have  supported 
the  Church,  under  the  divine  blessing,  in  its  arduous 
work  of  preaching  the  cross  of  Christ  against  the  pre- 
judices of  some,  the  indifference  of  others,  and  the 
various  obstacles  by  which  ignorance  and  infidelity, 
"  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism,"  have  from  time 
to  time  opposed  "  the  word,"  and  arrayed  themselves 
against  its  progress.  The  same  principle  is  now  re- 
quired to  support  both  the  ministers  who  preach  the 
word,  and  the  people  who  receive  it.  In  these  our 
days,  as  in  times  of  old,  diflSculties  will  occur  to  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  And  such  difficul- 
ties vary  with  the  changing  habits  of  mankind,  and 
their  different  degrees  of  social  advancement.  In  our 
own  country  there  is,  indeed,  rapid  advancement  in 
knowledge  of  every  kind  ;  but  increase  even  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  is  not  followed  by  a  proportionate 
increase  of  religious  practice.  Christians  by  profes- 
sion, men  know  their  duty,  but  neglect  it.  Hence 
the  object  of  preaching  now  is  not  so  much  to  inform 
as  to  improve.  Hence,  too,  the  severer  and  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  ministerial  office  in  these  days  of 
light ;  for  it  will  ever  be  a  harder  task  to  improve  the 
heart  than  to  inform  the  mind.  Equally,  if  not  more 
necessary  it  is,  that  love  to  God  should  be  an  abiding 
feeling  in  those  who  are  to  "receive"  the  word. 
Hampered  as  they  too  often  are  by  the  world,  daily 
entangled  with  its  cares,  allured  by  its  pleasures,  or 
alarmed  by  its  difficulties,  they  need  a  counteracting 
influence  of  no  moderate  power,  ere  they  can  so  far 
withdraw  themselves  from  things  present  as  to  heed 
tidings  of  the  invisible  things  of  God,  and  the  concerns 
of  futurity.  This  influence  can  flow  only  from  an 
ardent  love  of  God. 

Happy  the  people  and  their  minister  when,  thus 
knit  together  in  the  bond  of  peace,  they  severally 
"  love  the  word"  which  the  one  *'  preaches"  and  the 
other  "  receives !" 

For  the  Epistle  of  this  day  is  appointed  Acts,  v. 
12-16,  which  describes  the  flourishing  state  of  the.  early 
Church  in  the  power  that  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  Many  miracles,  confessedly  signs  of  a  divine 
presence  and  power,  were  wrought  "  by  the  hands  of 
the  apostles  among  the  people;"  who  could  therefore 
narrowly  examine  into  them,  and,  had  there  been  any 
fraud  or  collusion  in  them,  would  certainly  have  dis- 
covered it.  The  apostles  met  for  religious  purposes 
in  the  temple,  in  the  open  place  that  was  called  Solo- 
mon's porch,  unanimous  in  their  doctrine,  worship, 
and  discipline.  *'  Of  the  rest"  of  their  company 
"  durst  no  man  join  himself  unto  them"  as  their  equal, 
or  an  associate  with  them  ;  but  the  "  people  magnified 
them,"  and  had  them  in  great  veneration.  Multitudes 
*  James  on  the  Collects. 
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of  both  sexes  were  added  to  the  Church,  chiefly  of  the 
common  people.  Tlie  celebrity  which  the  apostles 
had  gained  through  their  miracles,  induced  the  people 
to  bring  forth  their  sick  into  the  streets  and  lay  them 
upon  beds  and  couches,  hoping  that  the  shadow  of 
l^eter,  as  he  passed  by,  might  reach  and  cover  some  of 
them.  The  Romish  Church  makes  much  use  of  this 
})assage,  as  contributing  to  the  dignity  of  Peter  above 
the  other  apostles.  But  it  is  not  expressly  said  that 
Peter's  shadow  cured  the  diseased ;  "  but  that  the  dis- 
eased were  brought  in  hopes  that  his  shadow  might 
produce  such  elfects.  If  it  did  so,  Almighty  God  put 
thereby  honour  upon  the  Gospel  and  upon  all  the 
apostles,  without  any  particular  respect  or  special 
regard  to  the  person  of  St.  Peter."*  From  the  country 
towns  also  multitudes  came  to  Jerusalem,  bringing 
those  who  were  afflicted  in  body  and  troubled  in  mind, 
"  and  they  were  healed  every  one." 

The  Gospel  (Luke,  xxii.  24-30)  describes  the  strife 
that  was  among  the  disciples  for  precedency,  with  our 
Lord's  admonition  thereupon.  The  dispute  was  "  which 
of  them  should  be  accounted  the  greatest."  Our  Lord 
mildly  shewed  them  the  sin  and  folly  of  affecting 
worldly  pomp.  He  tells  them  that  supremacy  and 
dominion  belong  to  secular  princes,  not  to  Christian 
pastors,  who  ought  to  be  so  far  from  afl'ecting  a  domi- 
nation and  superiority  over  their  fellow- brethren, 
that,  in  imitation  of  Christ  their  Lord  and  Master, 
they  ought  to  account  themselves  fellow-servants : 
"  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  serve th."  Jesus  then 
makes  an  honourable  acknowledgment  of  the  con- 
stancy of  his  disciples'  atfection  towards  him,  and 
assures  them  that  they  should,  in  his  kingdom,  par- 
take of  honour  and  dignity  with  him  and  from  him. 
Possibly  the  apostles,  and  all  the  faithful  and  labo- 
rious ministers  of  Jesus  Ciirist,  shall  be  nearer  his 
throne  in  l)eaven  than  either  saints  or  angels ;  nearer 
than  the  angels,  because,  by  Christ's  assuming  the 
human  nature,  they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  him  ; 
nearer  than  other  saints,  as  having  done  more  eminent 
service  for  Christ. 


Cije  Cabinet. 

Scripture  Appeals.  —  Whenever  Scripture — and 
the  cases  are  not  rare — strives  to  move  us  by  allusions 
to  the  inferior  creation,  there  is  a  force  in  the  pas- 
sages which  shovdd  secure  them  our  special  atten- 
tion. When  Jeremiah  uses  the  language — "  Yea,  the 
stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times  ; 
and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe 
tile  time  of  their  coming ;  but  my  people  know  not  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord" — he  delivers  a  sterner  rebuke 
than  if  he  had  dealt  out  a  series  of  vehement  in- 
vectives. To  what  end  hath  man  been  gifted  with 
superior  faculties,  made  capable  of  observing  the 
dealings  of  his  Maker,  and  receiving  the  communi- 
cations of  his  will,  if  the  birds  of  the  air,  guided  only 
by  instinct,  are  to  excel  him  in  noting  "  the  signs  of 
the  times,"  and  in  moving  and  acting  as  those  signs 
may  prescribe  ?  And  could  any  severer  censure  be 
delivered,  when  he  gives  no  heed  to  intimations  and 
warnings  from  God,  than  is  passed  on  him  by  the 
swallow  and  the  crane,  who,  observing  the  changes  of 
season,  know  when  to  migrate  from  one  climate  to 
another  ?  Is  there  not  again  a  very  peculiar  force  in 
this  well-known  address  of  Solomon  to  the  indolent 
man  i  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ;  consider  her 
ways,  and  be  wise ;  which  having  no  guide,  overseer, 
or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and 
gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest."  The  sagacious 
king  might  have  given  us  a  long  dissertation  on  the 
evil  of  slothfulness  and  the  duty  of  industry  ;  but 
he  could  not  have  spoken  more  impressively  than  by 
simply  referring    us    to   an    insignificant,    but   ever 

♦  Burkitt  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


active,  insect,  and  leaving  that  insect  to  put  us  to 
shame,  if  disposed  to  waste  hours  in  idleness.  And 
who  has  not  felt,  whilst  reading  our  Lord's  discourses 
to  his  disciples,  that  never  did  that  Divine  Being 
speak  more  effectively  or  touchingly  than  when  he 
made,  as  it  were,  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  flowers 
of  the  field  utter  admonitions,  and  reprove  want  of 
faith  ?  It  ought  to  assure  us,  nobler  and  more  im- 
portant as  we  manifestly  are,  of  God's  good  will 
toward  us,  and  his  watchful  care  over  us,  to  observe 
with  how  unwearied  a  bounty  he  ministers  to  the 
winged  things  that  range  the  broad  firmament,  and 
in  how  glorious  an  attire  he  arrays  those  productions 
which  are  to  wither  in  an  hour.  And  could  our 
Saviour  have  composed  a  homily,  which  should  have 
more  keenly  rebuked  all  mistrust  of  God,  or  more 
persuasively  have  recommended  our  casting  on  him 
our  cares,  than  this  his  beautiful  appeal  to  the  birds 
and  the  flowers  ?  "  Consider  the  ravens :  for  they 
neither  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ;  and 
God  feedeth  them.  Consider  the  lilies,  how  they 
grow;  they  toil  not,  they  spin  not:  yet  I  say  unto 
you  that  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these." — Rev.  II.  Melvill  (Sermons,  vol.  ii.) 

Eternal  Life. — Think  often  of  that  everlasting 
life  whereunto  thou  art  even  landing.  Death  is  the 
haven  that  carries  thee  unto  this  land,  where  is  all 
that  can  be  wished,  yea,  above  all  wishes  and  desires ; 
for  in  it  we  shall  see  God  face  to  face,  which  now  we 
can  in  nowise  do,  but  must  cover  our  faces,  with  Moses 
and  Elias,  till  the  face  or  fore-parts  of  the  Lord  he  gone 
by  (Exod.  xxxiv).  Now  must  we  look  on  his  back- 
parts,  beholding  him  in  his  word,  and  in  his  creatures, 
and  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Mediator ;  but  then 
we  shall  see  him  face  to  face,  and  we  shall  know  even 
as  we  are  known  (1  Cor.  xiii).  Therefore  let  us  often 
think  on  these  things,  that  we  may  have  faith  heartily 
and  cheerfully  to  arrive  at  the  happy  haven  of  death, 
which  you  see  is  to  be  desired,  and  not  to  be  dreaded, 
by  all  those  that  are  in  Christ ;  that  is,  by  such  as 
believe  indeed,  who  are  distinguished  from  those  that 
only  say  they  do  believe,  by  their  dying  temporally, 
that  is,  by  labouring  to  mortify,  through  God's  Spirit, 
the  affections  of  the  flesh  :  not  that  they  should  not  be 
in  them,  but  that  they  should  not  reign  in  them,  that 
is,  in  their  mortal  bodies,  to  give  themselves  over  to 
serve  sin,  whose  servants  we  are  not,  but  are  made 
servants  unto  righteousness  (Rom.  vi.),  being  now 
under  grace,  and  not  under  the  law;  and  therefore  God 
hath  mercifully  promised  that  sin  shall  not  reign  in 
us  ;  the  which  may  he  continually  grant,  for  his  truth, 
power,  and  mercy's  sa^e.  Amen. — John  Bradford. 


I^oetrj). 

THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  PROTESTANTS 

AT  PARIS,  August  24,  1572. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

St.  Bartholomew's  day!  we  remember  the  time, 

So  fearfully  dark  in  the  annals  of  crime, 

When  France  saw  her  thousands  who  worshipp'd  the 

Lord, 
Fall,  hewn  to  the  ground  by  Rome's  treacherous  sword ; 
When  her  blood-hounds  raged  fierce  to  unpeople  the 

land. 
When  a  king  on  his  flock  turned  his  butchering  hand; 
And  the  old  and  the  young,  and  the  weak  and  the  brave, 
Undistinguish'd  were  cast  into  one  common  grave. 

Thou  smilest,  proud  harlot !  perchance  at  the  thought 
Which  Bartholomew's  day  to  our  memory  hath  brought ; 
And  high  on  thy  throne,  in  thy  purple  and  pride, 
The  woes  of  our  martyrs  canst  calmly  deride. 
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But  deep  on  thy  heart  lies  the  guilt  of  that  day  ; 
The  shrieks  of  the  dying  have  not  passed  away, 
The  cry  of  their  blood  hath  ascended  to  heav'n, 
And  a  day  for  dread  vengeance  will  surely  be  giv'n. 

Strangely  flushed  is  thy  cheek,  but  it  is  not  with  wine ; 
Thy  hand  grasps  a  cup,  and  thy  brow  bears  a  sign  ; 
Thine  eye  glares  with  hatred,  thy  proud  lip  is  curled 
With  a  smile  of  contempt  which  defies  the  whole  world. 
But,  mark  it,  thou  drunken  with  holiest  blood  ! 
The  day  of  thy  plagues  will  come  in  as  a  flood ; 
The  year  of  the  Lord's  purchas'd  people  draws  nigh, 
And  the  light  of  his  coming  will  flash  on  thine  eye. 

We  look  on  the  blood  which  thy  right  hand  hath  spilt  ; 
We  joy  for  our  martyrs,  we  mourn  for  thy  guilt ; 
Though  thy  brow  is  as  brass,  and  thy  heart  is  as  steel. 
And  thou  laugh'st  at  our  words — for  thy  woes  we  can 

feel: 
The  smoke  of  thy  burning  to  heav'n  will  ascend. 
The  shrieks  of  thy  tortures  the  deep  hell  will  rend  ; 
While  loud  hallelujahs  triumphant  proclaim, 
God  hath  punished  thy  guilt,  and  avenged  his  great 

name  !  M.  A.  Stodart. 


THE  MARTYR. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 
Of  hope  and  joy  was  the  martyr's  song, 
As  he  pass'd  the  arena's  space  along  ; 
As  he  rais'd  his  fetter'd  hands  on  high, 
And  came  in  his  Master's  cause  to  die. 

There  was  no  fear  in  the  Christian's  mien, 
In  his  cloudless  brov/,  or  his  eye  serene  ; 
No  trace,  in  that  calm  and  stedfast  air, 
Of  a  groundless  hope  or  a  wild  despair. 

For  how  could  he  fear  who  still  relied. 
With  a  stedfast  faith,  on  the  Crucified, 
And  knew  that  the  blood  on  Calvary  spilt 
From  his  soul  had  wash'd  away  its  guilt  ? 

O,  it  fires  with  joy  the  martyr's  eye, 

To  be  counted  worthy  thus  to  die  ! 

He  prays  with  the  prayer  (^  faith  to  heav'n 

And  strength  to  endure  that  hour  is  giv'n. 

And  is  not  the  crown  of  glory  worth 
A  few  short  hours  of  pain  on  earth  ? 
O  God,  upon  us  bestow  thy  grace. 
That  we  may  endure,  and  v;in  the  race ! 


Drypool, 


J.  A.  W. 


Serpent-Eaters.  —  The  true  serpent-eaters  are 
never  seen  in  Europe.  It  was  on  account  of  the 
great  service  which  some  of  these  birds  were  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  by  ridding  them  of  many  noxious 
reptiles,  that  this  wicked  and  idolatrous  generation, 
not  knowing  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  who 
made  them,  were  led  to  "  worship  the  creature  more 
than  the  Creator,"  and  to  bestow  religious  homage 
upon  the  ibis,  punishing  all  with  deatli  who  were 
even  unintentionally  the  cause  of  its  destruction.  To 
such  a  pitch  did  they  carry  their  reverence  for  this 
bird,  that  it  was  admitted  within  their  temples,  and 
dignified  after  death  with  the  honour  of  embalming. 
To  use  the  language  of  Cuvier,  "  it  was  a  bird  whose 
form  the  gods  would  have  assumed  had  they  been 


forced  to  adopt  a  human  figure,  and  into  which  ^ler- 
cury  really  transformed  himself  wlien  he  had  a  mind 
to  traverse  the  earth,  and  instruct  men  in  the  sciences 
and  arts."  Many  doubts  have  existed  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  this  bird  ;  but  that  great  naturalist  has  at 
length  proved  that  the  true  ibis  was  a  species  of  cur- 
lew.— C.  M.  Burnett,  Esq. 

Lord  Exmoutii.  —  Young  as  he  was  when  he  first 
entered  the  service,  and  though  good  principles  and 
feelings  could  not  be  supposed  then  to  be  very 
strongly  fixed,  yet  he  was  guarded  in  his  conduct,  and 
always  prompt  to  check  any  irreverent  allusion  to 
serious  subjects.  His  youth  was  passed  in  camps  and 
ships,  at  a  time  when  a  coarse  and  profane  conduct 
too  much  prevailed,  now  happily  almost  unknown  ; 
but  he  was  never  deterred  by  a  false  shame  from 
setting  a  proper  example.  On  board  his  first  frigate, 
the  Winchelsea,  the  duties  of  the  Sunday  were  re- 
gularly observed.  He  always  dressed  in  lull  uniform 
on  that  day,  and,  having  no  chaplain,  read  the 
morning  service  to  his  crew,  whenever  the  weather 
permitted  them  to  be  assembled.  Advancing  in  his 
brilliant  career,  the  same  feelings  were  more  and  more 
strikingly  displayed.  It  was  his  practice  to  have  a 
special  and  general  service  of  thanksgiving  after 
every  signal  deliverance  or  success.  Too  often  is  it 
found,  that  with  the  accession  of  worldly  honours,  the 
man  becomes  more  forgetful  of  the  good  Providence 
from  which  he  received  them.  From  this  evil  Lord 
Exmouth  was  most  happily  kept;  and  additional 
distinctions  only  the  more  confirmed  the  unaffected 
simplicity  and  benevolence  of  his  character.  Finally, 
after  the  last  and  greatest  of  his  services,  a  battle 
of  almost  unexampled  severity  and  duration,  and 
fought  less  for  his  country  than  for  the  world,  his 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  victory  was  expressed  in  a 
manner  the  most  edifying  and  delightful.  —  Osier's 
Life  of  Lord  Viscount  Exnwuth. 

The  French  Revolution.  —  When  Dr.  Price 
preached  a  celebrated  sermon  at  the  Old  Jewry,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  God  that  he  had 
seen  the  day  when  the  French  king  was  led  in  triumph, 
and  an  arbitrary  monarch  surrendered  himself  to  his 
subjects,  he  declared,  '•  I  could  almost  say.  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ;  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  With  reference 
to  this  extraordinary  and  almost  blasphemous  avowal, 
Mr.  Burke  thus  eloquently  expressed  himself:  "  I  find 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  profaning  the  beautiful  and 
prophetic  ejaculation  (commonly  called  Nunc  dimittis) 
made  on  the  first  presentation  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
temple,  and  applying  inhuman  and  unnatural  rapture 
to  the  most  horrid,  atrocious,  and  afflicting  spectacle 
that  perhaps  ever  was  exhibited  to  the  pity  and  indig- 
nation of  mankind.  This  *  leading  in  triumph,'  a 
thing  in  its  best  form  unmanly  and  irreligious,  which 
fills  a  preacher  with  such  unhallowed  transports,  must 
shock,  I  believe,  the  moral  taste  of  every  well-born 
mind.  Several  English  were  the  stupified  and  indig- 
nant spectators  of  that  triumph.  It  was,  unless  we 
have  been  strangely  deceived,  a  spectacle  more  re- 
sembling a  procession  of  American  savages,  entering 
into  Onondaga  after  some  of  their  murders  called 
*  victories,'  and  leading  into  hovels  hung  round  with 
scalps  their  captives,  overpowered  with  the  scofis  and 
buffets  of  women  as  ferocious  as  themselves, — much 
more  than  it  resembled  the  triumphant  pomp  of  a 
civilised  martial  nation  —  if  a  civilised  nation,  or  any 
men  who  had  a  sense  of  generosity,  were  capable  of  a 
personal  triumph  over  the  fallen  and  attlicted." 
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SAVINGS-BANKS. 


The  utility  of  life-insurance,  and  of  benefit- 
societies  for  the  sick,  have  already  been 
noticed  ;*  another  most  important  institution, 
which  claims  our  attention,  is  that  of  savings- 
banks,  which,  though  existing  on  their  present 
firm  footing  of  government  security  little 
more  than  twenty  years,  have  now  invested 
in  their  funds  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
pounds.f  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to 
shew  that  their  influence  must  have  been  and 
now  is  very  great ;  that  their  strong  claims  on 
the  notice  of  the  labouring  classes  and  ser- 
vants of  various  kinds,  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  chiefly  intended,  have  not  been  un- 
heeded ;  and  that  their  originators  may  fairly 
be  ranked  among  the  benefactors  of  their 
race :  at  the  same  time,  there  are  thousands 
who  neglect  to  benefit  by  these  institutions, 
and  before  whom  their  advantages  should  be 
placed  in  the  very  strongest  light. 

Life-insurance i  though  in  some  instances 
within  the  reach  of  the  lower  orders,  is  more 
especially  beneficial  to  those  in  the  upper  and 
middling  ranks  of  life.  Benefit-societies  have 
a  more  peculiar  reference  to  seasons  of  sick- 
ness, and  are  necessarily  limited  in  their 
application.  The  Savings-hank  affords  to  all 
persons  in  the  humbler  walks  a  sure  and  safe 
means  of  providing,  not  simply  a  sum  payable 
at  death  or  in  the  event  of  sickness,  but  when- 
ever circumstances  may  arise  to  require  the 
withdrawal  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  sum 
deposited.  Various  savings-banks  may  have 
different  rules,  applicable  to  the  peculiar  cir- 

*  Nos.  76,  100, 

+  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  sum  now  actually 
deposited  in  the  savings-banks  falls  very  far  short  of  the  sums 
paid  in ;  large  withdrawals  having  been  made,  as  the  depositors 
required. 

VOL.  v.-  -NO.  CXX. 


cumstances  of  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  located.  All,  however,  must  be  con- 
ducted on  one  general  principle,  according  to 
the  regulations  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  all 
must  have  undergone  the  careful  revision  of 
a  barrister  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
It  will  be  generally  found,  that  the  utmost  fa- 
cility is  afforded,  by  the  trustees  and  managers 
of  the  various  banks,  for  the  depositing  of 
even  the  smallest  sum  allowed  by  their  rules  ; 
and  as  the  services  of  these  officers  are  wholly 
gratuitous,  their  attention  to  the  interests  and 
working  of  the  institutions  can  only  arise 
from  the  simple  desire  to  benefit  their  fel- 
low-creatures, and  to  induce  those  especially 
who  are  dependent  on  the  labour  of  their 
hands  for  subsistence,  to  provide  against  the 
various  exigencies  which,  from  time  to  time, 
may  present  themselves.  The  secretary  or 
actuary  will  be  at  all  times  ready,  when  the 
bank  is  open,  to  give  every  information  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  deposit. 

As  to  the  SECURITY  of  the  savings-bank,  a 
point  of  no  little  importance  to  the  depositor, 
and  which  sometimes  causes  him  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  propriety  of  investing  his  earnings, 
it  is  unquestionable.  Reference  is,  of  course, 
here  made  to  banks  enrolled  and  sanctioned 
by  act  of  parliament,  the  rules  of  which  have 
been  revised ;  and  not  to  any  private  com- 
pany of  individuals,  who  may,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  set  such  an  institution  on  foot ; 
and  the  depositor  should  be  exceedingly  cau- 
tious not  to  invest  his  money  in  any  other, 
save  those  thus  enrolled  and  sanctioned.  He 
is  then  absolutely  certain  that  his  money  is 
safe  ;  that,  being  invested  in  the  funds  of  the 
country,  no  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  or  managers  can  affecthimin  anyway. 
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The  accounts  are  regularly  audited  at  specific 
periods,  and  a  balance-sheet  transmitted  to 
a  public  office  for  close  examination.  The 
minutest  error  is  corrected  ;  and  although  the 
gross  sum  invested  is  regularly  published,  as 
unquestionably  it  ought  to  be,  the  depositor 
may  rest  assured,  that  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
depositor  is  never  revealed  by  the  officers  of 
the  institution,  much  less  the  sum  he  has  in 
the  bank.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  this 
should  be  clearly  understood  :  many  persons, 
it  is  believed,  are  deterred  from  depositing  in 
a  savings-bank,  lest  the  fact  should  be  known, 
which,  for  some  motive,  they  may  wish 
should  not  be  the  case.  The  depositor,  how- 
ever, may  rely  on  the  strictest  secrecy ;  al- 
though no  one  who  is  acting  honestly  need 
feel  ashamed  to  be  a  depositor.  The  mechanic, 
servant,  or  labourer,  who  regularly  lays  by 
a  portion  of  his  earnings,  after  payment  of 
all  his  just  and  lawful  debts,  will  generally 
be  raised  in  respectability  of  character,  and 
be  esteemed  more  worthy  the  confidence  of 
his  employer  or  master.  To  such  persons  it 
cannot  be  a  disgrace — nay,  it  is  much  to  their 
credit — to  deposit. 

Interest  is  allowed  on  the  deposit  when  it 
reaches  a  certain  amount ;  and  though  it  may 
not  be  so  great  as  that  allowed  perhaps  by 
some  private  individuals,  it  yet  bears  reference 
to  the  interest  allowed  on  money  in  the  funds. 
But  if  the  interest  be  not  so  great  as  that 
offered  by  private  individuals,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  security  is  infinitely  greater, 
and  that  sums  deposited  may  be  obtained 
after  a  very  short  notice,  which  is  usually  not 
the  case  when  it  is  in  private  hands.  Many 
have  lost  the  savings  of  years  of  toil  and 
privation  by  entrusting  them  into  the  hands  of 
designing  men ;  or  even  of  others,  who,  though 
persons  of  property  at  the  time  the  money 
was  given  over  to  them,  have  become  after- 
wards insolvent,  or  unable  to  pay  their  cre- 
ditors. Many  a  servant,  in  particular,  has  suf- 
fered in  this  way.  The  advice  of  a  judicious 
master,  to  deposit  such  a  sum  as  can  be 
spared  from  wages  in  the  savings-bank,  is 
neglected  ;  it  is  probably  placed  in  the  hands 
of  some  tradesman,  who  may  offer  even  a 
usurious  interest ;  he  fails  in  business,  the 
sum  is  perhaps  wholly  lost,  or  some  little 
dividend  remains,  which  is  not  obtained  with- 
out difficulty.  The  writer  knows  too  many 
instances  where  the  declining  years  of  an 
industrious  servant  have  become  years  of 
abject  poverty,  from  the  knavery  of  persons 
who  have  induced  them,  with  the  bait  of  high 
interest,  to  leave  their  hard-earned  savings  in 
their  hands.  Two  servants  in  his  own  family, 
by  the  same  person's  knavery,  suffered  in  this 
way. 

The  benefits,  in  a  temporal  point  of  view, 


arising  from  a  regular  deposit  of  a  certain 
sum  in  a  savings-bank,  are  very  great.  The 
young  mechanic,  for  instance,  may  thus  be 
providing  himself  with  the  means  of  setting 
up  in  business,  or  settling  in  life.  The 
domestic  servant  may  have  the  same  end  in 
view ;  or  of  at  last  retiring  from  servitude, 
and  living  upon  the  accumulated  property, 
when  age  is  coming  on  apace.  Had  savings- 
banks  been  established  some  fifty  years  sooner, 
and  had  the  advantages  they  offer  been  duly 
appreciated  and  improved,  many  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  workhouses  might  not  have  been 
obliged  to  spend  their  latter  days  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  not  unfrequently  under 
circumstances  little  calculated  to  cheer  life's 
waning  hours.  Many  a  sick-bed  would  have 
been  soothed  by  those  little  comforts  which 
have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  rackings  of 
bodily  pain.  The  labouring  classes  of  the 
present  day  have  many  advantages  within 
their  reach,  which  were  denied  to  those  of  a 
past  age.  It  is  assuredly  for  their  happiness 
and  interest,  that  they  should  not  neglect 
to  improve  those  advantages. 

But  not  only  would  our  workhouses  have  been 
less  populated,  but  our  jails  would  not  have 
numbered  so  many  criminals  within  their  walls, 
nor  our  hulks  been  crowded  with  so  many 
convicts.  The  moral  influence  of  savings- 
banks  is  incalculable.  This  will  be  admitted 
by  all  who  have  watched  their  results.  When 
it  is  considered  how  much  of  the  labourer's 
wages  is  frequently  expended  among  loose 
company  and  at  the  public-house,  where  the 
indolent  and  the  depraved  congregate  —  how 
insensibly  habits  of  dissipation  gain  ground, 
and  how  surely  these  habits  ultimately  obtain 
the  mastery  —  when  it  is  considered  how 
many  of  the  offences  which  have  led  the 
wretched  criminal  to  the  gallows,  or  expelled 
him  for  ever  from  his  country's  shores,  may 
be  traced  to  the  hours  spent  in  the  tap-room, 
and  within  the  pestiferous  atmosphere  of  the 
beer-shop, — we  may  surely  set  down  an  in- 
stitution which,  to  a  certain  extent,  removes 
temptation,  as  a  most  important  safeguard  to 
the  morals  of  a  country.  Let  the  industrious, 
frugal  mechanic,  who,  thoughtful  for  the 
future,  makes  a  point  of  reserving  a  portion 
of  his  wages  against  a  time  of  exigency,  be 
compared  with  the  reckless  and  dissipated 
sot — the  man  who,  wisely  provident  against 
the  future,  though  not  distrustfully  anxious 
about  it,  yet  feels  the  propriety  of  providing 
against  a  day  of  need — and  v/e  shall  be  at  no 
loss  to  discover  the  moral  effects  of  a  savings- 
bank. 

In  one  class  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
do  savings-banks  afford  an  important  advan- 
tage,—  namely,  to  female  servants.  To  this 
fact  the  attention  of  masters  and  mistresses 
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of  families  is  especially  called.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  too  many  of  this  class  to 
squander  their  earnings  in  fine  clothes.  Neat- 
ness of  dress  and  tidiness  of  appearance  are, 
indeed,  essential  in  a  good  servant — a  slo- 
venly servant  is  an  intolerable  nuisance ;  but 
any  attempt  at  finery  is  as  disgusting  as  it  is 
pernicious.  Many  a  young  female,  w^hose 
latter  days  have  been  spent  in  infamy  and 
crime,  may  trace  the  first  step  in  her  down- 
ward progress  to  the  love  of  dress  —  in  high 
or  low,  the  index,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  weak 
mind ;  and  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
(hat  sobriety  of  character  and  seriousness  of 
disposition  which  the  Gospel  requires.  The 
young  woman  who  regularly  lays  by  a  por- 
tion of  her  wages,  resisting  the  temptation  to 
dress  above  her  station,  will  have  no  cause 
to  regret  it.  She  knows  not  from  how  many 
temptations  she  may  be  secured ;  and  may 
find,  sooner  than  she  expects,  that  it  requires 
more  than  she  has  been  able  to  accumulate 
for  the  necessities  of  a  sick-bed,  or  the 
wretchedness  of  some  poor  friend  or  relative, 
which  it  may  be  a  comfort  for  her  to  be 
enabled  to  palliate. 

The  institution  of  savings-banks  has  a  tend- 
ency to  administer,  and  that  not  very  in- 
directly, to  the  increase  of  true  religion,  more 
so  than  many  are  willing  to  admit.  The  dese- 
cration of  the  Sabbath — existing  to  a  fearful 
extent  among  «// classes  of  the  community,  and 
too  frequently  among  the  lower,  to  an  extent 
alarming  to  every  reflecting  mind — is  one  of 
the  most  appalling  evils  against  which  the 
Christian  minister  has  to  contend.  The  dissi- 
pation in  which  vast  numbers  of  the  lower 
orders  indulge  on  that  sacred  day,  is  most 
ruinous  to  their  souls.  The  allurements 
held  out  to  draw  them  from  the  house  of  God 
are  numerous  and  varied.  Too  often  the 
wretched  mechanic  spends  in  one  Sabbath 
afternoon,  that  which,  if  laid  by,  would  in 
the  course  of  years  have  enabled  him  to 
educate  his  family,  and  provide  for  their  out- 
set in  life.  Too  often  the  wretched  mother 
of  a  squalid  family  has  to  mourn  over  the 
licentious  habits  of  a  depraved  husband,  until 
at  length,  wearied  with  expostulation,  she 
becomes  a  partner  in  his  licentiousness  ;  and 
the  family  neglected,  and  urged  on  by  want 
md  bad  example,  become  the  pests  of  society. 
The  parent  who  thus  habitually  desecrates 
the  Sabbath,  may  expect,  if  he  lives,  to  see 
his  children  swelling  the  calendar  of  crime. 
Can  he  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  ? 

Surely,  then,  the  Christian  philanthropist 
will  delight  to  urge  on  the  notice  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  chiefly  designed,  the  excel- 
lent institutions  referred  to.  He  will  give 
them  his  warmest  support ;  and  should  these 
pages   meet   the  eye  of  any   one   who   has 


hitherto  not  thought  of  savings-banks,  or  been 
prejudiced  against  them,  let  me  beseech  him 
to  regard  it  as  a  solemn  Christian  duty  to 
provide  against  a  season  of  need  ;  not  to 
spend  with  lavish  hands,  and  in  dissipated  and 
frivolous  pursuits,  those  earnings,  the  residue 
of  which,  when  the  necessaries  of  life  are  ob- 
tained, may,  if  judiciously  saved,  be  found 
of  incalculable  importance,  under  exigencies 
which  cannot  be  foreseen,  but  which  might 
have  been  materially  lightened,  if  not  wholly 
removed,  by  prudent  forethought.  T. 
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The  teiiour  and  original  simplicity  of  the  Gospel — First  attempts 
to  corrupt  it  —  Dositheus  —  Simon  Magus. t 

There  are  many  subjects  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity, which,  when  duly  examined,  and  properly 
adjusted  with  the  system,  serve  as  so  many  outworks 
to  the  essential  and  vital  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ; 
and  it  is  most  important  to  defend  tliose  outworks  (as 
far  as  human  means  may  be  employed),  that  the 
"  stronghold  of  our  faith"  may  be  the  more  effectually 
preserved  inviolate.  "  The  faith  which  was  once  deli- 
vered to  the  saints,"  and  by  them  consigned  to  the 
sacred  writings,  must  ever  continue  the  same,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  citadel  in  which 
all  that  we  esteem  most  valuable  is  treasured  up.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  only  thing  to  be  ascertained  is, 
what  that  faith  really  was  in  the  beginning;  or,  in 
other  words,  what  were  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive 
Churches?  But  in  speaking  of  the  outworks,  by  which, 
if  defended,  the  citadel  is  to  be  rendered  impregnable, 
we  speak  of  things  neither  constant  through  time,  nor 
uniform  in  their  appearance.  These  will  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
assailed  ;  and  against  every  embankment  which  Satan 
thus  casts  up  against  the  fortress  of  our  faith,  the 
defence  which  the  Christian  rears  by  the  force  of 
truth  becomes  the  outwork.  Sometimes  the  faith  is 
assailed  through  the  medium  of  philosophy,  contend- 
ing against  every  thing  it  cannot  reach ;  sometimes 
by  the  insinuating  mode  of  scepticism,  pretending  to 
reveal  its  inconsistencies,  and  whispering  doubts  as  to 
its  divine  origin  ;  sometimes  its  purity  is  sullied  by 
the  traditions  and  inventions  of  men  ;  and  it  is  often 
in  danger  from  the  rudiments  of  this  world,  which 
would  make  it  conformable  and  subservient  to  earthly 
uses.  Against  these  four  grand  devices  of  Satan, 
which  collectively  may  be  identified  with  our  Lord's 
expression,  "  the  gates  of  hell,"  the  apostle  Paul 
warns  all  the  true  followers  of  Jesus. 

St.  Paul  would  scarcely  have  cautioned  the  Chris- 
tians of  Colosse  against  being  spoiled  by  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit,  unless  the  mischief  had  been  already 
abroad,  and  had  reached  even  them;  and  although 
(to  imitate  the  phraseology  of  a  celebrated  writer) 
error  was  a  quick  weed  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ,  in 
the  first  instance  Christianity  was,  doubtless,  free  from 

*  These  papers  form  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  English  chapel  at  Rome,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  given  in  the  preceding  Number.  Some  passages, 
having  reference  to  local  circumstances,  are  omitted  with  the 
consent  of  the  author. 

t  "  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  [or 
elements]  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ.  Forinhimrtwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."— .S^  Paul  to  the  Colon- 
slans,  11.  8.  9. 
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all  mixture  of  vain  philosophy.  Its  doctrines  were 
neither  borrowed  from  pagan  theology  nor  Jewish 
traditions.  The  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  dwell- 
ing in  "  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  is  all  the  mystery  it 
contains;  and  although  the  doctrines  of  Christ  are 
sometimes  taxed  with  being  too  mysterious,  no  reli- 
gion has  ever  yet  appeared  which  is  less  so,  not  even 
the  boasted  creed  of  the  rationalist  and  the  deist  of 
the  present  enlightened  age. 

In  comparing  the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles  with  the  philosophy  to  which  St.  Paul 
alludes  (whether  Egyptian,  Grecian,  or  both),  we  shall 
not  only  see  how  entirely  free  they  were  from  all 
mixture  of  such  human  inventions,  but  how  totally 
different  was  the  whole  spirit  and  tenour  of  the  sys- 
tem. Whatever  the  philosophers  of  the  East  had 
speculated  upon  and  attempted  to  settle  in  the  mi- 
nutest details,  the  Gospel  forbore  to  touch  ;  wliat- 
ever  man  in  his  own  wisdom  could  never  find  out,  the 
Gospel  revealed.  Not  that  it  disdains  to  adopt  what 
is  good,  nor  deliglits  to  put  forth  novelties  to  attract 
attention  ;  but  because  it  had  no  need  of  man's 
wisdom,  and  yet  mankind  needed  to  be  taught  a  new 
and  living  way  of  salvation.  The  pliilosophcrs  of 
Egypt,  and  after  them  the  Greeks,  had  attempted  to 
delineate  the  very  forms  and  characters  of  the  beings 
under  which  they  imagined  the  destinies  of  men  to  be 
placed;  and  had  put  no  limits  to  their  metaphj'sical 
investigation  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  Gospel  avoids 
all  these.  It  contains  no  dissertations  on  matter  and 
spirit ;  no  curious  information  as  to  the  employment 
of  God  and  the  heavenly  host ;  but  a  plain  declaration 
of  his  self-existent  nature  and  essential  and  moral 
attributes.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that 
the  unlettered  fishermen  of  Galilee  should  be  able  to 
speak  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Greek ;  but  to  what  they 
did  speak,  simple  and  unphilosophical  as  it  was,  the 
wisdom  of  the  Greek  has  long  since  bowed  ;  and  it  is 
now  no  longer  a  question  which  of  the  two  is  entitled 
to  the  first  consideration  of  mankind. 

The  Oriental  and  Grecian  schools  of  philosophy 
were  much  occupied  with  inquiries  about  the  state 
of  the  dead.  They  placed  the  soul,  according  to 
their  own  imagination,  before  the  tribunal  of  their 
god  Osiris,  and  described  the  process  of  the  invisible 
judgment.  In  their  hieroglyphical  signs,  and  in  their 
system  of  theology,  they  are  discovered  to  have  in- 
truded into  things  not  seen.  They  disputed  about 
the  materials  of  wliich  the  soul  was  composed,  and 
traced  its  progress  through  the  many  changes  which 
brought  it  to  perfection  ;  they  followed  it  through  the 
purgation  which  in  tlie  regions  below  the  earth  it  un- 
derwent, until  the  bodily  defilements  were  washed  away ; 
and  they  speculated  on  the  business  of  the  other  world. 
The  Gospel  does  not  take  up  any  of  these  things. 
It  tells  us  nothing  of  the  invisible  world  ;  it  gives  no 
descriptions  to  allure  or  distract  the  mind  ;  the  very 
joys  of  heaven  are  left  undescribed :  it  tells  us  simply 
that  it  is  the  place  where  the  Almighty  will  be  seen 
by  our  immortal  spirits  face  to  face.  The  soul  of  the 
Christian  is  conducted  through  the  valley  of  death  for 
the  sake  of  consolation  ;  but  when  landed  on  the  shores 
of  eternity,  the  curtain  is  drawn  before  the  invisible 
world,  and  we  are  simply  told  that  the  soul  must 
appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 

We  might  trace  to  a  great  length  how  entirely  the 
Gospel  is  free  from  the  wisdom  and  vain  deceit  of 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  it  reveals  what  philosophy 
could  not;  it  declares  what  the  Supreme  Being  is,  and 
clothes  him  with  those  moral  attributes  which  alone 
can  aflect  the  human  condition  ;  it  reveals  at  once  the 
relation  in  which  man  stands  to  his  offended  Maker  ; 
it  points  out  the  original  cause  of  all  evil,  and  the  sole 
source  of  all  good  ;  it  comforts  whilst  it  reveals  a  way 
of  salvation  entirely  suited  to  the  fallen  being  wander- 
ing in  doubt  and  uncertainty;  and,  finally,  it  promises 
blessings  of  a  nature  so  pure  as  only  to  allure  to  every 


thing  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report.  The  revela- 
tion of  Christ  Jesus,  in  short,  has  soared  above  the 
wisdom  of  men,  and  told  us  only  of  the  things  of 
God. 

AVhilst  we  are  led,  however,  to  admire  the  loveli- 
ness and  purity  of  those  truths  which  descended  from 
the  Almighty,  we  have  the  less  pleasing  reflection,  that 
they  came  to  contend  with,  and  be  in  the  midst  of, 
error.  They  came,  like  the  light  of  heaven  itself, 
perfect  and  unmixed,  but  liable  to  be  obscured  and 
put  out,  as  evening  and  the  shades  of  night  prevail. 
Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  early  perversion  of 
those  truths,  when  v/e  recollect  how  their  divine 
Author  was  received ;  for  it  may  be  said  of  them  as 
the  Lord  said  of  those  who  were  commissioned  to 
teach  them,  "If  they  persecute  me,  they  will  also 
persecute  you."  Without,  however,  attempting  to 
investigate  the  reasons  why  man  in  his  present  con- 
dition loves  darkness  rather  than  light  (for  all  such 
investigation  would  be  comprised  in  this  saying,  "  be- 
cause their  deeds  are  evil"),  we  may  proceed  to 
examine  into  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  attempts  to  corrupt  and  mingle 
with  it  the  elements  of  the  world. 

No  sooner  had  the  apostles  planted  the  truth  in  Jeru- 
salem, Judea,  and  Samaria,  than  it  had  to  encounter 
two  most  formidable  obstacles,  —  the  philosophy  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  ceremonious  observances  of  the 
Jews.  That  grievous  errors  had  crept  into  the 
Churches  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  their  writings.  "  There  must  be  also  here- 
sies among  you,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  that  they  which  are 
approved  may  be  made  manifest  among  you." 

Among  the  first  who  corru})ted  the  Church  with  false 
teaching  was  Dositheus.  He  is  not  mentioned  in 
Sci'ipture,but,  according  to  Origen,he  was  a  Samaritan, 
and  contemporary  with  Simon  Magus.  He  pretended 
to  be  the  Christ,  denied  the  resurrection,  and  taught 
the  incorruptibility  of  the  material  world,  and  the  cor- 
ruptibility of  the  soul.  His  followers  did  not  survive 
him  more  than  thirty  years,  though  many,  even  after 
that  period,  thought  he  was  the  Christ.  Origen  adds, 
that  he  did  prodigies.  I  have  mentioned  this  false 
teacher  merely  because  Simon  Magus  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  him  both  in  his  doctrines  and  his  false  won- 
ders. Simon  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  great 
reputation  ;  and  previous  to  his  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity had  lived  in  Samaria,  using  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft. Whatever  were  the  means  he  adopted  for 
maintaining  his  character  as  superhuman,  they  were 
eminently  successful ;  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest  of  them,  said,  "  This 
man  is  the  great  power  of  God."  This,  it  appears, 
was  a  title  which  he  assumed ;  for,  according  to  the 
earliest  writers,  he  exalted  himself  above  Christ,  and 
said  that  he  was  the  most  sublime  virtue.  According 
to  Irenajus,  the  first  who  makes  mention  of  his  doc- 
trines, he  was  worshipped  as  a  God.  He  asserted 
that  he  it  was  who  first  appeared  among  the  Jews  as 
the  Son,  that  in  Samaria  he  appeared  as  the  Father, 
and  among  the  rest  of  the  nations  as  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  although  our  thoughts  recoil  at  such  impious  pre- 
tensions, the  circumstance  teaches  us  that  the  first 
Christians  acknowledged  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  three  distinct  persons  of  the  Godhead  ; 
otherwise  this  first  corrupter  of  the  Church  would  not 
have  taken  up  his  ground  on  that  doctrine. 

By  the  instrumentality  of  Philip  many  of  the  Sama- 
ritans believed  and  were  baptised,  both  men  and 
women,  and  Simon  himself  was  among  the  number. 
He  made  an  open  profession  of  Christianity,  and  con- 
tinued with  Philip.  When  the  two  apostles  came 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  confer  on  the  new  converts 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  real  character  of  Simon 
was  discovered.  The  apostles  were  prevented  from 
prostituting  the  sacred  gift  on  a  false  professor.  Simon 
made  a  proposition  which  shewed  at  once  that  the 
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profit  of  I'eligion  was  his  only  aim,  and  that  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  were  intended  by  him  to  be  made  subservient 
to  seJf-interest.  Then  it  was  that  Peter  pronounced 
judgment  on  the  state  of  his  heart.  "  Because  thou  hast 
thought,"  said  the  indignant  apostle,  "  that  the  gift  of 
God  may  be  purchased  witli  money,  thou  hast  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  this  matter;  for  thy  heart  is  not  right 
in  the  sight  of  God."  The  apostle  recommends  him, 
however,  to  the  Divine  mercy,  and  speaks  not  to  him 
the  language  of  despair.  Peter  considered  it  still 
possible  for  the  wicked  thought  of  his  heart  to  be  for- 
given. The  apostle's  commission  was  to  preach  for- 
giveness to  him  through  Christ ;  and  eternal  con- 
demnation was  not  even  pronounced  upon  this  minister 
of  Satan.  The  conscience  of  the  magician  was  shaken  ; 
it  stood  trembling  before  the  powerful  appeal  of  Peter  ; 
it  felt  the  discernment  to  be  true :  but  the  heart  still 
remained  deep  in  the  fountain  of  its  wickedness  ;  his 
prayer  and  request  to  Peter  breathes  not  the  spirit  of 
the  humbled  sinner,  but  only  a  dread  of  the  Divine 
anger.  It  was  like  the  alarm  of  one  who  is  rocked 
with  the  earthquake,  or  shrinks  beneath  the  rolling  of 
the  thunder,  or  hides  his  head  from  heaven's  light- 
ning; but  it  was  not  the  voice  of  meekness  and 
humility  emitted  from  a  sense  of  guilt  and  unworthi- 
ness.  "  Pray  ye  to  the  Lord  for  me,"  said  the 
trembling  Samaritan,  (not  that  he  would  change  that 
heart  which  they  had  pronounced  so  deeply  steeped  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness,  but)  "  that  none  of  these  things 
which  ye  have  spoken  come  upon  me."  May  be, 
whilst  we  feel  a  pious  abhorrence  of  the  character  of 
Simon  IMagus,  and  detect  the  principle  of  his  prayer, 
some  of  our  most  fervent  supplications  may  partake 
of  the  same  nature,  and  we  may  be  found  praying  that 
none  of  those  things  which  we  feel  we  deserve  may 
come  upon  us ;  instead  of  praying  that  God  would 
forgive  us  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  and  subdue  in 
them  all  the  seeds  of  sin  and  unbelief.  To  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  the  just  wrath  of  God  ;  to  pray  that  he 
would  turn  from  us  those  evils  which  we  most  right- 
eously have  deserved,  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the 
Christian's  supplication  :  but  if  we  cannot  advance 
further,  and  ask  for  his  preserving  grace  ;  if  we  dare 
not  plead  his  promises,  and  are  reluctant  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  his  service  evermore  in  holiness  and 
pureness  of  living  ;  there  will  be  all  the  irksomeness 
of  prayer  without  the  joy — the  task  without  the  profit. 
To  be  delivered  from  the  evils  which  we  feel  or  fear, 
who  would  not  pray  ?  but  to  be  enabled  to  live  the 
rest  of  the  life  in  the  service  of  God  and  to  his  glory, 
renouncing  all  self-interesls  and  indulgences,  how 
seldom  the  prayer  this  which  goeth  out  of  unfeigned 
lips !  Let,  then,  the  example  of  this  awful  character 
not  be  without  its  salutary  influence  upon  our  very 
prayers. 

There  is  no  further  account  of  Simon  Magus  in  the 
sacred  writings  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  either  he  or 
his  disciples  left  any  written  account  of  themselves  or 
their  doctrines.  Several  things,  however,  are  added 
of  him  by  ecclesiastical  historians;  and  his  heresies 
seem  to  have  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  East. 
His  appearance  at  Rome,  and  his  conflict  with  St. 
Peter,  may  be  considered  as  the  vain  traditions  of 
later  ages;  for  neither  Justin  Martyr,  nor  Irenaeus,  nor 
TertuUian  (the  most  ancient  writers  who  make  men- 
tion of  him),  aftbrd  any  such  information.  The  per- 
nicious doctrines  which  he  propagated  among  the 
eastern  churches  are  enumerated  by  Irenaeus,  bishop 
of  Lyons  in  179  ;  and  although  most  of  them,  from 
their  monstrous  absurdities,  faded  away  in  the  course 
of  the  second  century,  others  sowed  the  seeds  of  future 
heresies  and  corruptions.  It  is  with  some  reason  sup- 
posed that  several  errors  and  blasphemies  of  Simon 
are  rebuked  in  the  apostolic  writings.  One  of  his 
doctrines  was,  that  God  was  the  author  of  sin,  and  that 
many  good  things  were  derived  from  a  bad  principle ; 
and,  as  Zoroaster  the  Persian  taught,  that  many  bless- 


ings came  down  from  the  stars  or  heavenly  lights.  As 
these  things  were  chiefly  disseminated  in  Judea  and 
Samaria,  it  fell  to  the  province  of  St.  James  to  oppose 
them  ;  in  reference  to  which  it  is  probable  he  exhorts 
true  believers  never  to  say,  when  they  are  tempted, 
tliat  they  are  tempted  of  God,  for  God  cannot  be 
tempted  with  evil.  And  again  ;  he  entreats  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  twelve  tribes  not  to  err  with  regard  to  the 
Author  of  all  good,  not  to  believe  that  any  blessings 
could  descend  from  a  celestial  light ;  for  "  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,"  says  the  apostle,  **  is  from  above, 
and  Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom 
is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning." 

According  to  TertuUian  and  Epiphanius,  writers  of 
the  third  century,  Simon  Magus  taught  the  worship  of 
angels  ;  and  this  heresy  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Essenes,  a  Jewish  sect,  who,  as  Josephus 
informs  us,  were  bound  by  oath  to  observe  the  names 
of  the  angels.  St.  Paul  may  allude  to  this  when  he  thus 
exhorts  the  Colossians :  "  Let  no  man  beguile  you  of 
your  reward,  in  a  voluntary  humility  and  worshipping 
of  angels,  intruding  into  those  things  which  he  hath 
not  seen  ;"  from  tlie  tenour  of  which  words  it  would 
appear  that  these  things  had  been  introduced  among 
the  Colossians  already,  and  by  none  so  likely  as  the 
followers  of  Simon.  He  further  denied  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh  ;  and  we  know  that  an  important  part 
of  St.  Paul's  writings  is  dedicated  to  proving  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body.  The  authority  of  the  apostles 
availed  for  stemming  the  torrent  of  mischief  which 
those  false  doctrines  were  making  in  the  infant  Church; 
but  such  is  the  perversity  of  the  human  mind,  that  the 
same  inspired  authority  did  not  entirely  put  an  end  to 
them.  The  Simonians  continued,  though  but  few  in 
numbers,  until  the  third  century ;  for  thus  Origen 
writes  in  his  book  against  Celsus,  proving  that  the 
true  faith  had  remained  unshaken  amidst  all  the  errors 
which  assailed  it.  "  Simon  the  Samaritan,"  observes  the 
Alexandrian  writer,  "  wished  to  deceive  some  by  his 
sorcery,  and  he  did  then  succeed ;  but  now  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  will  find  above  thirty  Simonians  in  all 
the  world  :  perhaps  I  even  overrate  the  number,  for 
they  are  but  a  very  few  about  Palestine." 

The  character  and  heresies  of  Simon  have  been 
thus  enlarged  upon,  because  he  was  the  first  and  most 
influential  corrupter  of  the  Church  in  the  apostolic 
times.  We  have  mention  of  several  other  founders  ot 
sects  at  that  early  period,  who  from  the  similarity  of 
their  doctrines  to  those  of  Simon  may  be  classed  as  of 
his  school.  The  followers  of  Cleobius,  Dositheus, 
Gorthaeus,  and  others,  were  soon  extinct ;  but  their 
errors  flowed  further  down  the  stream  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  According  to  Ilegesippus,  those  gave  birth 
to  the  Menandrianists,  Marcionites,  Basilidians,  and 
others,  which  distracted  the  Church  in  its  infancy, and 
sent  out  false  Christs  and  prophets.  Of  Menander 
alone  I  shall  observe  that  he  reproduced  many  of  the 
extravagances  of  Simon  Magus,  such  as  that  the 
world  was  made  by  angels,  not  by  God  ;  but  as  he  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  as  is  most  probable,  he  reaches 
beyond  the  period  we  propose  to  illustrate. 

In  adverting  to  these  earliest  attempts  to  corrupt 
the  Christian  doctrines,  I  have  forborne  to  enter  into 
those  minuter  details  which  might  have  gratified  cu- 
riosity, but  would  hardly  have  tended  to  edification. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  select  as  much  as  possible  only 
those  features  of  error,  which,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  truth,  serve  to  illustrate  it  and  render  it 
more  lovely ;  and  although  it  has  been  well  observed, 
that  W'hilst  the  way  of  truth  is  one,  those  of  error  are 
infinitely  various,  still  in  that  variety  there  is  a  uni- 
formity, and  this  may  especially  be  remarked  in  all 
the  errors  and  corruptions  which  have  successively 
invaded  the  purity  of  the  Gospel.  The  Scriptures  un-" 
fold  the  two  fruitful  sources  from  whence  the  mischief 
proceeds ;  viz.  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and 
the  malice  of  the  devil,  who  was  a  liar  from  the  be- 
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ginning.  We  see  in  these  early  corruptions  of  Simon 
Magus  a  pretension  to  support  them  by  philosophy  ; 
since  many  of  his  errors  may  be  traced  back  to  Egypt, 
or  to  the  dreams  of  Zoroaster.  We  further  observe 
that  vain  deceit  which  men  generally  employ  when 
they  are  anxious  to  make  error  pass  current  for  truth, 
using  subtlety  of  argument  and  disputation,  studying 
to  recommend  by  adorning  that  which  is  unable  to  re- 
commend itself;  while  the  simple  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  requires  neither  embellishment  nor  subtle  dis- 
puting. The  traditions  of  men,  and  the  rudiments  of 
this  world,  are  generally  the  props  on  which  philo- 
sophy and  vain  deceit  repose. 

O  that  the  Divine  superintendence  over  all  that 
concerns  the  work  of  redemption,  may  inspire  each  of 
us  with  hopes  of  brighter  days,  when  all  error  shall 
have  been  purged  from  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  and 
men  shall  cease  to  follow  either  vain  philosophy  or 
deceit,  rejecting  the  traditions  of  men,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  world;  for  the  same  almighty  Being  that 
hath  preserved  can  propagate  and  increase,  and  is 
able,  by  his  all-creative  Spirit,  to  make  all  men  see 
what  the  mystery  of  godliness  is,  and  that  in  Christ 
Jesus  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  ; 
and  finally  that  he  may  conduct  us  to  that  place 
where  error  and  contention  cannot  enter,  but  where 
truth  and  love  shall  flourish  for  ever  ! 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MOTHER.— No.  II. 

BY  MRS.  MILNER. 

In  the  first  Number  of  '•  The  Christian  Mother "  I 
have  expressed  my  conviction  that  "  a  complete  system 
of  Christian  education,  so  far  as  regards  the  moral 
treatment,  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  affections  of  a 
child,  might  be  drawn  from  the  sacred  Scriptures." 
The  reader  will  observe  that  1  speak  now  of  moral,  not 
of  intellectual  education.  It  might  indeed  be  fairly 
affirmed,  that  if  the  moral  natttre  of  a  child  be  duly 
cultivated,  the  intellectual  training  of  that  child  can- 
not be  entirely  neglected.  For  it  is  impossible  so 
accurately  to  separate  the  different  faculties,  as  to 
bestow  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  on  any  one  set  of 
them  exclusively. 

For  instance,  if  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  my  child  the  duty  of  filial  obedience,  I  shall  very  ill 
execute  my  purpose,  if,  besides  enforcing  the  duty, 
I  do  not  more  or  less  fully  explain,  not  only  the  rea- 
sons why  it  is  obligatory  upon  him,  but  likewise  the 
benefits  which  will  accrue  to  him  from  fulfilling  it. 
His  reasoning  powers  are  thus  called  into  exercise  ; 
and  while  he  acknowledges  the  authority  of  God  in 
the  command,  **  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother," 
to  be  the  sufficient  ground  of  his  duty,  he  learns  to 
yield  to  that  authority  not  a  slavish,  but  a  rational 
obedience. 

But,  without  insisting  further  on  this  view  of  the 
subject,  let  us  recur  to  the  "original  proposition,  that 
with  respect  to  the  moral  education  of  her  children, 
the  Christian  mother  will  find  the  word  of  God  all- 
sufficient  to  supply  her  with  principles  and  motives. 
Warnings  and  examples,  directions  for  her  conduct  in 
cases  of  difficulty,  and  abundant  consolation  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  At  the  same  time 
she  must  constantly  remember,  that  to  find  this 
precious  ore,  she  must  enter  deeply  into  the  sacred 
mine.  It  does  not  lie  scattered  upon  the  surface,  to 
he  had  for  the  gathering  by  every  careless  passer-by  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  must  he  sought  for  by  diligent 


labour,  and  used  in    humble  dependence   upon  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty. 

A  few  instances  will,  perhaps,  best  explain  my 
meaning. 

A  mother  is  in  great  anxiety  concerning  her  child ; 
some  apparently  calamitous  change  of  circumstances, 
some  temptation  to  which  he  is  exposed,  or  some 
danger  in  which  he  is  involved  or  by  which  he  is 
threatened,  fills  her  mind  with  care  and  dejection. 
She  does  what  she  can  in  his  behalf;  but  her  efforts 
ai'e  unavailing ;  and,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  the 
impending  evil  is  remediless.  In  these  circum- 
stances, and  in  this  state  of  mind,  she  opens  her 
Bible  —  from  habit  perhaps,  or  with  that  listless 
feeling,  with  which,  under  the  pressure  of  affliction, 
the  most  sacred  duties  are  too  often  performed — 
she  turns  to  the  history  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt ; 
and,  although  the  narrative  is  already  familiar  to  her, 
she  finds  her  attention  unusually  interested  and  ex- 
cited. The  mind  must  be  in  a  congenial  state,  or  it 
will  scarcely  be  afiected  even  by  the  pathetic  narra- 
tives of  Scripture — the  wax  must  be  softened,  or  the 
seal  will  be  impressed  upon  it  in  vain. 

King  Pharaoh  issues  an  order  that  every  male 
child  of  Hebrew  parents  shall  be  drowned  in  the 
Nile.  A  certain  daughter  of  Levi,  aware  of  this 
cruel  decree,  brings  forth  a  lovely  son.  As  long  as 
she  can,  she  hides  him  ;  she  conceals  her  anxiety ; 
and,  notwithstanding  her  agonising  fear  that  his  in- 
fantine cries,  or  her  own  frequent  visits  to  his  place 
of  shelter,  may  betray  the  secret,  she  pursues  her 
ordinary  occupations  with  outward  serenity,  and  per- 
sists in  this  plan  for  three  months.  After  the  lapse 
of  that  time,  concealment  becomes  impossible — she 
can  no  longer  hide  him,  and  his  fate  is  apparently 
certain.  What  course  does  this  Hebrew  mother  pur- 
sue ?  One  last  effort  she  determines  to  make, — a 
hopeless  one  it  appears,  but  she  '*  hopes  ev«n  against 
hope."  She  makes  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes, 
"daubs  it  with  slime  and  with  pitch,"  puts  the  child 
therein,  and  lays  the  ark  among  the  flags  by  the 
river's  brink. 

The  story,  unequalled  perhaps  in  tenderness  and 
pathos,  is,  like  most  of  the  Scripture  narratives,  very 
briefly  told ;  but,  doubtless,  this  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham, in  that  moment  of  unutterable  anxiety,  com- 
mended her  helpless  infant  to  the  God  of  her  fathers  ; 
doubtless  the  "prayer  of  faith"  ascended  from  that 
river's  brink,  and,  like  a  cloud  of  hovering  incense, 
was  effectual  to  conceal  from  every  hostile  observer 
the  little  ark  which  contained  the  future  lawgiver  of 
Israel. 

The  mother  dares  not,  even  from  a  distance,  person- 
ally watch  over  the  safety  of  the  precious  deposit ; 
but  her  daughter,  the  sister  of  the  babe  thus  com- 
mitted to  the  immediate  protection  of  Jehovah,  lingers 
within  sight  of  the  reedy  banks  of  the  river,  to  watch 
what  shall  befall  him.  While  the  poor  Hebrew  girl  is 
thus  engaged,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  a  princess  of 
the  land,  comes  attended  by  her  maidens,  according 
to  the  simple  manners  of  her  age  and  country,  to 
wash  herself  in  the  stream  ;  and  seeing  the  ark  among 
the  flags,  she  sends  one  of  her  maids  to  fetch  it.  The 
Hebrew  maiden  can  no  longer  restrain  her  anxiety  so 
as  to  remain  at  a  distance ;  she  sees  the  well-known 
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ark  of  bulrushes  drawn  from  its  place  of  concealment; 
she  approaches  by  degrees,  and  stands  by  while  the 
princess  opens  it. 

No  words  but  those  of  Scripture  can  fitly  conclude 
this  aflecting  history.  "  And  when  she  had  opened  it, 
she  saw  the  child  ;  and,  behold,  the  babe  tvept.  And 
she  had  compassion  on  him,  and  said,  This  is  one  of 
the  Hebrews'  children.  Then  said  his  sister  to 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  Shall  1  go  and  call  to  thee  a 
nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women,  that  she  may  nurse  the 
child  for  thee  ?  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  to 
her,  Go.  And  the  maid  went,  and  called  the  child's 
mother.  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  unto  her, 
Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me  ;  and 
I  will  give  thee  thy  wages.  And  the  woman  took 
the  child  and  nursed  it.  And  the  child  grew  ;  and  she 
brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  he  be- 
came her  son." 

Great,  almost  inconceivably  great,  must  have  been 
the  tumult  of  joy  which  agitated  the  bosom  of  that 
Jewish  girl  when  she  received  permission  to  fetch  a 
Hebrew  nurse  for  the  infant ;  but  a  throb  of  happi- 
ness more  still  and  deep  swelled  the  grateful  heart  of 
the  mother,  when  once  more  in  safety  she  pressed 
that  infant  to  her  bosom  ! 

In  trembling  hope — if  indeed  the  feeling  could  be  so 
called,  in  which,  notwithstanding  her  humble  faith  in 
the  protection  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  so  much  of 
agonising  fear  was  blended — she  had  committed  it  in 
its  frail  ai'k  of  rushes  to  no  better  place  of  safety  than 
the  flags  by  the  river's  brink  ;  now  she  boldly  carries 
it  back  to  her  peaceful  home  ;  and,  far  from  dreading 
the  cruel  persecution  of  the  king,  brings  it  up  under 
royal  protection,  "  none  daring  to  make  her  afraid." 

Here  was  an  answer  to  "  the  prayer  of  faith  :"  this 
poor  woman,  a  true  daughter  of  Abraham,  finding 
herself  altogether  unable  to  protect  her  infant  from 
the  danger  which  threatened  him,  trusted  for  his 
preservation  to  the  God  of  her  fathers ;  and  having 
"  asked  in  prayer,  believing,"*  she  received  her 
petition  ;  "  according  to  her  faith "f  it  was  done  unto 
her. 

The  application  of  this  touching  narrative  to  the 
various  circumstances  in  which  a  Christian  mother 
may  find  herself,  is  sufficiently  obvious;  but  before  I 
proceed  to  the  few  remarks  which  may  be  needful 
in  conclusion,  one  observation  should  be  made. 

Some  persons  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  say,  "  "We 
admit  that  this  is  an  affecting  and  beautiful  narrative; 
we  admire  the  fortitude  displayed  by  the  Hebrew 
woman,  and  we  rejoice  in  its  success  and  reward. 
But,  although  persons  of  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind 
may  easily  erect  the  conduct  of  this  Jewess  into  an 
example  to  be  followed  by  Christian  mothers  in  the 
midst  of  the  clearer  light  which  they  enjoy, — what 
proof  have  we  that  any  such  application  can  legiti- 
mately be  made;  or,  indeed,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  mother  of  Moses,  admirable  though  it  was,  did 
really  spring  from  any  such  principle  as  that  which, 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  obtains  the  name  of 
faith  ?" 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  either  the  importance  or 
the  pertinence  of  these  inquiries.     If  the  conduct  of 
this   Jewish   woman   did  not    spring   from   a  living 
*  Matt,  xxi.  22.  t  Matt.  ix.  29. 


principle  of  faith,  it  ought  not,  and  could  not,  vath 
any  propriety  be  exhibited  for  the  imitation  of  Christ- 
ian mothers.  Nay,  even  if  the  Scriptures  had  left  us 
in  doubt  whether  it  did  or  did  not  spring  from  the 
same  effective  principle  which  induced  her  father 
Abraham  to  raise  the  knife  at  God's  command,  to 
slay  the  son  upon  whose  life  the  whole  series  of  the 
promises  of  the  Almighty  depended,  I  at  least,  not- 
withstanding all  the  beautiful  instruction  which  it 
cannot  but  suggest  to  the  mind,  should  never  have 
thought  of  applying  it  to  my  present  purpose.  But 
the  holy  Scriptures  themselves  have  determined  this 
point.  The  apostle,  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  has 
included  the  parents  of  Moses  in  that  "  great  cloud  of 
witnesses"  who  "  died  in  faith,  not  having  received 
the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were 
persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  con- 
fessed that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon 
earth."  "  By  faith,  Moses,  when  he  was  born,  was 
hid  three  months  of  his  parents,  because  they  saw  he 
was  a  proper  child ;  and  they  were  not  afraid  of  the 
king's  commandment." 

Since,  then,  there  can  remain  no  doubt  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  principle  by  which  this  daughter  of 
faithful  Abraham  was  actuated,  and  since  its  happy 
effects,  both  as  it  respected  herself  and  the  child  of 
her  solicitude,  are  so  apparent,  we  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pressing  upon  the  Christian  mother  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  exercising  "  like  precious  faith," 
as  it  regards  both  the  temporal  and  the  eternal 
interests  of  her  children.  It  maybe  said,  "This  is 
not  education."  I  admit  that  it  is  not;  but  it  is  a 
principle  which  will  exercise  a  more  pov^erful  influ- 
ence on  the  whole  course  of  a  mother's  training  of 
her  children  than  any  other  whatever.  So  far  from 
paralysing  her  own  endeavours,  it  will  invigorate  them 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  mother  of  Moses  did  not 
commit  him  to  the  ark  of  bulrushes,  till  further  con- 
cealment by  her  own  efforts  was  impossible.  So,  the 
Christian  mother  will  never  allow  herself  to  imagine 
that  prayer  will  preclude  the  necessity  for  exertion. 
She  will  look  upon  her  child  as  a  precious  charge 
committed  by  the  Almighty  to  her  care  ;  and  she  will 
act  as  if  the  words  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  "  Take  this 
child,  and  nurse  it  for  me,"  had  been  addressed  by 
him  to  herself.  She  will  labour  as  sedulously  as  if  her 
success  in  the  training  of  the  immortal  being  en- 
trusted to  her  depended  solely  on  herself:  in  her 
daily  intercourse  with  her  child,  she  will  inculcate 
Christian  principles,  and  foster  Christian  habits,  as 
industriously  as  if  she  neither  expected  nor  needed 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  her  eftbrts  ;  yet,  while  with 
implicit  obedience,  and  undoubting  faith,  she  acts 
upon  the  gracious  command,  "nurse  this  child  for 
me,"  she  will  feel  that  only  He  who  gives  the  com- 
mand can  give  the  power  to  fulfil  it  aright,  or  the 
blessing  without  which  the  most  zealous  effort  will  be 
ineffectual.  The  "  good  seed"  may  be  carefully  sown 
and  tended,  but  it  must  be  cherished  and  fostered  by 
the  sun  and  the  dews  of  heaven,  or  no  harvest  will 
follow  the  labour  of  the  cultivator. 

The  consolation  which  a  well-grounded  principle  of 
genuine  scriptural  faith  must  afford  under  all  circum- 
stances of  trial,  is  abundantly  manifest;  and  the 
Christian  mother  may  well  take  shame  to  herself  if 
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she  be  inferior  in  this  "  precious  grace"  to  the  poor 
Hebrew  woman,  who  only  "saw  the  promises  afar  off," 
and  lived  but  in  the  early  dawn  of  that  Gospel-light 
which  we  enjoy  in  its  meridian  day. 


THE  PREACHING  OF  THE  CROSS : 

^  Sermon, 

By  the  Rev.  John  Roeekt  Hall,  M.A. 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Chaplain  to  the 

Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

1  Cor.  i.  18. 
"  The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  tliat  perish 
foolishness ;  but  unto  us  which  are  saved  it  is  the 
power  of  God." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  differ- 
ence between  our  holy  religion  and  every 
false  creed,  and  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  its  Divine  origin,  is  this,  that,  instead  of 
attempting  to  conciliate  tlie  prejudices  and 
corrupt  passions  of  the  ungodly  world,  it 
wages  an  uncompromising  war  against  them. 
The  Gospel  does  not  seek  to  bring  us  near 
to  God  by  exalting  the  human,  and  lowering 
the  Divine  character  ;  neither  does  it  encou- 
rage us  to  trust  to  our  own  exertions  or  our 
own  riixhteousness  for  effectinix  our  recon- 
ciliation  with  him.  But  it  tells  us  plainly, 
that  we  are  sinners,  utterly  condemned  by 
the  holy  law  of  God,  and  that  our  only  hope 
of  salvation  is  through  the  merits  and  inter- 
cession of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  tells 
us,  moreover,  that  no  partial  obedience  or 
outward  morality  will  profit  us  any  thing, 
without  an  entire  surrender  of  the  heart  to 
God,  and  a  complete  '*  renewal  in  the  spirit  of 
our  minds,"  by  the  transforming  influence  of 
Divine  grace.  We  cannot  wonder  that  such  a 
religion  as  this,  w'hich  pays  no  court  to  human 
pride,  and  allows  of  no  compromise  with  car- 
nal lusts,  should  be  offensive  to  the  mind  of 
the  natural  man ;  and  that  he  should  esteem  the 
scheme  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  Gospel 
to  be  little  better  than  "  foolishness."  This 
is  in  itself  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Gos- 
pel is  from  God ;  for  of  course,  if  it  were  a 
human  production,  it  would  have  been  framed 
more  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  ideas 
of  the  natural  man,  that  it  might  be  more 
likely  to  conciliate  the  favour  and  good  opi- 
nion of  the  world.  But  "  God's  thoughts 
are  not  our  thoughts,  neither  are  his  ways 
our  ways."  He  is  a  Being  of  perfect  holi- 
ness, while  we  are  altogether  sinful  and  cor- 
rupt. We  are  a  fallen  race,  and  the  Gospel 
is  manifestly  intended  for  us  in  that  condi- 
tion. It  deals  with  us,  from  first  to  last,  as 
sinners,  who  have  fallen  from  that  state  in 
which  Adam  was  created,  and  are  "  very  far 
gone  from  original  righteousness  ;"  and  it 
shews  us  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  be 
reconciled  to  God,  and  restored  to  the  divine 


image,  preparatory  to  our  admittance  into 
heaven.  This  must  be  always  borne  in 
mind ;  for  it  is  the  ignorance,  either  real  or 
pretended,  of  man's  fallen  state,  that  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  errors  in  religion,  and  causes 
men  to  reject  the  humiliating  doctrines  of 
the  cross.  It  is  this  ignorance  that  induces 
the  Socinian  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  and  divinity  of  Christ ;  it  is  this 
that  leads  the  self-righteous  man  to  trust  to  his 
own  imperfect  obedience  as  the  ground  of 
his  acceptance  with  God  ;  and  it  is  this  that 
causes  multitudes  to  encourage  a  vain  hope 
that,  because  they  have  been  tolerably  cor- 
rect in  their  outward  conduct,  God  will 
receive  them  into  favour,  although  they  have 
never  been  brought  to  repentance,  nor  expe- 
rienced any  inward  renovation  of  heart.  To 
all  these  persons  "  the  preaching  of  the  cross 
is  foolishness;"  and  such  it  always  must, be, 
until  they  have  been  truly  convinced  of  their 
lost  and  helpless  state,  and  of  their  utter 
inability  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
God's  justice.  But  no  sooner  are  their  eyes 
opened  to  see  the  extent  of  their  guilt,  than 
they  perceive  how  admirably  suited  to  their 
wants  is  the  Gospel  scheme  of  salvation,  and 
they  thankfully  flee  for  refuge  to  the  hope 
there  set  before  them.  In  all  this  the  hand 
of  God  is  plainly  manifest ;  and  even  if  there 
w^as  no  outward  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  our  holy  religion,  this  strong  inter- 
nal evidence  is  sufficient  to  establish  its  divine 
origin. 

Having  made  these  few  observations,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  more  immediate 
subject  of  the  text,  and  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  what  is  meant  by  "  the  preaching  of 
the  cross ;"  and  what  are  the  results  which 
this  preaching  produces. 

"  The  preaching  of  the  cross" — or,  in  other 
words,  the  preaching  "  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified," — was  declared  by  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  to  be  the  great  subject  of  a 
Christian  minister's  discourse.  He  "  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  else ;"  and  though 
no  one  was  better  qualified  than  he  was  to 
make  use  of  "  the  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom"  for  the  gratification  of  his  hearers, 
we  find  throughout  all  his  epistles,  whether 
he  is  inculcating  doctrine  or  practical  duties, 
that  this  is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the 
source  and  the  object  of  every  thing  he  has 
to  say.  It  was  "  the  word  of  reconciliation," 
which  was  committed  to  him  as  God's  am- 
bassador ;  "  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them  ;"  and  that 
consequently  there  was  a  free  and  full  for- 
giveness for  all  penitent  believers.  This  was 
the  Gospel  message  which  it  was  St.  Paul's 
privilege  and  joy  to  deliver,  and  these  same 
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glad  tidings  are  still  proclaimed  by  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ.  Our  first  object  is  to  con- 
vince our  people  that  they  are  sinners,  and 
that,  as  such,  they  are  obnoxious  to  the  wrath 
of  God.  This  forms  a  very  important  part  of 
*'  the  preaching  of  the  cross;"  for  we  cannot 
of  course  expect  that  any  one  will  be  induced 
to  look  to  Christ  for  salvation,  until  he  has 
been  deeply  convinced  of  his  own  sinfulness 
and  inability  to  fulfd  the  law  of  God.  There- 
fore we  make  this  the  foundation  of  our 
preaching ;  and  we  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
corruption  of  human  nature  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  holiness  of  God  on  the  other  :  and 
we  thus  hope  to  awaken  our  hearers  to  a 
sense  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  and  to  lead 
them  in  self-abasement  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  We  wish  to  wound  ^^?'s^,  in  order  that 
we  may  heal  aftenvards ;  and  as  w'e  know 
that  there  can  be  no  pardon  without  repent- 
ance, and  no  real  repentance  without  sorrow 
for  sin,  we  are  never  so  well  pleased  as  when 
we  hear  the  anxious  inquiry  of  a  trembling, 
conscience-stricken  sinner,  "  What  must  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?"  Then  is  it  our  privilege 
to  point  to  that  spotless  "  Lamb  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  w^orld ;"  and  to  assure 
the  inquiring  penitent,  that  if  he  truly  "  be- 
lieves in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  shall  be 
saved." 

The  sins  of  the   world  were  the  cause  of 
Christ's  death,  and  man's  recovery  from  his 
fallen  state  was  the  object  of  it.     Christ  died, 
in  fact,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  those  who 
hope  to  derive  benefit  from  his  death  must 
renounce  all  other  modes   of  reconciliation, 
and  look  to  him,  as  the  wounded  Israelites 
looked  to  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
that  they   may   be  healed   of  their  spiritual 
wounds.     And  not  only  is  remission  of  past 
sins  freely  granted  to  all  penitent  believers 
by  reason  of  Christ's  death,  but  all  other  spi- 
ritual benefits  must  be   traced  to   the  same 
source.     From   Christ   the    believer    derives 
sanctification     no     less     than     justification. 
Through  him  he   is   made  holy  as  well   as 
righteous,  and  saved  from  the  present  power 
and    love,    no    less    than    from    the    future 
penalty  of  sin.     For  though  one  chief  object 
of  Christ's   death   was   doubtless    to    satisfy 
the  justice  of  God,  by  making  an  atonement 
for  our  guilty  race,  and  thus  to  restore  us 
to  the  Divine  favour,  we  must  ever  bear  in 
mind  what  the  Scripture  saith,  that  "  he  gave 
himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  pecu- 
liar people  zealous  of  good  works."    He  died 
not  only  to  reverse  our  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, but  to  purify  us,  and  "  make  us  meet 
to  be  partakers  of  a  heavenly  inheritance." 
And    this    is  one   of  the   greatest  blessings 
resulting  from  his  death,  and  forms  an  essen- 


tial part  of  *'  the  preaching  of  the  cross ;" 
for,  think,  my  brethren,  how  could  guilty, 
polluted  mortals,  such  as  we  are,  appear  in 
the  presence  of  that  "  God  who  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,"  and  *'  in  whose 
sight  the  very  heavens  are  not  clean,"  unless 
we  were  previously  sanctified  and  "  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  our  minds?"  how  could  we 
gain  entrance  into  heaven  ?  or  how  could  we 
hope  to  experience  the  slightest  enjoyment 
there  ?  Vain  indeed,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, would  have  been  the  Saviour's  death, 
and  vain  our  prospects  of  heavenly  joy,  if 
he  had  effected  nothing  more  than  our 
deliverance  from  the  punishment  of  sin. 
But  the  believer  receives  not  only  a  free  and 
full  pardon  for  what  is  past,  but  strength 
also  to  forsake  his  former  "  dead  works," 
and  to  serve  God  in  newness  of  life.  By 
union  with  Christ  he  receives  of  his  abund- 
ant fulness,  and  is  made  partaker  of  those 
spiritual  blessings  which  are  treasured  up  in 
him.  As  the  branch  derives  nourishment 
from  the  vine,  so  does  the  Christian  derive 
daily  support  from  that  risen  Saviour  "  with 
whom  his  life  is  hid;"  and  by  the  continual 
supplies  of  grace  which  he  receives  from 
him,  he  imbibes  new  hopes  and  new  affec- 
tions, and  is  enabled  to  "  put  off  the  old 
man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the 
deceitful  lusts,"  and  gradually  to  "  put  on 
the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness." 

Thus  from  the  death  of  Christ  is  derived 
every  blessing  ;  pardon  for  past  sins,  deliver- 
ance from  the  present  dominion  of  sin,  and 
"  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord."  And  thus,  through  the  death  and  re- 
surrection of  the  second  Adam,  is  sinful  man 
restored  to  the  favour  of  God  and  the  divine 
image,  from  which  he  had  fallen.  Nay,  more  ; 
St.  Paul  seems  plainly  to  intimate  that,  as  a 
believer  in  Christ,  he  is  even  in  a  more  glo- 
rious condition  than  if  Adam  had  never  fallen. 
"  Shall  I  say,"  asks  Hooker,  "  thai  he  is  more 
perfectly  righteous  than  if  he  himself  had  ful- 
filled the  whole  law  ?  I  must  take  heed  what 
I  say.  But  the  apostle  saith,  *  God  made 
him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  him.'  Such  we  are  in  the  sight  of  God 
the  Father,  as  is  the  very  Son  of  God  him- 
self. We  care  for  no  knowledge  in  the  world 
but  this,  that  man  hath  sinned,  and  God 
hath  suffered ;  that  God  hath  made  himself 
the  Son  of  man,  and  that  men  are  made  the 
righteousness  of  God."  Well  may  the  Gos- 
pel be  called  "^  glad  tidings  of  great  joy;" 
and  well  might  the  heavenly  host  rejoice  at 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  who  purchased  these 
blessings  for  man.  And  if  joy  and  love  thus 
animated  the  angels  of  God  at  the  prospect 
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of  the  redemption  of  the  world,  how  much 
greater  love  ought  to  occupy  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  actually  made  partakers  of 
this  mercy  !  As  believers  in  Christ,  redeemed 
by  his  blood,  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  with 
all  the  privileges  and  hopes  of  God's  adopted 
children,  our  hearts  should  overflow  with  love 
and  gratitude  for  such  undeserved  mercy  ; 
and  our  continual  inquiry  should  be,  "  What 
shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his 
benefits  towards  me  ?" 

It  is  the  believer's  privilege  to  live  near 
to  God,  and  to  walk  in  the  way  of  his  com- 
mandments. He  is  "  God's  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  he 
should  walk  in  them ;"  and  he  is  constrained 
by  love,  much  more  effectually  than  by  any 
fear  of  punishment,  to  yield  unto  his  hea- 
venly Father  a  willing  obedience  of  heart 
and  soul,  and  to  strive  to  "  adorn  the  doc- 
trine of  God  his  Saviour  in  all  things." 
Thus  we  see  how  the  wisdom  of  God  is  dis- 
played in  every  part  of  the  scheme  of  man's 
salvation;  and  hoW;,  notwithstanding  the 
freeness  and  completeness  of  a  sinner's  par- 
don, the  performance  of  good  works  is  still 
secured  in  a  far  more  effectual  way  than 
man's  wisdom  could  possibly  have  devised. 
And  here  let  us  observe  the  place  which 
good  works  are  intended  to  hold  in  "  the 
preaching  of  the  cross."  We  must  never 
venture  to  put  them  forward  in  the  slightest 
degree  as  the  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope  ; 
"  for  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  Neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  we  omit  them,  as  if 
they  were  worthless  in  the  sight  of  God. 
We  must  beware  both  of  self-righteousness 
and  licentiousness  ;  and  while  we  preach  the 
doctrines  of  grace  without  reserve,  we  must 
impress  upon  our  people  that  holiness  and 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God  are  still  neces- 
sary to  salvation ;  and  that  it  is  by  "  walking 
religiously  in  good  works"  that  they  will 
finally  "  through  his  mercy  attain  to  ever- 
lasting felicity." 

This,  then,  my  brethren,  is  the  meaning  of 
"  the  preaching  of  the  cross,"  and  this  is  the 
scheme  which  God  has  in  his  mercy  revealed 
for  making  man  holy  and  happy.  How 
plainly  can  we  trace  the  hand  of  its  divine 
Author  in  every  part !  and  how  different  is 
it  from  any  thing  devised  by  human  skill ! 
In  the  Gospel  man  is  proved  to  be  a  sinner, 
helpless  and  condemned,  and  yet  a  free  for- 
giveness is  proclaimed  to  him.  He  is  told 
that  he  is  a  debtor,  who  has  nothing  where- 
with he  can  pay  what  he  owes  ;  and  no  sooner 
does  he  acknowledge  this  truth  than  the  debt, 
however  great,  is  remitted.  He  is  told,  lastly, 
that  he  can  do  nothing  to  merit  eternal  life, 


or  to  secure  his  admission  into  heaven ;  and 
yet  he  is  enjoined  to  "  work  out  his  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  and  to 
"  strive"  as  earnestly  to  "  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate"  as  if  success  depended  altogether 
upon  his  own  exertions.  AH  this  is  so  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  ideas  of  the 
natural  man,  and  so  humiliating  to  the  pride 
of  human  reason,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  so  many  should  esteem  it  *'  foolishness." 
If  it  was  foretold  of  the  Founder  of  our  holy 
religion  himself,  that  he  should  be  "  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,  and  that  when  we 
should  see  him,  there  was  no  beauty  in  him 
that  we  should  desire  him  ;"  and  if  this 
prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  wrought  such  mighty  miracles, 
and  "  spake  as  never  man  spake," — we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  his  Gospel  should  meet 
with  no  better  reception  among  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  proclaimed.  When  Si- 
meon foretold  that  the  child  whom  he  took 
in  his  arms  was  *'  set  for  the  fall  and  rising 
again  of  many  in  Israel,"  he  signified  the 
different  results  which  would  attend  the 
preaching  of  Christ's  Gospel.  To  some 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  "  a  savour 
of  death  unto  death  ;  and  to  others  a  savour 
of  life  unto  life."  And  this  is  an  awful 
thought,  which  presents  itself  continually  to 
our  mind,  that  our  preaching  must  either 
prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  those  who 
hear  it.  If  it  is  not  blessed  to  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  it  will  serve  to  increase  their 
condemnation  ;  for  they  who  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  Gospel  message  will  of  course  incur 
a  far  greater  measure  of  guilt  than  if  they 
had  never  heard  it.  *'  If  Christ  had  not 
spoken  to  them"  by  the  mouth  of  his  minis- 
ters, "  they  had  not  had  sin  ;  but  now  they 
have  no  cloak  for  their  sin,"  nor  will  they 
have  any  excuse  to  offer  for  their  wilful 
rejection  of  the  Gospel.  "The  preaching  of 
the  cross  is  to  them  that  iKrish  foolishness." 
Such  persons  must  of  course  iierish,  because 
they  reject  the  only  means  which  God  has 
provided  for  their  salvation.  This  is  ex- 
pressly declared  by  our  Lord  himself:  "  Go 
ye,"  said  he  to  the  apostles,  "  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture. He  that  believeth  and  is  baptised  shall 
be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned." 

But  though  "  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is 
foolishness  to  them  that  perish  ;"  and  though 
there  are  so  many  who  "  will  not  go  to  Christ 
that  they  may  have  life,"  it  is  a  blessed 
thought,  that  to  multitudes  of  humble  Chris- 
tians "  it  is  the  power  of  God."  These  are 
they  "  who  are  saved;"  these  are  they  who 
are  ^^  called,"  and  who  "  through  grace  obey 
the  calling,"  and  whose  eyes  being  opened 
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to  see  their  lost  and  helpless  state,  cordially 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and 
flee  for  refuge  to  the  hope  there  set  before 
them.  The  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  is 
no  longer  foolishness  to  an  awakened  sinner, 
but  "  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God,"  exactly  suited  to  his  necessities.  He 
sees  in  it  all  the  perfections  of  the  Deity 
united  and  glorified  :  God's  justice  displayed 
in  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  yet  his  mercy 
exercised  in  the  pardon  of  the  sinner ;  his 
truth,  and  love,  and  perfect  holiness,  all  shewn 
forth  in  harmony  with  each  other ;  and  he 
rejoices  to  know  that  "God  can  be  just,  and 
yet  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in 
Jesus."  Such  is  the  change  produced  in  a 
sinner's  vie7v  of  divine  truth.  And  equally 
wonderful  is  the  change  produced  in  his  p*«c- 
ticc.  He  is  now  animated  by  a  new  principle, 
which  constrains  him  to  deny  himself  cheer- 
fully for  his  Master's  sake.  He  feels  that,  as 
a  Christian,  he  is  "  not  his  own,  but  bought 
with  a  price  ;"  and  therefore  it  is  his  anxious 
desire  to  *'  glorify  God  in  his  body  and  his 
spirit,  which  are  God's."  Here,  then,  we  see 
how  truly  "  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  the 
power  of  God  to  those  who  are  saved."  We 
see  this  not  only  in  the  sublime  nature  of 
its  doctrines,  and  in  the  purity  of  its  moral 
precepts,  but  chiefly  in  the  practical  effect 
which  it  produces  upon  a  sinner's  life.  The 
Gospel  contains  within  itself  a  quickening 
and  life-giving  principle,  and  it  is  this  which 
eminently  distinguishes  it  from  every  other 
system  of  morality.  We  find,  indeed,  in  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  best  heathen  moral- 
ists, very  earnest  exhortations  on  the  subject 
of  virtue  and  vice ;  but  where  is  there  an 
instance  of  their  influencing  one  single  sin- 
ner so  as  to  induce  him  to  forsake  his  sins, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God  ? 
They  contained  no  motive  or  principle  which 
could  influence  the  heart  of  man.  The  hea- 
then systems  of  morality  were  like  a  piece  of 
machinery  from  which  the  mainspring  was 
wanting  ;  they  had  nothing  to  set  them  in 
motion,  and  therefore,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, they  were  wholly  inefficient.  But  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  we  have  a  most  perfect 
system  of  morality,  infinitely  superior  to 
every  thing  else  of  the  kind,  enforced  by  the 
most  powerful  motives,  and  containing,  within 
itself,  the  seeds  of  life,  capable  of  imparting 
vigour  to,  and  entirely  renovating,  the  moral 
character  of  man.  No  moral  teaching  could 
ever  convince  a  man  of  sin,  or  bring  him  from 
darkness  into  light.  But  "  the  word  of  God 
is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword  ;"  and  this  power  is  not  only 
shewn  in  the  first  conversion  of  a  sinner,  but 
in  the  sustaining  and  strengthening  of  his 
after-life.     There  is  no  difficulty  or  trial  to 


which  a  Christian  can  be  exposed  in  this 
world,  for  which  the  Gospel  does  not  provide 
a  remedy.  Is  he  afflicted  ?  he  is  comforted 
by  the  assurance  that  "  his  light  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  him 
a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory."  Is  he  tempted  ?  the  Gospel  reminds 
him  that  he  has  a  sympathising  Saviour,  who, 
"  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered  being 
tempted,  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted."  It  teaches  him,  in  fact,  to  look  to 
the  cross  of  Christ  as  a  remedy  for  every  ill. 
But  chiefly  is  the  Gospel  proved  to  be  "  the 
power  of  God,"  by  the  comfort  which  it  affords 
a  Christian  in  his  dying  hour.  How  strik- 
ing is  the  contrast  between  the  death-bed  of  a 
worldly  sinner,  who  has  no  hope  beyond  the 
grave,  and  one  whose  heart  and  treasure  is 
in  heaven  !  The  believer  looks  upon  death 
without  fear,  because  it  is  disarmed  of  its 
sting;  he  falls  "  asleep  in  Jesus"  full  of  joy- 
ful hope,  because  "  he  knows  that,  if  the 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dis- 
solved, he  has  a  building  of  God,  a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.'* 
"  To  him  to  die  is  gain,"  and  he  looks  for- 
ward to  death  with  peace  and  joy,  rather  than 
with  doubt  and  dread,  because  he  knows  that 
in  his  case  it  is  the  gate  that  openeth  to  ever- 
lasting life.  Thus,  in  health  and  in  sickness, 
in  life  and  in  death,  does  the  Gospel  prove  to 
be  "  the  power  of  God"  to  the  comfort  and 
support  of  a  Christian's  soul ;  and  thus,  weak 
and  helpless  as  he  is  in  himself,  he  is  made 
*'  more  than  a  conqueror  through  Him  that 
loved  him." 

God  grant  that  all  who  are  here  present 
may  "  become  fools,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  wise  ;"  and  then  they  will  find  from  joyful 
experience,  that  though  *'  the  preaching  of 
the  cross  is  foolishness"  to  those  who  are 
"  wise  in  their  own  conceits,"  it  is  "  the 
power  of  God"  to  the  salvation  of  their 
souls. 


ASTRONOMY. 
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No.  IX. 

THE  EQUALISATION  OF  TEMPERATURE  BY  THE 

ATMOSPHERE. 

"  He  was  seen  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind."— 2  Sam.  xxii.  11. 

The  equalising  power,  upon  the  earth's  temperature,  of 

the  mass  of  ivaters  which  covers  seven-tenths  of  its 

surface  has  been  described.     This,  however,  did  no 

other  cause  co-operate  with  it,  would  only  be  felt  on 

the  shores  of  the  ocean  ;  and  thither — driven  from  the 

inland  regions  by  tierce  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold — 

all  the  forms  of  organised  being  would  congregate. 

What  power,  then,  ec^ualising  the  distribution  of 
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temperature,  shall  travel  deep  into  tlie  bosom  of  the 
vast  continents  of  the  earth,  over  tracks  whose  radiat- 
ing power,  their  natural  heat,  and  the  heat  they  receive 
from  the  sun,  are  infinitely  varied  ?  What  shall  barter 
heat  and  cold,  with  a  mutual  advantage,  between  the 
sultry  regions  of  the  equator  and  the  ice-bound  pole, 
and  moisture  between  the  ocean  and  the  desert  — 
between  the  tepid  marshes  of  the  tropics  and  the  arid 
steppes  which  stretch  their  vast  expanse  around  the 
frigid  zone? 

That  the  scheme  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  Him  in 
whose  "  hand  are  all  the  corners  of  the  earth"  (Ps.  xcv. 
4,)  may  complete  itself  before  the  mind,  it  asks,  how 
shall  this  equalising  power  of  heat,  and  cold,  and 
moisture,  climb  the  high  mountains  of  the  earth,  pe- 
netrate its  deep  valleys,  enter  the  hidden  recesses  of 
the  forest,  minister  to  every  shooting  bud  and  leaf 
a  subdued  influence,  and  temper  itself  to  the  feeble 
life  of  every  tender  plant  and  gentle  flower?  The 
answer  meets  us  at  once  —  In  the  atmosphere.  "He 
bringeth  forth  the  winds  out  of  his  treasures"  (Jer. 
X.  13). 

As  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
are  covered  by  its  waters,  so  is  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth — land  and  ocean,  mountain  and  valley — 
covered  by  the  fluid  air. 

"  The  frnjamenf,  expanse  of  liquid,  pure, 
Transparent,  elemental  air,  diffus'd 
In  circuit  to  the  uttermost  convex 
Of  this  great  round."— P«r.  Lost,  book  vii.  2C3. 

We  exist  at  the  bottom  of  that  vast  continuous  sea; 
we  are  born  into  it ;  and  when  we  cease  to  drink  of  it 
at  every  inspiration,  we  cease  to  live. 

This  ocean  of  the  air  possesses  properties,  in  respect 
to  the  equalisation  of  heat,  which  include  all  those  of 
the  ocean  of  waters,  but  are  of  greater  activity.  Its 
elasticity  renders  it  far  more  e.rpa7isive  from  any  in- 
crease of  temperature  than  water  is,  and  therefore  far 
more  buoyant. 

For  this  reason,  when  heated,  it  becomes  more 
readily  displaced  by  the  surrounding  colder  and  hea- 
vier air,  and  powerful  currents  are  thus  established' 
in  the  fluid  atmosphere,  by  variations  of  temperature 
which  would  scarcely  cause  them  to  be  perceived  in 
the  fluid  ocean.  It  is  incorporated  with  these  currents 
of  the  air  that  excessive  heat  is  borne  up  and  carried 
away  high  above  the  earth's  surface  with  a  prevailing 
tentlency  towards  the  frigid  zones,  and  cold  made  to 
creep  along  in  contact  with  it  towards  the  region  of 
perpetual  heat. 

Thus  are  the  great  astronomical  varieties  of  tem- 
perature intermingled  and  blended  by  the  atmosphere, 
nevertheless  with  an  infinity  of  modifications,  subject 
to  an  infinite  variety  of  local  causes,  and  suited  to 
the  boundless  diversity  of  the  scheme  of  God's  creative 
providence. 

To  this  blending  and  equalising  effect  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  eqiial  temperature  of  the  ocean  largely  con- 
tributes. 

Seven-tenths  of  the  atmosphere  perpetually  covers 
the  ocean,  and  thus  partakes  in  that  uniformity  of 
temperature,  in  respect  to  the  seasons,  which  peculiarly 
belongs  to  the  sea. 

Besides  a  more  ready  formation  of  currents,  the 
elasticity  of  the  air  gives  it  yet  another  property, 
tending  eminently  to  the  equalisation  of  temperature, 
and,  in  fact,  necessary  to  the  equalising  power  of  the 
wind. 

The  earth's  surface  may  be  considered  as  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  of  the  air.  The  higher,  therefore,  is  any 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  earth's  surface, 
the  less  is  its  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  this  ocean, 
and  the  less,  therefore,  is  the  pressure  upon  it  of  the 
air  which  is  above  it ;  and  being  elastic  and  less  pressed, 
the  air  is  there  less  condensed,  or  more  rare. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  as  we  ascend  higher,  we 
of  necessity  find  the  air  rarer  or  lighter ;  a  fact  which 


is  at  once  verified  if  a  barometer  be  carried  to  any 
elevated  spot. 

Now  this,  whilst  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  that 
elasticity  of  the  air  which  ministers  to  so  many  other 
useful  purposes,  is  also  a  most  wise  provision  for  this 
end,  that  it  keeps  the  great  currents  of  the  atmo- 
sphere down  to  the  earth's  surfa«e.  It  causes  them  to 
flow  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  of  the  air  instead  of  at 
the  top,  as  do  the  currents  of  the  ocean  of  waters. 
Were  it  otherwise,  these  currents  would  range  on  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Immediately  that  the  air  became  heated  by  contact 
with  the  heated  earth,  it  would  ascend  in  a  vertical 
column  until  it  reached  the  extreme  surface  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  along  that  surface  it  would  determine  a 
current,  imperceptible  on  the  earth's  surface  as  are 
the  surface-currents  of  t/ie  ocean  in  its  depths.  Thus 
we  should  experience  no  motion  of  the  sluggish  air 
from  place  to  place,  no  "  winds  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  heaven ;"  but  a  stagnant  and  perpetual  calm, 
unbroken  except  by  continual  exhalations  and  upward 
currents  ;  a  dense  curtain  of  vapour  would  overspread 
us,  beneath  whose  shade  would  reign  fierce  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  and  the  pestilence  spread  wide  her 
wings.  But  •'  the  goodness  of  God  endureth  con- 
tinually" (Ps.  Hi.  1).  "  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and 
vapours,  and  stormy  winds  fulfil,"  therefore,  "  his 
word"  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8)  ;  and  are  "  turned  round  by 
his  counsels,  that  they  may  do  whatsoever  he  com- 
mandeth  them  on  the  face  of  the  world  in  the  earth" 
(Job,  xxxvii.  12). 

The  heated  air  ascends,  indeed,  by  reason  of  the 
greater  density  of  the  cold  air  about  it;  but  after  a 
short  ascent,  it  attains  a  region  where  the  surrounding 
medium — altlwugh  it  may  be  colder — is  but  equally 
dense.  There,  then,  its  ascent  terminates.  It  is 
there — instead  of  at  the  surface  of  the  atmosphere  — 
that  it  begins  to  spread  itself,  and  there  it  deter- 
mines its  current.  Along  this  region,  comparatively 
near  to  the  earth's  surface,  it  distributes  its  heat, 
radiating  part,  and  propagating  the  rest  by  contact — 
bearing  it  in  a  current,  at  first  inclined  downwards, 
to  some  point  perhaps  far  removed  from  that  where 
it  arose,  and  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  sub- 
jacent air  wherever  it  passes. 

By  the  laws  of  hydrodynamics  the  motion  of  this 
current  above  necessarily  brings  about  a  motion  of  the 
air  beneath  it;  a  result  which  is  favoured  by  its  con- 
tinual tendency,  as  it  cools,  to  descend. 

jNforeover,  the  original  displacement  of  this  mass  of 
air  is  brought  about  by  a  motion  of  the  air  around  it, 
and  the  motion  of  this  air  supposes  that  of  some 
other  mass  of  air  adjacent  to  it,  that  of  a  third,  and 
so  on.  Thus  every  variation  in  the  temperature  of 
the  lower  air  propagates  a  series  of  displacements  of 
its  mass  along  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  currents  in 
a  region  more  or  less  elevated  above  it.  These  are 
the  winds. 

Higher  than  the  region  of  the  winds,  the  mass  of  the 
atmosphere  is  comparatively  untroubled^- they  rage  at 
the  botto7n  of  that  mighty  ocean,  and  do  not  ruflie  its 
surface.  By  the  marvellous  wisdom  of  this  disposition, 
the  heat  which  the  winds  bear  with  them  is  made  not 
to  waste  itself  in  the  higher  atmosphere,  but  to  cherish 
the  earth.*  They  carry  it  from  the  torrid  zone  not  only, 
as  do  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  to  the  shores  of  northern 

*  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  current  of  air  flowing  over  a 
Avarmer  surface,  whether  of  land  or  water,  becomes  in  the  space 
of  an  tionr  penetrated  with  the  same  temperature  as  the  surface 
over  which  it  travels,  to  the  depth  of  eighty  feet.  Our  easterly- 
winds  present  a  remarkable  example  of  the  circumstances  under 
Mhich  the  temperature  of  one  region  is  borne  to  another.  In  the 
spring  and  early  summer  their  direction  is  from  tlie  east  and 
north-cast,  and,  coming  from  the  cold  steppes  of  Siberia  over  the 
northern  limit  of  the  great  central  plain  of  Europe,  they  reach  us 
chilled  and  frozen.  In  the  autumn  their  direction  is  south-east, 
and  they  traverse  the  sultry  region  of  Arabia  and  Asia  Minor  : 
they  are  then  hot  and  thirsty. 
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and  temperate  regions,  but  over  the  broad  surface  of 
the  land — over  hill  and  valley,  through  the  deep  forest 
into  the  matted  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  amongst  the 
tangled  grass;  and  no  stunted  shrub,  or  hidden  flower, 
or  weed,  is  too  humble  to  be  beneath  their  ministry. 

With  ?/.v  each  particular  scheme  and  contrivance  of 
our  skill  and  judgment  is  directed  to  one  particular 
object,  or  at  most  embraces  two  or  three  objects  in  its 
design.  It  is  thus  that  fiyiite  wisdom  of  necessity 
guides  the  operation  oi  finite  power.  With  God  it  is 
otherwise.  The  same  scheme  of  his  creative  wisdom 
is  directed  to  an  infinity  of  objects,  embraces  an 
■infinHy  of  results.  One  property  of  matter,  for  in- 
stance, works  out  the  great  purposes  of  nature  in  an 
infinity  of  difterent  ways. 

Thus  it  is  of  the  property  of  expansion  by  heat. 
Who  shall  number  the  phenomena  which  arc  included 
under  tiiat  one  property  ?  The  equalisation  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  water  is  but  one  of  a  count- 
less multitude.  Take  this  other  example.  At  every 
expiration  breath  leaves  the  body  of  every  living 
creature,  which  a  second  time  inhaled  would  be  poison. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  provision  that  it  may  instantly  be 
lifted  up  and  carried  away.  That  provision  is  in  the 
expansibility  of  the  air.  Again  ;  the  breath  has  carried 
with  it  a  constituent  part  of  the  living  organisation,  a 
portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  blood.  That  this  should 
be  lost  in  the  great  system  of  nature,  would  violate 
that  principle  of  economy  which  is  its  pervading  law ; 
the  winds  therefore  bear  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
breath,  eventually,  not  through  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  so  as  to  sweep  it  along  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  earth's  surface,*  until, 
by  an  inscrutable  process,  it  is  taken  up,  and  reincor- 
porated with  some  form  of  vegetation ;  to  become,  per- 
haps, an  article  of  food  a  second  time,  and  to  return, 
through  the  same  cycle  of  change — animal  food,  the 
chyle,  the  absorbents,  the  blood,  the  arteries,  the 
veins,  the  respiration  of  some  living  animal,  and  the 
winds  —  again  to  assist  in  the  process  of  vegetation. 
"  O  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth!" 
"  In  thy  hand  is  every  living  thing,  and  the  breath 
of  all  mankind"  (Job,  xii.  10). 


MAN'S  SUPERIORITY  OVER  OTHER 
CREATURES. 

B\  C.  M.  BURNETT,  ESQ.f 

The  remarkable  superiority  which  man  maintains  over 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  spite  of  his  great 
physical  inferiority  to  many  of  them,  is  a  phenomenon 
so  singular,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  much  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  the  discovery  of  its  natural 
cause.  Losing  sight  of  the  declaration  of  God,  made 
known  to  us  in  revelation,  that  man  was  to  have  do- 
minion over  the  works  of  creation,  and  that  all  things 
were  to  be  put  under  his  feet,  some  persons  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  not  an  in- 
herent something  in  his  corporeal  frame  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  almost  incredible  power  which  he 
exercises,  with  little  opposition,  over  all  the  other 
denizens  of  the  earth.  But  if  he  be  contemplated  in 
relation  to  his  physical  nature  alone,  we  may  with 
truth  affirm,  that  man  is  the  greatest  anomaly  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  A  creature  in  many  respects 
so  poorly  provided  with  means  of  defence  against  the 
innumerable  foes  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  so  desti- 

•  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  remarkable  for  its  weight,  and  greatly 
heavier  than  atmospheric  air. 

+  Author  of  "  The  Power,  "Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as 
displayed  in  the  Animal  Creation." 


tute  of  the  ordinary  means  which  are  bestowed  with 
such  liberality  upon  all  other  creatures  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and 
the  operation  of  other  physical  causes, —  we  see  man 
the  undisputed  lord  of  every  thing  that  has  life;  the 
whale,  the  crocodile,  the  elephant,  the  horse,  the 
venomous  reptile,  or  the  huge  saurian,  are  alike  defied 
and  subdued.  It  is  probable  that  the  physical  inferi- 
ority of  man,  so  manifestly  to  be  traced  in  his  orga- 
nisation, is  one  of  the  many  means  taken  by  the 
Creator  to  convince  us  that  his  ways  are  above  our 
comprehension.  *'  Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot 
find  him  out;  he  is  excellent  in  power  and  in  judg- 
ment. Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  It  is  high 
as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hellj 
what  canst  thou  know?" 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  thought  that,  in  en- 
dowing a  creature  with  the  extraordinary  power  which 
is  given  to  man,  the  Creator  would  have  employed 
greater  mechanical  means,  and  have  bestowed  a  much 
larger  share  of  physical  strength  than  is  conferred  upon 
the  lower  animals  ;  and  we  cannot  but  be  astonished 
when  we  consider  that  so  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  man  is  physically  the  most  unprotected  of 
beings.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  Almighty  power  which  forced  themselves 
upon  the  mind  of  Solomon,  who  applied  his  heart  to 
know  wisdom,  but  who  found  that  he  could  not  com- 
prehend or  explain  all  the  works  of  God.  **  I  beheld 
all  the  works  of  God,  that  a  man  cannot  find  out  the 
work  that  is  done  under  the  sun ;  because  though  a 
man  labour  to  seek  it  out,  yet  he  shall  not  find  it ; 
yea,  farther,  though  a  wise  man  think  to  know  it,  yet 
shall  he  not  be  able  to  find  it." 

If,  prior  to  all  experience,  the  question  of  man's 
superiority  had  been  considered  by  human  beings, 
undoubtedly  that  superiority  would  have  been  denied. 
But  revelation  had  declared  the  fact  from  the  begin- 
ning :  independent  of  reason,  and  unrefuted  by  expe- 
rience, the  fact  has  perfectly  coincided  with  those 
memorable  words,  "  Man  shall  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 
How  true  this  prophecy  has  proved  to  be,  under  all 
circumstances,  even  the  most  disadvantageous,  I  need 
not  here  endeavour  at  length  to  shew.  Even  those 
portions  of  the  human  race  on  which  the  arts  of 
civilisation  have  scarcely  dawned,  have  ever  possessed 
the  power  to  subdue  all  creatures  to  their  service. 
Indeed,  among  many  savage  nations  this  power  seems 
to  have  been  more  extensive  than  among  civilised 
people;  and  we  read  of  men  contending  with  the 
gigantic  crocodile,  and  subduing  the  formidable  shark, 
in  their  native  element.  The  extraordinary  power 
which  man  holds  over  the  most  deadly  serpents,*  is 
another  instance  of  his  superiority  over  the  brutes. 
**  Surely  the  serpent  will  bite  without  enchantment  ;"f 
yet  there  have  been  instances  of  men  descending, 
without  fear  or  danger,  into  caverns  and  other  sub- 
terranean recesses  where  these  reptiles  are  known  to 
congregate :  and  what  is  so  surprising  as  the  facility 

*  Some  birds  also  have  been  shewn  to  possess  a  wonderful 
power  over  serpents, 
t  Eccles.  X.  11. 
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with  which  the  huge  crocodile  is  completely  subjugated 
to  man  ?  The  methods  of  capturing  this  formidable 
creature  have  been  practised  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  are  recorded  by  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  others; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  early  times  of  Job 
this  animal  was  subdued  by  the  dexterity  of  man,  as 
we  read  in  the  40th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  several  plans  which  had  been 
practised  by  the  ancients  to  subdue  the  crocodile, 
when  the  Almighty  appeals  to  Job,  if  he  thought  such 
means  would  be  available  in  subduing  leviathan  — 
an  animal  now  known  to  have  been  a  crocodile  in 
form,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions.*  After  the 
flood,  man's  dominion  over  all  the  lower  creatures  was 
guaranteed  in  yet  stronger  terms :  "  And  the  fear  of 
you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be  upon  every  beast," 
&c.  And  how  truly  has  this  been  fulfilled!  The 
fiercest  animals  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  man.  It 
has  been  said  of  the  lion,  that,  when  it  lives  near  the 
village  or  huts  of  Indians,  being  acquainted  with 
man  and  the  force  of  his  arms,  it  will  fly  and  leave  its 
prey  at  the  sight  of  a  woman  or  even  a  child.  Tigers, 
too,  instinctively  avoid  the  haunts  of  men. 

Without,  however,  accumulating  instances  of  this 
kind,  let  us  shortly  inquire  into  the  cause  of  man's 
superiority.  If  he  is  destitute  of  so  much  which 
when  possessed  by  other  animals  constitutes  their 
superiority,  it  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  be  said  to 
take  precedence  of  other  animals  in  virtue  of  his 
organisation.  **  If,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim,  "  he  owe  his  arts  to  his  hands,  why  do  not 
idiots  invent?  why  do  painters  drop  the  pencil, 
sculptors  the  chisel,  and  architects  the  compass,  as 
soon  as  their  understanding  is  deranged ;  while  other 
individuals  bring  forth  stupendous  works  by  the  assist- 
ance of  crippled  hands  or  of  stumps?"  And  since  his 
power  over  the  brute  is  so  undoubted,  it  must  follow 
that  for  this  power  he  is  indebted  to  other  circum- 
stances. Respecting  the  cause  in  question,  revela- 
tion furnishes  us  with  sufficient  information.  "  There 
is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  him  understanding."  This  is  the  means  which 
God  has  appointed  in  order  to  give  man  authority 
over  the  brutes.  It  is  this  which  lifts  him  above  the 
rest  of  the  creation,  and  places  him  upon  the  eleva- 
tion which  he  maintains,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  dis- 
advantages of  his  physical  constitution. 

From  this  subject  we  may  learn,  that  with  God 
nothing  is  impossible;  and  though  it  surpasses  our 
finite  comprehension  to  discover  why  it  has  pleased 
Him  to  choose  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  con- 
found the  strong,  yet  we  see  the  fact  clearly  displayed 
in  the  structure  of  man's  body,  which  proves  that  the 
power  he  possesses  is  derived  from  God.  Upon 
the  lower  creatures,  that  great  Being,  who  is  the  God 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  has  bestowed  an  inferior 
spirit,  which  enables  them  all  to  take  their  stations 
according  to  his  Divine  appointment.  "  But  ask  now 
the  beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee ;  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  they  shall  tell  thee :  or  speak  to  the 
earth,  and  it  shall  teach  thee;  and  the  fishes  of  the 
sea  shall  declare  unto  thee.     Who  knoweth  not  in  all 

*  •'  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  a  hook,  or  his  tongue 
with  a  cord  whicli  thou  lettest  down .'  canst  thou  put  a  hook 
into  his  nose?" 


these  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  wrought  this  ? 
In  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and 
the  breath  of  all  mankind"  (Job,  xii.  7-10). 


C!)c  Cabinet. 

Selfishness  is  a  sin  which  so  saturates  the  entire 
man,  and  yet  is  so  subtle,  that  even  when  dominant  it 
is  little  suspected.  Here  and  there  its  operation  ijjay 
occasionally  be  detected  ;  but  usually  it  is  hidden  out 
of  sight.  When  it  would  outwardly  appear,  then  2ipon 
principle  it  is  quickly  and  resolutely  thrust  away  and 
disowned  :  when  another  discloses,  or  even  intimates 
the  rooted  evil,  instead  of  conviction,  humility,  horror 
being  produced,  anger  arises,  and  resentment  follows ; 
too  often  the  faithful  friend  is  considered  an  enemy  ; 
and  the  secure  soul  goes  on  in  its  selfishness,  gaining 
strength  and  complacency  by  time.  The  early  and 
feeble  barriers  of  propriety  and  delicacy  are  over- 
stepped, and  the  strong  obstacles  of  a  tender  con- 
science and  grateful,  sensitive  heart  are  forced  aside. 
The  way  is  now  plain  and  easy,  and  every  object  of 
thought  but  one  is  presently  lost  sight  of.  The  man 
becomes  necessarily  and  inveterately  selfish,  is  aban- 
doned, or  rather  abandons  himself,  to  the  worst  of  his 
enemies,  the  deadly  destroyer  in  his  own  bosom. — 
Remains  of  Rev.  C.  J.  Paterson,  edited  by  Archdeacon 
C.  J.  Hoare. 

The  Humanity  of  Christ. — The  life  and  walk  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  during  his  agonising  sufferings 
here  below  was  only  a  development  of  those  perfec- 
tions which  were  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  Deity  from 
eternity  in  an  unfathomable  abyss.  Thus  impurity  of 
any  kind  would  have  been  an  improper  channel,  and 
could  not  have  received  the  perfections  of  Deity,  so  as 
to  develop  them  into  visible  life.  If  you  wish  to 
exhibit  the  beautiful  and  primary  colours  of  light,  you 
must  use  a  pellucid  prism.  The  humanity  of  the  Son 
of  God  was  perfectly  free  from  all  sin  and  pollution  ; 
hence  the  perfections  of  Deity  evinced  their  beauty 
to  us  in  his  humanity  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  proper  medium,  v/hen  exposed  to  the  sun,  shews 
its  primary  colours.  The  Sun  of  righteousness,  in 
the  sufferings  of  humanity,  resolves  all  the  glories  of 
Deity — into  what  ?  into  all  the  beauties  and  excel- 
lencies of  Him  who  is  light  inaccessible.  The  per- 
fections of  God,  concentrated  in  the  faculties  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Saviour,  pour  forth  all  their  refluent 
streams  in  the  graces  of  his  humanity.  God  is  incom- 
prehensible to  finite  being.  The  naked  eye  never 
could  have  discovered  the  beauties  of  light  in  the 
sun  ;  but  by  an  intervening  medium  we  become  fully 
acquainted  with  them.  Behold,  then,  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. — Rev.  W. 
lloivels. 

The  Saviour  pointed  out.  —  "  Behold  the  fire 
and  the  wood ;  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt- 
offering  ?"  "  ]\Iy  son,  God  will  provide  himself  a 
lamb  for  a  burnt-offering."  Ages  rolled  away  after 
this  prophecy  was  given.  Abraham  and  Isaac  re- 
turned from  the  mount,  where  they  had  foreshadowed 
the  love  of  the  eternal  Father,  and  the  obedience  of 
the  only-begotten  Son.  One  patriarch  after  another 
was,  moreover,  gathered  unto  his  people.  Isaac  and 
Ishmael  buried  Abraham  ;  Esau  and  Jacob  buried 
Isaac;  Jacob  yielded  up  the  ghost;  and  afterwards 
Joseph  died,  and  all  his  bretliren,  and  all  that  genera- 
tion. Still,  however,  the  answer  of  faithful  Abraham 
was  echoed  on,  "God  will  pi-ovide  himself  a  lamb." 
It  was  the  language  of  pious  exultation  ;  it  was  the 
unceasing  voice  of  prophecy  ;  it  was  the  substance  oi" 
all  the  multiplied  types  and  shadows  contained  in 
Jewish  ordinances.  The  altar  of  the  tabernacle,  while 
it  journeyed  slowly  and  painfully  through  the  wilder- 
ness, repeated  from  stage  to  stage  the  uninterrupted 
promise,  "  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb ;"  and  the 
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more  stately  altar  at  Jerusalem,  while  it  smoked  with 
its  thousands  of  victims,  and  was  surrounded  by  its 
multitudes  of  worshippers,  cried  with  a  clearer  and 
a  louder  voice — in  the  midst  of  the  courts  of  the 
Lord's  house  it  continually  cried — "  God  will  provide 
himself  a  Iamb."  And  at  last  came  one  who  was 
greater  than  a  prophet ;  there  was  the  voice  of  one 
crying-  in  the  wilderness,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." — Sermons, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle, 

Earthliness  of  Man's  Nature.  —  Nothing  is 
more  humiliating  to  a  mind  truly  fixed  upon  God, 
than  the  mixture  of  earthly  leaven  which  often  works 
within  us,  and  debases  the  character  of  our  most 
spiritual  pursuits.  It  continually  reminds  us  of  the 
state  of  imperfection  to  which  man  has  been  reduced 
since  sin  came  into  the  world ;  so  that,  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  human  attainments,  there  is  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  contracted  scope  of  our  faculties  ;  and  in 
the  purest  moments  of  heavenly  communion,  we  are 
constrained  to  acknowledge  the  intrusion  of  low  and 
worldly  associations.  Like  the  apostles,  whose  eyes 
were  heavy  at  the  moment  of  the  transtiguration  of 
their  Lord,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  mind  of  man  were 
not  able  to  contemplate  with  a  steady  gaze  the  highest 
glories  of  heaven,  even  when  revelation  has  removed 
the  veil  that  shrouded  them.  Those  in  particular  who 
exercise  the  ministerial  office  have  occasion  to  feel 
more  than  others  this  infirmity. —  Sumner^ s  Ministerial 
Character  of  Christ. 

Law. — Sins  which  are  committed  against  the  first 
table  of  God's  ten  commandments  are  not  so  much 
regarded  by  the  world  as  those  which  are  committed 
against  the  second  :  and  yet  what  are  the  sins  done 
by  a  poor  wretch,  who  according  to  law  and  justice  is 
hanged,  compared  to  the  sins  of  a  false  teacher,  who 
daily  destroys  many  poor  people,  and  kills  them  both 
in  body  and  soul? — Gems  of  Luther. 

False  Toleration.  —  The  boasted  peaceableness 
about  questions  of  faith  too  often  proceeds  from  a 
superficial  temper,  and  not  seldom  from  a  supercilious 
disdain  of  whatever  has  no  marketable  use  or  value, 
and  from  indifference  to  religion  itself.  Toleration  is 
an  herb  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the  soil  of  in- 
difference ;  but  the  weed  has  none  of  the  virtue  of-the 
medicinal  plant,  reared  by  humility  in  the  garden  of 
zeal.  —  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Refiection. 

Be  not  iiigii-minde]),  but  fear.  — We  ought  to 
be  humbled  on  account  of  the  manifold  decays  and 
abatements  of  the  grace  of  God  in  us,  our  aptness  to 
leave  our  first  love  (Rev.  ii.  4).  How  did  Hezekiah 
fall  into  an  impolitic  vain-glory  in  shewing  all  his 
treasures  to  the  ambassadors  of  a  foreign  prince ! 
thereby  kindling  a  desire  in  him  to  be  master  of  so 
rich  a  land,  as  soon  as  God  left  him  to  himself 
(2  Kings,  XX.  12,  13).  How  quickly,  without  conti- 
nual husbandry,  will  a  garden  or  vineyard  be  wasted 
or  overgrown  with  weeds !  How  easily  is  a  ship, 
when  it  is  at  the  very  shore,  carried  with  a  storm 
back  into  the  sea  again  !  How  quickly  will  a  curious 
watch,  if  it  lie  open,  gather  dust  into  the  wheels,  and 
be  out  of  order !  Though,  therefore,  we  may  have 
found  sweetness  in  religion,  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
comfort,  yea  heaven,  in  good  duties,  power  against 
corruptions,  strength  against  temptations,  triumph 
over  afflictions,  assurance  of  God's  favour,  vigour,  life, 
and  great  enlargement  of  heart  in  the  ways  of  godli- 
ne.=is  ;  yet  for  all  this' let  us  not  be  high-minded,  but 
ioar.  Ileniember,  the  flower  that  is  wide  open  in  the 
morning  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  may  be  shut 
up  in  the  evening  before  night  come.  If  the  sun  had 
not  stood  still,  Joshua  had  not  taken  vengeance  on  the 
enemy  (Jos.  x,  13);  and  if  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
do  not  constantly  shine  upon  us  and  supply  us,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  pursue  and  carry  on  any  victorious 
aiVections. — Bishop  Reynolds. 


SABBATH  THOUGHTS. 

BY  MRS.  ABDY. 
{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

Alas,  a  heavy  lot  is  mine  to  bear, 

Dwelling  the  crowded  city's  walls  within, 
And  hearing,  on  this  day  of  peace  and  prayer, 

The  oft-repeated  sounds  of  worldly  din  ! 
O,  it  is  hard  to  know  that  men  profane 
The  Sabbath's  morning  hours  with  sordid  gain, 
And  give  to  revelry  and  pleasures  light 
The  calmness  of  its  sweet  and  sacred  night. 
Close  to  my  home  —  yet  boast  no  power  to  stay 
Their  rebel  course,  or  summon  them  away. 

Yes,  on  these  objects  I  have  sadly  dwelt. 

Till  my  vex'd  spirit,  chaf'd  with  all  around, 
Perchance  more  anger  at  their  sin  hath  felt 

Than  in  a  sinner's  bosom  should  be  found ; 
Then  have  I  trac'd  in  thought  some  valley  lone, 
Where  traffic's  restless  tumult  is  unknown. 
And  sigh'd  to  join  the  simple  peasant  throng. 
Passing  the  primrose-cover'd  paths  along. 
Seeking  their  profit  from  God's  holy  dome. 
Their  pleasure  from  the  tranquil  joys  of  home. 

Yet  have  I  check'd  my  peevish  discontent, 

And  felt  that  God  hath  with  a  kind  design 
To  all  who  love  his  ways  some  trial  sent. 
And  in  his  wisdom  hath  allotted  mine 
To  lie  amid  the  crowded  scenes  of  life. 
Perchance  if  far  remov'd  from  human  strife, 
My  spirit  in  dull  apathy  might  sink  ; 
Perchance  I  might  in  fond  contentment  think 
This  lovely  earth  my  place  of  final  rest: 
God  knows  my  heart,  and  judges  for  the  best. 

And  though  surrounding  evils  I  deplore. 

From  inward  sources  I  can  peace  obtain  ; 
I  can  the  Gospel's  precious  leaves  turn  o'er, 
And  worship  God  within  his  sacred  fane; 
I  may  to  prayer  and  praise  devote  the  hours. 
As  though  I  dwelt  'mid  quiet  streams  and  bowers. 
The  children  of  the  Lord,  whate'er  their  lot. 
On  this  blest  day  I  feel  should  murmur  not ; 
But  live  within  themselves,  retir'd,  apart. 
Holding  the  silent  Sabbath  of  the  heart. 


FROM  "  SUTTEES." 

BY  J.  F.  LONGMIRE.* 

Let  Rome's  Pantheon  to  the  clouds  aspire 

In  mimic  mockery  of  the  Olympian  quire  ; 

Mendeli's  marbles  crown  Athena's  fane, 

And  mountain-pyramids  tower  o'er  Misraim's  plain  : 

Be  this  tliy  glory,  Albion,  to  have  built 

A  sacred  refuge  from  the  arm  of  guilt ; 

With  blest  ambition  burn  alone  to  be 

Oppression's  foe,  and  conquer  but  to  free. 

♦  "  Remains  of  the  late  James  Fox  Longmire ;  with  a  Memoir, 
by  D.  Longmire,  B.A."  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  1834.— This 
volume  has  but  lately  fallen  into  our  hands,  though  published 
some  time  ago.  It  is  an  interesting  record  of  the  career  of  a 
youth  of  excellent  promise. 
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Through  Time's  long  vista,  see,  on  India's  strand, 

Prophetic  eye  !  the  future  pilgrim  stand. 

No  arch  records  his  country's  sculptured  praise, 

Nor  glittering  domes  their  marble  homage  raise  ; 

Nor  startled  from  deep  sleep,  he  hears  aghast 

The  tumbling  monuments  of  ages  past. 

While  babbling  story  tells  the  officious  lore 

How  Britain  planned,  and  Britain  piled  of  yore. 

No  ;  dearest  country,  other  praise  be  thine  ! 

He  sees  around  him  peaceful  valleys  shine  ; 

The  solemn  churchyard  throws  its  pious  gloom 

Where  widows  perish'd  on  their  husbands'  tomb  ; 

Smile  golden  harvests  where  the  war-horse  trod. 

Pagan  pagodas  own  tlie  Christian's  God. 

Live  mercy's  praises  in  the  breast  of  all, 

While  temples  totter,  and  while  empires  fall  ; 

And  should  their  earthly  flow'r  forgotten  fade, 

Like  morning  dew,  or  twilight's  fitful  shade, 

Angels  transplant  it  to  its  native  sky. 

Where  beauty  wears  the  bloom  that  cannot  die. 

Enough  of  arms  !  when  Plassy's  *  plain  reveal'd 

The  iron  horrors  of  its  hard-fought  field  — 

Cornwallis,  Clive,  and  either  Wellesley's  name. 

Hath  won  the  noblest  meed  of  mortal  fame  — 

A  nobler  coronal,  of  brighter  glow. 

Is  wreath'd  to  deck  the  saintly  conqueror's  brow : 

The  Christian  warriors  other  weapon  wield, 

By  other  trumpet  marshall'd  to  the  field  ; 

Another  banner  waves  its  folds  above. 

O'er  other  heroes,  and  that  banner  —  love. 

Heaven's  proudest  archives  in  their  page  enshrine 

Thy  deeds  of  glory,  Swartz,  Buchanan,  thine  ! 

Nor  Martyn's  early  laurels  droop  untold, 

While  seraph  choirs  attune  their  harps  of  gold: 

Nor,  Isis,  his  thy  margent  groves  among, 

Who  wak'd  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  song : 

Though  smiling  England  bless'd  her  favourite's  birth. 

He  heard  Heaven's  call  —  to  die  on  foreign  earth: 

Yes ;  lingering  memory  delights  to  dwell  . 

Where  her  lov'd  Heber  fought,  and  Heber  fell. 


Demoniacal  Possession. — The  imaginary  absence 
of  an  adequate  motive  seems  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  some  have  questioned  the  reality  of 
the  demoniacal  possessions  of  the  New  Testament. 
Due  consideration,  however,  will  shew  that  an  im- 
portant end  was  answered  by  allowing  Satan  to  ex- 
ercise his  power  in  this  extraordinary  way  at  the 
period  of  our  Lord's  advent.  In  the  awful  spectacle 
of  human  beings  possessed  by  the  powers  of  darkness, 
the  world  beheld  an  appropriate  illustration  of  the 
malignant  character  and  terrible  might  of  Satan,  and 
a  striking  portrayal  of  his  dreadful  agency  upon  the 
soul ;  while  in^  the  dispossession  of  the  emissaries  of 
the  evil  one  the  great  goodness  and  the  superior 
power  of  Christ  were  remarkably  and  visibly  displayed. 
The  degradation  of  the  intellect,  the  deprivation  of 
the  use  of  the  senses,  the  absence  of  shame,  the  dwell- 
ing in  untamable  fierceness  amongst  the  receptacles  of 
the  dead,  the  insupportable  wretchedness,  the  violent 
convulsions,  the  self-inflicted  tortures,  the  constant 
attempts  at  self-destruction,  the  terror  of  God's  pre- 
sence,— were  fearfully  emblematic  of  the  dreadful 
effects  of  Satan's  power  over  the  inward  man.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  restoration  to  perfect  sanity  and  to 

*  Plassy's  field  is  celebrated  for  a  terrible  defeat  of  the  Sou- 
bahdav  by  Clive. 


the  intercourse  of  society,  the  sitting  in  composure  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  the  wish  to  be  allowed  the  pri- 
vilege of  remaining  in  communion  with  him, — were 
beautifully  representative  of  the  blessed  results  of  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Our  Lord,  in  fact, 
declared,  that  these  visible  triumphs  over  the  prince 
of  darkness  were  plainly  indicative  of  the  approach  of 
other  victories  of  a  spiritual  character ;  clearly  sig- 
nificant of  the  commencement  of  that  empire  which 
will  eventually  extend  itself  over  all  the  nations  of  tho 
earth,  to  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  usurper's  power. — 
From  tho  Txjpical  Part  of  our  Lord's  Teaching,  hy 
Josiah  W.  Smith. 

Drunkenness. — I  should  regret  exceedingly  if  it 
should  be  deemed  by  any  one  that  the  reading  of  that 
proclamation  is  a  mere  act  of  formality.  It  is  a 
solemn  admonition  to  us  all,  in  our  several  stations,  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  public  by  the  suppression 
of  vice  in  every  form.  Not  merely  to  judges,  not 
merely  to  magistrates,  does  that  proclamation  apply, 
but  to  all  persons  ;  and,  gentlemen,  we  who  are  called 
periodically  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  to  repress  crime,  to  deliver  the  innocent,  and 
punish  the  guilty,  happy  should  we  be  if  our  labours 
and  anxieties  were  diminished  by  the  prevention  of 
crime.  In  a  county  next  adjoining  to  this,  it  was 
my  pain  to  observe,  that,  in  one  of  the  blackest  calen- 
dars I  have  ever  seen,  not  less  than  one-third  of  the' 
crimes  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cation. I  would  earnestly  exhort  not  only  magis- 
trates, but  parish- officers,  and  all  other  persons,  to 
assist  in  repressing  this  crime.  I  have  had  means  of 
knowing  also,  that  tlie  masters  of  manufactories  may 
exercise  a  very  wholesome  influence  indeed  in  putting 
it  down;  and  if  they  will  but  exercise  it  with  firmness 
towards  those  who  are  under  them,  I  am  sure  that  the 
vice  will  thereby  be  very  much  diminished.  I  have 
taken  leave  to  make  these  observations,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  experience  I  have  had  of  the  misery  to 
which  the  crime  of  drunkenness  leads.  It  arms  the 
hand  with  violence  ;  it  gives  the  dishonest  man  spirits 
to  go  through  the  crime  which  he  meditates  ;  it  leads 
very  often  to  a  degree  of  violence  which  the  man  who 
indulges  in  it  did  not  at  first  contemplate  ;  and  it  often 
gives  him  courage  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  blood. — 
Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Chester  Assizes,  by  Mr. 
Baron  Guriiey. 

The  Psalms. —  By  far  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  Psalms  to  the  present  and  all  future  times  is, 
their  figurative  or  parabolical  character  —  the  se- 
condary sense  in  which  they  prophetically  describe,  in 
lineaments  thiat  can  seldom  be  mistaken,  the  life  and 
offices  of  the  Redeemer,  the  whole  mystery  of  salvation 
by  Jesus  Christ.  I  dare  not  say  that  this  esoteric,  but 
most  important  sense,  is  adumbrated  in  every  indi- 
vidual psalm  ;  because  I  well  know  that  there  are  many 
in  which  it  is  not  to  be  found  without  a  very  licentious 
exercise  of  the  fancy,  and  even  then  without  any 
advantage  from  the  supposed  discovery.  But  the 
numerous  references  to  this  spiritual  signification 
Vi'hich  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  striking 
parallelism  of  these,  as  well  as  other  passages  in  the 
eye  of  every  one,  to  particular  parts  of  the  great  drama 
that  is  unfolded  in  the  Gospel  dispensation,  form  an 
incontrovertible  proof  that,  in  the  pre- ordinance  of 
infinite  Wisdom,  the  first  was  from  the  beginning 
designed  to  be  a  general  type  of  the  second. —  Dr. 
Mason  Good. 
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ON  PRAYER  FOR   DIVINE   ILLUMINATION. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bissland,  M.A. 

Rector  of  Hartley  Maudytt,  Hants. 

The  human  mind,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  is 
naturally  enveloped  in  spiritual  darkness  — 
in  Other  words,  man  is  naturally  ignorant  of 
those  saving  truths  which  refer  to  his  ever- 
lasting happiness,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
which  is  essential  for  his  present  peace.  This 
is  powerfully  illustrated  by  the  deplorable 
state  of  heathen  nations,  even  when  advanced 
to  a  high  degree  of  civilisation.  The  most 
enlightened  of  their  philosophers  were  la- 
mentably ignorant  of  the  true  character  of 
the  divine  Being  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder, 
therefore,  at  the  spirit  of  the  apostle  being 
stirred  within  him  when  he  saw  the  whole 
city  of  Athens  given  to  idolatry,  and  beheld 
an  altar  erected  to  *'  the  unknown  God."  The 
fact  is,  that  until  enlightened  from  on  high, 
man  is  utterly  incapable  of  arriving  at  any 
correct,  definite  notion  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter, or  any  acquaintance  with  his  own, 
as  a  rational  and  accountable  being ;  and  in 
nothing  has  the  divine  beneficence  been  more 
fully  manifested  than  in  the  gracious  revela- 
tion set  forth  in  the  Bible. 

And  yet,  even  where  the  Bible  is  possessed, 
and  even  under  circumstances  where  it  is 
habitually  read,  it  remains  to  many  a  sealed 
book  —  to  the  learned  as  well  as  to  the  un- 
learned, to  the  man  of  high  attainments  in  the 
ranks  of  literature  as  to  the  untutored  pea- 
sant ;  and  this  is  in  no  small  degree  to  be 
referred  to  a  neglect  of  prayer  for  divine 
illumination,  to  an  unwarrantable  leaning  to 
the  strength  of  the  natural  understanding,  and 
arising  in  many  instances  from  that  root  of 
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incalculable  evil,  pride  of  heart.  Elihu  felt 
the  need  of  being  instructed  by  God,  when  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  prayer,  "  that  which  I 
see  not,  teach  thou  me"  (Job,  xxxiv.  32).  The 
psalmist  knew  by  what  instrumentality  divine 
knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  :  "  the  entrance 
of  thy  word  giveth  light"  (Ps.  cxix.  130). 

There  are  many  subjects  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  referring  to  the  eternal  purposes  of 
Jehovah,  which  it  has  not  been  his  good  plea- 
sure to  reveal,  for  they  are  the  secret  things 
which  belong  to  him.  When  our  Lord  was 
asked,  *'  Are  there  few  that  be  saved?"  his 
answer  clearly  proved  that  the  question  was 
unsuitable  :  and  when  Peter  inquired  con- 
cerning John,  *'  Lord,  what  shall  this  man 
do?"  the  dignified  rebuke  of  Jesus  must  have 
convinced  the  apostle  that  this  was  no  busi- 
ness of  his.  There  is  to  be  a  limit  to  human 
investigation  into  spiritual  things,  when  it 
would  overstep  the  bounds  which  have  been 
set  by  the  Almighty,  and  when  it  cannot  in 
any  way  minister  to  edification,  and  further 
the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

But  there  are  other  truths  of  an  essentially 
diflferent  character — truths,  the  knowledge  of 
which  cannot  be  prized  too  highly,  and  which 
it  is  of  incalculable  importance  that  they 
should  be  clearly  comprehended,  and  practi- 
cally brought  home  to  the  heart.  Such  are 
those  of  the  sinner's  justification  in  the  sight 
of  God,  of  the  nature  of  that  momentous 
change  wrought  upon  the  heart  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  means  graciously 
devised  for  the  restoration  of  fallen  man  to 
the  inheritance  he  has  forfeited.  When  the 
jailor  of  Philippi  earnestly  inquired  how  he 
might  be  saved,  the  question  was  legitimate, 
and    it    immediately  obtained  a  ready  and 
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simple  and  comprehensive  answer.  And 
yet  how  extensive  is  ignorance  on  these  vital 
points  of  Christian  doctrine,  even  in  a  Chris- 
tian country!  How  many,  with  the  Bible  in 
their  hands,  and  by  no  means  unread  in  its 
pages,  are  yet  lamentably  ignorant  of  the 
simplest  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  stumble 
at  its  plainest  declarations,  and  ask,  with  the 
astonishment  of  the  master  in  Israel,  *'  How 
can  these  things  be  ?"  We  must  not  limit 
spiritual  blindness  to  the  regions  which 
the  sun  of  mercy  has  not  as  yet  enlightened, 
or  suppose  that  this  blindness  presents  it- 
self amongst  the  untaught,  licentious  dregs 
of  the  community.  It  pervades  all  classes. 
It  envelopes  almost  all  characters  —  all,  in 
fact,  who  have  not  been  led  to  a  sense  of  the 
insufficiency  of  man,  by  his  own  powers,  to 
fathom  the  depths  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  to 
investigate  those  high  and  holy  mysteries 
into  which  the  angels  themselves  desire  to 
look.  How  inexpressibly  striking  is  the 
prophet's  exclamation  with  respect  to  this 
very  subject!  "  Stay  yourselves,  and  won- 
der ;  cry  ye  out,  and  cry :  they  are  drunken, 
but  not  with  wine  ;  they  stagger,  but  not 
with  strong  drink.  For  (he  Lord  hath  poured 
out  upon  you  the  spirit  of  deep  sleep,  and 
hath  closed  your  eyes  :  the  prophets  and  your 
rulers,  the  seers  hath  he  covered.  And  the 
vision  of  all  is  become  unto  you  as  the  words 
of  a  book  that  is  sealed,  which  men  deliver 
to  one  that  is  learned,  saying,  Read  this,  I 
pray  thee :  and  he  saith,  I  cannot ;  for  it  is 
sealed.  And  the  book  is  delivered  to  him 
that  is  not  learned,  saying,  Read  this,  I  pray 
thee  :  and  he  saith,  1  am  not  learned"  (Is. 
xxix.  9-12). 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  this 
ignorance  on  spiritual  subjects,  however,  it 
is  delightful  to  reflect  that  the  most  gracious 
and  animating  encouragement  is  held  forth 
in  the  Bible  to  induce  us  to  pray  for  that 
"unction  from  the  Holy  One"  which  "teacheth 
all  things."  Not  a  few,  indeed,  are  seriously 
depressed  with  a  sense  of  their  ignorance  of 
scriptural  truth.  They  anxiously  desire  to 
be  more  enlightened,  more  fully  instructed, 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  things 
which  belong  to  their  everlasting  peace. 
Such  persons  need  not  be  dispirited,  if  they 
go  as  humble  suppliants  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  For  what  says  the  apostle  ?  "  If  any 
man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not ;  and  it  shall  be  given."  This  declara- 
tion of  St.  James  fully  coincides  with  that 
of  the  Almighty  himself  by  the  mouth  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  :  "  Call  unto  me,  and 
1  will  answer  thee,  and  shew  thee  great  and 
mighty  things,  which  thou  knowest  not." 
Leaning  on  this  immutable  promise,  the  dili- 


gent and  earnest  inquirer  after  divine  truth 
need  not  doubt  but  that  he  shall  be  taught 
of  God ;  that  he  shall  become  gradually 
more  and  more  enlightened ;  that  the  mists 
in  which  he  is  enveloped  will  be  dispersed  ; 
and  that  he  shall  attain  to  a  clearer  appre- 
hension of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  No 
language  can  be  more  explicit  than  that  in 
which  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  to  guide  into  all 
truth  is  vouchsafed. 

The  man,  therefore,  who  remains  in  ignor- 
ance of  God's  will,  and  the  plan  of  saving 
mercy  set  forth  in  the  Gospel,  has  himself 
alone  to  blame.  He  must  have  neglected  to 
pray  for  heavenly  teaching.  He  must  either 
have  had  no  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  spi- 
ritual knowledge,  or  have  set  about  the  in- 
vestigation of  divine  truth  in  a  self-confident 
spirit.  He  cannot  have  been  willing  to  sit 
at  the  Saviour's  feet  as  a  humble  and  a 
ready  learner.  It  is  this  which  renders  spi- 
ritual blindness  more  a  fault  than  a  misfor- 
tune, which  renders  the  ignorant  without 
excuse.  Whatever  may  be  God's  purpose 
concerning  the  heathen,  who  have  never 
heard  of  the  Saviour's  name — a  purpose  into 
which  it  were  as  vain  as  it  is  presumptuous 
to  inquire,  but  whose  ignorance  we  are  to 
seek  to  remove — we  are  expressly  assured 
that  he  cannot  but  expose  himself  to  the 
Almighty  displeasure,  who,  while  the  light  is 
shining  around  him,  continues  to  walk  on  in 
darkness,  and  who,  as  far  as  any  saving  ac- 
quaintance witli  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  is 
concerned,  might  as  well  have  had  his  lot  cast 
amidst  the  ignorance  of  pagan  superstition. 

DUTY  OF  PRAYER  FOR  RULERS.* 

All  other  disadvantages,  and  difficulties,  and  cares, 
are  of  little  moment,  compared  with  the  dangers  which 
surround  the  wearer  of  a  crown,  considered  as  a  ser- 
vant of  God,  a  steward  of  his  household,  a  member  of 
Christ's  Church,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  How  difficult  to  them,  above  all  persons,  must 
it  be  to  realise  the  precept,  '*  Love  not  the  world, 
neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world"  (1  John, 
ii.  15),  when  the  world  so  assiduously  spreads  all  its 
most  seductive  temptations  before  them,  and  courts 
their  enjoyment  of  its  pleasures !  With  every  wish 
anticipated,  or  gratified  as  soon  as  expressed  ;  with 
an  unrestricted  command  of  all  the  resources  of  luxury 
and  art ;  living  within  a  fence  of  ceremony  and  ob- 
servance, which  the  voice  of  truth  can  hardly  pene- 
trate, and,  even  when  heard  at  distant  intervals,  per- 
haps may  shock  by  its  unwonted  and  unwelcome 
sound;  —  how  is  it  possible  for  them  not  to  become 
"  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God  ?"  (2  Tim. 
iii.  4.)  How  can  they  be  brought  to  learn  the  pecu- 
liar lessons  which  must  be  learned  by  all  the  disciples 

*  From  "  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
James's,  Westminster,  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  July,  78S8.  By 
Cliarles  James  Lord  Bishop  of  London."  London:  Fellowes, 
Rivington,  Hatchard.— A  faithful  and  eloquent  appeal. 
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of  that  Master  who  said,  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you, 
and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart  ?" 
(Matt.  xi.  29.)  What  shall  make  them  rememhor, 
that  the  noblest  exercise  of  their  high  prerogatives 
will  be,  to  bring  their  earthly  crown  and  lay  it  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  ;  and  to  use  the  influence  with  which 
it  invests  tliem  to  the  advancement  of  their  Saviour's 
kingdom  and  the  eternal  good  of  mankind  ?  Who  shall 
continually  remind  them,  that  the  glories  of  their  state 
will  one  day  fade  and  perish  ;  that  the  gorgeous  robe, 
the  sceptre,  and  the  throne,  must  be  exchanged  for 
the  shroud  and  the  sepulchre  ?  Who,  in  a  word,  can 
persuade  them,  in  the  midst  of  their  power,  and  afHu- 
euce,  and  splendour,  habitually  to  retire  within  them- 
selves, and  to  contemplate  their  state  and  prospects 
as  sinners,  and  to  "  work  out  their  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling,"  and  to  be  earnest  and  diligent  in 
seeking  for  a  richer  inheritance,  "  a  kingdom  which 
cannot  be  moved"  (Heb.  xii.  28),  and  "  a  crown  of 
glory  that  fadeth  not  away?"  (1  Pet.  v.  4.) 

Who,  we  ask,  can  do  all  this?  Our  Saviour's  an- 
swer to  his  disciples,  when  they  inquired  how  any  rich 
man  could  be  saved,  must  be  ours  :  "  With  men  it  is 
impossible  ;  but  not  witli  God :  for  with  God  all  things 
are  possible "  (Mark,  x.  27).  It  is  possible  for  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  counteract  every  opposing  influence,  and  to 
overcome  all  the  obstacles,  which  make  it  so  difficult 
for  those  who  abound  in  the  honours  and  treasures  of 
this  world  to  be  "  rich  towards  God"  (Luke,  x.  27). 
He  can  cause  the  light  of  pure  religion  to  burn  as 
brightly  on  the  highest  worldly  eminence,  as  it  is  wont 
to  do  in  the  more  secluded  vale  of  life,  and  can  endow 
the  mightiest  monarch  with  the  graces  of  the  lowliest 
saint.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of 
his  almighty  power,  as  the  sanctifier  and  enlightener 
of  those  whom  the  eternal  Son  has  redeemed  by  liis 
precious  blood  ;  less  splendid  indeed  in  degree,  but 
the  same  in  kind,  as  that  which  he  achieved,  when  the 
holy  Jesus  rejected  the  price  which  was  offered  to  him 
for  a  dereliction  of  his  great  design,  even  the  "  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  the  glory  of  them"  (Matt.  iv.  8). 
But  if  this  be  a  work,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
the  energies  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  who  "  helpeth  our 
infirmities"  (Rom.  viii.  26),  seem  to  be  especially  re- 
quired, we  may  perceive  a  good  reason  why  the  apostle 
should  exhort  us  to  make  prayers  and  intercessions 
for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority ;  and  it  is 
the  performance  of  this  duty  which  I  now  more  espe- 
cially urge  upon  all  those  who  hear  me. 

Let  not  the  feelings  of  fervent  and  loyal  attach- 
ment to  the  sovereign,  who  has  just  been  solemnly  in- 
stalled into  the  seat  of  imperial  dignity,  fade  away  with 
the  impression  produced  upon  the  senses  by  the  splen- 
did pageant  of  a  day.  Remember  what  sacred  vows 
and  solemn  pledges  were  given  by  oar  queen  ;  what 
devout  prayers  and  earnest  supplications  were  then 
offered  in  her  behalf  by  the  ministers  of  God's  Church  ; 
in  how  great  degree  the  welfare  of  this  nation,  and  the 
stability  of  its  dearest  institutions,  depend  upon  the 
observance  of  those  pledges,  and  the  answer  given  to 
those  prayers  ;— and  surely  you  will  feel,  that  in  ren- 
dering to  God's  anointed  servant  the  tribute  of  your 
homage  and  the  assurance  of  your  fealty ;  in  hailing, 
with  acclamations  of  joy,  her  accession  to  the  throne 
of  this  realm,  you  have  not  fulfilled  all  your  duty ;  but 


that  you  still  owe  to  her  the  silent,  but  not  unsub- 
stantial, service  of  your  prayers ;  to  be  paid,  not  only 
on  this  great  emergency,  under  the  pressure  of  excited 
feeling,  but  as  a  part  of  your  daily  sacrifice  before  the 
mercy-seat  of  God  in  the  public  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  in  the  calm  and  secret  devotions  of  the 
chamber. 

It  may  well  be  a  subject  of  satisfaction  to  the 
humblest  Christian,  who  has  had  no  opportunit}',  per- 
haps, of  giving  utterance  as  he  wished  to  his  feelings 
of  loyal  exultation,  to  reflect,  that  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  render  to  his  queen  a  more  valuable  service 
than  the  loudest  expression  of  joy, — even  the  service  of 
his  *'  fervent  effectual  prayer"  (James,  v.  IG).  While 
the  noble,  and  the  wealthy,  and  the  powerful  of  the 
land,  are  vying  with  each  other  in  doing  honour  to 
their  lawful  sovereign,  by  the  varied  display  of  riches 
and  magnificence,  let  us  hope  and  believe  that  incense 
of  a  less  costly,  yet  more  precious  kind,  has  been 
kindled  upon  the  lowly  altar  of  many  a  believing  heart, 
breathing  its  earnest  aspirations  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
for  blessings  upon  the  head  which  has  just  been  en- 
circled with  the  royal  diadem. 

ASTRONOMY. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  ajid  Astronomy  in 
King's  College,  and  Curate  of  IVandsworth. 

No.  X. 

THE  COLD  OF  ELEVATED  REGIONS  ON    THE    ARTIFICIAL 
GLOBE. 

Those  variations  of  temperature  which  arise  from 
the  motion  of  the  atmosphere,  although  they  may  have 
a  prevailing  character,  are  nevertheless  modified  by 
so  many  occasional  and  local  causes,  that  we  know 
not  their  cycle,  and  are  accustomed  to  consider  them 
among  the  most  uncertain  elements  of  climate.*  And 
although,  no  doubt,  every  wind  that  bloweth  doeth 
the  bidding  of  Him  •'  who  gathereth  the  wind  in  l)is 
fists"  (Prov.  XXX.  4),  and  "  bringeth  it  out  of  his 
treasuries"  (Ps.  cxxxv.  7),  and  hath  its  especial  mi- 
nistration in  the  economy  of  nature ;  yet  is  it  an 
agency  which  we  find  a  difficulty  in  connecting  with 
any  of  its  greater  characteristics  or  more  general  laws. 
There  are  other  properties  of  the  air  in  the 
modification  of  climate,  whose  effects  are  still  more 
striking.  The  better  to  comprehend  the  operation  of 
these,  let  the  imagination  of  the  reader  again  simi- 
mon  into  its  presence  xhearfijicer  andh'is globe.  Sup- 
pose him  to  be  desirous  of  introducing  yet  further 
modifications  of  temperature,  independent  of  any  of 
the  causes  before  enumerated ;  and,  with  this  view, 
let  him  have  succeeded  in  mingling  a  substance  such 
that,  being  translucent,  and  capable  of  being  spread 
to  a  certain  thickness  over  the  whole  globe,  like  a 
coat  of  varnish,  it  shall  possess  these  properties — 
Jirst,  that  (except  under  certain  circumstances,  here- 
after to  be  explained)  it  shall  give  free  passage 
to  rays  of  heat  as  well  as  light,  not  at  all,  or  but 
very  slightly,  absorbing  tliein  during  their  transmission  ,- 
secondly,  that  it  shall  be  capable,  in  common  with  all 
other  substances,  of  having  its  temperature  raised  by 
contact  with  any  heated  substance.  Suppose,  more- 
over,  this  transparent  coating  to  be  of  a  thickness 

*  The  elFcct  of  changes  hi  the  wind  on  the  temperature  is 
sometimes  very  sudden  and  remarkable.  Captain  Scoresby 
mentions  an  instance  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  when,  by  a  sudden 
veerins  of  tlie  wind,  the  thermometer  was  made  to  fall  from 
+32«  to  -2°.  Within  the  tropics  the  thermometer  is  rarely- 
made  to  rise  or  fall  more  than  2"  or  3"  by  a  change  in  the  wind. 
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greatly  more  than  the  height  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence modelled  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  ;  and, 
that  its  resemblance  to  the  atmosphere  may  be  com- 
plete, let  it  have  been  laid  on  in  a  series  of  different 
coats  one  above  another,  each  of  a  less  density  than 
the  one  put  on  before  it. 

The  etfect  of  the  properties  just  described  will  be 
to  cause  the  inner  portions  of  this  coatinor — that  is, 
those  more  nearly  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  —  to  be  of  «  higher  temperature  than  the  outer 
portions  of  it.  For  the  rays  of  heat  pass  through  the 
transparent  coating  without  heating  it,  but  are  absorbed 
by,  and  heat  the  actual  surface  of,  the  sphere ;  and 
this  heated  surface  of  the  sphere,  in  return,  heats  by 
contact  the  lower  strata  of  the  coating,  at  the  same 
time  radiating  ofl'some  of  its  heat  into  space.  These 
lower  strata,  in  like  manner,  radiate  some  of  their 
heat,  and  communicate  a  portion  of  the  remainder 
by  contact  to  the  strata  above  them,  which,  in  like 
manner,  radiate  some,  and  communicate  a  portion  of 
the  remainder  to  their  incumbent  strata.  Now,  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  few  or  none  of  the  rays  of 
heat  are  supposed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  act  of  radiation 
through  the  medium,  and  that  the  medium  is  sup- 
posed to  be  heated  by  propagation  only,  from  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  upwards,  and  from  stratum  to 
stratum.  It  will  then  be  apparent  that  each  stratum 
must  of  necessity  be  less  heated  than  that  beneath  it  ; 
and  that  any  portion  of  the  moulded  surface  of  the 
sphere  which  projects  above  its  general  surface,  exist- 
ing in  a  colder  stratum  of  the  surrounding  medium, 
must  itself  be  of  a  lower  temperature  than  the  general 
surface. 

THE  DEPOSITION  OF  MOISTURE  ON  THE  ARTIFICIAL 
GLOBE. 

A  new  element  is  now  to  be  introduced  in  our 
hypothesis.  Let  it  be  required  to  the  perfection  of 
the  work,  that  humidity,  in  various  forms  and  various 
proportions,  should  be  brought  in  actual  contact  with 
its  surface.  Suppose  this  humidity,  under  the  form 
of  a  transparent*  vapour,  to  enter  as  an  element  into 
the  constitution  of  the  medium  which  covers  it.  Let 
it,  however,  retain  its  properties  as  a  vapour  notwith- 
standing this  union  ;  so  that,  being  subjected,  in  com- 
mon with  the  medium  itself,  to  a  certain  diminution  of 
temperature,  by  which  both  are  made  to  contract  their 
bulk,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  vapour  shall  in  that 
state  of  condensation  separate  itself  from  the  medium, 
lose  its  transparency,  and  deposit  moisture  ;  and  that, 
by  an  opposite  process,  when  subjected  to  an  increase 
of  temperature,  this  moisture  shall  again  pass  into 
that  form  of  transparent  vapour  from  which  it  before 
condensed,  and  be  taken  up  by  the  medium.  Here, 
then,  evidently  our  artificer  will  have  contrived,  by  a 
scheme  of  marvellous  ingenuity,  to  minister  to  every 
state  of  teinperature  of  every  part  a  corresponding 
variety  of  moisture. 

Let  the  coating  of  the  sphere  now  be  imagined  to 
pass  from  the  state  in  which  we  have  described  it,  of 
a  transparent  but  solid  medium,  having  some  resem- 
blance to  a  thick  coat  of  varnish,  into  the  form  of  an 
elastic  fluid  mediimi — a  gas,  or  an  air,  held  to  its  surface 
by  some  attraction  which  it  exerts  upon  it, — an  attrac- 
tion which  does  not,  however,  prevent  it  from  mov- 
ing about  freely  upon  the  sm-face  of  the  sphere, —  in 
short,  let  it  pass  into  the  state  of  a  medium  having  all 
the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  held  by  a  like  attrac- 
tion to  the  earth's  surface.  And,  in  order  to  try  the 
effect  of  his  contrivance,  suppose  the  artificer,  looking 
through  this  transparent  atmosphere  upon  any  part  of 
his  work,  to  produce  by  some  means  artificial  cold 
there.     When  this  cold  has  passed  a  certain  limit,  the 

♦  It  is  only  when  it  is  in  the  act  of  comlensinj^that  the  vapour 
of  water  presents  that  cloudy  appearance  which  we  associate 
•with  our  idea  of  it.  As  long  as  it  is  in  the  water,  which  is  of 
tlie  same  temperature  as  itself,  we  see  by  the  bubbles  which 
contain  it  that  it  is  perfectly  transparent. 


vapour  which  forms  part  of  the  atmosphere  immedi- 
ately about  that  spot  will  condense,  a  cloud  will  appear 
above  it,  and,  stretched  like  a  veil,  will  hide  it  from 
his  eye.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  cloud  will  be  to 
return  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  which  is  in  the 
act  of  radiating  from  the  spot  which  it  covers,  and 
to  check  the  farther  depression  of  its  temperature. 
If  the  state  of  artificial  cold  be  continued,  the  tem- 
perature of  this  cloud  will  be  yet  farther  depressed  by 
its  radiation  into  space,  and  it  will  begin  to  deposit 
moisture  in  drops.  This  formation  of  cloud,  and  ulti- 
mate deposition  of  moisture,  will  be  effected  by  the 
least  depression  of  temperature,  and  be  most  apparent 
over  those  portions  of  the  sphere  which,  representing 
the  pointed  summits  and  ridges  of  mountains,  are 
worked  into  elevated  points  and  angles  ;  these  pre- 
senting a  much  larger  surface  of  radiation  in  propor- 
tion to  their  mass  than  the  general  surface  of  the 
sphere  does:  so  that  from  a  given  mass  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  heat  is  there  radiated  away.* 

Yet  more  remarkable  will  be  the  effect  of  those 
portions  of  the  covering  which  are  intended  to  repre- 
^ent  vegetation  in  producing  a  deposition  of  moisture. 
The  leaves  of  a  tree  offer  an  immense  surface  of 
radiation  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  The  modelled 
resemblance  of  a  forest  would  therefore  have  its 
temperature  and  that  of  its  surrounding  atmosphere 
far  more  reduced  under  the  same  circumstances  of 
cold  than  even  the  pointed  summit  or  the  broken 
ridge  of  a  mountain.  Over  these  mountains  and 
forests  of  the  globe  clouds  will  first  form  themselves  ; 
and  when  by  its  rotation  any  portion  of  it  has  been 
subjected  to  a  long-continued  radiation  in  passing 
through  its  darkened  side,  moisture  will  on  these 
first  be  deposited.  At  certain  elevations  it  will  col- 
lect itself  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  congealed  into 
snow ;  at  others  it  will  accumulate  in  drops,  descend 
in  rain,  and,  trickling  down  their  sides,  collect  into 
streams,  and  irrigate  the  valleys  and  plains. 

The  refrigerating  influence  of  elevated  portions  of 
the  surface  of  our  mimic  globe  is  not,  however,  the 
only  cause  active  in  the  formation  of  clouds  ;  nor  is  it 
only  on  those  portions  of  it  which  are  turned  from 
the  heat,  that  this  process  of  formation  is  going  on. 
Under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  rays  of  heat 
which  fall  upon  it  from  the  fire,  the  moisture  is  con- 
tinually passing  from  its  surface  into  the  lower  strata 
of  its  atmosphere,  under  the  form  of  a  transparent 
vapour  ;  whilst  these  lower  strata,  heated  and  rarefied 
by  contact  with  it,  and  loaded  with  its  moisture,  are 
continually  ascending  into  higher  and  colder  regions, 
w^here,  in  the  act  of  condensing  (if  the  condensation 
exceed  a  certain  limit,  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
the  previous  saturation  with  moisture),  their  vapour 
becomes  snow,  or  assumes  the  form  of  a  cloud  hung 
in  mid  air,  and  stretched,  like  a  veil,  over  it  —  a  veil 
which  the  surface  of  the  globe  thus  itself  gives  out, 
and  spreads  wide,  and  which  shelters  it  from  the 
heat. 

Under  a  different  state  of  saturation  of  the  air  with 
water,  and  a  different  rarefaction  of  it,  its  vapour  may 
ascend  into  such  a  region,  and  be  so  condensed  by  its 
ascent,  as  to  pass  from  the  state  of  cloud  to  that  of 
rain  or  hail.  .Aloreover,  this  greater  saturation  and 
rarefaction  will  be  especially  likely  to  obtain  under 
the  point  of  direct  heat.  The  temperature  being  there 
the  highest,  and  the  evaporation  the  greatest ;  we 
may  indeed  expect  a  cloud  to  be  continually  stretched 
over  that  point,  and  a  perpetual  rain  to  descend  there. 

*  Tliis  efi'ect  of  a  broken  surface  in  increasing  the  radiation 
in  proportion  to  the  mass,  and  tlierefore  depressing  the  tem- 
perature, may  be  seen  in  the  deposition  of  hoar  frost  upon  a 
high  road  after  a  cold  night.  Whilst  little  or  none  is  seen  on 
the  general  surface  of  the  road,  the  edges  of  the  traces  left  by 
the  carriage-whet'ls,  and  the  surfaces  of  loose  lumps  of  earth, 
will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  it ;  and  if  tufts  of  grass  are  here 
and  there  seen,  these,  presenting  a  yet  larger  surface  of  radiation 
in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  will  be  covered  with  a  yet  more 
abiuidant  deposition. 
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THK  COLD  OF  ELEVATED  REGIONS  OF  THE  EARTH's 
SURFACE. 

Tliis  artificial  glol)e  now  presents  a  complete  epi- 
tome of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  atmosphere,  and 
all  the  astronomical  and  meteorological  varieties  of  its 
climate.  We  have  its  /ones  of  temperature  ;  its  cold 
and  heat,  dependent  upon  elevation  and  aspect;  its 
winds  and  storms;  its  clouds  and  sunshine;  the  va- 
pours collecting  around  the  summits  of  miniature 
mountains  snow-capped ;  tlie  rains  descending  on 
forest-tracks  and  hilly  districts,  and  thence  irrigating 
its  plains  and  valleys,  accompanying  with  a  perpetual 
deluge  the  point  of  direct  sunlight  through  the  tro- 
pics, tempering  the  vertical  heat,  and  ministering, 
there,  to  the  boundless  energies  of  vegetation. 

The  atmosphere  has  this  quality,  that,  vfhen ptire  and 
free  from  vapunr,  it  is  wonderfully  pervious  to  the  rays 
of  light  and  heat.*  Very  little  indeed  of  the  heat  is,  in 
a  perfectly  clear  sky,  absorbed  in  its  transit  through 
it.  Thus  readily  allowing  the  radiation  of  rays  to  the 
earth's  surface  from  the  sun,  the  air  lends  itself  with 
equal  facility  to  the  radiation  of  heat  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  earth's  surface  into  space.  That 
heat  which  the  air  actually  receives  appears  princi- 
pally to  be  derived  from  its  contact  with  the  earth,  and 
propagated  by  conduction  from  one  part  in  it  to  the 
other.  If  it  be  asked.  Why  does  not  this  heated  air 
immediately  desert  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
ascend  and  heat  its  higher  regions,  and,  continually 
accumulating  heat  there,  render  them  yet  warmer  than 
the  lower  air,  which  is  notoriously  contrary  to  the 
fact?  —  the  answer  at  once  meets  us  in  the  elasticity 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  therefore  in  its  decreasing 
density  at  higher  elevations,  by  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  artificial  globe,  it  is  made  to  contain,  as  in  a 
vase,  a  stratum  of  warm  air  in  close  contact  with  the 
earth's  surface,  and  to  confine  the  heat  around  it. 

The  air  of  the  higher  regions,  when  freed  from 
cloud,  absorbs  little  or  none  of  the  lieat  radiated 
through  it,  either  from  the  sun,  or  back  from  the 
earth,  or  from  the  subjacent  atmosphere.  Moreover, 
the  air  heated  by  contact  with  the  earth,  and  ascend- 
ing to  these  higher  regions,  looses  its  heat  rapidly  as 
it  ascends  by  radiation  and  contact,  and  ascends  but 
to  that  lunited  height  assigned  to  it  by  the  diminish- 
ing density  of  the  surrounding  air.  All  that  remains 
to  warm  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  is  the  heat  pro- 
pagated to  it  by  the  contact  of  parts,  as  it  is  through 
solid  bodies  ;  and  each  stratum  in  succession,  as  it  re- 
ceives this  heat,  radiates  a  portion  of  it  off"  into  space, 
propagating  only  the  remainder  to  the  next  stratum. 
Thus  each  successive  stratum  above  us  receives  a 
diminished  amount  of  heat,  and  the  air  grows  colder 
and  colder.f  Here  there  is  that  marvellous  provision 
for  the  assembling  of  a  variety  of  climates  nearly 
upon  the  same  spot  of  the  earth's  surface,  by  which  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  within  the  compass  of  a  few  miles 
may  sometimes  be  seen  congregated  every  character- 
istic form  of  vegetation,  from  the  giant  plants  of  the 
tropics  to  the  lichens  of  the  Arctic  zone.  In  the  val- 
leys of  the  Andes,  for  instance,  are  growing  palm- 
trees,  and  the  banana,  and  the  coffee-tree,  and  the 

*  Bouguer  has  calculated  that  of  10,000  rays  falling  upan  the 
atmospliere  perpendicularly,  8,123  rcacli  the  earth's  surface. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  much  beloic  tlie 
true  esthnate. 

t  Gay  Lussac  ascended  in  a  balloon  to  a  heiglit  of  r,C34  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  found  the  temperature  diminished 
by  72  Vy"  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  or  at  the  rate  of  about  105 
yards  for  each  degree.  The  depression  of  temperature  at  the 
same  elevation  is,  however,  ditt'erent  in  different  latitudes. 
Tims  the  height  at  which  a  perpetual  frost  commences  its  reign, 
and  at  which  snow  is  found  all  the  year  round  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  is  different  in  different  latitudes.  Throughout  a 
zone  of  the  earth,  extending  20°  on  either  side  of  the  equator, 
it  may  be  considered  to  vary  from  16,000  to  17,000  feet,  having 
the  less  elevation  immediately  beneath  the  equator,  and  the 
greatest  at  20"  from  it.  From  this  greatest  elevation  it  appears 
to  sink  almost  uniformly  as  the  latitude  increases,  until  under 
a  latitude  of  ao**  it  touches  the  earth's  surface. 


sugar-cane,  and  the  cow-tree,  whose  trunk  being 
pierced  yields  a  vegetable  milk — the  majestic  forests, 
the  juicy  fruits,  the  gorgeous  flowers  of  the  tropics. 
You  ascend  them  4,000  or  5,000  feet,  and  you  find 
yourself  in  the  temperate  xone;  fields  of  European 
grain  wave  around  you,  and  there  are  forests  of  oak 
and  pine.  Climb  those  lofty  mountains  yet  higher, 
and  beyond  the  limit  of  11,000  feet  you  are  in  a  region 
where  grow  none  but  the  Arctic  lichens.  In  like  man- 
ner, on  the  sides  of  the  Alps,  the  forms  of  vegetation 
may  be  traced  from  the  temperate  zone  to  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  in  the  succession  of  forests  of  chest- 
nuts, beeches,  oaks,  and  pines,  gradually  becoming 
stunted  and  more  scattered,  until  they  disappear  on 
the  borders  of  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  By 
reason  of  the  diminished  temperature  of  mountain- 
track,  and  the  fertilising  influences  of  clouds,  and  dew, 
and  rain,  which  the  atmosphere  accumulates  upon 
them,  they  become,  in  sultry  regions  of  the  earth,  the 
refuge  of  vegetation.  It  is  with  this  allusion,  that  God, 
speaking  by  the  mouth  of  Ezekiel,  as  the  shepherd  of 
his  people,  says,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  "  I  will 
feed  them  in  a  good  pasture,  and  upon  the  Jiigh  moun- 
tains of  Israel  shall  their  fold  be  :  there  shall  they  lie 
in  a  good  fold,  and  in  a  fat  pasture  shall  they  feed 
upon  the  mountains  of  Israel"  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  14). 


SUNDAY  REFLECTIONS.     By  Mrs.  Riley. 

No.  X.  0)1  the  Litany. 

One  of  the  many  blessings  for  which,  under  Provi- 
dence, we  are  indebted  to  that  noble  army  of  martyrs 
who  rescued  our  British  Church  from  the  thraldom  of 
popery,  is  that  excellent  liturgy  which  forms  at  once 
its  ornament  and  its  safeguard. 

Feeling  that  they  warred  not  with  the  religion,  but 
with  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church,  our  Re- 
formers were  not  too  proud  to  be  indebted  to  her  for 
whatever  was  excellent  in  her  ritual,  rejecting  only 
what  was  worthless  or  unscriptural.  Had  worldly 
fame  been  the  object  of  Cranmer  and  his  colleagues, 
they  would  have  framed  offices  of  devotion  for  the 
renovated  Church,  which,  bearing  their  oivn  names, 
would  have  transmitted  them,  in  its  constitution,  to 
the  reverence  of  posterity ;  but,  actuated  by  purer 
motives,  they  sought  only  to  assist  their  fellow-sin- 
ners in  offering  to  their  God  a  spiritual  sacrifice, 
which  might  be  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,  and  in 
which  "  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  were  conjoined  with  a  total  re- 
nunciation of  self-righteousness,  and  earnest  prayers 
for  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  being  the 
elements  contained  in  that  fountain  of  truth,  the  word 
of  God,  our  Reformers  traced  the  current  of  devo- 
tion to  its  very  source  ;  and  from  the  writings  of  the 
apostolic  era,  and  those  of  the  fathers  who  were 
imbued  with  the  same  principles,  they  gleaned  many 
valuable  gems  wherewith  to  adorn  our  form  of  prayer ; 
and  while  each  portion  of  the  ancient  titual  passed 
through  their  crucible,  and  was  tested  by  the  word  of 
God,  it  frequently  gained  fresh  lustre,  while  it  lost 
nothing  of  its  worth,  in  enduring  the  ordeal  of  trans- 
lation. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,*  that  "  whoever  will  be 
at  the  pains  of  taking  a  prayer  to  pieces,  will  find 
occasion  to  wonder  at  the  masterly  knowledge  of  the 

*  Blunt  on  the  Reformation. 
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Bible  which  it  betrays ;"  and  perhaps  this  observa- 
tion cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to 
the  litany,  that  comprehensive  service,  in  which  as 
children  we  were  taught  to  bear  a  part  by  joining  in 
the  responses,  so  short  and  oft  repeated,  that  they 
soon  take  root  in  a  child's  memory,  and  in  which,  as 
our  understandings  are  enlightened,  we  discover  fresh 
attractions  that  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  analysis,  and 
the  test  of  Scripture.  Knowing  that  without  a  right 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  worship  God  acceptably,  our 
Church  embodies  licr  belief,  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  litany,  while  we  address  the  triune  God, 
and  as  miserable  sinners  implore  the  mercy  of  God 
the  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier ;  and  knowing 
also  that  Jehovah  is  a  "jealous  God,  visiting  the 
iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,"  we  plead  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  as  our  only  safeguard  from  the  de- 
served wrath  of  God  :  and  as  the  blood  of  sprinkling 
preserved  the  Israelites  from  the  evil  impending  over 
the  Egyptians,  so  we  pray  that  it  may  "  deliver  us 
from  all  evil  and  mischief;  from  sin  ;  from  the  crafts 
and  assaults  of  the  devil;  from  God's  wrath,  and  ever- 
lasting damnation."  Convinced  that  God  searcheth 
all  hearts,  we  next  entreat  him  Jo  deliv&r  us  from 
those  sins  which  no  eye  but  his  detects,  "  from  all 
blindness  of  heart ;  from  pride,  vain  glory,  and  hypo- 
crisy ;  from  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncha- 
ritableness  ;"  and  then  from  those  more  flagrant  vices 
which,  like  deadly  waters,  flow  from  a  corrupted  source. 
As  the  elements  are  subject  to  God,  the  •'  stormy 
wind  and  tempest"  fulfilling  his  will,  we  entreat  that 
we  may  not  be  cut  off  by  unprepared  or  sudden  death ; 
and  virhile  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  temporal  cala- 
mities, and  errors  of  the  understanding,  we  also  ask 
that  our  hearts  may  be  opened,  and  subjected  to  the 
restraining  influence  of  his  commandments. 

That  beautiful  passage  in  Hebrews,  iv.  15,  "  We 
have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,"  seems  iiere  embodied,  while 
wc  plead  with  the  Redeemer,  by  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  mysterious  and  painful  course,  to  deliver  us  in 
every  *'  time  of  need  :"  for  what  danger  can  await  us, 
what  peril  can  we  encounter,  not  included  in  that 
solemn  prayer,  "  In  all  time  of  our  tribulation,  in  all 
time  of  our  wealth,  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the 
day  of  judgment, — good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

Encouraged  by  the  assurance  of  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  yet  not  unmindful  that  we  are  sinners,  v/e  now 
extend  our  petitions  to  the  wants  of  others ;  first  in 
order  as  in  importance  praying  that  God  may  be 
pleased  to  rule  and  govern  his  "  universal  Church  in 
the  right  way;"  we  assign  no  limits  —  we  assume  no 
pre-eminence — but  in  all  humility  we  entreat  that  all 
of  every  name,  of  every  nation,  who  compose  God's 
Church  upon  earth,  may  be  ruled  and  governed  "  in 
the  right  way  " —  the  way  to  peace  on  earth,  to  happi- 
ness in  heaven. 

The  precept  of  St.  Paul,  "  I  exhort,  therefore,  that 
supplications,  prayers,  intercession,  and  giving  of 
thanks,  be  made  for  all  men,  for  kings,  and  for  all 
that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty,"  has  been 
most  fully  complied  with  by  the  fraraers  of  our  litany. 


Perhaps  the  full  effect  and  value  of  the  blessings 
are  taught  to  implore  for  our  sovereign  were  never  so 
clearly  perceived  as  on  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent reign,  when  the  change  of  the  pronoun  drew 
especial  attention  to  every  separate  petition,  and  dis- 
played the  prayer  in  its  full  light.  Many  eyes  moist- 
ened and  many  voices  faltered  while  we  most  sincerely 
implored  that  the  young  female  so  early  called  to  fill 
the  first  place  in  a  mighty  empire  might  be  strevgthened 
in  the  true  worshipping  of  her  Creator  "  in  righteous- 
ness and  holiness  of  life  ;"  and  surely,  too,  her  young 
heart  must  have  swelled  to  reflect,  as  these  words  first 
fell  upon  her  ear  coupled  with  her  own  name,  that 
thousands  of  her  subjects  were  at  the  same  time  unit- 
ing their  supplications  at  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace, 
that  it  might  please  God  "  to  rule  her  heart  in  his  faith, 
fear,  and  love  ;"  in  all  the  difficulties  of  her  station  to 
grant  her  "  affiance"  in  a  power  that  can  never  fail ; 
and  enable  her,  amidst  the  cares  and  allurements  of  a 
throne,  ever  to  seek  God's  "  honour  and  glory." 

For  the  ministers  of  God  we  pray  that  they  may  be 
endued  with  wisdom  to  understand  his  word,  and  with 
grace  to  perform  it;  and  for  the  ministers  of  justice, 
that  while  its  laws  are  enforced,  truth  and  innocence 
maybe  maintained;  and  we  extend  our  intercessions 
for  "  all  people"  and  "  all  nations,"  beseeching  that 
they  may  live  "  in  unity,  peace,  and  concord."  Again 
we  are  reminded  of  our  own  wants  and  weakness,  and 
implore  Him,  who  can  alone  change  the  heart  of  man, 
"  to  give  us  an  heart  to  love  and  dread  him,  and  dili- 
gently live  according  to  his  commandments."  The 
next  three  petitions  have  the  same  tendency,  entreating 
that  by  the  preaching  of  God's  word,  the  hearts  of  all 
may  be  opened  to  receive  it  with  pure  affection  ;  that 
the  erring  may  be  brought  into  the  way  of  truth,  the 
fallen  raised,  the  weak  strengtliened,  and  the  strong 
supported,  till  the  last  enemy  be  concjuered,  and  the 
crown  of  victory  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation. 

From  the  eternal  interests  of  our  fellow-creatures 
we  turn  our  attention  to  their  temporal  necessities, 
and  pray  that  He  who  is  the  "  Father  of  mercies,  and 
the  God  of  all  consolation,"  would  succour,  help,  and 
comfort  all  that  are  in  danger,  necessity,  and  tribula- 
tion ;"  and  though  none  who  are  rightly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  religion  will  ever  desecrate  the  Sabbath 
by  needless  travelling,  yet  for  those  far  off  upon  the 
mighty  ocean,  and  for  those  whom  necessity  compels  to 
infringe  upon  the  hallowed  day  of  rest,  our  Church 
teaches  us  to  implore  the  protection  of  God  ;  '*  for  the 
sick  and  the  prisoner,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  for 
all  who  are  desolate  and  oppressed, — O  thou  who  art 
the  God  of  the  widow,  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and 
who  helpest  them  to  right  that  suffer  wrong, — we  be- 
seech thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord." 

*'  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will 
your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses,"  was  a  precept 
enjoined  by  our  Saviour ;  *'  that  it  may  please  thee  to 
forgive  our  enemies,  persecutors,  and  slanderers,  and 
to  turn  their  hearts,"  is  the  petition  breathed  by  our 
Church ;  who,  in  accordance  with  that  model  of  prayer 
left  us  by  her  Head,  adds  a  petition,  that  the  God  who 
giveth  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  would  crown 
our  earthly  labours  with  his  blessing,  and  "  give  and 
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preserve  to  our  use  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  eartli,   so 
that  in  due  time  we  may  enjoy  them." 

And  now,  when  we  have  not  only  listened  to,  but 
joined  in,  an  office  of  devotion,  comprising  belief  in 
the  Trinity ;  faith  in  the  Redeemer ;  supplication  for 
mercies  spiritual  and  temporal ;  intercession  for  all, 
from  the  sovereign  on  the  throne  to  the  captive  in  the 
dungeon ;  forgiveness  of  injuries  ;  and  dependence  upon 
God  for  the  supply  of  our  earthly  wants  —  our  Church 
combines  the  substance  of  faitli  and  practice  in  one 
short  sentence ;  and,  having  filled  the  censer  of  her 
children  with  pure  incense,  she  teaches  them  to  im- 
plore the  mediation  of  the  "  Son  of  God,"  and  to  seek, 
through  the  *•  Lamb  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,"  that  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away.  And  may  all  who  utter  the  words  feel 
the  full  value  of  that  comprehensive  petition  of  the 
litany,  "  That  it  may  please  thee  to  give  us  true 
repentance;  to  forgive  us  all  our  sins,  negligences, 
and  ignorances  ;  and  to  endue  us  with  the  grace  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit  to  amend  our  lives  according  to  thy  word. 
We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord." 


SLAVE-MARKET  IN  THE  BRAZILS.* 

The  place  where  the  great  slave-mart  is  held  (in  Rio 
de  Janeiro)  is  a  long  winding  street,  called  Vallongo, 
which  runs  from  the  sea  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  city.  Almost  every  house  in  this  place  is  a  large 
wareroora,  where  the  slaves  are  deposited,  and  cus- 
tomers go  to  purchase.  These  warcrooms  stand  at 
each  side  of  the  street ;  and  the  poor  creatures  are  ex- 
posed for  sale  like  any  other  commodity.  When  a 
customer  comes  in,  they  are  turned  up  before  him: 
such  as  he  wishes  are  handled  by  the  purchaser  in 
different  parts,  exactly  as  I  have  seen  butchers  feeling 
a  calf;  and  the  whole  examination  is  the  mere  animal 
capability,  without  the  remotest  inquiry  as  to  the 
moral  quality,  which  a  man  no  move  thinks  of  than  if 
he  was  buying  a  dog  or  a  mule.  I  have  frequently  seen 
Brazilian  ladies  at  these  sales.  They  go  dressed,  sit 
down,  handle  and  examine  their  purchases,  and  bring 
them  away  with  the  most  perfect  indifference.  I  some- 
times saw  groups  of  well-dressed  females  here,  shop- 
ping for  slaves,  exactly  as  1  have  seen  English  ladies 
amusing  themselves  at  our  bazaars. 

There  was  no  circumstance  which  struck  me  with 
more  melancholy  reflections  than  this  market,  which 
1  felt  a  kind  of  morbid  curiosity  in  seeing,  as  a  man 
looks  at  objects  which  excite  his  strongest  interests 
while  they  shock  his  best  feelings.  The  warcrooms 
are  spacious  apartments,  where  sometimes  three  or 
four  hundred  slaves,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  are 
exhibited  together.  Round  the  room  are  benches,  on 
which  the  elder  generally  sit,  and  the  middle  is  occu- 
pied by  the  younger,  particularly  females,  who  squat  on 
the  ground,  stowed  close  together,  with  their  hands  and 
chins  resting  on  their  knees.  Their  only  covering  is  a 
small  girdle  of  cross-barred  cotton  tied  round  the  waist. 

The  first  time  I  passed  through  the  street,  I  stood 
at  the  bars  of  the  window  looking  through,  when  a 
cigano  came  and  pressed  me  to  enter.  I  was  particu- 
larly attracted  by  a  group  of  children,  one  of  whom,  a 
young  girl,  had  something  very  pensive  and  engaging 
in  her  countenance.  The  cigano,  observing  me  look 
at  her,  whipped  her  up  with  a  long  rod,  and  bade  her 
with  a  rough  voice  come  forward.  It  was  quite  affect- 
ing to  see  the  poor  timid  shrinking  child  standing 
before  me,  in  a  state  the  most  helpless  and  forlorn 
that  ever  a  being  endued,  like  myself,  with  a  reason- 
able mirid  and  an  immortal  soul,  could  be  reduced  to. 

•  From  Travels  in  the  Brazils,  &:c. 


Some  of  these  girls  have  remarkably  sweet  and  en- 
gaging countenances.  Notwithstanding  their  dusky 
hue,  tliey  look  so  modest,  gentle,  and  sensible,  that 
you  could  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  they  are  endued  with  a  like  feeling  and  a  common 
nature  with  your  own  daughters.  The  seller  was 
about  to  put  the  child  into  all  the  attitudes,  and  dis- 
play her  person  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  a  man ; 
but  I  declined  the  exhibition,  and  she  shrunk  timidly 
back  to  her  place,  seeming  glad  to  hide  herself  in  the 
group  that  surrounded  her. 

The  men  were  generally  less  interesting  objects  than 
the  women  ;  their  countenances  and  hues  were  very 
varied,  according  to  the  part  of  the  African  coast  from 
which  they  came ;  some  were  soot-black,  having  a 
certain  ferocity  of  aspect  that  indicated  strong  and 
fierce  passions,  like  men  who  were  darkly  brooding 
over  some  deep-felt  wrongs,  and  meditating  revenge. 
When  any  one  was  ordered,  he  came  forward  with  a 
sullen  indifference,  threw  his  arms  over  his  head, 
stamped  with  his  feet,  shouted  to  shew  the  soundness 
of  his  lungs,  ran  up  and  down  the  room,  and  was  treated 
exactly  like  a  horse  put  through  his  paces  at  a  reposi- 
tory ;  and  when  done,  he  was  whipped  to  his  stall. 

The  heads  of  the  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  were 
generally  half-shaved,  the  hair  being  left  only  on  the 
fore  part.  A  few  of  the  females  had  cotton  handker- 
chiefs tied  round  their  heads,  which,  with  some  little 
ornaments  of  native  seeds  and  shells,  gave  them  a  very 
engaging  appearance.  A  number,  particularly  the 
males,  were  atfectect  with  eruptions  of  a  white  scurf, 
which  had  a  loaihsome  appearance,  like  a  leprosy.  It 
was  considered,  however,  a  wholesome  effort  of  nature 
to  throw  off  the  effects  of  the  salt  provisions  used 
during  the  voyage ;  and,  in  fact,  it  resembled  exactly 
a  saline  concretion. 

Among  the  objects  that  attracted  my  attention  in 
this  place  were  some  young  boys,  who  seemed  to  have 
formed  a  society  together.  I  observed  several  times, 
in  passing  by,  that  the  same  little  group  was  collected 
near  a  barred  window ;  they  seemed  very  fond  of  each 
other,  and  their  kindly  feelings  were  never  interrupted 
by  peevishness ;  indeed,  the  temperament  of  a  negro 
child  is  generally  so  sound,  that  he  is  not  affected  by 
those  little  morbid  sensations  which  are  the  frequent 
cause  of  crossness  and  ill  temper  in  our  children.  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  a  young  black  fretful 
or  out  of  humour  ;  certainly  never  displaying  those 
ferocious  fits  of  petty  passion  in  which  the  superior 
nature  of  white  infants  indulges.  I  sometimes  brought 
cakes  and  fruit  in  my  pocket,  and  handed  them  in  to  the 
group.  It  was  quite  delightful  to  observe  the  gene- 
rous and  disinterested  manner  in  which  they  distri- 
buted them.  There  was  no  scrambling  with  one 
another  ;  no  selfish  reservation  to  themselves.  The 
child  to  whom  I  happened  to  jjive  them  took  them  so 
gently,  looked  so  thankfully,  and  distributed  them  so 
generously,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  God 
had  compensated  their  dusky  hue  by  a  more  than 
usual  human  portion  of  amiable  qualities. 

A  great  number  of  those  who  arrive  at  Rio  are  sent 
up  the  country ;  and  we  every  day  met  cofilas,  such  as 
Mungo  Park  describes  in  Africa,  winding  through  the 
woods,  as  they  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  the 
interior.  They  formed  long  processions,  following  one 
another  in  a  file  ;  the  slave-merchant,  distinguished  by 
his  large  felt  hat  and  puncho,  bringing  up  the  rear  on 
a  mule,  with  a  long  lash  in  his  hand.  It  was  another 
subject  of  pity  to  see  groups  of  these  poor  creatures 
cowering  together  at  night  in  the  open  ranches, 
drenched  with  cold  rain,  in  a  climate  so  much  more 
frigid  than  their  own. 


1!L\)z  €aUmU 

God's  special  Providence. — Special  and  minute 
i  is  the  providence  of  our  God,  though  it  watcheth 
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the  falling  sparrow,  and  numbereth  the  hairs  of  our 
head,  yet  at  best  7iotv,  as  in  grace  so  in  providence, 
"  we  see"  but  "  through  a  glass  darkly."  Time,  as  it 
rolls  on,  unravels  much  ;  eternity  alone  shall  unravel 
all.  You  have  gone  through  much ;  many  a  dis- 
appointment has  cast  you  down,  many  a  trial  harassed 
and  perplexed  you,  the  bearing  of  whicli  you  cannot 
even  now  see.  Sometimes  a  faithless  heart  whispers, 
"  Surely  this  or  that  might  have  been  spared  !"  But 
one  ray  qf  heavenly  light  will  illumine  all.  And  O 
with  what  eager  interest,  with  what  anxious  eyes,  will 
you  read  each  page  of  your  history  the7i,  when  every 
care  and  sorrow  is  for  ever  over !  how  will  your 
mind  be  rapt  in  wonder,  your  heart  thrill  with  love, 
your  tongue  be  eloquent  with  praise,  as  each  dark 
spt)t  is  enlightened,  each  riddle  solved!  Ah!  this  I 
did  not  see,  but  I  see  it  7ioiv — that  bitter  cup  was 
mercy — that  affliction,  love.  And  then  as,  with  your 
threescore  years  and  ten  behind,  and  with  eternity 
before,  page  after  page  of  your  history  in  this  world  is 
ihade  clear — as  you  mark  how,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  "  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  were  all 
numbered,"  how  the  whole  scheme  in  its  every  bear- 
ing was  one  harmonious  plan  of  wisdom  and  of  love — 
you  will  turn  with  yet  more  adoring  gaze  toward  the 
throne  —  will  sweep  with  yet  intenser  touch  the 
heavenly  harp — will  renew  with  yet  fuller  strain  the 
eternal  song,  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works. 
Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou 
King  of  saints!" — From  Sermous  by  lie  v.  J.  C.  Miller, 
Curate  of  Bexley,  Kent. 

Christ's  Presence  in  Earth. —  As  touching  the 
bodily  presence  of  Christ  here  in  earth,  if  it  be  lawful 
to  place  in  comparison  great  things  with  small,  Christ's 
body  is  present  to  our  faith,  as  tlie  sun,  when  it  is 
seen,  is  present  to  the  eye,  the  body  whereof,  although 
it  do  not  bodily  touch  the  eye,  nor  be  presently  with  it 
together  here  in  earth,  yet  is  it  present  to  the  sight, 
notwithstanding  so  large  a  distance  of  space  between  ; 
so  Christ's  body,  which  at  his  glorious  going  up  was 
conveyed  from  us  —  which  hath  left  the  world,- and  is 
gone  unto  his  Father — is  a  great  way  absent  from  our 
mouth  even  when  we  receive  with  our  mouth  the  holy 
sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood.  Yet  is  our  faith  in 
heaven,  and  beholds  that  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  is 
present  together  with  him  in  heaven  in  such  sort  as 
the  sight  is  in  heaven  with  the  body  of  the  sun,  or  in 
earth  the  sun  with  the  sight.  And  as  the  sun  is  pre- 
sent to  all  things  by  his  light,  so  is  Christ  also  in  his 
Godhead.  Yet  neither  can  the  light  of  the  sun  be 
sundered  from  the  body,  nor  from  his  immortal  body 
the  Godhead  of  Christ.  We  must  therefore  so  say, 
that  Christ's  body  is  in  some  one  place  of  heaven,  and 
his  Godhead  every  where,  that  we  neither  of  his  God- 
head make  a  body,  nor  of  his  body  a  God. —  Edivard 
the  Sixth's  Catechinm. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF  A  BIBLE. 
{For  the  Church  of  Erfgland  Magazine.) 

O,  NEVER  on  this  holy  book 
With  careless,  cold  indifference  look ; 
'Tis  God's  own  word  ;  and  they  who  read 
With  pray'rful  hearts  and  reverent  heed, 
Shall  gain  from  each  unfolded  page 
A  blessing  for  their  heritage. 

If  thou  art  sad,  come  here  and  find 
A  balm  to  soothe  and  cheer  thy  mind  ; 
If  thou  art  merry,  here  are  songs 
Meet  to  be  sung  by  angels'  tongues  — 


Meet  to  be  sung  by  sinful  men. 
For  whom  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  ; 
If  thou  art  rich  in  things  of  earth. 
Learn  here  thy  wealth  is  nothing  worth  ; 
If  thou  art  poor,  this  precious  mine 
Hath  countless  treasures,  —  they  are  thine ,' 
Dost  thou  lack  wisdom  ?  look  herein, 
And  surely  thou  shalt  wisdom  win— ^ 
Wisdom  to  guide  thee  on  the  road 
Which  leads,  through  faith  in  Christ,  to  God. 

W.  H. 


fHi^cellaucousl. 

English  Lanouage. — As  of  all  existing  languages 
and  literatures  the  English  is  most  replete  with  benefit 
to  the  human  race,  so  it  is  overspreading  the  earth  with 
a  rapidity  far  exceeding  any  other.  With  a  partial  ex- 
ception in  Canada,  English  is  the  language  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America  north  of  Mexico;  and  at  the  existing 
rate  of  increase  there  will  be  a  hundred  millions  of 
people  speaking  English  in  the  United  States  alone  at 
the  end  of  this  century.  In  the  West  India  islands 
we  have  given  our  language  to  a  population  collected 
from  various  parts  of  Africa  ;  and  by  this  circumstance 
alone  they  have  been  brought  many  centuries  nearer 
to  civilisation  than  their  countrymen  in  Africa,  who 
may  for  ages  grope  about  in  the  dark,  destitute  of  any 
means  of  acquiring  true  religion  and  science.  Their 
dialect  is  an  uncouth  perversion  of  English,  suited  to 
the  present  crude  state  of  their  ideas  ;  but  their  litera- 
ture will  be  the  literature  of  England,  and  their  lan- 
guage will  gradually  be  conformed  to  the  same  stand- 
ard. More  recently  the  English  language  haS  taken 
root  in  the  continent  of  Africa  itself,  and  a  nation  is 
being  formed  by  means  of  it  in  the  extensive  territory 
belonging  to  the  Cape,  out  of  a  most  curious  mixture 
of  different  races.  But  the  scene  of  its  greatest  tri- 
umplis  will  be  in  Asia.  To  the  south  a  new  continent 
is  being  peopled  with  the  English  race  ;  to  the  north, 
an  ancient  people,  who  have  always  taken  the  lead  in 
the  progress  of  religion  and  science  in  the  east,  have 
adopted  the  English  language  as  their  language  of 
education ;  by  means  of  which  they  are  becoming 
animated  by  a  new  spirit,  and  are  entering  at  once 
upon  the  improved  knowledge  of  Europe,  the  fruit  of 
the  labour  and  invention  of  successive  ages.  The 
English  language,  not  many  generations  hence,  will  be 
spoken  by  millions  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  ;  and  our  learning,  our  morals,  our  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and  our  religion,  embodied  in 
the  established  literature  and  diffused  through  the 
genius  of  the  vernacular  languages,  will  spread  iar  and 
vyide  among  the  nations. —  On  the  Education  of  the 
People  of  India,  by  Charles  E.  Trevelyan,  Esq.  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service. 
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on  LUKEWARMNESS  in  RELIGION. 

By  the  Rev.  Charlton  Lane,  M.A. 
Miniiier  of  St.  Mark's,  Kennington. 

No.  L 

There  is  a  disposition  of  mind,  wTiicli,  con- 
tented with  avoiding  the  more  scandalous 
offences,  commits  others  without  fear,  shame, 
or  remorse,  and  acquits  itself  of  its  religious 
duties  with  negligence.  The  prayers  of  such 
a  mind  are  without  attention — its  confes- 
sions are  without  purpose  of  amendment; 
and  yet  such  disposition  is  far  from  being 
incompatible  with  a  certain  profession  of  reli- 
gion. In  this  state,  a  man,  at  first  regarding 
high  moral  attainment  with  indifference,  not 
unfrequently  suffers  that  indifference  to  he- 
come  a  more  positive  and  hostile  feeling. 
His  languor  in  God's  service  will  render  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  whenever  they  are 
felt  to  be  obligatory,  most  insupportable. 
Such  a  man  lives  through  his  life,  perhaps 
directing  his  listless  attention  to  various 
pursuits,  perhaps  concentrating  his  anxieties 
and  his  thoughts  on  one  engrossing  object ; 
but  never  duly  reverting  towards  himself,  or 
elevating  his  meditations  towards  God.  It 
is  important  to  consider  what  are  the  moral 
results  of  such  a  tone  of  mind,  what  it  may 
variously  lead  to  in  various  men. 

1.  In  this  state,  men  expose  themselves 
without  scruple  to  perilous  temptations,  do 
good  by  caprice  or  accident,  acquit  them- 
selves of  their  religious  offices  by  custom, 
and,  provided  that  certain  external  observ- 
ances are  not  totally  neglected,  they  are 
relieved  from  all  fear  of  the  world's  reproof, 
and  care  little  about  pleasing  God ;  being, 
as  they  think,  so  sufficiently  good  as  to  be 
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in  no  danger  of  the  positive  displeasure  and 
sensible  judgments  of  almighty  God. 

This  allowance  in  sins  supposed  to  be 
venial,  and  this  disgust  at  a  stricter  practice 
of  devotion,  is  necessarily  consistent  with, 
and  must  therefore  imply  the  co-existence  of, 
aversion  for  the  society  of  the  more  serious. 
Aiming  at  no  improvement  in  practical  holi- 
ness, men  so  disposed  love  no  society  but 
that  which  may  confirm  their  own  views  of 
action.  Hence  arise  those  friendships  which 
prevent  any  awakening  of  the  soul ;  hence  also 
the  self-satisfied  contempt  with  which  men  of 
tender  consciences  are  regarded,  as  if  tender- 
ness of  conscience  and  moral  sensitiveness  were 
proofs  of  mental  inferiority  ;  hence,  together 
with  an  abstract  esteem  for  virtue,  there  is 
a  practical  aversion  of  better  men ;  and  society 
is  filled  with  envenomed  jealousies,  with  dan- 
gerous and  criminal  attachments,  and  with 
envy  towards  our  superiors  in  moral  or  per- 
sonal qualities.  For  self-love,  acute  in  the 
discovery  of  plausible  palliations,  can  spread 
a  halo  over  actions  which  God's  law  hath- 
cursed,  and  feels  a  measure  of  indignation 
at  any  conduct  of  others  which  passes  a  tacit 
disapproval  on  itself,  and  elicits  the  pang  of 
its  latent  remorse. 

Now  this  state  of  mind  is  not  viewed  with 
adequate  alarm.  While  it  is  agreed  by  all, 
that  the  profligate  has  cause  for  apprehension, 
it  escapes  recollection  that  there  may  be  a 
condition  of  the  believer  which  is  worse  than 
that  of  an  infidel.  *'  Because  thou  art  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  I  will,"  says  the  Saviour  (iu 
the  Apocalypse)  to  the  Laodicean  Church, 
'*  cast  thee  out  of  my  mouth,"  as  a  most  dis- 
tasteful and  unwholesome  thing.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  that,   while   Jesus   exhibited 
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every  tenderness  for  achnorvledged  sinners, 
he  looked  in  grief,  mingled  with  anger,  on 
more  decorous  rebellion.  Yes  ;  let  a  man 
live  in  the  coarsest  profligacy,  in  the  most 
enormous  sin,  in  the  farthest  remove  from 
Christian  purity  of  conduct ;  yet,  if  he  be  not 
cased  in  self-satisfaction — if  fear,  and  horror, 
and  hope,  have  any  chink  through  which  to 
reach  and  touch  his  soul — we  have  less  reason 
to  fear  for  that  man  than  for  many  who  justly 
regard  his  character  with  horror  and  dis- 
tress. For,  represent  to  such  a  man  the 
rigour  and  duration  of  the  punishment  pre- 
pared for  the  damned — speak  to  him  of 
death,  and  of  the  eternity  beyond  it,  —  to 
what  rocky  nook  shall  such  a  profligate  flee, 
in  order  to  hide  from  himself  this  revelation 
of  God  and  of  Divine  judgment?  He  may 
palliate  his  sins  and  his  ruin,  but  he  cannot 
annihilate  them  from  his  consciousness  and 
his  sometimes  awakening  memory.  Then 
speak  to  such  a  man  of  the  exceeding  great 
love  wherewith  Christ  hath  loved  him ;  tell 
him  of  the  injustice  and  the  ungrateful 
return  of  which  he  is  guilty,  in  desperately 
supposing  that  such  love  was  intended  only 
for  those  whose  virtues  he  admires,  and 
despairs  to  imitate ;  tell  him  that  Christ  died 
for  sinners,  for  the  worst  of  sinners  ;  that  He 
came  to  call  to  repentance,  not  those  who 
need  no  such  change,  but  those  who  do  need 
it ;  "  to  seek  and  to  save,"  7iot  those  who 
need  no  salvation,  but  those  who  are  **  lost," 
and  do  need  it; — such  a  man,  we  say,  has 
only  one  retreat  from  the  reasoning  of  his 
preacher ;  and  that  is,  downright  unbelief. 
Far  be  it  from  the  Christian  moralist  to 
appear  as  in  any  respect  the  apologist  of 
sin  ;  to  appear  as  upholding  a  doctrine  which 
some  have  dared  seriously  to  promulge,  that 
the  greater  sinner  is  likely  to  become  the 
greater  saint ;  a  doctrine  at  once  contrary  to 
all  experience,  and  subversive  of  the  best 
interests  of  morality,  Christianity,  and  human 
happiness  :  but  it  is  important  to  lead  men 
to  reflect  what  is  sin,  what  is  obedience,  what 
are  the  obligations  of  the  Divine  law,  and 
what  that  state  of  mind  is  which  is  most  dan- 
gerous or  most  hopeful ;  it  is  important  to 
make  this  examination,  not  on  the  ground  of 
what  the  every-day  world  says  and  does, 
but  on  the  revealed  data  of  Scripture.  Now, 
Scripture  tells  us  that  a  man  may  make  a 
fair  shew  in  the  flesh — that  is,  in  the  eye 
of  man — and  yet  be  unaccepted  in  the  eye 
of  God.  According  to  that  revelation,  no 
man  is  an  heir  of  heaven  who  does  not 
choose  God  as  his  portion,  and  as  the  Being 
for  whose  glory  he  exists.  Now,  will  this 
description  apply  either  to  the  profligate  or 
to  the  simply  worldly  ?  It  apphes  to  neither. 
Either  of  them  may  believe,  but  only  believe 


in  what  you  tell  him;  he  may,  I  mean, 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  reasoning, 
without  being  moved  by  it  to  obedience  ;  for 
he  may  still  remain  without  **  faith,*'  and 
therefore  without  holiness,  unendued  with 
those  other  Christian  graces  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  implants  where  he  has  implanted  a 
life-giving  trust.  While,  then,  no  one  can 
deny  his  guilt,  unless,  as  has  been  said,  he 
denies  the  law  which  forms  his  obligations, 
what  due  impression  can  the  terrors  of  the 
law  possess  for  them  who,  in  their  ignorance 
both  of  the  law  and  of  themselves,  believe 
that  they  accurately  fulfil  the  law?  And 
what  awakening  of  love,  and  joy,  and  peace, 
unfelt  before,  can  the  accents  of  inviting  and 
imploring  mercy  have  for  them  who  deem 
they  scarcely,  if  at  all,  have  need  of  mercy  ? 
And  therefore,  which  of  these  two  conditions 
shall  we  pronounce  as  the  most  hopeless,  the 
most  impervious  to  new  emotions,  the  most 
likely  subject  of  Divine  conversion,  —  the 
publican,  who  knows  himself  to  be  a  sinner? 
or  the  formalist,  who  is  secure  in  his  own 
righteousness  ?  Yea,  though  the  worldly  man 
may  wish  himself  other  than  he  is,  may  have 
exclaimed  with  Agrippa,  "  Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,"  yet  he  is  not 
a  penitent;  his  heart  is  no  more  than  the 
other  renewed  and  sanctified ;  and  therefore 
we  pronounce  that  it  needs  conversion  and 
renovation  as  much  as  the  other :  and  until 
he  can  estimate  his  own  defects,  his  mind  is 
actually  more  blind  to  danger  than  that  of 
the  profligate ;  for,  while  the  worldly  is 
equally  with  the  prodigal  beyond  the  pale  of 
real  Christendom,  there  is  this  additional 
drawback  upon  his  progress  towards  heaven, 
that  he  is  far  more  likely  to  be,  and  to  con- 
tinue, the  dupe  of  self-delusion. 

The  sins  of  the  lukewarm  are  not,  we 
repeat,  of  that  startling  profligacy  which 
strikes  surprise,  horror,  and  disgust;  but 
being  omissions  rather  than  commissions, 
being  defects  of  soul  rather  than  infractions 
of  external  decorum,  and  being  mixed  with 
some  good  actions,  they  escape  unobserved 
in  the  tumult  and  dissipation  of  life ;  and  the 
sufferer,  unconscious  of  his  disease,  is  not 
aroused  to  exhibit  caution,  or  to  apply  a 
remedy.  Hence,  of  what  immediate  and  per- 
sonal utility  are  the  offices  of  religion  to 
such  a  conscience  ?  Public  prayer,  exhorta- 
tions, expositions,  sacraments,  are  things  a 
reverence  for  which  may  probably  be  useful, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  some  measure  of 
respect;  "  but  for  us,"  he  indolently  says, 
"  these  things  do  not  suit  our  taste,  and  we 
can  do  without  them."  The  tremendous 
realities  of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity, 
are  matters  to  the  mention  of  which  such  a 
man  has  been  accustomed,    A  thousand  times 
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he  has  heard  of  hell  and  heaven  ;  and  there- 
fore to  the  impression  which  such  prospects 
are  likely  to  make,  he  is  a  thousand  times 
more  steeled  than  he  would  have  been  had 
he  never  heard  of  them.  So,  those  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  watch  the  last  hours  of 
departing  humanity,  cease  in  time  to  shudder 
at  a  corpse. 


JJt'ograpI)!?* 

REGINALD  HERER,  D.D.,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA.* 

Early  Years — Residence  at  Oxford. 

"  It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  Church  in  India," 
remarks  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  —  "rather,  I 
should  say,  it  was  of  God's  providential  appointment, — 
that  its  first  rulers  and  nursing  fathers  were  two  men 
singularly  gifted  and  qualified  for  the  work  which  it 
fell  to  their  lot  to  perform.  To  the  enlarged  wisdom, 
the  sagacious  discernment,  the  sound  discretion,  the 
steady  perseverance  *  through  evil  report  and  good 
report,'  tlie  uncompromising  firmness,  the  calm  and 
steady  piety  of  him  who  laid  its  foundations,  and 
planned  its  outworks,  and  delineated,  with  the  eye 
and  the  hand  of  a  master,  the  provinces  of  its  officers, 
a  just  and  well-remembered  tribute  has  been  rendered 
from  tliis  place.  How  little  did  we  think,  while 
listening  with  mournful  interest  to  that  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  deep  regret  and  cheering  anticipation, 
that  within  four  short  years  the  melancholy  theme 
was  to  be  resumed,  and  the  second  Indian  bishop 
spoken  of  as  one  called  to  his  account !  Yet  it  is 
doubtless  within  the  recollection  of  some  who  now 
hear  me,  that  when  that  lamented  servant  of  God 
addressed  his  parting  words  of  promise  and  encou- 
ragement to  tlie  venerable  society  which  had  long 
watched  over  and  fostered  the  Protestant  missions  in 
India,  a  sentiment  of  foreboding  mingled  itself  in  the 
minds  of  many  with  that  of  rejoicing  and  hope,  *  lest 
they  should  see  his  face  no  more.'  They  beheld  in 
him  an  ardent  zeal  for  God's  glory  and  the  salvation 
of  men ;  a  spirit  of  unqualified  self-devotion ;  an  un- 
reserved dedication  of  himself  to  the  holy  cause  which 
he  had  taken  in  hand;  a  willing  and  deliberate 
eacrifice  of  personal  ease  and  comfort,  both  in  posses- 
sion and  in  prospect;  a  singleness  and  fixedness  of 
determination  *  to  spend  and  be  spent'  for  the  Gospel ; 
the  concentration  upon  that  single  object  of  all  the 
powers  and  resources  of  a  mind  unusually  gifted  by 
nature,  and  perfected  by  education ;  an  apostolical 
simplicity  of  heart  and  manner,  and  an  almost  apos- 
tolical eloquence:  all  this  they  saw,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  abundance  of  those  graces,  which  bespoke  *  the 
man  of  God  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.' 

**  But  when  they  considered  that  this  treasure  was 
in  earthen  vessels,  and  that  the  full  and  satisfactory 
discharge  of  the  duties  which  he  had  undertaken  was 
beyond  and  above  the  scope  of  individual  strength  and 
opportunity,  yet  not  above  the  enterprise  of  a  spirit 

•  See  Life  of  Reginald  Heber,  D.D.,  by  his  Widow ;  Taylor's 
Life ;  Reports  of  Societies,  &c.  &c.  Many  circumstances,  how- 
ever, here  recorded  have  not  been  published  before. 


like  his ;  and  when  they  remembered  how  fatal  a  proof 
had  just  been  given  of  the  utter  disproportion  between 
the  labours  of  the  Indian  episcopate  and  the  provision 
made  for  their  discharge ;  they  felt  an  irresistible 
presage  of  evil.  And  how  have  both  their  hopes  and 
their  apprehensions  been  realised ! 

*'  How  has  the  Christian  Church  in  India  rejoiced, 
and  put  forth  its  infant  strength  under  his  fostering 
care !  How  have  the  great  designs  of  its  founder 
been  developed  and  executed,  as  far  as  time  and  means 
permitted,  by  his  successor !  How  was  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel  enforced  by  his  eloquence, 
and  exemplified  in  his  life !  How  have  the  sanctity 
and  the  usefulness  of  his  sacred  office  been  demon- 
strated by  many  proofs  and  marks  of  an  apostolical 
ministry ;  *  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  neces- 
sities, in  labours,  in  watchings,  in  fastings  ;  by  pure- 
ness,  by  knowledge,  by  long-suffering,  by  love  un- 
feigned, by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  armour  of 
righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left !'  How 
lively  an  interest  did  he  excite  amongst  those  who 
were  before  indiiferent  in  the  success  of  that  great 
object  which  was  his  own  heart's  desire,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen !  How  did  he  bend  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  men  towards  himself  as  the  chief  missionary 
of  the  East ;  a  high  and  venerable  designation,  which 
he  deserved  and  in  which  he  delighted !  But  as  he 
*  counted  not  his  life  dear  unto  himself,  so  that  he 
might  finish  his  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry 
which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God ;'  so,  under  the  labours  of 
that  ministry  did  he  sink,  and  in  the  discharge  of  its 
most  solemn  and  affecting  duties  was  suddenly  called 
to  his  Lord.  *  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord, 
when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing.'  "* 

Reginald  Heber,  the  second  of  those  eminent  pre- 
lates, who,  for  a  brief  period,  have  been  permitted  to 
preside  over  the  once-overwhelming  see  of  Calcutta, 
and  whose  early  removal  from  a  scene  of  important 
ministerial  usefulness  the  Church  of  England  has  had 
cause  to  deplore,  was  descended  of  a  highly  respect- 
able and  ancient  family.  His  father,  Reginald,  born 
in  1728,  was  for  many  years  co-rector  of  Malpas  in 
Cheshire,  and  married,  first,  Mary,  co-heiress  of  the 
Rev.  Martin  Baylie,  rector  of  Wrentham,  Suffolk,  by 
whom  he  had  Richard,  of  Brasennose  College,  Oxford, 
and  who  represented  that  university  in  parliament 
from  1821  to  1826;  and  secondly,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Cuthbert  Alanson,  D.D.,  by  whom  he  had  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  Thomas  Cuthbert,  and  Mary.  Regi- 
nald was  born  at  Malpas,  April  21st,  1783;  and  was 
early  distinguished  for  remarkable  mildness  of  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  firmness,  combined  with  an  implicit 
trust  in  the  goodness  and  power  of  God.  Many  anec- 
dotes of  his  earlier  years  fully  testify  this.  This  trust 
was  strikingly  exemplified  when  little  more  than  three 
years  old.  Travelling  with  his  parents  on  a  very 
stormy  day  across  the  wild  district  between  Ripon 
and  Craven,  his  mother,  greatly  alarmed,  proposed 
that  they  should  leave  the  carriage  and  walk.  Regi- 
nald, sitting  on  her  knee,  said,  "  Do  not  be  afraid, 
mamma;  God  will  take  care  of  us."  Such  a  gentle 
reproof  from  a  mere  child  was  a  source  of  consola- 

♦  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  1827.    By  Charles  James,  then  Bishop  of  Chester. 
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tion  to  Hi's.  Heber.  It  testified  that  the  heart  even 
of  this  infant  was  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Happy  that  Christian  parent  whose  privilege 
it  is  to  behold  the  dawnings  of  spiritual  light  in  the 
mind  of  a  beloved  child,  and  who  is  warranted  to 
believe  that  it  shall  shine  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day ;  who  can  trace  many  amiable  traits  of 
character  to  a  higher  source  than  mere  natural  sweet- 
ness of  disposition ;  and  can  humbly  trust  that  those 
seeds  of  holiness  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  infant 
bosom,  which  will  grow  up  and  bear  fruit  even  an 
hundred  fold ! 

At  the  age  of  live  Reginald  could  read  the  Bible 
not  only  with  fluency,  but  seemed  to  enter  not  a  little 
into  its  spirit.  The  Bible  itself,  and  not  an  abridg- 
ment of  it,  was  put  into  his  hands  by  his  father  : — a 
judicious  act.  There  is  always  danger  in  tampering 
with  or  mutilating  the  word  of  God.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  render  the  Bible,  as  has  been  conceived, 
better  adapted  for  the  young,  by  condensing  its  histo- 
rical facts,  and  omitting  large  portions  deemed  not 
suitable  for  their  perusal :  such  a  mode  of  imparting 
religious  instruction  is  extremely  questionable  as  to 
its  tendency. 

Even  at  this  early  period  Reginald  was  in  the 
habit  of  engaging  in  private  prayer.  He  was  fre- 
quently overheard  praying  in  his  own  room,  when  he 
little  thought  himself  within  reach  of  observation.  To 
this  circumstance  his  future  eminence  may  in  no  small 
degree  be  traced.  His  sense  of  entire  dependence 
upon  God,  and  of  thankfulness  for  the  mercies  which 
he  received,  was  deep  and  almost  an  instinct  implanted 
in  his  nature  :  to  his  latest  hour,  in  joy  as  in  sorrow, 
his  heart  was  ever  lifted  up  in  thankfulness  for  the 
goodness  of  his  Maker,  or  bowed  in  resignation  under 
his  chastisements ;  and  his  first  impulse,  when  afflicted 
or  rejoicing,  was  to  fall  on  his  knees  in  thanksgiving 
or  in  intercession  for  himself  and  for  those  he  loved, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Saviour.  When  only 
fourteen  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  partake  of 
the  holy  conununion,  a  desire  joyfully  complied  with 
by  his  parents. 

After  studying  at  the  grammar-school  of  Whit- 
church, Reginald  was  placed  with  Mr.  Bristovv, 
at  Neasdon,  where  an  intimacy,  founded  on  religious 
principles,  commenced  between  him  and  Mr.  John 
Thornton,*  which  was  maintained,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  until  his  early  death.  Those 
who  attended  the  general  meeting  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  the  anniversary  after  the  account 
of  the  bishop's  death  reached  England,  will  not  readily 
forget  the  deep  feeling  displayed  by  Mr.  Thornton 
when  he  alluded  to  the  removal  of  his  early  friend,  and 
the  loss  thereby  sustained  by  the  Church.  Several 
of  the  letters  addressed  to  his  companion  are  published 
in  the  life  edited  by  his  widow.  From  one  of  them 
the  following  extract  is  taken,  as  indicative  of  the 
state  of  his  mind  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  at  this 
early  period.  The  letter  is  dated  June  21',  1800.  <'  I 
am  rather  apt  to  regard  the  interference  of  temporal 
authority  in  these  (ecclesiastical)  matters  with  a  jea- 
lous eye.     The  rulers  of  this  world  have  very  seldom 

*  The  Life  of  Bishop  Heber,  by  his  widow,  was  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Thornton,  as  "  his  dearest  friend,  the  beloved  conipauion 
of  his  boyhood  and  of  his  >outli." 


shewn  themselves  friendly  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
Church.  If  we  consider  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  times  of  the  reformation,  and  indeed  ever 
since,  we  shall  always  find  it  has  been  more  friendly 
to  its  own  avaricious  and  ambitious  projects,  than  to 
consult  what  is  just  and  pious.  Even  the  piety  of  an 
Edward  could  not  prevent  his  ministers  from  increas- 
ing instead  of  rectifying  those  evils  of  which  we  com- 
plain. Besides,  I  really  do  in  some  measure  doubt 
whether  temporal  governors  may,  without  sacrilege, 
meddle,  by  their  own  single  authority,  with  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  Whitgift,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  well- 
known  address  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Let,  then,  the 
representatives  of  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  of 
the  empire  be  convened,  and  by  their  advice,  and 
with  their  consent,  let  the  king  as  head  of  the  Church, 
and  the  parliament  as  guardians  of  the  laws,  take 
order  concerning  this  matter.  But  this  the  present 
temper  of  the  times  renders,  I  fear,  improbable.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  cry  *  The  Church  is  in  danger !'  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  in  some  measure  better  otF 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  we  have  very  great 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  what  we  enjoy ;  but, 
really,  when  we  have  seen  a  bishop  refused  to  Vir- 
ginia, not  as  yet  dismembered,  at  a  time  when  popery 
had  been  established  in  Canada  —  if  we  compare  the 
magnificent  temples,  nay,  even  convents  of  the  papists 
in  England,  with  the  miserable  condition  of  the  epis- 
copalians in  Scotland,  and  many  other  things  of  the 
same  kind,  it  will  scarcely  appear  that  our  govern- 
ment is  over-zealous  in  this  cause."  How  much  of 
the  above  remarks  apply  to  the  state  of  the  Church  at 
the  present  day  as  fully  as  forty  years  ago,  the  reader 
will  judge  for  himself.  Assuredly  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  over-zeal,  in  many  quarters,  for  the 
prosperity  of  our  Zion.  Popery  is  still  rampant  in 
many  of  the  colonies;  and  there  seems  no  anxiety 
that  it  should  not  be  so.  In  almost  every  newspaper 
we  read  of  splendid  chapels  erected  for  the  mummery 
of  the  mass,  and  convents  founded  in  a  style  of  the 
utmost  magnificence,  in  various  parts  of  the  land; 
while  the  condition  of  many  of  the  northern  congre- 
gations of  episcopalians  in  Scotland  is  indeed  miser- 
able ;  pastors  subsisting  on  a  scanty  pittance,  scarcely 
able  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  a  country 
too  where  it  is  asserted  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
landed  property  is  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
episcopal  Church.  Blessed  be  God  there  is  an  in- 
creased vitality  in  the  Church  —  an  energy  and  zeal 
hitherto  almost  unknown  ;  but  the  vei-y  evils  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Heber  now  exist,  some  in  a  more  portentous 
form. 

Reginald  was  entered  at  Brascnnose  in  1800.  In 
his  first  year  he  gained  the  university  prize  for  Latin 
verse  for  his  *'  Carmen  Seculare,"  a  poem  on  the 
commencement  of  the  century.  In  1803  he  composed 
*'  Palestine,"  which  gained  the  prize.  In  the  course 
of  its  composition  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  with  some  others, 
breakfasted  with  him.  "  Palestine  "  was  read  :  Mr. 
Scott  said,  "  You  have  omitted  one  striking  circum- 
stance in  your  account  of  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
— that  no  tools  were  used  in  its  erection."  Heber 
retired  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  and,  before  the  paity 
separated,  produced  and  introduced  into  the  poem  the 
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lines*  given  below,  Tlie  success  which  attended  tliis 
composition  was  very  great.  It  has  been  set  to  music, 
as  an  oratorio,  by  Dr.  Crotch  ;  and  seldom  has  the 
writer  witnessed  a  more  affecting  sigl)t  than  the 
rapture  which  appeared  to  entrance  the  author,  seven- 
teen years  afterwards,  when  he  listened  to  the  exqui- 
site strains  which  poured  forth  under  the  professor's 
magic  touch,  at  the  Commemoration  in  the  theatre  at 
Oxford  in  1820. 

There  is  one  circumstance  recorded  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Heber's  recitation  of  the  poem,  which  powerfully 
indicates  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings  —  that  careful 
anxiety  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  another,  which 
was  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  liis  general  conduct, 
and  which  so  beautifully  sets  forth  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  the  Gospel.  On  mounting  the  rostrum, 
he  saw  two  young  ladies  of  Jewish  extraction  sitting 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  theatre.  Recollecting 
that  some  of  the  lines  reflected  severely  on  their 
nation,  he  resolved  to  soften  a  passage  which  he  feared 
would  give  them  pain  as  he  proceeded  ;  but  he  could 
not  communicate  this  intention  to  his  brother,  who 
acted  as  prompter ;  and  to  his  own  distress  he  was 
obliged  to  recite  them  as  written.  When  he  returned 
from  the  theatre,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his 
friends,  he  withdrew  from  the  circle  ;  and  his  mother, 
going  to  look  for  him,  found  him  on  his  knees  in 
prayer.  A  more  striking  evidence  of  the  vitality  of 
his  religious  principles  it  were  difficult  to  adduce. 
Whether  the  supplications  offered  were  for  humility, 
that  he  might  not  be  puffed  up  with  the  praise  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  him  ;  or  whether  it  was  the 
offering  of  a  grateful  heart  to  that  God  who  had 
enabled  him  to  compose  the  poem  ;  or  probably  both, — 
the  circumstance  is  most  interesting  and  instructive. 
How  often,  alas,  is  the  bounteous  Giver  forgotten  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  gift !  how  often  is  the  fact  lost 
sight  of,  that  intellect  is  no  less  the  gift  of  God  than 
every  other;  and  that  there  is  need  that,  when  pos- 
sessed, it  should  be  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  the 
Divine  glory!  Would  that  all  whom  God  has  thus 
endowed  would  bear  in  mintl,  that  his  sovereign  power 
alone  hath  caused  them  to  differ  !  Would  that  no 
examples  were  afforded  of  the  brightest  genius  prosti- 
tuted to  the  basest  and  most  malignant  of  purposes, 
the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan  ! — that  every 
poet,  having  drank  of  the  streams  of  life  eternal,  had 
tuned  his  lyre  to  shew  forth  the  praises  of  the  eternal 
Jehovah  !  "  At  no  period,"  says  an  early  friend, 
"  did  his  success,  unparalleled  then,  and  since,  in  his 
university  career,  tempt  him  to  the  assumption  of  any 
airs  of  superiority." 

In  1804  Mr.  Heber  lost  his  father,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  He  died  full  of  years,  trusting  in  the 
Hedeemer's  merits  as  the  only  ground  of  his  hope ; 
and  testifying  to  the  last  the  power  of  vital  religion 
to  deprive  death  of  its  sting.  The  scene  of  his  last 
hours  upon  earth  was  thus  affectingly  described  by 
lleginald,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thornton.  "  His  days 
were  without  ease  and  his  nights  without  sleep :  his 
mind  remained  the  same,  blessing  God  for  every 
little  interval  of  pain,  and  delighting  to  recount  the 

*  "  Xo  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung; 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung. 
Majestic  silence!" 


mercies  he  had  experienced,  and  to  give  his  children 
comfort  and  advice.  The  conversations,  which  were 
much  more  frequent  than  his  strength  could  well 
bear,  I  trust  in  God  I  shall  never  forget.  Our  hopes 
in  the  mean  time  were  buoyed  up  by  many  fair 
appearances,  and  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  his 
pains  :  but  we  could  not  long  deceive  ourselves. 
When  at  length  all  hopes  were  over,  we  knelt  around 
his  bed,  his  wife  and  all  his  children  :  he  blessed  us 
over  and  over  again,  raised  his  feeble  voice  to  bid  us 
be  Christians  and  to  hold  fast  our  faith  :  he  spoke  of 
the  world  as  a  '  den  of  wild  beasts'  that  he  rejoiced  to 
leave ;  and  prayed  God  to  guard  us  in  our  journey 
through  it.  My  mother  was  quite  overwhelmed  with 
grief  and  fatigue,  having  for  six  weeks  never  taken  off 
her  clothes.  He  chid  her  gently  for  sorrowing  as 
without  hope,  and  talked  much  of  the  Divine  Ilock  on 
which  his  hope  was  founded.  The  next  morning  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  receive  the  sacrament,  and  bade 
me,  in  the  mean  time,  read  the  prayer  in  our  liturgy 
for  a  person  at  the  point  of  death.  I,  through  my 
tears,  made  a  blunder,  which  he  corrected  me  in  from 
memory.  He  now  expressed  some  impatience  for  the 
sacrament,  saying,  •  he  hoped  not  to  be  detained 
long.'  Mr.  Bridge  (curate  at  Malpas)  arrived;  and 
we  all  together  partook  of  the  most  solemn  com- 
munion that  we  can  ever  expect  to  join  in  in  this 
world,  to  which,  indeed,  my  father  seemed  scarcely  to 
belong.  A  smile  sat  on  his  pale  countenance,  and 
his  eyes  sparkled  brighter  than  I  ever  saw  them. 
From  this  time  he  spoke  but  little,  his  lips  moved, 
and  his  eyes  were  raised  upwards.  He  blessed  us 
again  :  we  kissed  him,  and  found  his  lips  cold  and 
breathless."  Such  is  the  peace  in  which  a  true 
believer  can  resign  his  spirit  into  his  Creator's  hand. 
"  O  Thornton,  may  you  (after  many  years),"  adds  the 
writer,  "  feel  as  he  did  then  !"  May  the  reader,  when 
flesh  is  failing,  be  supported  by  the  same  Almighty 
arm,  and  have  the  same  quiet  translation  from  a  world 
of  turmoil  to  the  everlasting  rest  prepared  for  God's 
people!  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  good  old  man 
never  recovered  the  effects  of  hearing  lleginald  recite 
"  Palestine  ;"  and  that  his  decease  might  be  traced  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  present  in  the  theatre. 
This  statement,  however,  has  been  contradicted.  The 
same  year  Reginald  was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls ; 
and  in  the  following  obtained  the  prize  for  the  English 
essay  on  "the  Sense  of  Honour."  In  July  ISOJ  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Thornton  on  a  tour  through  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  Austria,  and  part  of  Germany ;  this 
occupied  somewhat  more  than  a  year:  after  this  he 
returned  to  reside  in  Oxford.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FROM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
The  following  letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
was  read  to  the  board  at  the  general  meeting  held  on 
Tuesday  the  od  of  July,   1838  ;    the  very  Rev.   the 
Dean  of  Hereford  in  the  chair. 

Shalimar  Garden-House,  near  Bishop's  College, 
the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1S33,  Saturday. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir,— 1.  I  cannot  begin  this  letter 
without  adverting  to  the  great  festival  on  which  I 
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chance  to  be  writing  ;  and  earnestly  wishing  that  the 
society's  labours  may  be  abundantly  blessed  as  a 
means  for  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles 
in  India.  The  crisis  with  us  is  momentous.  The 
mild  paternal  sway  of  the  British  sceptre  has  now  for 
twenty  years  extended  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
sovereignty  of  Hindostan.  A  profound  peace,  re- 
sembling in  some  measure  that  which  prepared  for 
the  first  advent  of  our  Lord  in  the  fiesh,  has  hushed 
India  into  tranquillity,  since  the  termination  of  the 
Burmese  war,  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Improvements 
in  domestic  policy,  jurisprudence,  the  use  of  the 
native  languages,  the  more  equal  collection  of  the 
revenue,  offices  open  to  native  talent ;  education, 
commerce,  intercourse  with  home  ;  taste  for  western 
manners,  government,  and  literature ;  discoveries  in 
the  arts,  &c.,  have  been  pushed  on  with  an  unex- 
ampled celerity.  Lord  Glenelg's  new  charter  of  1834 
threw  open  the  flood-gates  for  India's  civilisation 
and  illumination.  The  establishment  of  steam-vessels 
on  our  fine  and  majestic  Ganges  has  been  multi- 
plying the  internal  facilities  for  commerce  and  mutual 
communication  through  every  part  of  India ;  whilst 
the  commencement  of  a  regular  mail  despatch  from 
Bombay  to  England,  by  the  same  wonderful  mecha- 
nical discovery,  is  bringing  on  rapidly,  as  we  trust, 
the  time  of  eastern  knowledge,  inquiry,  and  obedience 
to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

2.  For,  contemporaneous  with  these  external  aids 
for  the  elevation  of  our  prostrate  millions  of  Hindoos, 
are  the  exertions  of  your  society,  and  those  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  for  the  circulation  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  others,  to 
impregnate  all  secular  efforts  in  learning  with  divine 
truth,  and  sanctify  the  education  of  youth  witli  the 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  redemption.  I  need  not 
observe  to  the  venerable  society,  that  the  outburst  of 
mere  curiosity  in  a  heathen  and  Mohammedan  people, 
their  mere  grasp  after  human  science,  their  attain- 
ments in  the  arts,  and  learning,  and  wisdom  of  this 
world,  if  that  is  all,  will  only  resemble  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano,  to  bury  in  ruins  the  fair  fields  which 
stretch  around. 

o.  Knowledge,  as  introductory  to  Christianity,  I 
hail  with  joy  ;  but  if  divorced  from  it,  with  extreme 
alarm  and  suspicion. 

4.  These  thoughts  are  naturally  suggested  by  two 
paragraphs  of  your  letters,  of  March  20th  and  August 
10th  of  this  last  summer.  In  the  one  you  favour  me 
with  an  account  of  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
general  meeting  in  June,  to  present  a  memorial 
against  the  continuance  of  the  pilgrim-tax  in  India  ; 
the  other,  in  which  you  are  good  enough  to  pass  a 
vote  for  the  support  of  our  mission- schools  near 
Calcutta,  and  propose  certain  inquiries  to  me  con- 
nected with  the  subject. 

5.  The  connexion  of  the  British  Protestant  autho- 
rities with  the  patronage  of  the  basest  and  most 
degrading  system  of  idolatry  and  pollution  which  the 
lost  spirit  of  darkness  ever  perhaps  imposed  on  a 
fallen  world — a  system  which  has  contrived  an  entire 
code  of  religious  usages,  and  rewards,  and  punish- 
ments, without  any  one  consistent  reference  to  moral 
good  or  evil — a  code  minute,  inquisitorial,  all-per- 
vasive, in  which  the  anti-social  principle  of  caste 
condemns  one-half  of  the  human  race  to  be  perpetual 
slaves  and  menials,  and  depresses  nine-tenths  of  both 
sexes  into  an  irrevocable  and  grinding  exclusion  from 
hope — a  system  founded  in  an  ignorance  of  the  God 
who  made,  and  the  Saviour  who  redeemed  mankind, 
and  going  on  its  course  by  means  of  oppression, 
cruelty,  and  lust :  the  support  of  such  a  system  by 
the  greatest  and  freest  of  the  Christian  nations  of 
Europe  is  an  anomaly  of  the  most  deplorable  and 
glaring  character.  I  scorn  to  advert  to  mere  argu- 
ment after  the  incomparable  despatch  ascribed  to 


Lord  Glenelg,  of  February  1833.  It  is  a  case  which 
requires  no  argument.  Let  the  fact  of  British  gover- 
nors, counsellors,  commissioners,  magistrates,  coun- 
tenancing, by  voluntary  measures,  the  misery,  and 
barbarism,  and  premature  and  exaggerated  ruin  of 
their  prostrate  subjects,  be  established  (and  I  believe 
they  cannot  be  denied);  and  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
people  to  protest  against  the  national  guilt  of  such  a 
conduct  speaks  for  itself. 

I  am  not  master  of  the  subject  in  all  its  details. 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  particular  objections  to  an 
immediate  abolition  of  the  pilgrim-tax  which  are 
raised  here,  as  I  suppose  they  are,  by  the  subordinate 
local  authorities.  These  matters  are  as  much  secrets, 
and  very  properly  so,  in  India  as  at  home.  I  proceed 
on  these  two  broad,  and  plain,  and  irrefragable  points. 
The  countenance  of  idolatry,  with  its  attendant  horrors, 
in  a  Christian  state,  is  per  se  immoral  and  sinful. 
The  delay  in  executing  the  positive  orders  from  home 
embodied  in  the  despatch  of  February  1833,  if  such 
delay  was  not  inevitable,  augments  the  sin. 

6.  It  would  be  wrong  in  me,  perhaps,  altogether  to 
conceal  what  I  hear  in  conversation  with  gentlemen 
who  have  lived  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Pooree 
and  the  Temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  on  whose  veracity 
no  doubt  can  for  a  moment  be  cast.  They  inform 
me,  that  of  150,000  pilgrims  who  resort  annually  to 
the  spot,  nearly  one- third  perish  from  various  causes, 
and  never  return  to  their  homes.  They  inform  me, 
that  the  bands  of  pilgrim- hunters,  as  they  are  termed, 
swarm  all  over  India,  even  to  the  most  distant  pro- 
vinces, to  collect  and  drive  in  before  them  the 
deluded  pilgrims.  They  state  that  almost  every  year 
the  pilgrims  of  the  adjoining  provinces  are  lessening, 
especially  the  men  ;  and  that  the  supply  is  now  very 
much  from  the  more  remote  places,  and  chiefly  of 
women.  They  tell  me,  that  one  practice  which  does 
not  appear  in  any  public  documents,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  not  be  generally  known,  is  of  the  most 
atrocious  injustice — the  compulsory  assemblage  of 
2000  poor  wretches  each  year  to  drag  the  idol-car. 
If  this  one  oppressive  act  were  discontinued,  many 
gentlemen  think  the  whole  system  of  Juggernaut,  like 
the  ancient  Dagon  before  the  ark,  would  instantly 
fall. 

7.  I  have  been  both  at  Juggernaut  and  Allahabad 
(the  sacred  junction,  as  it  is  accounted,  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna);  and  my  mind  retains  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  grief,  and  compassion,  and  horror, 
I  felt  for  my  sad  fellow-creatures,  crushed  under  the 
griffin-yoke  of  "  the  god  of  this  world."  Nor  could  I 
believe  scarcely,  nor  can  I  now,  that  the  petty  sophisms 
of  human  cowardice  and  political  expediency  could 
chill  the  glowing  benevolence  which  would  strike  ofl' 
the  chain,  and  set  the  captives  free. 

8.  The  society  has  done  well.  Be  pleased  to  go  on 
in  this  and  every  other  work  of  mercy,  and  may  God 
prosper  your  pious  endeavours ! 

9.  The  question  of  education  is  not  without  its 
difficulties.  I  enclose  the  three  answers  of  our  Bengal 
missionaries  to  the  inquiry  which  I  requested  the 
secretary  of  our  Calcutta  committee  to  circulate. 
Two  are  unfavourable  to  the  continuance  of  the 
schools  as  taught  by  heathen  masters,  considering  the 
better  use  to  which  the  money  now  consumed  in  the 
support  of  those  schools  might  be  employed.  The 
third  answer  does  not  essentially  difter  from  the  two 
former,  though  it  leans  to  the  advantages  which,  upon 
the  whole,  the  schools  diffuse.  The  society  shall  hear 
more  fully  when  I  have  had  time  to  examine  the 
subject.  At  present  I  am  singularly  hurried.  Not 
only  are  the  two  sees  of  Madras  and  Bombay  vacant, 
and  therefore  pouring  upon  me  their  inevitable  cur- 
rents of  business  ;  but  1  have  lost  my  right  hand,  as  it 
were,  in  the  necessary  retreat  home  on  sick-leave  of 
my  son-in-law  and  chaplain,  Mr.  Bateman,  and  the 
non-arrival  of  the  Rev,  John  Pratt,  a  son  of  my  old 
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friend  and  tutof,  wtio  has  engaged  to  come  out  as  his 
successor.  I  already  owe  one  severe  illness  (my  first 
in  India)  to  the  absence  of  my  chaplain,  and  my  being 
compelled  to  do  deacon's  service,  as  well  as  my  own, 
on  board  the  vessel  which  carried  me,  in  September 
last,  to  Ghazeepore  ;  and  I  every  day  and  hour  am 
crippled  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  from  the  same 
cause.  A  secretary  to  the  Calcutta  diocesan  com- 
mittee, in  connexion  with  your  society,  is  also  want- 
ing ;  Mr.  Boyes  and  Mr.  Bateman  being  both  gone. 
Your  venerable  society  shall  duly  receive,  however,  the 
details  I  now  omit,  wlien  my  new  chaplain  arrives. 

10.  A  thousand  thanks  to  your  venerable  society 
for  the  munificent  grant  of  200/.  for  the  Barripore 
Mission-house.  The  bills  were  drawn  in  September 
last,  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March.  If  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  transplant  some  of  the  pious 
members  of  your  board  to  the  different  scenes  of 
labour  which  your  bounty  has  fed,  and  to  shew  you 
what  I  have  myself  witnessed,  you  would,  I  am  sure, 
rejoice  in  extending  still  your  beneficence  to  India. 
It  was  only  last  week  that  I  entered  the  little  bamboo 
church  of  Raggapore,  near  Janjera,  fifteen  miles  from 
Calcutta,  for  which  I  appropriated  250  rupees  from 
your  former  grant.  The  head  man  of  the  village  was 
forward  to  shew  me  the  pretty  structure :  he  is  him- 
self a  Christian  convert,  now  of  six  years'  standing. 
**Such,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Jones,  "was  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  first  ages,  perhaps."  The  society 
will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  5lr.  Jones  (one  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts),  having  contrived  to  save 
about  91.  from  the  251.  thus  committed  to  him,  united 
it  with  other  sums  to  turn  a  Hindoo  pagoda  into  a 
Christian  Church  at  Soojh'na-be'ri'a  (another  of  his 
twenty  villages,  in  which  he  has  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred souls,  young  and  old,  under  Christian  instruction 
in  different  stages).  The  conversion  of  the  chief  man 
of  the  village  led  to  his  presenting  the  pagoda  to  the 
reverend  missionary,  who  has  thrown  out  a  bamboo 
verandah,  and  made  it,  perhaps,  the  first  heathen 
temple  where  the  name  of  Christ  is  proclaimed.  My 
excellent  archdeacon,  who  was  v/ith  me  and  Professor 
Withers,  at  the  time,  was  so  struck  with  the  scene, 
that  he  promised  Mr.  Jones  an  old  pulpit,  which  was 
formerly  used  in  the  Mission  Church,  Calcutta  — 
a  most  appropriate  and  acceptable  gift — which  will 
fill  Soojh'na-be'ri'a  with  joy. 

11.  1  rendered  an  account  to  the  venerable  society  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  vote  of  500/.  entrusted  to 
my  care,  when  I  wrote  in  April :  that  vote  was  of  the 
date  of  March  1835.  1  find  I  had  then  a  balance  in 
my  hands  of  731  rupees.  This  I  have  thus  distributed, 
with  some  variation  from  what  I  intended,  suggested 
by  circumstances.  (1.)  Danapore  Church,  200rupees. 
(2.)  Burrisaul  Schools,  200  rupees.  (3.)  Ghazeepore 
Church,  100  rupees.  (4.)  Chittagong  Church,  100 
rupees.  (5.)  Madras  Church  at  St.  Thome,  150 
rupees,  (tl.)  Translation  Society  at  Cawnpore,  200 
rupees.  (7.)  Singapore,  for  books,  200 — 1,150  rupees, 
or  about  115/.  sterling,  which  exceeds,  by  a  little 
more  than  400  rupees,  the  amount  of  the  grant  already 
given  me,  and  will  go  on  to  the  balance  of  the  next, 
whenever  you  may  feel  at  liberty  to  make  it. 

12.  On  the  position  of  the  book  and  tract  depart- 
ment I  am  not  able  to  speak,  from  the  absence  of  the 
secretary.  The  Cawnpore  Translation  Society  have 
completed  a  translation  into  llindostanee  of  Bishop 
Porteus's  *'  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  which  is  juyt 
come  up  to  Bishop's  College  press.  Others,  I  hope, 
will  follow.  The  Singapore  depot  has  been  so  well 
managed  as  to  remit  500  rupees  in  payment  for  books. 
There  is  a  demand  all  over  India  for  books  of  religious 
instruction.  The  queen's  regiments,  in  difierent 
parts,  though  furnished  with  station -libraries,  are 
still  in  want  of  Christian  elementary  works.  I  rejoice 
to  learn,  from  the  society's  letter  of  March  last,  that 


"  the  tract-committee  of  the  society  continue  their 
labours  with  great  assiduity ;  and  that  you  trust  that 
such  new  tracts  as  may  hereafter  be  recommended  by 
the  committee  to  the  board,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  be  forwarded  to  Calcutta,  will  meet  with  my 
approbation."  I  am  quite  unworthy  of  such  an  ap- 
peal. I  am  only  one  of  an  immense  body  of  the  pre- 
lates, presbyters,  and  members  of  the  society  of  our 
reformed  apostolical  Church.  I  have  no  right  what- 
ever, nor  have  I  the  least  disposition,  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  books  and  tracts,  except  so  far  as  my  own 
diocese  may  be  concerned  in  the  practical  result. 
Your  venerable  society  is  secure  of  my  approbation, 
poor  and  undeserving  of  notice  as  it  is,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  your  publications  approach  nearer  the  tine, 
noble.  Catholic  spirit  of  our  English  reformers. 
Nothing  is  of  service  in  India  but  what  is  pregnant 
with  the  immediate  Gospel  of  Christ  in  all  its  sim- 
plicity, all  its  grace,  all  its  spirituality,  all  its  holy 
tendencies.  We  have  to  rouse  the  torpid  Christian, 
removed  for  years  from  the  regular  orduiances  of  the 
Church,  perhaps ;  we  have  to  recall  the  wandering 
profligate  ;  we  have  to  instruct  the  native  convert, 
awakening  to  Christ  from  a  darkness  deep  as  the 
grave ;  we  have  to  train  souls  for  heaven,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  incentives  to  the  grossest  idolatry  and 
sensuality  that  Oriental  habits  can  present.  For  all 
this,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  is  the 
remedy ;  and  the  tracts  which  best  exhibit  that  ador- 
able object,  as  the  ground  of  a  penitent's  hope,  the 
source  of  grace  and  life  and  salvation,  the  exemplar  of 
all  holiness  and  joy,  and  the  one  and  only  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  are  the  most  acceptable,  and 
the  most  likely  to  be  beneficial.  I  must  confess  that 
I  have  not  yet  read  the  tracts  and  books  in  later 
arrivals  ;  but  I  was  very  much  gratified,  some  time 
since,  with  those  which  had  then  been  transmitted  to 
Calcutta.  Surely,  surely,  there  is  a  line  of  devotional, 
orthodox.  Catholic  theology,  common  to  all  enlight- 
ened Protestant  Christians  of  our  Church,  and  stand- 
ing on  the  broad  bottom  of  our  articles,  and  homilies, 
and  liturgy,  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  almost  every  pious  competent  reader,  spiritual  and 
evangelical,  strong  upon  clear,  cautious  upon  doubtful 
matters  —  fully  directed  at  the  conscience  of  man  — - 
opening  the  extent  of  his  corruption  and  guilt — calling 
him  to  heartfelt  sorrow  and  contrition  for  sin — raising 
by  the  offer  of  justification  by  faith  only  —  comforting 
and  strengthening  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost — > 
guiding  in  practice  by  the  details  and  principles  of 
Christian  morals — 'neither  undervaluing  the  con- 
joined testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  facts  and  doc- 
trines, nor  superseding,  under  their  venerated  names, 
the  supreme  and  undivided  authority  of  the  inspired 
word  of  God.  But  I  beg  forgiveness  for  thus  speak- 
ing :  my  pen  runs  away  with  me  when  I  begin  to 
write  on  the  grace  and  love  of  my  only  Master  and 
Saviour ;  and  1  am  desirous  to  see  all  the  societies  of 
our  apostolical  Church  more  and  more  closely  united 
in  the  old  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  sweet  and 
brotherly  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  charity,  by 
which  they  are  best  commended.  God  is  the  Author 
of  grace.  His  benediction  rests  now  more  largely, 
now  less,  on  different  Churches,  and  diflerent  subdi- 
visions of  the  same  Churches,  according  to  their 
fervour  of  prayer,  and  fidelity  in  his  truth  and  salva- 
tion. Wide  intervals  will  prevail,  as  they  ever  have 
prevailed,  in  opinions,  upon  a  variety  of  subordinate, 
though  not  unimportant,  matters  ;  and  yet  one  blessed 
platform  of  doctrine  and  discipline  has  contained 
together  all  the  pious  members  of  our  Church.  The 
older  I  grow,  and  the  more  extensive  my  sphere  of 
duty,  the  more  am  I  persuaded  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
few  grand  points  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  practi- 
cableness  of  working  with  my  brethren  educated  in 
different  schools  of  theology,  and  using  difierent 
phrases,  with   simplicity  of  heart.    My  own  course 
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will  soon  be  finished.  Our  noble  Anglican  Church, 
the  glory  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  chief  bulwark 
of  Christianity  in  Europe,  is  now  sorely  beset  by 
papists  and  infidels  on  the  one  hand,  and  separatists 
and  heretics  on  the  other.  Human  governments 
seem  to  be  deserting  her.  Never,  therefore,  was  she 
more  loudly  called  to  union  within  herself.  Blessed 
are  those  peace-makers  who  sacrifice  any  thing  but 
truth  to  her  stability  and  safety.  God  is  purifying  her, 
indeed.  May  she  come  out  more  spiritual,  devoted, 
active,  than  ever,  in  "  promoting  Christian  know- 
ledge" both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  shall  continue  to 
co-operate  with  your  society  throughout  the  dioceses 
of  India.  I  have  just  formed  a  depot  at  Singapore. 
An  association  was  also  established  at  Nusseerabad, 
1100  miles  from  Calcutta,  amongst  the  field-encamp- 
ments, as  I  passed  through.  Another  at  Candy,  in 
Ceylon,  has  just  been  announced  to  me.  The  Trans- 
lation Society  at  Cawnpore  may  be  a  source  of  emi- 
nent usefulness.  The  Bishop's  College  syndicate  is 
eager  to  take  a  larger  share  in  the  same  good  work. 
The  loss  of  Dr.  Mill  necessarily  now  cripples  its  exer- 
tions, but  we  hope  for  his  powerful  help  from  home  ; 
and  we  look  forward  to  Mr.  Malan's  Oriental  fame, 
though  so  young,  as  opening,  after  a  series  of  years, 
an  endless  vista  of  translated  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
Prayer-Book,  and  religious  books,  for  the  gaping, 
eager  eyes  of  millions  in  India.  Could  your  society 
make  me  another  grant,  I  should  like  to  devote  100/. 
at  once  to  the  cheap  circulation  of  fifty  or  sixty  copies 
of  Dr.  Mill's  Sanscrit  "  Life  of  our  Lord  ;"  an  extra- 
ordinary production,  the  first,  indeed,  in  India  in  which 
the  sacred  language  and  poetical  measure  of  the" 
Shastras  have  been  employed  to  open  the  mysteries  of 
the  Gospel,  and  yet  so  expensive  (20  rupees  a  copy, 
and  unavoidably  so — it  will  form  a  very  thick  octavo 
volume,)  as  to  place  it  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Brahminical  students.  The  curiosity  of  the  native 
scholars  to  use  the  book  is  intense.  As  I  was  passing 
by  Thunassar,  in  the  upper  provinces,  five  Brahmins 
came  by  night  to  my  pundit's  tent,  attracted  by  a  boy 
who  had  come  to  me  during  the  day,  and  had  heard  I 
was  learning  Sanscrit,  to  inquire  the  truth  of  the 
report ;  they  were  shewn  Dr.  iMilTs  Christa  Sangita  ; 
they  could  read  it  with  fluency.  They  disbelieved  the 
author  to  be  an  European  ;  when  assured  of  the  fact, 
they  declared  he  must  be  an  angel ;  nor  were  they 
satisfied  without  sitting  down  and  making  my  pundit 
read  to  them  till  break  of  day  from  the  wonderful  book  ; 
for  so  they  termed  it.  1  would  have  given  the  world 
to  have  had  copies  by  me,  but  I  had  only  the  one 
from  which  my  pundit  (a  son  of  Anund  Musseeh,  of 
Kurnaul)  read.  But  I  must  conclude,  by  begging 
the  benefit  of  the  society's  prayers,  and  by  commend- 
ing myself  to  the  indulgent  consideration  of  the  right 
reverend,  reverend,  and  other  members  of  your  vener- 
able society,  in  my  honest,  but  feeble,  and  doubtless 
often  mistaken,  endeavours  to  promote  the  cause  of 
genuine  evangelical  Christianity,  according  to  the 
articles  and  other  formularies  of  our  Episcopal  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Central  Asia. 

I  am,  reverend  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  and  faithful 
To  the  Rev.  W.  Parker.  D.Calcutta. 


SUBMISSION  TO  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE: 

By  THE  Right  Rev.  CiiARLEsTiioMAsLoNGLEY,D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rtpon. 

Matt.  iv.  3. 
"  And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him,  he  said,  If  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be 
made  bread." 

It  is  obviously  one  of  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  in- 
structs its  disciples  in  the  ways  of  everlast- 
ing life,  not  only  by  general  precepts,  but 
also  by  proposing  to  their  imitation  a  fault- 
less model  of  human  perfection.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  force  of  example ;  and  each 
of  us,  from  his  own  experience,  conscious 
how  prone  man  is  to  copy  others  —  fearfully 
so,  when  it  is  to  evil  that  he  is  thus  seduced ; 
nor  imperceptibly,  when  that  influence  is  ex- 
erted for  the  ends  of  virtue  and  holiness. 
That  a  method  of  teaching  us  our  duty  so 
well  calculated  to  attain  its  object  should 
have  been  chosen,  may  well  be  reckoned  as 
a  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Author  of 
revelation ;  and  if,  when  perplexed  in  our 
choice  between  two  alternatives  of  conduct, 
we  have  found  our  doubts  resolved  by  the 
sanction  which  our  Saviour's  practice  has 
given  to  either  side  of  the  question,  we  shall 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  blessing  of  hav- 
ing such  a  light  to  guide  us  on  our  course, 
and  confess  that  Wisdom  may  indeed  be  jus- 
tified of  her  children.  These  remarks  are 
generally  applicable  to  every  event  in  the 
life  of  the  blessed  Jesus :  but  I  know  no 
portion  of  that  life  more  full  of  matter  for 
instruction  and  consolation  than  that  which 
we  now  propose  to  consider ;  that,  I  mean, 
which  immediately  succeeded  his  baptism, 
wherein  he  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  se- 
verest bodily  privations  in  prospect  of  that 
spiritual  conflict  which  he  knew  awaited 
him,  and  against  which  he  resolved  to  for- 
tify himself  by  every  fitting  preparation. 
Instruction^  I  say,  because  it  warns  us  of 
the  reality  of  that  contest  with  the  evil  one 
which  we  are  all  called  upon  to  sustain  ;  while 
it  teaches  us  that  no  purity  of  heart,  no 
spotless  and  unblemished  life,  can  guard  us 
against  the  assaults  of  temptation :  and  con- 
solationf  because,  while  putting  us  on  our 
guard  against  the  danger,  it  at  the  same  time 
opens  to  our  view  the  glorious  armory  of 
God,  and  displays  those  ample  succours 
which  are  in  reserve  for  all  who,  like  him, 
will  watch  faithfully  against  the  stratagems 
and  devices  of  the  enemy. 

Of  the  successive  trials  which  were  to 
prove  the  constancy  of  the  Son  of  man,  that 
conveyed  in  the  words  of  my  text  relates 
more   especially   to    such   circumstances   of 
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human  life  as  call  for  resignation  and  passive 
endurance  of  privations,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God  ;  and  as  it  is  the  common  lot  of 
our  nature  to  struggle  more  or  less  frequently 
against  the  pressure  of  these  appointed  visi- 
tations of  Divine  Providence,  it  shall  be  my 
object  to  review  some  of  the  leading  instances 
in  which  me  may  each  be  called  upon  to  act 
under  circumstances  of  a  corresponding  cha- 
racter, and  to  shew  by  what  behaviour  we 
may  best  fulfil  our  heavenly  Father's  purpose 
in  sending  them. 

Now,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  same 
conditional  terms,  "  if  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God,"  preface  both  the  first  and  second 
attempt  upon  the  faith  of  our  bjessed  Lord. 
Did  Satan  then  really  doubt  whether  he  whom 
he  addressed  was  in  truth  the  Anointed  of 
God,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to 
bruise  the  serpent's  head  1  Or  was  it  rather 
a  scornful  expression,  in  which,  by  appearing 
to  doubt  the  fact,  he  wished  to  provoke  our 
Lord  to  such  a  display  of  power  as  should 
relieve  him  indeed  from  the  urgency  of  his 
present  privation,  but  at  the  same  time  coun- 
teract the  great  object  of  his  abstinence  and 
self-denial?  The  latter  we  may  most  rea- 
sonably suppose  to  have  been  his  purpose ; 
since  those  mysteries  which  his  ministering 
angels  were  privy  to,  and  openly  proclaimed 
to  the  world,  could  not  have  been  hidden 
from  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  darkness 
himself.  The  servant  is  not  above  his  mas- 
ter, nor  the  disciple  above  his  Lord :  and 
when  we  hear  the  legion  of  subordinate 
spirits  acknowledging  "  Jesus  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  most  high,"  we  perceive  that  no  doubt 
could  have  perplexed  the  mind  of  their  chief 
as  to  the  dignity  of  the  person  he  was 
addressing. 

But  the  idea  which  this  appeal  was  in- 
tended to  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  Holy 
One  of  God  (that  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he 
was  well  pleased),  was  the  contrast  between 
his  own  pre-eminent  dignity,  and  the  state 
of  destitution  which  he  was  at  that  moment 
enduring. 

The  indignity  of  these  circumstances  might 
lead,  as  the  tempter  vainly  hoped,  to  such 
an  exertion  of  his  Divine  power  as  craving 
nature  might  probably  suggest ;  but  which  it 
would  ill  have  suited  his  character  of  a  suf- 
fering and  self-denying  Saviour  to  display. 
For  although  the  severe  privations  he  was 
then  undergoing  were  most  unmerited  by  one 
who  knew  no  sin  ;  and  though  the  remedy 
was  at  that  instant  within  his  grasp  (since  he 
had  but  to  assert  his  Divine  power,  and  the 
inward  conflict  would  have  ceased);  yet  it 
would  have  ceased  with  the  surrender  of  all 
those  noble  purposes  which  a  heart,  burning 
with  zeal  towards  God,  and  charity  towards 


man,  had  prompted;  and  with  them  would 
have  vanished  all  man's  hopes  of  once  more 
beholding  the  countenance  of  his  offended 
Father. 

And  thus  it  fares  too  frequently  with  our 
own  hearts,  when  beset  by  worldly  difficulties 
or  distresses.  When  exposed  to  hardships 
which  are  galling  to  our  self-indulgent  nature, 
we  are  prone  to  contrast  our  present  condi- 
tion with  our  past  merits  ;  our  own  exagge- 
rated services  with  that,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
undue  measure  of  retribution  with  which 
they  are  visited.  We  dare  to  think  that  God 
has  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ;  that  his  over- 
ruling providence  no  longer  deigns  to  regard 
our  interests ;  that  it  is  in  vain  we  court  his 
favour,  or  pray  for  his  protection.  Such 
were  the  presumptuous  reflections  which  had 
well-nigh  caused  the  footsteps  of  David  to 
slip,  when  he  compared  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  wicked  with  his  own  apparently  aban- 
doned condition  :  "  Surely,  then,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and 
washed  my  hands  in  innocency." 

But  these  discouraging  impressions,  which 
are  ever  ready,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
tempter,  to  weigh  down  the  mind  as  it  muses 
upon  heavenly  things,  argue  an  imperfect 
conception  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man, 
as  well  as  a  most  mistaken  notion  of  man's 
pretensions  in  the  sight  of  God.  If  death 
were  indeed  the  closing  scene  of  all,  and  no 
future  awaited  us,  wherein  the  inequalities  so 
manifest  in  this  world  should  be  compen^ 
sated,  such  remonstrances  might  with  less 
impiety  be  pleaded.  But  what  room  is  there 
for  them,  while  the  Christian's  future  is  in 
prospect,  and  those  bright  promises  which 
the  Gospel  discloses  to  his  view  ?  Who  can 
for  a  moment  indulge  in  them,  that  regards 
his  life  on  earth  merely  as  a  period  of  dis- 
cipline to  prepare  him  for  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness  and  exertion,  which  awaits  him 
beyond  the  grave  ?  He  will  acknowledge 
that  the  privations  are  but  temporary;  where- 
as the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness,  to 
them  that  are  exercised  thereby,  shall  endure 
for  ever ;  and  though  that  which  is  now 
the  theme  of  disappointment  or  regret,  may 
awaken  within  him  emotions  of  the  bitterest 
grief,  yet  he  knows  that  it  may,  if  sanctified 
to  the  sufferer,  be  hereafter  looked  back 
upon  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude,  as  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  and  as  one  of  those 
merciful  dispensations  of  a  tender  Father, 
who  would  perfect  his  approved  children 
through  suffering. 

Again,  what  ignorance  does  not  such  rea- 
soning betray  of  our  own  state  and  condition 
in  the  sight  of  God  !  "  Even  if  we  be 
righteous,  what  give  we  unto  him  ?  and  what 
receiveth  he  at  our  hand  ? "     If  it  were  pos- 
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sible,  encompassed  as  we  are  with  infirmities, 
to  do  all  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  we  should 
still  be  but  unprofitable  servants.  How  much 
rather  must  each  mouth  be  stopped,  when, 
instead  of  being  justified  in  his  sight,  all  men 
are,  as  the  holy  Scripture  describes  them, 
*'  concluded  under  sin,"  and  must  plead 
guilty  at  the  bar  of  divine  justice?  *'  Be- 
hold even  the  moon,  and  it  shines  not ;  and 
the  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight :  how 
much  less,  then,  man  who  is  a  worm,  and  the 
son  of  man  who  is  a  worm?" 

That  these  should  be  the  feelings  of  all  the 
inheritors  of  man's  fallen  nature,  few  will  be 
prepared  to  deny.  But  knowledge  is  too 
often  severed  from  practice.  Nor  does  the 
admission  of  these  abstract  truths  necessarily 
lead  to  that  corresponding  influence  upon  the 
heart  and  the  affections  which  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  their  result.  Thus 
with  his  lips  will  man  readily  exclaim,  "  Who 
can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am 
pure  of  my  sin?"  and  yet  when  the  hour  of 
trial  comes,  that  same  heart  is  fain  to  plead 
with  God,  and  to  justify  its  own  courses, 
rather  than  acknowledge  that  the  Lord  is 
righteous  in  all  his  ways  —  that  he  deals  not 
with  them  after  their  sins,  neither  rewards 
them  according  to  their  iniquity. 

But  even  when  the  concession  has  been 
made,  that  chastisement  is  deserved,  still  are 
we  wont  to  represent  our  grief  as  surpassing 
the  ordinary  measure  of  human  suffering. 
*'  Behold,"  w^e  exclaim,  "  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,  wherewith 
the  Lord  hath  afflicted  me  in  the  day  of  his 
fierce  anger?"  And  thus,  while  we  partially 
justify,  we  do  also  seriously  arraign  the  judg- 
ments of  providence,  as  of  unnecessary  seve- 
rity. If  it  be  our  reputation  that  be  assailed  by 
the  malice  of  some  secret  enemy,  we  profess 
that  we  should  have  been  resigned  had  it  been 
but  our  fortune  that  had  suffered ;  or,  when 
the  mind  is  racked  by  conflicting  cares  and 
sorrows,  we  pretend  that  we  should  have 
been  better  reconciled  had  the  judgment  fallen 
upon  our  body.  But,  besides  that  there  is 
still  much  presumption  and  impiety  implied 
in  these  reflections,  can  we  dissemble  from 
ourselves  the  fact  that  God  must  know  in 
what  quarter  it  will  be  most  beneficial  to  us 
to  be  assailed  ?  that  his  all-seeing  eye  must 
truly  discover  what  will  be  the  most  effec- 
tual trial  of  our  faith  ?  Were  we  permitted 
to  choose  for  ourselves,  doubtless  we  should 
consent  to  forego  that  which  it  would  cost  us 
but  little  to  part  with,  and  endure  such  bur- 
dens as  would  not  harass  us  by  their  pressure. 
But  had  Abraham  been  bidden  to  offer  merely 
a  lamb  or  a  kid  of  his  flock  instead  of  his 
son,  "  his  only  son  Isaac,  whom  he  loved," 
where  had  been  the  pious  resignation  of  his 


will  ?  where  the  convincing  trial  of  his  faith  ? 
Or,  had  Job  never  been  called  upon  to  sur- 
render more  than  his  cattle  and  his  children, 
he  might  throughout,  with  devout  submission, 
have  been  ready  to  exclaim,  *'  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  But  Satan  knew 
that  there  was  in  reserve  something  still 
dearer  to  him,  which  had  not  yet  been  touched : 
"  Skin  for  skin,"  said  he ;  "  yea,  all  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life  :  but  put 
forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  his  bone 
and  flesh,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face." 
Wherefore  he  was  smitten  with  a  sore  disease 
from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his 
head.  It  was  then  that  his  real  trial  came, 
and  Satan  rightly  judged.  For  him  the 
tempter's  triumph  was  well-nigh  accom- 
plished when  he  persuaded  Job  to  reason 
with  God,  and  to  enter  into  judgment  with 
the  Most  High. 

The  language  in  which  the  Almighty  ad- 
dresses us  is  this,  "  My  son,  give  me  thy 
heart."  His  object  is  to  prove  how  far  we  are 
content  to  leave  all  and  follow  our  Saviour ; 
and  whether  there  is  not  still  some  cherished 
treasure  which  we  cling  to,  in  spite  of  his 
call  to  surrender  it.  But,  seeing  that  such 
a  trial  cannot  be  decided  by  the  performance 
of  easy  matters,  he  in  his  wisdom  ordains  for 
those  his  children  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased, 
that  by  fiery  trials  they  should  be  purified, 
and  rendered  more  worthy  to  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  sees,  perhaps,  some 
remaining  leaven  of  pride  and  self- sufficiency 
in  the  heart,  undetected  by  the  future  suf- 
ferer himself;  and  as  none  can  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  but  such  as  from  their 
very  soul  can  renounce  their  dearest  wishes 
for  his  sake,  he  clears  away  that  which  yet 
stands  as  the  party-wall  between  ourselves 
and  him,  and  receives  us  once  more  as  his 
own.  This  barrier  still  existed  in  the  heart 
of  him  who  besought  our  Lord  to  instruct 
him  what  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life. 
From  the  commission  of  many  of  those 
offences  which  put  enmity  between  man  and 
his  Maker,  he  had  from  his  youth  up  reli- 
giously abstained  ;  but  when  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  favourite  sin  was  required  before 
he  could  attain  the  everlasting  inheritance, 
and  to  lay  up  for  himself  a  treasure  in  heaven 
his  wealth  was  to  be  parted  with,  his  heart 
sunk  within  him,  "  and  he  went  away  sor- 
rowful, for  he  had  great  possessions :"  so 
hardly  can  the  best-intentioned  measure  the 
extent  of  their  orni  devotion  to  their  Sa- 
viour's service,  till  their  last  and  dearest 
treasure  is  required  of  them.  And  when 
we  compare  Job  arguing  upon  Providence, 
with  the  same  holy  man  brought  at  length 
to  the  true  knowledi^c  of  himself,  and  crying 
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in  the  deep  contrition  of  his  heart  unto  the 
Lord,  "  Now  mine  eye  hath  seen  thee,  where- 
fore I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes,"  we  shall  confess  that  it  is  in  mercy 
that  God  inflicts  the  wound  where  its  deep- 
searching  influence  will  be  most  keenly  felt. 

But  unhappily  the  Divine  purposes  are 
sometimes  frustrated  by  an  unwillingness  to 
bow  to  the  stroke ;  and  the  mind,  instead  of 
being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  itself, 
encourages  the  rising  spirit  of  complaint: 
from  fnurmuring  at  Providence,  the  next  step 
will  be  to  counteract  its  course  by  resorting 
to  some  forbidden  means  of  extricating  our- 
selves from  the  immediate  pressure.  Now, 
even  if  this  pressure  arise,  as  it  sometimes 
docs,  among  the  poorer  classes  from  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
they  be  tempted  to  turn  the  stones  into  bread 
by  flying  to  some  unlawful  method  of  relief, 
let  them  recollect  that  full  and  frequent  are 
the  promises  to  encourage  them  to  persevere, 
and  wait  upon  the  Lord.  "  Trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  be  doing  good ;  dwell  in  the  land,  and 
verily  thou  shalt  be  fed,"  said  the  psalmist. 
And  he  elsewhere  declares,  as  the  result  of 
a  long  experience  and  watchful  observation 
of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man,  *'  I  have 
been  young,  ajid  now  am  old,  yet  have  I  not 
seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed 
begging  their  bread."  Not  that  such  pro- 
mises warrant  us  in  expecting  miracles  to  be 
wrought  in  our  favour;  but  that  He  who  orders 
and  disposes  the  affairs  of  men  as  seemeth 
him  best  unto  his  godly  wisdom,  will,  by 
secondary  causes,  and  by  methods  which  to 
the  common  observer  shall  seem  no  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence,  bring 
succour  in  the  time  of  need,  and  prevent  the 
faithful  servant  of  God  from  sinking  under 
the  burden  of  his  privations;  and  thus  the 
conviction,  that  "  man  lives  not  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  which  proceeds  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God,"  will,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  prove  that  way  to  escape  which  is 
promised  to  the  Christian,  even  under  the 
severest  trials. 

Should,  however,  the  temptation  consist 
not  in  bodily  privations,  but  in  the  distresses 
of  a  troubled  mind,  still  there  is  some  alter- 
native always  at  hand,  some  temporary  remedy 
which  the  natural  man  will  seek,  in  order  to 
assuage  the  severity  of  the  suffering.  If  it  be 
the  will  of  God  that  we  should  drink  the  cup, 
though  man  has  no  power  to  make  it  pass 
from  him,  nevertheless  the  bitterness  of  its 
dregs  may  be  tempered  by  some  unhallowed 
means,  which  weaken  or  destroy  its  efficacy ; 
for  sometimes  persons  attempt  to  hush  the 
importunate  voice  of  anxiety  or  sorrow  amidst 
worldly  pleasures,  and  so  to  occupy  the  mind 
with  the  objects  of  sense  as  to  leave  no  room 


for  those  obtrusive  thoughts  which  they  wish 
to  banish.  But  this,  again,  is  a  direct  frus- 
tration of  the  ways  of  Providence,  which 
strikes  the  blow  to  warn  us  there  is  much 
within  that  needs  correction,  and  bids  us 
institute  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  recesses  of 
our  heart.  Others,  whose  more  refined  feel- 
ings are  shocked,  perhaps,  at  such  a  remedy 
for  their  bruised  spirit,  under  the  pressure  of 
mental  affliction,  avoid  mixing  with  the  world, 
which,  instead  of  affording  relief,  serves,  as 
they  find,  but  to  irritate  tlie  wound.  This 
drives  them  into  the  opposite  extreme ;  and 
while  they  think  that  solitude  and  retirement 
best  befit  those  who  are  afflicted,  they  brood 
in  secret  over  their  sorrows,  and  embitter 
them  even  beyond  the  portion  which  the  Lord 
hath  laid  upon  them. 

The  Christian's  path,  however,  will  lead 
him  to  avoid  either  of  these  extremes — it 
will  not  be  his  purpose  so  to  fortify  his  heart 
by  any  external  defence  as  to  prevent  the 
purposes  of  Providence  from  taking  their 
due  effect  upon  him ;  nor  will  he  so  entirely 
sink  under  the  blow  as  to  be  rendered  inca- 
pable of  useful  exertion  in  the  service  of  his 
heavenly  Father.  But  since  it  hath  pleased 
the  Lord  to  visit  him,  he  will  bare  his  heart 
to  the  searching  glance  of  the  Almighty,  as 
well  as  to  the  scrutinising  eye  of  his  own 
conscience  ;  he  will  try  his  ways,  and  turn 
again  unto  the  Lord  ;  will  pray  that  He  who 
hath  set  his  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  his 
countenance  would  create  within  him  a  clean 
heart  and  a  right  spirit.  He  will  view  his 
sufferings  as  an  especial  call  to  arouse  him- 
self from  a  state  perhaps  of  listlessness 
and  languor  in  his  religious  duties,  to  walk 
more  humbly  with  his  God,  and  to  display  a 
warmer  zeal  in  the  performance  of  the  active 
obligations  of  Christianity. 

And  even  should  such  pious  devotion  to 
the  Supreme  will  not  at  once  be  rewarded  by 
religious  consolations,  by  that  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  he  will  not 
therefore  question  whether  his  mercy  is  not 
clean  gone,  and  his  promise  hath  failed  for 
evermore  ;  for  he  will  rest  in  the  Lord,  and 
wait  patiently,  till,  in  his  own  good  time, 
he  shall  think  it  fit  to  deliver  him  out  of  all 
his  trouble ;  supported,  meanwhile,  by  the 
comforting  assurance,  that  "  all  things  are 
working  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God."  Out  of  the  very  depths  he  will  call 
upon  him  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  past 
mercies  unmerited,  though  perhaps  but  ill- 
requited,  while  it  abases  him  still  more  in 
his  own  eyes,  will  give  him  sufficient  assur- 
ance of  their  being  renewed,  and  will  prove 
the  stedfast  anchor  of  his  soul  when  the 
gloomy  and  tempestuous  clouds  are  gather- 
ing around  hira.     At  any  rate,   under  the 
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most  unpromising  appearances,  so  unshaken 
will  be  his  confidence  in  the  Divine  good- 
ness, that  he  will  join  in  the  devout  and 
energetic  declaration  of  Job,  "  Though  he 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  "  This 
is  the  faith  whose  victory  overcometh  the 
world  ;"  this  is  the  faith  which,  according  to 
the  brilliant  record  of  the  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews,  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  right- 
eousness, obtained  the  promises, —  which  in 
Daniel's  case  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions, 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire  in  the  three 
noble  martyrs  of  Babylonish  persecution, — 
which  out  of  weakness  made  men  strong,  and 
put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.  And 
this,  too,  enabled  the  holy  Jesus,  in  his  human 
character,  to  refuse  to  turn  the  stones  into 
bread,  and  thereby  deliver  himself  from  the 
urgency  of  present  privations :  this  taught 
him  that  the  life  was  more  than  meat,  for  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 
Are  there  any,  then,  who  are  weary  and 
faint  in  their  minds,  by  reason  of  the  burdens 
which  the  Lord  has  laid  upon  them?  Re- 
member that  the  Captain  of  your  salvation, 
whose  whole  life  was  one  great  example  for 
your  imitation,  was  made  perfect  through  suf- 
fering ;  that  labour  is  the  way  to  rest ;  and 
that  it  is  through  much  tribulation  we  must 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  jMeanwhile, 
no  secret  struggle  passes  unregarded  by  the 
eye  of  Heaven  ;  no  murmur  repressed,  no 
favourite  wish  renounced  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  but  it  is  recorded  in  the  book  of 
life ;  and  your  Father,  who  sees  in  secret, 
shall  reward  you  openly.  Seeing,  m.oreover, 
that  you  are  compassed  about  by  that  great 
cloud  of  witnesses  who  died  in  the  faith 
(Heb.  xi.),  that  they  might  obtain  a  better 
resurrection  ;  still  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  you,  looking  to  Jesus,  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  that  faith ;  stedfastly 
purposing  to  withstand  the  wiles  of  the  ad- 
versary, and  having  done  all  to  stand.  The 
Christian's  strength  consists  in  a  sense  of  bis 
own  weakness  ;  and  if  in  fighting  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  we  trust  to  our  own  resolutions 
alone,  however  sincere  and  earnest  they  may 
be,  our  efforts  will  be  fruitless.  But  blessed 
be  God,  who  has  promised  that  "  when  the 
enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  will  raise  up  the  standard  against 
him."  Pray  for  the  support  of  this  Friend  and 
Ally,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  you. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MOTHER.— No.  III. 

BY  MRS.  MILNER. 

The  nature  and  efficacy  of  faith,  as  exhibited  in  the 
conduct  of  the  mother  of  Moses,  under  circumstances 


of  the  most  trying  nature,  was  the  suhject  last  under 
our  consideration. 

It  was  once  my  intention  to  arrange  in  chronologi- 
cal order  the  scriptural  stories  which  I  might  select 
as  suitable  for  my  purpose ;  but,  upon  reflection,  it 
appeared  that  this  plan  might  sometimes  occasion  a 
saniejiess,  which,  in  a  series  of  papers  like  the  present, 
it  is  particularly  desirable  to  avoid.  In  tlie  conduct 
of  Abraham,  of  the  mothers  of  Moses  and  of  Samuel, 
unwavering  faith  was  the  effective  principle.  The 
circumstances  of  these  touching  histories  are,  indeed, 
sufficiently  varied  and  interesting  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  listless  reader ;  yet,  as  the  sacred 
Scriptures  present  us  both  with  warnings  and  exam- 
ples in  such  abundant  variety,  it  may  be  better 
that  these  and  other  narratives,  of  which  the  same 
potent  principle  is  the  distinguishing  feature,  should 
not  be  considered  in  close  succession. 

The  Bible,  perhaps,  does  not  contain  a  more  affect- 
ing narrative,  or  one  which  affords  more  important 
instruction,  or  a  more  awful  warning  to  parents,  than 
the  history  of  the  latter  years  of  Eli. 

Eli  was  a  priest  of  God — a  holy  man,  no  doubt ;  and 
being  such,  he  unquestionably  afforded  to  his  sons  in 
their  youth  such  religious  instruction  as  he  deemed 
needful  and  sufficient.  Without  doubt  he  made  them 
well  acquainted  with  that  portion  of  the  book  of  God 
which  at  that  time  was  written  ;  and  probably,  to  a 
certain  degree  at  least,  he  obeyed  the  injunction  of 
the  great  Lawgiver  of  Israel,  *'  And  these  words  which 
I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thy  heart ;  and 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when 
thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up." 

All  this  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  that  he  did ; 
for  the  affectionate  remonstrance  and  reproof  (1  Sam. 
ii.  23-25)  which  he  addressed  to  them  when  he  was 
"  very  old,"  presupposes  that  they  had  been  instructed 
in  their  duty  both  to  God  and  man.  Thus  far,  then, 
the  conduct  of  I'^li  was  worthy  of  imitation, —  he  gave 
his  sons  good  instruction ;  he  exhibited  towards  them  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  affection ;  and,  above  all,  they 
had  the  advantage  of  his  good  and  holy  example,  which 
must  have  added  double  weight  both  to  his  advice 
and  his  reproofs. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  wherein  Eli's  conduct, 
with  respect  to  his  treatment  of  his  sons,  was  defective 
and  blamable,  or  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  re- 
mainder of  his  history,  and  his  mournful  end,  let  us 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  many  Christian 
parents.  In  knowledge  they  doubtless  excel  Eli,  and 
they  possess  much  clearer  light ;  yet  it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  far  from  surpassing  this  ancient  saint  in  their 
religious  care  of  their  children,  they  do  not  always 
equal  him.  This  is  a  subject  concerning  which  every 
Christian  mother  should  strictly  examine  herself;  and 
happy  is  she  whose  heart  condemns  her  not. 

To  speak  of  a  mother  sacrificing  her  ease  or  her 
pleasure,  for  the  sake  of  devoting  herself  more  effec- 
tually to  the  education  of  her  child,  is,  in  truth,  an 
abuse  of  words ;  for  what  worldly  gratification  can 
deserve  to  be  compared  with  the  consciousness  of 
being  intrusted  by  almighty  God  with  the  charge  of 
training  for  a  happy  immortality  a  being  endeared  to 
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her  by  the  recollection  of  all  the  tender  cares  bestowed 
by  herself  upon  its  helpless  infancy,  and  hourly  entwin- 
ing itself  more  closely  around  her  heart  ?  Yet  so  prone 
are  the  fallen  descendants  of  Adam  to  choose  the  evil 
and  refuse  the  good,  that  instances  are  not  wanting  of 
mothers  bearing  the  Christian  name,  who  yet  live  in 
gross  neglect  of  their  maternal  duties,  for  the  sake  of 
indulging  themselves  either  in  indolence,  or  in  some 
insignificant  amusement  or  trifling  pleasure.  Such 
mothers  know  not  the  happiness  they  forego.  They 
have  never  felt  the  bliss  of  sowing  in  the  tender  heart 
of  an  infant  that  "  good  seed,"  which,  by  God's  bless- 
ing, will  spring  up  and  bear  holy  and  happy  fruit,  even 
on  earth ;  and  which,  when  no  longer  exposed  to  the 
cold  influences  of  this  unfriendly  clime,  will  expand 
into  full  and  immortal  bloom  and  beauty  in  the 
paradise  above. 

Some  hints  respecting  the  best  means  to  be  used  by 
parents  in  the  religious  training  of  their  children, 
may,  perhaps,  suggest  themselves  while  we  consider 
the  remainder  of  Eli's  history  ;  and  inquire  what  it  was 
in  his  parental  conduct  which  called  forth  those  dread- 
ful denunciations  of  the  anger  of  God  which  may  well 
make  the  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  them  to 
tingle. 

The  great  sin  of  Eli  was  this — he  failed  to  take  the 
necessary  means  to  restrain  his  children  in  their  youth. 
For  this  it  was  that  the  Almighty  sworo,  *'  that  the 
iniquity  of  Eli's  house  should  not  be  purged  with 
sacrifice  or  burnt-offering  for  ever."  This  subject 
appears  to  me  to  demand  the  especial  attention  of 
parents  at  the  present  day.  Much  improvement  has 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  treatment  of  children, 
and  in  no  particular  more  than  in  the  laying  aside  of 
the  unnecessary  and  injurious  severity  formerly  used. 
Yet  there  may  be  an  excess  of  mildness  as  well  as  of 
rigor.  This  was  the  error  of  Eli ;  and  it  is  a  prevail- 
ing error  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  mean  that 
mothers  in  general  treat  their  children  with  too  much 
tenderness  and  gentleness  —  a  woman  can  scarcely 
possess  too  much  of  these  qualities  ;  but  the  history 
of  Eli  affords  an  awful  proof  that  tenderness  and 
gentleness  alone  are  insufficient  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. Doubtless  his  sons  early  exhibited  a  self-willed 
and  rebellious  spirit,  which  required  more  effective 
measures  of  restraint  than  the  mistaken  affection  of 
their  father  permitted  him  to  employ ;  their  evil  dis- 
positions, therefore,  "  grew  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  their  strength;"  and  by  the  time  the 
youths  arrived  at  manhood,  had  acquired  a  force  and 
violence,  which  Eli,  enfeebled  by  age  and  grief,  in  vain 
attempted  to  curb  by  reproof  and  expostulation.  The 
following  passage  (1  Sam.  ii.  12-17)  displays  to  us 
the  full  growth  of  that  self-will  which  should  have 
been  subdued  in  its  earliest  manifestations.  "  Now 
the  sons  of  Eli  were  sons  of  Belial ;  they  knew  not  the 
Lord.  And  the  priest's  custom  with  the  people  was, 
tliat,  when  any  man  offered  sacrifice,  the  priest's 
servant  came,  while  the  flesh  was  in  seething,  with  a 
flesh-hook  of  three  teeth  in  his  hand ;  and  he  struck 
it  into  the  pan,  or  kettle,  or  caldron,  or  pot ;  all  that 
the  flesh-hook  brought  up  the  priest  took  for  himself. 
So  they  did  in  Shiloh  unto  all  the  Israelites  that  came 
thither.  Also  before  they  burnt  the  fat,  the  priest's 
servant  came,  and  said  to  the  man  that  sacrificed, 


Give  flesh  to  roast  for  the  priest ;  for  he  will  not  have 
sodden  flesh  of  thee,  but  raw.  And  if  any  man  said 
unto  him.  Let  them  not  fail  to  burn  the  fat  presently, 
and  then  take  as  much  as  thy  soul  desireth ;  then  he 
would  answer  him,  Nay ;  but  thou  shalt  give  it  me  now: 
and  if  not,  I  will  take  it  by  force.  Wherefore  the  sin 
of  the  young  men  was  very  great  before  the  Lord ;  for 
men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the  Lord." 

Perhaps  the  conduct  of  Eli,  in  allowing  the  innova- 
tion here  mentioned,  viz.  that  the  priest's  servant  should 
come  while  the  flesh  was  seething,  and  should  retain 
for  his  master's  use  whatever  the  flesh-hook  brought 
up  from  the  seething  vessel,  was  not  altogether  irre- 
proachable. The  law  of  Moses,  as  originally  delivered 
(Levit.  vii.  31,  32 ;  Deut.  xviii.  3),  set  apart  certain 
portions  of  every  peace-otFering  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  ;  but  it  allowed  no  such  privilege  as  that  exer- 
cised by  the  sons  of  Eli.  We  know  not,  indeed,  when 
the  practice  was  first  introduced ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
might  not  originate  during  the  high-priesthood  of 
Eli.  However  that  might  be,  it  appears  that  the 
people  acquiesced  in  it  without  complaint ;  but  even 
this  failed  to  satisfy  the  young  men,  who,  by  their 
rapacity  and  violence,  thus  disgraced  the  priesthood. 
They  insisted  upon  appropriating  to  themselves, 
unsodden,  such  parts  of  the  flesh  as  they  might  choose, 
even  before  the  burning  of  the  fat ;  a  rite,  en  the  due 
observance  of  which,  the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice 
depended.  This  conduct  could  not  but  call  forth  the 
remonstrances  of  those  who  revered  the  ordinances 
of  God;  but  the  mildest  expostulations  only  served 
further  to  inflame  the  unsubdued  passions  of  these 
"  sons  of  Belial ;"  "  wherefore  the  sin  of  the  young 
men  was  very  great  before  the  Lord;  for  men  ab- 
horred the  offering  of  the  Lord." 

W^e  are  not  told  that  Eli  rebuked  his  sons  for  this 
violent  and  wicked  conduct, — though  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  he  did  so.  Other  enormities,  however,  were 
reported  to  him ;  and  he  then  addressed  them  in  terms 
of  reproof  and  expostulation.  But  his  remonstrance, 
though  very  touching  in  itself,  was  quite  inadequate 
to  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth,  and  was  alto- 
gether inefficacious.  The  headstrong  passions  of  his 
children,  having  been  unsubdued  in  childhood,  had 
attained  a  strength  with  which  the  feeble  old  man  was 
wholly  unable  to  cope :  "  they  hearkened  not  to  the 
voice  of  their  father." 

But  no  words,  however  severe,  could  have  sufficed 
to  express  the  sense  which  Eli  ought  to  have  enter- 
tained of  the  flagrant  wickedness  of  his  sons.  He 
was  the  high-priest  of  Israel ;  to  him  specially  was 
intrusted  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  honour  of 
God,  and  of  providing  for  the  due  celebration  of  his 
ordinances.  These  were  duties  with  which  no  pa- 
rental feeling  should  have  been  permitted  to  interfere  ; 
he  was  bound  to  punish  as  well  as  to  reprove ;  but  the 
false  tenderness  of  the  father  prevailed  over  the 
better  knowledge  of  the  high-priest  and  judge  of 
Israel.  He  suffered  his  sons  still  to  exercise  those 
sacred  functions  which  they  had  abused  and  dese- 
crated ;  he  honoured  ihem  more  than  he  honoured 
God  ;  and  having  thereby  made  himself  a  partaker  in 
their  crimes,  he  became  obnoxious  to  equal  punish- 
ment. The  rebuke  addressed  to  him,  and  the  tre- 
mendous judgments  denounced  against  him,  must  be 
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related  in  the  words  of  Scripture.  "  And  there  came 
a  man  of  God  to  Eli,  and  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Did  I  plainly  appear  unto  the  house  of  thy 
father,  when  they  were  in  Eg-ypt  in  Pharaoh's  house  ? 
And  did  I  choose  him  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
to  he  my  priest,  to  olfer  upon  mine  altar,  to  burn 
incense,  to  wear  an  ephod  before  me?  And  did  I 
give  unto  the  house  of  thy  father  all  the  offerings 
made  by  fire  of  the  children  of  Israel  ?  Wherefore 
kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice,  and  at  mine  ofiering,  which  I 
have  commanded  in  my  habitation;  and  honourest 
thy  sons  above  me,  to  make  yourselves  fat  with  the 
chiefest  of  all  the  oiferings  of  Israel  my  people? 
Wherefore  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  saith,  I  said 
indeed,  that  thy  house,  and  the  house  of  thy  father, 
should  walk  before  me  for  ever ;  but  now  the  Lord 
saith.  Be  it  far  from  me ;  for  them  that  honour  me,  I 
will  honour,  and  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly 
esteemed.  Behold,  the  days  come,  that  I  will  cut  off 
thine  arm,  and  the  arm  of  thy  father's  house,  that 
there  shall  not  be  an  old  man  in  thine  house.  And 
thou  shalt  see  an  enemy  in  my  habitation,  in  all  the 
wealth  which  God  shall  give  Israel :  and  there  shall 
not  be  an  old  man  in  thine  house  for  ever.  And  the 
man  of  thine,  whom  I  shall  not  cut  off  from  mine 
altar,  shall  be  to  consume  thine  eyes,  and  to  grieve 
thine  heart ;  and  all  the  increase  of  thine  house  shall 
die  in  the  flower  of  their  age.  And  this  shall  be  a 
sign  unto  thee,  that  shall  come  upon  thy  two  sons,  on 
Hophni  and  Phineas ;  in  one  day  they  shall  die  both 
of  them.  And  I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest, 
that  shall  do  according  to  that  which  is  in  my  heart, 
and  in  my  mind  ;  and  I  will  build  him  a  sure  house, 
and  he  shall  walk  before  mine  anointed  for  ever. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  is  left 
in  thine  house  shall  come  and  crouch  to  him  for  a 
piece  of  silver,  and  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  shall  say. 
Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of  the  priests'  offices, 
that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread." 

Now  if  mothers  did  but  reflect  that  the  man  on 
whom  this  dreadful  judgment  was  pronounced,  was 
nevertheless  a  true  servant  of  God,  and  moreover 
that  liis  sins  and  errors  arose  principally  from  qualities 
generally  considered  amiable,  and  which  certainly  are 
so,  when  kept  within  their  due  bounds  —  viz.  his 
tenderness  and  indulgence  towards  his  children — they 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  immense  importance  of 
looking  well  to  their  own  conduct.  It  is  very  true 
that  the  Almighty  does  not  usually,  in  these  days, 
punish,  in  this  life,  in  so  signal  and  evident  a  manner, 
the  neglect  of  his  laws,  or  of  the  honour  due  unto  his 
name;  another  world  is  the  principal  scene  of  retri- 
bution :  yet  there  is  one  part  of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  Eli,  which  is  generally  at  this  day  executed 
upon  every  mother,  who,  in  the  treatment  of  her 
children,  follows  a  similar  course.  It  is  usually  as 
true  now  as  it  was  in  Eli's  case,  that  the  child  from 
whom  needful  restraint  or  punishment  has  been  with- 
held in  childhood,  will,  in  after-life,  consume  the  eyes 
and  grieve  the  hearts  of  his  parents.  Let  the  mother, 
while  she  looks  with  rapture  on  the  innocent  face 
of  her  babe,  firmly  steel  her  heart  against  mistaken 
tenderness  and  weak  indulgence.  So  surely  as  she 
neglects  this  duty,  she  brings  upon  herself  some  part 
at  least  of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  Eli ;  for  the 


child  who  is  not  duly  restrained,  as  well  as  consci- 
entiously instructed,  in  early  youth,  will  certainly 
prove  "  the  heaviness  of  his  mother."  But  this 
motive,  powerful  as  it  is,  relates  but  to  this  present 
world,  the  fashion  of  which  is  quickly  passing  away. 
Higher  and  nobler  principles  must  surely  animate 
the  mother,  who,  as  a  Christian,  looks  forward  to  the 
world  beyond  the  grave,  and  reflects  that  upon  her 
daily  conduct  the  eternal  happiness  or  misery  of  her 
children  may  in  a  great  measure  depend  ?  It  is  an 
awful,  but  at  the  same  time  an  animating  responsi- 
bility! Eli  knew  indeed  that  it  was  his  duty,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  God,  diligently  to  in- 
struct his  children,  and  steadily  to  restrain  and  punish 
their  wickedness  ;  but  he  saw  but  "  through  a  glass 
darkly"  that  world  of  glory,  of  which,  by  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  his  efforts,  they  might  become  meet  to 
be  partakers.  In  this  respect  we  possess  an  un- 
speakable advantage  over  the  most  eminent  saints  of 
antiquity.  Many  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to 
see,  and  have  not  seen,  that  which,  under  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  is  clearly  revealed  to  the  most  un- 
learned Christian.  The  curtain  which  hides  the  in- 
visible world  is  now  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  : 
and  if  the  view  thus  afforded  of  eternal  happiness  or 
misery  do  not  incite  every  mother  to  use  her  utmost 
endeavours  so  to  train  up  her  children  that  they  may 
secure  the  one,  and  avoid  the  other,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  sufficient  light,  but  of  realising  faith. 

The  importance  and  copious  nature  of  my  subject 
would  lead  me  so  far  to  exceed  the  limits  within 
which  I  wish  to  confine  my  observations,  that  I  must 
postpone  till  the  next  number  the  consideration  of 
the  remainder  of  the  scriptural  narrative  concerning 
Eli ;  with  which,  indeed,  the  history  of  Samuel  is  so 
mixed  up  that  it  may  properly  form  the  subject  of 
another  paper. 

Some  practical-remarks  respecting  religious  educa- 
tion, with  which  it  was  my  intention  to  conchide  this 
number,  must  likewise  be  postponed ;  but  I  may  be 
permitted  to  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  those 
mothers,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  appear  to  think  that  gentleness  and  love  are  the 
oidy  qualities  necessary  to  ensure  their  success  in  the 
training  of  their  children,  one  single  hint. 

The  sentiment  may,  perhaps,  appear  a  harsh  one, 
but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  selfishness  is  at  least  as 
often  the  cause  of  the  weak  indulgence  with  which 
mothers  often  treat  their  children,  as  genuine  tender- 
ness. They  are  unwilling  to  give  themselves  the  pain 
of  punishing  a  beloved  child ;  they  cannot  bear  to  call 
fortli  the  tears  of  the  little  gleesome  being  on  whose 
smiles  and  gaiety  their  own  happiness  so  much  de- 
pends. Much  might  be  added  on  this  subject ;  but 
at  present  I  must  content  myself  with  observing,  that 
it  is  as  needful  for  a  mother  to  practise  self-denial 
herself,  as  to  inculcate  it  upon  her  child.  A  habit  of 
self-denial  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter ;  and  mothers  may  be  assured  that  if  they  do 
not  exercise  it  themselves,  they  will  in  vain  attempt  to 
cultivate  it  in  their  children. 
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C!;e  Cabinet. 

Glory  of  the  Gospel. — It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
the  Gospel  that  it  displays  to  us  the  whole  character 
of  God.  It  attempts  no  concealment;  it  practises  no 
deception.  It  exhibits  the  moral  perfections  of  the 
Most  High  in  their  completeness,  their  harmony, 
their  beauty.  It  reveals  to  us  infinite  goodness  and 
compassion  in  unison  with  infinite  purity,  dignity, 
and  power.  It  declares  that  "  our  God  is  a  consuming 
fire,"  while  it  proclaims  his  name  as  the  God  of  peace 
and  consolation,  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy.  It  throws, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  a  robe  of  redeeming  love  over  all 
the  attributes  of  Deity,  without  hiding  any  one  of 
them ;  like  an  aurora,  which  sometimes  clothes  a 
whole  hemisphere  with  its  mantle  of  new  light,  but 
yet  leaves  the  ancient  constellations  of  heaven  to 
pierce  it  with  their  brightness.  How  glorious  this 
revelation  of  the  perfect,  the  holy,  tlie  compassionate 
Jehovah  I — Riddle's  Sermons. 

Christ's  Invitation. —  Christ  says,  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  laden,  and  I  will  refresh 
yon."  Let  us  a  little  look  on  this  letter,  **  Come  unto 
me."  Who  should  come  ?  Lords,  priests,  holy  men, 
monks,  friars,  yea,  cobblers,  tinkers,  harlots,  thieves, 
nmrderers  also,  if  they  lament  their  sins.  "  Come 
unto  me,"  saith  he,  "  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  laden," 
that  is,  whicli  are  afraid  of  your  sins.  And  what  wilt 
thou  do,  Lord  ?  "  And  I  will  refresh  you,"  saith  he. 
O  what  a  thing  is  this,  "And  I  will  refresh  you!" 
Wot  you  who  spake  this  ?  He  that  never  told  a  lie  ; 
he  is  the  truth ;  there  was  never  guile  found  in  his 
mouth ;  and  now  will  he  be  untrue  to  you,  good  bro- 
ther, who  are  sorry  for  your  grievous  sins  ?  No,  truly  ! 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  and  perish,  but  his  word 
shall  never  fail.  St.  Paul  saith,  **  God  would  have  all 
men  saved."  Lo,  he  exempteth  none.  And  to  Titus, 
"  The  grace  of  God  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men." 
As  from  Adam  all  have  received  sin  to  damnation,  so 
by  Christ  all  have  grace  offered  to  salvation,  if  they 
reject  not  the  same.  I  speak  not  now  of  infants,  I 
say,  and  I  need  not  enter  into  the  matter  of  predesti- 
nation. In  preaching  of  repentance  I  would  gather 
where  I  could  with  Christ.  "  As  surely  as  I  live," 
saith  God,  "  I  will  not  the  death  of  a  sinner."  Art 
thou  a  sinner  ?  Yea.  Lo,  God  sweareth  he  desireth 
not  thy  death.  How  canst  thou  now  perish  ?  Con- 
sider with  yourself  what  profit  you  should  have  to 
believe  this  to  be  true  to  others,  if  not  to  yourself  also. 
Satan  does  so.  Ilather  consider  with  Peter,  that  the 
promise  of  salvation  pertains  not  only  to  them  which 
are  nigh,  that  is,  to  such  as  are  fallen  a  little,  but  also 
to  dl  whom  the  Lord  hath  called,  be  they  ever  so  far 
off. — Joh?i  Bradford. 

The  Church's  Confidence. — Let  as  many  as  are 
looking  after  a  day  of  mercy  to  the  Church  of  God, 
pray  and  believe  upon  this  ground,  that  the  time  of 
it  is  neither  in  the  frail  hands  of  those  that  favour 
and  seek  it,  nor  in  the  hands  of  those  that  oppose  it, 
how  strong  and  subtle  soever  they  be;  but  in  that 
Almighty  hand,  that  doth  in  heaven  and  earth  wliat 
pleaseth  him. — Abp.  Leighton. 

IMercy  and  Merit. — For  God  to  have  mercy,  and 
for  thee  to  have  merit,  do  not  accord  together ;  if  it  is 
of  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works,  but  if  of  works, 
then  it  is  of  merit,  and  not  grace,  for  if  thou  payest 
what  thou  owest,  no  favour  is  shewn  to  thee  ;  but  if  he 
shew  thee  mercy,  thou  dost  not  pay :  therefore  we 
must  let  him  act  alone  towards  us,  receive  from  him, 
and  believe. — Gems  of  Luther. 

_  Difficulties  in  Scripture.— The  hardness  which 
is  m  the  word  of  God  is  very  profitable  ;  for  it  causes 
a  man  to  take  that  profit  by  pains,  which  he  could 
not  take  with  negligence.  If  the  understanding  were 
open  and  manifest,  it  would  be  little  set  by.  —  JJishop 
lieynolds.  ^ 


SKETCHES  FROM  SCRIPTURE.— No.  V. 

BY  MRS.  RILEY. 
(For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 
NOAH,  THE  EVENING  BEFORE  THE  FLOOD. 
Oh,  can  it  be,  that  yonder  setting  sun. 
Glowing  in  splendour,  though  his  course  is  run, 
Shall  beam  in  peace  no  more  upon  this  scene  1 
That  this  sweet  valley,  smiling  and  serene. 
With  peaceful  flocks  and  flow'ry  verdure  grac'd, 
Shall  on  the  morrow  be  a  watery  waste  1 
Yet  God  hath  spoken — can  I  doubt  his  word, 
Whether  in  mercy  or  in  judgment  heard  ? 

Farewell,  ye  lost  ones  !  often  have  I  warn'd 
Of  God's  approaching  vengeance,  but  ye  scorn'd 
My  prayers,  my  tears, — e'en  now  the  voice  of  mirth 
Rings  from  the  homes  of  this  devoted  earth ; 
The  gorgeous  feast  is  spread,  while  by  his  side 
The  joyous  bridegroom  sees  his  happy  bride  : 
Alas !  their  couch  will  be  the  o'erwhelming  wave, 
Without  a  God  to  hear,  an  ark  to  save. 

Yet,  to  efface  from  earth  sin's  guilty  stain. 

This  flood  of  waters  will  be  pour'd  in  vain. 

Then,  wdiy  am  I,  in  wondrous  mercy  spared. 

When  the  almighty  sword  of  vengeance,  bared, 

Gleams  o'er  the  reckless  earth  ?  Ihave  "  found  grace ;" 

And  from  amidst  my  guilty,  ruin'd  race. 

Shall  Noah's  name  to  future  ages  prove 

A  link  between  two  worlds — a  beacon-light  of  love. 


THE  WAY-SIDE  FOUNTAIN. 

{For  tlie  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 
I  pass'd,  as  once  I  journey'd  on  a  long  and  lonesome 

way, 
A  fountain,  form'd  that  trav'llers  might  their  fover'd 

thirst  allay  ; 
By  ancient  trees  'twas  shadow'd  o'er,  and  pleasantly 

it  stood. 
And  ever  from  its  side  did  pour  a  cool  and  crystal 

flood. 

And  many  wayworn  pilgrims,  by  the  noontide  heat 

oppress'd. 
Had  halted  near  the  gushing  stream  to  pass  their  hour 

of  rest; 
Unsandal'd  were  their  swollen  feet,  each  scrip  was 

laid  aside. 
And  gratefully  they  kneel'd  to  drink  the  renovating 

tide. 

And  some  were  there  whose  feet  were  soil'd  in  travel 

from  afar. 
And  some  whose  hands  were  mark'd  with  stains  ac- 

quir'd  in  recent  war  ; 
Bending  beside   the  cleansing  stream,  they  wash'd 

each  stain  away, 
And  blessing  him  who  built  the  fount,  proceeded  on 

their  way. 

Beside  the  grateful  shade  apart  a  widow'd  mother 

staid, 
Beneath  the  soft  and  verdant  turf  her  only  son  was 

laid: 
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"  Fair  is  thy  resting-place,"  she  said,  as  through  her 

tears  she  smil'd ; 
"  Would  I  were  with  thee  laid  beneath  that  pleasant 

sod,  my  child  !" 

A  graven  tablet  o'er  the  fount  in  grateful  accents  told 
Of  some  whose  friendly  hands  repair'd  it  when  defac'd 

of  old  ; 
Defil'd  and  chok'd  had  been  the  stream — the  spoiler 

they  withstood, 
In  its  defence  the  best  of  earth  had  pour'd  their  valued 

blood. 

England,  this  fountain  is  thy  Church ;  for  ages  hath 
she  been 

To  thy  sinning,  sighing,  sorrowing  sons  a  soul-refresh- 
ing stream ; 

Pleasant  have  been  the  hours  they  pass'd  beneatli  her 
holy  shade, 

And  round  about  her  hallow'd  walls  their  best  belov'd 
are  laid. 

Again  the  spoiler  threatens ;  canst  thou  guiltless  stand 

to  see 
Polluted  or  impair'd  the  fount  thy  fathers  left  to  thee? 
They  to  their   sons  the   sacred   trust  unsullied  did 

resign  ; 
See  that  thou  fail  not  to  bequeath  it  unimpair'd  to 

thine.  B.  S. 


Mohammedan  Superstition.  — When  a  corpse  is 
laid  in  the  grave,  the  Mohammedans  believe  that  an 
angel  gives  notice  of  it  to  the  two  examiners,  Mouker 
and  Nakir — terrific  angels  of  livid  and  gloomy  ap- 
pearance, whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  life  and 
actions  of  the  deceased.  They  order  the  dead  person 
to  sit  upright ;  and  if  he  obeys  not  instantly,  they  drag 
him  up  with  an  iron  hook  ;  and  as  these  examiners 
are  not  supposed  to  be  very  patient,  the  Moham- 
medans have  their  graves  made  hollow,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  sit  up  without  difficulty.  The 
angels  rigidly  question  the  corpse  concerning  his 
faith :  if  he  answers  satisfactorily,  they  suffer  him  to 
be  refreshed  with  the  breezes  of  Pai-adise  ;  but  if  not, 
they  beat  him  on  the  temples  with  maces  of  iron,  and 
pull  him  about  with  the  iron  hook  or  scythe  until 
he  roars  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  all  the  universe 
except  men  and  gins  (genii).  They  then  thrust  him 
back  into  the  grave,  giving  him  as  companions  ninety- 
nine  dragons  with  seven  heads  each,  who  gnaw  his 
carcass  until  the  day  of  judgment.  This  extraordinary 
article  of  faith  is  not  directly  mentioned  in  the  Koran, 
and  is  therefore  rejected  by  the  sect  of  the  Motazalites, 
who  adhere  strictly  to  the  text.  But  as  a  distinct 
allusion  is  made  to  the  subject,  it  is  received  by 
the  majority  of  tlie  Mohammedans.  In  the  Magian 
religion,  from  which  this  doctrine  appears  to  be 
borrowed,  the  examination  takes  place  at  a  later 
period ;  and  the  examiners,  Mithra  and  Raschne- 
rash,  wait  until  the  souls  present  themselves  on  the 
bridge  that  separates  earth  from  heaven.  See  the 
Zend-Avesta. — Tuylor's  Jlistary  of  Mohammed  turn. 

Ancient  Liturgies. — There  can  be  little,  if  any, 
doubt  that  Christian  liturgies  were  not  at  first  com- 
mitted to  writing,  but  preserved  by  memory  and 
practice.  However,  this  did  not  prevent  a  substantial 
uniformity  from  being  continually  kept  up.  Each 
Church  might  very  easily  preserve  uniformity  in  its 
own  liturgy ;  and  if  all  who  had  originally  received  the 
same  followed  this  plan,  a  general  uniformity  would  be 
the  result.    That  each  Clmrch  preserved  continually 


the  same  liturgy  is  certain.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse 
the  notices  supplied  by  the  fathers  without  perceiving 
that  the  baptised  Christians  were  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with  every  part  of  the  service ;  and  continual 
allusions  are  made  to  various  particulars  as  well 
known,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain, 
except  by  referring  to  the  liturgies  still  extant.  The 
order  of  the  parts  was  always  preserved,  the  same  rites 
and  ceremonies  continually  repeated,  the  same  ideas 
and  language,  without  material  variation,  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  people  always 
knew  the  precise  points  at  which  they  were  to  repeat 
their  responses,  chant  their  sacred  hymn,  or  join  in 
the  well-known  prayer.  If,  then,  each  Church  pre- 
served uniformity  in  its  own  liturgy,  a  general  sub- 
stantial uniformity  would  be  found,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  centuries,  in  the  liturgies  of  those  Churches 
which  had  originally  received  the  same  order.  Thus, 
when  we  compare  the  liturgies  of  the  patriarchates  or 
exarchates  of  Antioch,  Casarea,  and  Constantinople,  as 
used  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  we  find  a  substan- 
tial uniformity  pervading  them  all.  Those  parts  which 
are  common  to  all  are  found  arranged  in  the  same 
order  in  all.  The  principal  rites  are  identical ;  they 
agree  in  their  principal  ideas.  Every  thing,  there- 
fore, concurs  to  prove  the  original  identity  of  all 
three. — Palmer's  Antiquities  of  the  English  Ritual. 

Sir  T.  Gresiiam,  who  built  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London,  was  abandoned  by  his  mother  in  a  field,  and 
left  to  perish.  The  chirping  of  a  grasshopper  attracted 
a  boy  to  the  spot  where  the  infant  lay  ;  whose  life  was 
thus  graciously  preserved.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event,  he  ordered  a  weathercock,  in  the  form  of  a 
grasshopper,  to  be  fixed  on  the  tower  of  the  Exchange, 
now  taken  down,  in  consequence  of  the  destructive 
fire  by  which  that  noble  building  was  destroyed.  How 
frequently,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  are  the 
slightest  circumstances  overruled  for  some  great  and 
important  end !  There  are  few  who  cannot  recount 
these  in  their  own  history,  however  humble.  It  is 
well  where  they  give  rise  to  feelings  of  heartfelt  grati- 
tude for  the  past,  and  humble  confidence  for  the  future. 

Consistency.  —  I  have  had  frequent  occasions  to 
observe  in  India  that  the  Company's  servants  who 
were  the  most  attentive  to  their  religious  duties  were 
the  most  highly  respected  by  the  natives  around  them. 
I  could  name  an  instance  on  the  Tinnevelly  station, 
were  not  one  of  the  parties  now  living,  of  a  native  who 
had  detected  an  imposition  on  the  revenue  of  the  com- 
pany to  a  very  great  amount.  He  went  to  the  junior 
magistrate  at  the  station,  stated  that  he  had  informa- 
tion of  that  nature  to  give,  and  that  lilic  would  receive 
it  of  him,  he  would  give  it  truly ;  and  he  undertook 
to  lead  him  to  the  spot  where  these  contraband  goods 
were  secreted.  The  junior  declined  taking  the  in- 
formation without  consulting  his  superior.  The  native 
then  said,  "  I  must  beg  to  retire  ;  I  know  you,  and  I 
know  your  superior;  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  an  honour- 
able man,  but  I  do  not  see  him  go  to  prayers ;  I  do 
not  see  him  attend  the  house  of  God  ;  and  therefore  I 
can  place  no  confidence  in  him.  I  know  that  you  do  ; 
you  go  every  Sunday  to  the  house  of  God  to  make 
poojah  and  perform  prayer;  and  therefore  I  will  trust 
to  you;  and  if  you  will  engage  not  to  divulge  the 
information,  I  will  state  to  you  all  I  know."  The 
junior  sent  the  man  away,  promising  to  return  an 
answer  the  next  morning:  he  stated  the  circumstances 
generally  to  his  superior,  obtained  his  sanction  to 
proceed  as  the  man  desired,  and  he  detected  the  fraud 
to  a  large  amount. — Rev.  J.  Hough. 
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ON  LUKEWARMNESS  IN  RELIGION. 

By  the  Rev.  Ch\rlton  Lane,  M.A. 

MinUler  of  St.  Mark's,  Kennington. 

No.  II. 

It  is  not  only  the  careless,   the   profligate, 

or  the  self-satisfied,  who  are  in  danger.     Men 

may    be    variously   affected    with    religious 

truths,  and  yet  not  be  religious. 

They  may  be  almost  persuaded  to  be 
Christians,  and  be  conscious  that  they  are  not 
so  —  be  conscious  that  they  have  not  devoted 
their  will  and  heart  to  God  —  may  thus  make 
some  progress  in  a  religious  course,  —  and  yet 
not  attain  to  a  changed  heart  and  renewed  will. 
Such  men  will  be  harassed  with  misgivings 
of  conscience,  and  religious  dread  of  Almighty 
justice,  and  yet  not  be  entirely  persuaded. 
We  are  too  often  apt  to  consider  these  very 
awakenings,  and  tossings  of  a  shaken  con- 
science, as  proofs  o^ repentance ;  but  repentance 
is  more  than  conviction — is  more  than  sorrow  : 
it  includes  e/if /'?•<?  reformation — reformation  of 
the  internal  and  external  conduct.  Who  can 
read  without  a  shudder  the  declaration, 
"  From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have  ? " 
Who  that  knows  the  rewards  annexed  solely 
to  perseverance,  will  rest  upon  a  mere  com- 
mencement ?  There  are  instances  of  men 
who  have  failed  under  the  greatest  external 
advantages.  They  have  attained  to  a  clear 
knowledge  of  Gospel  truths ;  they  have  felt 
that  there  is  no  salvation  but  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ; 
they,  like  Judas,  have  called  Christ  Lord, 
Lord — like  Balaam,  have  prophesied;  yet 
from  these  has  been  taken  away  that  mea- 
sure of  Christian  grace  and  of  spiritual  com- 
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munion  which  they  either  actually  or  appa- 
rently possessed.  And  this  because  the  pro- 
fessor's rebellion  is  enhanced  by  ingratitude. 
His  obedience,  indeed,  such  as  it  is,  manifests 
acknowledgment  of  God  ;  but  the  languid  and 
careless  manner  of  the  obedience  equally  mani- 
fests the  reluctance  with  which  the  Divine 
authority  is  acknowledged.  Thus  we  observe, 
that  the  repugnance  of  Jesus  Christ  (as  men- 
tioned in  his  admonition  to  the  Laodiceans), 
and  that  of  these  apathists  in  religion,  is 
mutual  between  them.  And  if  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  be  withheld,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  no  admonitions  whatever 
have  due  effect  upon  souls  so  unstable  and 
double-minded.  The  self- flattery  with  which 
their  own  good  works  are  regarded,  and  their 
horror  at  those  vices  of  other  men  which 
themselves  have  not  yet  been  tempted  to 
commit,  conceal  from  them  their  lack  of 
religious  principle  and  of  religious  strength. 
Hence  the  heart,  if  not  already  so,  becomes 
hardened  under  that  course  of  Divine  dis- 
pensations to  which  they  are  individually 
subjected :  judicial  blindness,  the  most  tre- 
mendous of  the  Almighty's  punishments  in 
this  world,  involves  the  soul ;  nor  can  any 
interposition  but  one  immediately  proceeding 
from  God  himself  rescue  it  from  its  perilous 
condition. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  attention 
should  be  directed  to  this  j)omt,  —  viz.  that, 
in  order  to  be  brought  out  from  a  perilous 
situation,  it  is  requisite  that  men  should  im- 
pressively feel  their  peril,  that  such  feeling 
cannot  consist  with  lukewarmness,  and  that 
the  soul  which  is  satisfied  with  its  condition 
cannot  acknowledge  danger  in  that  condition. 
Self-ignorance  is  incompatible  with  repentance. 
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He  who  continues  blind  to  ruin,  how  can  he 
indulge  a  wish  to  escape  from  it?  Accustomed 
to  his  own  faults,  nothing  in  them  can  strike 
him  by  presenting  a  new  deformity.  He  nei- 
ther distrusts  himself  now,  nor  fears  much 
for  the  future.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  be 
contented  with  himself  on  account  of  having 
at  times  found  his  affections  moved  by  the 
facts  or  the  doctrines  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 
Many  hear  with  joy,  who  in  time  of  tempta- 
tion fall  away.  Herod  heard  John  gladly, 
yet,  in  obedience  to  a  rash  and  wicked  oath, 
became  his  murderer;  Judas  repented  him- 
self; Ahah  lay  in  sackcloth ;  and  Saul  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  sinned;"  so  the  mourners 
at  the  cross  smote  their  breasts,  and  returned. 
These  instances  prove  the  fallaciousness  of 
passing  emotions ;  and  "  make  me  a  clean 
heart,  O  God ;  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me,"  must  be  the  constant  cry  of  him  who 
loves  God,  and  seeks  salvation  for  his  soul. 

But  the  Christian  herald  would  conceal 
part  of  his  message,  if  he  did  not  carry  his 
admonitions  farther  still.  Delusion  as  to 
our  religious  state  may  proceed  from  other 
false  modes  of  reasoning  than  that  which  we 
have  noticed.  A  man  may  presume  upon  his 
reformation  in  external  conduct,  upon  his 
abstinence  from  former  sins.  Now,  prudence 
— a  hundred  causes — may  operate  such  a 
change  in  a  man's  m.ode  of  life  ;  yet,  if  grace 
have  no  operating  influence,  he  will  be  like 
those  of  whom  we  read,  that,  after  having 
escaped  the  pollution  of  the  world,  they  are 
again  entangled  and  overcome,  —  men,  who, 
without  returning  to  their  old  passions,  be- 
come enslaved  to  new  ones,  and,  like  the 
Pharisees,  have  their  outside  clean,  while  the 
lieart  is  full  of  rottenness. 

And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  self-delusion  applies  to  us  all.  No 
man,  the  holiest  saint,  however  predestined 
by  the  omniscience  of  eternal  Providence  to  a 
reserved  kingdom,  can  justly  build  upon  his 
own  mere  sensations.  Let  me  therefore  be 
understood  as  speaking  not  merely  to  those 
who  know,  and  are  conscious,  that  the  world 
has  divided  empire  in  their  hearts  with  reli- 
gion, but  to  those  who  believe  themselves  to 
aspire  to  far  higher  attainments  in  the  spi- 
ritual life.  Let  me  warn  them  also  of  self- 
delusion,  remind  them  that  religious  exercises 
may  never  be  omitted,  that  attachment  to 
the  external  cause  and  interests  of  the  Gos- 
pel may  be  felt  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
ever,  that  a  certain  religious  character  may 
perhaps  be  even  more  studiously  assumed ; 
yet  the  internal  life  of  the  spirit  may  have 
meanwhile  been  long  silently  failing,  so  that 
death  alone  shall  discover  to  such  a  professor 
his  real  condition.  But  during  this  quittance 
of  the  soul's  first  love,  during  this  descent 


downwards  to  this  low  level  of  spiritual 
existence,  the  world  without  has  not  been 
blind ;  the  most  ignorant  have  had  know- 
ledge enough  to  detect  this  man's  inconsist- 
ency  and  self-deception,  which  is  called,  not 
without  some  justice,  his  hypocrisy;  while 
really  religious  persons  not  only  grieve  over 
such  a  man  as  over  a  living  reproach  to  the 
religion  which  he  has  professed,  but  shudder 
at  his  extinguished  faith,  his  deadness  to 
religious  sensibility,  his  heartless  acknow- 
ledgment of  mercies  extended  to  himself,  as  at 
marks  of  final  apostacy  and  of  coming  repro- 
bation. 

We  all  have  reason  to  dread  the  probabi- 
lity of  such  a  leprosy  of  the  soul  thus  steal- 
ing over  us.  It  is  not  a  disease  peculiar  to 
any  one  description  of  persons.  Removed 
as  man's  nature  is  from  original  righteous- 
ness, they  who  exhort  others  have  at  least 
as  much  reason  for  self-vigilance  as  those 
whom  they  exhort.  We  may  be  zealous  for 
others'  perfection,  and  forget  the  struggle 
which  ourselves  have  to  maintain.  We  may 
remain  satisfied  with  shewing  the  path  to 
others,  and  with  reproving  the  backward ; 
and  yet  remain  seated  by  the  wayside,  forget- 
ful that  our  own  destination  is  the  same,  and 
that  the  same  route  must  be  trodden  steadily 
and  warily  by  ourselves.  Perhaps  we  may 
venture  to  surmise,  that,  of  all  the  descrip- 
tions of  men  who  will  hereafter  inherit 
damnation,  those  who  have  had  religious 
advantages  will  be  proportionally  most  nume- 
rous :  nor  can  any  one  who  is  conscious  that 
he  is  now  in  some  possession  of  such  blessings, 
read  without  misgiving  that  awful  passage  : 
"  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  are  once  en- 
lightened, and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift, 
and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  theij 
shall  fall  away,  to  renew  —  (that  is,  impos- 
sible through  any  of  the  ordinary  and  tried 
means  of  grace) — to  renew  them  again  unto 
repentance,  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves 
the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an 
open  shame." 

These  words  of  St.  Paul  teach — how  more 
and  more  difficult  a  really  Christian  course 
is  every  day  becoming  for  those  who  have 
been  once  enlightened,  who  have  received 
manifold  advantages,  who  have  even  tasted 
the  sweetness  of  an  internal  and  spiritual 
life,  and  have  felt  the  grandeur  and  import- 
ance of  Gospel  truths,  but  who  have  since 
relaxed  from  their  first  most  awful  and  most 
heartfelt  impressions,  and  are  falling  back  into 
a  toleration,  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  an  indul- 
gence, of  modes  of  life  which  they  had  learnt 
to  dread  and  to  detest,  —  how  near  such  men 
are  to  internal  apostacy,  and  to  sealing  them- 
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selves  with  the  invisible  brand  of  destined 
damnation  !  Well,  therefore,  may  every  one 
ask  himself:  *'  What  fruit  have  I  derived 
from  my  possession  of  religious  means? 
have  the  administrations  of  religion  con- 
ferred any  spiritual  improvement  upon  my 
soul?  what  moral  difference  separates  me 
from  the  virtuous  heathen  ?  have  I  advanced 
in  nicety  of  moral  perception  ?  is  my  humi- 
lity, charity,  love,  and  devotion  to  the  Best 
of  beings  and  benefactors,  proportioned  to 
my  professed  faith  in  the  Gospel  and  its 
power  ?"  If  we  find  no  progress  made,  no 
moral  achievement  attained,  no  passion  sub-, 
dued,  no  fresh  perception  of  God's  claims 
and  of  our  own  obligations,  we  have  reason 
to  gird  up  in  earnest  the  loins  of  our  minds 
for  a  race  which  is  yet  to  be  run  —  to  trim 
our  failing  lamp  for  a  night  which  is  still  ad- 
vancing, lest  our  oil  be  entirely  expended,  and 
our  soul  be  entirely  paralysed.  A  state  may 
grow  upon  the  soul  in  which  we  shall  be 
unable  to  exert  any  faculty  of  our  own ;  the 
consciousness  will  be  gone,  and  the  only 
power  that  can  awake  us  is  that  miraculous 
operation  which  revives  the  dead. 

If  the  reader  hath  found  any  thing  in  the 
above  lines  corresponding  with  his  own 
experience,  let  me  invite  him  to  join  in  the 
following  prayer  by  way  of  conclusion  to  the 
present  reflections  :  "  Thou  alone,  O  God  of 
our  existence  and  our  health  —  thou  alone, 
who  art  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  the 
way  and  the  truth,  canst  work  in  us  an  effica- 
cious will  to  obey  thee.  If  thou  hast  touched 
this  heart  with  a  consciousness  of  its  past 
indifference  and  lukewarmness,  may  that 
consciousness  now  bestowed  upon  it  be 
the  harbinger  of  other  graces  which  shall 
follow.  I  have  indeed  learnt  to  distrust 
fervours  which  have  often  passed  away,  and 
resolutions  that  have  produced  no  action.  My 
soul  has  beforetime  often  struggled  to  throw 
off  its  chain.  Thy  inspirations  have  appeared 
and  vanished  like  lightning ;  but  the  moment- 
ary flash  has  sufficed  to  exhibit  my  dark- 
ness and  my  danger,  and  the  precipice  has 
been  avoided.  Still  let  thy  Spirit  further 
direct  my  steps,  support  my  fainting  strength, 
and  throw  a  sunshine  over  my  future  pas- 
sage !  So  may  my  Christian  integrity  be  the 
proof  to  others  of  the  causelessness  of  their 
mistrusting  that  God  in  whom  /  have  learnt 
to  confide ;  and  thus  give  to  the  doubting 
(whether  from  scepticism  or  from  despond- 
ence) the  hope  which  /  myself  indulge,  that, 
from  seeing  little^  I  may  grow  to  see  more ; 
that,  '  following  on  to  know,'  I  may  pro- 
gressively increase  in  experience  of  the 
Lord's  goodness,  of  my  own  danger,  and  of 
the  Power  which  has  rescued  now,  and  will 
sustain  and  comfort  me  to  the  end." 


MEANING  OF  THE  ANSWER,  «/  DO," 

IN  THE  CONFIRMATION-SERVICE. 

When  you  come  before  the  bishop,  he  will  put  to  you 
a  very  solemn  question  ;  to  which  you  will  have  to 
answer  as  solemnly.  The  question  and  answer  are  as 
follow :  — 

"  Do  ye  here,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  this 
congregation,  renew  the  solemn  promise  and  vow  that 
was  made  in  your  name  at  your  baptism  ;  ratifying  and 
confirming  the  same  in  your  own  persons,  and  acknow- 
ledging yourselves  bound  to  believe,  and  to  do,  all 
those  things  which  your  godfathers  and  godmotliers 
then  undertook  for  you  ?" 

"  And  every  one  shall  audibly  answer,  /  do.** 

These  two  short  words,  "  /  do,'*  are  soon  said  ;  but 
they  mean  very  much.  Weigh  them  well ;  and  ask 
yourself  whether  you  are  prepared  to  say  them  with 
all  that  they  mean ;  that  is,  whether  you  are  prepared 
to  say ; — 

1.  I  make  a  promise  and  vow, —  as  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  calling  upon  him  to  witness  that  1  do  it 
from  my  heart, — to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works.  I  know  that  the  devil  is  the  enemy  of  my  soul, 
and  I  heartily  resolve  to  hold  no  fellowship  with  him  ; 
not  to  stand  and  listen  to  his  temptations;  but  as  soon 
as  he  offers  me  any  of  his  pleasures,  to  stop  my  ears, 
turn  away,  and  look  to  God  to  save  me.  And  because 
I  know  that  the  devil  is  such  an  enemy  as  I  cannot 
see,  and  is  able  to  get  within  my  heart,  and  try  to 
turn  it  from  God,  I  thank  our  heavenly  Father  for 
giving  me  warning  that  I  have  such  an  enemy ;  and 
seeing  that  he  is  so  deep  and  subtle,  I  do  resolve  to 
watch  with  all  my  power,  night  and  day,  against  him 
and  his  temptations ;  because  this  is  the  only  way  in 
whicli  I  can  prove  to  my  own  conscience  and  to  the 
Almighty,  that  I  really  desire  to  serve  and  love  Him, 
and  to  keep  out,  like  poison,  that  which  he  hateth.  I 
do  resolve  to  keep  my  tongue  from  evil-speaking,  lying, 
and  slandering ;  and  my  heart  from  pride,  and  envy, 
and  malice.  And  thus  I  heartily  resolve,  promise, 
and  vow,  to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works. 

Next,  I  resolve  to  renounce  all  the  pomps  and 
vanity  of  this  wicked  vvorld.  I  know  that  the  goodness 
of  God  has  provided  for  us  great  and  solid  joys  and 
comforts  even  in  this  world ;  1  know  that  Christian 
people  have  vastly  more  enjoyment  even  of  this  life 
than  the  wicked  have.  But  because  I  know  also,  that 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  the  outward  show  of  this  world, 
which  is  but  "  pomps  and  vanity,"  which  I  cannot 
carry  with  me  into  heaven,  but  which  only  serves  to 
draw  off  my  thoughts  from  God ;  because  "  we  know 
that  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness,"  so  far  as 
it  is  the  world,  and  is  not  given  up  and  made  holy  to 
him  ;  because  1  know  that  the  other  world  is  the  only 
thing  worth  living  for,  and  all  that  I  here  see  about 
me  is  of  no  value  at  all,  but  so  far  as  it  may  be  turned 
to  the  honour  of  God,  and  help  me  to  his  favour  for 
ever:  for  these  reasons  I  solemnly  renounce  the 
vanities  of  the  world ;  and  whatever,  by  God's  help,  I 
can  at  any  time  discern  in  it  to  be  displeasing  to  him, 
and  hurtful  to  my  own  soul,  I  resolve  to  forsake  and 
shun. 

If  ever  I  find  any  fashion  -^f  the  world  which  is 
plainly  against  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  ;  if  ever  I  see 
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before  me  any  ways  of  being  agreeable  to  others,  only 
they  are  not  such  ways  as  God  would  approve ;  if  ever 
I  see  any  way  to  higher  rank,  or  power,  or  riches,  only 
it  is  not  the  Christian  way ;  if  ever  I  have  the  power 
of  making  pleasant  acquaintances,  only  they  are  such 
as  would  not  help  me  towards  heaven,  but  would 
rather  keep  me  back;  if  ever  I  find  the  good  things  of 
this  life  raising  in  me  a  covetous  longing  for  that 
which  is  not  mine,  the  cares  and  pursuits  of  this  life 
getting  closer  about  my  heart  than  the  thoughts  of  the 
life  eternal; — I  do  promise,  and  heartily  resolve,  to 
draw  back  at  once,  to  give  up  all  else  rather  than  give 
up  the  one  thing  needful.  And  thus  I  resolve  to  re- 
nounce all  the  pomps  and  vanity  of  this  wicked  woi'ld. 

Next,  1  resolve  to  renounce  all  the  sinful  lusts  of 
the  flesh.  And  here  I  speak  not  only  of  such  acts  of 
sin  as  we  dare  not  think  of  when  we  are  thinking  of 
heaven  ;  but  I  speak  also  of  all  such  acts  and  words  as 
place  the  flesh  above  the  spirit ;  all  such  indulgence 
in  eating  or  drinking  as  disorders  our  mind,  inflames 
our  passions,  or  wastes  our  time  or  worldly  means ; 
all  sloth  and  indolence  ;  all  wantonness  or  impurity ; 
all  such  words  and  acts  as  lead  to  sin  ; — I  resolve  to 
shun  them  all.  And  because  I  know  that  there  never 
can  be  an  act  or  a  word  of  sin,  but  a  sinful  thought  is 
sure  to  go  before  it ;  1  here  promise  and  firmly  resolve 
to  wrestle  with  every  impure,  unholy  thought,  to 
turn  away  from  it  at  once ;  and  because  I  know  that 
the  only  way  to  keep  out  unholy  thoughts  is  to  have 
my  heart  filled  with  those  that  are  pure  and  heavenly, 
to  "  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and 
spirit,"  by  "perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God," 
to  cease  to  do  evil,  by  learning  to  do  well ; — I  vow  and 
resolve  to  cherish  and  cling  to  every  good  thought 
and  holy  desire,  which  God  may  give  me  grace  to 
form;  that  he,  of  his  goodness,  may  dwell  in  me  as 
in  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  thus  I  solemnly 
promise  to  renounce  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

2.  I  own  myself  bound  to  believe — and,  by  God's 
help,  I  will  believe — all  that  my  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers promised  that  I  should  believe ;  namely,  all 
that  God  makes  known — the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

First,  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  hath  made 
me  and  all  the  world. 

Secondly,  I  believe  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath 
redeemed  me  and  all  mankind;  that  is,  who  paid  the 
ransom  for  me,  when  1  was  yet  the  slave  of  the  evil 
one,  who  hath  bought  me  away  out  of  the  hands  of 
sin  and  death ;  so  that  if  I  will  come  to  ask  for  the 
blessing,  if  I  will  come  in  faith  and  in  prayer  to  him, 
and  will  live  with  him,  I  may  have  the  richest  trea- 
sures which  he  has  to  give ;  the  help  of  his  Spirit 
here,  and  after  death  a  place  in  heaven  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Thirdly,  I  believe  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
sanctifieth  me  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God;  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  is  freely  ofl'ered  to  all  whom  our 
heavenly  Father  brings  into  his  own  flock  in  baptism, 
and  is  freely  given  to  all  who  ask  it  with  earnest 
persevering  prayers;  the  Author  of  every  spiritual 
gift,  of  every  holy  desire  and  good  resolution ;  the 
Author  of  our  repentance,  and  faith,  and  obedience. 
I  believe,  then,  in  Him  who  alone  can  give  me  a  heart 
to  believe — I  believe  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 


All  these  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  I  sted- 
fastly  believe,  so  I  will  constantly  profess. 

3.  Having  resolved  and  promised  to  renounce  what 
God  forbids,  and  to  believe  what  he  makes  known,  I 
now,  in  the  third  place,  promise  (with  his  help  and  in 
his  strength)  to  do  what  he  commands.  For  these 
are  the  three  things  which  my  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers promised  for  me — repentance,  faith,  and 
obedience. 

Now,  therefore,  in  the  third  place,  I  do  firmly 
resolve,  and  set  my  heart,  from  this  time  to  the  end  of 
my  life,  to  keep  all  God's  commandments,  and  that 
not  only  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit;  to  find  out 
what  I  can  of  his  holy  will,  and  to  take  it  to  be  my 
will.  And  because  I  cannot  know  his  will  without  his 
own  teaching,  I  heartily  thank  him  that  he  has  sent 
me  the  book  of  his  blessed  word ;  and  I  firmly  and 
stedfastly  purpose,  as  far  as  my  own  resolution  goes 
(/.  e.  unless  I  am  controlled  by  outward  causes  which 
I  cannot  remove)  to  study  that  book  from  this  hour, 
every  day  of  my  life.  I  honestly  and  faithfully  pur- 
pose to  do  what  I  learn  that  he  would  have  me  to  do, 
with  regard  to  him,  to  my  neighbour,  and  to  myself. 

I  firmly  resolve  to  honour  his  name  ;  to  keep  holy 
his  sacred  day ;  to  pray  to  him  and  praise  him  daily 
in  private ;  to  attend  constantly  on  the  public  worship 
of  God,  and  the  ministry  of  his  word ;  to  come  thank- 
fully and  joyfully  to  his  holy  table,  when  he  invites ; 
to  submit  to  his  will  meekly  and  patiently  in  all 
things ;  to  set  him  ever  before  my  eyes,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge him  in  all  my  ways. 

With  regard  to  my  fellow-creatures,  I  resolve  to 
act  towards  them  as  in  the  sight  of  God ;  to  love, 
honour,  and  succour  my  parents ;  to  be  dutiful  to 
them  and  to  all  others  whom  he  has  placed  over  me, 
namely,  to  my  earthly  rulers  and  to  my  spiritual 
guides;  to  be  honest  to  all;  gentle,  obliging,  and  for- 
giving; and  to  set  before  me  the  plain  rule  of  God, 
to  love  my  fellow-creature  as  myself,  and  to  do  unto 
him  as  I  would  he  should  do  unto  me. 

With  regard  to  myself,  I  faithfully  resolve  to  set 
before  my  eyes  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord  ;  to 
remember  my  vows  in  baptism,  and,  with  his  li^lp,  to 
purify  myself  even  as  he  is  pure ;  so  to  live  in  his 
sight,  that  he  may  put  his  Spirit  more  and  more  upon 
me,  and  make  me  modest  and  sober,  meek  and 
contented,  humble  and  devout. 

All  this  I  hold  myself  bound  to  do,  "  and,  by  God's 
help,  so  I  will."  I  do  not  say  whether  I  think  I  shall 
do  it,  because  this  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  find 
that  holy  Scripture  leads  me  to  answer  in  one  way  or 
the  other.  To  say  that  I  think  I  shall  do  it,  would 
shew  a  want  of  humility ;  to  say  that  I  think  I  shall 
not,  would  shew  a  want  of  faith :  but  I  do  say,  with  all 
my  heart,  I  intend  it;  I  own  myself  bound  to  do  it, 
and,  by  God's  help,  so  I  will.  I  say,  **  by  God's 
help  ;"  I  feel  my  own  weakness,  and  hope  and  pray 
that  I  may  feel  it  more  and  more  ;  but  I  also  know 
with  joy  and  thankfulness,  on  his  own  word,  that  his 
grace  is  suflicient  for  me,  for  that  his  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  my  weakness :  though  I  can  do  nothing 
that  is  good  of  myself,  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me. 

And  since  I  know  that  his  Spirit  alone  can  give  me 
the  strength  I  want ;  and  that  there  is  only  one  way 
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to  gain  that  liclp,  that  is,  by  constant,  persevering 
prayer ;  I  resolve  not  to  harden  my  heart  against 
his  fatherly  invitation  (Luke,  xi.  9-13),  but  each  day 
of  my  life  to  put  up  some  petition  for  the  heavenly 
blessing  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 


33iograpIj». 

THE  LIFE  OF  JEROME  OF  PRAGUE.* 

It  was  long  ere  the  full  light  of  the  Reformation  burst 
upon  the  darkness  of  popish  heresy.  As  by  little  and 
little  men's  minds  had  been  perverted  from  truth,  so 
by  degrees  were  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  the 
Church  detected  and  dismissed.  Before  tlie  splen- 
dour of  the  day  appeared,  there  were  ruddy  streaks 
visible  across  the  eastern  sky,  cheering  the  earth  with 
anticipative  gladness,  and  comforting  the  few  that 
waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  Witnesses  here 
and  there  were  testifying  in  sackcloth,  watching  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  gathering  augury  from  the  little 
cloud  in  the  horizon,  that  there  would  be  in  due  time 
a  great  and  gracious  rain. 

To  some  of  those  devoted  servants  of  Christ  the 
readers  of  the  Church  of  England  Magazine  have  been 
already  directed.  In  No.  93,  the  last  hours  of  the 
celebrated  Huss  were  described.  I  have  therefore 
thought  that  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  collect 
a  few  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  friend  and  fol- 
lower of  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague.  He  was  born,  as 
his  appellation  imports,  in  the  city  of  Prague,  and 
had  studied  at  several  foreign  universities.  He  tra- 
velled, it  appears,  through  most  of  the  states  in 
Europe,  and,  amongst  others,  into  England,  where 
WiclifF  had  a  few  years  before  boldly  attacked  the 
prevailing  corruptions.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  books  of  that  eminent  man,  which  he  carried 
back  with  him  into  his  own  country,  and  was  thus 
prepared  vigorously  to  support  John  Huss  in  pro- 
moting a  reformation  in  Bohemia.  Surely,  when  we 
reflect  that  it  was  from  England  that,  under  God's 
good  providence,  the  stream  of  Protestant  truth  first 
rose  to  water  the  earth  with  refreshing  virtue,  we 
ought  now  most  sedulously  to  guard  the  purity  of  its 
wavQs,  and  to  resist  to  the  utmost  any  intermixture  of 
pollution. 

I  need  not  recount  here  the  iniquitous  proceedings 
of  the  council  of  Constance  against  John  Huss.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  Jerome  seemed  to  augur  the 
dangers  which  there  awaited  his  friend.  On  his  leav- 
ing Prague,  he  exhorted  him  steadily  to  maintain  the 
doctrines  he  had  embraced  ;  and  promised,  though  only 
a  layman,  that  if  he  heard  of  his  being  persecuted,  he 
would  follow  him  to  the  council.  **  My  master,"  these 
were  his  words,  "  in  those  things  which  you  have  both 
written  hitherto,  and  also  preached  after  ihe  law  of 
God,  against  the  pride,  avarice,  and  other  inordinate 
vices  of  the  priests,  go  forward,  be  constant,  and 
strong.  And  if  I  shall  know  that  you  are  oppressed 
in  the  cause,  and  if  need  shall  so  require,  of  mine 
own  accord  I  will  follow  after  to  help  you  as  much 
as  I  can." 

What  Jerome  had  foreseen,  soon  came  to  pass  ;  and 
though  Huss  generously  endeavoured  to  prevent  his 
friend  from  repairing  to  him,  he  immediately  set  out 
for  Constance,  where  he  arrived  in  April  \\\5.  Per- 
ceiving, however,  that  Huss  was  denied  a  fair  hear- 
ing, and  that  some  treachery  was  meditated  against 
himself,  he  retired  to  Uberlingen,  a  place  about  a  mile 
from  Constance,  whence  he  despatched  a  petition  to 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  for  a  safe  conduct,  declaring 
that  he  would  then  come  and  openly  reply  to  what- 
ever might  be  urged  against  him.     This  very  reason- 

*  Much  inrormation  respecting  liim  will  be  found  in  Fox's 
Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i. ;  Mosheim,  cent.  xv. :  Milner, 
C€nt.  XV. 


able  request  was  refused ;  and  then  Jerome  drew  up 
a  paper,  in  which  he  promised  more  at  large  to  defend 
his  opinions  before  the  council ;  and  if  he  could  be 
justly  convicted  of  heresy,  to  suffer  any  punishment 
they  might  inflict.  This  paper  he  affixed  to  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  churches  of  Constance,  and  to 
the  doors  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  and 
nobles.  Still,  however,  no  safe-conduct  would  be 
granted  him  ;  and  therefore,  thinking  that  it  was  use- 
less to  remain  longer,  where,  without  benefiting  Huss, 
he  must  necessarily  sacrifice  himself,  he  determined 
on  retracing  his  steps  to  Bohemia. 

After  his  departure  a  citation  was  sent,  which,  it 
appears,  never  reached  him ;  a  safe-conduct  also  was 
furnished,  worded  with  so  much  subtlety,  that,  while 
it  appeared  to  protect  him,  it  was  in  effect  a  nullity. 
Means  were  then  taken  to  apprehend  him,  and  he 
was  seized  at  Ilirsau;  and,  being  cruelly  and  ignomi- 
niously  loaded  with  chains,  he  was  conveyed  back  to 
Constance. 

He  was  immediately  brought  before  an  assembly, 
and  treated  with  the  most  wanton  indignity.  One  of 
the  bishops  inquired  why  he  had  left  Uberlingen  to 
return  home.  "  Because,"  replied  the  reformer,  "  I 
could  have  no  safe-conduct  from  any  of  you,  and 
therefore  would  not  myself  be  the  occasion  of  my 
perils ;  nevertheless,  if  I  had  known  of  the  citation, 
even  though  I  had  been  in  Bohemia,  1  would  have 
returned  hither."  Then  a  disgraceful  tumult  arose— 
every  man  thinking  himself  bound  to  produce  some 
calumnious  accusation  against  the  persecuted  victim. 
Gerson,  the  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  pre- 
tended that  when  Jerome  was  there,  he  had  embraced 
some  erroneous  opinions.  Before  he  had  finished 
speaking,  another  doctor  from  Cologne  declared  that 
Jerome  had  maintained  false  doctrines  in  that  place. 
"  Shew  me  an  error,"  demanded  he,  boldly,  "  which 
I  propounded."  The  accuser,  confounded,  slunk  away, 
muttering  that  he  could  not  all  at  once  remember 
them,  but  would  hereafter  produce  them.  A  divine 
from  Heidelberg  next  advanced :  "  You  vented  im- 
pious heresies  among  us.  One  in  particular  I  recol- 
lect. You  said  that  the  Trinity  resembled  water, 
snow,  and  ice."  "  What  I  have  heretofore  said," 
replied  Jerome,  "  I  am  ready  to  maintain  now.  If, 
however,  any  man  can  prove  that  I  have  spoken  erro- 
neously, I  will  most  humbly  recant  and  revoke  the 
same."  Then,  as  in  that  assembly  wherein  the  voices 
of  the  people  prevailed  against  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  an  universal  cry  burst  forth,  •'  Burn  him ! 
burn  him  !"  '*  If  my  death,"  said  the  martyr,  as  soon 
as  he  could  make  himself  heard,  looking  round  with  a 
steady  countenance ;  "  if  my  death  will  please  you,  in 
the  name  ofGod,  let  it  be  so."  "  No,  Jerome,"  replied 
the  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  with  a  ready  perversion 
of  Scripture  ;  "  no  ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  written,  '  I  will 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  turn  from 
his  way  and  live.'"  He  was  then  delivered  to  the 
officers  to  be  lodged  in  the  prison. 

But  even  in  his  dungeon  the  poor  captive  was  not 
without  comforters  ;  for  one  of  the  friends  of  Huss, 
looking  through  a  window,  called  to  him,  **  Jerome." 
Then  said  he,  "  You  are  welcome,  my  dear  brother." 
"  Be  constant,"  replied  his  friend,  "  and  fear  not  to 
suffer  death  for  the  truth's  sake,  of  the  which,  when 
you  were  in  times  past  at  liberty  you  did  preach  so 
much  goodness."  "  Truly,  brother,"  said  Jerome, 
"  I  do  not  fear  death  ;  and  forasmuch  as  1  know  that 
I  have  spoken  much  thereof  in  times  past,  let  us  now 
see  what  may  be  known  or  done  in  effect."  The  con- 
versation was  here  broken  off  by  the  cruel  vigilance 
of  the  jailer,  who  drove  away  Jerome's  friend  from  the 
window.  But  soon  after  another  came  and  asked  him, 
"  Master,  how  do  you  do  ?"  '*  Truly,"  said  he,  "  J 
do  very  well."  This  individual,  however,  was  seized 
by  the  jailer,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  regaining  his 
liberty.    Then  the  Archbishop  of  Riga  took  Jerome, 
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and  chained  him  in  a  most  uneasy  posture  in  a  tower 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  where  for  some  time  his 
friends  could  not  find  him.  The  severity  of  this  treat- 
ment so  affected  his  health  that  he  fell  into  a  danger- 
ous sickness,  in  which  he  desired  to  have  a  confessor. 
This  the  council  at  first  refused,  but  at  length  granted 
him  ;  and  the  rigour  of  his  confinement  was,  at  his  in- 
tercession, somewhat  lessened. 

Huss  was  martyred  in  July.  After  his  death  the 
council,  having  received  an  expostulation  from  the 
Bohemian  lords,  were  anxious  to  persuade  Jerome  to 
recant ;  and,  such  is  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  their 
urgency  prevailed.  For  being  threatened  grievously 
with  punishment,  partly  through  fear,  and  partly,  it  may 
be  thought,  through  a  hope  that  if  he  now  complied 
he  might  escape,  and  more  quietly  elsewhere  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  Jerome  yielded,  and  set 
his  hand  to  an  abjuration,  drawn  up  for  him  by  his 
persecutors,  in  which  he  was  made  to  say  that  he 
detested  and  renounced  the  heresies  of  Huss  and  Wick- 
liff,  and  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Church 
of  Rome,  and  that  he  would  submit  to  everlasting 
punishment  if  he  ever  taught  contrary  thereto. 

He  did  not,  liowever,  by  these  concessions  obtain 
his  liberty.  He  was  remanded  to  his  prison,  though 
the  rigour  of  his  captivity  was  somewhat  abated. 
Here  he  lay  till  the  May  of  the  ensuing  year,  1416, 
during  which  time  doubtless  he  had  many  bitter 
thoughts  upon  the  infirmity  which  had  led  him  to 
deny  the  truth.  But  the  Lord  had  looked  on  him,  as 
he  looked  on  Peter,  with  a  kind,  forgiving  eye  ;  and 
now  he  was  strengthened  boldly  to  confess  him,  and 
unflinchingly  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  sake.  Mean- 
time his  enemies  were  active  against  him  ;  and  when 
some  individuals  attempted  to  procure  his  release, 
other  and  more  severe  judges  were  appointed,  by 
whom  he  was  to  be  examined  again  upon  the  articles 
formerly  exhibited,  and  also  upon  fresh  articles  lately 
collected  in  Bohemia. 

At  first  Jerome  refused  to  answer  unless  he  might 
be  brought  openly  before  the  council,  and  be  per- 
mitted freely  to  make  his  defence.  "  How  unjust  it 
is,"  said  he,  "  that  ye  will  not  hear  me  !  You  have 
confined  me  three  hundred  and  forty  days  in  several 
prisons,  where  I  have  been  cramped  with  irons,  almost 
poisoned  with  dirt  and  stench,  and  pinched  with  the 
want  of  all  necessaries.  During  this  time  you  always 
gave  my  enemies  a  hearing,  but  refused  to  hear  me  so 
much  as  a  single  hour.  I  wonder  not,  that,  since  you 
have  indulged  them  with  so  long  and  so  favourable  an 
audience,  they  should  have  had  the  address  to  persuade 
you  that  I  am  a  heretic,  an  enemy  to  the  faith,  a  per- 
secutor of  the  clergy,  and  a  villain.  Thus  prejudiced, 
you  have  judged  me  unheard,  and  you  still  refuse  to 
hear  me.  I  know  that  it  is  the  design  of  this  council 
to  inflict  death  upon  me.  But  when  all  is  done,  I  am 
an  object  of  small  importance,  who  must  die  sooner  or 
later.  Therefore  what  I  say  is  more  for  your  sakes 
than  my  own.  It  ill  becomes  the  wisdom  of  so  many 
great  men  to  pass  an  unjust  decree  against  me,  and  by 
this  to  establish  a  precedent  for  consequences  much 
more  pernicious  than  my  death  can  be."  The  council 
were,  it  seems,  possessed  with  the  idea  that  Jerome 
would  repeat  his  former  retractation,  and  therefore 
they  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  ordered  that  he 
should  be  placed  before  them.  But  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment awaited  them. 

For  when  he  was  brought  forth  into  the  cathedral 
of  Constance,  and  10/  articles  were  objected  to  him, 
he  answered  them  as  they  were  read,  one  after  the 
other,  with  an  acuteness  which  astonished  while  it 
confounded  the  court.  One  day  was  not  sufficient  to 
go  through  all  these  accusations,  and  therefore  three 
days  after,  he  was  again  summoned  to  trial.  And  then, 
when  every  charge  had  been  separately  read  to  him, 
and  he  had  been  questioned  thereon,  he  was  told  that 
though  he  had  clearly  been  convicted  of  heresy,  yet 


he  might  speak,  so  it  were  to  defend  himself  or  to 
retract ;  if,  however,  he  persisted  in  his  errors,  he  must 
expect  judgment  without  mercy.  Jerome  commenced 
his  speech  with  an  earnest  prayer  to  God  to  give  him 
such  spirit,  ability,  and  utterance,  as  might  best  tend 
to  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  He  then  reminded  them, 
by  examples  drawn  from  both  sacred  and  profane 
liistory,  that  many  excellent  persons  had  been. con- 
demned on  false  testimony  and  unjustly  punished. 
He  warned  them,  therefore,  to  beware  of  so  acting 
towards  him,  and  exposed  so  forcibly  the  malice  of 
those  that  had  accused  him,  that  a  visible  impression 
was  made  in  his  favour.  The  council  now  expected 
that  he  would  have  retracted  the  opinions  with  which 
he  was  charged  ;  but  he  boldly  said  that  he  should 
retract  nothing.  And  then  passing  to  the  praise  of 
John  Huss,  he  proclaimed  him  to  be  an  innocent  and 
holy  man,  unjustly  persecuted,  after  whose  example  he 
was  ready  to  sutler.  "  I  came,"  said  he,  "  to  Con- 
stance to  defend  John  Huss,  because  I  had  advised 
him  to  come  hither,  and  had  promised  to  repair  to 
his  assistance  should  he  be  oppressed.  Nor  am  I 
ashamed  now  to  make  an  open  confession  of  my  own 
cowardice.  I  confess,  and  I  tremble  while  I  think  of 
it,  that  through  fear  of  punishment  by  fire  I  basely 
consented,  against  my  conscience,  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Wickiiff"  and  Huss."  He  then 
declared,  like  our  own  Cranmer,  that  he  disowned  his 
recantation,  and  considered  it  as  the  greatest  crime 
of  which  he  ever  had  been  guilty;  and  that  he  was 
resolved  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  those  two  m.eu 
— excepting,  indeed,  WicliflP s  opinion  of  the  sacra- 
ment, in  which  Jerome  agreed  with  the  Romish 
Church,  even  to  his  last  breath. 

Deep  was  the  feeling  produced  by  the  martyr's 
address.  Some  extracts  from  a  letter,  written  by  a 
papist  to  his  friend,  shall  describe  it.  ,  "  I  never," 
says  this  writer,  "  knew  the  art  of  speaking  carried 
so  near  the  model  of  ancient  eloquence.  The  assembly 
was  very  unruly  and  indecent ;  yet  it  is  incredible 
with  what  acuteness  the  prisoner  answered,  and  with 
what  surprising  dexterity  he  warded  off  every  stroke 
of  his  adversaries.  Nothing  escaped  him;  his  whole 
behaviour  was  truly  great  and  pious.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  hear  this  pathetic  orator  without  emotion. 
Every  ear  was  captivated,  and  every  heart  touched. 
Throughout  his  whole  oration  he  shewed  a  most 
amazing  strength  of  memory.  He  had  been  confined 
almost  a  year  in  a  dungeon,  the  severity  of  which 
usage  he  complained  of,  but  in  the  language  of  a 
great  and  good  man.  In  this  horrid  place  he  was 
deprived  of  books  and  paper ;  yet  notwithstanding 
this,  and  the  constant  anxiety  of  his  mind,  he  was  no 
more  at  a  loss  for  proper  authorities  and  quotations 
than  if  he  had  spent  the  intermediate  time  at  leisure 
in  his  study.  His  voice  was  sweet  and  full,  and  his 
action  every  way  proper,  either  to  express  indigna- 
tion, or  to  raise  pity  ;  but  he  made  no  affected  appli- 
cation to  the  passions.  Firm  and  intrepid,  he  stood 
before  the  council  collected  in  himself;  and  not  only 
contemning,  but  seeming  desirous  of  death.  The 
greatest  character  in  ancient  story  could  not  possibly 
have  exceeded  him.  If  there  be  any  justice  in  his- 
tory, this  man  will  be  admired  by  all  posterity.  I 
was  an  eye-witness  of  his  whole  behaviour."  But 
though  those  who  heard  him  were  affected  by  Jerome's 
eloquence,  they  were  not  persuaded  of  their  injus- 
tice towards  him.  They  were  only  incited  to  more 
strenuous  efforts  in  urging  him  to  recant.  Several 
individuals  visited  him  for  this  purpose  in  the  prison, 
to  which,  after  his  address,  he  was  rcconvcyed.  But 
the  strength  of  Christ  was  now  perfected  in  his  ser- 
vant's weakness,  and  Jerome  was  immovable. 

In  a  few  days  more  he  was  again  brought  before 
the  council,  when  the  Bishop  of  Lodi  preached  from 
the  words,  "  He  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief 
and  hardness  of  heart."    This  prelate  undertook  to 
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praise  the  lenity  of  the  council ;  and,  addressing 
Jerome,  paid  some  tribute  to  his  extraordinary  abili- 
ties, and  exhorted  him  no  longer  to  shew  himself 
incorrigible.  The  victim  replied,  as  he  had  before 
done,  that  nothing  had  so  grieved  him  as  his  former 
recantation,  which  from  his  very  soul  he  revoked. 
Then,  in  awful  words,  he  added,  "  You  have  con- 
demned me  wickedly  and  unjustly ;  but  after  my 
death  I  shall  leave  a  sting  in  your  consciences,  and 
a  worm  in  your  breasts,  which  will  never  die.  I  sum- 
mon you  to  answer  me  before  the  Judge  most  high 
and  most  just,  within  a  hundred  years."  Then  they 
proceeded  to  pass  sentence  upon  him,  and  to  deliver 
him  to  the  secular  arm. 

When  the  mitre  or  cap  was  brought  for  him,  on 
which  devils  were  painted,  he  cheerfully  threw  away 
his  hood,  and,  taking  the  mitre,  placed  it  on  his  head. 
"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  said  he,  "  when  he  suf- 
fered death  for  me,  most  wretched  sinner,  did  wear  a 
crown  of  thorns  upon  his  head  ;  and  I,  for  his  sake, 
instead  of  that,  will  willingly  wear  this  cap."  And 
when  he  was  led  from  the  church  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, just  without  one  of  the  city-gates,  he  sung  the 
apostles'  creed,  and  some  hymns  of  the  church,  with  a 
loud  voice  and  pleasant  countenance.  He  was  to  die 
where  Huss  had  died  before.  And  there  a  kind  of 
image  was  fixed  resembling  John  Huss,  to  which,  as 
to  a  stake,  Jerome,  after  he  had  knelt  in  prayer,  was 
chained.  While  they  laid  the  wood  about  him  he 
sung  a  paschal  hymn: 

"  Hail,  happy  day  !  and  ever  be  ador'd, 
When  hell  was  conquei'd  by  great  heaven's  Lord." 

He  then  told  the  people  that  he  stedfastly  believed 
the  articles  of  the  creed,  and  that  he  was  punished 
simply  because  he  would  not  yield  to  the  council  that 
they  had  justly  condemned  John  Huss,  whom,  he  said, 
he  knew  well  enough  tg  have  been  a  true  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  when  the  execu- 
tioner was  approaching  to  fire  the  pile  behind  him, 
Jerome  desired  him  to  come  forward,  and  to  light  it 
before  his  face.  Then,  said  he,  "  Into  thy  hands,  O 
Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  And  afterwards,  "  O 
Lord  God,  Father  Almighty,  have  mercy  upon  me, 
and  be  merciful  unto  mine  ofiences ;  for  thou  knowest 
how  sincerely  I  have  loved  thy  truth."  Then  the 
vehemence  of  the  flame  choked  his  voice  ;  but  his  lips 
continued  to  move  as  though  he  were  praying  within 
himself.  And  then  was  seen  a  piteous  spectacle ;  for 
he  lived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  burning,  and  his 
body  was  beheld  covered  with  enormous  blisters,  yet 
still  his  head  and  mouth  were  quivering  as  in  intense 
devotion.  At  last,  however,  his  torments  ended  ;  and 
his  freed  soul  mounted  to  the  presence  of  his  God. 
His  ashes  were  gathered,  and  cast  into  the  Rhine.  It 
was  intended  thereby  to  stamp  his  name  as  evil;  but 
his  record  is  on  high.  S. 


GOA.* 

As  I  was  passing  down  the  coast  of  Malabar  from 
Mangalore  to  Bombay,  in  the  month  of  December 
1822,  I  bade  the  tindalf  of  my  patamaret  bear  up 
for  the  harbour  of  Goa.  If  you  close  your  eyes  while 
listening  to  the  song  of  the  Moorish  classees,§  you 
may  for  the  time  fancy  you  hear  the  peasants  of  the 
south  of  Spain  ;  and  so,  with  all  my  recollections  of  the 
Peninsula  strongly  awakened  by  the  power  of  associa- 
tion, I  sailed  into  the  outer  harbour,  a  noble  and 
capacious  basin,  well  land-locked,  and  overlooked  by 
hill,  and  tower,  and  neglected  fort.     One  Portuguese 

*  From  the  "  Imagery  of  Foreign  Travel."    By  Major  Sherer. 
Longman,  1838. 
t  Captain.       J  A  small  coasting-vessel.       §  Mariners. 


man-of-war  lay  idly  there,  without  any  look  of  life  or 
readiness  ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  believe,  as  you 
marked  the  slovenly  figures  leaning  over  her  sides, 
that  they  were  the  descendants  of  those  mariners  who 
first  braved  the  stormy  spirit  of  the  Cape. 

I  was  soon  seated  under  an  awning  in  a  boat  from 
the  shore,  and  was  rowed  rapidly  across  the  second 
bar,  and  up  the  noble  reach,  on  one  bend  of  which 
stands  modern  Goa,  a  small  inconsiderable  seaport, 
some  miles  below  the  old  city,  which  has  from  a 
variety  of  causes  been  deserted,  fallen  to  decay,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  its  convents  and  churches, 
palaces  and  prisons,  which,  from  the  solidity  of  their 
construction,  yet  remain,  has  disappeared.  I  landed 
at  the  port ;  and  from  the  shop  of  a  Parsee,  the  only 
place  in  this  dirty  town  in  which  1  could  find  shelter, 
I  wrote  a  note  to  the  governor,  requesting  permission 
to  visit  old  Goa.  The  only  fine-looking  men  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  were  the  soldiers  of  a  corps  lately 
arrived  from  Lisbon  ;  for  the  inhabitants  looked  poor 
and  indolent,  their  dress  mean  and  dirty,  yet  not 
without  an  aftectation  of  something  which  bespoke  the 
existence  and  indulgence  of  vanity. 

On  the  return  of  my  servant,  we  again  rowed 
forwards.  Nothing  can  be  finer,  in  its  way,  than  the 
thick  plantations  of  the  cocoa-nut  (ever  so  graceful 
and  so  beautifully  rich  in  appearance),  which  clothe 
either  bank  of  the  broad  water  near  old  Goa,  whose 
churches  and  convents  peer  forth  from  among  them 
with  an  air  of  monastic  repose  and  stateliness.  We 
moored  our  boat  at  the  garden-steps  of  the  convent  or 
college  of  St.  Thomaso.  It  was  a  burning  afternoon, 
and  the  hour  of  siesta ;  I  could  find  no  one  to  answer 
my  inquiries.  I  paced  the  cloisters  below  and  the 
galleries  above,  and  heard  but  the  echo  of  my  own 
boots.  At  last,  I  saw  a  sickly  face  at  an  open  door, 
and  entering,  found  it  was  the  dispensary.  To  the 
lean-visaged  guardian  of  it  I  stammered  out  my  story, 
in  very  different  Portuguese  to  that  which  I  could  and 
should  have  spoken  ten  years  before ;  and  bade  him 
say  to  the  brothers  that  I  wished  a  night's  lodging  in 
the  convent.  I  then  went  below;  and  desiring  my 
servant  to  prepare  a  curry  and  spread  my  carpet  on 
the  river's  bank,  I  walked  up  the  hill  above  towards 
the  Augustine  convent.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
deep  dull  sound  of  its  loud  and  mournful  bell,  as  the 
first  note  of  its  vesper-peal  struck  upon  my  ear. 
Heavily  to  the  heart  it  went.  I  never  heard  a  finer- 
toned  or  more  sadly  musical  bell,  than  that  which 
calls  from  the  tower  of  the  Augustines  to  the  forsaken, 
solitary,  and  grass-grown  city  of  Goa.  I  entered  its 
large  handsome  church.  The  voice  that  read,  and 
those  that  chanted,  and  the  tinkling  monitor  for  their 
kneelings  and  crossings,  all  sounded  strangely  weak, 
as  if  they  struggled  with  a  sense  of  desertion  and 
loneliness,  with  a  deep  silence,  which  mocked  and 
oppressed  them. 

I  walked  slowly  round  their  cloisters,  filled  with 
paintings  in  fresco,  of  little  merit,  but  the  subjects 
interesting ;  almost  all  relate  some  tale  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  brethren  of  the  order.  The  dark  and  savage 
Moor,  and  the  pale  and  patient  monk,  are  in  some  of 
them  very  happily  contrasted.  I  wished  to  find  the 
tomb  of  Francis  Xavier;  one  of  the  lay  servants 
directed  me  towards  it.    It  is  in  a  small  church  near 
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the  empty  and  decaying  college  of  the  Jesuits.  A 
young  sacristan  opened  for  me  the  dark  chapel  which 
contains  this  tomb.  It  is  richly  ornamented.  There 
is  a  chest  of  silver  above,  said  to  contain  his  ashes, 
and  lamps  of  silver  are  hung  around :  below,  there 
are  four  reliefs  most  beautifully  executed  in  bronze  ; 
the  subjects — his  preaching  to  the  idolators,  his 
baptizing  of  the  converts,  his  persecution,  his  death. 
You  cannot  look  upon  the  portraiture  of  such  a  life 
and  such  a  death  without  uttering  that  broken  sound, 
which  is  neither  a  word  nor  a  sigh,  but  which  implies 
that  we  venerate  the  tenant  of  the  tomb.  You  pass 
forth,  however,  and  exult  to  see  the  Inquisition  open 
to  the  curiosity  and  contempt  of  the  passer-by,  and 
abandoned  to  disregarded  decay.  Not  so  do  you  look 
at  the  deserted  palace  of  the  ancient  governors ;  for 
the  Albuquerques  and  De  Castro  were  no  common 
men.  I  wandered  on  through  narrow  green  paths  and 
among  tall  trees,  and  visited  two  more  convents  before 
sunset.  None  have  their  complement  of  brethren  ; 
but  none,  save  that  of  the  Jesuits,  are  empty.  Generally, 
the  superior  and  one  or  two  more  are  Europeans,  or 
of  European  parents ;  the  others  are  Goa-born,  Euro- 
pean only  by  descent  and  in  name,  but  having  Indian 
complexions,  and  all  the  confined  notions  of  their 
ignorant,  uneducated  fathers. 

I  returned  to  my  carpet  and  my  curry,  and  found 
one  of  the  order  waiting  to  conduct  me  to  the  senior 
brother.  I  excused  myself  till  I  had  dined,  and  then 
went  up.  He  was  very  cordial,  and  amusingly  and 
fussily  civil.  He  was  an  Indian  born,  with  a  deep 
yellow  complexion.  He  gave  me  a  large  glass  of 
excellent  Lisbon  wine,  ordered  me  a  room  and  a  bed, 
and  seemed  to  me  to  carry  as  many  keys,  and  open  as 
many  cupboards,  and  go  as  often  in  and  out  of  the 
chamber,  as  a  disturbed  old  housekeeper. 

I  found  my  good  host  too  distrait  to  give  me  infor- 
mation on  the  subjects  most  interesting  to  me;  and  I 
relieved  him  and  myself  by  retiring  to  my  cell,  where 
I  laid  me  down  on  an  excellent  bed  with  fine  linen, 
and  felt  all  the  luxury  of  being  fatigued.  With  the 
early  morn  I  was  forth  again  ;  again  heard  the  bell  of 
the  Augustines,  and  obeyed  its  summons.  After 
passing  some  time  in  its  church  and  cloisters,  I  went 
down  to  the  cathedral :  there  were  ten  canons  in  their 
stalls  ;  the  dean  officiated,  the  sacristans,  the  vespers, 
and  the  choristers,  all  in  their  appointed  places :  as 
for  congregation,  there  v/as  only  one  person  present, 
an  elderly  Portuguese  gentleman.  Yes,  there  were 
four  stout  African  slaves,  the  bearers  of  the  dean's 
mancheela,*  who  talked,  and  whispered,  and  giggled 
in  the  side-aisles,  till  the  bell  announced  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  and  then  ran  forward  and  knelt  and 
crossed  themselves.  They  were  fine  young  men,  with 
athletic  frames,  naked,  skins  black  and  polished, 
teeth  like  ivory,  the  thick  lip,  the  woolly  and  curly 
head ;  and  they  had  the  cunning  glance,  the  free 
gesture,  and  the  broad  laugh  of  the  half-tamed  savage. 
I  was  wonderfully  struck  with  all  this.  The  esta- 
blishment of  this  cathedral  being  still  supported  by  the 
original  grants  of  land,  and  the  priests  here,  as  well 
as  the  monks  in  the  neighbouring  convents,  clinging 
of  course    to  their  property,  Goa  presents  a  scene 

•  A  Utter  peculiar  to  the  Malabar  coast. 


which  perhaps  no  other  place  in  the  world  can,  or 
should. 

You  may  enter  seven  large  churches  within  a  two 
miles'  walk ;  the  black  robe,  the  white  robe,  the  brown, 
the  cowl,  and  the  skull-cap,  the  silk  cassock,  the 
laced  surplice,  the  red  scarf,  the  glittering  vestments, 
— you  may  see  them  all.  Pastors  abound,  but  where 
are  the  flocks  ?  I  found  in  one  about  fifty  Indian- 
born  Portuguese ;  in  another,  a  few  common  black 
Christians  with  beads  and  crosses. 

Goa  the  golden  exists  no  more.  Goa!  where  the 
aged  De  Gama  closed  his  glorious  life  ;  Goa  !  where 
the  immortal  Camoens  sung  and  suffered  ; — it  is  now 
but  a  vast  and  grassy  tomb  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  its 
thin  and  gloomy  population  of  priests  and  friars 
were  only  spared  to  chant  requiems  for  its  departed 
souls. 


CHRIST  THE  SON  OF  THE  LIVING  GOD: 

^  Sermon, 

By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Hopkins,  M.A. 

Rector  of  Nuffield,  Oxon. 
Matt.  xvi.  15,  16. 
"  He  saith  unto  them,  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ? 
And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

Every  age  of  the  Christian  Church  has  its 
peculiar  dangers  ;  and  perhaps  history  and 
experience  will  warrant  us  in  expecting  the 
greatest  evils  from  causes  the  most  seemingly 
improbable  and  remote.  In  the  Church  of 
Geneva  the  fatal  coldness  of  Socinianism  is 
reported  to  have  succeeded  to  the  zeal  of  her 
reformers ;  and  that  heresy  has  also  cor- 
rupted the  faith  of  many  of  the  early  Dis- 
senters in  our  own  country.  There  is, 
indeed,  much  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  present 
period  in  the  spread  of  religious  truth  ;  there 
is  also  equal  reason  to  mourn  over  the  dif- 
fusion of  pernicious  errors.  Prescriptive  re- 
ligion— if  I  may  so  term  that  decent,  orderly, 
reverential  feeling  which  distinguished  our 
forefathers — is  fast  hastening  to  an  end ;  the 
speculations  of  philosophy,  falsely  so  called, 
are  fearfully  daring  ;  the  world,  at  least  this 
country,  seems  conspicuously,  even  before 
men,  to  be  separating,  as  by  a  moral  con- 
vulsion, into  two  great  but  unequal  masses — 
those  who  serve  God,  and  those  who  serve 
him  not.  Few,  however,  even  of  those  who 
will  eventually  range  themselves  on  the  side 
of  irreligion  will  be  content  openly  to  avow 
the  sentiments  of  the  infidel, — they  will  at 
least  aim  at  a  more  respectable  form  of 
infidelity,  one  more  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  the  social  virtues  and  the  duties 
of  a  citizen  in  a  well-regulated  community; 
they  will  be  desirous  of  adopting  notions 
that  will,  in  some  measure,  "  satisfy  that 
conviction  of  reason  which  prevails,  that  God 
must  not  be  altogether  neglected."  In  this 
state  of  mind,  they  will  probably  have  re- 
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course  either  to  the  conscience-salve  of 
llomish  superstition,  or  will  shelter  them- 
selves under  such  masked  unbelief  as  Soci- 
nianism  presents :  the  former  adapted  to 
those  under  the  prevailing  influence  of  a 
diseased  imagination  ;  the  latter  suited  to 
those  shrouded  with  the  dark  mantle  of 
cold  philosophy  and  intellectual  conceit. 
Under  such  an  impression  of  danger,  I  have 
taken  the  subject  of  the  text  as  a  matter  for 
our  present  meditation. 

The  first  point  to  which  I  would  direct 
your  attention  is  to  ascertain  what  is  implied 
in  the  appellation,  "  the  Son  of  God" — a 
common  title  by  which  the  Jews  at  large 
designated  the  Messiah. 

Derived  from  prophetic  description,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  current  and  authorised 
mode  of  expression,  by  which  he  was  denoted 
during  the  period  between  the  close  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  opening  of  the  New. 
Hence  the  phraseology  so  frequently  met 
with  in  the  Gospel,  '*  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God;"  "  this  is  my  beloved  Son;"  tliou 
art  the  Son  of  God."  But  though  this  was 
the  appellation  by  which  the  Saviour  was 
characterised,  we  are  not  to  understand  the 
terms  "  the  Messiah"  and  the  "  Son  of  God" 
as  conveying  precisely  the  same  meaning. 
The  one  designated  him  as  the  present  Sa- 
viour in  his  mediatorial  offices  ;  the  other 
expresses  the  nature  of  which  he  is  pos- 
sessed, the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to 
another — a  relation  investing  him  with  the 
fullest  splendour  of  the  Deity.  Had  the 
title  *'  the  Son  of  God"  been  merely  indica- 
tive of  his  pre-eminent  sanctity,  how  could 
the  charge  of  blasphemy  have  been  brought 
against  him  for  claiming  that  appellation? 
Blasphemy,  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  con- 
sists in  saying  or  doing  any  thing  by  which 
the  majesty  of  God  is  insulted,  in  reproach- 
ing God,  and  in  assuming  to  ourselves  that 
which  is  his  alone  inalienable  right.  When 
Jesus  assented  to  this  being  his  title,  he  was 
instantly  condemned  by  the  sanhedrim.  "  Be- 
cause he  hath  made  himself  the  Son  of  God," 
said  the  high-priest,  •'  what  need  have  we  of 
farther  witnesses  ?"  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  crime  imputed  to  Jesus  was  arrogating  to 
himself  Divine  honours  by  claiming  to  be  *'  the 
Son  of  God."    The  application  was  manifestly 

•  by  the  Jews  understood  to  be  such  as  directly 
to  carry  with  it  an  assumption  of  super- 
natural power,  and  to  involve  the  attributes 
of  the  Divine  nature.  Multitudes  attached  the 
same  meaning  to  it ;  as  he  doubtless  did  so  who 
addressed  our  Lord  in  his  sufferings,  "  If 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  save  thyself."  That 
such  was  the  received  import  of  this  term  is 
clear  from  the  confession  of  Peter,  as  well  as 
from  our  Lord's  comment  upon  it :  "  Blessed 


-art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona:  for  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  the  appellation  the  "  Son  of  God"  is  not 
of  the  same  signification  with  the  term  "  Mes- 
siah," but  is  expressive  of  that  relation  to 
God  which  identifies  him  who  lays  claim  to 
it  with  the  might  and  majesty  of  Jehovah 
himself.  More  than  an  ordinary  understand- 
ing was  necessary  to  make  Peter  perceive 
the  validity  of  the  claims  of  Jesus ;  and 
nothing  less  than  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  led  him  to  feel  and  declare  the  justice 
of  the  Saviour's  pretensions.  The  blessed- 
ness of  Peter  consisted  in  his  beholding  and 
appreciating  Christ,  "  the  image  of  God." 
Jesus  therefore  immediately  connected  the 
admission  of  this  apostle  with  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  authority  in  the  salvation  of  men. 
"  I  will  build  my  Church  upon  this  rock  ; 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it."  Could  he  have  engaged,  by  his  power 
and  authority,  fo  perform  such  a  promise 
unless  he  were  really  God?  The  apostle, 
indeed,  applies  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
the  psalmist's  words,  "  Thou  art  my  Son  ;" 
but  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  application 
is,  not  that  he  was  constituted  the  Son  of 
God  by  his  resurrection,  but  that  this  great 
event  declared  him  to  be  that  Son,  Such, 
also,  was  he  proclaimed  at  his  baptism  by 
the  voice  from  heaven  —  an  annunciation 
again  made  before  his  ascension  to  glory. 
And  still  farther  to  shew  that  these  expres- 
sions, "  the  Son  of  God,"  "the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,"  point  to  the  excellency  of  the 
Divine  nature  alone,  the  apostle  asks,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  Unto  which  of  the 
angels  said  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee?  .  .  .  But  unto 
the  Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for 
ever  and  ever :  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is 
the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom."  The  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  these  magnificent  expres- 
sions cannot  be  withstood. 

We  will  next  briefly  consider  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God.  This  humanity  was  derived  through 
the  family  of  David.  According  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophets,  the  physical  proper- 
ties and  circumstances  of  the  race  of  Adam, 
which  the  Scriptures  so  unequivocally  ascribe 
to  Jesus,  were  necessary  to  his  being  capable 
of  becoming  an  atonement  for  sin.  The 
development  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  was  progressive ;  and  his  growth 
was  as  the  growth  of  other  children.  He 
had  an  early  experience  of  human  misery  in 
all  its  varied  forms  ;  "  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  acquainted  with  grief."  So  intense  were 
his  sufferings,  that  he  prayed  the  Father,  if 
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it  were  possible  the  cup  of  bitterness  might 
pass  from  him.  He  felt  in  his  last  agony  as 
if  God  had  forsaken  him. 

Contemplating  the  Saviour  in  another  point 
of  view,  we  find  "  the  beauty  of  holiness" 
reposing  in  his  celestial  character.  Love  to 
God,  delight  in  his  will,  and  zeal  for  his 
glory,  united  with  pity,  and  compassion,  and 
tenderness  towards  man  ;  and  these  splendid 
and  amiable  qualities  were  displayed  through- 
out the  period  of  his  sojourning  upon  earth. 
He  did  all  things  to  please  the  Father.  "  In 
his  mouth  was  no  guile."  "  He  was  holy 
and  harmless."  Our  blessed  Saviour's  in- 
nate and  transcendent  love  of  goodness  was, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  a  perennial  fountain 
of  perfect  virtue,  of  virtue  portrayed  in 
colours  not  of  this  world.  Yet  were  such 
purity  and  perfection  essential  to  his  "  mag- 
nifying of  the  law,  and  the  making  of  it 
honourable" — to  the  removal  of  guilt  and 
sin  by  an  atonement  of  infinite  value.  Never- 
theless, though  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was 
perfect  in  all  moral  excellency,  as  man  he 
had  not  the  omnipresence,  or  omniscience,  or 
other  attributes  of  the  Deity.  In  relation  to 
the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  the  prophecies  are  clear  ;  and  whilst 
some  of  them,  in  very  intelligible  language, 
describe  the  sadness  and"sorrows  of  the  one, 
some,  again,  paint  in  most  glowing  imagery 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  other. 
Those  passages  which  appear  to  represent 
Jesus  as  inferior  to  the  Father  are  to  be 
understood  as  referring  to  his  humanity  only  ; 
for  his  sovereign  and  divine  power  is  asserted 
again  and  again  in  the  Scriptures.  And  St. 
Paul  seems  to  exhaust  all  the  energies  of 
language  in  speaking  of  his  omnipotence,  as 
exercised  in  our  deliverance  from  the  yoke 
of  Satan,  and  from  the  power  of  the  grave. 
We  may,  however,  here  advert  to  his  usual 
apostolical  benediction,  in  which  prayer  is 
addressed  to  Christ  in  conjunction  with  the 
Father,  as  determining  his  equality  in  the 
Godhead,  and  his  right  to  receive  worship 
and  homage.  The  blessings  prayed  for,  grace 
and  peace,  constituted  the  sum  of  ^11  spi- 
ritual benefits  ;  and  these  were  sought  from 
God  our  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
But  the  blessings  which  are  thus  implored 
are  not  such  as  one  creature  can  impart  to 
another.  The  supplications  with  which  the 
inspired  writers  close  their  epistles  must  be 
regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ.  Who  but  God  can  confer 
grace  ?  yet  this  privilege  is  attributed  to  Jesus 
Christ.  He  alone  can  impart  peace  to  re- 
bellious man  ;  peace  between  him  and  God ; 
peace  in  the  hope  of  the  never-ending  enjoy- 
ment of  those  divine  consolations,  which,, 
under  all  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  keep 


the  heart  and  mind  through  Jesus  Christ. 
What  greater  blessings  can  the  Gospel  pro- 
mise ?  what  sublimer  comforts  than  these 
can  He,  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom  and  power, 
bestow  ?  To  ask  of  a  mere  creature  such 
gifts  would  be  as  absurd  as  it  would  be 
sinful. 

When  we  find,  then,  the  apostle  praying 
the  Son,  as  well  as  the  Father,  for  blessings 
on  the  infant  Church,  we  cannot  but  regard 
the  Son  to  be  God  in  the  same  degree  with 
the  Father.  Great,  indeed,  "  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh;"  but 
shall  man,  therefore,  reject  a  doctrine  which 
the  apostle  deems  to  be  a  subject  of  exulta- 
tion—  the  source  of  piety  to  God  and  love  to 
man  ?     God  forbid. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  consideration, 
that  man,  relying  on  his  frail  understanding, 
should  endeavour  to  be  wise  above  the  reve- 
lation of  God,  and  challenge  the  immeasurable 
wisdom  of  that  Being,  who  graciously  ac- 
corded to  him  the  very  gift  which  he  so 
impiously  turns  into  a  weapon  of  defiance 
against  him.  Our  great  poet  has  described 
the  splendours  emitted  from  the  throne  of 
God  as  too  effulgent  for  angels'  ken  ;  and 
when  man  attempts  to  pierce  the  shades 
which  veil  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High, 
then  it  can  be  no  matter  of  astonishment  (to 
adopt  the  language  of  an  eminent  prelate), 
"  that  error,  under  every  diversity  of  form, 
enters  into  his  mind  ;  and  he  flies  from  folly 
to  folly,  and  from  falsehood  to  falsehood, 
finding  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot." 
Then,  indeed,  he  makes  for  himself  "  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water." 

We  may  entangle  ourselves  in  the  meshes 
of  subtle  inquiry  into  the  essence  of  the 
Divine  nature ;  and  we  may  indulge  in  visions, 
light  as  air,  concerning  the  physical  or  the 
intellectual  attributes  of  the  Deity ;  yet  the 
more  we  pursue  such  disquisitions,  the  more 
bewildered  shall  we  be ;  and,  like  the  fallen 
angels  in  those  *'  dole-realms"  where  "  hope 
never  comes,  that  comes  to  all,"  we  shall 

"  Find  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost." 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  man's  concern 
is  not  with  the  nature  of  God,  but  with  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  God  :  and  the 
strong  conviction  which  every  one  must  feel, 
that  he  possesses  no  faculties  by  means  of 
which  he  can  apprehend  the  essence  of  the 
divine  Being,  establishes  the  propriety  of  the 
observation.  Avoiding,  therefore,  such  sub- 
jects as  are  too  deep  for  man  in  his  present 
state  to  fathom,  be  it  ours  rather  to  aim  "  to 
be  perfect,  even  as  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect,"  by  imitating  Him  in  those 
heavenly  qualities,  the  exercise  of  which  will 
prove  the  means,  under  the  constant  influ- 
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ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  bringing  our  souls 
to  a  nearer  and  nearer  assimilation  with  the 
great  Lord  of  all  things. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  phenomenon  in  the  moral 
world,  that  man  has  often  so  strong  a  pro- 
pensity to  deny  the  truth  of  that  which  he 
has  no  capacity  to  understand,  and  even  to 
question  the  existence  of  that  which  comes 
not  within  the  range  of  his  own  experience. 
It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  far  this  pro- 
pensity carries  us  in  our  contemplations  of 
the  most  stupendous  of  all  subjects,  the  ever- 
living  God.  But  although  man  may  be  dis- 
quieted because  unable  to  satisfy  himself  on 
topics  not  within  the  precincts  of  this  "  visible 
diurnal  sphere,"  yet  well  he  knows  that  he 
rests  quiescent  on  a  variety  of  matters,  con- 
cerning many  circumstances  of  which  he  is 
obliged  to  confess  unqualified  ignorance. 
Let  him  look  into  his  own  mind,  and  endea- 
vour to  trace  the  mode  of  operation,  and  the 
process  of  the  several  powers  he  finds  there ; 
and  he  shall  be  repelled  in  his  attempt  at 
every  step.  Let  him  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
material  creation  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
light  with  which  science  and  philosophy  have 
illuminated  his  path,  how  shall  his  pride 
again  be  humbled !  For  should  he  only 
contemplate  the  commonest  floweret  that 
blows,  and  the  simplest  herb  *'  that  sips  the 
dew ;"  though  he  might  indeed  descant  on 
the  properties  of  air,  and  light,  and  heat, 
yet  could  he  learn  nothing  concerning  the 
several  efficient  causes  which  forced  them 
into  existence,  promoted  their  growth,  and 
now  arrays  them  in  beauty.  Let  him  but 
amuse  himself  with  speculations  of  this  nature 
on  the  vegetable  kingdom,  "  from  the  cedar- 
tree  which  is  in  Lebanon,  even  to  the  hyssop 
that  grows  out  of  the  wall,"  and  he  will  be 
constrained  to  acknowledge  how  narrow  are 
the  limits  of  finite  intelligence. 

So  should  the  Socinian,  when  proceeding 
to  the  consideration  of  such  mysterious  sub- 
jects as  retire  before  the  curiosity  of  man, 
entertain  that  deep  sense  of  humility,  arising 
from  conviction  of  the  littleness  of  the  human 
understanding,  which  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
confess  whilst  employed  upon  topics  that 
stand  clear  of  all  comparison  with  those 
concerning  which,  in  divine  matters,  he 
daringly  ventures  to  speculate.  So  should 
he  not  hurl  with  impious  hand  the  fragile 
weapons  which  human  reason  supplies  to 
him  against  the  panoply  of  "  the  high  and 
lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity." 

The  subject  before  us  is  immensely  im- 
portant —  the  doctrine  of  which  we  have 
spoken  is  necessary  to  the  faith  and  hope 
of  a  Christian.  Had  it  been  a  matter  of 
mere  theory,  to  be  adopted  or  rejected  at 
pleasure,  and  not  involving  the  most  mo- 


mentous results,  we  should  not  find  such 
frequent  notices  of  it  in  the  sacred  writings. 
No  doctrine  is  oftener  declared,  none  more 
fully  stated ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the 
whole  system  of  divine  truth  is  founded  upon 
it.  What  Christ  is,  as  well  as  what  Christ 
has  done,  is  essential  to  a  genuine  and  solid 
faith.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ 
that  is  alone  effectual  to  salvation ;  and  it  is 
not  till  God  has  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  abroad  in  our  hearts  that  we  can  re- 
ceive any  lively  or  abiding  impressions  of  the 
Saviour's  glory,  and  of  the  great  "  mystery 
of  godliness." 

Nor  can  we  doubt,  whilst  we  ponder  in 
our  hearts  the  glory  of  his  person,  and  his 
strength  "  mighty  to  save,"  that  *'  his  blood 
cleanseth  from  all  sin."  It  is  when  we  medi- 
tate on  his  sufferings  and  death  in  behalf  of 
guilty  man  ;  when  we  view  in  the  expiation 
of  the  cross  the  completion  of  that  stu- 
pendous work,  which  neither  men  nor  angels 
could  accomplish,  and  for  which  "  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  goats,  and  the  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills,"  had  been  shed  in  vain;  when 
we  behold  Him  propitiating  for  sin,  which 
neither  prayer  could  make  null,  nor  penitence 
blot  out ;  it  is  when  we  see  such  a  sacrifice 
obtaining  for  man  the  pardon  of  his  iniquities, 
that,  cherishing  the  sacred  influences  of  God's 
Spirit  effecting  the  renovation  of  our  hearts, 
and  exhibiting  its  fruits  and  evidences  in  the 
purity  of  our  lives,  and  an  earnest  desire  of 
conformity  to  the  Divine  image,  we  may,  with 
devout  confidence,  look  forward  to  everlasting 
life  in  tlxe  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

And  it  is  the  duty,  it  is  the  privilege,  of  a 
Christian  to  elevate  his  views  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  to  contemplate,  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  Jesus  his  Redeemer  on  the  throne  of 
his  glory,  surrounded  by  the  saints  of  God, 
and  celebrated  in  hymns  of  praise,  attuned 
to  harps  of  angels. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  ITS  CORRUPTERS  IN 

THE  APOSTOLICAL  AGE. 

By  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess,  B.D. 

Rector  of  Upper  CJielsea. 

No.  IL 

Review  of  the  Cliurches  to  -which  St.  Paul  addressed  his  Epistlds 
—Thes  salon  ica—Galatia .  * 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  shared  a  common 
lot  with  every  other  good  and  perfect  gift  which  has 
descended  upon  man.  The  least  of  God's  mercies  as 
well  as  the  greatest  have  been  abused  by  the  perversity 
of  human  nature  ;  and  we  may  learn,  not  less  from  the 
annals  of  mankind  than  from  the  oracles  of  God's 
word,  that  error  and  wickedness  are  inseparable  from 
our  present  fallen  condition.  We  are  not,  indeed,  to 
suppose  that  error  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
truth,  or  that  vice  can  in  any  way  promote  the  cause 
of  righteousness ;   and  much  less  are  we  to  suppose 

•  "  There  must  he  also  heresies  among  you,  that  they  which 
are  approved  may  be  made  manifest  among  you."— 1  Cor.  xi.  19. 
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that  those  who  profess  the  one  and  practise  the  other 
evil  can  escape  the  judgment  of  heaven.  But  when  we 
speak  of  vice  and  error  as  being  inseparable  from  our 
state  on  earth,  we  speak  of  them  as  necessary  conse- 
quences. Our  Lord  has  said,  with  reference  to  the  mis- 
chief which  he  foresaw  would  come  upon  his  religion, 
"  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come ;  but  neverthe- 
less," he  adds,  "  woe  unto  him  by  whom  the  offence 
Cometh."  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  necessary  existence  of 
heresies  among  Christians,  as  our  Saviour  had  spoken 
of  the  coming  of  offences  ;  but  whilst  our  Lord  pro- 
nounced judgment  upon  the  person  of  the  offender, 
St.  Paul  gives  us  a  reason  why  such  evils  must  appear — 
it  is,  that  the  truth,  or  those  who  hold  the  truth,  might 
be  the  more  manifest ;  so  that,  according  to  this  view, 
we  see  error  made  subservient  to  truth,  by  being  used 
as  the  means  of  making  the  truth  more  evident:  thus 
error  is  permitted  for  the  trial  of  truth,  as  temptation  is 
permitted  for  the  trial  of  virtue ;  and  in  this  sense  there 
must  be  heresies,  and  it  must  needs  be  that  offences 
come.  I  trust,  therefore,  it  will  be  understood  upon 
what  ground,  and  for  what  end,  I  am  about  to  repro- 
duce the  errors  of  the  primitive  times  ;  viz.  in  order 
that  the  true  doctrine  may  be  made  manifest ;  and  that 
our  faith  may  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in 
the  power  of  God.  I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
trace  out  the  first  seeds  of  corruption  sown  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  The  mischief  introduced  by  the 
Samaritan  magician  and  his  followers  was  prevented 
from  taking  deep  root  by  the  zeal  and  authority  of  the 
apostles ;  and,  except  the  dissension  about  circum- 
cision (which  led  to  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  49), 
the  Churches  were  not  troubled  with  any  thing  con- 
trary to  sound  doctrine.  Christianity  was  as  yet 
unmixed  in  the  districts  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  where 
the  apostles  resided,  and  also  in  the  countries  of 
the  East;  for  it  is  said  that  Paul  chose  Silas,  and 
**  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the 
Churches." 

At  this  period  (a.d.  53)  nothing  of  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  except  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  had 
been  committed  to  writing;  but  a  little  time  after, 
St.  Paul  wrote  his  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. 
These  were  his  first ;  and  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy, 
written  in  the  year  66,  was  his  last.  The  writings, 
therefore,  of  the  great  apostle,  which  have  come  down 
tons,  were  addressed  to  the  different  Churches  between 
the  years  52  and  QQ  ;  and  it  is  within  this  interval  of 
fourteen  years  that  I  intend  to  confine  my  present 
inquiries.  One  may  naturally  suppose  that  when  St. 
Paul  addressed  an  epistle  to  any  Church,  he  would 
point  out  the  errors  in  doctrine  and  the  abuses  in  dis- 
cipline, had  any  such  crept  in.  He  might,  indeed, 
avoid  any  discussion  of  those  errors,  for  the  purpose  of 
shunning  profane  and  vain  babblings;  still,  he  would 
naturally  guard  his  converts  against  any  pernicious 
doctrines  spread  amongst  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  unqualified  recommendation  of  any  particular  doc- 
trine would  be  at  least  a  negative  proof  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  attempts  made  to  subvert  it.  In  this 
manner  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  may  be  used  as  our 
best  historical  documents  for  the  period  alluded  to. 
The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  splendid  illustration  of 
Christ's  priesthood  and  the  Christian  dispensation  in 
general,  throws  no  light  on  the  state  of  the  Churches. 
The  letter  to  Philemon  is  of  too  private  a  character. 
The  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  allude  to  evils 
which  had  sprung  up,  without  pointing  to  the  particu- 
lar places.  We  therefore  take  up,  for  our  purpose,  the 
remaining  nine  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  addressed  to  seven 
different  Churches.  Those  addressed  to  Thessalonica 
and  Philippi  point  out  the  doctrines  of  Christ  spread 
throughout  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  round  about  by  Illyria  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea ;  the  one  addressed  to  the  Galatians 
directs  us  towards  the  distant  regions  of  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia ;  Colosse  and  Ephesus  were  situated  be- 


yond the  yEgean  Sea ;  and,  finally,  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans  shews  Christianity  to  have  been  planted  in 
the  Western  empire.  The  true  doctrines  of  the  cross, 
thus  widely  spread,  were  in  every  nation  the  same,  but 
the  errors  by  which  they  were  assailed  were  often 
peculiar  to  the  respective  countries ;  we  must  not 
therefore  imagine  that  the  same  heresy  or  the  same 
abuse  was  as  widely  difiused  as  truth  and  holiness ; 
but  error  of  one  kind  at  Corinth,  and  of  another  at 
Galatia. 

The  two  epistles  which,  as  I  have  observed,  stand 
first  in  chronological  order,  are  those  addressed  to  the 
Thessalonians,  written  about  a.d.  53,  at  Paul's  first 
arrival  at  Corinth.  It  does  not  appear  from  these 
writings  that  any  errors  had  been  grafted  upon  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  apostle.  The  zeal  and  piety  of 
the  Thessalonians  are  commended ;  from  them  had 
sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord :  not  only  in  Mace- 
donia and  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  but  also  in  every 
place,  their  faith  to  God-ward  was  spread  abroad; 
so  that  in  that  respect  St.  Paul  had  no  need  to 
speak  any  thing.  Their  practice  was  consistent  with 
their  profession.  The  apostle  praises  not  only  their 
faith,  but  their  charity.  But  although  the  Christians 
of  Thessalonica  had  maintained  th^  truth,  they  had 
by  their  conduct  in  one  particular  betrayed  ignor- 
ance. The  erroneous  notion  they  had  taken  up  was 
with  regard  to  the  destination  of  departed  spirits : 
they  imagined  that  such  of  their  brethren  as  had 
gone  to  the  eternal  world  before  them  would  not 
be  present  to  share  in  the  glory  of  Christ's  coming. 
They  were  therefore  exhorted  to  lay  aside  their  sorrow, 
which  too  much  resembled  the  hopelessness  of  the 
heathen  with  regard  to  a  future  state,  and  to  consider 
that  not  less  the  dead  than  the  living  would  be  caught 
up  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  It  is 
probable  they  took  comfort  from  St.  Paul's  explana- 
tion ;  but  from  the  second  epistle  it  appears  they  had 
misinterpi'eted  his  words,  and  imagined  that  he  had 
spoken  of  Christ's  coming  as  just  at  hand,  because  he 
had  said,  "  we  which  are  alive  and  remain."  This, 
then,  became  an  error,  which  the  apostle  had  to  deal 
with  in  more  explicit  terms.  It  is  evident  from  this, 
as  well  as  other  places  of  the  epistles,  that  some  per- 
sons had  propagated  the  notion  of  an  immediate 
appearance  of  Christ,  and  had  carried  their  impatience 
or  their  unbelief  as  far  as  to  say,  "  Where  is  the  pro- 
mise of  his  coming?"  Amongst  the  Thessalonians 
some  had  adopted  this  opinion ;  for  St.  Paul  not  only 
alludes  to  their  interpretation  of  his  own  former  letter, 
but  to  persons  who  had  attempted  to  deceive  them 
upon  this  point ;  and  after  he  has  shewn  them  the 
unreasonableness  of  their  expectations,  and  pointed 
out  the  spirit  of  impatience  which  those  betrayed, 
he  prays  that  they  may  be  delivered  from  absurd 
and  wicked  men ;  clearly  intimating  that  such  had 
troubled  the  Church.  But  if  we  have  discovered  the 
Thessalonians  to  have  betrayed  ignorance  in  one  point, 
and  erroneous  speculation  in  another,  there  stands  on 
record  a  lesson  of  instruction  for  us  from  the  former, 
and  a  warning  from  the  latter :  instruction,  to  know 
that  all  who  sleep  in  Christ  shall  be  raised  up  to 
meet  him  at  his  coming;  but  a  warning  not  to  be 
curious  about  the  times  and  the  seasons,  but  to  know 
perfectly  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief 
in  the  night :  and  thus  we  see  how  the  truth  may  be 
made  manifest  even  out  of  error.  At  the  same  time,  let 
us  imitate  the  apostle  in  his  discrimination ;  for,  as  the 
Thessalonians  were  strong  in  all  the  essential  points 
of  Christian  doctrine,  he  could  still  call  them  his  glory 
and  his  joy;  he  regretted  whilst  he  endeavoured  to 
correct  their  errors,  but  he  did  not  charge  them  either 
with  waywardness  or  heresy. 

The  next  epistle  which  claims  our  attention  is  that 
to  the  Galatians ;  and  it  unfolds  the  state  of  Christian 
doctrine  in  that  country  a.d.  58.  Not  long  after  Paul's 
departure  from  Galatia  some  false  teachers  did  great 
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mischief,  by  preaching  the  necessity  of  circumcision 
and  other  legal  ceremonies.     Their  object  was  two- 
fold,— to  conciliate  the  Jews,  and  to  avoid  persecution 
from  the  Gentiles.     St.  Paul  having  taught  a  contrary 
doctrine,  tlieir  first  care  was  to  endeavour  to  diminish 
his  authority  by  representing  him  as  an  apostle  only 
of  inferior  order ;  appealing  rather  to  Peter,  and  James, 
and  John,  who  had  seen  Christ,  whilst  Paul  had  only 
been  taught  his  doctrines  from  men.     St.  Paul,  in  the 
first  two  chapters  of  his  epistle,  seeks  to  refute  these 
insinuations,  and,  after  having  proved  his  apostleship 
to   be   direct  from   heaven,  proceeds    to   combat  the 
Galatian  heresy.     He  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  very 
different  manner  to  that  in  which  he  had  corrected  the 
Thessalonian  error ;  for  he  perceived  that  it  was  much 
more  important.     This  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles  which  Christianity  had  to  encounter 
in  its  infancy ;  many  of  the  first  converts,  coming  from 
amoiig  the  Jews,  were  very  accessible  to  the  insinua- 
tions of  Judaising  teachers.     The  apostle  addresses 
himself  to  his  subject  by  pointing  out  the   origin  of 
God's  covenant  with  his  people  ;  and  how  Abraham, 
the  representative  of  the  Jewish  Church,  was  justified 
by  faith, — consequently,  whosoever  had  like  faith  were 
really  Abraham's  children,  and  that  independent  of 
all  legal  rites.     He  shews,  by  a  remarkable  train  of 
reasoning,  the  impossibility  of  a  man's  justification  by 
the  works  of  the  law  ;  arguing,  with  great  force,  that  if 
a  man  intends  to  be  so  justified,  he  is  then  bound  to 
observe  the  whole  of  that  law ;    but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  be  willing  to  rest  his  justification  on  Christ's 
all-sufficient  sacrifice,  and  take  for  his  righteousness 
that  which  has  been  perfected  in  Christ,  his  ground  is 
sure,  and  his  liberty  in  the  Gospel  clear.     He  then 
explains  what  he  means   by  liberty  and  grace,  and 
protests    against    either    being    misconstrued   so   as 
to  afford   the  least   occasion   for  rendering  void  the 
moral  law.     He  will  not  have  the  law  in  any  respect 
as  a  justifier  of  the  ungodly  ;  but  he  will  have  the 
sinner  justified  freely,  in  order  that  he  may  become  a 
spiritual  observer  of  that  law.     We  see  then,  from  the 
tenour  of  this  epistle,  that  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  was  in  danger  of  being  undermined  atGalatia ; 
for  the  mischief  had  spread  so  widely,  and  taken  such 
deep  root,  that  the  apostle  expresses  his  doubts  whether 
he  had  not  altogether  laboured  in  vain  among  them. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  history  of 
Christian  doctrine  at  that  early  period;  and  although, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple-worship,  Christi- 
anity had  little  to  fear  from  the  Galatian  heresy  in  its 
original  form,  it  has  continued  in  various  other  ways 
to  oppose  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.     To  seek 
justification  from  human  sources  is  congenial  to  the 
pride  of  our  fallen  nature  ;  and  it  requires  no  less  an 
influence  than  that  of  God's  Spirit  to  convince  our 
minds  that  neither  legal  rites,  nor  any  other  observ- 
ances of  the  forms  of  religion,  can  give  a  title  to  the 
favour  of  God  ;  for,  not  being  justified  by  our  moral  or 
religious  duties,  but  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have 
peace  with  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


THE  HEATHEN  VILLAGE  AND  ITS 

CHRISTIAN   INMATE: 

A  Simple  Record  of  Facts. 

BY  A  YORKSHIRE  VICAR. 

The  parish  committed  to  my  charge  is  singularly 
circumstanced.  Its  extent  is  great,  but  its  population 
scanty  and  widely  scattered.  Between  the  church 
and  one  of  the  hamlets  a  broad  common  intervenes, 
which  in  winter  is  impassable.  And  this  obstacle, 
added  to  their  distance,  four  miles,  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, had,  for  time  immemorial,  rendered  the  dwellers 
at  E 1  perfect  strangers  to  its  walls,  save  when 


compelled  to  have  recourse  to  its  services  for  the  pur- 
poses of  baptism,  marriage,  and  interment.  This 
state  of  things  seemed  fraught  with  evil ;  and  an  early 
opportunity  was  taken  of  inspecting  the  distant  out- 
post. The  sun  shone  brightly  in  the  firmament.  The 
breeze  blew  freshly  across  the  common.  The  herbage 
was  luxuriant  beneath  my  feet.  The  cattle  seemed, 
after  a  long  and  biting  winter,  to  revel  in  the  abund- 
ance that  teemed  around  them.  The  lark  sang  his 
gay  and  happy  carol  in  mid-air,  as  if  inspired  by  the 
life  and  light  of  the  scene  beneath  him  ;  and  all  things, 
methought,  spoke  of  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  One 
who  *'  giveth  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  and  whoso 
tender  mercy  is  over  all  his  works." 

I  reached  the  hamlet.  Neglect  was  every  where 
apparent.  The  children  were  noisy  and  squalid ;  the 
cottages  dark,  dirty,  and  unwholesome.  The  language 
and  demeanour  of  the  people  were  harsh  and  bearish. 
The  Sabbath  was  little  reverenced.  The  education  of  the 
young  totally  uncared  for.  The  plague-spot  of  igno- 
rance was  painfully  visible  in  every  direction.  It  was 
a  heathen  settlement  in  a  Christian  land  J 

The  apathy,  the  extraordinary  and  insurmountable 
indifference,  with  which  they  met  every  suggestion 
which  had  for  its  object  the  introduction  of  a  better 
state  of  things  amongst  them,  surpassed  belief.  They 
were  "  the  living  dead."*  One  exception  there  was, 
and  only  one,  to  the  prevailing  torpor,  in  the  person  of 
a  decrepit,  feeble,  and  very  aged  woman,  who,  living 
in  a  wretched  hovel  with  her  old  partner,  almost  as 
infirm  and  helpless  as  herself,  maintained  an  air  of  ac- 
tivity, cheerfulness,  and  kindly  feeling,  which  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  sullenness  of  those  around  her. 

•'  'Tis  a  rough  sea  I  am  riding  on,"  was  her  reply, 
when  I  adverted  to  this  circumstance  ;  **  but  I'm  buoyed 
up  within.  I'm  poor — and  I'm  aged — and  I'm  in- 
firm— and  I'm  afllicted — oh,  how  deeply  and  heavily 
afllicted  !"  and  the  tears,  as  she  spoke,  coursed  down 
her  furrowed  cheeks ;  "  but,  blessed  be  God,  I'm 
superior  to  them  all !  I've  a  Bible  ;  and,  praised  be 
his  holy  name,  I  can  read  it  !  ....  I  had  a  son,  such 
a  one  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few.  He  was  the  joy  of  my 
heart  and  the  delight  of  my  eyes.  While  he  lived,  I 
never  knew  want.  I  loved  him  too  well,  and  God 
took  him.  Yes!  *  he  took  away  the  desire  of  mine 
eyes  at  a  stroke.'  He  left  me  one  morning  in  perfect 
health,  and  the  next  was  brought  to  my  door  a  stiffened 
corpse.  I  trust  he  has  found  mercy  with  his  heavenly 
Father,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  sons  to  his  earthly 
one.  Ah!  you  look  as  if  you  thought  I  was  praising 
him  too  highly.  But  no!  faithful  and  true  was  he 
in  every  relation  of  life.  What  he  was  as  a  servant, 
you  may  guess  from  the  fact,  that  from  the  hour  of 
his  death,  his  master  and  mistress  adopted  the  little 
one  he  left  behind  him,  took  him  into  their  service, 
and  promised  to  provide  for  him.  'Tis  a  sad  story, 
told  in  few  words;  but,  somehow,  sir  —  if  you'll  have 
patience  with  me  —  I  think  it  relieves  me  to  repeat  it 
and  weep  over  it.  'Twas  madam^sf  birthday  ;  and,  as 
usual,  it  was  kept.  All  the  servants  had  a  holyday ; 
and  my  poor  lad,  as  gardener,  was  invited  to  make 
merry  with  the  rest.  He'd  a  good  mistress ;  and  right 
willing  was  he  to  wish  her  as  many  years  of  happiness 

•  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead." — Matt.  viii.  22. 
t  Yorkshire  for  the  mistiress  or  head  of  the  family. 
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as  it  might  please  the  Lord  to  send  her.  His  own, 
poor  lad,  were  to  be  but  few!"  and  again  she  wept 
long  and  bitterly.  "  I  weary  you  ;  but  I've  not  much 
more  to  add.  He  left  the  hall  for  his  home  towards 
the  dark  hours,  and  the  night  was  bitterly  cold. 
Whether  for  once  he  had  exceeded — or  whether  the 
sharpness  of  the  season  had  brought  on  any  fit — or 
whether  from  the  darkness  of  the  night  he  had  lost 
his  way,  and  was  unable  to  regain  it,  we  could  never 
learn.  He  was  found  on  the  common  in  tlie  morning 
stiff  and  lifeless.  Poor  lad,  he  was  starved  *  to  death ! 
And  now,"  she  continued,  in  an  agony  of  distress  with 
which  it  was  impossible  not  to  sympathise,  "  pray  for 
me  !  You  are  a  man  of  prayer  and  praise  ;  it  is  your 
duty,  your  calling,  your  occupation.  Pray  for  me," 
and  she  wrung  her  hands  convulsively,  "  that  mine 
may  be  *  a  godly  sorrow  that  worketh  repentance  ;' 
pray  for  me,  that  I  may  '  not  sorrow  as  those  that 
have  no  hope.' I  am  calmer  now,"  she  re- 
sumed, after  a  pause ;  "  but  you  may  judge  what  I 
have  suffered.  Had  I  not  been  able  to  read,  I  must  have 
gone  mad !" 

"  But  the  consolation  of  prayer,  under  all  and  any 
circumstances,  remained  to  you." 

"  No ;  I  tried  to  pray,  but  in  vain.  My  prayers, 
strive  as  I  would,  became  mui-murs.  It  was  long  be- 
fore I  could  pray — long,  very  long." 

"  Still,  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  would  have  com- 
forted ;  and  some  church  there  must  have  been  within 
your  reach  ?" 

"  None,"  replied  she,  mournfully ;  "  and  as  for 
these  people — Kilhamites  they  call  themselves — the 
noise  they  make,  the  shouting,  the  crying,  the  roar- 
ing, would  have  been  agony  to  me.  They  think  to  *  be 
heard  for  their  much  speaking :'  while  /  feel  that  I 
must  *  commune  with  mine  own  heart,  and  in  my 
chamber,  and  be  still.*  The  truth  I  must  and  will 
speak.  The  power  to  read  kept  me  from  madness.  My 
Bible  alone  saved  me.  Nothing  that  man  can  say  to 
me  could  soothe  me.  But  God  can,  and  did,  when  I 
read,  *  as  many  as  I  love  I  rebuke  and  chasten  ;  be 
zealous  therefore,  and  repent'  "  (Rev.  iii.  19). 

"  May  his  consolations  abound  towards  you  more 
and  more,  to  your  last  hour  !  " 

"  Amen,  amen !"  said  she,  fervently.  "  But  you 
mentioned  somewhat  of  having  a  service  here.  Ah, 
let  me  hear  the  good  old  Church  prayers  once  more. 
We  are  a  careless,  drunken,  heathen  hamlet.  But 
there  are  no  hearts  so  stony  God's  word  cannot  soften, 
and  no  understandings  so  dark  which  his  grace  cannot 
enlighten.  Peace  be  with  yoii,  sir ;  and  for  me,  I  go 
to  read  and  pray." 

I  began  to  retrace  my  steps  homeward.  All  was 
energy  and  industry  around  me.  Tbe  ploughman  was 
whistling  gaily  to  his  team.  The  sower  was  carefully 
casting  seed  into  the  furrow.  The  shepherd  was 
tlioughtfully  tending  his  fleecy  cbarge.  All  were  em- 
ployed. Every  object,  animate  and  inanimate,  seemed 
to  say,  "  *  Occupy  till  I  come  1'  Labour  diligently  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  mighty  Master.  Redeem  the  time 
— bear  the  cross — run  the  race — brave  the  fight — win 
the  prize." 

As  I  pursued  my  long  homeward  walk  across  the 

*  Frozen. 


common,  the  scene  changed  sensibly  yet  slowly.  The 
shades  of  evening  closed  around.  The  bustle  and  the 
hum  of  labour  altogether  ceased.  Gloom  and  darkness 
fell  around  me,  and  shrouded  each  surrounding  object. 
There  was  something  dispiriting  in  the  change,  and 
the  heart  involuntarily  owned  the  depression  of  the 
hour.  The  "  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." 
But  nothing  appeared  to  me  so  sad  as  the  spiritual 
darkness  of  that  benighted  hamlet,  relieved  only  by 
the  hope  and  faith  oiher  to  whom  the  power  to  read  her 
Bible  had  been  so  great  a  blessing  —  whom  it  had 
cheered  in  the  time  of  sorrow,  strengthened  under  the 
pressure  of  infirmity,  consoled  under  the  agonies  of 
bereavement,  and  guided  in  that  gloomy  hour  when 
her  "  feet  stumbled  on  the  dark  mountains." 
A Vicarage,  June  4,  1838.  E.  N. 


Cj^e  Cabinet. 

Commemoration  of  Saints'  Days. — For  an  ex- 
ample, I  take  up  on  St.  Peter's  day  the  character  of 
this  apostle  for  my  especial  meditation,  which,  most 
probably,  but  for  this  notice  of  it  by  the  Church, 
I  never  should  have  done.  I  turn  it  in  every  possible 
light,  refer  to  the  minutest  incident  and  analyse  it, 
till  I  frame  to  myself  an  adequate  conception  of  his 
character.  I  then  examine  myself  by  it,  and  review 
his  ardent  and  courageous  spirit  till  I  imbibe  some 
portion  of  it  myself,  and  discuss  his  temporary  fall 
till  I  arrive  at  a  wholesome  fear  of  my  own  weakness  ; 
and  on  coming  to  his  restoration,  so  completely  do  I 
feel  identified  with  him,  that  I  rejoice  and  glorify  his 
blessed  Master  and  my  own,  as  if  I  had  been  restored 
together  with  him.  And  last  of  all,  I  look  intently 
upon  that  death,  which,  according  to  his  ^Master's 
prediction,  he  underwent,  and  prepare  myself  also  to 
take  up  the  cross  of  my  Lord,  and  fear  him,  and  not 
man.  By  thus  steadily  following  one  train,  I  am  led 
to  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  combinations  of  ideas, 
which  had  never  before  presented  themselves ;  and  I 
experience,  with  the  increase  of  my  spiritual  know- 
ledge, an  accession  also  of  mental  wealth.  At  a  due 
interval  arrives  another  festival,  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion to  another  class  of  thoughts,  which  had  else  been 
too  loose  and  vague  to  produce  any  impression  ;  these 
also  I  fix  in  permanence.  In  this  manner  I  am 
carried  round  the  year ;  my  views  grow  clearer,  my 
resolutions  more  firm  ;  such  days  are  to  me  indeed 
holydays ;  in  them  I  find  a  secure  repose  for  my 
thoughts  from  the  vulgar  turmoil  of  the  world  around, 
to  which  I  return  at  least  refreshed,  and,  I  hope  I 
may  add,  improved. — Rev.  R.  W.  Evans. 

The  Examples  of  Scripture. — Instruction  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  every  possible  mode  in  the  book  of  God. 
We  have  particularly  the  examples  of  others  ;  and  we 
never  can  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  God  of  all 
mercy  and  grace  for  them.  We  like  to  see  a  thing 
exemplified.  The  description  of  a  machine  is  not 
enough  for  an  inquisitive  individual ;  he  should  see 
the  machine  itself,  and  at  work  too,  if  possible,  to  have 
a  correct  idea  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventor,  and  the 
success  of  the  invention.  Those  whose  histories  are 
recorded  in  Scripture  were  like  ourselves ;  they  had 
the  same  enemies  to  contend  with  ;  they  were  placed 
just  as  we  are ;  and  yet  they  have  triumphed.  Their 
histories  are  given  to  encourage  us  to  approach  God 
at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all  circumstances. 
A  sick  man  sometimes  will  hardly  hear  of  a  physician 
being  called  in.  No  persuasion,  no  entreaty  will 
avail ;  he  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  sent  for.  At  last 
a  friend  comes  in  and  tells  him,  **  I  was  much  worse 
than  you  are,  and  the  physician  has  cured  me."  This 
gives  the  sick  man  confidence  ;  he  puts  himself  under 
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his  care,  and  soon  experiences  the  good  effects — he  is 
restored  to  perfect  health,  I  view  the  examples  of 
Scripture  in  this  light. — Rev.  IV.  Howels. 

Spiritual  Presumption. — I  know  nothing  in  this 
life  equal  to  the  state  of  a  man  justified  freely  in 
Christ  Jesus,  either  for  power  of  holiness,  or  happi- 
ness of  mind.  Created  anew,  he  hecomes  like  his 
Master,  as  his  Master  was  in  all  things  like  unto  him, 
sin  only  excepted.  But  sin,  in  its  nature  and  in- 
clinations, he  cannot  get  rid  of  yet  awhile.  Satan  is 
heaten  down  in  the  believer,  sin  is  enchained,  the 
flood-gates  are  stopped ;  but  that  is  all.  Take  the 
foot  from  Satan's  neck,  and  he  rises  like  a  giant  re- 
freshed ;  knock  off  the  fetters,  and  the  prisoner  is  in 
arms  again  ;  move  the  pressure  from  the  mouth  of  the 
water-pipe,  and  the  stream  rushes  into  the  air  with 
its  former  force.  It  is  only,  then,  so  long  as  grace 
reigns  that  sin  does  not  reign  ;  and  any  doctrine  which 
goes  to  impress  the  believer's  mind  with  the  idea  that 
he  cannot  sin — that  henceforth  sin  is  extirpated — is  a 
doctrine  that  would  also  go  far  to  sap  every  principle 
of  obedience,  of  sanctification,  and  of  Gospel  peace. 
Few  and  evil  are  our  days,  and  we  have  our  treasure 
hut  in  earthen  vessels.  *'  This  one  thing  I  do,"  should 
be  the  Christian's  motto ;  for  in  making  our  "  calling 
and  election  sure,"  we  should  be  neither  slothful  nor 
dissatisfied — we  must  fight  manfully  against  sin,  the 
world,  and  our  evil  nature,  and  **  endure  hardness  as 
good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ"  to  our  dying  hour. — 
From  Sermons  on  the  Temptation  of  Christ  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, by  Rev.  E.  Scohell. 

Demoniacal  Possession.  —  As  at  the  transfigu- 
ration, Moses  and  Elias  appeared  in  glory  to  foreshew 
the  future  state  of  the  blessed,  so  may  the  fearful 
spectacle  of  a  human  being  possessed  by  evil  spirits 
have  been  designed  as  a  representation  of  future 
punishment.  The  demoniac  knew  Christ,  yet  avoided 
and  hated  him.  An  outcast  from  the  intellectual  and 
religious  world,  he  grieved,  yet  he  could  not  repent. 
In  the  deepest  misery  and  distress,  he  heightened  his 
agony  by  self-inflicted  torments.  The  light  of  heaven, 
which  occasionally  broke  in  upon  his  melancholy 
dwelling  among  the  tombs,  served  only  to  render  his 
"darkness  visible."  Although  I  have  not  met  with 
the  opinion  elsewhere,  I  cannot  but  consider  that  we 
are  here  presented  with  a  fearful  and  overwhelming 
description  of  the  future  misery  of  the  wicked,  by  the 
visible  pov/er  of  the  devil  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men.  The  account  of  the  demoniacal  possession  may 
he  regarded  as  an  awful  warning  addressed  to  man- 
kind, how  they  also  come  into  the  same  state  of 
condemnation. — Rev.  George  2^ow7isend' s  New  Testament. 


THE  FALL  OF  NINEVEH. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

Loud  swells  the  gathering  shout ;  the  trumpet-blast 

Of  victory  through  tow'r  and  temple  rings ; 
And  festive  beams  their  lurid  lustre  cast 

On  midnight's  brow,  and  gild  her  shadowy  wings : 
And  from  the  flower-arch'd  streets  the  night-wind 
brings 

A  soft  perfume,  whilst  music's  distant  sound 
Are  on  its  pinions  borne  ;  and  radiant  flings 

Its  arms  of  light  th'  illumin'd  city  round : 
And  darkness,  startled,  flies  beyond  its  utmost  bound. 

For  Nineveh  rejoiceth  :  there  hath  sunk 
A  foe  beneath  her  conquering  chariot-wheels; 

And  proud  Assyria,  as  with  triumph  drunk, 
From  shore  to  shore  in  one  vast  revel  reels. 


And  as  from  forth  her  palace-walls  there  peals 

The  exulting  laughter  of  her  mighty  ones, 
One  joyous  thrill  the  assembled  nation  feels  ; 
And  rolling  o'er  its  farthest  bound'ries  runs 
The  tide  of  triumph  loos'd  by  Asshur's  conquering 
sons. 

Fill  to  the  brim  the  sparkling  goblet,  fill ! 

And  bid  the  viol  and  the  harp  awake 
Their  wildest  melody  ;  the  morrow's  ill 

Be  with  the  morrow  borne  !  The  fool  may  quake 
And  tremble,  as  life's  phantom-shadows  break 
His  taper's  glimm'ring  light :  our  wiser  art 
Of  life's  frail  flow'rs  shall  smiling  chaplets  make, 
And  wreathe  them  round  our  brows ; — soon  may- 
depart 
Their  bloom,  but  never  fades  their  perfume  from  the 
heart. 

Son  of  Semiramis,  beware  !  the  voice 

Of  prophecy  hath  darkly  told  thy  doom  ; 
And  Victory,  proclaiming  now  "  Rejoice  !" 

Her  wings  may  fold  on  fall'n  Assyria's  tomb. 
Dark  clouds  are  gath'ring,  and  within  their  womb 

A  dread  volcano  sleeps,  whose  wak'ning  fires, 
Rous'd  by  thy  heedless  revelry,  in  gloom 

Shall  shroud  thy  greatness  ;  and  thy  buried  sires 
Shall  groan  within  their  graves  as  Ninus'  race  expires. 

And,  hark  !  there  is  a  sound,  as  of  the  rush 

Of  mighty  waters  in  their  strength  ;  behold 
The  Tigris  burst  its  armed  banks,  and  crush 

Its  barriers,  as  the  giant  raiiks  of  old 
The  foe  before  them  !  wave  on  wave  hath  roU'd 

In  freedom  forth  exulting  ;  and  the  roar 
Of  the  wild  billows  in  their  joy  hath  toU'd 

The  knell  of  Nineveh  ;  for  on  her  shore 
They  rush,  and  foaming  leap  the  tott'ring  ramparts 
o'er. 

And  down,  with  thund'ring  crash,  the  citadel 

Falls,  shatter'd  by  the  shock ;  the  trembling  ground 
Shakes  to  the  city's  centre,  and  the  swell 

Of  the  vast  torrent  rolls  in  triumph  round 
The  dwellings  of  the  doom'd  ;  its  voice  hath  drown'd 

The  drunkard's  shout ;  or  by  the  feast  o'erthrown, 
Alike  the  watcher  and  the  watch'd  are  found  : 

And  gloom  hath  mantled  o'er  the  heights  that 
shone 
All  radiant  from  afar,  proud  Asshur's  jewell'd  throne ! 

Thine  hour  is  come,  O  Asshur  !    ^Tigris,  erst 

Thy  slave,  hath  rent  his  bonds ;  and,  hark  !  a  cry 
Of  many  voices  on  the  breeze  hath  burst. 

And  ere  its  echo'd  sounds  in  distance  die. 
Again  they  louder  swell,  till  far  and  nigh 

Peal  the  dire  shouts  of  fury  and  of  dread  ; 
And  hurrying  groups  in  wild  disorder  fly 

The  stricken  city  through :  one  tale  hath  spread 
Its  terrors  there, — "  The  foe !  the  foe  is  on  our  tread !" 

For  life  they  speed  :  before,  behind,  is  death  ; 

And  from  their  grasp  their  cumb'ring  treasures 
fling- 
Jewel,  or  gold,  or  costly  garb, — for  breath 

Is  costlier  than  them  all :  around  there  ring^ 
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The  virgins'  shrieks,  as  seiz'd  they  shudd'ring  cling 
To  some  lov'd  bosom  that  hath  ceas'd  to  beat ; 

And  widows  wail,  and  childless  matrons  wring 
Their  hands  in  anguish ;  and  from  street  to  street 
The  tide  of  battle  rolls,  in  strife  or  in  retreat. 

The  leaguer'd  bands  have  won  ;  and,  shouting,  haste 

Towards  the  regal  courts,  the  gorgeous  prize 
Of  blood  pour'd  forth  for  gold !  and  pour'd  in  waste  ; 

For  from  their  tow'rs  the  lurid  vapours  rise, 
Ting'd  with  the  crimson  light,  and  o'er  the  skies 

Spread  their  red  canopy :  with  sudden  ire 
Burst  forth  the  roaring  flames,  and  mock  the  cries 

Of  baffled  avarice  with  their  tongues  of  fire  ; 
And  Asshur  and  her  king  fill  one  rich  funeral  pyre  ! 

And  Nineveh  hath  fallen  !     Where  are  now 

Her  grandeur  and  her  pride  ?  The  voice  of  mirth 
Sinks  strangely  to  her  heart ;  her  diadem'd  brow 

Droops  in  the  dust,  and  on  the  arid  earth 
Her  wither'd  chaplets  lie  :  her  household  hearth 
The  fox  hath  made  his  home  ;  and  wailing  low 
The  desert  winds  moan  bleakly  o'er  the  birth 
Of  desolation  ;  and  in  sadness  flow 
The  murm'ring  waters  past  the  shores  they  cease  to 
know. 
Camberwcll.  H.  H.  TuCKER. 

Perambulation. — It  was  a  custom  formerly,  and, 
I  believe,  in  some  parts  the  practice  is  still  continued, 
to  perambulate  the  boundary  of  estates.  The  persons 
employed  in  this  survey  generally  consisted  of  some 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  accompanied 
by  the  clergyman,  who  implored  God's  blessing  and 
favour  on  their  undertaking  before  they  set  ofl",  and 
renewed  their  supplications  at  certain  places  as  they 
proceeded.  A  psalm  was  also  sung  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  perambulation.  The  following  devout  and 
appropriate  prayers  were  used  on  such  an  occasion, 
May  20th,  1737,  at  Easton  ]\Iaudit,  Northampton- 
shire, an  entry  of  which  is  made  in  the  parish  register. 
"  O  almighty  Lord  and  everlasting  God,  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  in  whose  hands  are  the  bounds  of 
nature,  which  she  cannot  pass,  who  hast  divided  the 
earth  for  the  use  of  man  among  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  that  they  may  peaceably  and  thankfully  possess 
the  same  to  thy  glory  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  covetous 
desires  of  men  from  disturbing  the  peaceful  order  of 
thy  providence,  by  invading  each  others'  rights,  hast 
appointed  a  curse  to  fall  on  those  who  shall  remove 
their  neighbour's  landmark,  which  their  fathers  have 
set  in  old  time  to  their  inheritance ;  sanctify,  we 
beseech  thee,  with  thy  blessing  this  our  solemn  pro- 
cession, in  thy  n^,me,  to  view  the  bounds  of  this  part 
of  thine  heritage  committed  to  our  charge  ;  and  grant 
that  we  so  rightly  preserving  the  ancient  limits  thereof, 
may  glorify  thee  for  thy  goodness  to  us,  and  so  use  the 
portion  of  earthly  things  allotted  to  us,  as  we  finally 
lose  not  the  eternal  things  of  thy  kingdom,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen."  "  O  God,  the  Author 
of  plenty  and  Giver  of  all  good  tilings,  we  humbly 
beseech  thee  to  send  thy  blessing  on  the  labours  of 
our  hands,  that,  through  thy  most  wise  and  beneficent 
providence  sending  such  weather  as  the  season  re- 
quires, those  fruitful  springings  of  thy  bounty,  which 
we  now  with  joy  and  humble  gratitude  behold  cover- 
ing the  earth,  may  in  due  time  rise  to  a  plentiful 
and  joyful  harvest,  to  thy  praise,  and  the  support  of  us, 
thy  unworthy  servants,  in  the  constant  discharge  of 
such  things  as  shall  please  thee,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen."     *'  O  holy  Jesus,  who, 


when  thou  hadst  finished  gloriously  thy  sacred  mission 
for  our  redemption,  didst  ascend  to  thy  Father  and 
our  Father,  to  thy  God  and  our  God,  that,  by  the 
merits  of  thy  continual  intercession  for  us,  we  may 
always  obtain  such  things  as  are  necessary  to  our 
eternal  peace  ;  and,  finally,  by  following  thy  steps,  may 
arrive  at  last  at  a  share  in  thy  glory; — we  humbly 
beseech  thee  to  pour  forth  thy  grace  and  Holy  Spirit 
into  our  hearts,  that  thereby  we  being  enabled  to  live 
worthy  such  glorious  and  eternal  hopes,  may  be  of  the 
number  of  those  who  shall  inherit  the  blessed  fruits  of 
that  redemption  thou  hast  purchased  by  thy  blood  for 
us,  and  when  thou  shalt  come  again  with  glory  to  judge 
the  world,  may  meet  thee,  with  joy  and  humble  con- 
fidence of  thy  mercy,  in  the  heavens,  through  thy  own 
merits  and  sufferings,  O  holy  Jesus,  our  eternal  God 
and  Saviour.  Amen."  "  Our  Father,  which  art,  &c. 
Amen."  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  &c.  Amen." 
The  psalms:  one  stave  of  the  19th  psalm,  beginning 
at  the  first  verse  ;  one  stave  of  the  Goth  psalm,  begin- 
ning at  the  tenth  verse  ;  one  stave  of  the  147th  psalm, 
beginning  at  the  first  verse. 

Progress  of  Popery. — Nor  would  it  be  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  our  meetings,  if  1  were  to  point  out  the 
progress  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  call  upon  you, 
as  ordained  defenders  of  the  faith,  to  mark  well  the 
signs  of  the  times  in  this  respect.  I  am  not  prepared, 
indeed,  to  state  that  there  has  been  any  material  in- 
crease in  the  members  of  this  Church  within  this 
diocese.  It  is  true  that  a  few  additional  chapels  have 
been  built,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  in  both  the 
counties ;  but  this  in  itself  is  not  a  certain  test  of 
their  success  in  proselytism,  and  of  the  augmentation 
of  their  numbers.  It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the 
Romanists  to  let  the  supply  precede  the  demand  —  to 
let  the  chapel  wait  for  the  worshipper,  not  the  wor- 
shipper for  the  chapel.  Do  I  blame  them  in  this 
matter  ?  I  blame  them  not.  The  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
of  light.  Would  that  our  Protestant  feelings  could  be 
roused  into  a  burning  jealousy  in  these  things  !  But 
these  chapels,  if  indicative  of  nothing  more,  are  at 
least  evidences  of  the  resources  at  the  command  of 
the  builders,  and  of  their  activity  in  employing  them. 
We  should  be  blind  to  passing  events,  if  we  did  not 
see  the  danger  which  is  menacing  our  Church  from 
this  quarter ;  the  cloud,  already  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  is  even  now  above  the  horizon  ;  and  it  becomes 
us  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  the  approaches  of  an 
enemy  who  will  find,  I  fear,  his  vantage-ground  in  our 
departure  from  primitive  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
in  the  general  vagueness  of  principle  which  prevails  on 
the  subject  of  Church  membership  and  Church  union. 
—  Bp.  of  Winchester's  Charge  {Dr.  C.  It.  Sumner),  1837. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot.  —  A  gentleman  who  had 
filled  many  high  stations  in  public  life  with  the 
greatest  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
nation,  once  went  to  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  great 
anger  at  a  real  injury  that  he  had  received  from  a 
person  high  in  the  political  world,  which  he  was  con- 
sidering how  to  resent  in  the  most  elFectual  manner. 
After  relating  the  particulars  to  Sir  Eardley,  he  asked 
if  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  ynauli/  to  resent  it  ? 
"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Eardley,  "  it  would  doubtless  be 
manly  to  resent  it ;  but  it  would  be  godlike  to  forgive 
it."  This,  the  gentleman  declared,  had  such  an 
instantaneous  effect  upon  him,  that  he  came  away 
quite  another  man,  and  in  a  temper  entirely  altered 
from  that  in  which  he  went. 


Lokdon:— Published  bv  JAMES  BURNS,  17  Portman  Street, 
Portniau  Square;  W.  EDWARDS,  12  Ave  Maria  Lane,  St. 
Paul's;  and  to  be  procured,  by  order,  of  all  Uooksellers  in 
Town  and  Country. 
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CHRISTIANITY  THE  PRIMARY  MEANS  OF 

MENTAL  DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Gurden  Moore, 

Rector  of  West  Bavkwlth,  Lincolnshire. 

To  allow  ourselves  unfettered  latitude  of 
sentiment  —  i.  e.  to  permit  ourselves  to 
imagine  that  we  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
think  as  we  may  please,  and  are  under  no 
positive  obligations  to  bring  the  mind  under 
any  control  whatever — bears  so  close  an  alli- 
ance to  licentiousness  of  practice,  that  it  is 
the  first  duty  of  a  people,  and  especially  a 
Christian  people,  to  counteract  and  to  remedy 
so  fatal  an  error.  Man  is  not  a  solitary 
being,  destined  to  live  in  a  wilderness,  to 
brood  over  his  own  day-dreams,  to  adapt 
every  thing  to  his  own  selfish  purposes,  or 
to  order  every  thing  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will,  uncontrolled  by  other  agency, 
and  by  regard  to  the  wants  and  weaknesses 
of  others  of  his  species.  He  is  born  for 
society,  as  well  as  for  himself;  and  his 
thoughts,  as  well  as  actions,  must  be  go- 
verned and  directed  according  to  the  two- 
fold object  of  his  creation.  The  obstacles, 
however,  which  oppose  themselves  to  this 
duty  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  overcome  them,  without  in  the  attempt 
inducing  a  total  revolution  of  human  cha- 
racter, as  it  is  at  present  constituted — with- 
out, in  fact,  effecting  previously  a  thorough 
subjugation  of  the  will.  Those  obstacles 
arise  from  the  nature  and  habits  of  our  race, 
from  the  jealousy  with  which  we  view  any 
seeming  entrenchment  upon  what  we  deem 
an  inherent  and  established  right. 

Our  passions  common  sense  teaches  the 
necessity  of  controlling,  otherwise  the  surface 
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of  life  would  be  ruffled  by  storms  without 
intermission,  and  without  any  hope  of  their 
termination.  Our  liberty  of  action,  too,  we 
readily  allow  to  be  limited,  because  if  every 
individual  were  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  and 
interpreter  of  his  own  ways,  there  would  be 
no  end  to  the  collision  of  interests  which 
would  necessarily  fi^llow ;  the  peace  and 
harmony,  even  the  consistency,  of  society 
would  be  in  constant  danger.  But  to  place 
fetters  upon  the  mind,  and  those  worked  out 
of  religious  principles, — this  we  consider  so 
derogatory  to  human  nature,  such  a  degrada- 
tion to  our  pride,  that  the  very  mention  of 
it  raises  an  armed  band  ready  to  contend 
with  the  bitterest  hostility  against  those  who 
should  presume  to  affix  them.  But  a  greater 
degree  of  self-knowledge,  not  to  mention 
Christian  feeling,  would  convince  us  that 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race  depends 
upon  the  discipline  of  the  mind  ;  that,  in- 
deed, liberty  of  action  without  it  is  the 
movement  of  a  machine  whose  regulator 
has  lost  its  power  and  efficiency.  Man  is 
not  equal  to  the  task  of  self-government, 
unless  his  moving  principle  be  derived  from 
above ;  because  every  power  and  faculty  he 
possesses  is,  by  nature,  under  tlie  control  of 
one  who  leads  him  captive  at  his  will,  and 
whose  servant  he  has  become  willingly,  and, 
as  far  as  he  of  himself  can  bring  about  a 
change,  irrevocably.  To  maintain  the  con- 
trary is  indeed  an  assumption  as  old  almost 
as  the  creation  ;  and  the  history  of  the  world 
is  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments 
made,  under  every  possible  form,  to  realise 
the  grand  result  of  self-government.  As 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  however,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  realised,  so  long  as  virtue  is 
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sought  to  be  instilled  as  a  beautiful  and 
necessary  ingredient  in  human  society,  while 
the  principle  is  wholly  lost  sight  o£  from 
whence  alone  every  thing  that  is  virtuous 
in  conception  and  in  action  must  proceed. 
Christianity  is  the  grand  desideratum,  not  as 
a  profession,  but  a  principle,  a  vital,  acting 
principle.  And  the  very  first  object  of  Chris- 
tianity is  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
tree,  to  discipline  the  mind,  to  place  it  under 
that  influence  which  can  alone  guide  it  aright, 
and  make  human  nature  fruitful,  not  in  good 
desires  and  grand  aspirations  only,  but  in 
holy,  and  noble  because  holy,  actions. 

This  discipline  of  the  mind  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  Christian  people  ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  first  element  of  social  order,  of  moral 
improvement,  of  true  elevation  of  sovil ;  and, 
far  from  producing  those  effects  so  injurious 
to  its  independence  which  many  imagine,  it 
is  the  true  friend  of  rational  liberty  and 
mental  aggrandisement  ;  and  while  it  checks 
deviations  into  error,  it  enlarges  the  capa- 
bilities both  of  discerning  and  of  prosecuting 
what  is  good  and  right.  The  first  sin  was 
the  spurning  of  control ;  the  first  fatal  mistake 
of  the  great  forefather  of  the  human  race 
arose  from  the  pride  of  self-government,  a 
dislike  of  the  subordination  necessary  to  his 
own  character  and  conduct :  other  circum- 
stances might,  and  no  doubt  did,  concur  in 
producing  it ;  but  his  grand  error,  and  that 
which  has  been  ever  since  attended  by  the 
most  hurtful  consequences  to  his  posterity, 
was  the  self-willed  destruction  of  that  just 
equilibrium  which  the  command  of  his  IMaker 
had  imposed,  by  allov»^ing  a  latitude  of  opinion, 
a  mental  liberty,  discountenanced  by  reli- 
gious dutj'^,  by  reason,  and  by  natural  affec- 
tion. The  injunction  which  was  laid  upon 
our  first  parents  was  the  boundary-line  which 
to  them  defined  right  and  wrong,  and  was 
therefore  to  themameans  of  mental  discipline, 
and  of  fitting  them  for  a  higher  degree  of 
happiness,  as  the  reward  of  obedience  to  its 
dictates.  But  the  imposition  of  a  command 
elaborated  resistance  to  it,  and  induced  the 
abandonment  of  all  the  good  they  had  in 
possession  for  some  anticipated  extension  of 
rights  and  privileges. 

The  same  causes  will  ever  produce  like 
effects  ;  and  every  deviation  from  right  feel- 
ing and  right  action  may  be  traced  to  that 
self-same  source  from  whence  has  flowed  the 
turbid  stream  of  human  misery,  viz.  the  pride 
of  self-government,  the  abhorrence  of  mental 
discipline,  the  independence  of  the  will. 

To  remedy  this  primary  defect  of  our  nature 
is  therefore  the  grand  desideratum ;  to  bring 
the  mental  faculties  once  more  under  proper 
Qontrol ;  to  su])ject  them  to  the  dominion 
of  those   pure  principles   which   influenced 


the  actions  of  an  innocent  being ;  to  place 
them  in  the  position  they  formerly  occupied ; 
and  while  every  wayward  fancy  is  checked,  to 
increase  their  capability  of  receiving  and  con- 
ferring happiness, — this,  if  it  can  be  effected, 
will  prove  the  best  antidote  to  the  divisions 
of  Christians,  and  make  them  of  one  mind, 
even  the  "  mind  which  was  in  Christ."  But 
such  a  revolution  of  thought,  will,  and  affec- 
tion, can  only  be  brought  about  by  means 
similar  to  those  which  actuated  man  while  a 
holy,  innocent,  and  supremely  happy  creature. 
Recourse  must  be  had,  consequently,  to  the 
same  power  by  which  he  was  then  sustained ; 
and  that  proud,  independent  spirit,  which 
characterised  his  fall  from  thence,  must 
clearly  be  made  a  sacrifice  at  the  demands 
of  peace  and  order.  This,  however,  is  God's 
work,  and  not  man's.  It  implies  a  renova- 
tion of  moral  power,  a  renewal  of  the  spirit 
of  the  mind,  which  is  as  much  a  work  of 
creation,  and  therefore  the  sole  ofBce  of  the 
Divinity,  as  the  creation  of  light,  or  the 
separation  of  the  earth  from  the  waters. 
But  why,  it  may  be  alleged,  call  in  Divine 
aid  to  remove  a  grievance,  the  cause  of  which 
may  be  disputed,  and  for  which  man's  natural 
good  dispositions  and  correct  feelings,  aided 
by  precept  and  education,  are  fully  adequate? 
This  is  the  point  certainly  upon  which  the 
whole  matter  hinges ;  and  if  man  himself 
were  a  competent  judge  of  his  own  state  and 
condition  by  nature,  he  would  be  justified  in 
believing  and  asserting,  that  his  own  powers 
w^ere  adequate  to  all  his  wants,  to  the  remedy 
of  all  his  deficiencies.  But  the  Scriptures 
give  a  very  different  account  of  man  from 
that  which  his  self-love  is  either  willing  to 
credit  or  to  act  upon ;  and  the  argument 
therefore  comes  to  this  :  Are  we  to  believe 
God  or  man  ?  are  we  to  yield  assent  to  the 
Divine  testimony,  though  it  militates  against 
the  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  to 
use  that  remedy  which  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy  has  provided  for  the  renovation  of 
the  mind  ?  All  the  arguments  which  man 
can  adduce  from  the  necessity  of  moral  sub- 
jugation, and  the  education  and  control  of 
the  will  and  understanding,  are  as  unsub- 
stantial as  shadows,  without  consistency, 
without  force,  without  any  vital  principle, 
without  any  analogy  to  that  reason  by  which 
we  are  governed  in  our  conception  and 
elucidation  of  general  truths.  They  imply 
a  perfection  in  the  human  being  of  which  he 
is  destitute  ;  a  power  to  revoke  a  sentence 
which  has  gone  forth  against  him,  which  has 
weakened  the  moral  strength ;  the  ability  of 
producing  good  from  one  steeped  to  the  very 
lips  in  sin,  and  tainted  at  the  very  fountain 
of  thought,  desire,  and  imagination.  This 
the  Scriptures   affirm  as  the  fact ;    of  this 
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the  Scriptures  point  out  the  only  retned}^; 
and  to  them,  therefore,  as  disclosing  the  mind 
and  will  of  the  Deity  respecting  us,  we  must 
look  for  advice  and  direction,  and  to  them 
alone. 

Having,  therefore,  the  v«^ord  of  God  in  our 
hands,  and  being  convinced  from  it  what  is 
the  condition,  and  what  are  tlie  prospects  of 
the  human  race,  we  have  only  to  ascertain 
what  the  Scriptures  clearly  teach  and  de- 
cidedly affirm,  in  order  that  we  may  fix  the 
boundary  beyond  which  the  privilege  of 
thinking  and  acting  for  ourselves  must  cease; 
in  other  words,  we  have  to  describe  a  circle 
within  whose  circumference  may  be  included 
all  truth,  and  without  which  all  may  be 
defined  as  mere  human  fancy,  and  therefore 
liable  to  error. 

Now,  the  whole  design,  matter,  and  sub- 
stance of  Scripture  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  and  explained  in  two  sentences  —  mans 
fall  in  Adam,  and  his  redemption  hij  Christ. 
Doctrines  without  number  may  be  built  upon 
these  foundation-stones  of  all  religion  ;  and 
to  make  them  thoroughly  comprehensible  to 
the  meanest  understandings,  it  is  no  doubt 
necessary  that  they  should  be  set  in  different 
points  of  view,  and  elucidated  by  reference 
not  only  to  Scripture,  but  to  reason,  to  his- 
tory, and  experience.  But  these  different 
modes  of  eliciting  and  explaining  the  truth 
must,  like  the  various  branches  of  a  stream, 
be  readily  traceable  by  the  most  ignorant  to 
the  same  fountain.  They  must  begin  and 
end  with  the  word  of  inspiration;  and  leaving 
all  human  interpretation  as  insufficient  and 
liable  to  error,  look  unto  God  as  the  sole 
dispenser  of  immortal  truth,  the  only  infal- 
lible guide  to  heaven. 

The  object  of  Christianity  is  to  shew  how 
a  creature  *'  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins" 
may  be  recovered  to  God  and  holiness  ;  how 
those  who  have  erred  and  strayed  from  the 
only  way  which  could  by  any  possibility 
lead  them  to  happiness  here  and  hereafter, 
may  be  brought  back,  and  directed  by  so 
plain,  though  it  may  be  difficult,  a  path,  that 
whoever  wills  may  perceive  it :  in  fine,  it  is 
intended  as  a  course  of  mental  discipline, 
adapted  to  restrain  the  enthusiastic  fancies 
of  some,  to  excite  the  phlegmatic  indiffer- 
ence of  others,  and  to  stir  up  the  attention 
of  all  to  the  first  grand  end  of  their  exist- 
ence,— the  glory  of  God  in  the  conquest  over 
self  and  the  world. 


ASTRONOMY. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A, 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astrovomy  in 

King's  College,  and  Curate  of  IVandsuorth. 

No.  XI. 

THE  DEPOSITION  OF  DEW. 

"  Hath  the  rain  a  fatl-.er?  or  who  hath  hegotten  the  drops  of 

v>y.\sl"—Joh,  xxxviii.  28. 

The  agency  of  the  air  in  the  work  of  vegetation  is 
not  completed  when  it  has  brought  about  its  various 
modifications  of  the  temperature  of  tlie  earth. 

Moisture  is  another  element  of  active  vegetation, 
not  less  essential  to  it  than  heat,  Whilst,  therefore,  the 
air  is  made  to  receive,  with  an  ever-varying  influence, 
those  temperatures  which  minister  to  the  different 
forms  of  vegetable  nature,  it  is  made  also,  by  a  yet 
more  marvellous  provision,  to  ivater  them. 

To  set  before  the  reader  in  a  clear  light  this  beau- 
tiful provision  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  to 
which  such  numerous  references  are  made  in  the  word 
of  God,  he  must  be  made  to  comprehend  tliis  property 
of  the  air — that  in  every  form,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, it  contains,  mingled  with  it  in  greater  or  less 
quantities,  vapour,  in  that  pure  and  transparent  state 
which  it  assumes  when  wholly  nyicondensed.*  In  this 
form  of  an  unseen  vapour,  it  is  at  all  times  and  every 
where  ministering  to  the  exigencies  of  vegetable  life. 
The  vapour  thus  contained  in  the  air,  when,  together 
with  the  air,  its  dimensions  are  contracted  by  cold  be- 
yond a  certain  limit,  becomes  condensed  into  minute 
particles  of  water,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
cloud.  The  quantity  of  contraction  necessary  to  this 
condensation  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water 
before  contained  in  the  contracted  air  ;  that  is,  upon 
the  density  of  the  vapour  in  it.  If  there  be  much  in 
a  certain  quantity  of  air. — that  is,  if  the  vapour  in  it  be 
dense — then  but  little  contraction  or  diminution  of 
temperature  will  be  necessary  ;  if  there  be  little,  then 
a  greater  contraction  and  a  greater  depression  of 
temperature  will  be  required.  Thus,  then,  there  is  a 
certain  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  which 
will  always  cause  its  vapour  to  condense  into  moisture  ;t 

*  We  are  accustomedMo  connect  our  idea  of  vapour  with  that 
of  steam,  as  we  see  it  escaping  into  the  air.  In  this  state  it  is  in 
tlie  act  of  condensing  into  moisture  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  that  it 
appears  opaque  and  cloudy.  Could  we  see  it  before  its  escape, 
when  in  the  boiler  or  cylinder,  for  instance,  of  a  steam-engine, 
we  should  perceive  that  it  is  a  perfectly  transparent  fluid.  It  is 
easy  to  convince  ourselves  of  this  by  experiment.  Let  water  be 
boiled  in  a  glass  vessel  (oTor  a  spirit-lamp,  or  otherwise) ;  the 
bubbles  of  steam,  as  they  ascend  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  to 
escape  at  its  surface,  will  be  seen  to  be  perfectly  transparent. 

t  The  circumstances  under  which  the  condensation  of  vapour 
in  the  air  takes  place  will  perhaps  be  more  clearly  understood 
by  this  illustration.  Let  a  glass-tube,  closed  at  one  end,  be 
supposed  to  contain  air,  and  let  it  be  prevented  from  escaping 
at  the  other  end  by  a  small  column  of  quicksilver  poured  in  at 
that  end,  and  holding  down  the  column  of  air  beneath  it  in  the 
tube.  Now  apply  artificial  cold  to  this  tube.  The  air  in  it  im- 
mediately begins  to  contract;  for  you  will  see  the  column  of 
mercury,  which  retains  the  air  beneath  it,  sink  in  the  tube  to 
a  certain  point.  If  the  depression  of  temperature  be  continued, 
a  certain  point  of  condensation  will  be  attained,  at  which  deio 
will  begin  to  be  deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  tube.  The  de- 
gree of  temperature  at  which  this  begins  to  take  place  is  the  dew- 
point.  It  manifestly  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  vapour  there 
was  contained  in  the  air  condensed.  If  the  weight  of  the  small 
column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  be  supposed  to  represent  the  pres- 
sure of  the  barometric  column,  this  case  is  precisely  that  of  the 
deposition  of  dew  by  the  atmosphere.  Now  the  elasticity  of  the 
vapour,  as  it  contracts  its  dimensions  and  condenses,  remain.s 
under  these  circumstances  ilie  same;  for  it  sustains  throughout 
the  same  column  of  mercury.  But  we  know,  from  independent 
experiments,  what  is  the  elasticitii  of  any  vapour  of  water,  at  the 
moment  when  it  is  in  tlie  act  of  condensing  into  moisture  at  a 
given  temperature.  Tims,  then,  we  know  the  elasticity  of  the 
vapour  in  air,  by  observing  the  point  of  temperature  at  Avhich  it 
condenses  into  cloud,  or  its  dew-point.  And  this  is,  moreover, 
the  same  as  the  elasticity  of  this  vapour  in  its  natural  state,  and 
before  its  temperature  was  reduced.  Thus,  by  observing  the  dew- 
point  of  the  air  at  atiy  time  when  artificially  cooled,  we  can  tell 
the  elasticity,  and  therefore  the  density,  of  the  vaponr  it  con- 
tains in  its  natural  state:  — and  this  is  the  principle  oi"Mr.  Da- 
niel's ingenious  hygrometer. 
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and  the  amount  of  depression  necessary  to  produce 
this  condensation  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
vapour  contained  in  the  air. 

Here,  tiien,  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  forma- 
tion and  the  deposition  of  dew. 

By  the  radiation  of  the  earth's  heat  into  space,  after 
the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  it  is  no  longer  renewed 
continually  from  him,  its  surface  is  rapidly  cooled. 
The  superincumbent  air,  cooled  by  contact  with  it 
and  by  its  own  radiation,  has,  in  the  act  of  cooling  the 
volume  of  its  contained  vapour,  contracted  until  it 
condenses  and  becomes  cloud.  Being  most  cooled 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  earth's  surface,  it 
there  exhibits  its  greatest  condensation,  and  the  vapour 
there  deposits  itself  under  the  form  of  dew,  but  in 
diii'erent  quantities  according  to  the  different  radiating 
properties  of  the  substances  on  which  it  is  deposited, 
and  their  greater  or  less  consequent  depression  of 
temperature.* 

Thus  on  bright  metallic  surfaces,  which  radiate  heat 
with  difficulty,  but  little  dew  is  deposited.!  Four  or 
five  times  as  much  might  be  expected  to  be  found  on 
the  surface  of  a  paper  blackened  with  Indian  ink,  and 
exposed  to  the  air  of  the  same  night ;  yet  more,  on 
the  surface  of  a  piece  of  plate-glass ;  more  still  upon 
a  surface  covered  with  a  film  of  water ;  and  most  of  all 
on  a  surface  blackened  with  smoke.J 

Animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  among  those 
which  radiate  heatwitli  the  greatest  facility,  and  there- 
fore cause  the  deposition  of  dew  in  the  greatest 
abundance. §  No  substance  appears,  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Wells,  to  have  a  greater  radiating  power, 
and  therefore  a  greater  attractive  power  upon  dew, 
than  wool,  especially  when  used  attached  to  the  skin.|| 
There  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  fact  in  the 
miracle  of  the  ffeece  of  Gideon.  He  stretched  it  upon 
the  ground;  and  the  dew  fell  upon  the  fleece  only,  and 
it  was  dry  on  all  the  earth  beside  :  and  "  he  rose  up 
early  on  the  morrow,  and  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and 
wringed  the  dew  out  of  the  fleece,  a  bowl  full  of  water." 
And  the  next  night  he  stretched  the  fleece  again ;  and 
"  it  was  dry  upon  the  fleece  only,  and  there  was  dew 
on  all  the  ground"  (Judges,  vi.  37-40).  The  dryness 
of  the  fleece  on  the  second  night,  as  it  lay  upon  the 
ground,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  existing 
economy  of  nature. 

Differences  of  colour  in  bodies,  of  roughness  or 
smoothness,  of  coarseness  or  fineness  of  texture,  as 
well  as  differences  of  substance,  are  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  produce  essential  differences  between  them 
in  this  respect.  If  equal  parcels  of  white  and  black 
wool,  and  of  swan's  down,  for  instance,  were  exposed, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  to  the  air  of  the  same 
night,  they  would  be  found,  by  weighing  them  after 
the  same  time,  to  have  received  unequal  depositions 

*  The  following  table  v.ill  shew  how  great  are  the  differences 
between  the  radiating  powers  of  different  surfaces.  Represent- 
ing by  100  the  radiating  power  of  a  surface  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  a  lamp,  that  of  the  same  surface  covered  with 

7r«/e/- will  be  found  to  be 100 

AVriting-paper 98 

Crown-glass !iO 

Indian  ink 88 

Ice 85 

Mercury 20 

A  bright  surface  of  lead ID 

Ditto  of  iron 15 

Ditto  of  brass,  silver,  copper,  gold  .    .    12 
t  A  metallic  plate  whose  brightness  is  tarnished  attracts  an 
abundant  deposition  of  dew,  whilst  an  exactly  similar  one  with 
an  untarnished  surface  attracts  none. 

X  That  this  comparison  may  be  accurate,  the  bodies  which 
receive  these  artiticial  surfaces  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
of  the  same  size  and  material;  and  the  surfaces  should  be  very 
thin,  and  made  to  adhere  to  them. 

§  Dr.  Wells  found,  on  a  fine  evening  in  August,  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  that  whilst  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  air  was  59*, 
that  of  the  surface  of  a  board  raised  four  feet  from  the  ground 
%vas  55%*',  that  of  a  small  parcel  of  wool  placed  on  it  SP/i",  that 
of  a  similar  piece  of  swan's  down  51'^,  and  that  of  the  grass  of 
an  adjacent  grass-plot  -lai/j"- 

li  Except,  it  seems,  swan's  down,  which  is  of  a  similar  nature, 
but  of  a  liner  textiue. 


of  moisture ;  and  the  deposition  of  dew  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  piece  of  wood,  or  of  glass,  would  be  greatly 
affected  by  taking  away  its  polish. 

Now  the  leaves  of  no  two  descriptions  of  plants 
have  surfaces  precisely  of  the  same  colour,  smooth- 
ness, and  dryness  ;  no  two  therefore  radiate  heat  pre- 
cisely alike,  and  no  two  attract  equal  depositions  of 
dew.  Thus,  not  only  is  it  ordered,  by  a  wonderful 
provision,  that  tlie  atmosphere  should  temper  the  heat 
to  every  plant,  but  that  in  the  season  of  drought  it 
should  water  it  at  eventide,  and  in  the  morning ;  and 
water  each,  as  it  were,  with  a  different  hand,  and  a 
different  abundance.  "Who  shall  doubt  that  this  vary- 
ing abundance  is  proportioned  to  the  thirst  of  each  ? 

The  great  radiating  power  of  vegetable  surfaces 
may  be  seen  in  the  deposition  of  dew  on  a  track 
covered  with  vegetation  as  compared  with  that  on 
the  unclothed  surface  of  the  soil.  Thus,  on  an  even- 
ing of  summer,  whilst  the  white  surface  of  the  road 
is  still  dry  and  dusty,  if  we  pass  into  an  adjoining 
meadow,  we  shall  find  it  covered  with  dew.  In  the 
winter  the  same  Held  will  be  found  covered  with  hoar 
frost,  whilst  there  is  no  appearance  of  it  upon  the  road.* 

F'requent  allusions  are  made  in  Scripture  to  this 
abundant  deposition  of  dew  upon  the  herbage.  God 
thus  comforts  his  people  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah : 
"  Awake,  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust ;  for  thy  dew 
shall  be  as  the  dew  of  herbs"  (Is.  xxvi.  19) :  and  Solo- 
mon compares  the  plentifulness  of  a  king's  favour  to 
"  dew  upon  the  grass"  (Prov.  xix.  12). 

Although  the  cold  of  the  evening  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient, under  the  existing  state  of  the  atmosphere,  to 
cause  the  formation  of  dew;  yet  that  degree  of  cold 
may  be  attained  as  the  night  advances,  and  as  more 
and  more  of  the  heat  of  the  surface  is  radiated.  The 
greatest  cold  appears  to  be  attained  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise.f  The  dew  may  not,  therefore,  be  de- 
posited all  night,  and  yet  the  temperature  may  at 
that  hour  be  low  enough  to  cause  its  deposition  ;  and 
if  the  deposition  has  commenced  before,  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  continue  until  then.  Thus  is  explained 
the  profuscncss  of  the  dew  which  is  continued  all 
night,  and  the  scantiness  of  that  which  begins  only 
to  be  deposited  in  the  morning —  the  morning  dew. 
With  this  allusion  it  is  that  Job,  declaring  the  glory 
and  the  happiness  of  his  lot  before  the  hand  of  God's 
chastisement  was  laid  upon  him,  says,  "  My  root  was 
spread  out  by  the  waters,  and  the  dew  lay  all  night  upon 
my  branch"  (Job,  xxix.  19):  and  that  God,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  prophet  llosea,  expostulates  with  his 
people  as  those  "  whose  goodness  is  as  a  morning 
cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  goeth  away^'  (Hos.  vi.  4). 

The  formation  of  dew  depending  upon  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  by 
radiation  depends  upon  the  clearness  of  the  sky;  for 
if  there  be  clouds  upon  the  sky,  these  intercept  and 
absorb  the  heat  which  the  earth  radiates  towards 
space,  and  then  radiate  it  again  in  all  directions,  and 
therefore,  partly,  back  again  to  the  earth,  whence  a 
second  time  it  is  returned  to  the  clouds.  Thus  a 
portion  of  the  heat  which  any  region  thus  covered 
by  a  cloud  has  received  from  the  sun  during  the  day, 
is  continually  passing  between  it  and  the  cloud;  and 
it  does  not  cool  so  rapidly,  or  to  the  same  degree,  in 
the  course  of  the  night  as  when  the  sky  is  clear.  As 
early  as  177(i,  it  was  observed  by  Wilson,  that  a  ther- 
mometer, exposed  during  a  night  in  which  great  masses 

*  Glass  radiates  heat  with  remarkable  facility.  Thus  is  ex- 
plained the  deposition  of  frozen  moisture  on  panes  of  glass  in  a 
window,  whilst  little  or  none  is  to  be  seen  on  its  wooden  frames, 
or  on  the  brick  walls  of  the  house. 

t  Every  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  radiating  heat  into 
space  continually  day  and  night.  During  the  middle  of  the  day 
it  receives  from  the  sun  more  than  it  radiates,  and  its  tempera- 
ture rises;  in  the  evening  it  receives  less  than  it  radiates,  and 
its  temperature  falls;  at  night  it  receives  no«e, and  its  tempera- 
ture continues  to  fall  rapidly;  in  the  morning  it  begins  again 
to  receive  heat,  but  for  some  time  after  daybreak  it  receives 
less  than  it  radiates—its  temperature  continues  therefore  to  fall. 
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of  cloud  were  passing  over  a  clear  sky,  always  7-ose 
when  the  sky  was  obscured,  and  sank  when  it  became 
open.*  It  would  appear  remarkable  how  very  thin, 
and  almost  imperceptible,  a  vapour  is  sufficient  thus 
to  interfere  with  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  affect  the 
thermometer,  were  it  not  that  we  know  heat  and  light 
to  pass  together,  and  a  very  thin  cloud  perceptibly  to 
interfere  with  the  transmission  of  light. 

Clouds  are,  in  point  of  fact,  a  garment,  a  coverlet  for 
tlie  earth.  When  spread  over  it  at  night  they  retain 
in  it  a  large  portion  of  the  warmth  which  it  has  ab- 
sorbed during  the  day;  as  a  covering  for  the  body 
retains  the  animal  heat.f 

Thus  obstructing  the  radiation  of  heat  from  that 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  they  cover  during 
the  night,  the  clouds  obstruct  the  deposition  of  deiv 
upon  it;  and  we  have  it  thus  explained  by  what  pro- 
vision of  infinite  Wisdom  it  is,  that  in  the  temperate 
and  colder  regions,  over  whose  sky  clouds  are  con- 
tinually passing,  and  where  there  is  abundance  of 
rain,  the  earth  is  not  watered  with  dew  except  in  the 
heat  of  summer  ;  and  why  in  tropical  countries,  and 
especially  under  the  arid,  cloudless,  and  transparent 
atmospheres  of  desert  regions,  the  nights  are  pro- 
verbially cold,t  and  the  dew  is  deposited  with  the 
abundance  of  a  shower. 

The  allusions  of  Scripture  to  this  copious  outpour- 
ing of  dew  upon  the  thirsty  vegetation  of  Palestine, 
and  its  blessed  and  fructifying  inlluence,  are  many  and 
beautiful.  It  is  called  tlie  "dew  from  the  Lord" 
(Micah,  v.  7).  In  his  blessing  upon  his  son  Esau, 
Isaac  gave  iXx'H  first  place  to  the  "  dew  of  heaven:" 
*'  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine"  (Gen. 

•  If  the  sky  became  cloudy,  says  Dr.  "Wells,  after  having 
been  clear,  though  there  might  be  no  change  in  respect  to  calm- 
ness, a  considerable  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  the  grass 
always  ensued ;  and  this  sometimes  very  suddenly.  Upon 
one  such  night,  the  grass,  having  been  12°  colder  than  the 
air,  became  only  2"  colder  than  it,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
being  the  same  at  both  observations.  On  a  second  night,  the 
grass  became  y  Avarmer  in  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 
On  a  third  night,  in  less  than  forty-five  minutes  the  tem- 
perature of  the  grass  rose  15",  while  that  of  the  neighbouring 
air  increased  3%".  During  a  fourth  night  the  temperature  of 
the  grass  at  htilf-past  nine  o'clock  was  .'^2'';  in  twenty  minutes 
afterwards  it  was  found  to  be  Si)*",  the  sky  having  in  tl>e  mean- 
time become  cloudy.  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  more,  the 
sky  being  clear,  the  temperature  of  the  grass  Avas  again  32". 
In  illustration  of  these  observations,  Dr.  Wells  made  the  fol- 
lowing experiment :— "  I  bent,"  says  he,  "  a  sheet  of  pasteboard 
into  the  shape  of  a  house  roof,  making  the  angle  of  flexure  90^', 
and  leaving  both  ends  open.  This  v.-as  placed  one  evening 
with  its  ridge  uppermost  upon  the  same  grass-plat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  as  well  as  this  could  be  ascertained.  I  then 
laid  ten  grains  of  wool  on  the  middle  of  that  part  of  the  grass 
which  was  sheltered  by  the  roof,  and  the  same  quantity  on 
another  part  of  the  grass-plat  fully  exposed  to  the  sky.  In  the 
morning  the  sheltered  wool  was  found  to  have  increased  in 
weight  only  two  grains;  but  that  which  had  been  exposed  to 
the  sky  sixteen  grains." 

t  It  is  precisely  on  this  principle  that  any  other  covering 
operates  in  the  retention  of  warmth.  There  is  a  perpetual 
radiation  of  it  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  covering  and 
the  body  covered.  And  in  the  same  way  it  is  explained  why 
the  covering  of  a  plant  or  tree  in  blossom  with  a  slender  gauze 
or  netting,  or  sheltering  it  with  boughs,  or  causing  a  cloud  of 
smoke  to  pass  over  it,  greatly  protects  it  from  the  night  cold. 

t  It  is  in  reference  to  these  extreme  vicissitudes  of  the  heat 
by  day  and  the  cold  by  night  in  Palestine,  that  Jacob,  speaking 
of  the  hardships  he  endured  whilst  watching  the  slieep  of 
Laban,  says,  "  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the 
cold  by  night"  (Gen.  xxxi.  40).  In  Bengal  great  numbers  of 
persons  are  employed  in  the  collecting  and  preservation  of  ice 
formed  by  exposing  thin  surfaces  of  water  to  the  night-air :  it 
is  an  article  of  maniifaclurc.  The  process  is  this  :— A  space  of 
ground,  of  convenient  dimensions,  being  carefully  levelled,  is 
divided  into  plots  of  four  or  live  feet  square,  round  which  the 
earth  is  raised  three  or  four  inches.  Each  of  these  compart- 
ments has  its  floor  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw,  or  dried  sugar- 
cane, on  wliich  are  placed  open  earthen  vessels  containing  the 
water  to  be  frozen.  When  the  air  of  the  night  is  calm,  and  the  sky 
clear,  ice  forms  itself  in  abundance.  It  is  by  the  direct  radiation 
that  this  depression  of  the  tcnjperature  of  the  water  is  brought 
about.  It  is  carried  far  lower  tlian  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 
A  full  account  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  forma- 
tion of  ice  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  J.Ir.  AVilliams,  in  the  Phil. 
Trans.,  vol.  Ixxxiii.  A  manufactory  of  ice  has  recently  been 
formed  on  this  principle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 


xxvii.  28).  Jacob,  too,  in  blessing  his  sons,  gave  to 
his  beloved  son  Joseph  "  the  blessings  o(  heaven  above" 
(Gen.  xlix.  25)  ;  and  in  "  the  blessing  wherewith 
Moses  the  man  of  God  blessed  the  children  of  Israel 
before  his  death,  he  said  of  Joseph,  Blessed  of  the 
Lord  be  his  land,  for  the  precious  things  of  heaven, 
for  the  detv,  and  the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath" 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  1,  13).  The  goodness  of  God  is  com- 
pared to  the  influence  of  the  dew :  '*  1  will  be  as  deiv 
unto  Israel,"  saith  he ;  "  he  shall  grow  as  a  lily,  and 
cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon"  (Hos.  xiv.  5).  His 
presence  is  likened  to  "  a  dew  in  the  heat  of  harvest" 
(Hos.  xviii.  /)) ;  and  his  "  speech"  is  said  to  "  distil  as 
the  dew"  (Deut.  xxxii.  2). 

Unity  in  the  Church  is  compared  by  the  Psalmist  to 
the  blessed  influence  of  dew  :  "  Behold,  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  it  is,"  says  he,  *'  for  brethren  to  dwell 

together  in  unity  ! It  is  as  the  detv  of  Her- 

mon,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains 
of  Zion  :  for  there  the  Lord  commandeth  the  blessing, 
even  life  for  evermore"  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  1-3). 

These  allusions  of  Scripture  to  the  copious  dews  of 
Palestine  can  scarcely  be  imderstood  in  all  their  ful- 
ness and  significance  until  we  have  compared  them 
with  testimonies,  such  as  the  following,  of  travellers  in 
those  countries.  '*  We  were  instructed  by  experience," 
says  Maundrell,  travelling  near  Mount  llermon,  "  what 
the  Psalmist  means  by  the  dew  of  Ilervion,  our  tents 
being  as  wet  with  it  as  if  it  had  rained  all  night." 
And  Dr.  E.  Clarke  thus  writes  of  a  journey  from 
Aboukir  to  Rosetta  :  "  We  had  a  tent  allotted  to  us  for 
the  night;  it  was  double  lined;  yet  so  copious  are  the 
dews  of  Egypt"  (the  climate  of  which  country  is  said 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Holy  Land)  "  after  sunset, 
that  the  water  ran  copiously  down  the  tent-pole."  * 
With  the  idea  we  thus  arrive  at  of  the  dews  of  these 
regions,  such  passages  as  the  following  become  intelli- 
gible: *'  His  body  was  wet  vi'iih  the  dew"  (Dan.  iv.  33). 
"  My  head  is  filled  with  dew,  and  my  locks  with  the 
drops  of  the  night"  (Cant.  v.  2). 

THE  CLOUDS. 

"  Sing  imto  the  Lord  with  thanksgiving;  sing  praise  upon  the 

harp  unto  our  God :  who  covereth  the  heavens  with  clouds,  who 

prepareth  rain  for  the  earth,  who  maketh  grass  to  grow  upon 

the  mountains." — Psalm  cxlvii.  7,  8. 

The  same  cause  which  accounts  for  the  deposition 
of  dew  explains  the  formation  of  clouds.  The  lower 
strata  of  air  becoming  heated  and  expanded  by  contact 
with  the  earth's  surface,  and  more  or  less  saturated 
with  its  moisture,  are  buoyed  up,  and  made  to  seek  in 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  a  density  like  their 
own.  As  they  thus  ascend,  they  find  a  continually 
diminishing  temperature,  and,  under  its  influence,  they 
diminish  the  velocity  of  their  ascent,  and  contract  their 
dimensions.  At  length,  perhaps,  a  region  is  attained 
where  the  temperature  of  the  ascending  mass  of  air 
sinks  to  the  deiv-poiiit.  Its  vapour  then  condenses  into 
moisture,  and  a  cloud  is  formed.  Or,  perhaps,  its  ascent 
is  arrested  before  the  elevation  corresponding  to  this 
temperature  is  reached  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  has 
entered  one  of  those  currents  of  the  upper  regions  of 
the  air  which  have  a  prevailing  tendency  from  the 
tropics  towards  the  poles,  and,  forming  part  of  this 
current,  it  is  borne  along  over  regions  of  the  earth 
successively  colder  than  one  another — descending  as  it 
advances  —  until  at  length  it  traverses  some  region 
where  its  temperature  sinks  to  the  dew-point,  and  it 
becomes  a  cloud.  An  elevated  region,  if  such  occur, 
will  first  present  to  it  these  conditions,  and  especially 
a  mountainous  district.f  The  watery  particles  of  the 
cloud  thus  formed,  suspended  in  the  air  out  of  which 
they  are  condensed,  are  now  borne  along  in  the  wind, 

*  See  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  p.  32. 

t  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  depression  of  the 
temperature  of  a  mountain-peak  or  ridge  by  radiation  during 
the  night  is  very  great,  exceeding  that  of  the  plain  beneath. 
Its  surface  must,  then,  become  greatly  colder  than  the  surround- 
ing air  during  the  night,  as,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
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like  mountainous  snow-flakes  swept  along  in  a  flood 
of  waters.  Long  columns  of  them  are,  by  an  optical 
deception,  made  to  mould  themselves,  as  it  were,  into 
the  cavity  of  die  sky  ;  and,  as  they  travel  onwards  in 
long  lines,  we  seem  to  see  thousands  of  tliem  winding 
round  us  in  segments  of  the  great  dome  of  the  heavens. 
It  is  somewhere  about  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude 
that  the  temperature  of  the  region  in  which  the  great 
permanent  currents  of  the  air  prevail,  appears  to 
attain  the  dew-point.  Here,  then,  commences  what 
maybe  called  emphatically  the  region  of  clouds,  and  the 
temperate  zone.  Here  it  is  that  God  first  "  bindeth 
up  the  waters  in  his  thick  cloud"  (Job,  xxvi.  8),  and 
"  it  poureth  down  rain  according  to  vapour"  (Job, 
xxxvi.  27). 


REGINALD  IIEBER,  D.D.,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 
[Continued  from  Number  CXXII.] 
Residence  at  Hodnet — Appointment  to  the  See  ofCakutta. 
The  period  at  length  arrived  when  Mr.  Heber  was  of 
age  to  take  orders  ;  and  when  ordained  priest,  he  was, 
in  1807,  presented  by  his  brother  to  the  rectory  of 
Hodnet,*  in  Shropshire.     He  shortly  after  took  the 

"Wells,  the  even  surface  of  the  ground  does.  This  depression  of 
its  temperature  will  probably  be  greatest  about  an  liour  after 
sunrise,  which  explains  the  accumulation  of  clouds  on  the  tops 
of  mountains  about  tliat  period  of  the  day  ;  the  cold  will,  how- 
ever, remain  in  a  less  degree  until  much  later,  and  that  especially 
as  one-half  of  a  mountain  is,  in  our  latitudes,  always  in  the 
shadow.  Hence  arises  the  moisture  of  mountains  in  tropical 
regions,  and  consequently  their  fertility,  so  often  alluded  to  in 
Scripture.  We  read  in  Isaiah,  "  Their  pastures  shall  be  in  all 
high  places.  They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst ;  neither  shall  the 
sun  or  heat  smite  them  :  for  he  that  hath  mercy  on  them  shall 
lead  them,  even  by  the  springs  of  water  shall  he  guide  them" 
(Is.  xlix.  9, 10).  And  thus  the  "mountains  and  all  hills"  are  said 
to  "praise  the  Lord"  (Ps.  cxlviii.  9).  And  on  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa  the  curse  of  God  descended,  that  there  should  be  "no 
dew  upon  them"  (2  Sam.  i.  21). 

*  The  name  of  Hodnet,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  written, 
Odenett,  was  taken  from  Odo,  probably  the  father  of  Baldwyn, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  celebrated  Roger,  first  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
(or  Schrobesbury)  and  Montgomery  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
For  five  generations  the  Hodnets  owned  the  lordship,  and  church, 
and  lands  bearing  their  name,  till,  in  the  reign  of  EdM^ard  II., 
Matilda  de  Hodnet,  the  heiress  of  the  whole  property,  bestowed 
her  hand  and  all  the  wealth  of  her  ancestors  on  William  de 
I,udlowe  of  Stokesay,  near  Ludlow,  knight.  Their  descendants 
for  seven  generations  were  possessors  of  the  demesne.  The 
largest  part  of  Hodnet  Hall  was  built  by  them  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  linished  by  the  Vernons  in  the  sixteenth.  The 
Vcrnons,  a  noble  family,  originally  from  Vernon  in  Normandy, 
intermarried  with  the  Ludlows  some  years  after  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  succeeded  to  the  estate  on  the  failure  of  the 
Ludlows.  In  the  Vernons  it  remained  till  1754,  when  the  male 
line  failed,  and  the  property  passed  to  Bisliop  Heber's  grand- 
father, who  descended  from  them  in  the  female  line. 

The  work  of  spoliation  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  at 
Hodnet  with  a  bold  and  reckless  hand  during  the  rebellion. 
The  rector,  Dr.  John  Arnway,  archdeacon  of  Lichfield,  being 
devotedly  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  was  driven  from  Hodnet 
by  the  garrison  of  Wem .  His  rectory  and  his  books  were  burnt ; 
and  not  merely  to  the  rectory,  and  his  own  personal  possessions, 
did  this  persecution  extend, —  the  church  was  stripped  of  its 
ancient  memorials,  even  the  registers  were  destroyed.  Dr. 
jVruAvay  has  related  part  of  his  sufferings  in  two  little  pieces 
called  "The  Tablet,"  and  "An  Alarm."  In  one  of  them  he 
says,  "  they  oflered  me  400L  per  annum,  sweetened  with  the 
commendation  of  my  abilities,  to  bow  to  it  (meaning  the  cove- 
nant). I  replied,  I  had  rather  cast  my  staff  and  tackling  all  over- 
board to  save  my  passenger  and  pinnace  (soul  and  body),  than 
sink  my  passenger  and  pinnace  to  preserve  my  staff  and 
tackling."  Again,  he  complains  that  his  persecutors  left  him 
not  a  Bible  of  his  library  to  comfort  him,  nor  a  sheaf  of  his 
means  to  nourish  him,  nor  a  suit  of  his  clothes  to  cover  him,  nor 
use  of  cohimon  air  to  refresh  him.  He  lost  a  large  fortune, 
Vrhich  he  did  not  lament  in  his  extremest  penury,  and  never 


degree  of  M.A.,  and  then  quitted  Oxford  as  a  place  of 
residence.  However  men  may  differ  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness ofhis  views  on  some  theological  points,  points 
which  have  divided  the  Church  in  all  ages,  or  may 
question  some  of  his  opinions  as  to  the  limits  of 
worldly  conformity,  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  entered 
on  his  pastoral  labours  with  the  most  entire  anxiety  to 
do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  to  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  the  furtherance  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  that  flock  among  which  he  laboured  for  so 
many  years,  and  ultimate  separation  from  which  caused 
many  a  severe  pang  in  his  bosom.  He  found  his 
parish,  we  are  told,  not  altogether  such  as  he  could 
wish.  How  few  clergymen  do,  even  after  the  utmost 
anxiety  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  their  predecessor ! 
Occasional  drunkenness  prevailed,  and  after  church  a 
great  disregard  of  Sunday.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  there  is  more  attention  paid  to 
the  Lord's  day  generally  than  when  Mr.  Heber  entered 
on  the  charge  of  Hodnet,  especially  in  country  places  ; 
though,  alas,  enough  of  such  desecration  remains. 
His  own  notions,  he  avowed,  were  by  no  means  strict 
respecting  the  obligation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  ; 
but  he  confessed  that  he  saw  much  mischief  arise  from 
its  neglect,  and  he  endeavoured  to  enforce  its  observ- 
ance. Of  the  young  labourers  he  complained  more 
than  of  any  other  portion  of  his  parishioners  ;  they 
were,  he  says,  a  dissolute  set.  Probably  most  of  the 
clergy  have  found  them  to  be  the  most  untractable 
portion  of  their  flock,  and  will  fully  coincide  in  tlie 
remark  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester — "  In  the  rural 
districts,  the  lads  of  the  parish  are  the  thorns  in  the 
minister's  side.  Freed  from  the  restraint  of  school, 
uncontrolled  by  parents,  no  longer  domiciled,  as  for- 
merly, in  their  employer's  house,  they  are  •  as  the 
horse  or  the  mule  that  have  no  understanding,  whose 
mouth  must  be  held  in  with  bit  and  bridle,  lest  they 
come  near  unto  us.'  "*  Much  benefit,  however,  may 
be  expected  from  Sunday-schools,  and  by  seeking  to 
implant  religious  principles  in  the  mind  at  a  very 
early  age.  In  conveying  religious  instruction,  Mr. 
Heber  was  peculiarly  happy.  He  condescended  to  the 
capacities  of  those  whom  he  taught.t  "  I  like  Mr. 
Heber  much,"  said  a  child ;  "  he  told  me  a  great 
many  things ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  knows  more  than 

recovered  either  his  books  or  papers  ;  but  after  being  imprisoned 
and  very  ill-used,  he  fled,  first  to  the  Hague,  and  then  to  Virginia, 
where  he  died  in  poverty  before  the  Restoration.  "  He  was  a 
very  worthy  and  excellent  man;  he  yearly  clothed  a  certain 
number  of  poor  old  people  (I  think  they  were  twelve),  and  dined 
as  many  every  Sunday  at  his  table ;  and  his  loyalty  kept  pace 
with  liis  charitj',  for  he  furnisliedoutno  less  than  eight  troopers 
for  his  majesty's  sesvicc,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  true  reason  of  all  his  troubles." 

The  spacious  church  is  divided  into  two  broad  aisles  and 
chancels  by  a  row  of  six  pillars,  five  of  them  circular,  and  one 
octangular,  running  lengthways  the  whole  extent  of  the  build- 
ing, and  supporting  five  circular  and  two  pointed  arches ;  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars  are  Avithout  any  ornament.  The  ceilings  of 
the  north  and  south  chancels  are  panelled  with  dark  oak,  and 
small  but  flowered  bosses.  The  royal  arms  are  painted  between 
the  south  aisle  and  the  chancel,  with  the  date  ICGO.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald.  At  the  principal  entrance 
is  a  small  oaken  box  for  alms,  with  two  locks,  and  the  words, 
"  Remember  the  poor,"  in  raised  carving  upon  the  front  of  it. — 
See  Correspondent,  British  Magazine,  No.  IV. 

♦  Charge,  1837. 

t  See  an  interesting  anecdote  of  his  miaisterial  labours  in 
"  Church  of  England  Magazine,"  No.  37. 
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I  do."  This  trifling  circumstance  testiiies  the  mild- 
ness and  gentleness  with  which  he  addressed  "  the 
Iambs  "  of  his  flock. 

In  April  1809,  Mr.  lleber  married  Amelia,  daughter 
of  William  Davis  Shipley,  dean  of  St,  Asaph,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Dr.  Shipley,  bishop  of  that  see  ; 
and  he  now  entered  in  good  earnest  on  the  duties  of  a 
parochial  minister,  testifying  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  parishioners  the  same  tenderness  and  humility, 
allability,  and  anxiety  to  benefit  others,  that  gained 
him  so  much  esteem  among  his  college-friends.  He 
possessed  in  its  fullest  acceptation  that  "  charity 
which  hopeth  all  things."  He  not  only  discounte- 
nanced every  tendency  to  illiberal  or  ill-natured  re- 
marks, but  had  always  a  kind  and  charitable  construc- 
tion to  put  on  actions  which  might  perhaps  admit  of 
a  difterent  interpretation  ;  and  when  the  misconduct  of 
others  allowed  of  no  defence,  he  would  leave  judgment 
to  that  Being  who  alone  "  knoweth  the  heart  of  man." 

Mr.  Heber  was,  in  the  most  enlarged  sense  of  the 
term,  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  charity ;  and  if  the 
following  sketch  be  deemed  extravagant,  and  drawn 
by  a  too  partial  hand,  the  fidelity  will  be  admitted  by 
many  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  ranked  among  his 
personal  friends,  as  well  as  by  those  who  were,  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent,  partakers  of  his  bounty.  "  In 
his  charities  he  was  prodigal;  on  himself  alone  he 
bestowed  little.  To  those  whose  modesty  or  rank  in 
life  made  secrecy  an  object,  he  gave  with  delicacy  and 
in  private  ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  one  who  had  been 
for  some  years  his  companion  and  assistant,  and  whose 
pastoral  care  the  people  of  Hodnet  still  feel  as  a  bless- 
ing, ♦  Manj^  a  good  deed  done  by  him  in  secret  only 
came  to  light  when  he  had  been  removed  far  away, 
and  but  for  that  removal  would  have  been  for  ever 
hid ;  many  an  instance  of  benevolent  interference 
where  it  was  least  suspected,  and  of  delicate  attention 
towards  those  whose  humble  rank  in  life  is  too  often 
thought  to  exempt  their  superiors  from  all  need  of 
mingling  courtesy  with  kindness.*  The  same  feeling 
prevented  his  keeping  any  person  who  came  to  speak 
with  him:  when  summoned  from  his  favourite  studies, 
he  left  them  unreluctantly  to  attend  to  the  business  of 
others  ;  and  his  alacrity  increased  if  he  were  told  that 
a  j)oor  person  wanted  him  ;  for  he  said,  that  not  only 
is  their  time  valuable,  but  the  indigent  are  very  sen- 
sible to  every  appearance  of  neglect.  His  charities 
would  of  themselves  have  prevented  his  being  rich  in 
worldly  goods  ;  .hut  he  had  another  impediment  to  the 
acquisition  of  riches,  an  indifference  as  to  his  just 
dues,  and  a  facility  in  resigning  them,  too  often  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  unworthy."*  Mr.  Heber  was, 
however,  no  solitary  instance,  I  rejoice  to  think,  of 
boundless  liberality,  even  beyond  their  means,  among 
the  clergy  of  the  country. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Heber  published  •'  Europe," 
a  poem,  and  began  to  contribute  to  the  "  Quarterly 
Review,"  then  in  its  infancy.  Naturally  of  a  weak 
constitution,  he  had  several  severe  illnesses  when  a 
child  ;  and  in  1812  he  laboured  under  a  cutaneous 

*  While  .1  clergyman  is  of  course  .at  liberty  to  do  with  his 
income  as  he  pleases,  it  is  very  questionable  how  far,  from 
motives  of  kindness,  he  is  at  liberty  to  forego  just  ecclesiastical 
dues,  to  the  detriment  of  his  successor,  who  may  not  be  in  all 
respects  similarly  circumstanced. 


disorder,  which  compelled  him  for  a  season,  much  to 
his  regret,  to  relinquish  his  clerical  duties.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  he  was  restored  to  health  and 
to  his  flock.  In  1811'  he  was  appointed  Bampton  lec- 
turer for  the  following  year.  He  chose  for  his  subject 
"  The  personality  and  otHce  of  the  Christian  Com- 
forter." The  lectures,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
founder,  were  publislied,  and  were  dedicated  to  Lord 
Grenville,  chancellor  of  the  University.  A  few  months 
after  their  publication,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
**  British  Critic"  for  Dec.  181G  and  Jan.  1817,  which 
brought  unwarrantable  charges  against  Mr.  Heber's 
soundness  in  the  faith.  To  this  article,  written  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Nolan,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  much  as  he 
disliked  controversy,  to  reply. 

About  this  period  he  lost  his  brother,  Thomas  Cuth- 
bert :  a  very  severe  blow.     A  similarity  of  age,  educa- 
tion, and  profession,  had  united  them  with  more  than 
ordinary  fraternal  affection.     From  infancy  they  had 
seldom  been  separated  ;  and  the  younger  brother  had 
acted  as  curate  to  the  elder  till  the  year  before  his 
death,  when  he  removed  to  his  own  perpetual  curacy 
of  Moreton  See.     The  blow  thus  fell  with  peculiar 
weight.     Under  its  influence  the  hymn  for  the  fourth 
Sunday  after   the  Epiphany   was   composed,   in   the 
original  MS.  of  which  was  the  stanza  — 
"  He  call'd  me  to  a  brother's  bier, 
As  down  I  knelt  to  praj'er; 
But  O,  though  sorrow  shed  the  tear. 
Repentance  was  not  there." 

From  this  time  forward  Mr.  Heber  constantly  conse- 
crated every  important  circumstance  of  his  life  by  a 
short  prayer.  *'  On  the  south  wall,  but  upon  the 
chancel-wall,  higher  up,"  says  the  writer  from  whom 
the  note  relative  to  Hodnet  Church  is  taken,  "  arc 
two  other  monuments,  the  most  simply  elegant  of  any 
in  the  church  ;  both  possessing  a  melancholy  interest, 
for  they  are  memorials  of  the  graves  of  two  young 
clergymen,  Thomas  Cuthbert  Heber  and  Charles 
Cowley  Cholmondelcy  ;  the  first,  the  younger  brother, 
the  latter,  the  husband  of  Reginald  Heber's  only 
sister.  Both  of  them  were  tenderly  loved  ;  both  are 
still  deeply  lamented ;  and  both  werfe  well  worthy  to 
be  loved  and  lamented  with  no  common  affection." 

In  1817  he  was  appointed  canon  of  St.  Asaph  by 
Bishop  Luxmoore,  and  also  one  of  the  select  preachers 
before  the  University.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
that  his  sermons  were  addressed  to  overflowing  con- 
gregations ;  and  that  his  turn  to  preach  was  eagerly 
anticipated  by  all  ranks  in  the  University. 

In  1818,  to  his  great  joy,  he  became  a  father;  but 
the  child  lived  only  a  few  months,  when  she  was  taken 
from  her  doating  parents.  Mr.  Heber  felt  the  loss 
severely ;  but  thus  writes  in  a  spirit  of  calm  resigna- 
tion to  the  Divine  will : — "  I  am  myself  more  cut 
down  than  I  thought  I  should,  but  I  hope  not  im- 
patient;  though  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  what- 
ever other  children  I  may  be  blessed  with,  I  shall 
never  love  any  like  this  little  one,  given  me  after  so 
many  years'  expectation,  and  who  promised  in  per- 
sonal advantages  and  intelligence  to  be  more  than 
a  parent  even  ordinarily  hopes  for.  But  I  do  not 
forget  that  to  have  possessed  her  at  all,  and  to  have 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  her,  and  caressing 
her  for  six  months,  was  God's  free  gift ;  and  still  less 
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do  I  forget  that  He  who  has  taken  her  will  at  length, 
I  hope,  restore  her  to  us." 

In  the  spring  of  1820  a  putrid  fever  of  more  than 
ordinary  virulence  broke  out  at  Hodnet,  to  which 
many  persons  fell  victims,  and  which  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  Mr.  Heber.  He  visited  without  scruple  or 
alarm  the  houses  of  the  sick,  and  at  length  caught  the 
infection  at  the  workhouse.  The  disease  was  commu- 
nicated to  seven  of  his  household.  He  was,  however, 
in  due  time  restored  to  health,  though  at  one  time 
regarded  as  in  imminent  danger.  Perhaps  there  are 
few  circumstances  under  which  a  minister  can  be 
placed  which  more  powerfully  try  his  willingness  to 
devote  himself  to  his  IMastcr's  service  than  when  he 
is  called  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  infection,  and  to 
minister  consolation  at  the  bed-side  of  one  labouring 
under  virulent  disease. 

In  1822  Mr.  Heber  was  appointed  preacher  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn, — a  situation  justly  esteemed  most  honour- 
able, and  which  was  the  more  valued  by  him,  as  it 
brought  him  into  contact  with  friends  from  whom  in  the 
country  he  was  entirely  separated — no  small  trial  in 
the  life  of  a  country  clergyman,  who  is  not  unfrequently 
banished  from  all  intercourse  with  the  friends  of  his 
earlier  years.  The  unsuccessful  candidate  was  Dr. 
Maltby,  the  present  bishop  of  Durham,  who,  how- 
ever, succeeded  him  in  the  office.  Mr.  Heber  had 
been  a  candidate  at  a  previous  election,  when  Mr. 
Lloyd,  afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford,  was  the  successful 
competitor.  The  appointment  reflected  credit  on  the 
learned  body  by  whom  it  was  made,  no  less  than  on 
the  preacher ;  and  it  was  hailed  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction by  a  numerous  body  in  Oxford.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Tliornton,  previous  to  the  election,  he  says : — 
"  If  1  fail,  I  trust,  however,  the  disappointment  will 
not  be  great ;  and  I  am  well  convinced  that  if  I  fail, 
it  will  be  better  for  me  that  I  should  do  so,  though  I 
may  not  at  present  be  able  to  perceive  the  reason." 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Hebcr's  religious  views,  they 
were  avowedly  Arminian.  He  styles  himself  as  such 
in  a  paper  addressed  to  the  editor  of  a  periodical.  He 
admitted,  however,  to  the  fullest  extent  the  sincerity, 
as  well  as  piety,  of  those  who  differed  from  him,  and 
whose  reasonings  he  deemed  inconclusive. 

Mr.  Heber's  character  and  conduct  as  a  parish 
priest  will  long  be  remembered  with  admiration  and 
heartfelt  gratitude.  If  he  shone  in  those  academic 
walks,  where  somq  of  his  happiest  years  were  spent, 
he  shone  no  less  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  his  "  town- 
let;"  for  as  such  Hodnet  has  been  not  improperly 
described.  If  it  be  pleasant  to  trace,  with  advancing 
years,  an  advancement  in  the  paths  of  literature,  it 
is  more  pleasing  still  to  trace  the  workings  of  Divine 
grace  in  his  soul,  and  to  perceive  a  growing  anxiety 
to  live  to  His  glory,  and  to  proclaim  His  salvation, 
by  whom  these  talents  were  bestowed.  Once  more 
to  quote  from  the  writer  referred  to  — "  How  many 
of  those  who  praise  Reginald  Heber  for  the  natural 
sweetness  of  his  disposition  and  character,  naturally 
lovely  among  men, —  how  many  think  nothing  of  that 
disposition  and  that  character  which  distinguished 
him  as  a  renewed  and  spiritual  man  before  his  God. 
Had  he  rested  in  his  natural  character,  it  might  have 
been  said  of  him,  '  And  Jesus  beholding  him  loved 
him,  and  said  unto  him,  One  thing  thou  lackest :'  he 


did  not,  however,  rest  in  that  fair  and  amiable  cha- 
racter, but  was  taught  by  the  Gospel  to  form  his 
opinion  of  himself;  and  on  his  tomb  it  might  have 
been  written,  *  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  " 

In  the  latter  part  of  1822  news  of  Bishop  Middle- 
ton's  decease  reached  this  country.  The  Right  Hon. 
Charles  W.  William  Wynn  was  at  that  time  president 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India, 
and  in  him  was  vested  the  recommendation  of  a  person 
to  fill  the  vacant  see.  He  did  not  hesitate  offering 
his  influence  on  behalf  of  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Heber, 
who,  however,  twice  declined  before  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  accept  the  preferment.  This  might  arise,  in 
no  small  degree,  from  diffidence  as  to  his  ability  to 
occupy  so  important  a  situation,  and  satisfactorily  to 
fulfil  its  various  duties ;  though  doubtless  the  thoughts 
of  leaving  behind  him  so  many  comforts,  and  exposing 
his  wife  and  family  to  the  fatigues  of  an  eastern  cli- 
mate, could  not  fail  to  have  some  weight.  Referring 
to  his  ultimate  decision,  to  a  friend  he  thus  expresses 
himself:  "  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  have  been  guided 
by  conscientious  feelings.  And  as  most  of  my  friends 
tell  me,  I  should  have  done  more  wisely,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  if  I  had  remained  at  home,  I  am  perhaps 
so  much  the  more  to  hope  that  it  has  not  been  the 
dignity  of  the  mitre,  or  the  salary  of  five  thousand 
a-year,  which  has  tempted  me.  I  often,  however, 
feel  my  heart  sink  when  1  recollect  the  sacrifice  which 
I  must  make  of  friends  such  as  few,  very  few,  have 
been  blessed  with."  The  subject  of  missions  had  long 
deeply  interested  him.  He  had  voluntarily  aided  some 
of  those  religious  societies  from  which  «ome  of  his 
friends  withheld  their  support.  His  attention  had 
been  chiefly  directed  to  the  state  of  India;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  but  his  decision  to  become  its  second 
bishop  arose  from  a  humble  desire  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  usefulness  in  that  overwhelming  diocese. 

Tiie  University  of  Oxfj)rd  presented  Mr.  Heber  with 
a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  by  diploma — the  highest 
honour  they  could  confer.  His  portrait  was  placed  iu 
the  hall  of  All  Souls.  The  inhabitants  of  Hodnet 
raised  a  subscription,  liiruxed  to  a  guinea  each,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  him  with  a  piece  of  plate  ; 
the  list  of  contributors,  however,  included  many  names 
of  the  poorest  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  22d  of  April 
Dr.  Heber  took  his  leave  of  Shropshire.  From  a  range 
of  high  grounds  near  Newport  he  turned  back  to  catch 
a  last  view  of  Hodnet,  and  then  gave  full  vent  to  his 
feelings,  declaring  "  he  should  return  to  it  no  more." 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  his  arrival  in 
London  and  the  period  of  his  sailing  was  busily  oc- 
cupied. His  last  sermon,  on  the  atonement,  was 
preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  on  i\Iay  18th.  He 
was  consecrated  at  Lambeth,  June  1st;  preached  at 
St.  Paul's  before  the  charity  children  on  the  8th 
of  June;  and  on  the  13th  received  the  valedictory 
address  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, delivered  by  Dr.  Xayc,  then  bishop  of  Bristol  ; 
to  which  he  returned  an  extemporaneous  reply,  whicli 
failed  not  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  assembled 
members.  On  the  Kith  he  sailed  with  his  family  for 
that  far-distant  land,  from  which,  in  God's  providence, 
it  was  destined  he  should  never  return.  The  ship 
safely  anchored  in  Saugor  Roads,  October  2d  j  and  on 
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his  arrival  lie  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness 
by  Lord  Amherst,  the  governor-general.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 


•'  WE  LOVE  HIM,  BECAUSE  HE  FIRST 
LOVED  US:" 

^  pennon, 

By  the  Rev.  Temple  Ciievallier,  B.D. 
Professor  of  Matliematlcs  in  the  Universitij  of  Durham ; 
and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Esh. 
1  John,  iv.  10. 
"  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us." 
In  studying  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  especi- 
ally the  New  Testament,  we  cannot  fail  to 
notice  in  what  various  lights  the  same  funda- 
mental points  of  doctrine  are  placed.     The 
immediate  object  which  each  of  the  inspired 
writers  had  in  view,  the  persons  whom  they 
addressed,  the  prejudices  which  they  had  to 
encounter,    and    even    their    own  individual 
dispositions,    often    modify    the    instruction 
which  they  deliver,    and    cause   motives    of 
different  kinds  to   be  in   turn    appealed   to, 
as  inducements  to  a  godly  and  Christian  life. 
A  peculiar  style  of  instruction,  if  we  may 
so  term  it,   is   especially  observable  in   the 
writings  of  St.  John.     No  one  can  contem- 
plate the  character  of  that  apostle,  either  as 
incidentally  portrayed  in  the  history  of  the 
other  evangelists,  or  as  more  fully  developed 
in  his  own  writings,  without  perceiving  that 
his  disposition  was  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
tender  and  affectionate  emotions.     He  was 
distinguished   above  the  rest  of  the  apostles 
by  the  love  which   our  Lord  bore   towards 
him :  he  was  especially  called  "  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved."     He  was  one  of  the  few 
chosen  apostles  who  were  selected  to  be  with 
him   in    all   those   scenes   of  which    two    or 
three   only   were  to  be   witnesses.     He  was 
admitted  to  a  higher  degree  of  intimacy  and 
familiarity  with  him  than  any  other   of  the 
apostles  (John,  xiii.  23,  24)  ;  and  it  was  to 
him   that  our  Lord,  in  his  last  agony,  be- 
queathed  the   care  of  his  own  mother,  as  a 
final  testimony  of  his  regard. 

It  might,  therefore,  have  been  anticipated 
that  St.  John  would  exemplify,  in  his  own 
character  and  in  his  own  writings,  the  maxim 
which  he  here  expresses  with  so  much  sim- 
plicity and  feeling,  "We  love  him,  because 
he  first  loved  us."  And  accordingly  we  find 
that  the  great  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God,  as 
a  motive  of  Christian  obedience,  pervades  all 
the  writings  of  St.  John,  and  animates  them 
with  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  affection. 

The  peculiar  manner  of  St.  John's  teaching 
is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  first  of  his 
epistles.  Having  delivered  the  message  which 
he  heard  of  God,  "that  God  is  light,  and  in 
him  is  no  darkness  at  all"  (1  John,  i.  5); 


and  declared,  that  "  if  we  say  that  we  have 
fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in  darkness, 
we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth"  (i.  G) ;  that 
"  if  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us ;"  but 
''  if  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness  (i.  8,  9)  ;  having- set 
forth  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  as  that  which 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  (i.  7),  and  his  inter- 
cession and  propitiation  as  offered  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  (ii.  1,  2), — the  apostle 
proceeds  to  shew  that  a  godly  life,  the  keep- 
ing of  God's  commandments,  is  a  proof  that 
the  love  of  God  is  perfected  in  those  who 
are  so  obedient  (ii.  o). 

He  again  appeals  to  the  love  of  God  to- 
wards man,  as  displayed  in  the  privileges 
granted  to  believers,  and  as  leading  them 
necessarily  to  the  love  of  one  another  (iii.  2, 
3,  10,  11);  "This  is  his  commandment," 
,he  says,  "  that  we  should  believe  on  the  name 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another, 
as  he  gave  us  commandment"  (iii.  23).  And 
in  the  fourth  chapter  he  recurs  to  the  same 
subject :  "  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another; 
for  love  is  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth 
is  born  of  God,  and  knovveth  God.  He  that 
loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God  ;  for  God  is 
love.  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of 
God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his 
only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we 
might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love,  not 
that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and 
sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 
Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to 
love  one  another"  (iv.  7-11).  "  God  is  love  ; 
and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God, 
and  God  in  him.  Herein  is  our  love  made  per- 
fect ;  that  we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day 
of  judgment :  because  as  he  is,  so  are  we  in 
this  world"  (iv.  16,  17):  his  Holy  Spirit, 
through  the  faith  which  worketh  by  love, 
transforming  his  servants,  even  in  this  world, 
into  some  resemblance  of  his  divine  perfec- 
tions. "  There  is  no  fear  in  love ;  but  per- 
fect love  casteth  out  fear  ;  because  fear  hath 
torment.  He  that  feareth  is  not  made  per- 
fect in  love.  We  love  him,  because  he  first 
loved  us'^  (iv.  18,  19). 

But  this  love,  wherever  it  is  shed  abroad 
in  the  heart  of  man,  introduces  with  it  a 
train  of  amiable  and  kindly  feelings  towards 
mankind.  We  are  naturally  more /lisposed 
to  the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures  than  to 
the  love  of  God  ;  and  by  observing  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  discharge  the  inferior  obliga- 
tion, we  may  form  some  estimate  of  the 
degree  in  which  our  hearts  are  actuated  by 
the  superior  duty.  "  If  a  man  say,  I  love 
God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar : 
for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
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hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen  ?  And  this  commandment  have 
we  from  him,  that  he  who  loveth  God  love 
his  brother  also"  (iv.  20,  21). 

Without  entering  at  length  into  the  numer- 
ous reflections  into  which  this  fruitful  subject 
would  lead,  we  will  for  the  present  consider 
the  manner  in  which  the  consciousness  of 
God's  love  towards  us  ought  to  excite  in  us 
the  reciprocal  duty  of  love  to  God  ;  and 
observe  the  importance  of  this  holy  principle 
as  a  motive  to  a  Christian  life. 

The  goodness  and  love  of  God  are  manifest 
even  in  this  world.  When  the  Almighty 
first  created  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  he 
*'  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold  it  was  very  good"  (Gen.  i.  31).  He 
encompassed  the  earth  with  a  salubrious 
atmosphere ;  warmed  and  illuminated  it  with 
lights  set  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to 
give  light  upon  the  earth,  to  divide  the  day 
from  the  night,  and  to  be  for  signs,  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years"  (i.  14-17). 
*'  Out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to 
grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight 
and  good  for  food"  (ii.  9).  He  clothed  the 
dry  land  with  verdure  ;  decorated  it  with  all 
the  beautiful  forms  and  brilliant  colours  of 
the  vegetable  creation ;  watered  it  with  the 
streams  which  run  among  the  hills,  diffusinor 
coolness  and  fertility  in  their  course  ;  en- 
circled its  shores  with  the  great  and  wide 
sea  ;  peopled  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters 
with  living  creatures  after  their  kind,  cattle 
and  creeping  thing  and  beast  of  the  field,  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of  the  sea  and 
whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths  of  the 
sea  (Ps.  viii.  8):  and  having  thus  prepared  a 
fitting  abode  for  man,  he  placed  him  last  upon 
the  earth,  the  only  rational  inhabitant  of  this 
lower  world,  the  only  one  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  who  had 
given  him  all  things  richly  to  enjoy. 

Much,  indeed,  of  the  harmony  originally 
subsisting  between  man  and  the  material 
world  has  been  since  deranged  by  the  intro- 
duction of  sin  and  its  fearful  consequences. 
The  earth  no  longer  yields  her  fruit  spon- 
taneously :  and  the  penalty  of  continual  toil 
has  passed  upon  the  whole  human  race,  until 
they  returii  to  the  ground,  whence  they  were 
taken.  But  still  we  find  that  the  predomi- 
nant character  impressed  upon  the  world  in 
which  we  dwell,  is  that  of  goodness.  *' God 
is  love,"  is  a  truth  suggested  by  all  the 
countless  variety  of  animated  beings  enjoying 
the  rich  profusion  of  his  bounty  ;  by  all  the 
numerous  instances  of  contrivance  directed 
to  a  beneficent  end,  expressly  pointing  out 
the  goodness  of  the  contriver;  by  the  various 
adaptations  of  wise  means  used  to  accomplish 
purposes  which  are  evidently  merciful. 


Thus,  in  all  ages,  God  has  not  left  himself 
without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and 
gave  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons, 
filling  men's  hearts  with  food  and  gladness 
(Acts,  xiv.  17).  And  whoever  has  been  once 
made  conscious  from  whom  all  his  temporal 
blessings  proceed,  has  received  an  invitation 
to  "  love  God,  because  he  first  loved  us." 

Assuredly  there  are  thousands,  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  upon  whom  these  lessons  have 
not  been  lost ;  men,  who  have  learned  habi- 
tually to  refer  all  their  enjoyments  and  bless- 
ings of  whatever  kind  to  Him  who  gave 
them.  To  a  man  who  is  blessed  with  such 
a  happy  frame  of  mind,  the  whole  material 
world  is  as  one  vast  temple,  in  which  the 
worship  of  God  may  be  continually  cele- 
brated. If  he  walks  forth  into  the  fields,  as 
Isaac  was  wont  do,  to  meditate  at  eventide 
(Gen.  xxiv.  63),  he  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  objects  which  direct  his  thoughts  to  his 
heavenly  Father,  who  made  and  sustains 
them  all.  The  freshness  and  fragrance  of 
the  face  of  nature — the  animation  and  cheer- 
fulness of  living  creatures,  or  the  tranquil 
calmness  of  their  repose — the  agreeable  and 
salutary  vicissitude  of  light  and  darkness, 
and  the  change  of  seasons, — all  these  lead  his 
thoughts  above  this  world,  and  teach  him 
how  great,  how  wise,  how  good  is  God,  who 
makes  his  sun  to  shine  upon  the  evil  and 
upon  the  good,  and  sends  his  rain  upon  the 
just  and  upon  the  unjust  (Matt.  v.  45). 

But  great  as  are  the  blessings  which  our 
heavenly  Father  has  poured  around  us  in 
this  Yiie^  and  forcibly  as  we  are  therefore 
called  to  "  love  him,  because  he  first  loved 
us,"  they  are  now  mentioned  only  to  shew 
the  perfect  harmony  which,  in  this  respect, 
subsists  between  the  world  of  nature  and  the 
world  of  grace.  For  in  the  passage  before 
us,  St.  John  is  speaking  exclusively  of  that 
transcendent  love  of  God  which  is  displayed 
to  us,  as  fallen  creatures,  in  the  great  work 
of  our  redemption  through  the  sacrifice  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  works  of  creation  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  are  displayed  ;  in  his  adapta- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  his  works  to  the 
use  of  sentient  and  rational  beings,  his  loving- 
kindness  is  plainly  shewn.  But  all  this 
is  but  as  a  shadow,  compared  with  that 
manifestation  of  his  love  by  which  sinful 
men  are  made  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of 
eternal  life.  "  In  this  was  manifested  the 
love  of  God  toward  us,  because  that  God 
sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is 
love :  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he 
loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins"  (1  John,  iv.  9,  10). 
In  these  and  the  like  declarations  of  Scrip- 
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ture,  the  salvation  of  man  is  referred  entirely 
to  tlie  love  and  free  mercy  of  almighty  God. 
Man  in  his  fallen  state  had  neither  the 
power  nor  tlie  will  to  turn  to  God.  The  love 
of  God,  as  his  spiritual  Father,  was  dead  in 
him ;  and  to  revive  it  within  his  heart  was 
to  create  him  anew.  Fallen  man  then  did 
not  love  God ;  fallen  man  now  does  not, 
until  he  is  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind. 
But  although  man  could  not  first  love  God, 
God  loved  man ;  for  "  God  is  love."  And 
of  that  love  the  most  excellent  and  glorious 
proof  is,  that  "  he  has  given  us  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  And  whoever  has  any  notion  of  the 
heinousness  of  sin  in  the  sight  of  Him  who 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  and 
of  the  inestimable  value  of  his  own  soul, — 
whoever  acknowledges  that  of  himself  he 
could  do  no  good  thing,  but  knows  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  made  unto  him  "  wisdom, 
and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption"  (1  Cor.  i.  30), — will  feel,  that 
this  love  of  God  towards  him  calls  upon  him 
to  *'  love  God,  because  he  first  loved  us." 

But  here  again  the  deadness  of  the  heart 
to  spiritual  things  is  often  found  to  interpose 
a  barrier  between  God  and  man.  However 
natural  it  may  appear  to  return  love  for  love, 
the  heart  of  man,  since  the  fall,  is  so  cold  to 
blessings  of  a  spiritual  nature  as  to  be  often 
insensible  of  this  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
the  love  of  God  displayed  in  our  redemption 
through  Jesus  Christ.  And  here,  where  all 
other  means  might  fail,  it  has  pleased  God 
to  give  an  additional  instance  of  his  tender- 
ness towards  mankind,  by  promising  the 
influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  quicken  our 
hearts,  and  animate  our  affections,  and  incite 
in  our  minds  good  desires,  and  make  us  to 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  one  of  the 
chief  of  which  is  love  (Gal.  v.  22). 

Such  being  the  motives  inviting  us  to 
'*  love  God,  because  he  first  loved  us,"  and 
such  the  means  by  which  that  love  of  God 
is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  let  us  now 
briefly  consider  what  are  the  effects  which 
this  love  ought  to  produce  in  the  mind  of 
the  faithful  Christian. 

"  We  love  him,"  says  the  apostle,  "  because 
he  first  loved  us."  The  experience  which  the 
faithful  Christian  has  had  of  God's  love  to- 
wards himself,  and  his  knowledge  that  this 
love  is  an  earnest  of  what  God  will  still 
accomplish  in  him;  his  confidence  that,  as 
God  has  delivered  him  from  so  great  a  death — 
even  eternal  death  —  and  doth  deliver,  so 
he  will  yet  deliver  him  (2  Cor.  i.  10), — is  a 
constant  and  active  principle,  leading  him 
into  all  godliness  of  living. 

He  who  thus  loves  God,  because  God  has 


first  loved  him,  regards  God  as  his  heavenly 
Father  ;  and  all  the  duties  which  flow  from 
this  filial  relation  will  spring  forth  as  waters 
from  a  plentiful  and  living  fountain.  His 
obedience  no  longer  arises  from  servile  fear. 
He  no  longer  regards  God  as  a  severe  master, 
nor  his  service  as  a  task.  The  Holy  Spirit 
sanctifies  and  renews  his  mind ;  so  that  his 
fear  of  God  becomes  the  reverence  of  a  son, 
and  his  service  towards  God  perfect  freedom. 
The  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart 
illuminates  all  within  with  a  clear  and  cheer- 
ful light.  He  perceives,  in  all  the  passages 
of  his  life,  whether  they  introduce  him  to 
blessings  or  to  trials,  the  hand  of  his  hea- 
venly Father,  still  leading,  protecting,  sus- 
taining, cheering ;  and  he  trusts  to  go  on 
from  strength  to  strength,  till  hope  shall  be 
perfected  in  glory. 

But  here  some  persons  of  timid  and  de- 
sponding dispositions  may  be  ready  to  say, 
that,  however  strong  a  principle  the  love  of 
God  may  be,  they  still  find  that  their  faith  — 
which  they  yet  trust  to  be  a  real  faith — is 
too  weak  to  afford  such  consolation  and 
support  as  others  are  blessed  with.  They 
acknowledge  how  great  is  the  love  of  God 
towards  them  in  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son  to  die  for  their  sins ;  they  look  for  sal- 
vation to  no  other  means  ;  they  are  ready  to 
receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word, 
which  is  able  to  save  their  souls :  but  they 
still  experience  such  a  coldness  in  their  devo- 
tion, and  such  a  want  of  comfort  in  their 
religious  exercises,  that  they  are  ready  to 
be  weary  and  faint  in  their  minds.  The 
terrors  of  the  Lord  will  often  set  themselves 
in  array  before  them  ;  and  when  they  read 
that  "  there  is  no  fear  in  love ;  but  perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear,  because  fear  hath  tor- 
ment: he  that  feareth  is  not  made  perfect 
in  love," —  forthwith  they  are  ready  to  con- 
clude that  their  hearts  are  not  yet  influenced 
by  the  love  of  God. 

Let  such  timid  believers  remember,  that 
the  present  comfort  derived  from  religion  is 
no  where  laid  down  as  the  criterion  by  which 
the  sincerity  of  our  faith  is  to  be  tried.  The 
pathway  of  tlie  Christian  sometimes  leads 
through  the  valley  of  Baca  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6), 
where  the  streams  are  filled  with  w^ater,  as 
well  as  over  those  lofty  and  airy  mountains, 
from  which  may  be  caught,  as  it  were,  a  dis- 
tant glance  at  the  promised  land.  The  word 
of  God  stands  sure,  notwithstanding  the 
weakness  of  his  servants.  God,  who  is  truth 
itself,  has  promised  that  he  will  not  break 
the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax  (Is.  xlii.  o);  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  his  Son  shall  have  everlasting  life  (John, 
iii.  15,  36  ;  xi.  25).  "  This  is  the  record, 
that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and 
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this  life  is  in  his  Son :  he  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life"  (1  John,  v.  11).  Nay,  further, 
"  God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  shew 
unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability 
of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath :  that 
by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a 
strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for  refuge 
to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us ; 
which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul, 
sure  and  stedfast"  (Heb.  vi.  17,  18). 

If  any,  then,  who  are  sincerely  looking 
unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  their 
faith  (Heb.  xii.  2),  are  yet  cast  down  and 
fearful  in  mind,  let  such  know  that  all  men 
have  their  trials ;  and  that  such  weaknesses 
have  often  been  experienced  by  many  ser- 
vants of  God,  whose  hearts  alone  have  been 
conscious  of  their  own  bitterness.  Let  them 
adopt  the  language  of  the  psalmist,  "  Why 
art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art 
thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope  thou  in 
God  ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the 
health  of  my  countenance,  and  my  God" 
(Ps.  xlii.  11).  And  may  the  God  of  hope 
fill  them  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing, 
that  they  may  abound  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Rom.  xv.  13). 

But  the  more  common  error  of  mankind  is 
of  a  totally  different  character  from  this  timid 
and  shrinking  apprehension.  It  is  the  error 
of  indifference  and  self-satisfaction.  There 
are  thousands  who  are  ready  to  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  have  the  love  of  God,  while 
their  hearts  are  yet  far  from  him ;  who  have 
never  perhaps  performed  one  action  with  the 
pure  and  simple  view  of  obedience  to  him. 
And  if  those  who  are  weak  in  faith  require 
encouragement,  those  whose  faith  is  thus 
proved  to  be  merely  nominal  must  be  warned 
that  they  who  love  God  keep  his  command- 
ments, and  do  those  things  which  are  pleas- 
ing in  his  sight ;  that  where  the  love  of  God 
really  exists,  it  must  shew  itself  in  all  holi- 
ness and  purity  of  living,  and  especially  in 
active  charity  and  good-will  towards  our 
fellow-creatures,  both  in  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual things  ;  for  thus  saith  the  Scripture, 
*'  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his 
brother,  he  is  a  liar :  for  he  that  loveth  not 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  And 
this  commandment  have  we  from  him,  that 
he  who  loveth  God  love  his  brother  also" 
(1  John,  iv.  20,  21). 

STRAY  PAPERS.—No.  III. 

BY  MISS  M.  A.  STODART. 

The  "  Ecce  Homo:' 
During  a  late  visit  to   the   National  Gallery,  after 
glancing  over  the  high  imaginings  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  graceful  forms  of  Caracci,  the  glowing  tints  of 


Rubens,  the  careful  and  classical  landscapes  of  Claude, 
my  eye  yia?,  riveted,  as  by  magic,  on  the  "  Ecce  Homo" 
of  Correggio.  The  subject  of  the  picture,  through 
the  excellent  engraving  made  from  it  by  Agostino 
Caracci,  is  doubtless  familiar  to  many  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  original;  and  many 
therefore  may  understand  the  feeling  with  which  I  sat 
down  opposite  the  wonderful  work,  yielding  myself  up 
to  the  thoughts  and  varied  emotions  which  it  was  cal- 
culated to  call  forth. 

I  gazed  intently  upon  this  astonishing  production 
of  a  master-mind,  but  not  with  an  eye  to  the  mechani- 
cal execution  :  form,  light  and  shade,  and  colouring, 
the  three  great  points  which  exercise  an  artist's  atten- 
tion in  expressing  his  ideas,  were  then  little  to  me. 
The  idea  was  expressed  —  forcibly,  wonderfully  ex- 
pressed;—  and  I  felt  conscious  that  I  was,  in  Pome 
degree,  grasping  it.  The  thouglits  which  had  burst 
with  joy-giving  power  over  the  mind  of  Correggio 
himself  while  contemplating  a  picture  of  llafTaelle, 
were  present  to  my  mind ;  and  1  rejoiced  too,  to  feel, 
in  any,  even  the  lowest,  degree,  a  sympathy  with  the 
workings  of  a  loftier  mind, — a  respondent  chord  within 
to  the  touch  of  a  master's  hand  ! 

The  room  in  which  I  sat  was  crowded  to  excess  ;  but 
the  busy  movement  of  human  forms  faded  from  my 
eye,  and  the  busy  hum  of  human  voices  fell  unnoticed 
on  my  ear,  as  I  bent  an  earnest  gaze  on  the  picture 
which  spoke  so  mournfully,  yet  so  solemnly,  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  my  Saviour.  I  looked  on  the  fettered  hands, 
the  pierced  brow,  the  falling  drops  of  blood,  and  the 
pale  countenance  ;  but  these  were  merely  the  external 
emblems  of  the  Man  of  sorrows :  there  was  a  deeper 
working  within,  which  the  painter  had  caught,  under- 
stood, and  expressed.  "  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye 
that  pass  by  ?  behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
like  unto  my  sorrow,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted 
me  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger."  Yes,  I  read  the  un- 
utterable anguish  of  that  look — the  agonising  suffering 
evidenced  in  every  nerve,  in  every  sinew,  and  diffused 
over  the  whole  figure  —  the  weight  of  woe  which  man 
cannot  imagine,  and  which  mere  man  could  not  have 
borne — the  earnest  petition,  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible," 
and  the  uncompromisingsubmission, "nevertheless,  not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  And  while  I  gazed,  my 
mind  was  far  away :  the  hall  of  Herod,  the  tribunal  of 
Pilate,  the  cross  of  Calvary,  were  before  my  mind's  eye ; 
and  upon  my  mind's  ear  were  the  cry  of  the  infuriated 
multitude,  "  Crucify  him  !  crucify  him  1"  the  curses  of 
the  rude  soldiery,  the  cruel  tauntings  of  the  haughty 
priests.  It  was  for  me — for  me  !  to  save  my  soul  from 
hell — that  the  Son  of  God  thus  suffered,  bled,  and 
died,  —  and  fearful  thoughts  of  the  weight  of  that  sin, 
for  which  such  a  penalty  was  paid,  rose,  with  agonising 
power,  before  me.  That  pictured  eye  and  brow,  ma- 
jestic in  suffering,  but  deeply  expressive  of  it,  spoke 
to  my  inmost  soul,  and  seemed  to  inquire,  "  Lovest 
thou  me  ?"  That  look  appeared  to  entreat  me  to 
yield  myself  up  to  Him,  who  had  yielded  himself 
wholly  for  me — to  labour  in  his  cause,  and  to  his  glory 
— and  to  esteem  no  act  of  self-denial  too  great  as  an 
evidence  of  gratitude  to  such  a  Master.  It  told  me 
that,  by  every  tie  of  honour,  by  every  tie  of  gratitude, 
I  am  bound  to  serve  him  for  time  and  for  eternity — to 
be  employed,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  he  will.  "  Bought 
with  a  price," — and  what  a  price! — can  I,  may  I, 
refuse  to  bear  any  burden  which  He,  who  bore  the 
cross  for  me,  may  choose  to  place  upon  me  ? 

There  are  persons  who  may  dread  some  lurking 
idolatry  in  the  feelings  just  described,  or  who  may 
even  draw  from  them  a  justification  of  a  fearful  branch 
of  the  apostacy  of  tlie  Romish  Church.  To  such  I  can 
only  answer,  that  as  for  kneeling  before  that  picture,  1 
recoil  from  the  thought,  1  gazed  on  it  as  the  won- 
derful embodying  of  the  thoughts  of  a  finely  con- 
stituted mind,  upon  the  event  the  most  deeply  inter- 
esting, and  the  most  important  that  ever  occurred ; 
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but  I  felt,  distinctly  felt,  the  whole  time,  that  I  was 
surveying  a  human  production.  It  was  not  my 
Saviour  —  it  was  not  even  a  correct  representation  of 
what  he  was  when  in  the  tlesh  —  it  was  but  an  imagi- 
nary likeness.  Never  would  I  forget  that  we  "  walk 
hy  faith,  and  not  by  sight;"  we  rest  our  hopes  on  an 
invisible  Lord,  "  whom,  having  not  seen,  we  love;  in 
whom,  though  now  we  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  we 
rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory."  I 
pity  the  poor  deluded  llomanisti  but  I  hate  his  delu- 
sion, dishonouring  to  Christ,  and  fatal  to  the  souls 
of  men. 

But  another  reflection  arises  while  considering  the 
power  of  the  tine  arts  in  exciting  devotional  feelings. 
Supposing  the  feelings  thus  kindled  to  be  lawful,  and 
kept  within  safe  bounds,  are  they  of  a  wholesome 
nature?  do  they  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  soul, 
the  well-being  of  the  spiritual  man  ?  The  inquiry  is 
important.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  I  have 
deeply  felt,  it  is  the  danger  of  resting  in  what  has 
been  called  the  poetry  of  religion ;  of  mistaking  hu- 
man excitement  for  real  devotion  ;  of  confounding  two 
things  so  essentially  different  as  the  play  of  imagina- 
tion, and  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  have 
dreaded  it  for  myself,  and  often,  in  these  days  of  ex- 
citement, I  have  dreaded  it  for  others  also.  Not 
that  we  are  required,  with  stoical  severity,  to  lop  off 
all  the  ornamental  faculties  which  are  bestowed  on 
man  ;  but  neither  are  they,  with  Epicurean  license,  to 
be  allowed  an  unrestricted  luxuriance.  The  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  religion  of  principles  and  actions, 
not  of  mere  impressions.  "  Passive  habits,"  we  are 
taught  by  a  high  authority,*  "  are  weakened  by  repe- 
tition, active  habits  are  strengthened."  It  may  there- 
fore be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  if  passive  impres- 
sions do  not  lead  to  action,  their  eilect  is  decidedly 
injurious  to  the  character. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  passing  a 
sweeping  censure  on  the  class  of  impressions  of  which 
1  am  now  writing.  They  may  lead  to  real  commu- 
nion with  God  in  Christ,  and  thus  be  instrumental  in 
fostering  and  strengthening  the  exotic  graces  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  plants  in  the  unkindly  soil  of  the 
human  heart.  The  last  Good  Friday  which  that 
eminent  servant  of  God,  the  late  llev.  Legh  Rich- 
mond spent  on  earth,  was  spent,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, in  solemn  prayerful  meditation  before  an  ex- 
quisite engraving  from  Guido's  picture  of  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns ;  and  doubtless  it  was  a  day  of 
sweet  communion  with  the  Master  whom  he  loved. 
Imagination  must,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  be 
kept  under  the  direction  and  correction  of  faith  and 
reason  ;  it  must,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  a  meta- 
phor, be  chained  captive  to  the  triumphant  chariot  of 
Messiah.  15ut  if  that  which,  taken  by  itself,  is  but  of 
the  earth  earthy,  be  mistaken  for  that  which  is  pure 
and  heavenly,  the  mistake  is  fearful,  and  it  may  be 
fatal.  We  may  be  feeding  our  minds  on  the  husks  of 
this  world,  while  we  imagine  that  we  are  nourishing 
our  souls  with  the  bread  that  cometh  down  from 
heaven ;  we  may  be  increasing  rapidly  in  spiritual 
pride,  or  even  in  common  earthly  vanity,  while  Satan, 
who  is  ever  at  hand  to  deceive,  tells  us  that  religion 
within  us  is  growing  and  flourishing.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  even  they  who  have  entered  by 
the  strait  gate,  and  are  treading  the  narrow  way,  may 
be  deceived  and  retarded  ;  and  could  the  reasons  of 
the  Lord's  dealings  with  his  people  be  laid  open  to 
our  view  in  this  world,  many  a  painful  application 
might  be  traced  up  to  the  secret  indulgence  of  evil 
thought,  the  bewildering  workings  of  deceitful  imagi- 
nation. Difierently  constituted  minds  are  exi)osed  to 
different  temptations,  and  well  does  Satan  know  how 
to  adapt  his  arts  to  each  ;  but  (and  let  us  be  thankful 
for  the  blessed  assurance)  "  the  Lord  knoweth  our 
frame  ;"  knows  exactly  our  weakness,  our  ignorance^ 
*  Bishop  Butlcj. 


our  proneness  to  wander  from  him ;  and  even  when 
we  think  not  of  him,  he  is  near  to  guard,  to  instruct, 
and  to  guide. 

Correggio's  picture  has  led  me  a  long  way ;  it  has 
led  me  to  the  dangers  of  unbridled  imagination,  to 
the  temptations  of  our  arch-enemy,  and  to  the  loving- 
kindness  of  our  ever-present  and  almighty  Friend. 
In  closing  my  paper,  I  retrace  my  steps.  Our  blessed 
Saviour,  when  on  earth,  habitually  connected  visible 
with  invisible  objects,  and  drew  from  things  present 
and  tangible  important  moral  lessons;  and  would 
that  every  object  that  we  contemplate  could  be  the 
means  of  leading  us  unto  Him!  Faith  grows  by 
exercise.  The  Grecian  fable  of  the  monster's  re- 
ceiving strength  each  time  that  he  touched  his  mother 
earth,  may  speak  to  the  heart  even  of  the  Christian. 
To  grow  in  grace,  we  must  be  ever  going  to  the  source 
of  grace — the  manna  of  yesterday  will  not  do  for  to-day ; 
and  the  descriptive,  distinguishing  mark  of  the  believer 
is,  that  he  is  ever  "  coming"  to  the  living  stone  ;  his 
experience  is,  that  he  gains  by  every  touch  fresh  strength 
and  fresh  vigour.  We  must  be  living  in  Christ ;  we  must 
be  living  upon  him  ;  we  must  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
or  we  are  "  none  of  his."  There  is  no  poetry  in  this 
statement — no  enthusiasm — no  idle  play  of  fancy ;  it 
is  a  sober  scriptural  truth,  and  a  truth  of  eternal 
moment  to  the  writer  and  to  every  reader. 

LITURGICAL  HINTS.— No.  LXV. 

"  Uiulcrstandest  tli,ou  what  thou  readcst?"— Jc/5,  viii.  30. 
St.  Matthew's  Day.     Sept.  21. 

The  Collect. — (1.)  "  O  almighty  God,  who  by  thy 
blessed  Son  didst  call  Matthew  from  the  receipt  of 
custom  to  be  an  apostle  and  evangelist."  Matt.  ix. 
9  ;  X.  2,  3,  5,  7 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5. 

(2.)  "  Grant  us  grace  to  forsake  all  covetous  desires, 
and  inordinate  love  of  riches."  Luke,  xii.  15;  Ps. 
Ixii.  10;  Luke,  xviii.  22-24;  1  Tim.  vi.  8-11;  Heb. 
xiii.  5;  Luke,  xix.  1-19. 

(3.)  "  And  to  follow  the  same  thy  son  .Jesus  Christ, 
who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  thee  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  one  God,  world  without  end.  Amen."  Psalm 
cxix.  3(>;  Matt.  viii.  19,  20;  2  Cor.  viii.  9;  Matt, 
xvi.  24,  26 ;  John,  x.  27  ;  Luke,  xiv.  33  ;  1  John,  ii.  6  ; 
Luke,  xviii.  28-30;  John,  xii.  26'. 

The  ErisTLE  (2  Cor.  iv.  1-6)  is  fitly  chosen  for  the 
occasion,  as  it  contains  St.  Paul's  expression  of  thanks 
to  God  for  calling  him  into  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
The  circumstances  of  Paul's  conversion  were,  indeed, 
far  more  extraordinary  than  those  of  St.  INIatthew's. 
But  there  was  a  similarity  in  the  cases.  Both  were 
called  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  both  were 
unlikely  subjects,  according  to  the  measures  of  man's 
calculation,  to  be  "  endued  with  so  singular  a  benefit." 
"  Seeing  we  have  this  ministry,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  as 
we  have  received  mercy,  we  faint  not."  No  troubles, 
dangers,  nor  distresses,  should  cause  any  of  the  faithful 
serva'nts  of  God  to  faint,  who  have  received  mercy  or 
favour  from  God  to  be  put  into  the  ministry.  They 
are  to  renounce  all  the  corruptions  of  their  fonner 
state,  and  to  deliver  the  Gospel,  in  all  things  neces- 
sary to  be  known,  with  plainness  and  perspicuity.  If 
the  Gospel  be  hid  to  any,  this  is  no  argument  of  the 
Gospel's  obscurity,  but  of  the  darkness  of  the  minds 
of  those  who  refuse  it ;  who  are  blinded  by  Satan,  the 
god  of  this  world,  who  fills  the  minds  of  evil  men  with 
ignorance  and  error,  with  passion  and  prejudice,  lest 
the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  should  penetrate 
their  souls.  The  apostles  sought  not  their  own  glory, 
but  to  advance  Christ ;  they  were  servants  for  the 
Church's  interest.  Christ  must  first  shine  into  the 
hearts  of  ministers  by  his  Holy  Spirit ;  and  then,  but 
not  until  then,  will  they  savingly  enlighten  others. 

The  Gospel*  is  Matt.  ix.  9-13.     The  words  with 

*  Abridged  from  Bp.  Ileber's  Parish  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  Ser- 
mon for  Si.  Matthew's  day. 
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which  it  begins  inform  us  of  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
great  apostle  and  evangelist,  St.  Matthew,  was  joined 
to  tlie  number  of  Christ's  immediate  followers.  And 
in  this  short  history  many  facts  are  expressed,  or 
understood,  which  may  both  confirm  our  faith  in  the 
truth  of  our  Saviour's  divine  authority;  and  shew 
forth  in  lively  colours  the  freedom  and  riches  of  his 
grace  ;  and  enforce  on  our  minds  and  practice  the 
necessity  of  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedience  to  every 
command  which  he  may  lay  on  us,  and  to  every  sacri- 
fice which  he  may  see  fit  to  require  at  our  hands. 

And  first,  the  mawner  in  which  our  Saviour  called 
St.  Matthew,  and  the  ready  obedience  and  public 
expressions  of  joy  with  which  he,  on  his  part,  received 
the  call,  must  very  strongly  confirm  our  faith  in  the 
divine  authority  and  mission  of  Jesus.  St.  Matthew 
was  by  no  means  a  person  likely  to  be  led  by  interest 
to  enter  into  our  Saviour's  service,  or  to  be  deluded 
into  it  by  a  blind  enthusiasm,  or  by  the  crafty  pre- 
tences of  a  deceiver.  He  was  a  publican,  or  receiver 
of  the  taxes  —  a  situation  which  was  always  held  by 
wealthy  and  responsible  men, — it  was  a  situation  in 
which  wealth  was  absolutely  necessary,  since  the  pub- 
licans were  bound  in  very  large  sums,  to  the  amount 
sometimes  of  many  thousand  pounds,  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  their  office;  and  since  the^place  itself  was  so 
gainful,  that  considerable  sums  were  often  laid  out  in 
its  purchase.  And  that  St.  Matthew  himself  was  rich, 
we  have  an  additional  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
information  given  us  by  St.  Luke,  that,  on  his  being 
thus  called,  Matthew  (or,  as  St.  Luke  names  him, 
Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  it  being  very  common  for 
the  Jews  to  have  more  names  than  one) — that  Mat- 
thew made  Jesus  and  his  disciples  *'  a  great  feast  in 
his  own  house,"  at  which  a  great  company  of  persons, 
of  the  same  profession  with  himself,  were  assembled. 
But  to  a  man  thus  situated,  a  wealthy  man,  a  man  in 
a  place  under  government,  which  of  itself  gave  him 
what  we  should  call  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  a  man  of 
business,  and  of  the  world,  what  inducement  could  be 
found  but  a  sincere  faith  in  Christ,  to  lead  him  to 
abandon  at  a  word  all  these  worldly  advantages,  and 
to  enter  into  the  ministry  of  one  who  literally  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head  ? 

Secondly,  the  history  of  Matthew  may  set  forth,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  freedom,  and  riches,  and  saving 
power  of  grace ;  inasmuch  as,  first,  the  situation  in 
life  and  the  former  habits  of  Matthew  were  such  as, 
humanly  speaking,  no  person  would  expect  to  derive 
from  them  a  saint  or  an  apostle  :  and  secondly,  since 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  no  admiration  of  his 
doctrine,  no  general  assent  to  the  opinion  that  he  was 
really  the  person  foretold  by  the  ancient  prophets, 
would  have  been  sufficient,  without  the  preventing 
and  furthering  grace  of  the  Almighty,  to  move  a  man  to 
so  great  a  sacrifice  of  interest,  so  great  a  change  in 
his  habits,  his  views,  his  cares,  and  his  pleasures,  as 
that  which  is  recorded  of  St.  INIatthew.  Though  the 
office  of  publican  was  not  in  itself  unlawful,  and  though 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  St.  Matthew  himself 
had  been  a  wicked  or  dishonest  man  even  before  he 
met  with  our  Saviour,  yet  was  his  profession  such  as 
a  very  pious  or  conscientious  man  would  hardly  have 
chosen  ;  since  the  publicans  or  tax-gatherers  of  the 
Romans  were  looked  on  as  traitors  to  their  country, 
and  as  drawing  wealth  out  of  the  general  misery ;  and 
because  their  way  of  life  obliged  them  very  often  to  be 
in  the  company  of  heathens,  whereby  they  would  be 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  eating  of  meats,  and 
joining  in  conversations,  which  were  expressly  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  Moses.  It  was  a  profession,  too,  so 
odious  to  the  Jews,  and  the  persons  who  followed  it 
were  so  universally  accounted  sinners,  that  if  God  saw 
as  man  seeth,  or  if  God  had  not  designed  to  shew  the 
freedom  of  his  grace,  and  to  give  hope  that  no  class 
of  men  are  shut  out  from  it,  and  that  no  circumstances 


are  so  unfavourable  as  to  destroy  its  efficacy,  we  may 
be  sure  that  Christ  would  not  have  chosen  a  publican 
for  one  of  his  twelve  apostles.  In  truth,  however, 
this  action  is  only  a  single  instance  of  that  mercy 
which  is  in  every  age  set  forth  by  him.  And  we 
daily  find  the  effects  of  his  Holy  Spirit  shining  forth 
in  the  conversion  of  those  from  whose  habits  and  cir- 
cumstances such  happiness  was  least  to  be  expected  ; 
while  others,  far  more  favourably  situated,  are  seen 
to  go  in  a  state  of  utter  blindness  to  their  spiritual 
advantages,  or  contented,  at  most,  with  a  general 
decency  of  conduct,  and  with  that  fatal  reliance  on  the 
praise  or  countenance  of  mankind,  which  is  the  dead- 
liest enemy  to  true  religion. 

We  may  learn,  thinUi/,  from  the  history  of  St. 
Matthew,  the  necessity  of  our  immediate  and  cheerful 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  God.  When  our  Saviour 
called  him  to  arise  and  follow  him,  he  called  him  to 
give  up  a  gainful  profession  for  a  life  of  hardship,  and 
toil,  and  danger  ;  he  called  him  to  expose  himself  to 
the  mockery  of  his  former  companions ;  to  the  scoffs 
of  the  wise  and  learned  among  his  countrymen  ;  to 
the  persecution  of  men  in  power:  he  called  him  to 
enter  into  a  situation  for  which  neither  his  former 
habits,  nor,  as  he  might  plead,  his  general  educa- 
tion suited  him.  Should  we  have  wondered  if,  under 
such  circumstances,  St.  IVIatthew  had  offered  an 
excuse  ?  But  he  arose  immediately,  and  followed 
him  with  joy,  as  having  obtained  the  highest  honour 
which  mortal  man  could  obtain.  When  we  compare 
this  conduct  with  our  own,  can  our  hearts  answer 
that  our  behaviour  has  always  resembled  that  of 
Matthew  ?  Is  there  no  instance  which  we  can  re- 
collect, in  which  our  duty  was  as  clearly  shewn  to 
us  as  Matthew's  duty  was  to  him;  though  not  by 
the  voice  of  a  present  Saviour,  yet  by  his  written 
words,  and  by  the  words  of  his  ministers;  and  in 
which,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  have  been  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  follow  its  dictates?  Let  us  sacrifice, 
without  delay,  whatever  earthly  desire  or  earthly 
advantage  may  interfere  with  our  salvation ;  imploring 
the  grace  of  that  God  who  called  Matthew  from  the 
receipt  of  custom  to  be  a  prophet  and  evangelist,  that 
we  may,  in  like  manner,  forsake  whatsoever  hindereth 
us  in  our  course  to  heaven,  and  from  following  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God. 


CJc  Cabuwt. 

Heaven. — O  thou  city  of  God  above,  thou  Church 
triumphant !  very  excellent  things  are  spoken  of  thee. 
In  thee  there  is  no  yesterday  nor  to-day ;  in  thee  is 
no  birth-  nor  burying-day,  no  leading  into  captivity, 
nor  crying  in  the  streets :  if  we  desire  fairness,  in 
thee  is  fairness  as  the  sun  ;  if  music,  in  thee  is  the 
melody  of  angels ;  if  we  desire  pleasure,  in  thee  is 
fulness  of  pleasure  for  evermore  ;  if  we  desire  security, 
in  thee  there  is  no  alteration ;  if  concord,  in  thee 
is  all  consent;  if  continuance  of  joy,  in  thee  is  all 
eternity.  Come  again  yet  awhile,  and  let  us  behold  a 
little,  in  our  contemplation,  the  choirs  of  angels  and 
archangels  pi-aising  God,  and  seeing  that  holy  One 
that  makes  all  holy,  and  singing  with  tunes  comfort- 
able and  voices  indefatigable,  day  and  night,  that 
sweet  song,  **  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  Almighty, 
which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come."  Let  us  heboid 
how  they  enjoy  that  tranquillity  which  hath  no  disturb- 
ance ;  how  they  have  that  knowledge  which  hath  no 
error ;  how  they  practise  that  love  which  hath  no 
offence ;  the  more  they  love,  the  more  they  desire  to 
love.  He  that  hath  tasted  a  bitter  potion,  and  after- 
ward tasteth  honey,  the  taste  thereof  must  needs  be 
sweet  unto  him,  far  above  the  former  taste.  Will 
not,  then,  this  blessedness  be  acceptable,  sweet,  and 
comfortable,  after  all  the  sorrows  of  a  transitory  life  ? 
— FroJn  Disce  Mori,  by  Chris.  Sit  t Ion. 
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How    AMIABLE    ARE    THY   TABERNACLES,    O    LoRD 

OF  Hosts!  —  God  is  love:  wherever  he  dwells,  the 
place  must  be  lovely.  His  tabernacles  are  the 
places  where  he  meets  his  people,  affording  them 
the  plentiful  supplies  of  all  things  necessary  for 
their  soul's  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  himself  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent,  whom  to  know  is 
eternal  life:  there  he  graciously  reveals  himself  unto 
his  people,  in  all  the  endearments  of  an  affectionate 
r.'ither  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  all  the  love  of  a  God  in 
covenant  with  them  in  the  same  Jesus.  Where  God 
iianifests  his  presence,  all  must  he  amiable.  His 
,  loudy,  fiery  pillar  speaks  his  majesty,  glory,  power, 
and  love ;  his  enemies  are  terrified ;  his  children, 
encouraged  by  him,  put  their  trust  in  him,  glory  in 
him  as  a  holy  and  just  God,  as  a  God  of  infinite  love 
and  amazing  condescension.  What  holy  intercourse, 
what  sweet  communion,  is  carried  on  in  God's  house  of 
prayer  with  himself  and  the  redeemed  by  Christ, 
when  he  condescends  to  draw  near  to  them  who  are 
drawing  nigh  unto  him ;  when  he  regards  their  sup- 
plications, and  restores  comfort  to  iiis  mourners, 
lifting  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  them,  and 
causing  their  hearts  to  leap  for  joy  !  The  convinced 
sinner  comes  and  hears  of  divine  love  in  God's  giving 
his  Son  for  sinners  and  to  sinners  ;  and  through  the 
loving  operation  of  the  Spirit,  his  heart  is  open  to 
receive  the  loving  Saviour.  The  struggling  warfaring 
Christian,  encouraged  by  the  same  love  of  God,  is 
making  continual  application  to  Christ,  because  he  is 
convinced  that  in  him  it  pleased  the  Father  all  fulness 
should  dwell.  The  poor,  mourning,  grieving  back- 
slider finds  God  telling  him  he  will  heal  his  back- 
slidings,  because  he  has  loved  him  freely.  The  sick 
and  afflicted  believer  rejoices  in  his  afflictions,  when 
he  hears  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  Lord  that  his 
afflictions  are  appointed  of  the  God  of  love,  and  tokens 
of  his  fatherly  affection. — Rev.  J.  IV.  Peers. 

Religious  Privileges. — That  which  we  have  long 
uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  we  are  too  apt  to  undervalue 
and  overlook.  Hence,  if  personal  comforts,  ease, 
healtii,  faculties,  and  limbs,  have  been  continued,  how 
seldom  do  we  offer  up  praises  and  thanksgivings  for 
the  same !  Thus  it  is  with  our  national  favours. 
Annual  returns  of  fruitful  harvests,  freedom  from 
tremendous  judgments,  and  peace  and  liberty,  do  not 
call  forth,  in  a  suitable  manner,  our  devout  acknow- 
ledgments. And  thus,  alas  !  it  is  also  with  our  spi- 
ritual blessings  ;  the  free  use  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
the  faithful  preaching  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and 
the  strivings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  do  not  lead  us  to 
adore  and  magnify  the  Divine  mercy  with  our  lips 
and  in  our  lives.  How  justly,  then,  might  we  be  de- 
prived of  that  for  which  we  do  not  give  thanks,  or 
which  we  regard  as  no  special  favour,  or  of  no  great 
moment  I  Alay  we  all  yet  know  the  time  of  our 
visitation,  and  thankfully  embrace  the  things  which 
make  for  our  peace. — Rev.  W.  Marsh. 


THE  REST  OF  HEAVEN. 

BY  REV.  E.  B.  WERE. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Maqazine.) 

And  I  said,  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  for  then  would 
I  fly  away,  and  be  at  Test."— Psalm  Iv.  fi. 


O  RESTLESS,  craving  soul  of  man, 
That  weariest  thy  little  span 

With  fruitless,  fond  desire ; 
That  seekest  rest,  but  findest  none  ; 
That  wooest  love,  but  wand' rest  on 

Wasted  with  hidden  fire. 


Thou  anxious,  lonely,  weary  thing, 
With  haggard  eye  and  ruffled  wing. 

Thy  painful  search  give  o'er; 
Rest  is  no  denizen  of  earth — 
Love  is  no  form  of  human  birth  : 

Then  vex  thyself  no  more. 

Rest  is  a  native  of  the  skies, 
Love  is  the  child  of  paradise ; 

Look,  then,  O  look  above ! 
See  in  the  regions  of  the  blest. 
The  peaceful  bowers  of  holy  rest. 

The  home  of  heavenly  love! 

On,  on,  then,  in  thy  pilgrimage. 
And  manfully  the  warfare  wage 

With  each  besetting  foe  ; 
•Tis  thine  to  watch  and  pray,  and  strive 
Devotion's  flame  to  keep  alive  ; 

Not  dream  of  rest  below. 

Soon  shalt  thou  quit  this  mortal  coil, 
And  fly  from  sin,  and  care,  and  toil, 

To  those  bright  bowers  above  ; 
And  there,  beside  the  living  rill 
That  gently  flows  from  Zion's  hill, 

Rest  in  eternal  love. 


CHRIST  IN  THE  STORM. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine). 

The  wind  was  high,  the  tempest  loud, 

ShrilTwas  the  sea-bird's  cry, 
The  waves  in  might  were  swelling  proud. 

And  darkness  veil'd  the  sky  ; 
One  lonely  bark  along  the  tide 

By  veering  winds  was  driv'n, 
The  seaman  saw  death's  rapid  stride. 

And  look'd  from  earth  to  Heav'n. 

The  cry  of  deep  despair  was  heard 

From  lips  all  pale  with  fear, 
The  broken  thought,  the  trembling  word. 

The  wild  and  eager  pray'r. 
But  One  was  there  beheld  to  rest 

In  sleep  as  calm  and  mild 
As  that  upon  the  mother's  breast 

Of  young  and  happy  child. 

To  Him  resorted  wild  affright, 

And  bent  the  suppliant  knee  : 
He  heard  ;  he  rose  in  lonely  might, 

And  raark'd  the  raging  sea. 
Then  "  Peace,  be  still !"  with  dulcet  spell 

Along  the  waves  was  heard  ; 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  the  billows  fell, 

Obedient  to  the  word. 

The  sun  casts  oft' his  cloudy  veil. 

And  bright  illumes  the  day. 
The  bark  by  summer's  gentlest  gale 

Is  wafted  on  its  way. 
But  fear  and  wonder  rule  each  mind  ; 

They  gaze  with  silent  awe 
On  Him  who  stops  the  raging  wind. 

And  gives  the  sea  its  law. 

M.  A.  Stodart. 
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THE  FIRST  PSALM. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  GRAY, 
Minister  of  Haslingden. 
{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 
Blest  he  whose  well-directed  feet 
In  paths  of  vice  refuse  to  tread  ; 
Who  never  occupies  a  seat 
Where  piety  a  jest  is  made  : 

But  in  Jehovah's  sacred  law 

Doth  ever  find  supreme  delight, 

And  food  for  meditation  draw 

From  that  rich  source  both  day  and  night. 

He  shall  he  like  a  fruitful  tree 

Which  grows  on  some  fair  river's  side ; 

His  leaf  in  verdure  still  shall  be, 
And  all  his  works  success  betide. 

But  no  such  bliss  is  kept  in  store 
For  that  vile  race  who  God  despise  ; 

They  are  like  chaiF,  which  from  the  floor 
Driven  by  v;inds,  neglected  flies. 

And  when  in  judgment  God  shall  sit. 
To  recompense  his  friends  and  foes. 

These  shall  sink  to  the  lowest  pit. 
And  rise  to  endless  glory  those. 


Sabbath-Desecration. —  On  a  general  survey  of 
human  impiety  and  depravity  in  some  of  their  most 
noxious  and  revolting  forms,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
aware  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  evils  takes 
its  immediate  rise  from  the  neglect,  or  the  more  pal- 
pable violation,  of  the  Sabbath.     The  mode  in  which 
the  process  of  depravation  is  carrying  on  is  as  various 
as  the  age,  the  character,   and  the  circumstances  of 
individuals.      You   may   sometimes   trace   it   in   the 
career  of  one  who  commenced  his  course  in  iniquity 
as  ahoy,  let  loose  from  every  salutary  restraint,  creat- 
ing noisy  disturbance  ia  the  vicinity  of  the   church, 
instead  of  devoutly  and  solemnly  joining  in  the  ser- 
vices which  are  conducted  within  its  walls ;  or  rambling 
through   the   churchyard,   seeming   to   be    no   unapt 
resemblance  of  the  wretched  beings  which  met  tlie 
Saviour  as  they  came  out  from  among  the  tombs.     As 
you  accompany  him  in  his  further  progress,  you  will 
find   the    Sabbath  invariably  selected   as   his   choice 
opportunity  for  carrying  into  execution  every  darker 
purpose  of  his  reprobate  and  reckless  mind.     On  the 
morning  of  that  hallowed  day,  instead  of  the  neatness 
and  cleanliness  of  attire  v/hich  would  intimate  a  readi- 
ness to  meet  his  fellow-worshippers  in  the  house  of 
God,  and  is  no  unfaithful  index  to  tlie  interior  of  the 
mind  and  character,  you  will  see  him  issue  forth  from 
his  dwelling  arrayed  in   the   appropriate  insignia  of 
idleness   and  improvidence,   and  hastening  to  some 
scene  of  profligate  resort,  to  mingle  with  companions 
not  deficient  in  the  will  or  the  ability  to  make  him 
tenfold  more  a  child  of  hell  than  themselves  :  and  it 
is  well  if  he  does  not  eventually  reach  the  climax  of 
human  guilt  and  ignominy  in  the  perpetration  of  some 
deed  of  dishonesty  or  of  violence,  which  will  forfeit  his 
liberty  to  the  outraged  dignity  of  his  country's  laws  ; 
while  he  avows  with  his  last  breath,  that  the  season  at 
which   he  was   first  initiated   into    the   mysteries    of 
atrocious  crime  was  no  other  than  the  Sabbath-day. 
You  may  witness  a  similar  process  of  degeneracy  in 
the  case  of  a  young  female,  trained  up  to  no  better 
habits  by  parental  wisdom,  authority,  and  example, 
who  spends  the  former  part  of  the  Sabbath  in  endea- 


vouring to  adorn  her  person,  and  flaunts  away  the 
remaining  portion  of  it  in  gaudy  finery  in  the  most 
public  places  of  concourse ;  as  if  determined  to  banish 
to  a  secure  distance  every  serious  and  considerate 
feeling,  and  bidding  fair,  unless  preserved  by  a  miracle 
of  Divine  grace,  to  end  her  levity  in  a  course  of 
infamy  and  wretchedness,  to  which  I  scarcely  dare  to 
allude.  You  may  observe  the  eflects  of  the  leisure 
and  inactivity  afforded  by  the  Sabbath-institution  in 
many  milder  forms  ;  in  the  displays  of  vanity  and 
show — in  the  more  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  dis- 
sipating amusement — in  the  thoughtless  rambiings  of 
the  young  during  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  day 
— in  the  journeyings  and  convivialities  of  the  rich — in 
the  unedifying  and  often  corrupting  associations  of 
those  of  a  lower  rank — and  in  the  general  indulgences 
of  this  holy  day,  wherever  the  design  of  the  ordinance 
is  not  duly  appreciated  and  practically  acknowledged. 
— Davles's  Ordinances  of  Religion  practically  considered. 
Tobacco  belongs  to  the  class  of  drugs  called  nar- 
cotics, and  is  possessed  of  many  of  their  most  noxious 
qualities.  The  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  in  whatever 
shape  it  is  taken,  heats  the  blood,  hurts  digestion, 
wastes  the  fluids,  and  relaxes  the  nerves.  Smoking 
is  particularly  injurious  to  lean,  hectic,  and  hypochon- 
driacal persons :  it  creates  an  unnatural  thirst,  lead- 
ing to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  it  increases  indo- 
lence, and  confirms  the  lazy  in  the  habits  they  have 
acquired ;  above  all,  it  is  pernicious  to  the  young, 
laying  the  foundation  of  future  misery.  I  am  there- 
fore glad  to  see  that  our  young  men  have  very  gene- 
rally abandoned  the  obnoxious  and  unbecoming  custom, 
lately  so  prevalent,  of  smoking  in  the  street.  A 
patient  of  mine,  a  young  otHcer  of  dragoons,  who  was 
quite  an  amateur  smoker,  and  used  to  boast  of  the 
numbers  of  cigars  he  could  smoke  in  a  day,  produced 
ptyalism  by  his  folly;  and  had  he  not  abandoned  the 
practice,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  lived  but  a 
very  short  time.  The  use  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of 
snulf  is  still  more  objectionable  than  smoking.  On  ac- 
count of  its  narcotic  quality,  snuft'  is  improper  in 
cases  of  apoplexy,  lethargy,  deafness,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  head.  The  use  of  snufF  is  likewise 
extremely  dangerous  to  the  consumptive,  to  those 
afflicted  with  internal  ulcers,  or  who  are  subject  to 
spitting  of  blood.  Snuff"-taking  is  an  uncleanly  habit 
— it  vitiates  the  organs  of  smell ;  taints  the  breath ; 
ultimately  weakens  the  faculty  of  sight,  by  with- 
drawing the  humours  from  the  eyes  ;  impairs  the  sense 
of  hearing;  renders  breathing  difficult;  depraves  the 
appetite  ;  and,  if  taken  too  copiously,  gets  into  and 
affects  the  stomach,  injuring  in  a  high  degree  the 
organs  of  digestion. — Curtis  on  Health. 

The  Church  of  England. — i?/-///.s7i  ordination  was 
derived  from  St.  Paul,  and  descended  in  the  British 
Church  in  direct  succession  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Bernard,  a  Norman,  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  St.  David's  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a.d.  1115.  The  Saxon  Church  derived 
ordination  from  Rome,  that  is,  from  Austin,  the  first 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Aries.  But  the  ordination  of  Rome 
was  derived  also  from  St.  Paul,  who  founded  the  Church 
of  Rome  (Rom.  i.  11).  By  the  submission  of  the 
British  bishops  in  the  twelfth  century  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  the  two  Churches  (British  and  Saxon) 
were  united,  and  have;  continued  so  from  that  lime, 
under  the  title  of  the  Church  of  England. — Bishop 
Burgess's  Tracts  on  the  Origin  and  Independence  of  the 
ancient  British  Church. 
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CHRISTIAN  COLONISATION  AND 
EMIGRATION. 

Among  the  many  striking  features  exhibited 
by  a  nation  which  has  arrived  at  a  high  state 
of  civilisation  and  population,  perhaps  there 
is  none  more  interesting  than  that  presented 
by  the  growing  spirit  of  colonisation  and 
emigration,  which  ever  accompanies  and  is 
indeed  a  necessary  result  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  It  is  interesting  alike  to  the  mind 
of  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, and  the  Christian,  as  an  object 
well  worthy  of  the,  best  exertions  of  either  ; 
although  the  Christian  must  always  have  this 
advantage  over  the  three  former,  that,  if  he 
rightly  and  fully  use  the  glorious  powers  put 
into  his  hands,  and  adhere  to  the  Divine  laws 
given  to  him  for  his  guidance,  he  may  unite 
the  various  qualities  of  these  several  charac- 
ters in  himself;  while  they  clearly  can  never, 
by  the  unassisted  efforts  (however  diligently 
put  forth)  of  their  respective  talents,  become 
Christians.  But  probably  such  may  askj 
"  Why  are  not  these  qualifications  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  required  ?"  I  would  an- 
swer by  two  other  queries.  "  Should  not  a 
colony  coming,  as  it  must  be  presumed  to  do, 
from  an  enlightened  nation,  prove  a  benefit 
to  every  country  where  it  is  planted  ?"  And 
if  so,  *'  Why  did  not  the  colonies  of  the  an- 
cient pagan  nations  always  prove  so  ?"  The 
answ'er  is  plain :  because  they  could  only 
impart  the  imperfect  blessings  of  civilisation, 
refinement,  and  wealth ;  blessings  but  too 
fearfully  counterbalanced,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  fatal  boons  of  luxury,  immorality,  and 
polluted  forms  of  idolatry.  Something  more 
was  wanted,  and  this  was  *'  the  light  of  the 
VOL.  Y. — NO.  cxxv. 


world,"  "  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;"  in  one  word, 
Christianity.  Surely,  then.  Christian  coloni- 
sation should  ever  bring  unmingled  blessings, 
and  carry  "  good  gifts  to  men,"  wherever  it 
bends  its  course ;  and  should  be  considered  and 
used  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  means,  which 
we  may  not  doubt  the  almighty  Disposer  of 
all  things  has  intended  should  be  employed 
to  bring  about  that  blessed  epoch  when  "  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea."  And  surely  England,  Christian  Eng- 
land, should,  like  a  pious  parent,  rejoice  to 
send  out  her  well-nurtured  offspring  to  pre- 
pare and  make  ready  a  harvest  for  their  Lord, 
who  has  bound  them  to  his  service  by  so 
many  distinguished  mercies. 

But  has  such  been  hitherto  the  acknow- 
ledged and  prominent  principle  in  our  sys- 
tems of  colonisation  ?  Have  we,  as  a  nation, 
or  as  social  bodies,  or  individuals  of  that 
nation,  acted  upon  these  high  and  holy  mo- 
tives in  our  past  or  present  schemes  of  emi- 
gration ?  Have  we  been  desirous  to  impart 
the  "  treasure  that  fadeth  not  away,"  in  re- 
turn for  *'  the  gold  which  perisheth,"  in  our 
intercourse  with  barbarous  nations  ?  Have 
we  been  even  duly  solicitous  to  provide  for 
ourselves  a  sufficient  store  of  that  heavenly 
wealth  which  can  alone  satisfy  and  sustain 
our  souls,  while  we  are  eagerly  seeking  to 
multiply  our  worldly  riches,  "  not  knowing" 
(not  reflecting)  that  we  may  never  live  to 
"gather"  the  fruit  of  our  toils.  This  is  a 
subject  of  deep  and  growing  importance  to 
every  Christian  community,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  us  in  the  present  day,  when  every 
year,  nay,  every  month,  we  see  numbers  of 
young,  energetic,  ardent  beings  leaving  the 
J? 
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shores  of  their  native  land  to  colonise  distant 
regions  ;  and  when  we  consider,  that  in  these 
vigorous  bands  we  behold,  in  all  probability, 
the  nucleus  of  future  powerful  nations,  the 
acorn  whence  shall  hereafter  spring  the 
mighty  tree  of  empire.  We  know  that  in 
nature  the  seed  contains  the  epitome  of  the 
perfect  plant.  Could  we  expect  to  see  the 
oak  rise  into  greatness  and  dignity,  if  the 
heart  of  the  acorn  were  unsound.  O  may 
we  never  prove  the  truth  of  the  parallel  in 
this  case ! 

The  emigrant  (like  the  younger  son  in  the 
parable)  takes  his  portion,  and  *'  leaves  his 
father's  house  to  travel  into  a  far  country ;" 
but  not,  like  the  prodigal,  to  spend  his  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living.  No ;  his  tempta- 
tions lie  quite  another  way,  but  are  perhaps 
even  more  insidious,  because  they  are  robed 
in  the  garb  of  virtue :  the  goods  of  this  life 
offer  themselves  in  such  abundance,  as  a  re- 
ward to  his  industry,  and  that  very  industry 
necessarily  absorbs  so  much  of  his  time  and 
thoughts,  that  he  has  especial  need  to  sur- 
round himself  with  every  outward  means  of 
grace,  to  guide,  assist,  and  quicken  him  on 
his  way  to  heaven,  while  they  remind  him 
continually  that  he  is  only  a  pilgrim  and 
sojourner  even  in  the  pleasant  land  where  he 
has  so  goodly  an  heritage;  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  say  in  his  heart,  "  Here  will  I 
dwell,  for  I  have  a  delight  therein ;"  or 
(with  the  rich  worldling)  to  exclaim,  amidst 
the  plenitude  of  his  good  things,  "  Soul,  thou 
hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years  ;  take 
thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry." 

The  fertile  region  of  Australasia,  which  has 
lately  been  revealed,  like  a  new,  and,  I  trust, 
a  far  better  Eldorado  to  our  view,  is  now 
pre-eminently  attracting  thousands  of  colo- 
nists, old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  to  its 
shores :  nor  would  I  seek  to  hinder,  or 
lessen  its  attraction,  or  blame  the  eagerness 
with  which  so  many  of  our  burdened  or 
enterprising  countrymen  are  hastening  to  ex- 
change poverty  for  competence,  or  even  a 
sufficiency  for  a  larger  store  of  this  world's 
wealth,  so  that  that  wealth  be  but  well  em- 
ployed. But  when,  amidst  all  the  note  of  pre- 
paration around  us,  we  hear  only  earnest  re- 
commendations (on  the  part  of  home-friends) 
not  to  forget  to  provide  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  needful  stock  and  store  both  for  the 
voyage  and  future  advancement  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  adventurers  in  their  new  home  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  exulting 
enumeration  of  the  ample  provision  of  all 
these  essentials  which  they  have  carefully 
furnished  themselves  withal ; — can  the  re- 
flecting mind  withhold  the  question.  Are 
these  colonists  from  a  great  Christian  nation? 
are  they  Christians  indeed?    where  then  is 


their  store  of  the  bread  of  life  ?  We  hear 
much  of  houses  in  frame  taken  out  to  be  put 
up  immediately  on  their  arrival  for  their  ac- 
commodation ;  is  the  house  of  God  left  at 
home?  have  they  forgotten  to  take  a  pat- 
tern of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  to  set  up 
in  the  strange  land  they  seek  to  fix  their  tent 
in  ?  We  read  that  pagans  travelled  not  with- 
out their  household  deities  to  prosper  and 
bless  their  journeyings.  We  know  that 
Abraham,  and  his  children  after  him,  wher- 
ever they  rested  for  awhile,  even  in  the  land 
where  they  had  no  possession,  delayed  not 
to  draw  down  the  approving  presence  of  their 
God  amongst  them,  by  erecting  an  altar  to 
his  name  :  and  can  we,  as  Christians,  expect 
the  blessing  of  our  God  on  our  families,  our 
labours,  and  our  substance,  if  we  think  so 
little  of  honouring  him,  and  spreading  his 
glory?  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  by  some, 
"  Doubtless  we  shall  find  churches  and 
clergy  sufficient  when  we  get  there  ;"  or,  it 
may  be  asked,  "  Is  it  the  part  of  individuals, 
or  bodies  of  men,  to  provide  religious  in- 
struction or  accommodation  for  themselves  ?" 
Alas,  methinks,  if  we  were  truly  alive  to  the 
inestimable  value  of  our  souls,  we  should  not, 
we  could  not,  argue  thus  indifferently  about 
a  matter  of  such  vital  importance.  Let  those 
who  thus  coolly  treat  this  subject  reverse 
the  question,  and  ask  themselves  if  they  could 
sit  down  satisfied  with  such  reasonings,  and 
with  such  vague  prospects,  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  their  worldly  well-doing  in  the 
country  they  are  going  to  inhabit.  They 
could  not,  no  doubt,  endure  the  thoughts  of 
the  possible  destitution  which  might  over- 
take them  and  their  little  ones.  I  need  not 
apply  the  moral. 

Surely,  then,  it  behoves  all  true  Christians, 
while  counting  the  cost  of  such  an  under- 
taking, to  set  apart  some  portion  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  themselves  and  their 
households  a  due  supply  of  spiritual  ordi- 
nances for  their  future  comfort  and  edifica- 
tion ;  and  thus  bear  with  reverent  hands  the 
ark  of  God  with  them,  to  hallow  and  guide 
their  path  over  the  great  deep.  Blessed  be 
God,  instances  of  such  pious  care  are  already 
beginning  to  be  seen  amongst  us  ;  and  while 
I  lament  the  yet  too  prevailing  lukewarm- 
ness  on  this  all -important  point,  I  would 
notice  with  gratitude  and  hopefulness  such 
cheering  indications  of  an  awakening  to  bet- 
ter things.  I  have  recently  heard  of  a 
band  of  emigrants  who  were  preparing,  some 
months  ago,  to  leave  our  sister  island  for 
South  Australia,  taking  w^th  them  a  clergy- 
man of  our  Protestant  Church,  and  every 
requisite  for  the  speedy  erection  of  a  sacred 
edifice  as  soon  as  they  arrived  there,  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  continue  to  "  wor- 
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ship  the  God  of  their  fathers,"  tlie  God  of 
redeeming  love,  even  in  these  **  ends  of  the 
earth,"  which  will  thus  learn  to  "  praise 
him."  Thus  will  they  (so  to  speak)  dedicate 
the  first-fruits  of  the  increase  he  may  give 
them,  like  the  "  wave-sheaf"  of  the  Israelites, 
to  fiis  service  ;  thus  will  they  sanctify  the 
fertile  Canaan  they  are  permitted  to  inherit, 
by  causing  that  hitherto  ungodly  land  to 
"  enjoy  her  Sabbaths  ;"  thus  will  they  also 
avoid  the  snare  of  "  making  to  themselves 
gods  of  silver  and  gold,"  like  to  the  nations 
which  know  not  the  God  of  holiness  and 
purity  ;  and  thus  may  they  also  hope  (through 
the  promised  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  all  grace 
and  power)  to  lead  the  benighted  children  of 
these  fair  regions  to  the  fountain  of  saving 
mercy ;  and,  by  so  doing,  to  hasten  the  time 
when,  "  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto 
the  going  down  of  the  same,  God's  name 
shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  in 
every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  his 
name  and  a  pure  offering ;  for  his  name 
shall  be  great  among  the  heathen." 

While  I  beseech  Him,  who  alone  can  give 
success  to  every  good  word  and  work,  to 
prosper  such  labours  as  these,  I  would 
affectionately  urge  upon  all  wlio  are  follow- 
ing their  path,  in  seeking  a  home  in  foreign 
lands,  to  imitate  their  example  in  this  respect 
also,  and  hasten  to  "  go  and  do  likewise." 

P. 
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THE    RAIN. 
"  Nevertheless,  he  left  not  himself  without  a  witness,  in  that  he 
(!id  good,  and  gave  us  ruin  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons, 
lining  our  liearts  with  food  and  gladness." — Acts,  xiv.  17. 

The  condensation  of  vapour  is  attended  by  the  ex- 
trication of  heat.  When,  therefore,  a  mass  of  air  passes 
into  another  of  a  temperature  lower  than  tlie  dew- 
point,  and  makes  its  first  deposition  of  cloud,  it  may, 
in  the  very  instant  of  deposition,  elevate  the  temperature 
of  the  medium  immediately  around  it  slightly  above 
the  dew-point.  In  this  case  but  a  thin  cloud  will  form. 
If,  however,  the  difference  of  the  teiiiperatures  of  the 
two  media  be  great,  or  if  the  mass  of  heated  air  passes 
on,  so  as  continually  to  change  the  medium  which  sur- 
rounds it,  there  will  result  a  continual  abstraction  of 
heat,  a  continual  depression  below  the  dew-point,  and 
a  continual  accumulation  of  vapour  and  thickening  of 
the  cloud.  In  the  act  of  condensing,  the  moisture  will 
have  a  continual  tendency  to  accumulate  on  the  par- 
ticles already  formed,  until  at  length,  becoming  too 
heavy  to  be  longer  suspended,  they  wiliyw//,  and  add- 
ing to  their  mass  the  moisture  that  lies  in  their  path 
and  that  surrounds  it,  they  will  at  length  reach  the 
earth  in  large  drops  under  the  form  of  rain. 

Here,  then,  is  that  second  provision  of  God  for 
watering  the  earth  yet  more  abundantly  than  by  the 
dew.  "  Thou,  O  God,  didst  send  a  plentiful  rain  upon 
thine  inheritance"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  9),  '*  the  great  rain  of 


thy  strength to  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste 

grounds,  and  to  cause  the  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to 
spring  forth"  (Job,  xxxvii,  (),  27). 

As  elevated  regions  cause  the  formation  of  cloud,  so 
do  they  favour  tlie  descent  of  rain  —  a  fact  with  which 
every  one  who  has  lived  in  a  mountainous  district  is 
sufficiently  conversant.*  Under  the  powerful  contrac- 
tion of  the  cold  that  reigns  there  (especially  during  the 
night),  the  atmosphere  is  compelled  to  give  up  its 
vapour  in  clouds  and  rain.  Thus  the  irrigation  of  the 
earth  is  effected  by  the  mountains.  It  is  in  the  rains 
upon  the  mountains  that  all  the  great  rivers  of  the 
world  have  their  origin,  and  hence  they  are  con- 
tinually fed.  Here,  too,  replenish  themselves  those 
mighty  tanks,  which,  embowelled  in  mountain  regions, 
by  a  thousand  secret  channels  disseminate  their  waters 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  cherish  the  deep  roots 
of  trees,  and  feed  the  thirsty  herbage,  or  gush  out  in 
the  green  places  of  the  earth  into  springs,  and  foun- 
tains, and  brooks. 

For  this  cause  —  as  well  as  that  He  might  infinitely 
multiply  over  the  same  narrow  region  the  forms  of  ve- 
getable nature  by  accumulating  there  all  the  varieties 
of  climate — we  may  conceive  the  mountains  to  have 
been  established,  and  to  have  been  *'  weighed  in  scales, 
and  the  hills  in  a  balance"  (Is.  xl,  12). 

When  we  behold  the  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  and 
Taurus  stretching  their  mighty  barrier  almost  due  east 
and  west,f  just  without  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  five  thou- 
sand miles  across  the  southern  breadth  of  Asia,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  believe  that  they  were  there 
placed  to  lift  their  heads  into  that  current  of  the  higher 
air,  which,  bearing  with  it  the  evaporation  of  the  torrid 
zone,  sets  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  continually  to  the 
north  ;  to  gather  its  waters,  and  return  them,  to  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Hindostan,  by  the  vast  river- system  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  and  to  Persia  and  Syria,  by 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

Let  us  follow  this  belt  of  mountains  westward,  and 
we  shall  find  it  continued  by  a  double  system ;  one 
branch  of  which,  commencing  at  the  Straits  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  terminating  at  Cape  la  Roca  in  Por- 
tugal, skirts  the  Mediterranean,  and  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  Europe  ;  and  the  other,  commencing  with 
Lebanon,  traverses  Palestine  on  this  side  Jordan — 
"  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and  hills"  (Deut.  viii.  7) 
— and  passes  by  Arabia  Petraea  into  that  mountainous 
district  which,  with  the  interval  of  a  narrow  fringe  of 
low  and  level  land  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
appears  to  form  the  northern  boundary  of  Africa,  and 
terminate  in  the  regions  of  Atlas. 

But  the  continent  of  Africa,  stretching  completely 
across  the  tropics,  and  far  into  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, requires  other  sources  of  irrigation  than  are  to 
be  found  on  its  northern  frontier.  Further  south, 
across  a  central  region,  then,  south  of  Sahara,  and 
between  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  the  Red  Sea,  rises, 
as  we  have  reason  to  belie'vc,  a  vast  mountain-district, 
in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiud  —  the 
parent  of  the  Nile  —  on  the  east,  and  the  mighty 
Quorra  (the  Niger)  on  the  west ;  and  on  the  extreine 
south  we  find  the  elevated  table-lands  of  the  Cape. 

If,  now,  we  pass  to  the  new  world,  whose  vast  length 
reaches  from  one  pole  almost  to  the  other  ;  for  the 
irrigation  of  that  far-stretched  region,  a  mountain- 
range  presents  itself,  which  is  made  to  run  along  its 
entire  length,  from  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  Frozen 
Ocean. 

Of  this  mountain-chain  the  southern  division  is  the 
Andes,  "  the  longest  unbroken  range  of  lofty  sum- 
mits on  the  globe."  It  is  continued  into  the  northern 
continent  by  that  mountain-district  which,  rising  in 

♦  More  than  twice  as  much  rain  falls  at  Kendal,  in  West- 
moreland, as  in  London. 

•i-  The  true  direction  of  the  parallel  ranges  of  the  Himalaya 
and  Taurus  is  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W. 
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the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  spreading  itself  into  the 
table-lands  of  Mexico,  merges  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
of  the  United  States,  then  becomes  the  Chippewayan 
ran^e  of  the  north-west  country,  and  terminates  west 
of  Mackenzie's  River  in  the  Frozen  Sea, —  having  tra- 
versed a  space  of  not  less  than  8,700  miles  ;  skirted 
(with  a  considerable  interval  towards  the  north)  the 
western  shore  of  both  continents  and  the  Pacific; 
given  birth,  by  its  eastern  slope,  to  the  greatest  rivers 
on  the  globe  —  the  Parana,  the  Maranon  (the  La  Plata 
and  the  River  of  the  Amazons),  and  the  Missisippi ; 
called  into  existence  the  widest  known  varieties  of 
climate  ;  fertilised  a  vast  track,  under  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms  ;  and  fostered  every  where  a  luxuriant 
and  a  giant  vegetation. 

To  the  long  and  narrow  continent  of  South  America 
an  abundant  irrigation  is  supplied  by  the  range  of  the 
Andes,  with  the  tributary  ranges  of  Venezuela,  of 
Guiana,  and  Brazil,  which  cross  it  in  its  widest  part. 
The  wide  expanse  of  the  northern  continent  requires, 
however,  other  fountains  of  water  than  those  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Chippewayan  range  on  its 
western  skirts.  To  meet  this  exigency,  eastward  of 
the  valley  of  the  Missisippi  rises  the  system  of  the 
Appalachians,  and  stretches  to  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

Such  are  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  earth.  These, 
however,  are  but  a  part  in  the  great  system  of  its  high 
places ;  these  but  give  rise  to  the  rivers,  whose  course 
is  afterwards  controlled,  and  whose  waters  are  reple- 
nished by  more  gradual  variations  in  the  level  of  the  land. 

All  the  great  continental  masses  would  seem  gra- 
dually, and  to  the  eye  imperceptibly,  to  lift  their 
surfaces  from  their  shores  towards  their  central  re- 
gions ;  and  it  is  upon  these  central  elevated  platforms 
that  the  great  characteristic  mountain-systems  are,  for 
the  most  part,  builded  up.  Who  will  believe  that 
they  were  not  thus  placed,  in  order  that  the  waters 
which  fall  upon  them,  compelled  from  the  clouds, 
should  not  lie  accumulated  and  stagnant  around  their 
hases,  but  be  directed  by  the  gradual  and  various 
descent  of  the  land  in  a  devious  course,  and  with  a  far- 
spreading  influence  to  the  sea  ?  For  this  reason  it 
is  that  Asia  rises  from  the  level  plains  of  Hindostan 
and  of  Arabia,  and  from  the  steppes  of  Tartary  and 
Siberia,  by  a  series  of  gradual  slopes  and  terraces,  to 
those  vast  systems  of  table-land  known  as  the  plateaus 
of  Thibet  and  Iran,  whose  elevation  varies  from  four 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet ;  which  comprise  an 
area  of  not  less  than  nine  millions  of  square  miles, 
or  two-fifths  of  all  Asia  ;  and  on  the  skirts  of  which 
rise,  like  mountain-entrenchments,  the  ranges  of  Hi- 
malaya, of  Taurus,  and  of  Caucasus. 

Thus  Africa  too,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  appears  to  be 
**  a  land  of  terraces,  rising  from  the  coast  into  the 
interior  by  successive  steps,  which  are  spread  out  into 
widely  extended  plains,  —  in  some  places  known  by 
observation  to  exist,  as  in  the  Cape  colony,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  ^Mediterranean ;  in  others  indicated 
by  a  regular  series  of  falls  in  the  beds  of  great  rivers." 

And  thus  America  elevates  itself,  in  its  7iorthern 
continent,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  by  a  series  of  gradual  elevations,  to  the  plat- 
form which  carries  the  Appalachians  on  the  east,  and  to 
that  which  supports  the  llocky  Mountains  on  the  west. 
And  thus  along  its  southern  continent  runs  the  ridge 
of  the  Andes,  like  the  mighty  spine  of  a  vast  living 
animal,  towards  whose  base  its  surface  elevates  itself 
from  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  gradually,  and  from 
the  Pacific  on  the  other,  more  abruptly.  It  is  a  region 
than  which  no  other  in  the  world  presents  a  more 
striking  contrast  of  far-stretched  plains,  rising  step 
by  step  into  elevated  table- lands,  and  crowned  by 
mountain-masses;  so  that  no  other  has  the  same  con- 
trasts of  climate,  or  so  abundant  an  irrigation,  or 
such  interminable  varieties  of  vegetation  or  forms  of 
animal  life. 


To  this  law  of  the  gradual  elevation  of  continental 
masses  towards  their  centres,  Europe — comparatively 
a  small  continent — appears  to  present  an  exception. 
Her  two  great  mountain-systems  are  placed  on  her 
northern  and  southern  boundaries.  That  on  her 
southern  limit  includes  the  Pyrenees,  the  mountains 
of  southern  France,  the  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  and 
the  Balkan.  The  northern  system  is  that  of  Scandi- 
navia. Within  these  mountain-systems  central  Europe 
extends  in  one  vast  plain,  occupying  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  its  surface,  increasing  its  width  towards  its 
eastern  boundary,  and  reaching  to  the  Frozen  Sea, 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the  Caucasus. 

Now,  why  does  this  distribution  of  the  elevated 
regions  of  the  small  continent  of  Europe  differ  so 
essentially  from  that  of  the  oilier  great  continents  ? 
This,  at  any  rate,  we  may  see,  that  by  reason  of  the 
small  extent  of  its  surface,  the  same  provision  for  the 
divergence  of  ample  streams  from  its  central  regions 
towards  its  shores  is  not  required ;  and  that  its  moun- 
tain-groups are  so  placed  by  Him,  who  "  understandeth 
the  spreadings  of  the  clouds,  and  can  number  them 
in  his  wi-sdom"  (Job,  xxxvi.  29,  xxxviii.  37),  as  to 
water  it  every  where  abundantly;  moreover  that  it 
owes  largely  to  the  peculiar  features  of  their  distri- 
bution that  mildness  of  climate  which  is  its  great  cha^ 
racterlstlc,  and,  in  respect  to  its  position  on  the  earth's 
surface,  an  anomaly.  Were  its  mountain -districts 
placed  in  its  centre,  like  those  of  the  greater  conti- 
nents, instead  of  under  the  mild  influence  of  its  shores  ;• 
or  were  its  central  regions  lifted  into  table-lands,  as 
are  those  of  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  Asia;  a 
temperature  would  reign  there  like  that  imder  which 
vegetation  perishes  in  equal  latitudes  of  Tartary,  or 
the  desert  of  Gobi,  or  on  the  more  southern  plateau 
of  Tibet,  or  of  the  Tartaric  region  of  Himalaya. 

Such  are  the  high  places  and  the  mountain-regions 
of  the  earth ;  and  such  evidence  have  we  that  "  the 
Lord  ])ossessed  ivlsdom  in  the  beginning,  before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  he  had  formed 
the  earth  ;"  that  in  very  deed  "  he  hath  weighed  them 
in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ;"  that  "  in  his 
hand  are  all  the  corners  of  the  earth,  and  the  strength 
of  the  hills  is  his  also  ;"  and  that  "  by  his  knowledge 
the  depths  are  broken  up,  and  the  clouds  drop  dew," 
and  "  the  land  drinks  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven." 


REGINALD  HLBER,  D.D.,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 
[Concluded  from  Number  CXXIV.] 
Residence  in  India — Death. 
On  entering  upon   the   duties  of  his  immense  dio- 
cese,   Bishop    Heber  found  a   vast   accumulation  of 
business,  which  had  arisen  since  the  decease  of  his 
predecessor.     The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Loring,  arch- 
deacon of  Calcutta,  about  two  months  after  that  of 
Bishop  Middleton,   had  tended  also  to  impede  the 
transaction    of    ecclesiastical    matters.       The    Rev. 
Daniel  Corrie  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  archdea- 
conry— an  office  for  v.'hich  he  was  in  all  respects  emi- 
nently qualified ;    and   the   appointment   gave   great 
satisfaction  to  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
his  devotedness  to  the  missionary  cause. 

The  bishop  was  immediately  called  upon  to  inter- 
fere in  a  case  of  a  very  unpleasant  nature,  viz.  a 
dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the  archdeacon  of 
Bombay  and  the  senior  chaplain  at  that  presidency. 

There  was  a  great  want  of  chaplains  on  the  Bengal 

*  The  great  southern  mountain-system  of  Europe  receives 
the  warm  southern  currents  of  the  upper  air;  and  its  base  is 
washed  by  the  waters  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  whose  temperature 
is  i"  or  4«  above  that  of  the  Atlantic. 
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establishment.  "  Many  important  stations,"  the  bishop 
writes  to  Dr.  Philimore,  *'  are  as  efTectually  cut  off 
from  preaching  and  the  sacraments  as  if  they  were  in 
the  centre  of  China.  Even  in  Calcutta,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring stations,  though  some  of  the  clergy  officiate 
three  times  on  a  Sunday  ;  and  though  I  myself  and 
the  archdeacon  work  as  hard  and  as  regularly  as  any 
of  '  the  labouring  clergy'  (to  use  the  modish  phrase) 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  we  could  not  get  the  ordi- 
nary Sunday-duty  done  without  resorting  to  the  aid 
of  tlie  missionaries.  With  these  last  I  have  good 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  They  all  cheerfully  (such,  of 
course,  as  are  of  the  Church  of  England)  have  re- 
ceived licences,  and  submitted  themselves  to  my 
authority.  They  are,  in  fact,  very  respectable  and 
pains-taking  young  men,  who  are  doing  far  more  in 
the  way  of  converting  and  educating  the  natives  than 
I  expected ;  and  are  well  pleased  to  find  themselves 
recognised  as  regular  clergymen,  and  treated  accord- 
ingly." It  may  be  right  to  observe,  that  Bishop 
Middleton  had  not  recognised  the  labourers  of  the 
Church  ^Missionary  Society  ;  and  the  determination 
of  his  successor  was  as  judicious  as  it  was  equitable. 
It  had  a  tendency  to  soften  prejudice  ;  to  remove  any 
thing  approaching  to  unkind  feeling;  and  was  emi- 
nently calculated  to  strengthen  the  missionary  cause, 
by  shewing  that  those  embarked  in  it  were  of  one  heart 
and  one  mind.  The  applications  for  resident  chaplains 
from  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  principal  stations 
caused  the  bishop  much  painful  uneasiness.  They 
were  but  too  generally  such  as  he  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  flatter  with  the  least  hope  of  receiving  a 
favourable  answer  from  government. 

The  arduous  duties  of  the  episcopate  now  fell  thick 
upon  the  bishop.  But  he  had  *'  left  his  native  land 
with  no  selfish  feeling,  and  no  shrinking  from  the 
arduous  and  perilous  duties  which  he  well  knew 
awaited  him."  The  ship  in  which  his  MS.  sermons 
were  conveyed  had  not  arrived,  which  tended  much 
to  increase  his  labour.  The  public  duties  of  the  Sun- 
day were  frequently  followed,  after  a  few  hours'  rest, 
by  attendance  at  some  meeting  or  school.  To  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends,  who  dreaded  the  evil 
effects  of  so  much  labour  in  such  a  climate,  his  reply 
was,  that  he  must  set  the  example,  otherwise  he 
could  not  press  upon  others  the  necessity  of  activity 
in  their  ministerial  calling.  He  gave  himself  unre- 
servedly to  the  promotion  of  every  good  work  which 
had  the  improvement  of  India  for  its  object;  and 
spared  neither  mental  nor  bodily  fatigue  in  endea- 
vouring to  do  so.  His  arrival  at  Calcutta  imparted, 
as  many  can  bear  testimony,  a  fresh  impulse  not  only 
throughout  the  presidency,  but  the  country  at  large. 
New  institutions  were  formed,  and  supported  by  those 
who,  but  a  few  years  before,  would  have  regarded 
them  with  suspicion,  as  not  unlikely  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  Britain. 

In  June  1821  the  bishop  set  out  on  the  visitation  of 
a  part  of  his  diocese,  with  Mr.  Stowe,  his  chaplain,  and 
native  servants  ;  the  health  of  Mrs.  Heber  and  the 
child  not  rendering  it  prudent  for  them  to  accompany 
him.  He  went  up  the  Ganges  to  Dacca,  where  Mr. 
Stowe,  whose  health  for  some  time  had  been  far  from 
good,  was  taken  to  his  rest.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  the  bishop's  feelings  must  have  been  to  lose  a 


much- loved  friend  and  fellow-labourer  under  such 
circumstances.  He  was  comforted,  however,  with 
the  assurance  that,  as  far  as  human  aid  was  con- 
cerned, every  pains  was  taken,  and  the  utmost  skill 
employed  for  his  recovery,  by  the  surgeon  who  at- 
tended him  ;  and  still  more  comforted  by  the  firm 
belief,  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.  "  I  myself," 
says  the  bishop,  "  closed  his  eyes.  He  was  buried 
in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
station,  which  that  day  week  I  had  consecrated.  A 
wild  and  dismal  place  it  is,  as  ever  Christian  laid  his 
bones  in,  at  about  a  mile's  distance  from  the  inha- 
bited part  of  Dacca  ;  but  surrounded  by  ruins  and 
jungle,  and  containing  several  tall  ruinous  tombs  of 
former  residents,  when  the  commerce  of  this  province 
was  the  most  important  in  India." 

The  bishop  proceeded  to  Benares,  and  then  by 
Oude  and  Lucknow  to  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  to 
Almorah  at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and 
through  the  provinces  of  Malwah  to  Guzerat  and 
Bombay,  where  he  joined  his  family  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1825,  after  a  laborious  journey  by  river  and  by- 
land  of  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  year,  during 
which  he  had  seldom  slept  under  any  other  cover  than 
that  of  his  cabin  or  his  tent.  He  held  a  visitation 
on  the  28th  of  April,  when  Archd.  Barnes  preached 
and  took  his  leave  of  the  clergy,  preparatory  to  his 
resigning  his  office  and  returning  home.  The  bishop 
here  suffered  much  from  intense  heat. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  bishop,  with  his  family, 
embarked  for  Ceylon,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Robinson,  of  Poonah  (subsequently  archdeacon  of 
Madras),  as  his  chaplain.  In  this  island  he  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  esteem  and  affection. 
The  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
whom  he  describes  as  patterns  of  what  missionaries 
ought  to  be, — zealous,  discreet,  orderly,  and  most 
active, — were  much  encouraged  and  strengthened  by 
this  visit.  It  afforded  them  "  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining his  lordship's  counsel  on  several  points  con- 
nected with  their  work.  They  presented  an  address 
to  him,  in  which  they  detailed  the  circumstances  of 
each  station,  with  their  various  difficulties  and  en- 
couragements. In  reply  to  this  address,  the  bishop 
entered  at  considerable  length  on  the  subjects  which 
they  had  submitted  to  his  notice  ;  and  manifested  such 
a  spirit  of  kindness  towards  them,  as  much  heightened 
their  esteem  and  increased  their  affection  for  their 
revered  diocesan."*  He  returned  to  Calcutta,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  21st  of  Oct. 

Thus  ended  his  first  visitation  ;  the  effects  of 
which  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  a  report  of  the 
Calcutta  Church  Missionary  Society.  "  The  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  in  his  visitations  inspected  the  schools, 
confirmed  the  native  Christians,  and  administered 
the  sacrament,  manifesting  in  every  place  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  missionary  cause,  and  gladdening  the 
Church  by  his  presence.  The  native  Christians  have 
thus  for  the  first  time  been  brought  into  close  and 
understood  connexion  with  our  episcopal  head — for 
it  was  his  practice  at  every  station  to  administer  the 
sacred  elements  to  them,  and  pronounce  the  blessing 
in  their  own  language  ;  thus  teaching  them  to  regard 
him  as  their  chief-pastor,  and  winning  them  in  all 
•  Twenty-sixth  Church  Missionary  Report. 
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other  respects  by  the  most  affectionate,  conciliating', 
and  impressive  address.  A  year  thus  distinguished 
can  never  be  erased  from  their  minds ;  tliey  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  united  in 
one  body,  according  to  the  scriptural  forms  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  English  Church." 

Early  in  the  year  1826,  the  bishop,  with  I\Ir.  Robin- 
son, set  out  on  a  visitation  to  Madras,  where  he  arrived 
on  Feb.  25th.  It  was  found  impossible  to  take  his 
family  with  him.  As  might  have  been  expected,  he 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Madras  government ;  and 
during  his  residence  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  promote  the  cause  of  true  religion.  He  left 
Madras  March  13th  ;  and  at  Trichinopoly,  on  the  3d  of 
April,  that  event  took  place  which  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  Indian  Church ;  and  the  news  of  which,  when  it 
reached  England,  carried  an  extraordinary  sensation 
among  all  who  had  at  heart  the  great  cause  of  the 
success  of  Eastern  missions.  Having  left  Tanjore 
the  previous  day,  the  bishop  had  reached  Trichinopoly 
on  the  morning  of  April  1st.  The  weather  was  then 
intensely  hot ;  but  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning  in  receiving  the  report  of  the  English 
congregation,  schools,  and  hospitals.  On  the  2d 
he  preached  to  a  crowded  audience,  at  St.  John's, 
from  1  John,  v.  6.  In  the  evening  service,  he  con- 
firmed forty- two  of  the  English  congregation  in  the 
same  church,  and  delivered  his  address  to  them  from 
the  pulpit.  He  exerted  himself  greatly  in  both  ser- 
vices. "  Our  conversation  this  afternoon,"  says  Arch- 
deacon Robinson,  "  turned  chiefly  on  the  blessedness 
of  heaven,  and  the  best  means  of  preparing  for  its 
enjoyment." 

**  At  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,"  says  Dr. 
Doran,  in  a  letter  to  Archd.  Corrie,  "  I  accompanied 
him  to  Fort  Church,  where  he  confirmed  eleven 
native  Christians.  In  going  and  returning,  he  was 
most  affectionate  in  his  manner ;  and  talked  freely  on 
the  glorious  dispensation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
of  the  necessity  which  rested  on  us  to  propagate  the 
faith  throughout  this  vast  country.  On  his  return, 
he  went  to  the  bath,  in  which  he  had  bathed  the  two 
preceding  days:  but  his  servant,  tliinking  that  he 
remained  long,  opened  the  door,  and  saw  him  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  apparently  lifeless  I  The  alarm 
was  given — I  hastened  to  the  spot — and,  alas!  mine 
was  the  awful  task  to  drag,  together  with  Mr.  Robin- 
son, his  mortal  remains  from  the  water.  All  assist- 
ance was  instantly  procured — such  as  bleeding,  fric- 
tion, and  inflating  the  lungs — but  in  vain!  The 
immortal  inhabitant  had  forsaken  its  tenement  of 
clay,  doubtless  to  realise  before  the  throne  of  the 
Lamb  those  blessings  of  which  he  yesterday  spoke 
so  emphatically  and  powerfully.  A  cloud  hangs  over 
our  horizon.  The  disinterested  friend,  the  loving  hus- 
band and  parent,  the  beloved  and  honoured  of  God,  is 
gone  from  among  us.  It  is  a  season  for  prayer,  for 
deep  humiliation.  May  we  kiss  the  rod !  'Cease  ye  from 
man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils.  Trust  ye  in  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  for  in  him  only  is  everlasting  strength.'  " 

On  examination,  a  blood-vessel  was  found  to  have 
burst  on  the  brain,  which  must  have  caused  imme- 
diate death.  "  It  w^ere  a  useless  and  a  deeply  painful 
task,"  says  his  widow,  "  to  enter  into  any  detail  of 
the  apparent  cause  of  his  death :  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  disease  had,  unsuspected,  been  existing  for 
some  time ;  and  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the 
medical  men  in  attendance,  that  under  no  circum- 


stances could  his  invaluable  life  have  been  very  long 
preserved,  though  the  event  was  undoubtedly  hastened 
by  the  effects  of  climate,  by  intense  mental  application 
to  those  duties  which  increased  in  interest  with  every 
step  he  took,  and  was  finally  caused  by  the  eflects  of 
cold  on  a  frame  exhausted  by  heat  and  fatigue." 

On  the  following  morning,  the  earthly  remains  of 
this  beloved  man  were  consigned  to  the  grave,  where 
they  rest  on  the  north  side  of  the  communion-table  in 
St.  John's  Church.  Mr.  Robinson  attended  as  chief 
mourner  ;  and  by  him  and  Messrs.  Wright  and 
Doran,  the  exquisite  burial-service  of  the  dead  was 
read.  '*  It  required  the  strongest  effort,"  says  the 
archdeacon,  "  to  enable  me  to  fulfil  this  last  service  to 
my  beloved  master :  frequently  was  I  interrupted  by 
the  tears  and  sobs  of  those  around  me ;  and  when  I 
had  closed  the  book,  hundreds  of  the  poor  native 
Christians,  whose,  hearts  he  wen  yesterday  by  his 
kindness  and  condescension,  crowded  around,  en- 
treating to  be  allowed  to  throw  the  earth  upon  his 
coflin.  I  can  never  forget  the  awful  solemnity  of  that 
hour."  The  funeral  was  attended  by  the  soldiers 
then  quartered  at  Trichinopoly,  who  wore  mourning 
for  a  month  afterwards.  The  road  was  crowded  by 
heathen  and  Christian  natives. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  every  mark  of 
respect  was  paid  to  his  memory  when  the  news  of  the 
unexpected  event  reached  the  different  presidencies. 
Wherever  he  had  journeyed,  there  he  was  universally 
beloved;  even  by  those  who  felt  little  interest  in  the 
great  work  in  which  he  was  called  to  engage,  and  who, 
if  not  opposed  to  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  in 
India,  were  yet  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  hopeless, 
however  well -intended,  attempt.  The  resolutions 
passed  at  the  committees  of  the  various  religious 
societies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  monuments 
which  have  been  erected  (to  some  of  which  poor  hea- 
then natives  of  India  contributed),  all  bear  so  many 
testimonies  to  the  affection  which  was  felt  by  men  of 
different  views  and  sentiments  towards  this  devoted 
Christian  missionary, — for  such  it  was  his  highest  aim 
to  be  esteemed. 

From  the  many  testimonies  borne  from  the  pulpit 
and  elsewhere  to  the  fitness  of  Dr.  Heber  for  the 
work  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  peculiarly  for  the 
superintendence  of  such  a  see  as  that  of  Calcutta  pre- 
vious to  its  division,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection. 
One  testimonial  to  his  value,  however,  it  may  be  well 
to  record:  it  is  that  of  Sir  C.  H.  Chambers,  one  of  the 
judges  of  Bombay :  — 

"  In  looking  at  the  peculiar  duties  of  a  bishop  of 
the  Indian  diocese,  it  must  have  often  occurred  to 
every  one,  that  the  contemplation  of  its  countless 
inhabitants,  immersed  in  worse  than  pagan  darkness 
and  ignorance,  and  debased  by  worse  than  pagan 
superstition,  and  the  desire  which  is  at  first  created  by 
this  reflection  of  elevating  them  to  a  higher  state  of 
existence  by  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  bless- 
ings of  religion,  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  mind 
above  its  proper  and  sober  level ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  consideration  of  the  innumerable  and  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  which  present  themselves  to 
the  progress  of  improvement  is  apt  to  depress  the 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine,  and  to  give  to  all  our 
schemes  of  melioration  the  appearance  of  being  vision- 
ary. The  views  of  Bishop  Heber,  carried  into  action 
with    his    characteristic    promptitude    and    energy, 
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and  animated  by  a  zeal  whicli  some  might  deem 
enthusiastic,  never  appear  to  have  misled  his  judg- 
ment. Carrying  into  the  investigation  of  the  situa- 
tion of  his  vast  diocese  all  the  lights  which  human 
learning  could  allbrd,  with  the  firm  conviction  of  the 
truths  which  his  high  office  called  upon  him  to  incul- 
cate, his  moderation  and  temperance  were  conspicuous 
to  all.  In  respect  to  the  great  point  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  natives  by  education,  he  earnestly  and 
zealously  followed  the  steps  of  his  great  predecessor, 
liishop  Middleton.  His  tongue  and  his  heart  were 
ever  employed  in  giving  effect  to  that  institution,  which 
will  immortalise  the  name  of  his  predecessor  ;  and, 
doubtless,  this  meeting  cannot  be  more  appropriately 
employed,  than  by  making  this  an  occasion  of  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  Bishop's  College,  whicli  the 
almost  boundless  liberality  of  Bishop  Heber,  when 
living,  contributed  to  cherish. 

"  1  must  touch  on  one  more  point  of  his  episcopal 
character  and  exertions,  and  that  part  which  at  first 
view  we  might  be  disposed  to  consider  of  inferior  mag- 
nitude, but  which,  rightly  appreciated,  must  always  be 
acknowledged  to  be  of  the  first  importance  —  I  mean 
the  demeanour  and  conduct  of  Bishop  Heber  to  the 
European  inhabitants  of  India.  It  cannot,  I  think, 
be  a  moment  doubted,  that  the  first  important  step 
which  will  tend  to  enlighten  the  native  population, 
will  proceed  from  a  gradual  approximation  between  the 
two  classes — more  kindliness  and  consideration  on  the 
side  of  the  Europeans,  more  knowledge  and  less  preju- 
dice on  the  side  of  the  natives.  When  this  effect  will 
take  place  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  it  is  impossible, 
even  in  idea,  to  anticipate.  It  cannot  reasonably  be 
conceived  probable,  until  the  European  population 
shall  numerically  preponderate  to  a  greater  extent 
tlian  it  does  at  present ;  but  this  we  may  confidently 
affirm,  that  if  the  approximation  of  the  two  classes,  by 
education  and  mutual  good-will,  is  to  be  hailed  as  the 
forerunner  of  a  new  era,  nothing  can  well  be  considered 
as  of  greater  effect  to  retard  such  a  blessed  event  than 
the  neglect  of  the  European  population  to  act  up  to 
their  own  light  and  information,  and  to  make  tlieir 
lives  consistent  with  the  precepts  of  our  holy  faith. 

**  It  seemed  to  be  natural  inclination,  as  well  as  the 
sense  of  duty,  which  induced  Bishop  Heber  so  to 
deport  himself  as  to  allure  men  to  his  society  and  con- 
versation by  candour,  by  fairness,  and  urbanity ;  while 
at  the  same  time  his  fervent  and  genuine  piety,  and 
his  earnest  and  patient  discharge  of  the  ministerial 
points  of  his  sacred  office,  insured  the  respect  of  all, 
both  to  his  own  character  and  the  service  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  Through  his  long  progress  in  the  upper 
provinces,  he  seems  to  have  fascinated  all  classes  ;  nor 
do  I  think,  on  examination,  that  there  would  be  found 
a  single  dissentient  voice  on  this  point  of  his  character. 
Had  he  lived  to  continue  his  indefatigable  labours, 
and  to  study  the  various  parts  of  his  extensive  flock 
more  at  leisure,  his  maturer  judgment  might  have  led 
him  to  modify  his  intercourse  in  some  points;  but  the 
broad  outline  of  his  character  would  have  remained 
the  same,  and  he  would  always  have  appeared  to  be 
actuated  by  the  same  ruling  principle — a  simple  desire 
to  draw  men  to  a  holy  and  religious  life,  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  it  under  the  most  gentle,  unassuming  aspect. 

*'  In  the  midst,  however,  of  labours  so  abundant,  and 
to  human  conceptions  so  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  great  object  of  his  life,  we  are  called  upon  to 
lament  its  sudden  termination,  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  awaken  our  deepest  sympathy. 

"  The  countless  leagues  of  the  ocean  had  removed 
him  for  ever  from  those  relatives  whom  he  most  hon- 
oured and  loved — from  his  affectionate  brother,  who 
loved  him  with  a  love  passing  the  love  of  woman  — 
from  his  aged  and  bereaved  mother,  to  part  from  whom 
had  cost  him  his  acutest  pang.  His  afflicted  wife  and 
orphan  children,  though  not  so  far  removed  from  him, 
had  not  nevertheless  the  consolation  of  following  his 


remains  to  the  grave,  or  of  laying  his  thrice-revered 
head  in  the  dust;  they  have,  indeed,  a  consolation 
which  neither  the  wisdom  of  philosophy  nor  the  fancy 
of  the  poet  could  have  supplied — a  sure  and  certain 

hope,  full  of  immortality With  his  loins  girt  and  his 

lamj)  burning,  he  has  gained  his  entrance,  when  tlie 
Bridegroom  passed  to  bliss  at  the  mid-hour  of  nighn 

"  To  us  also,  who  are  not  so  intimately  allied  to  him, 
his  death  presents  an  awful  and  affecting  spectacle. 
After  a  laborious  personal  survey  of  his  diocese,  after 
promoting  by  precept  and  example  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  and  good-will  among  men,  he  was  conducted 
by  a  mysterious  hand  to  finish  his  life  and  his  labours 
upon  hallowed  ground — amidst  the  scenes  which  the 
primitive  and  apostolic  Swartz  illustrated  by  his  life — 
where  he  gained  the  love  and  veneration  of  his  heathen 
neighbours,  and  ensured  the  grateful  admiration  of  the 
Christian  world.  Bishop  Heber's  feelings  seem  to 
have  been  thoroughly  excited  on  the  occasion ;  and, 
being  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  his 
office,  he  took  leave  of  the  last  congregation  which  he 
was  destined  to  address  on  earth  in  terms  of  the  moi?t 
exquisite  sensibility  and  pathos.  He  retired  from  the 
scene ;  and,  having  unrobed  himself  of  the  emblems 
of  his  earthly  functions,  with  the  smallest  quantity 
probably  of  acute  pain,  he  seems  to  have  expired 
without  experiencing  the  pangs  of  a  mortal  dissolution. 

"  What  may  have  been  the  purpose  of  Providence 
in  this  awful  dispensation,  it  were  profane  for  us  to 
inquire  ;  but  without  trespassing  on  a  subject  above 
our  comprehension,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  suggest  a 
reflection  which  has  forcibly  impressed  my  own  mind. 
Perhaps  it  ma^  have  been  necessary  to  remind  us, 
that  taste,  and  genius,  and  talents,  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  great  work  which  this  illustrious 
prelate  had  so  much  at  heart.  Perhaps,  rather,  it  was 
essential  to  the  furtherance  of  the  same  great  cause,  to 
rouse  us  to  the  contemplation  of  higher  degrees  of 
virtue,  and  a  greater  singleness  of  mind  ;  to  represent 
to  us  what  manner  of  person  he  ought  to  be  who  shall 
undertake  the  care  of  tiiis  great  diocese — tliathemust 
be  prepared  to  put  in  practice,  in  all  their  literal 
severity,  the  precepts  of  self-denial  inculcated  by  our 
Divine  Master — to  cut  off  the  right  hand,  or  to  pluck 
out  the  right  eye." 

**  It  was  there  (at  Madras)  where  the  love  of  God 
and  of  the  Saviour  is  now  felt  by  thousands,"  said 
Archd.  Robinson,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Gospel  Pro- 
pagation Society,  "  that  the  last  days  of  the  lamented 
Heber  were  passed;  the  anxious  care  of  whose  life  was 
the  eternal  welfare  of  that  people.  He  grieved  deeply 
for  their  neglected  condition  ;  he  grieved  for  the  want 
of  power  to  aid  and  succour  them ;  it  was  there  that 
he  breathed  out  his  last  prayer ;  and  within  but  a  few 
moments  of  his  death,  his  words  to  me  were,  '  The 
destitution  of  these  missions  breaks  my  heart.'  In 
a  few  moments  that  noble  heart  w^as  still  for  ever. 
Its  last  throb  was  for  the  welfare  of  those  missions 
and  the  prosperity  of  this  society." 

Thus  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  Master's  work, 
in  the  full  prime  of  manhood,  was  summoned  to  his 
everlasting  rest  the  second  of  our  Indian  bishops. 
His  sun  went  down  while  it  was  yet  day.  How  un- 
searchable are  the  dispensations  of  Providence  !  It  is 
well  to  remember,  that  short  as  was  his  allotted  carreer, 
it  was  measured  by  infinite  Wisdom.  He  who  sets 
bounds  to  life's  flowing  pulse  that  it  cannot  pass,  can 
raise  up  instruments  as  eftectual  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  own  gracious  plans  as  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
Far  from  the  peaceful  retirement  of  his  parish  church, 
far  from  the  seat  of  learning  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments,  his  mortal  remains  are 
interred ;  but  long  will  his  memory  be  cherished,  not 
merely  by  the  friends  of  his  earlier  years,  and  the  in-* 
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habitants  of  his  much-loved  Hodnet,  but  by  all  who 
hfive  at  heart  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
llcdeeraer.  Many  will  leave  our  shores,  we  doubt 
not,  to  jjroclaim  among  the  heathen  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ ;  few  will  leave  them  more  devoted  to 
their  Master's  cause,  or  followed  by  more  fervent 
prayers  than  those  which  were  offered  at  the  throne  of 
grace  in  behalf  of  Reginald  Heber.  M. 

CHRISTIAN  UNITY: 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hollway,  M.A. 

Vicar  of  Spilshy,  Lhicolnsldre. 

Acts,  ii.  44. 

"  And  all  that  believed  were  together." 

There  is  in  this  passage  of  Scripture  a  very 
important  principle  of  the  Christian  law  sub- 
mitted to  our  consideration,  which  cannot  be 
made  the  subject  of  too  frequent  meditation 
by  the  members  of  Christ's  visible  Church. 
The  professed  object  of  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
human  mind,  was  to  change  the  disposition 
of  its  natural  passions,  and  to  give  them  a 
direction  more  conformable  to  the  revealed 
■will  of  God.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
the  w'orld  at  large  presented  one  vast  and 
melancholy  scene  of  moral  and  spiritual  de- 
solation :  the  Gentile  nations  were  sunk  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  depravity  and  licenti- 
ousness ;  the  pririciples  of  idolatry,  with 
which  all  were  familiar,  had  succeeded  in 
undermining  whatever  remained  of  the  early 
discipline  of  the  patriarchal  churches,  and 
left  mankind  to  the  wayward  impulse  of  an 
undisciplined  and  insubordinate  will.  As  a 
consequence  of  this,  a  gradual,  and  in  the 
end  total,  alienation  of  heart  from  God  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  heathen  world,  which 
was  necessarily  followed  by  the  immediate 
ascendancy  of  all  that  was  base,  and  vicious, 
and  profligate,  in  a  nature  polluted  and 
degraded  by  the  fall,  and  by  a  fall  develop- 
ment of  those  fearful  passions  which  have 
their  origin  in  selfishness  and  pride.  If  we 
turn  to  the  Jews,  the  only  people  under  the 
face  of  heaven  who  professed  the  recognition 
and  worship  of  the  true  God,  the  picture  of 
human  depravity  will  be  no  less  conspicuoys 
and  revolting  :  the  testimony  of  our  Saviour, 
confirmed  in  after-times  by  the  declaration  of 
his  apostles,  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  at 
the  time  of  his  appearance  and  ministration 
amongst  them,  they  were  sunk  into  the  most 
deplorable  ignorance  of  God  and  divine 
things  :  hence  proceeded  that  dissoluteness 
of  manners,  and  that  profligate  wickedness, 
which  compelled  our  Lord  to  compare  the 
people  to  a  multitude  of  lost  sheep  straying 
without  a  shepherd,   and    their   teachers   or 


doctors  to  blind  guides,  who  professed  to 
instruct  others  in  a  way  with  which  they 
themselves  w^ere  altogether  unacquainted. 
The  apostle  tells  them,  that  by  reason  of  the 
notoriety  of  their  sins  and  iniquities,  their 
religion  had  become  the  object  of  universal 
satire  and  misrepresentation  among  the  hea- 
then. "  The  name  of  God,"  says  he,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  "  is  blasphemed 
among  the  Gentiles  through  you,'"  And  to 
Titus  he  expresses  himself,  with  reference  to 
their  moral  degradation,  in  yet  stronger  and 
more  indignant  language,  '*  They  profess 
that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny 
him,  being  abominable,  and  disobedient,  and 
unto  every  good  work  reprobate." 

The  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  then,  found 
the  whole  world,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in 
a  state  of  absolute  moral  destitution  ;  the 
human  mind  was  positively  estranged  from 
communion  with  God — the  Divine  image 
was  entirely  effaced  —  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
ceased  to  carry  on  the  work  of  sanctification 
in  the  soul ;  and  in  its  stead  might  be  seen 
the  deadly  operation  of  man's  sinful  pas- 
sions, the  craving  sensuality  of  carnal  lusts, 
the  debasing  principles  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion, and  that  devotedness  of  heart  to  objects 
purely  temporal,  w^hich  infallibly  indicates  a 
graceless  and  unregenerate  mind.  How  long 
the  forbearance  and  indulgence  of  the  Al- 
mighty would  have  endured  a  rebellion  so 
complete  and  universal  as  this,  it  would  of 
course  be  vain  and  presumptuous  to  inquire  ; 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  and  ought  to 
perpetuate  feelings  of  eternal  gratitude  and 
praise,  that  upon  this  wide  waste  of  moral 
darkness  and  depravity,  the  glorious  light  of 
the  revelation  of  God's  grace  and  mercy  to 
sinners  was  permitted  to  break  in  beams  of 
far-spreading  and  deep-searching  effulgence  : 
like  the  effect  produced  upon  the  material 
world,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  over 
the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the  deep,  and 
caused  beauty,  and  regularity,  and  systematic 
order  to  spring  from  the  elements  of  defor- 
mity and  confusion,  so  the  first  dawning  of 
the  Gospel  of  peace  upon  4;he  turbid  passions 
and  discordant  principles  of  degraded  huma- 
nity, produced  a  tranquillising  influence  over 
the  one,  and  gave  a  new  direction  and  a 
spiritual  impulse  to  the  other.  No  sooner 
were  the  principles  of  the  new  dispensation 
permitted  to  operate,  than  a  striking  change 
in  the  motives  and  conduct  of  all  under  their 
influence  was  instantaneously  manifest  ;  the 
constitutional  character  of  the  natural  man 
underwent  an  immediate  and  visible  trans- 
formation ;  the  bias  of  his  depraved  heart 
was  entirely  reversed ;  objects  that  formerly 
excited  his  interest,  or  promoted  his  gratifi- 
cation, were  now  regarded  with  indifference, 
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if  not  disgust ;  be  became  susceptible  of  a 
totally  new  class  of  feelings  and  passions  ; 
the  world  was  no  longer  the  object  of  his 
adoration,  its  riches  and  honours  were  no 
longer  the  subjects  of  his  solicitude  ;  the 
Gospel  had  told  him  of  a  better  world,  which 
God  in  Christ  had  provided  for  his  inherit- 
ance, and  of  a  class  of  treasures  and  riches 
above,  infinitely  more  deserving  his  anxiety 
and  pursuit.  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the 
inspired  evangelist  who  recorded  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  whether  a  change  to  this  extent, 
and  infinitely  beyond  this,  did  not  instantly 
follow  upon  the  first  publication  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Who  of  the  congregation  of  the  Lord's 
people  is  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  first 
Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem  —  of  its  com- 
plete subordination  to  spiritual  influence  — 
of  its  thorough  exemplification  of  those  graces 
and  virtues  which  formed  with  our  Saviour 
the  leading  subjects  of  commendation  ?  Who 
that  contrasts  the  conduct  of  these  Christians 
vs'ith  the  moral  practice  of  the  world  before 
the  advent  of  Christ,  will  fail  to  observe  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  a  spiritual  reception  of 
his  Gospel, — will  overlook  the  fact,  that  by 
virtue  of  that  reception  was  wrought  that 
change  which  otherwise  could  never  have 
been  effected  ?  Yes,  Christian  brethren,  the 
introduction  of  the  Gospel  was  designed  by 
the  Almighty  to  be  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  of  moral  and  spiritual  reformation ; 
man  was  to  be  the  subject  of  a  total  revolu- 
tion of  character ;  the  gross  darkness  in 
which  sin  had  enveloped  the  noblest  of  his 
mental  faculties  was  to  be  cliased  away  and 
illuminated  by  a  light  from  above  ;  the  holy, 
sanctifying  Spirit  of  God  was  henceforth  to 
be  the  guide  and  instructor  of  his  soul,  and 
to  him  he  was  to  look,  througb  application 
to  Christ  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  for  wisdom 
to  direct,  for  strength  to  support,  and  for 
grace  to  sanctify  and  keep  him.  It  was  thus 
with  the  first  Christians,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  our  text :  they  exhibit  in  their  con- 
duct, of  an  established  community  of  be- 
lievers, what  might  reasonably  be  expected 
of  the  Christian  world  at  large  at  this  or  any 
given  period  of  its  experience  ;  the  disci- 
pline which  prevailed  with  that  small  com- 
munity has  an  expansive  power,  which  can 
render  it  applicable  to  any  number  of  disci- 
ples ;  the  cause  of  their  preservation  in  per- 
fect subjection  to  the  principles  of  their  faith, 
is  no  mystery  in  the  Redeemer's  Church  ;  it 
is  acknowledged  and  enjoyed  by  many  indi- 
viduals, and  even  by  many  churches  in  the 
present  day  ;  they  were  taught,  and  governed, 
and  directed  sp'iyiiually ;  their  entire  nature 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Comforter  ; 
hence  they  were  pre-eminently  a  united  body, 
animated  in  religious  things  by  one  mind  and 


one  spirit,  and  excited  to  personal  activity 
and  zeal  exclusively  by  one  object.  The 
expression  of  the  evangelist,  which  forms  our 
text,  fully  justifies  this  flattering  conclusion, 
"  All  that  believed  were  together."  Toge- 
ther in  what?  why,  in  the  enjoyment  and 
exercise  of  every  Christian  grace  and  virtue 
—  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  every  kind 
and  benevolent  feeling — in  the  laborious  but 
gratifying  work  of  manifesting  the  strength 
and  power  of  Jesus  in  the  face  of  the  most 
appalling  personal  dangers.  The  Church  of 
which  we  are  speaking  was  disgraced  and 
disturbed  by  no  unseemly  separations  and 
divisions ;  the  harmony  of  their  devotion 
was  interrupted  by  no  spirit  of  jealous  rivalry 
for  worldly  distinctions  :  whether  the  Gospel 
came  to  them  through  the  preaching  of  a 
Paul,  an  ApoUos,  or  a  Cephas,  it  was  received 
only  as  the  message  of  Christ.  He  was  the 
sole  object  of  their  love  and  veneration,  his 
,the  glory  which  they  sought  to  magnify,  his 
the  salvation  which  they  desired  only  to 
embrace.  Can  it  be  matter  of  surprise,  then, 
that  these  early  Christians  were  distinguished 
for  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  or  that  the 
Church  of  Christ,  under  the  influence  of  such 
a  spirit,  should  rapidly  increase  in  numbers 
and  in  influence  ?  This  unruffled  prosperity 
was  the  answer  of  God  to  that  sublime  and 
affecting  prayer  of  the  Redeemer  with  which 
he  closed  the  period  of  his  personal  com- 
munion with  his  Church ;  "  Holy  Father, 
keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as 
we  are.  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but 
for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me 
through  their  word  ;  that  they  all  may  be  one, 
as  thou  Father  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us  ;  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  And 
so  the  first  Christians  testified  to  the  divine 
mission  of  Christ,  and  to  the  spiritual  cha- 
racter of  his  Gospel-message,  through  their 
unity  in  the  faith,  and  the  religious  harmony 
of  their  lives. 

Is  the  same  testimony  afforded  by  his 
Church  in  the  present  day?  does  that  branch 
of  it  which  exists  in  this  country  realise 
the  blessing  for  which  the  Redeemer  prayed 
in  this  beautiful  passage  of  the  evangelist  ? 
Christian  unity !  Oneness  of  spirit,  mind, 
and  affection,  like  as  Christ  is  one  with  the 
Father !  Oh,  from  what  a  height  of  spi- 
ritual grace  has  the  Church  fallen  since  this 
bright  period  of  her  existence  at  Jerusalem  ! 
Christian  unity  in  the  present  day  —  where? 
Certainly  not  in  the  great  body  of  the  Church. 
It  may  exist  between  individuals  ;  it  is  to 
be  hoped  there  are  thousands  of  believers  in 
Christ  who  enjoy  within  their  own  bosoms 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  who,  walk- 
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ing  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  they 
are  called,  endeavour  to  keep  the  "  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  I  can  con- 
ceive many  examples  of  individual  piety, 
where  a  love  for  Christ,  and  a  lively  regard 
for  the  interests  of  his  Gospel,  are  alloyed  by 
no  mixture  of  earthly  passion ;  but  I  deny 
its  existence  as  a  general  principle  amongst 
Christians  ;  and  I  establish  the  fact  by  a  pain- 
ful reference  to  the  condition  of  Christianity, 
in  what  has  always  been  considered  the 
purest  section  of  the  Christian  world, — this 
noble  Protestant  country  of  ours.  Is  unity, 
or  division,  the  more  prominent  characteristic 
in  the  Church  of  these  realms  ?  Are  the 
members  of  Christ's  visible  body  distin- 
guished by  a  happy  agreement  in  all  things  ? 
or  by  a  spirit  of  separation,  that  weakens  the 
influence  and  destroys  the  usefulness  of  pas- 
toral ministrations?  Let  the  sober-minded, 
the  reflecting,  the  conscientious  disciples  of 
Christ  reply  to  this  appeal,  and  the  answer 
will  be,  that  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  have  the  interests  of  the  Gospel  been 
so  cruelly  sacrificed  to  the  worst  principles 
and  passions  of  human  nature,  as  in  this 
nineteenth  century  of  its  experience.  I 
confidently  place  the  issue  of  this  question 
upon  the  testimony  of  every  reflecting  and 
spiritually-minded  disciple  of  Jesus  ;  and 
maintain  that  it  is  impossible,  surveying  the 
aspect  of  the  religious  world  in  a  calm,  un- 
prejudiced, and  impartial  spirit,  to  adopt  any 
less  positive  and  less  decided  conclusion  ; 
and,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  valuable  and 
precious  to  us  as  heirs  of  immortality,  as 
disciples  rejoicing  in  one  hope  of  our  calling, 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  whence  is 
derived  this  spirit  of  separation,  in  a  Church 
where  all  should  be  co-operation  and  peace  ? 
what  constitutes  the  basis  of  disagreement  ? 
what  can  be  alleged  in  justification  of  a 
schism  which  affects  none  but  the  true  be- 
liever, and  injures  no  interest  but  the  cause 
of  Christ  ?  Does  the  Church  of  England, 
which  is  the  unoffending  cause  of  this  reli- 
gious bitterness,  invite  opposition,  or  encou- 
rage disunion,  by  any  thing  approaching  to 
unscriptural  doctrine  ?  We  defy  the  keenest 
adversary  of  that  Church  to  establish  one 
particle  of  evidence  of  this  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  maintain  that,  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of 
the  term,  she  is  richly  evangelical ;  that  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Gospel-message  lives  and 
breathes  in  every  particle  of  her  doctrines  ; 
and  that  in  every  formulary  and  religious 
canon  which  she  has  publicly  recorded  as 
the  register  of  her  creed,  is  to  be  traced 
the  very  essence  of  apostolical  Christianity. 
Separation,  then,  from  her  communion  must 
defend  itself  upon  other  grounds  than  pure 
questions  of  doctrine  ;  in  fact,  upon  the  plea 


of  disagreement  with  her  external  policy  — 
of  difference  with  her  simply  upon  matters 
of  church-government.  And  will  any  indi- 
vidual, pretending  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  maintain  that  a  dif- 
ference on  such  questions  can  justify  separa- 
tion, or  give  a  sanction  to  disunion  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  ?  If  she  preach  any  other 
Gospel  than  that  which  Christ  and  his  apostles 
preached  —  if  she  substitute  any  other  Medi- 
ator than  Christ  crucified,  or  rest  upon  other 
authority  than  the  inspired  Scriptures  —  if 
she  withhold  the  word  of  life  from  the 
hungry  soul,  or  present  it  so  defaced  and 
mutilated  by  traditions  as  to  veil  the  spi- 
ritual liberty  of  its  doctrines  — 1(  she  give 
to  the  authority  of  the  councils  of  the  Church 
precedence  and  importance  over  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible,  and  elevate  the  creature 
into  a  rank  co-equal,  if  not  superior  to,  God 
himself —  if  she  attach  merit  to  human  actions, 
and  assign  to  the  Holy  Spirit  a  merely  sub- 
ordinate part  in  the  sanctification  of  the  soul^ 
—  then,  for  Christ's  sake,  let  the  process  of 
separation  be  prompt  and  decisive.  Dis- 
union under  such  circumstances  is  a  religious 
duty  ;  it  is  the  command  of  Heaven  :  "  Come 
out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  par- 
takers of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of 
her  plagues."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she 
be  a  Church  rich  in  the  possession  of  her  Re- 
deemer's love,  and  manifestly  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  sovereign  grace — if  in  the  wide  field 
of  her  temporal  dominion  she  has  employed 
herself  diligently  in  her  Lord's  vineyard  — 
if  through  her  instrumentality,  and  we  chal- 
lenge contradiction  to  this,  the  sound  of  the 
Gospel  has  been  carried  into  lands  where  the 
name  of  Jesus  was  never  heard,  and  where  the 
hope  of  immortality  was  never  breathed,  in 
solace  of  the  wretchedness  of  savage  life  — 
if  idolatry  has  quailed  before  the  zeal  of  her 
missionaries,  and  the  Christian  Church  been 
established,  through  their  faithfulness,  upon 
the  ruins  of  heathenism, — then  we  affirm  that 
she  carries  within  herself  the  witness  that 
she  is  a  true  branch  of  the  apostolical  Church 
of  Christ,  and  that  separation  from  her  com- 
munion upon  points  unconnected  with  doc- 
trine, must  be  characterised  as  a  wanton 
abuse  of  that  liberty  which  the  Christian 
dispensation  allows ;  and  if  an  abuse  of 
Christian  liberty,  can  it  be  otherwise  than 
sinful  in  the  sight  of  God? 

When  we  consider  what  Christianity  might 
become  in  a  country  so  favourable  to  a  full 
development  of  its  spiritual  principles  as 
ours  ;  what  rich  opportunities  are  daily 
afforded  us  of  testifying  to  the  grace  and 
power  of  the  Gospel  by  its  healing  influence 
upon  our  souls  ;  when  we  reflect  that  of  all 
civilised  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
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tills  is  demonstrably  the  chosen  of  God  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  riches  of  his  grace 
to  sinners, — is  it  possible  not  to  tremble  at 
our   awfid  responsibility,  as  v/e   survey  the 
dismembership  of  the  great  Christian  family 
around  us  ?     Depend  upon  it,  my  Christian 
brethren,  there  is  a  national  guiltiness  in  this 
spirit   of  disunion,   which   will   one   day  be 
visited  with  marks  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 
It  is  not  within  the  province  of  human  wis- 
dom to  anticipate  the  means  which  the  Deity 
may  employ  to  vindicate  the  slighted  honour 
of  his  religion;  but  I  think  there  is  enough 
in  the  stormy  character  of  the  elements  of 
strife  which  are  gathering  around  us  to  jus- 
tify the    conclusion,   that  they  constitute    a 
chastening  instrument  of  wrath  in  the  hands 
of  an  angry  and  insulted  God,  who,  though 
infinite  in  his  attributes  of  mercy  and  benevo- 
lence, has  never  failed  to  signalise  his  justice 
upon  the  delinquencies  both  of  nations  and 
individuals.     And  if  the  several  communities, 
as  represented  in  this  country,  can  be  brought 
to  view  their  conduct  as  separatists  through 
the  medium  of  the  same  impression,  there  is 
the  fullest  ground  for  belief  that  the  clouds 
which    now  hang  upon   the  horizon    of  the 
Church  will  be  gradually  dispersed,  and  the 
day -star  of  peace  and  religious  unity  be  again 
restored  to  her  bosom.     In  the  mean  time, 
though  the  prospect  of  such  a  change  may 
be  distant  and  unpromising,  it  is  thebounden 
duty  of  every  believer  to  pour  out  his  soul 
in  prayer  before  the  throne  of  grace  for  the 
revival  of  this  truly  evangelical  spirit  amongst 
us.     It  flourished  gloriously  in  the  Church 
of  the  apostles;  there  is  nothing  but  the  obsti- 
nacy of  human  pride  to  prevent  its  flourish- 
ing in  ours.     It  is  at  the  throne   of  grace, 
then,  that  we  must  collect  our  energies  and 
concentrate  our  zeal,  if  we  would  really  wit- 
ness the  revival  of  Christian  unity:  a  bless- 
ing of  such  inestimable  value  to  the  Church 
can  result  from   no   combination   of  human 
efforts  —  it  must  proceed  from  God,  as  a  gift 
of  grace,  through  the  application  of  earnest 
prayer.     O  may  it  be  given  to  the  perverse 
in  heart,  and  to  the  blind  in  judgment,  to  per- 
ceive and  know  of  the  things  which  belong 
unto  their  peace,   before  they  are  hid  from 
their  eyes !     May   the  interests    of  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  its  advancement  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  be  the  sole  object  of  their  exertions. 
I\lay  every  false  prejudice,  and  every  selfish 
passion,  be  sacrificed  to  an  anxiety  for  the 
maintenance  of  Christian  love  ;  so  that,  having 
laboured  together  with  a  laudable  emulation 
of  religious  zeal  for  the  triumph  of  the  Gos- 
pel here,  we  may  find  ourselves  fellow-heirs 
of  those  glorious  promises  which  are   trea- 
sured up  for  the  saints  hereafter. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MOTHER.—No.  IV. 

BY  MRS.  MILNER. 

The  history  of  Samuel  is  so  intermingled  with  that  of 
Eli,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  one  narrative 
entirely  apart  from  the  other. 

I  might  indeed,  for  the  present,  confine  my  obser- 
vations to  that  event  -in  Samuel's  life  which  particu- 
larly connects  him  with  Eli,  and  with  the  dreadful 
calamities  which  befell  him  in  his  old  age:  but,  without 
a  brief  survey  of  his  own  personal  history,  at  least 
during  the  period  of  his  youth,  we  shall  scarcely  be 
able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion ;  moreover,  the  account  given  of  him  in 
Scripture  is  so  interesting,  and  affords,  by  its  beautiful 
and  affecting  simplicity,  so  pleasing  a  contrast  with 
the  dark  history  of  Eli,  that  it  would  be  every  way 
injudicious  to  attempt  to  separate  two  narratives  which 
are  so  intimately  connected  in  holy  writ. 

To  be  childless  was  regarded  among  the  Jewish 
matrons  almost  as  a  disgrace ;  and  Hannah,  the  wife 
of  Elkanah,  having  been  long  denied  a  blessing  so 
much  desired  by  the  women  of  her  nation,  "  was  in 
bitterness  of  soul,  and  prayed  earnestly  unto  the 
Lord,  and  wept  sore."  "  And  she  vowed  a  vow,  and 
said,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  if  thou  wilt  indeed  look  on  the 
affliction  of  thine  handmaid,  and  remember  me,  and 
not  forget  thine  handmaid,  but  wilt  give  unto  thine 
handmaid  a  man-child,  then  I  will  give  him  unto  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  there  shall  no  razor 
come  upon  his  head."  Her  husband  Elkanah,  per- 
ceiving her  extreme  grief  on  this  account,  expos- 
tulated with  her  very  affectionately;  but,  although 
she  seems  to  have  profited  by  his  remonstrance  so 
far  as  to  consent  to  eat  and  drink,  which  she  had 
before  been  disinclined  to  do,  yet  her  desire  for 
children  remained  unabated,  and  was,  no  doubt,  inor- 
dinately indulged.  It  did  not,  however,  exhibit  itself 
in  impatient  murmurs,  or  passionate  complaints;  but 
only  in  earnest  prayers  that  the  Almighty  would 
grant  her  the  desire  of  her  heart.  And  it  may  be 
observed  i\\2Lt  prayer  produced  in  her  case  the  effect 
which  it  rarely  fails  to  produce,  whether  the  peti- 
tion of  the  suppliant  be  granted  or  not,  —  it  soothed 
and  composed  her  mind.  This  appears  from  her 
answer  to  Eli,  who  had  observed,  and  at  first  mis- 
interpreted, her  earnestness  in  pouring  out  her  soul 
before  the  Lord;  but  being  convinced  of  his  misap- 
prehension, he  said  unto  her,  "  Go  in  peace;  and  the 
God  of  Israel  grant  thee  thy  petition  that  thou  hast 
asked  of  him.  And  she  said.  Let  thine  handmaid 
find  grace  in  thy  sight.  So  the  woman  went  her  way, 
and  did  eat,  and  her  countenance  was  no  more  sad." 

Some  time  afterwards,  when  Elkanah  and  his  wife 
had  returned  from  Shiloh,  where  they  had  been  wor- 
shipping, to  their  house  in  Ramah,  it  pleased  God  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  Hannah ;  and  "  she  bare  a  son, 
and  called  his  name  Samuel,  saying,  Because  I  have 
asked  him  of  the  Lord."  Now  if  any  mother  will 
picture  to  herself  the  deep  feeling  of  delight  which 
must  have  glowed  in  the  breast  of  Hannah  when  she 
first  pressed  to  her  heart  "  the  child  of  so  many 
prayers,"  she  will  be  able  to  estimate  at  its  due  value 
the  strength  of  that  self-denial  which  could  animate 
the  newly  made  mother  cheerfully  to  abide  by  ^he 
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engagement  into  which  she  had  entered.  Elkanah 
soon  afterwards  went  up  to  offer  unto  the  Lord  the 
yearly  sacrifice ;  "  but  Hannah  went  not  up ;  for  she 
said  unto  her  husband,  I  will  not  go  up  until  the 
child  be  weaned,  and  then  I  will  bring  him,  that  he 
may  appear  before  the  Lord,  and  there  abide  for  ever." 
'*  So  the  woman  abode,  and  gave  her  son  suck  until 
she  weaned  him."  And  when  she  had  weaned  him, 
she  brought  him  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh  ; 
"  and  the  child  teas  young."  To  part  with  that  "young 
child"  must  have  been  a  sacrifice  indeed !  but  the 
mother's  resolution  wavered  not;  she  took  with  her 
suitable  ofterings,  "  and  brought  the  child  to  Eli." 
Being  arrived,  she  made  herself  known  to  the  high- 
priest  as  the  woman  whom  he  had  formerly  observed 
in  that  place  praying.  "  And  she  said,  For  this  child 
I  prayed :  and  the  Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition 
which  I  asked  of  him :  therefore  also  I  have  lent  him 
to  the  Lord  ;  as  long  as  he  livcth  he  shall  be  lent  unto 
the  Lord." 

Some  persons,  perhaps,  may  think  that  this  conduct 
of  Hannah  can  afford  little  or  no  instruction  to 
mothers  living  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  It 
is  very  true  that  no  mother  at  the  present  day  is 
required  to  imitate  the  wife  of  Elkanah,  in  devoting 
her  child,  by  a  solemn  vow,  to  the  service  of  the  altar, 
and  depriving  herself,  almost  entirely,  of  the  solace  of 
its  society;  but  hi  its  spirit  Hannah's  conduct  well 
deserves  imitation.  Every  mother  should  look  upon 
her  child  as  leiit  to  her  by  the  Lord,  and  as  liable,  at 
any  time,  to  be  recalled.  Such  views,  if  she  habitually 
entertained  them,  would  both  render  her  doubly  soli- 
citous rightly  to  discharge  the  trust  committed  unto 
her,  as  its  teacher  and  guide,  and  would  prevent  her 
from  regarding  the  precious  loan  with  inordinate  and 
idolatrous  affection.  Moreover,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  mother,  from  the  time  she  brings  an  infant  into 
existence,  to  devote  it,  by  earnest  and  constant  prayer, 
to  the  service  of  God.  A  cliild  thus,  in  hunibic  faith, 
dedicated  to  his  Maker,  may,  indeed,  disappoint  his 
mother's  hopes ;  but  I  believe  there  are  very  few 
instances  in  which  persevering  prayer,  joined  trith  se- 
dulous and  unremitting  exertions,  fails  to  produce  the 
desired  issue. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  children  of  pious 
parents  do  not  always  justify  the  expectations  natu- 
rally entertained  concerning  them  ;  but,  perhaps,  one 
great  cause  of  the  existence  of  cases  so  lamentable, 
may  be  that  parents — mothers  especially — are  apt 
to  trust  too  entirely  either  to  their  exertions  without 
prayer,  or  to  their  prayers  tcithout  exertion.  Almighty 
God,  although  bound  by  no  rules  or  systems  which 
vre  can  devise,  does,  nevertheless,  ordinarily  work  by 
means  and  instruments ;  consequently,  to  expect  a 
gracious  answer  to  prayers  which  are  not  seconded  by 
our  own  efforts,  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to 
expect  to  reap  a  harvest,  towards  the  production  of 
which,  though  we  may  have  prayed  for  it,  we  have 
not  sown  a  single  seed.  Equally  fatal,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  error  of  trusting  to  any  endeavours  of  our 
own,  however  constant  or  well-directed,  without  habi- 
tually imploring  that  blessing  from  above,  without 
which  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water  in  vain. 

The  above  remarks  will  be  very  far  misunderstood 
if  they  lead  to  the  supposition  that  I  consider  the  ill 


conduct  of  the  children  of  pious  persons  to  be  always 
attributable  to  some  fault  or  mistake  in  the  training 
which  they  received  at  the  hands  of  their  parents. 
The  history  of  Samuel  himself  directly  opposes  any 
such  conclusion,  and  may  be  cited  to  prove  that  the 
grace  of  God  is,  in  reality,  sovereign  and  free. 
Samuel  was  distinguished,  even  from  his  early  youth, 
by  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  when  he 
became  a  parent,  not  the  slightest  shade  of  censure  is 
cast  upon  his  treatment  of  his  children  :  yet  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  sons  after  they  were  advanced  to  places 
of  authority  was  so  notorious,  that  it  gave  occasion 
to  the  Israelites  to  desire  a  king  to  reign  over  them  ; 
and  was  consequently  the  remote  cause  at  least  of 
many  of  the  reverses  which  afterwards  befell  them. 
But  let  not  any  conscientious  mother  be  discouraged 
by  the  reflection,  that  her  best  efforts  7nay  be  un- 
successful. Rather  let  her  conviction  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  animate  and  strengthen  her  faith — 
a  grace,  for  the  exercise  of  which  she  must  expect  to 
find  constant  need,  till  she  reach  the  world  where 
doubt  and  disappointment  shall  be  no  more. 

The  history  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  Samuel, 
being  left  by  his  mother  under  the  care  of  Eli, 
"  ministered  before  the  Lord,  being  a  child,  girded 
with  a  linen  ephod."  But  though  absent  from  him  in 
the  body,  Hannah's  thoughts  were  with  her  son  ;  and, 
with  that  inimitable  simplicity  which  touches  the 
heart  so  much  more  than  the  most  studied  eloquence, 
we  are  told  that  she  **  made  him  a  little  coat,  and 
brought  it  to  him  from  year  to  year,  when  she  came 
up  with  her  husband  to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice." 
A'ery  precious  to  the  self-denying  mother  must  have 
been  those  yearly  opportunities  of  actually  looking  on 
the  face  of  the  babe,  whose  features  were  doubtless 
continually  present  to  the  eyes  of  her  mind ;  and 
each  visit  served  but  to  convince  her  that  her  sacri- 
fice had  been  graciously  accepted  by  the  God  of  her 
fathers,  for  "  the  child  Samuel  grew  on,  and  was  in 
favour  botii  with  the  Lord  and  also  with  men." 

Eli,  the  high-priest,  was  now  a  very  old  man  ;  and 
perhaps  the  misconduct  of  his  own  sons  disposed  him 
to  regard  Samuel,  who  evidently  treated  him  with 
much  reverence  and  affection,  with  a  double  portion 
of  tenderness;  and  it  is  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  each  of  them,  that  neither  the  respect  of 
Samuel,  nor  the  affection  of  Eli,  seems  to  have  been 
diminished  by  the  awful  communication  of  which  it 
pleased  God  to  make  the  young  child  the  bearer  to 
his  aged  and  venerable  instructor.  The  whole  of 
that  solemn  transaction  should  be  told  in  the  words 
of  Scripture  ;  but  the  passage  being  too  long  for  quo- 
tation, I  must  be  content  with  referring  my  readers 
to  the  sacred  narrative  (1  Sam.  iii.  1-18),  all  the 
circumstances  of  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  im- 
press both  the  heart  and  the  imagination.  "  Tlie 
lamp  of  God,"  which  in  earlier  and  purer  times  was 
never  suffered  to  go  out,  was  burning  in  the  temple 
beside  the  ark  of  God.  Eli,  now  a  feeble  and  blind, 
old  man,  was  "  laid  down  in  his  place,"  and  the  child 
Samuel  was  likewise  asleep.  It  was  no  longer  com- 
mon, as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  "  the 
fricind  of  God,"  for  the  Almighty  to  reveal  himself  to 
the  bodily  senses  even  of  his  most  favoured  servants  ; 
but  on  this  night  "  the  Lord  called  Samuel."     The 
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child,  naturally  supposing  that  Eli  had  called  him, 
"  ran"  to  him,  with  an  alacrity  which  shewed  his 
readiness  to  minister  to  the  comforts  of  the  aged 
priest ;  and  the  language  of  Eli,  "  I  called  not,  my 
son,"  exhibited  equal  aftection  on  his  part.  Samuel, 
no  doubt,  persuaded  that  the  call  which  he  had  ima- 
gined himself  to  hear  was  but  a  deception,  went  and 
lay  down  again,  as  Eli  desired.  The  call,  however, 
was  repeated  twice;  and  Samuel,  now  convinced  that 
his  senses  had  not  deceived  him,  and  not  yet  knowing 
the  Lord,  whose  word  had  not  been  revealed  to  him, 
on  both  occasions  approached  Eli,  who,  he  was  satisiied, 
had  now  indeed  called  him.  The  old  man,  however, 
by  this  time  "  perceived  that  the  Lord  had  called  the 
child,"  and  directed  him  how  to  answer,  if  the  solemn 
summons  were  repeated.  "  And  the  Lord  came,  and 
stood,  and  called,  as  at  other  times,  Samuel,  Samuel. 
Then  Samuel  answered.  Speak  ;  for  thy  servant 
heareth."  The  dreadful  sentence  to  which  the  young 
child  was  now  called  upon  to  listen,  was  in  substance 
the  same  as  that  pronounced  by  the  "  man  of  God" 
upon  Eli  himself,  except  that  the  Almighty  expressly 
declared  the  cause  of  the  terrible  judgments  threat- 
ened, viz.  that  Eli's  sons  had  made  themselves  vile,  and 
he  restrained  them  not;  therefore  did  he  swear  unto 
the  house  of  Eli,  that  the  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  should 
uot  be  purged  with  sacrifice  or  offering  for  ever. 

Having  received  this  awful  communication,  "  Samuel 
lay  until  the  morning,  and  opened  the  doors  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord."  We  may  well  believe  that  he  "  feared  to 
shew  Eli  the  vision ,"  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  he 
should  silently  occu])y  himself  with  his  ordinary  duties. 
Eli,  however,  who  seems  to  have  expected  some  de- 
nunciation of  evil,  and  to  have  been  prepared  to  hear 
it  with  resignation,  solemnly  adjured  him  to  hide 
nothing  from  him;  and  Samuel  in  consequence,  with 
the  simplicity  of  truth,  "  told  him  every  whit.*'  And 
now,  notwithstanding  his  former  grievous  errors,  the 
genuine  humility  and  piety  of  Eli's  character  displayed 
itself.  That  the  child  whom  he  had  instructed  and 
brought  up  from  infancy  should  have  been  selected 
as  the  medium  of  a  revelation  so  awful,  must  have 
been  felt  by  him  as  a  deeply  humiliating  circumstance  ; 
but  no  bitterness  of  spirit  was  exhibited  by  him  on 
this  account;  other  thoughts  had  possession  of  his 
mind.  He  felt  himself  a  sinner  before  God ;  and  with 
humble  resignation  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  the 
Divine  will  in  these  memorable  words  :  **  It  is  the 
Lord  ;  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good." 

The  remainder  of  Eli's  history  is  soon  told.  The 
men  of  Israel  were  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  and 
had  been  defeated  by  them  in  a  recent  battle.  In 
consequence  of  this  defeat,  they  determined  to  send 
for  the  ark  of  God,  which  was  accordingly  conveyed 
into  the  camp  by  Hophni  and  Phinehas.  Having  taken 
this  step  without  any  warrant  from  the  Almighty,  and 
having  placed  an  idolatrous  confidence  in  the  mere 
presence  of  the  ark,  instead  of  humbling  themselves 
for  their  sins,  and  putting  their  trust  in  the  protection 
of  Jehovah,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  they  suffered 
another  defeat.  Hophni  and  Phinehas  were  slain  in 
battle,  and  the  ark  of  God  was  taken.  "  And  there 
ran  a  man  of  Benjamin  out  of  the  army,  and  came 
to  Shiloh  the  same  day  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  earth 
upon  his  head.    And  when  he  came,  lo,  Eli  sat  upon 


a  seat  by  the  wayside,  watching ;  for  his  heart  trembled 

for  the   ark  of  God Now  Eli  was   ninety  and 

eight  years  old ;  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  that  he  could 
not  see.  And  the  man  said  unto  Eli,  I  am  he  that 
came  out  of  the  army.  And  he  said.  What  is  there 
done,  my  son?  And  the  messenger  answered  and 
said,  Israel  is  fled  before  the  Philistines,  and  there 
hath  been  also  a  great  slaughter  among  the  people, 
and  thy  two  sons  also,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  are  dead, 
and  the  ark  of  God  is  taken.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  he  made  mention  of  the  ark  of  God,  that  he  fell 
from  off  the  seat  backward  by  the  side  of  the  gate, 
and  his  neck  brake,  and  he  died." 

The  sin  of  Eli,  thus  severely  punished  both  in  his 
own  person  and  in  the  persons  of  his  sons,  was  likewise 
visited  upon  the  third  generation ;  for  the  wife  of 
Phinehas  suddenly  hearing  of  the  deaths  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  father-in-law,  breathed  out  her  soul 
while  giving  birth  to  a  child,  to  whom  she  gave  the 
name  of  Ichabod,  saying,  "  The  glory  is  departed  from 
Israel."  The  Scriptures  give  us  no  further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  execution  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  Eli ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  succeed- 
ing ages  witnessed  its  exact  accomplishment,  and  that 
there  was  not  "  an  old  man  in  Eli's  house  for  ever" 
(1  Kings,  ii.  26,  27). 

Thus  does  the  history  of  Eli  hold  forth  a  warning 
to  parents  in  all  time  to  beware  of  the  sin  of  false 
indulgence.  In  ray  last  number  I  briefly  remarked 
that  tenderness  and  gentleness  are  not  the  onli/  qualifi- 
cations requisite  in  a  Christian  mother.  Some  prac- 
tical observations  which  I  was  then  obliged  to  omit 
may  properly  conclude  this  paper.  Many  religious 
mothers  seem  aware  that  great  firmness  is  necessary 
in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  they  can  and 
do  require  them  to  give  up  their  own  will  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  and  when  there  is  an  obviously  ade- 
quate cause ;  but  they  seem  not  sufficiently  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  fostering  a  habit  of  self-denial 
for  its  own  sake.  Self-denial,  besides  being  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Christian  character,  is  really  necessary 
to  success  in  every  praiseworthy  pursuit;  the  man 
or  woman  who  possesses  it  not,  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  every  trifling  temptation,  and  of  every  momentary 
impulse ;  and  it  is  to  be  cultivated,  not  by  requiring 
occasional  mortifying  sacrifices,  but  by  maintaining 
a  gentle  but  firm  and  steady  curb  on  the  passions  and 
desires  of  a  child,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  its  reason. 
The  suggestion  may  perhaps  appear  a  trifling  one ; 
but  I  would  venture  to  hint  to  mothers,  that  the 
appropriation  in  early  youth  of  certain  hours  to 
certain  duties,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  observance 
of  those  hours,  even  though  there  should  occur  strong 
temptation  to  change  them,  appears  to  me  admirably 
calculated,  not  only  to  induce  habits  of  order,  and  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  those  small  portions  of  time,  v/hich, 
without  such  arrangement,  are  apt  to  be  wasted  in 
unprofitable  listlessness,  but  likewise  to  strengthen 
those  habits  of  self-control,  the  inculcation  of  which 
I  consider  so  essential  a  point  in  religious  education. 

One  other  subject  I  would  briefly  touch  upon.  It 
is  a  prevalent  fashion  at  the  present  day  to  encourage 
children  in  the  practice  of  requiring  a  reason  for  every 
command  that  is  given  to  them.  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing that  the  desire  even  of  a  young  child,  if  modestly 
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and  respectfully  expressed,  to  understand  the  reason 
of  any  injunction  laid  upon  it,  should  never  be  gra- 
tified ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  mothers 
should  frequently  aftectionately  explain  to  their  chil- 
dren the  motives  of  their  conduct,  both  in  command- 
ing' and  forbidding.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  that 
young  persons  should  be  taught  that  they  must  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  render  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  their  parents,  even  though  no  reason 
should  be  given  them;  and  the  mother  who  neg- 
lects to  enforce  such  obedience  fosters  in  her  children 
a  self-confident  and  arrogant  disposition  of  mind, 
altogether  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Christianity  is  a  humbling  religion  ;  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  are  almost  all  of  them  distasteful 
to  the  natural  pride  of  man,  and  some  of  them  quite 
above  his  reason ;  and  the  mother  who  desires  that 
her  children  should,  as  their  understandings  open, 
submit  both  their  reason  and  their  will  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  must  conscientiously  enforce  upon  them, 
during  childhood,  cheerful  and  unreserved  obedience 
to  her  own  authority. 

The  principal  subject  of  the  second  number  of  this 
series  of  papers  was  the  excellency  of  faith,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  conduct  of  the  mother  of  Moses.  The  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  withholding  needful  restraint 
from  children,  as  displayed  in  the  history  of  Eli, 
together  with  the  importance  of  self-denial  as  a  prin- 
ciple to  be  acted  upon,  as  well  as  inculcated  by  parents, 
are  treated  of  in  the  third  and  present  number.  In 
my  next  paper  I  purpose  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  story  of  Ruth  ;  a  story  not  more  beautiful  from 
its  simplicity,  than  instructive  from  the  examples  it 
affords  of  disinterested  kindness  on  the  part  of  Naomi, 
and  grateful  affection  on  that  of  Ruth. 


ANN  YEARSLEY.* 

On  Mrs.  More's  return  to  Bristol  from  Mrs.  INIon- 
tagu's  villa  at  Sandleford,  in  1784,  some  verses  were 
shewn  her,  neither  inexpressive  nor  inharmonious, 
purporting  to  be  the  work  of  a  poor  illiterate  woman 
who  supplied  the  family  with  milk.  Genius  and 
distress  were  sufficient  introduotions  to  Hannah  More, 
who  immediately  inquired  into  the  woman's  history 
and  circumstances.  Her  name  was  Ann  Yearsley, 
and  she  was  about  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age. 
She  had  never  received  the  slightest  education,  except 
writing,  which  she  learned  from  her  brother.  Her 
stock  of  poetical  reading  was  the  "  Paradise  Lost," 
the  "Night  Thoughts,"  Pope's  "Eloisa,"  a  few  of 
Shakspeare's  plays,  and  a  translation  of  the  "  Geor- 
gics,"  of  which  last  she  always  spoke  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  from  which  she  probably  borrowed 
much  of  the  mythological  allusion  which  somewhat 
ambitiously  characterises  her  poetry.  She  was,  how- 
ever, well  read  in  the  Scriptures,  the  simplicity, 
sublimity,  and  comprehensiveness  of  which  expanded 
her  mind,  and  imparted  their  rliythm  and  elevation 
to  her  verses.  She  had  married  young ;  and  re- 
peated losses  and  a  numerous  family  had  reduced  her 
husband  and  herself,  in  the  severe  winter  of  1783-4, 
to  extreme  distress.  Her  mother,  her  six  children, 
and  herself,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  confinement,  were 
perishing  of  starvation,  at  the  moment  when  a  bene- 
volent inhabitant  of  Clifton  discovered  and  supported 
them.  Tlie  mother  was  in  so  weak  a  state  that  she 
died  in  the  ecstasy  of  joy  and  surprise. 

*  From  "  Life  of  Hannah  irore."  T3y  the  Rev.  Henry  Thomp- 
son, M.A.,  evirate  of  Wringtou.    LondoD,  1838.    Cadell. 


When  Miss  More  had  satisfied  herself  of  the  truth 
of  Ann  Yearsley's   narrative,   and   the   genuineness 
of  her  poetry,  she  immediately  addressed  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu  on   the  subject,  requesting  her  aid  in  raisitig 
a  subscription  to  enable  her  to  publish  the  poems  for 
the  author's  benefit.     In  her  letter  she  says:  "  It  is 
not  intended  to  place  her  in  such  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence as  might  seduce  her  to  devote  her  time  to 
the  idleness  of  poetry.     I  hope  she  is  convinced  that 
the  making  of  verses  is  not  the   great   business   of 
human  life  ;  and  that,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  she  lias 
duties  to  fill,  the  smallest  of  which  is  of  more  value 
than  the  finest  verses  she  can  write."     The  conse- 
quence of  this  appeal  was  upwards  of  one  thousand 
subscribers  to  the  first  edition  of  the  poems;  and,  at 
length,  considerably  more  than  500/,  was  collected  for 
the  authoress.     The  money  so  raised  was  placed,  by 
Mrs.  Y.'s  own  consent,  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and 
invested  in  the  public  funds,  for  the  use  of  herself 
and  family.     The  sequel  of  the  story  is  melancholy  ; 
and  it  is  well  for  human  nature  that  the  name  of  Ann 
Yearsley  can  only  be  perpetuated  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Hannah  More.     With  her  husband,  she  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Miss  More  to  supper,  when 
her  kind  patroness  informed  her  how  the  money  was 
disposed.     Immediately  after  suppei-,  Mrs.  Yearsley 
did  not  hesitate  to  accuse   Miss  More  of  envy  and 
embezzlement.     Astonished  at  this  language,  Hannah 
wished  her  good  night,  and  told  her  that  she  would 
talk  over  the  matter  the  next  morning.     In  the  pre- 
sence of  a  gentleman  of  Bristol,  the  conversation  was 
on  the  next  day  renewed  ;  when  the  ungrateful  woman 
did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  her  accusations  of  jealousy 
and  fraud.      Reason   being    now   evidently   useless, 
Miss  More  gave  way.     Ten  guineas  remained  unin- 
vested ;    Miss  More  presented  her  with  these.     The 
wretch  immediately  flung  them   at  the  head  of  her 
benefactress,*  whose  meek  and  Christian  reply  must 
not   here  pass  unrecorded :    "  May   we   never  meet 
again  till  we  meet  in  heaven  !" 

In  forwarding  to  Mr.  Alderman  Cadell,  who  had 
invested  the  money,  the  receipts  for  the  dividends, 
Miss  More  writes  in  a  like  strain  of  tranquil  benevo- 
lence. "  I  shall  promote  this  worthless  woman's 
interests  with  the  same  zeal,  but  not  the  same  plea- 
sure. She  defeats  my  wish  of  keeping  her  baseness  a 
secret  by  telling  it  herself  to  every  body.  Be  so  good 
as  hurry  the  new  edition,  and  order  two  hundred  down 
here  to  Mills  as  fast  as  possible,  as  there  is  really  a 
just  complaint  against  me  for  not  having  furnished 
the  subscription." 

No  person  whose  opinion  is  of  the  smallest  im- 
portance has  ever  ventured  on  any  occasion  to  accuse 
Hannah  More  of  the  slightest  malversation  in  this 
affair.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  surprising  that  any 
should  be  found  to  palliate  tlie  gross  ingratitude  of 
Mrs.  Yearsley,  who,  not  content  with  such  outrages  of 
decency  and  morality  as  that  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, afterwards  published  her  poems,  accompanied 
with  a  preface  bitterly  reflecting  on  her  patroness. 
She  afterwards  produced  a  tragedy,  intituled  "  Earl 
Goodwin,"  which  was  acted  on  the  Bath  and  Bristol 
boards.  But  though  her  productions,  when  her  dis- 
advantages are  considered,  were  extraordinary,  they 
seldom  rose  above  that  condition  which  the  great 
master  of  the  art  declares  to  be  forbidden  to  poetry. 
Accordingly  her  play  had  little  success.  The  history 
of  the  miserable  creature  is  a  striking  comment  on 
the  Scripture  declaration,  **  Whoso  rewardeth  evil  for 
good,  evil  shall  not  depart  from  his  house"  (Pi'ov. 
xvii.  13).  With  the  money,  which  her  waywardness 
had  wrested  from  its  prudent  and  legitimate  guardians, 
she  established  a  circulating  library  at  the  Hot  Wells. 
But    her    ingratitude   was    notorious,    and   she   was 

•  Tliis  Mrs.  Yearsley  positively  denied  in  the  preface  to  a 
subsequent  edition  of  her  poems.  The  fact,  liowever,  with 
Hannah  More's  reply,  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  some  of  Mrs. 
More'6  earliest  Iriends. 
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shunned  and  discountenanced  by  all.  She  now  began 
to  find  that  even  her  poetical  character  was  only 
relative,  and  that  the  public  estimate  of  her  genius 
jell  short  of  her  own.  ller  two  sons  perished  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth — one  in  battle,  the  other  by 
liiseaso  ;  and  outcast,  desolate,  and  broken-hearted, 
lie  retired  to  her  native  town  of  Melksham  in  Wilts, 
where,  in  1S0(),  she  died  insane  and  destitute. 


Cl^e  Cabinet* 

Inequality  of  Ranks.*— When  man  was  first  in- 
troduced into  his  present  habitation,  the  Lord  asserted 
his  own  supremacy,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  affirmed 
the  very  truth  we  are  now  expounding ;  for  he 
said  to  Adam,  "Replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it: 
and  have  thou  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth."  And  as  the 
human  race  were  thus  constituted  the  superiors  of  the 
rest  of  the  living  creatures  upon  earth,  and  as  subor- 
dination of  rank  was  in  this  respect  formally  recog- 
nised ;  so,  in  like  manner,  the  very  constitution  of 
the  human  mind,  the  affections  and  sympathies  with 
which  we  are  all  originally  endowed,  and  our  mutual 
dependence  on  each  other,  all  work  out  and  enforce 
the  same  governing  principle  as  subsisting  between 
man  and  man.  If  all  were  equal  to-day,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  all  to  be  equal  to-morrow.  The  ordi- 
nances of  God  imperiously  forbid  so  great  an  evil. 
The  original  difference  of  intellect,  and  of  moral  and 
physical  power,  would  still  remain,  and  elevate  some 
from  the  crowd,  and  raise  them  above  their  brethren ; 
and  as  "  one  star  difiereih  from  another  star  in  gloi;y," 
so  it  is  designed  by  divine  Wisdom  that  there  should  be 
gradation  in  human  society — a  regulated  ascent  from 
the  lowest  subject  to  the  prince  upon  the  throne.  It 
is  certainly  remarkable,  that,  throughout  the  varied 
Scriptures  of  the  holy  Bible,  there  is  not  one  senti- 
ment or  obscurest  allusion  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  God  intends  this  diversity  should  cease:  on  the 
contrary,  while  it  is  both  implied  and  affirmed  "  that 
the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,"  there  is 
a  frequent  and  distinct  recognition  of  the  authority 
of  the  prince  and  of  the  other  dignities  and  distinc- 
tions whicli  prevail  among  mankind.  The  prophet  of 
tlie  Old  Testament  announces  the  disturbance  of  the 
orders  of  society  as  the  heaviest  calamity;  and  he 
threatens  the  degradation  of  existing  authority,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  inferior  and  uneducated,  as  the 

i'verest  punishment  sent  in  judgment  upon  a  nation. 
And  when  he  declares  "  the  people  shall  be  oppressed, 
one  man  by  another,  and  every  man  shall  behave 
insolently  towards  his  neighbour,  the  boy  towards  the 
old  man,  and  the  base  towards  the  honourable" 
(Is.  iii.  1,  5  ;  Lowth's  trans.), — he  seems  to  reach  the 

ery  climax  of  social  misery.  The  apostles  of  the 
\ew  Testament  warn  us  of  those  perilous  times, 
when  "  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves, 
covetous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient 
to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy,  without  natural  affec- 
tion, trucebreakers,  false  accusers,  incontinent,  fierce, 
despisers  of  those  that  are  good,  traitors;  heady, 
highminded,  speaking  evil  of  those  things  which  they 
know  not,  murmurers,  complainers,  despising  domi- 
nion, and  speaking  evil  of  dignities"  (2  Tim.  iii. 
1-1',  8  ;  and  Jude,  viii.  l(j) :  as  the  ministers  of  Satan, 
resisting  the  ministers  of  God  and  his  truth. 

The  Christian  a  Stranger  and  Pilgrim. — The 
idea  is  common  to  many  passages  of  Scripture.  Good 
old  Jacob,  in  his  conversation  with  the  king  of  Egypt, 
s|)oke  of  his  life  (lengthened  as  it  was  beyond  the 
later  experience  of  mankind,  and  prosperous  as  it  may 
appear  to  us  to  have  been   in  many  of  the  things 

*  From  "  the  Divine  Origin  of  Regal  Power:"  a  Sermon 
preached  at  Beverley,  by  llev.  C.  A.  Thurlow,  oa  the  day  of  the 
coronaiiou. 


wherein  men  are  accustomed  to  place  their  notions  of 
prosperity,)  as  of  a  sliort  and  uneasy  journey.  The 
author  of  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm  describes 
himself  as  a  stranger  upon  earth ;  and  St.  Paul  not 
only  instances  these  declarations  of  the  ancient 
Israelites  as  sufficient  proofs  of  their  faith  in  a  world 
beyond  the  grave,  but  himself  adopts  the  illustration 
as  the  best  encouragement  to  diligence  and  self-denial, 
to  remind  us  that  the  Christian,  like  the  patriarch,  is 
in  this  world  in  a  foreign  land ;  that  in  the  earth 
which  now  is  we  have  no  abiding  city;  but  that  one 
only  rest  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  in  that  New 
Jerusalem  whose  builder  is  the  Most  High;  within 
whose  walls  alone  the  tyranny  of  chance  and  change 
shall  be  brought  to  an  end ;  where  all  which  we  are 
then  allowed  to  keep,  we  shall  keep  through  endless 
ages,  and  such  as  we  then  are  found  to  be,  we  shall 
continue  everlastingly  (Gen.  xlvii.  9  ;  Ps.  cxix.  19  ; 
Heb.  xi.  9,  13).  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  prove  the 
fitness  of  this  comparison,  or  how  truly  the  life  of 
man  is  in  these  passages  described  as  a  pilgrimage  ? 
Which  of  us  is  there  whose  experience  may  not  bear 
abundant  witness  to  the  changeable  nature  of  our 
prospects  in  the  world,  the  uncertainty  of  our  best- 
laid  plans,  the  insecurity  of  our  firmest  possessions  ? 
Wliere  shall  the  man  be  found,  who,  for  long  together, 
continueth  in  one  stay?  Which  of  us  does  not 
behold  and  feel  himself  and  every  thing  around  him, 
with  various  speed,  but  with  equal  certainty,  hasting 
on  to  dissolution  and  decay  ?  while  all  which  we 
endure,  and  all  which  we  enjoy,  has  no  more  compa- 
rative permanence  than  our  good  or  bad  reception  in 
an  inn,  or  the  still  briefer  accidents  of  a  voyage.  Life 
bears  us  on  like  the  stream  of  a  mighty  river.  Our 
boat  at  first  glides  gentlj^  down  the  narrow  channel, 
through  the  playful  murmurings  of  the  little  brook 
and  the  windings  of  its  grassy  border.  The  trees  shed 
their  blossoms  over  our  young  heads;  the  flowers 
on  the  brink  seem  to  offer  themselves  to  our  young 
hands;  we  are  happy  in > hope,  and  we  grasp  eagerly 
at  the  beauties  round  us  :  but  the  stream  hurries  us 
on,  and  sti^l  our  hands  are  empty.  Our  course  in 
youth  and  manhood  is  along  a  wider  and  deeper  flood, 
and  amid  objects  more  striking  and  magnificent.  We 
are  animated  by  the  moving  picture  of  enjoyment  and 
industry  which  passes  before  us;  we  are  excited  by 
some  short-lived  success;  or  depressed  and  rendered 
miserable  by  some  equally  short-lived  disappoint- 
ment. But  our  energy  and  our  dependence  are  both 
in  vain.  The  stream  bears  us  on,  and  our  joys  and 
our  griefs  alike  are  left  behind  us ;  we  may  be  ship- 
wrecked, but  we  cannot  anchor ;  our  voyage  may  be 
hastened,  but  it  cannot  be  delayed  ;  whether  rough  or 
smooth,  the  river  hastens  towards  its  home,  till  the 
roaring  of  the  ocean  is  in  our  ears,  and  the  tossing  of 
his  waves  is  beneath  our  keel,  and  the  lands  lessen 
from  our  eyes,  and  the  floods  are  lifted  up  around  us, 
and  the  shore  loses  sight  of  us,  and  we  take  our  last 
leave  of  earth  and  its  inhabitants ;  and  of  our  further 
voyage  there  is  no  witness  but  the  Infinite  and  Eter- 
nal. And  do  we  still  take  so  much  anxious  thought 
for  the' future  days,  when  the  days  which  are  gone  by 
have  so  strangely  and  uniformly  deceived  us  ?  Can 
we  still  so  set  our  hearts  on  the  creatures  of  God, 
when  we  find,  by  sad  experience,  that  the  Creator 
only  is  permanent  ?  Or  shall  we  not  rather  lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  every  sin  which  does  most  easily 
beset  us ;  and  think  of  ourselves  henceforth  as  way- 
faring persons  only,  who  have  no  abiding  inheritance 
but  in  the  hope  of  a  better  world,  and  to  whom  even 
that  world  would  be  worse  than  hopeless,  if  it  were 
not  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  interest  which 
we  have  obtained  in  his  mercies? — Bp.  Heher  (Fare- 
well Sermon  at  Hodiiet). 

Repentance  insufficient  to  satisfy  for  Sin. — 
Do  you  find  that  repentance  is  sufficient  under  God's 
government  of  providence  I    If  a  man  has  brought 
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mischief  upon  himself  by  vice  and  folly,  does  he  n;et 
rid  of  it  at  once  when  he  repents?  If  he  squander 
his  fortune  in  foolish  expenses,  or  destroy  his  consti- 
tution by  debauchery,  does  he,  immediately  on  his 
repentance,  recover  wealth  or  bodily  soundness  ? 
Does  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  often  remain  a  miser- 
able victim  of  poverty  and  disease  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  ?  Something  more,  therefore,  is 
necessary  ;  and  what  that  is  the  consent  of  all  the 
earth  has  shewn.  It  is  sacrifice;  it  is  satisfaction 
and  atonement.  The  heathen,  no  doubt,  could  find 
out  no  sacrifice  at  all  proportioned  to  human  guilt. 
The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  could  not  take  away  sin, 
neither  could  any  man  redeem  his  brother;  a  divine 
Victim  was  required,  and  therefore  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh  :  the  Son  of  God  purchased  the  Church 
with  his  blood.* 


YOUTH'S  DEPARTURE.f 

Like  tender  flow'rs,  that  half  unfold 

Their  leaves  in  spring-days  warm, 
Spite  of  the  threat'ning  clouds  which  hold 

The  dark  impetuous  storm  ; 
Youth  upward  mounts,  from  his  first  day 

Of  infancy  and  joy, 
To  meet  the  carnal  billows'  sway, 

Or  ills  that  quick  destroy. 

And  like  the  little  fiovv'r  he  lives 

Through  summer's  shining  space, 
To  taste  the  bounty  nature  gives, 

To  welcome  every  grace  : 
But  when  the  autumn's  first  leaf  falls, 

He  seeks  another  sphere  ; — 
Heaven  far  on  high  his  spirit  calls, 

And  death's  hour  hastens  near. 

So  ice  mourn  one,  who,  like  a  flow'r. 

Amidst  life's  cares  and  toil. 
Strove  sweet  to  make  our  lonely  hour, 

And  bring  the  cheering  smile. 
Ah  !  soon  a  change  hath  flown  across 

His  pathway,  still  in  bloom  ; 
He's  gone  !  and  we  who  weep  his  loss 

May  only  view  his  tomb. 

Just  like  a  flow'r,  he  sipp'd  in  death 

The  dewy  sweets  from  heav'n  ; 
And  praise  hung  on  his  latest  breath. 

For  all  her  mercies  giv'n : 
Soft,  like  a  flow'r  that  droops  its  head, 

Though  faded,  in  repose. 
His  body  to  earth's  pillow  fled. 

His  soul  to  heav'n  arose. 


Duties  of  Servants. J  —  Obedience  is  the  grand 
duty  which  includes  almost  every  other  in  the  relation 

*  From  "  the  Dying  Soldier."  By  the  Rev.  W.  Sinclair,  M.A., 
Minister  of  St.  George's,  Leeds.  Pp.  121.  Hatchards,  1838  — 
A  very  interesting  little  book.  We  arc  glad  to  recommend  it. — 
Ed. 

•I-  From  "  The  Beauty  of  Holiness,  and  other  Poems."  By 
George  B.  Scott,  author  of  "  Leisure  Hours,"  "  Songs  for  all 
Seasons,"  &c.     London,  Darton  and  Harvey.     18SS. 

X  From  "  Friendly  Hints  to  Female  Servants.  By  H.  G. 
"Watkins,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Swithin,  London  Stone."  This  is 
a  most  excellent  tract ;  just  such  as  we  could  wish  to  find  in  tlie 
hands  of  every  servant.  It  combines  thorough  good  sense  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature;  audits  precepts  are  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Gospel.— Ed. 


between  masters  and  mistresses  and  servants.  Bis' 
obedience  to  lawful  commands,  in  a  servant,  is  dis- 
honesty. Act,  therefore,  with  submission  to  the  will 
and  judgment  of  your  superiors.  If  they  require 
things  to  be  done  that  are  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
you  may  with  meekness  reply,  "we  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man."  If  they  constantly  require  the 
performance  of  what  is  beyond  the  reasonable  limit 
of  your  strength,  your  ability,  or  your  time,  shew  your 
obedience  and  respect  by  explaining  your  reasons  when 
you  signify  your  intention  to  leave.  Whatever  per- 
sonal inconvenience  you  may  feel,  don't  slander  your 
employers  either  abroad  or  at  home  respecting  it,  but 
apply  to  them  for  its  removal.  Always  be  contented 
and  cheerful  in  your  service,  or  respectfully  retire 
from  it.  It  is  very  unworthy  to  behave  improperly, 
or  to  watch  an  opportunity  to  give  warning  merely 
because  you  hope  to  gain  higher  wages  in  the  next 
place.  Rather  respectfully  ask  for  an  advance  ;  and  if 
you  are  a  good  servant,  and  your  wish  is  not  unreason- 
able, it  will  be  granted.  Never  suffer  yourself  to  leave 
a  family  without  leaving  your  best  wishes  for  the 
welfare  of  those  whom  you  have  served.  It  is  a  more 
serious  thing  to  leave  a  good  situation  than  many  are 
aware  of.  You  may  never  obtain  such  another  place, 
all  things  considered  ;  and  may  be  long  unsettled. 
"  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss."  A  servant  that 
is  not  stationary  seldom  obtains  real  friends  that  are 
able  and  willing  to  assist  her.  Nothing  is  so  comfort- 
able and  creditable,  to  all  parties,  as  when  a  servant 
lives  many  years  in  the  same  family. 

West  Indies:  Religious  Improvement. — None 
can  have  been  a  witness  of  the  change  which  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  public  mind  on  many  very  im- 
portant points  of  opinion  and  practice  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  without,  1  think,  being  convinced 
that  the  faithful  teaching  of  the  word,  and  the  mani- 
•festation  of  its  power  on  the  lives  of  individuals,  have 
very  largely  contributed  towards  it.  Defective  as  must 
ever  be  the  obedience  and  manifold  the  transgressions 
of  the  most  matured  Cliristian,  yet  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  religious  man  and  the  scorner. 
The  difference  has  been  felt  :  the  good  have  been 
encouraged ;  the  vicious  checked,  and  often  shamed 
into  a  better  course  ;  the  young  have  been  instructed, 
or  their  instruction  has  been  made  a  continued  subject 
of  ministerial  exhortation  and  entreaty.  The  Sabbath 
is  more  duly  observed  ;  the  markets  held  formerly  on 
God's  holy  day  have  been  long  since  discontiiuied  ; 
laborious  occupations  on  that  day  have  been  altogether 
discountenanced ;  our  churches  have  been  enlarged, 
additional  chapels  built;  salutary  laws  pas.^ed,  measures 
taken,  and  opinions  avowed,  all  tending  in  their  several 
degrees  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  great  step  of 
general  emancipation,  which,  with  whatever  abrupt- 
ness at  the  last,  yet  not  unexpectedly  to  the  reflecting 
observer,  the  decree  of  the  imperial  parliament  finally 
accomplished. — From  Sermon  by  Bishop  of  Barbadoes, 
1837. 

Salmasius. — When  Sulmasius,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  consummate  scholars  of  his  time,  came  to  the 
close  of  life,  he  saw  cause  to  exclaim  bitterly  against 
himself.  "  O,"  said  he,  "  I  have  lost  a  world  of  time  ! 
time,  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world  !  whereof 
had  I  but  one  year  more,  it  should  be  spent  in  David's 
Psalms  and  Paul's  Epistles  ! — O  sirs,"  said  he  again 
to  those  about  him,  ''mind  the  world  less,  and  God 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  A  HEAD  OF  GRACE 
TO  ANGELS. 

Our  blessed  Saviour,  in  speaking  of  the  state 
of  redeemed  men  after  the  resurrection,  when 
they  shall  have  their  perfect  consummation 
and  bliss,  declares  that  they  are  to  be  "  as 
the  angels  of  God  in  heaven."  They  are  to 
be  as  free  from  earthly  passions,  as  nearly 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  as 
resplendent  with  celestial  glory,  as  those 
winged  messengers,  of  whom  God  informs 
us  that  he  makes  them  *' a  flame  of  fire." 
"Just  men  made  perfect"  will  thus  be  one 
with  the  "innumerable  company  of  angels," 
united  in  brotherly  communion  with  them. 
They  will  worship  one  Lord,  be  informed  by 
one  spirit,  be  engaged  in  one  eternal  work  of 
rapturous  praise.  There  is  hence  a  delightful 
tie  of  connexion  between  angels  and  man. 

But  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  not  the 
only  tie.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
"  elect  angels,"  that  those  who  continued  in 
the  Divine  favour,  when  Lucifer  and  his  asso- 
ciates fell,  stood  by  the  especial  grace  of  the 
Son  of  God.  That  this  grace  depended  on 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  or  was  assured  to 
angels  by  that  which  assured  salvation  to 
fallen  man — namely,  by  the  taking  of  the 
manhood  into  God — I  do  not  see  that  the 
Scripture  reveals.  But  I  think  that  the 
Scripture  does  intimate  that  the  eternal  Word 
is  the  head  of  power  and  stability  to  the 
faithful  hosts  of  heaven.  For  had  these 
been  left  to  their  own  unassisted  strength, 
they  would  equally  with  others,  by  the 
natural  inferiority  and  deficiency  of  creatures, 
have  come  short  of  the  Divine  will,  and  have 
fatally  apostatised.     That  they  were  not  so 
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destroyed  with  their  fellows,  doubtless  they 
ascribe  to  the  unsearchable  grace  of  God. 
And  it  is  no  unreasonable  notion,  that  to  all 
created  beings  that  kindness  should  flow  in 
one  channel,  by  Him  who  is  the  brightness  of 
the  Father's  glory  ;  to  us  through  a  veil  of 
flesh,  to  others  more  openly  from  the  well- 
spring  of  his  Deity.* 

I  may  refer  to  the  following  passages 
(among  others)  of  Scripture  as  most  strongly 
confirming  the  view  I  have  expressed.  "  That 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  he 
might  gather  together  in  oncj'  all  things  in 
Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which 
are  on  earih,  even  in  him,  in  whom  we  also 
have  obtained  an  inheritance"  (Eph.  i.  10-11): 
"  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all 
fulness  dwell :  and  having  made  peace  through 
the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all 
things  unto  himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether 
they  be  things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven  " 
(Col.  i.  19-20).  "And  ye  are  complete  in 
him,  which  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and 
power"  (Col.  ii.  10).  These  quotations,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  prove  sufficiently  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  a  head,  not  only  of  autho- 
rity and  rule,  but  also  of  influence  and  grace, 
to  angels  as  well  as  to  men.  The  redeemed 
of  our  race  indeed,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
seem  alone  to  raise  the  song,  "  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power, 
and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing :"  but  every 
creature  in  heaven  as  well  as  on  the  earth  is 
represented  as  joining  in  grateful  praise, 
"  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 

♦  *'Qui  erexit  hominem  lapsum  dedit  stanti  angelo  ne  la- 
beretur:"  i.  e.  he  who  raised  up  fallen  man  gave  to  standing 
angel  grace  that  he  should  not  fall,— 5f.  Bernard. 

t  xvKxKfakctturxffOat,  gather  together  into  one  head. 
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be  unto  Him  tliat  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and 
unto  the  Lamb  for  ever"  (Rev.  v.  11,  13). 
The  Lamb  is  equally  the  object  to  each  of 
thankful  and  affectionate  reverence. 

I  confess  that  this  view  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  as  exalting  more  gloriously  the 
divine  Son  upon  the  central  throne  of  the 
universe.  Upon  his  head  are  many  crowns. 
All  creatures  are  united  in  obligation  to  him. 
From  him  stream  forth  on  every  side,  to  all 
the  beings  his  word  has  formed,  the  living 
waters  of  health  and  felicity.  And  both 
angels  and  men  can  look  upon  the  misery 
into  which  their  fellows  have  wilfullyplunged, 
and  can  equally  ascribe  their  own  safety  to 
the  same  omnipotent  hand. 

"  Through  all  eternity  to"  him 
"  A  joyful  song  they  raise  ; 
But,  O,  eternity's  too  short 
To  utter  all"  his  "  praise." 

And  this  constitutes  a  very  delightful  tie 
between  the  seraphs  round  the  throne  and 
the  pilgrims  upon  earth.  Their  ready  mi- 
nistrations for  our  w^elfare,  their  careful 
attendance  on  us,  their  defence  of  the  saints, 
assume  a  higher  character.  These  are  not 
merely  the  services  of  those  who  do  their 
Master's  will  in  an  indifferent  matter,  but 
the  zealous  prosecution  of  an  object  in  which 
they  have  the  highest  interest.  Angels  are 
mtercsted  in  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God. 
They  are  concerned  to  add  gems  to  that 
crown  in  which  themselves  are  shining.  They 
have  a  brotherly  feeling  for  us  as  members 
of  the  same  household;  and  therefore  very 
willingly  and  joyfully  do  they  bear  us  in  their 
hands,  lest  at  any  time  we  dash  our  foot 
against  a  stone. 

If  it  be  considered  a  cause  for  gratitude 
to  be  introduced  into  high  and  illustrious 
society,  surely  that  we  are  brought  to  the 
fellowship  of  angels  adds  another  to  the 
many  and  most  mighty  obligations  we  lie 
under  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  raises 
the  poor  man  from  the  mire,  and  sets  him 
with  the  princes  of  his  people.  He  carries 
those,  whom  he  might  justly  have  doomed 
to  be  companions  of  devils,  to  stand  with 
angels  and  archangels  in  his  heavenly  pre- 
sence. Let  us,  when  we  reflect  on  this  won- 
derful condescension  upon  his  part,  remem- 
ber that  it  becomes  us  to  cultivate  now  those 
dispositions  which  may  befit  that  august 
assemblage.  Let  us  strive  to  emulate  the 
angelic  host  in  meek  submission  to  his  will, 
in  ardent  zeal  for  his  service,  in  affectionate 
adoration  of  that  love,  which,  when  we  were 
enemies,  reconciled  us  to  God  by  an  igno- 
minious death.  C. 


ASTRONOMY. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in 

King's  College,  and  Curate  of  Wandsworth. 

No.  XIII. 

THE  TROPICAL  RAINS. 

If,  hy  any  powerful  rarefaction,  a  mass  of  air  were 
rapidly  carried  up  from  any  point  in  the  earth's  sur- 
face to  great  elevation  in  the  atmosphere  innnodiately 
above  that  point,  that  elevation,  being  accompanied 
by  the  requisite  degree  of  cold,  would  immediately 
cause  the  condensation  of  vapour  and  the  abundant 
formation  of  clouds,  and,  possibly,  the  plentiful  descent 
of  rain.  This  is  precisely  tliat  which  occurs  con- 
tinually over  that  region  which  is  at  any  instant  the 
region  of  direct  sunlight  —  the  region  where  the  sun's 
rays  are  at  any  instant  falling  perpendicularly,  and 
which  coincides  with  the  bright  spot  on  the  artificer's 
globe.  The  earth,  heated  under  that  burning  radia- 
tion, so  elevates  the  temperature  of  the  incumbent 
air,  that,  replenished  by  the  surrounding  medium, 
it  rushes  up  in  a  perpetual  stream  towards  colder 
regions  —  deposits,  as  it  ascends,  cloudy  vapour  — 
spreading  a  veil  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  —  and 
at  length  attains  a  region  so  cold,  that  its  moisture 
accumulates  in  drops,  and  it  descends  under  the  form 
of  a  continual  rain. 

That  surely  is  a  most  beautiful  provision  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  by  which  it  is  so  ordered  that  over 
the  spot  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  would  other- 
wise fall  with  an  unendurable  heat,  there  should  always 
be  spread  a  covering  of  vapour,  and  that  this  spot 
should  always  be  drenched  in  rain. 

A  perpetual  shower  traverses  the  torrid  zone, 
deluging,  in  succession,  every  region  of  it,  accom- 
panying the  point  of  direct  sunlight,  and  thus  com- 
pleting its  journey  with  the  year. 

Although  the  most  abundant  descent  of  the  rain  thus 
takes  place  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  the  direct  sun- 
light is  actually  traversing  any  spot,  yet  do  the  rains 
begin  to  descend  long  before  that  time.  The  column  of 
descending  rain  is  of  considerable  width,  and  spreads 
over  a  large  area  ;  and  although  the  Hood  of  waters 
descends  most  abundantly  in  its  centre,  yet  are  there 
plentiful  showers  round  its  circumference,  and  upon 
its  skirts  ;  and  these  descend  upon  regions  far  remote 
from  the  spot  where  the  sun  is  vertical.  Thus,  when 
the  point  of  direct  sunlight  is  traversing  either  tropic  — 
that  is,  when  the  sun  is  said  to  be  in  that  tropic  —  the 
column  of  descending  rain  covers  an  area  extending 
far  beyond  that  tropic,  and  there  too  are  felt  the  tro- 
pical rains. 

Twice  in  the  year  the  point  of  direct  sunlight,  and 
its  accompanying  deluge  of  rain,  thus  passes  over 
every  point  within  the  tropics  ;  once  when  it  is  ap- 
proaching the  nearest  tropic,  and  once  when  it  is 
receding  from  it.  Thus,  every  year  there  would  be 
every  where  within  the  tropics  two  rainy  seasons,  were 
it  not  that  by  reason  of  the  great  dimensions  of  the 
column  it  appears  never  wholly  to  desert  a  belt  of 
the  earth  extending  four  or  five  degrees  on  either 
side  of  the  equator  ;  throughout  this  region  there  are 
said  to  be  few  days  in  the  year  without  rain.  Beyond 
it,  from  the  lat.  5"  to  the  nearest  tropic,  extends  a 
region  which  is  every  year  wholly  deserted  hy  the 
column  of  rain,  as  it  passes  to  the  more  distant 
tropic;  here  then  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  are  dis- 
tinctly marked.  From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  parallel 
is  a  belt  which  the  sun  passes  over  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  going  and  returning  from  the  tropic,  and 
bringing  with  it  two  seasons  of  excessive  rain.  Be- 
yond this  belt  the  sun  Vnigers  over  the  region  imme- 
diately about  the  tropic,  and  the  raia  of  the  rainy 
season  is  there  continuous. 
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It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  these 
rains  continue  at  any  place  incessantly.  The  rotation  of 
the  earth  sweeps  a  belt  of  its  surface  underneath  the 
column  of  rain  every  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  it  is  only 
during  a  certain  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  that 
any  place  in  that  belt  can  actually  be  passing  through 
the  column.  This  period  is  immediately  about  the 
time  of  noon  at  each  place ;  that  place  then  passing 
nearest  to  the  point  of  direct  sunlight,  and  to  the 
centre  of  the  colunui.  "  A  day  in  which  the  rains  fall 
without  interruption  from  morning  to  evening,  is  of 
much  rarer  occurrence  between  the  tropics  than  with 
us  :  the  sun  usually  r/.sc*  in  a  cloudless  sky  ;  two  hours 
before  noon  the  clouds  begin  to  appear  ;  and  at  noon 
the  rains  set  in.  They  then  frequently  pour  down  in 
torrents  for  four  or  five  hours  ;  but  towards  sunset 
they  cease,  the  clouds  suddenly  disappear,  and  not  a 
drop  of  rain  descends  during  the  night." 

The  point  (or  rather  the  ray)  of  direct  sunlight  has 
been  spoken  of  as  the  centre  of  the  column  of  descend- 
ing rain.  This  is  not,  however,  strictly  the  case. 
The  cause  of  the  tropical  rains  has  been  explained 
to  be,  in  the  first  place,  the  extraordinary  heating  of 
the  earth's  surface  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ; 
and,  secondly,  the  heating  of  the  immediately  incum- 
bent air  by  contact  with  it;  which  air,  rising  rapidly 
to  higher  and  colder  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
becomes  condensed,  and  gives  out  its  vapour.  Now 
this  heat  of  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface  is  not 
greatest  at  the  instant  when  the  direct  ray  is  in  the 
act  of  passing  over  it,  or  at  the  time  when  it  is  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  heat.  It  continues  to  receive  7nore 
heat  than  it  radiates,  and  therefore  to  accumulate  heat 
for  some  time  after  the  direct  ray  has  passed ;  so 
that  the  greatest  heat,  as  we  know  by  experience,  is 
no  where  attained  until  noon  has  for  some  time  passed. 
The  greatest  heating  of  the  earth's  surface  is  thus  not 
immediately  under  the  direct  ray ;  and  the  greatest 
rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  point  of  the  most  abundant 
production  of  rain  —  that  is,  the  centre  of  the  column 
of  rain — are,  for  the  same  reason,  not  under  the  direct 
ray,  but  some  distance  behind  it.  It  is  thus  explained 
why  the  rain  of  every  day  of  the  rainy  season  does 
not  com7nence  until  noon,  or  terminate  until  some  hours 
afterwards. 

The  following  is  the  description  given  by  Hum- 
boldt of  the  phenomena  which  attend  the  approach  of 
the  greater  rainy  season,  as  observed  by  him  in  South 
America  in  latitude  from  4°  to  10"  :  — 

"  Nothing  can  surpass  the  clearness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere from  the  month  of  December  to  that  of  Janu- 
ary (when  the  point  of  direct  sunlight  is  at  its 
greatest  distance).  The  sky  is  then  constantly  with- 
out clouds  ;  and  if  one  should  appear,  it  is  sufficient  to 
excite  the  whole  attention  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
breeze  from  the  cast  and  the  east-north-east  blows 
with  violence.  The  immense  plains  (called  llanos), 
which  in  the  rainy  season  display  a  beautiful  verdure, 
gradually  assume  the  aspect  of  a  desert;  the  grass  is 
reduced  to  powder,  and  the  earth  cracks  ;  and  the 
alligator  and  the  large  serpents  remain  buried  in  the 
mud  till  the  first  showers  of  the  year  awaken  them 
from  their  lethargy.  About  the  end  of  February,  and 
the  beginning  of  March,  the  blue  of  the  sky  becomes 
less  intense  ;  the  hygrometer  indicates  greater  humi- 
dity ;  and  the  stars,  veiled  at  times  by  a  slight  vapour, 
lose  the  steady  and  planetary  light  which  before  dis- 
tinguished them. 

"  The  breeze  at  this  period  becomes  less  strong  and 
regular,  and  is  often  interrupted  by  dead  calms.  The 
clouds  accumulate  towards  the  south-south-east,  ap- 
pearing like  distant  mountains,  with  strongly  marked 
outlines;  and  from  time  to  time  they  detach  them- 
selves from  the  horizon,  and  traverse  the  vault  of  the 
sky  with  a  rapidity  that  little  corresponds  with  the 
feebleness  of  the  winds  below.  At  the  end  of  March 
the  southern  region  of  the  atmosphere  is  illuminated 


by  gleams  of  lightning  (the  point  of  direct  sunlight  is 
now  rapidly  approaching)  ;  and  the  breeze  then  passes 
frequently,  and  for  several  hours  together,  to  the  west 
and  south-west.  This  is  a  certain  sign  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  rainy  season,  which  begins  at  Oroonoko 
about  the  end  of  April :  the  sky  becomes  obscured, 
the  azure  disappears,  and  a  grey  tint  is  spread  uni- 
formly over  it ;  at  the  same  time  the  heat  progressively 
increases ;  and  soon  dense  vapours  cover  the  heavens 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  plaintive  cry  of  the 
howling  monkeys  begins  to  be  heai-d  before  the  rising 
sun.  ^I'he  atmosphere  is  at  lengtli  convulsed  by  fre- 
quent thunder-storms;  the  rains  descend  in  torrents; 
and  the  rivers,  rising  rapidly  above  their  banks,  over- 
spread the  plains  with  extensive  inundations."  * 

The  rainy  season  of  these  regions  is  their  season  of 
greatest  heat;  and  it  is  this  union  of  heat  and  moisture 
which  is  the  secret  of  the  marvellous  luxuriance  and 
abundance  of  their  vegetation. 

When  a  small  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the 
air  causes  it  to  deposit  moisture  (or  brings  it  to  the 
dew-point),  it  is  said  to  be  nearly  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, and  is  humid.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  a 
great  depression  of  temperature  without  depositing 
moisture,  it  is  ivanting  in  it,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
take  it  up  wherever  it  is  found  —  it  is  then  parching 
and  dry,  and,  as  it  were,  thirsty. 

The  observations  of  Humboldt  shew  that  the  vapour 
of  the  atmosphere  betv/een  the  tropics  approaches 
much  more  nearly  to  tlie  point  of  saturation  than  that 
in  the  temperate  zone.f  And  we  may  thus  under- 
stand why  it  is,  that  in  iliis,  our  region  of  the  eartli, 
whicli  is  emphatically  the  region  oi' clouds,  and  where 
the  fall  of  rain  is  distributed  much  more  continually 
over  the  year,  the  annual  quantity  which  falls  is 
greatly  less  than  within  the  tropics,  lu  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  there  falls  on  an  average  a  quantity  of 
rain  which  would,  if  all  collected  together,  be  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground  120  inches 
thick  ;  in  Calcutta,  70  inches ;  in  Rome,  3G  ;  in  Lon- 
don, 23  ;  at  St.  Petersburgh,  16. 


THE  WIDOW'S  SON  RAISED: 

^  Mermen, 

By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Kinsman,  M.A. 
Curate  of  Bu dock,  and  Lecturer  qf  St.  Gluvias,  Cornicatl. 

Luke,  vii.  13.t 
"  And  when  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  had  compassion  on 
her,  and  said  unto  her.  Weep  not." 

No  one  who  ever  read  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists  will  dispute  the  fact,  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  went  about  doing  good  ;  for 
there  is  not  a  page  which  does  not  proclaim 
the  gracious  and  merciful  dealings  of  that 
divine  Being  towards  his  redeemed  children, 
in  language  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and 
by  example  too  bright  to  be  misapprehended. 
The  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out 
of  his  mouth  were  such  as  never  man  spake 
— the  mighty  works  that  he  did  bore  testi- 

*  This  extract  is  made  from  the  Treatise  on  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  p.  41. 

+  As  we  ascend  higher  into  the  atmosphere  there  is  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  humidity.  This  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
that  beautiful  deep-blue  colour  of  the  sky  which  strikes  us 
when  we  look  at  it  from  high  mountain-summits.  It  is  thus, 
too,  explained  why  clouds  rarely  form  round  the  tops  of  very 
high  mountains,  but  on  their  sides.  Fleecy  clouds  are,  neverthe- 
less, sometimes  seen  lloating  on  the  tops  of  the  Andes,  at  an 
elevation  of  25,000  feet. 

X  The  Gospel  for  the  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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mony  to  the  fact,  tliat  he  came  forth  from  God. 
The  blind  received  their  sight,  the  lepers  were 
cleansed,  the  dead  were  raised  up ;  nature  her- 
self was  controlled  by  his  word, — the  waves 
of  the  sea  might  be  mighty  and  rage  horribly, 
but  yet  the  Lord  was  mightier :  he  utters 
but  one  brief  sentence  —  "Peace,  be  still!" 
and,  lo,  there  is  straightway  a  great  calm. 

But  there  is  not,  perhaps,  amongst  his 
many  miracles  one  which  surpasses  the 
affecting  account  contained  in  the  gospel  for 
this  day.  Our  Lord  had  just  before,  at 
Capernaum,  restored  to  health  the  good  cen- 
turion's servant,  who  was  sick  and  ready  to 
die ;  and  now,  as  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of 
the  little  city  of  Nain,  he  was  met  by  the 
sad  and  solemn  funeral  train, — a  sight  at  all 
times  calculated  to  fill  a  heart  that  sympa- 
thises with  the  griefs  and  sorrows  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  with  thoughts  not  untinged 
with  the  conviction  of  the  vanity  and  insta- 
bility of  every  thing  human  ;  and  although  to 
the  eye  of  the  faithful  disciple  of  his  Master 
the  separation  may  often  be  a  subject  of  humble 
rejoicing,  yet  hard  must  be  the  heart  that 
feels  no  heaviness  when  the  grave  closes  for 
ever  over  those  whom  once  we  knew  and 
loved,  without  a  tear  or  without  a  sigh. 

But  on  the  present  occasion  there  was  one 
circumstance  which  added  much  to  make  the 
scene  more  than  usually  distressing.  "Behold" 
(these  are  the  words  of  the  evangelist,  words 
which  are  beautiful  in  their  simplicity) — 
"  behold,  there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out, 
the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a 
widow  :"  the  child  of  many  prayers  and  many 
tears  ;  the  joy  in  health,  the  solace  in 
trouble,  and  the  staff  in  old  age, — all  was 
taken  away.  He  was  the  only  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.  Was  not 
this  a  sight  indeed  which  called  aloud  for 
compassion  ?  A  disconsolate  widow,  follow- 
ing her  only  son  to  the  grave,  cut  down, 
like  a  flower,  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and 
with  all  his  proud  hopes  and  fond  projects 
laid  in  the  dark  and  silent  chamber  of  death. 

Had  she  possessed  another  son,  she  might 
then  have  hoped  that  the  survivor  might  in 
some  measure  supply  the  loss  of  the  dead ; 
but  when  all  our  hopes  and  joys  are  centered 
in  one,  the  loss  of  that  one  defies  consolation. 
The  Almighty,  when  he  would  depict  the  bit- 
terest sorrows  that  can  betide  the  miserable, 
exclaims,  "  O  daughter  of  my  people,  gird 
thee  with  sackcloth,  and  wallow  thyself  in 
the  ashes ;  make  lamentation  and  mourning 
as  for  thine  only  son"  (Jer.  vi.  26).*  So  great 
was  the  loss  and  so  deep  the  grief  of  the 
poor  widow  of  Nain.  No  words  can  describe 
the  one,  and  no  tears  assuage  the  other. 

We  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  poor 
•  Vide  Hall's  Contemplations  in  loc. 


bereaved  widow,  bowed  down  in  body  by 
the  weight  of  many  years  ;  bowed  down, 
however,  most  of  all  in  heart  and  spirit  by 
the  weight  of  her  heavy  affliction,  and  ex- 
claiming in  the  poignancy  of  her  grief,  with 
the  shepherd- king  of  Israel,  "  My  son, 
my  son,  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee, 
my  son,  my  son !"  Little  does  she  think 
that  her  mourning  is  to  be  turned  into  joy, 
and  the  spirit  of  heaviness  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  garment  of  praise.  Little  does  she 
imagine  that  the  God  of  mercy,  who  deli- 
verethin  all  time  of  our  tribulation,  was  near; 
and  that  He  who  careth  for  the  widow  was 
nigh  at  hand  to  see  her  sorrow  and  to  pity 
her  sad  estate.  But  the  Lord  did  see  her 
affliction.  He  "  saw  her,  and  he  had  com- 
passion on  her,  and  said  unto  her.  Weep 
not."  O  what  words  were  those! — Weep  not! 
when  the  child  of  my  bosom  is  snatched 
away  from  me  ?  Weep  not !  when  the  hope 
of  my  life  is  gone  ?  Weep  not !  when  the  staff 
of  ray  old  age  is  broken;  when  my  father, 
my  mother,  my  husband,  my  only  son,  my 
all,  is  taken  from  me  ?  Thus  might  she  have 
exclaimed,  had  any  merely  human  lips 
uttered  these  words.  But  the  countenance 
of  Jesus  was  never  beheld  by  the  child  of 
suffering  and  sorrow  without  inspiring  hope 
and  confidence;  and  no  word  ever  fell  from 
his  lips  on  occasions  such  as  these  unaccom- 
panied with  that  balm  which  healeth  up  the 
broken-hearted  and  comforts  all  that  mourn. 
And  he  it  was  who  thus  addressed  the 
sorrowing  daughter  of  Nain.  ''^  And  he  came 
and  touched  the  bier,  and  they  that  bare 
him  stood  still.  And  he  said.  Young  man,  I 
say  unto  thee.  Arise.  And  he  that  was  dead 
sat  up,  and  began  to  speak.  And  he  de- 
livered him  to  his  mother." 

He  who  was  with  God  before  the  world's 
foundations  were  laid,  and  was  God,  who 
made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  all  things 
therein — he  it  was  that  said,  "  Young  man, 
arise."  He  himself  commands  ;  and  to  the 
surrounding  multitude  gave  ample  proof  of 
his  Divinity  and  Godhead.  As  one  having 
authority,  he  speaks  but  to  command;  and 
he  who  once  said,  "  Let  there  be  light," 
the  same  almighty  Word  says,  "  Young  man, 
arise,"  and,  lo,  in  an  instant  the  vital  spark 
returns,  and  "  he  that  was  dead  sat  up  and 
began  to  speak."  And  once  again  shall  that 
omnipotent  voice  be  heard.  And  the  trump 
of  God  shall  send  forth  a  loud  and  piercing 
sound,  and  from  hill  to  hill  shall  it  be  re- 
echoed, and  onward,  in  an  instant  of  time,  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  and  the  sea 
shall  it  be  carried ;  and  before  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth,  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly 
mandate,  "Arise  !"  shall  be  gathered  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  earth. 
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But  to  return  to  the  touching  picture  before 
us.  What  a  moment  was  this  for  the  poor 
widowed  mother !  What  an  ecstacy  of  de- 
light, when  she  presses  to  her  anguished 
bosom  the  darling  of  her  heart,  now  rescued 
from  the  gripe  of  death,  and  numbered  again 
amongst  the  living !  O  how  speedily  was 
the  fountain  of  her  tears  dried  up  !  how  soon 
before  that  healing  Sun  of  Righteousness 
did  every  lowering  cloud  disappear,  and  the 
raging  storm  and  tempest  cease  ! 

It  must  have  been  an  awful  moment  too  : 
we  cannot  conceive  of  it ;  nor  can  we  describe 
the  feelings  or  depict  the  countenances  of 
the  awed,  though  admiring,  multitude.  Hear 
the  brief  but  solemnly  eloquent  words  of 
the  evangelist :  "  And  there  came  a  great 
fear  on  all :  and  they  glorified  God,  saying, 
That  a  great  prophet  is  risen  up  among 
us  ;  and  that  God  hath  visited  his  people." 
Although  they  did  glorify  God,  yet  the  only 
inference  which  that  perverse  and  stiff-necked 
generation  could  draw  was,  that  a  great 
prophet  had  risen  up  amongst  them.  They 
knew  not,  and  if  they  had  would  not  have 
acknowledged,  that  He  who  had  proved  him- 
self omnipotent  was  none  other  than  "  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh."  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  fear  seized  them  ;  a  dread,  from  what- 
ever cause  originating,  penetrated  even  their 
hearts  whilst  they  beheld,  if  not  the  presence, 
at  least  the  power  of  an  almighty  Being  :  they 
were  filled  with  wonder ;  and  the  mighty 
deed  that  had  been  performed  proclaimed 
that  one  whose  commission  was  Divine  had 
risen  among  them. 

The  report  was  quickly  circulated  through- 
out all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about ; 
yet  few  believed  on  him.  They  had  eyes, 
and  yet  they  saw  not ;  ears  had  they,  yet 
they  heard  not ;  and  hearts,  yet  did  they  not 
understand. 

And  now  let  us  apply  this  affecting  account 
to  ourselves. 

1.  While  we  contemplate  with  thankful- 
ness the  merciful  benignity  of  the  Redeemer 
in  raising  the  widow's  only  son,  let  us  not 
forget  the  inestimable  benefits  which  he  has 
conferred  upon  each  of  us  in  his  having,  by 
his  own  most  precious  blood,  obtained  eter- 
nal redemption  for  us  ;  nor  fail  to  remember 
that  the  Lord  of  life  and  death,  before  whose 
dread  presence  the  heaven  of  heavens  shall 
one  day  tremble,  became  accursed  for  us, 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  that  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  by 
his  stripes  we  are  healed.  Are  we  apt, 
after  reading  such  portions  of  holy  writ  as 
the  one  under  consideration,  hastily  to  con- 
demn the  hardness  of  heart  and  the  unbelief 
of  the  Jews?     Let  us  search  well  into  our 


own  hearts,  and  see  whether,  in  their  obsti- 
nate resistance,  we  find  not  too  true  a  record 
of  our  own  conduct ;  and  whether,  as  Nathan 
said  unto  the  astonished  yet  guilty  David, 
each  instance  of  their  rejection  of  the  Mes- 
siah carries  not  with  itself  condemnation, 
and  says  to  each  of  us,  "  Thou  art  the  man." 

Again  :  Do  we  reflect,  while  contemplating 
that  awful  moment  when  the  Son  of  God 
said  unto  the  young  man,  "  I  say  unto  thee, 
Arise,"  that  to  many,  if  not  to  all  of  us,  may 
with  equal  force  and  equal  truth  the  same 
words  be  addressed?  Dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins ;  dead  to  God  and  heavenly  fliings  ; 
immersed  in  pleasure,  or  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suits of  time,  and  insensible  to  that  which 
is  unseen  and  eternal;  grasping  at  the  shadow, 
and  losing  the  substance, — we  too  much  re- 
semble the  lifeless  corpse.  Ignorant  of  that 
knowledge  which  alone  maketh  wise  unto 
salvation  ;  untaught  and  unmoved  by  events 
daily  brought  before  us  ;  listless  and  unheed- 
ing, we  pass  on  in  our  pilgrimage,  never  con- 
sidering— or,  if  ever  for  a  moment  it  rushes 
with  the  force  of  truth  upon  our  minds, 
hastily  dismissing  the  subject, — viz.  the  short- 
ness at  the  most,  and  the  always  uncertain 
tenour  by  which  we  hold  our  existence  here 
below.  Seldom  do  we  think  of  that  holy 
Being,  in  whose  presence  without  holiness 
no  mortal  shall  ever  appear  ;  and  of  that 
merciful  Redeemer,  who  has  done  and  suf- 
fered so  much  for  us  men  and  for  our  salva- 
tion ;  and  of  that  blessed  Spirit,  who  sancti- 
fies all  the  children  of  God,  and  who,  by  the 
still  small  voice  of  conscience,  pleads  with 
every  son  of  Adam,  whose  resistance  of  that 
heavenly  influence  by  which  our  redemption 
can  alone  be  sealed  has  not  been  so  obstinate 
and  persevered  in  as  for  ever  to  exclude  him 
from  the  paradise  of  God. 

Let  us,  however,  far  from  being  driven  by 
despair  to  remain  in  our  sins,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  to  all  whose  characters  too  nearly 
resemble  the  account  just  given,  the  Gospel 
speaks  in  such  encouraging  tones  as  these : 
"  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from 
the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light." 
It  exhorts  and  beseeches  them  to  be  no  longer 
aliens,  but  through  the  great  Mediator  to  be 
reconciled  to  God,  and  become  heirs  of  ever- 
lasting life ;  to  "  lay  aside  every  weight,  and 
the  sin  that  does  so  easily  beset  them  :"  to 
turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  say  unto  him,  "  Take 
away  iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously  ;  so 
will  we  render  the  calves  of  our  lips,  giving 
thanks  unto  his  name."  And  in  prayer — 
deep,  sincere,  and  faithful  prayer  —  for  God 
is  a  spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  "  spirit  and  in  truth" — and 
offered  up  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  using  such  simple  words  as  be« 
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spoke  the  penitence  of  the  humble  and  con- 
trite publican,  who  smote  upon  his  breast, 
and,  not  presuming  to  lift  up  his  eyes  towards 
the  throne  of  grace,  exclaimed,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner  ;"  and  ever  acknow- 
ledging our  utter  dependence  upon  the 
*'  goodness  of  his  providence"  for  the  means 
of  grace  here,  and  upon  his  mercy  for  the 
hope  of  glory  hereafter,  we  may  exclaim  : 

"  Lord,  I  am  weak,  and  thou  art  strength — sustain  me. 
Thou  art  all  goodness,  Lord,  and  I  ail  ill. 
Thou,  Lord,  art  holy — I  unclean  before  thee. 
Lord,  I  am  poor,  and  thou  art  rich — maintain  me. 
Lord,  /  am  dead,  and  thou  art  life — revive  me. 
Justice  condemns  ;  let  mercy,  Lord,  reprieve  me." 

Never  was  the  prayer  of  faith  unheeded. 
It  is  our  Saviour's  word,  "  Ask,  and  ye 
shall  have ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find."  We 
may  be  poor  in  outward  circumstances ;  but 
to  the  poor  especially  is  the  Gospel  preached; 
and  the  most  destitute  of  Adam's  race  may 
be  rich  towards  God,  and  possess  that  which 
outweighs  in  value  all  beside,  even  that  pearl 
of  great  price,  and  that  gem  of  Christian 
holiness,  which  shall  one  day  sparkle  in  their 
Father's  kingdom. 

Again  :  As  once  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  he 
beheld  the  sorrowing  and  bereaved  widow, 
had  compassion,  and  said  unto  lier,  "  Weep 
not ;"  so  also  to  the  Christian  mourner  does 
he  now  say,  "  Weep  not ;  thy  friends  shall 
rise  again,  and  stand  upon  the  earth  ;  and, 
with  all  who  have  departed  this  life  in  my 
faith  and  fear,  shall  have  their  perfect  con- 
summation and  bliss,  both  in  body  and  soul, 
in  my  eternal  and  everlasting  kingdom : 
therefore  '  sorrow  not  as  men  without  hope.'" 

In  conclusion,  my  brethren,  if  we  have 
hitherto  in  spiritual  concerns  resembled  the 
young  man  that  was  carried  out  of  Nain, 
let  us  no  longer  close  our  ears  against  the 
oft-repeated  entreaties  that  we  would  obey 
the  call,  and  arise,  putting  off  the  grave- 
clothes  of  our  corrupt  and  sinful  passions ; 
let  us  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and 
put  on  the  armour  of  light  and  of  God,  and, 
through  his  grace  preventing  us,  go  on  our 
way  rejoicing  and  in  hope;  patient  in  tribu- 
lation, and  ever  instant  in  prayer  unto  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  he  would  grant  us, 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  our  hearts 
by  faith ;  and  that  we,  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  com- 
prehend with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth, 
and  length,  and  depth,  and  height,  and  to 
know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  know- 
ledge ;  that  we  may  be  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God. 

Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  ex- 
ceeding abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or 


think,  according  to  the  power  that  worketh 
in  us — unto  Him  be  glory  in  the  Cliurch 
by  Jesus  Christ,  through  all  ages,  world 
without  end.     Amen. 


LITURGICAL  HINTS.— No.  LXVI. 

"  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  ?"— ^c/*,  viii.  30. 

St.  Michael  and  all  Angels.* 

The  Collect  is  a  prayer  for  the  guardianship  of 
angels. 

The  original  Latin  form  stands  thus :  "  O  God,  who 
dost  dispense  the  services  of  angels  and  men  in  a 
wonderful  order;  mercifully  grant,  that  [by  those 
angels]  by  whose  ministrations  to  thee  in  heaven  ser- 
vice is  continually  being  rendered, —  by  these,  our  life 
on  earth  may  be  defended."  The  collect,  as  it  stands 
in  tlie  Prayer-book,  is  a  supplication /or  the  guardian- 
ship of  angels. 

(L)  "  O  everlasting  God,  who  hast  ordained  and 
constituted  the  services  of  angels  and  men  in  a  won- 
derful order."  If  revelation  had  been  silent  respect- 
ing angels,  reason  would  be  a  sufficient  ground  for 
cur  believing  in  their  existence.  We  observe  in  the 
scale  of  animal  beings  a  regular  gradation  of  living 
creatures  inferior  to  us.  It  is,  therefore,  but  reason- 
able to  believe,  that  in  the  scale  of  intelligences  also 
there  is  a  gradation  of  beings  superior  to  us.  But  it 
is  from  the  holy  Scriptures  that  we  derive  whatever 
knowledge  on  the  subject  can  be  made  practical,  either 
for  warning  or  consolation.  On  their  authority  alone 
do  we  know  that  appropriate  duties  are  assigned  to 
the  angels,  and  that  "  their  services  are  ordained  and 
constituted  in  a  wonderful  order  by  t!ie  everlasting 
God."  In  Scripture  this  point  is  rendered  plain, 
first,  by  the  frequent  mention  made  of  angels  as  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  attendants  in  the  courts  of 
God  ;  secondly,  by  the  no  less  frequent  instances  in 
which  angels  have  actually  appeared,  or  in  which  they 
are  said  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  welfare  and 
behaviour  of  mankind.  At  tlie  tirst  beginning  of 
the  world,  we  are  told  in  the  book  of  Job,  these  "  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy."  They  sang  glory  to  God  and 
peace  to  mankind  when  Christ  was  born,  and  salvation 
came  into  the  world :  they  still,  as  Christ  tells  us, 
continue  to  love  and  pity  us  their  younger  brethren  : 
"  there  is  joy  in  tlie  presence  of  the  angels  of  God 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  ;"  and,  when  the  day 
of  judgment  shall  come,  and  our  Lord,  on  his  return 
shall  deliver  his  servants,  and  give  up  unrepenting 
sinners  to  destruction,  the  holy  angels,  we  are  told, 
shall  then  attend  him,  to  partake  of  his  triumph,  and 
increase  the  terrors  of  his  appearance. 

(2.)  "  Mercifully  grant  that,  as  thy  holy  angels 
alway  do  thee  service  in  heaven,  so,  by  thy  appoint- 
ment, they  may  succour  and  defend  us  on  earth  ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen."  The  Scrip- 
tures tell  us  much  of  the  service  tchich  angels  alicai/s  do 
to  God  in  heaven.  "  And  I  beheld,"  writes  St.  John 
in  the  Revelation  (v.  11,  12),  "  and  I  heard  the  voice 
of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the  beasts, 
and  the  elders;  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten 
thousand  times  ten  ti)ousand,  and  thousands  of 
thousands,  saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
blessing."  We  read  also  of  the  angels  (Rev.  iv.  8), 
"  They  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  Almighty."  But  these  are  not  their 
only  employments.  God,  we  may  be  sure,  has  not 
such  need  of  the  praise  of  any  created  being,  as  to 
have  instituted  this  noble  army  of  cherubim  and  sera- 

*  See  Bp.  Heber's  Parish  Sermons,  vol.  iii.;  Sermon  for  St. 
Michael's  Day ;  aud  James  on  the  Collects. 
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pliim  for  such  a  purpose.  They  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  messengers  of  the  Almighty.  The  Roman  cen- 
turion (Acts,  X.  30)  spoke  of  them,  and  without 
reproof,  as  soldiers  and  servants  of  Christ,  who  went 
where  he  would,  and  performed  what  he  commanded. 
They  light  their  Lord's  battles  against  Satan  and  the 
fallen  spirits :  the  stars,  the  seasons,  the  clouds,  and 
rain  may  be  entrusted,  perhaps,  to  their  unseen  di- 
rection. But  they  are  also  commissioned  to  work  for 
us  men,  and  our  benefit ;  they  succoui-  and  defend  us  on 
earth.  If  the  servants  of  God  are  saved  from  sur- 
roundiniT  dirticuldes,  it  is  by  angelic  aid.  "  The  angel 
of  the  liord  cncampeth  round  about  them  that  fear 
him,  and  delivereth  them"  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7).  When 
.Jacob  was  on  his  solitary  and  perilous  journey,  he  had, 
in  vision,  the  encouragement  of  angelic  protection : 
"  And  Jacob  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on 
the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven ;  and 
behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
on  it"  (Gen.  xxviii.  12).  When  God  would  deliver 
just  Lot  from  the  approaching  overthrow  of  Sodom, 
"  there  came  two  angels  to  Sodom  at  even  ;  and  when 
the  morning  arose,  then  the  angels  hastened  Lot, 
saying,  Arise,  take  thy  wife,  and  thy  two  daughters, 
which  are  here  ;  les^  thou  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity 
of  the  city"  (Gen.  xix.  1,  1.5).  In  like  manner  Daniel 
was  rescued  from  the  lions,  Peter  set  free  from  prison, 
and  Paul  fortified  against  the  threatening  terrors  of 
the  sea,  by  the  intervention  of  an  angel.  In  accord- 
ance with  all  these  instances,  the  apostle  describes 
them  as  "  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister 
for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation"  (Heb.  i.  14) ; 
they  are  God's  domestic  servants,  awaiting  his  com- 
mands, executing  his  pleasure,  and  in  a  constant 
readiness  to  do  his  will.  Tliey  have  a  charge  of  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  the  saints  while  alive  ;  and  a 
special  charge  of  their  souls  at  death,  to  conduct  them 
to  blessedness.  "  Behold,  then,  the  astonishing  regard 
which  the  great  God  has  for  good  men,  in  that  he 
appoints  all  his  angels  to  minister  to  them,  for  the 
safeguard  of  their  persons,  for  the  success  of  their 
affiiirs,  and  for  the  security  of  their  eternal  salvation. 
Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  thus  mindful  of  him  ; 
that  when  thou  madest  him  lower  than  the  angels, 
thou  shouldest  yet  make  the  angels  minister  unto 
him  !  Behold  also  the  impiety  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  worshipping  of  angels!  Surely,  if  they  are  our 
fellow-servants,  and  minister  unto  us,  we  are  by  no 
means  to  worship  them."* 

The  Epistle  (Rev.  xii.  7-12)  is  not  strictly  such, 
but  is  an  account  of  the  vision  in  which  John  beheld 
Michael  and  his  angels  combating  with  the  dragon 
and  his  angels.  There  are  many  holy  and  learned 
men  who  suppose,  from  a  comparison  of  the  diflerent 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Michael  the  arch- 
angel— that  is,  "  the  prince  of  angels" — is  mentioned, 
that  Michael  (which  is  a  Hebrew  word,  meaning  "  who 
is  like  God")  is  only  another  name  for  the  blessed 
Son  of  God  himself,  who  is  called  in  Daniel's  pro- 
phecy, the  great  Prince  who  was  to  stand  up  for  God's 
people  (Dan.  xii.  1) ;  whose  voice  all  they  who  are  in 
their  graves  shall  one  day  hear;  whom  all  the  angels 
of  God,  as  we  know  from  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  do  serve  and  obey  as  their  Prince  and 
Sovereign  ;  and  who  is,  with  great  propriety,  intro- 
duced by  St.  John,  as  the  great  Captain  of  the  army 
of  the  faithful,  in  the  words  which  begin  this  epistle  : 
'*  There  was  war  in  heaven :  Michael  and  his  angels 
fought  against  the  dragon."  Christ  and  his  ministers 
fight  against  Satan  and  his  cruel  instruments,  who 
are  so  tar  from  prevailing,  that  they  lose  ground  con- 
tinually. If  Michael  our  Prince  be  with  us,  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  our  Leader,  then, 
though  the  combat  may  be  sharp,  yet  the  victory  is 
sure  ;  foi",  if  he  he  for  us,  who  can  successfully  be 
against  us  ? 

•  Burkitt  on  the  New  Testament. 


The  Gospel  (Matt.  xvJii.  1-10)  begins  with  the 
question  of  the  disciples  to  our  Lord,  who  should  be 
the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  [But  it  is  the 
latter  portion  which  seems  to  have  especial  reference 
to  the  day,  where  Christ  cautions  the  men  of  the  world 
not  to  undervalue  and  neglect  his  members,  much  less 
injure  and  aftlict  them.  The  reason  assigned  is, 
**  because  their  angels,  being  constantly  and  imme- 
diately in  the  presence  of  God,"  are  perpetually  ready 
to  execute  his  will,  by  revenging  any  wrongs  done  to 
his  children.  We  learn  hence  in  what  esteem  good 
men  are  with  God,  tliat  he  commits  the  preservation 
of  them  to  the  holy  angels,  who  are  nearest  to  him, 
and  in  highest  honour  with  him.  It  is  not  the  Son  of 
God  only,  whom  they  were  to  bear  on  their  wings,  lest 
he  might  dash  his  foot  against  a  stone.  It  is  not  this 
or  that  great  saint  to  whom  such  privilege  and  pro- 
tection are  confined ;  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant 
Christians  have  the  like  heavenly  guardians.  "  Take 
heed,"  saith  Christ,  "  that  ye  offend  not  one  of  these 
little  ones  which  believe  in  me ;  for  I  say  unto  you, 
tlieir  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  This  is,  indeed,  their  peculiar 
office  and  employment ;  and  great,  and  wise,  and  mighty 
as  they  are,  yet  are  they  all  but  "  ministering  spirits, 
sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation." 


CJe  Cabimt. 

Fallen  Angels. — We  know  that  there  were  angels 
before  men;  for  v/hen  the  corner-stone  of  earth's 
fabric  was  laid,  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  We  know  that 
"  they  kept  not  their  first  estate."  "  O  Lucifer,  son 
of  the  morning,  how  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven  !  how 
art  thou  cut  down,  even  to  the  ground !"  They  fell, 
because  tlieir  names  were  not  written  in  the  book  of 
life;  for  had  they  been  written  there,  they  would  not 
have  fallen.  We  know  that  the  devil  tempts  us', 
because  he  tempted  Eve,  and  because  he  goes  about 
to  this  very  hour,  "  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." 
We  know,  by  the  very  sovereignty  of  Jehovah,  that 
this  tempting  is  by  God's  permission ;  for  in  Job's 
case,  nothing  was  done  until  leave  was  had  from 
above :  and  God  first  allowed,  and  then  limited,  the 
temptation.  We  know,  also,  that  these  fallen  beings 
are  "  reserved  in  chains."  "  Then,"  it  may  be  asked, 
'•'how  can  they  go  up  and  down  in  the  earth  ?"  That 
expression  is  evidently  figurative  ;  and  it  must  be  so  : 
not  chains  of  iron,  to  bind  immaterial  beings,  but 
chains  of  boundary,  chains  of  imprisonment ;  and 
their  prison  may  be  this  our  lower  world.  Before 
that  confinement,  perhaps — ere  heaven  was  lost  and 
their  glory  withered — they  ranged  through  the  ethereal 
realms  of  space,  messengers  of  good,  free  and  un- 
restrained. Now  they  are  bound,  and  chained  down, 
it  may  be,  to  this  world  only.  Our  atmosphere  may 
be  the  appointed  limits  to  these  evil  creatures,  invisible 
as  they  are ;  for  form  is  not  essential  to  spirit,  as  to 
matter.  God  is  a  spirit,  unseen,  though  every  where. 
"  No  one  has  seen  God  at  any  time ;"  and  yet  "  he  is 
about  our  bed,  and  about  our  path,  and  spieth  out  all 
our  ways."  To  this  earth,  then,  evil  spirits  may  be, 
as  it  were,  enchained ;  going  hither  and  thither,  and 
to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  to  work  out  God's  counsels. 
Here  may  be  the  boundary.  *'  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come,  but  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed."  Of  the  origin  of  evil,  we  know  nothing. 
Why  we  are  tempted  by  Satan,  we  know  nothing ;  and 
how  we  are  tempted,  we  know  nothing — that  is,  as  to 
the  particular  mode  in  which  he  comes  into  contact 
with  our  hearts.  The  extent  to  which  spirit  may  be 
enabled  to  act  upon  spirit,  we  are  utterly  in  ignorance 
of.  We  know  that  we  have  good  thoughts  raised  up 
in  us  ;  and  we  feel  to  our  cost,  and  sometimes  to  our 
sorrow  (God  grant  it  may  prove  in  the  end  a  gotiiy 
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sorrow!),  tliat  we  have  evil  thoughts  ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  they  do  not  both  come  from  the  same  prin- 
ciple.— From  Sermons  on  the  Temptation  of  Christ  in  the 
Wilderness,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Scobell,  M.A. 

ScuisM. — Schism  in  religion  is  what  lawlessness  is 
in  government.  It  is  impossible,  as  mankind  now 
are,  to  have  only  a  spiritual  standard,  confined  to  our 
own  souls ;  we  want  some  visible  one — some  fence 
which  all  may  see,  to  keep  them  from  wandering 
wide  in  the  wilderness.  Were  all  left  to  their  own 
estimate  of  good  and  evil,  there  would  be  divisions, 
and  differences,  and  dissensions,  without  number  and 
without  end  :  that  which  one  person  thought  right 
another  would  think  wrong;  and  the  same  person 
even  might  not  be  of  the  same  mind  a  week  together.* 

Obedience  to  lawful  Authority.  —  Without 
entering  upon  any  refinements  concerning  the  dis- 
puted doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  we  cannot  err  in 
laying  it  down  as  a  certain  and  Christian  principle, 
that  obedience  to  lawful  authority  is  our  bounden 
duty.  And  if  ever  we  swerve  from  it  (except  perhaps 
in  some  extreme  and  almost  hypothetical  cases),  we 
are  guilty  of  a  great  offence  against  man,  and  of  a  great 
sin  before  God.  Nor  has  this  principle  a  coercive 
and  despotic  tendency ;  it  does  not  destroy  the  rights, 
nor  enslave  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  It  does  not 
forbid  him  to  use  lawful  and  constitutional  means  to 
protect  his  rights  and  maintain  his  privileges.  And 
in  our  own  happy  and  well-balanced  constitution, 
where  the  different  estates  of  the  realm  are  so  admi- 
rably blended ;  where  we  enjoy  so  much  liberty  and 
happiness,  with  so  great  facility  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances; where  we  have  sovereignty  without  despotism, 
nobles  without  oppression,  and  popular  freedom  with- 
out licentiousness  ; — here  disaffection  and  disobedi- 
ence, if  elsewhere  criminal,  must  be  indeed  heinous 
and  unpardonable.  —  Rev.  E.  B.  Were  (Sermon  on  the 
Coronation). 


THE  WIDOW'S  SON  RAISED. 

For  the  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinit)'. 
Blest  is  the  city  in  whose  gates 
The  life-restoring  Saviour  waits, 

To  hear  when  sorrow  calls ; 
And  blest  is  Galilaean  Nain, 
Though  small  in  Israel's  cities'  train, 

For  Christ  is  in  her  walls. 

There  is  a  crowd,  there  is  a  cry, 
A  death-procession  passes  by, — 

How  mournful  the  display ! 
In  strength  and  bloom,  in  manhood's  pride, 
A  mother's  only  son  has  died, 

A  widow's  only  stay. 

See  her  the  sable  bier  attend, 

And  many  a  neighbour,  many  a  friend. 

Repeats  her  plaintive  cries ; 
A  Voice  divine  arrests  the  bier. 
It  strikes  the  grieving  mother's  ear, 

And  bids  the  sleeper  rise. 

But  now,  his  human  sojourn  done, 
Ileav'n  hath  receiv'd  th'  incarnate  Son, 

No  more  with  Death  to  strive ; 
Till,  at  creation's  final  hour, 
The  trumpet  cleaves  the  grave  with  power, 

And  Adam's  race  revive. 


*  From  "  No  Friend  like  an  Old  Friend, 
ards.    1838. 


Pp.46.    Hatch- 


Mother  !  doth  Satan's  power  entomb 
Thy  darling's  soul  ?  wouldst  thou  relumo 

The  heavenly  light  within  ? 
Despair  not;  in  our  Sion's  walls 
The  voice  of  Jesus  daily  calls, 

"  Arise,  ye  dead  in  sin !"  Anon. 


Bishop  Butler's  Analogy.  —  A  friend  of  David 
Hume,  the  infidel,  mentioned  the  book  to  him  in  the 
course  of  conversation.  *'  It  is  a  wonderful  work," 
said  Hume  ;  *'  the  argument  has  all  the  force  of  demon- 
stration." "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  replied 
his  friend  ;  **  and  let  me  add,  that  if  you  would  only 
make  this  confession  public,  you  would  do  more  good 
than  by  all  the  writings  you  have  ever  published." 
"  You  mistake  me,"  said  Hume  ;  **  the  argument  has 
all  the  force  ofdemonstration,  if  you  grant  the  premises; 
but  I  deny  the  premises."  These  premises  are,  that 
there  is  a  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world. 
Hume,  then,  was  obliged  to  profess  himself  an  Atheist ; 
but  he  was  thus  obliged  to  confess  also,  that  granting 
there  is  a  God,  it  is  irrational  to  stop  short  of  Chris- 
tianity.— The  Dying  Soldier,  by  Rev.  W.  Sinclair. 

RoEERT  Raikes. — Hardy  assertors  have  not  shrunk 
from  the  aflirmation  that  Mr.  Raikes  was  a  Dissenter, 
and  that  the  Dissenters  were  the  first  originators  of 
Sunday-schools.  Among  the  many  obligations  of  the 
cause  of  truth  to  that  noble  Christian  institution,  the 
Bath  Church  of  England  Lay  Association,  is  the  refu- 
tation of  this  falsehood  in  a  shape  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  revival.  Sir  William  Cockburn,  a  lead- 
ing and  active  member  of  that  zealous  body,  actually 
addressed  the  Rev.  H.  Raikes  upon  the  subject,  and 
read,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  association,  the  follow- 
ing reply: — "  Dear  sir,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  re- 
plying to  your  inquiries,  as  I  can  reply  most  explicitly 
and  most  confidently.  My  venerated  uncle,  Robert 
Raikes,  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  but  he  was 
also  a  most  attached  and  devoted  one.  I  should  much 
doubt  whether  he  ever  entered  a  single  place  of  wor- 
ship unconnected  with  the  establishment,  and  he  was 
uniform  in  his  attendance  at  his  parish-church  on 
^\xx\^a.ys,  frequent  in  his  attendance  at  the  early  prayers 
in  the  cathedral  on  tveek-days.  His  memory  is  still 
cherished  by  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Glou- 
cester, who  would  remember,  that  though  his  mind 
overflowed  with  charity  and  good  will  to  men  of  all 
denominations,  his  afiections  and  allegiance  were 
wholly  with  the  Church  of  England.     Yours  truly, 

"  Chester,  Jan.  1,  183S."  _  "  H.  Raikes. 

This  is  very  decisive  ;  and  it  may  serve  as  a  proof  of 
the  recklessness  of  party,  that  the  assertion  here  denied 
could  ever  have  been  made  in  the  face  of  the  facts, 
that  Mr.  Raikes's  first  coadjutor  was  a  clergyman,  and 
the  first  place  to  which  the  children  were  brought  was 
the  cathedral. — From  Thompson's  Life  of  Hannah  More. 

Prayers  and  Tears. — St.  Ambrose  told  a  great 
emperor  of  the  world  how  Christians  of  his  lime  did 
avenge  themselves.  "  Our  weapons,"  saith  he,  "  are 
our  prayers  and  tears ;  we  weep  for  our  persecutors, 
we  pray  for  them  ;  and  after  this  manner  do  we  fight 
against  our  enemies." 
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THE  DUTY  AND  BENEFIT  OF  SEEKING 

GOD. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Wilcocks,  B.A. 

Chaplain  of  the  Scilhj  Islands. 

The  direction  given  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
"  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found," 
and  which  is  in  accordance  with  many 
others  scattered  through  the  sacred  volume, 
obviously  implies  that  God  is  far  removed 
from  man,  and  man  from  God.  It  was  not 
so  once.  The  Lord  God  was  wont  to  walk 
in  the  garden  of  Eden  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
and  held  converse  with  man,  whom  he  had 
formed  in  his  own  image.  There,  we  may 
suppose,  the  man  and  the  woman  pressed  joy- 
fully forward  to  meet  their  God  and  Father, 
that  they  might  commune  with  Him  who  was 
their  Creator,  and  who  had  promised  them 
an  eternity  of  life,  and  bliss,  and  glory,  on 
the  simple  condition  of  obedience.  But  this 
nearness  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator  lasted 
not  long;  the  tempter  found  his  way  into 
paradise,  and  prevailed,  by  insinuation  and 
subterfuge,  on  our  first  parents  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  their  God,  and  transgress  his  only 
command.  And  when,  as  usual,  in  the  cool 
of  the  day,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  was 
heard  walking  in  the  garden,  the  guilty  pair, 
condemned  by  conscience,  which  God  had 
placed  as  his  vicegerent  within  man,  instead 
of  running  with  joy  to  meet  him  as  hereto- 
fore, hid  themselves.  And  from  that  time 
man,  as  a  sinner,  has  been  living  in  a  total 
alienation  from  God,  actively  and  passively 
opposed  to  him,  hating  the  very  thing  that  he 
loves,  and  cherishing  and  practising  what  he 
abominates.  Consequently  the  holiness  of 
God,  and  his  abhorrence  of  sin,  removes  him 
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as  far  from  us  as  our  iniquities  separate  be- 
twixt us  and  him.  And  whilst  our  continued 
sins  and  wickedness  prove  the  one,  God's 
punishments,  visitations,  and  afflicting  dis- 
pensations, prove  the  other.  Who  can  con- 
template the  estrangement  which  that  accursed 
thing,  sin,  caused  of  man  from  his  Maker  ! 

Look  at  the  history  of  man  as  given  in  the 
Bible.  Not  far  have  we  to  go,  in  turning 
over  its  pages,  ere  we  behold  one  brother  im- 
bruing his  hands  in  the  blood  of  another. 
And  in  a  few  years,  wickedness  had  trod  on 
with  such  giant-steps,  and  was  careering  on 
the  earth  to  such  a  fearful  height,  that  all  flesh 
had  corrupted  his  way  before  God  —  and 
corrupted  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  repented 
God  he  had  ever  made  man.  And  with  his 
anger  comes  his  just  vengeance  :  the  flood  is 
sent  by  him,  to  sweep  all  his  rebellious  guilty 
creatures,  enemies  to  him  by  wicked  works, 
away  ;  and  he  could  find  in  all  the  earth  but 
one  man  who  was  upright  and  just  before 
him,  whom,  together  with  his  family,  to  pre- 
serve, when  all  the  rest  were  drowned  by  the 
deluge  —  one  grain  of  salt  amid  surrounding 
putrefaction.  We  advance  a  little  further, 
and  read  of  the  unexampled  wickedness  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the 
immensity  of  whose  iniquity  may  be  gathered 
from  the  awfulness  of  their  punishment; — God 
rained  down  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven 
upon  them,  and  consumed  them.  Look  at 
Israel,  brought  up  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty 
hand  and  an  outstretched  arm,  astounding 
signs  and  wonders  having  been  previously 
wrought.  Look  at  their  history  for  forty 
years  —  history  blackened  by  a  catalogue  of 
crimes  which  mark  them  as  a  rebellious,  stub- 
born, stiff-necked  generation, — a  people  whom 
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every  fresh  dispensation  of  mercy  seems  to 
have   hardened   more  and   more ;    a  people 
whose  conduct,  amidst  the  greatest  blessings 
and  mercies,  proves  how  vile,  how  unclean 
the  heart  of  man  by  nature  is,  and  how  far 
removed  from  the  holy  Lord   God.      Then 
consider  God's   dealings   with  them  for  the 
same  space  of  time  :  how  punishment  alter- 
nated   with  mercy;    how  his  anger  was  let 
loose  against  them  on  account  of  sin  ;  how  he 
smote  and  chastened  them,  though  his  chosen 
people  ;  how  their  carcasses  fell  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  how  at  last  God,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his   wrath,    swore   that   they  should   not 
enter  into  his  rest.     Then  the  history  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews,  and  of  God's  dealings 
with  them  on  account  of  that  conduct,  through- 
out the  whole   of  the  Old  Testament,  is  of 
the  same  character.     I  need  not   point  out 
individuals  who  were  guilty  of  such  iniqui- 
ties as  to  call  down  the  summary  vengeance 
of  Jehovah,    as    a    proof  of   the    distance 
betwixt  God  and  them  ;   but  I  would  refer 
to  the  conduct  of  Israel  as  a  people.     Con- 
sider how  they  gave  themselves  up  to  idola- 
try ;  how  they  copied  and  followed  the  abo- 
minations of  surrounding   heathen   nations; 
how  they  preferred  the  worship  of  Baal  to 
that  of  the  only  true  God ;  how  God  punished 
them,  both  individually  and  nationally,  and 
suffered    them    to    be    under    bondage    six 
times   during  their    government   by  judges, 
and  on  two  occasions  to  be   carried   away 
captive  into  Assyria  and   Babylon.     It  was 
the  case  when  Jesus  himself  was  on  earth. 
Though  the  God  of  heaven  was  manifested 
in  the  human  form  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  though 
he  came  on  purpose  to  bring  nigh  those  who 
were  afar  off,  the  cry  was,  "  Away  with  him ! 
crucify  him!"     It  is  the  same  in  the  present 
day:  the  sins  which  we  commit  from  day  to 
day,  the  crying  vices  and  iniquities  of  our 
guilty  land,  shew  the  distance  at  which  we  are 
living  from  God  ;  and  the  punishments  with 
which  God  at  times  visits  individuals,  fami- 
lies, parishes,  towns,  and  nations,  are  a  start- 
ling proof  that  the  Lord  is  far  from  us. 

But  though  far,  he  may  be  found.  Sin  has 
caused  the  rupture,  but  we  are  not  left  in 
remediless  ruin.  God  may  be  found ;  his 
pardon  may  be  had ;  his  favour  *may  be 
recovered  ;  his  lost  image  may  be  restored. 
For  through  Christ,  by  faith  in  his  merits 
and  righteousness,  the  most  alienated  may 
become  sons  and  daughters,  the  most  guilty 
be  pardoned.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Lord  is  to  be  sought. 
For  four  thousand  years,  even  from  the  fall, 
it  was  known  that  God  was  to  be  approached 
by  means  of  and  through  a  vicarious  sacrifice. 
Thus  it  was  that  Abel  sought  and  found  ac- 
ceptance through  the  blood  of  a  lamb,  by  I 


means  of,  and  beyond,  which,  by  faith,  he 
looked  to  a  better  sacrifice.  Thus  it  was 
under  the  whole  legal  dispensation  ;  its  whole 
economy  shewed  that  without  a  sacrifice  none 
could  approach  God,  and  that  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  pardon  of 
sin.  And  it  matters  n^t  whether  we  view 
Him  who  is  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life,"  through  whom  we  must  seek  the  face 
of  God,  if  we  would  find  him, — it  matters  not 
wliether  we  view  him  in  promise,  as  the  Seed 
of  the  woman,  or  in  type  as  the  bleeding 
Tjamb,  or  in  prophecy  as  the  Man  of  sorrows, 
or  in  vitality  of  person  as  Jesus  Christ  dying 
on  the  cross  of  Calvary ;  he  is  still  the  same, 
the  Mediator,  the  Redeemer,  the  Saviour,  the 
Daysman  who  stands  betwixt  us  and  God, 
who  brings  the  wanderers  home,  and  draws 
the  far-distant  aliens  nigh  ;  he  it  is  through 
whom  we  must  seek  God.  We  are  to  be 
convinced  of  our  state  by  nature  and  practice ; 
of  our  ruined,  lost,  irrecoverable  condition; 
that  we  have  forfeited  heaven  ;  that  there 
needs  the  putting  forth  of  some  mightier 
energies  than  we  are  possessed  of,  to  be  re- 
covered and  restored ;  that  they  have  been 
put  forth  by  Him  who  travailed  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  strength ;  and  that  all  we  have  to 
do  is,  to  believe  the  heaven-sent  record,  and 
act  upon  it. 

We  are,,  with  a  deep  and  hearty  repentance 
of  sin,  with  an  earnest  and  sincere  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  to  cast 
ourselves  on  the  free  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  We  are  to  seek  the  face  of  an  offended 
God,  through  the  Son  of  his  love,  that  through 
him  it  may  beam  reconciled  upon  us. 

The  time,  however,  during  which  it  will  be 
serviceable  and  available  to  "  seek  the  Lord" 
is  limited.  ''  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may 
he  found.''*  That  time  is  the  period  (generally 
speaking)  of  our  probation  here  on  earth ; 
called  in  Scripture  by  the  apostle,  "  the 
acceptable  time,  and  the  day  of  salvation." 
Day  after  day  the  question  is  put  to  us, 
"  Why  stand  ye  here  idle"  in  the  great 
work  of  salvation  ?  The  Gospel  still  sounds 
in  our  ears,  that  Christ  came  to  seek  an'd  to 
save  the  lost  :  the  offer  is  made  us  up  to  the 
eleventh  hour  ;  Jesus  is  still  pleading,  the 
Spirit  is  still  striving,  God  is  still  waiting  to 
be  gracious.  Every  day  that  is  added  to  our 
life  is  a  fresh  proof  of  God's  willingness  to 
be  found  by  us.  We  should  account  his  long- 
suffering  to  be  our  salvation.  It  is  not  too 
soon  for  the  youngest;  God  says  to  them, 
*'  Give  me  your  heart ;"  "  they  that  seek  me 
early  shall  find  me."  But  it  is  not  too  late 
for  the  oldest ;  their  being  spared  by  God  to 
grey  hairs  is  a  proof  of  it.  As  long  as  the 
Gospel-invitation  is  given,  as  long  as  its 
trumpet  peals  upon  the  ear,  and  as  long  as 
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God,  by  the  dispensations  of  his  providence 
and  the  workings  of  his  Spirit,  calls  and 
strives, — we  may  seek  the  Lord  with  an  assur- 
ance of  being  able  to  find  him,  if  we  seek  him 
through  Christ. 

With  us  as  individuals  the  grave  is  the 
boundary  beyond  which  grace  cannot  step  ; 
the  grave  which  separates  tlie  material  from 
the  eternal  world.  With  this  life  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  pardon  from  God  ends  ;  for 
in  that  other  world,  no  preacher  warns,  that 
he  may  woo  and  win — no  grace  melts  the 
obdurate  heart  —  no  Spirit  strives  —  no  God 
waiteth  to  be  gracious.  Let  us  remember  the 
foolish  virgins  ; — they  carried  a  lamp  ;  they 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
bridegroom ;  but  when  he  was  approaching, 
they  found  that  they  had  no  oil ;  and  while 
they  went  to  buy,  the  door  was  shut,  and 
their  cry  of  Lord,  Lord !  was  after  unavail- 
ing. *'  Let,"  then,  "  the  wicked  forsake  his 
way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  : 
and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our  God,  for 
he  will  abundantly  pardon," 


SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  foreign  transla- 
tion committee,  for  the  year  1838,  read  and  adopted 
at  the  general  meeting,  Tuesday,  July  o,  1838  : — 

"  The  committee  for  foreign  translations  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  liturgy,  have  to  present 
their  annual  report  to  the  board.  The  committee 
have  continued  during  the  past  year  to  carry  on  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  appointed,  according  to 
the  principles  indicated  in  their  previous  reports. 
The  committee  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  the 
board  copies  of  the  new  translation  of  the  liturgy  into 
Dutch,  with  the  English  in  parallel  columns.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  the  work  thus  printed  in  Holland 
has  been  far  greater  than  w^as  anticipated,  and  has 
occasioned  considerable  delay;  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  pains  which  have  thus  been  bestowed  upon  it  will 
make  the  book  more  acceptable  to  Dutch  scholars, 
and  to  the  readers  of  the  Dutch  language  generally. 
Applications  have  been  long  made  from  several  of  the 
Anglo-Dutch  colonies  for  supplies  of  this  work.  These 
will  now  be  furnished  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  as  it 
has  been  stated  in  the  last  report  that  the  work  had 
excited  considerable  interest  in  Holland,  there  seems 
to  be  a  reasonable  hope  that  this  portion  of  the  so- 
ciety's expenditure  and  labours  will  be  repaid  by  the 
extensive  circulation  which  it  will  acquire,  and  by  the 
advantages  which  must  arise  from  rendering  the  pri- 
mitive services  of  our  Church  available  in  quarters 
where  they  have  hitherto  been  imperfectly  or  not  at 
all  understood.  Shortly  after  the  last  report,  the 
committee  published  the  revised  translation  of  the 
liturgy  in  Spanish.  The  greater  part  of  this  edition, 
and  also  of  that  of  the  Spanish  New  Testament,  con- 
sisting of  1000  each,  have  already  been  put  into  cir- 
culation, and  new  editions  will  shortly  be  required. 
From  the  testimonies  which  have  reached  the  com- 
mittee, it  appears  that  both  these  works  are  very 
acceptable  to  Spaniards.  And  the  committee  rejoice 
to  learn  that,  through  the  liberality  of  the  society,  a 
Spanish  congregation  at  Gibraltar  is  now  enabled  to 
use  this  liturgy,  and  to  have  the  sacraments  admi- 


nistered by  a  Spanish  clergyman  in  their  own  language, 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Spanish  is  in 
progress.  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms  have  been 
prepared  for  the  press,  and  are  now  in  the 'course  of 
being  printed.  The  committee  have  continued  their 
labours  in  the  revision  of  the  French  version  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  ;  and  though  they  have  not  been  able 
to  make  as  much  progress  as  they  had  expected,  they 
nevertheless  continue  to  look  forward  to  favourable 
results  from  this  portion  of  their  operations.  Soon 
after  their  last  report  they  found  it  advisable,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wish  which  was  generally  expressed 
for  further  improvements,  to  commence  the  work  of 
revision  anew.  By  this  means  a  further  delay  has 
necessarily  arisen ;  yet  the  committee  feel  assured 
that  the  time  which  has  thus  been  consumed  has  not 
been  spent  in  vain  :  objections  have  been  removed  ; 
the  work  has  been  made  more  satisfactory  to  those 
who  felt  the  greatest  interest  in  it;  and  the  repeated 
revisions  which  it  will  thus  undergo  will  make  it  sub- 
stantially a  new  version.  The  Paris  commitiee  have 
again  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament : 
the  revision  of  the  gospels  is  now  completed,  and 
they  are  in  type ;  but  some  time  will  yet  elapse  before 
the  epistles  can  have  undergone  complete  revision  by 
this  committee  and  by  the  committees  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  The  committee  are  preparing  in  Paris  a 
quarto  edition  of  this  v/ork,  with  the  marginal  read- 
ings and  references  of  the  English  Bible  adapted  to 
the  French.  And  as  no  existing  edition  of  the  French 
Bible  possesses  these  advantages  to  such  an  extent, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  thus  be  made  more 
generally  acceptable ;  and  that  by  this  means  addi- 
tional facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the  study  of  the 
word  of  God  wherever  the  French  language  is  read. 
The  committee  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that,  by 
the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Leeves,  of  Athens, 
the  new  version  of  the  liturgy  in  modern  Greek  is 
now  quite  ready  for  publication.  The  Psalms  and 
other  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  supplied 
from  the  new  version  which  has  been  made  for  the 
Bible  Society  under  his  superintendence  ;  and  the 
whole  will  shortly  be  sent  to  press.  The  completion 
of  this  translation  of  the  liturgy  at  Athens,  simul- 
taneously with  the  foundation  of  an  English  church 
in  that  city,  to  be  erected  partly  from  the  funds  of 
this  society,  are  incidents  too  striking  to  be  passed 
over  without  notice.  They  surely  aflbrd  reasonable 
ground  of  hope,  that  the  advantages  which  our  liturgy 
has  derived  from  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Greek 
Church  will  be  better  seen  and  appreciated,  and  that 
its  publication  will  serve  in  some  degree  to  bring 
back  the  attention  of  the  modern  Greeks  to  the  earlier 
and  purer  days  of  their  forefathers.  The  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  the  liturgy  is  now  quite  finished ;  and  the  print- 
ing of  the  work  has  only  been  delayed  on  account  of 
the  new  type,  which  has  been  preparing  for  the  pur- 
pose at  Malta.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  matter  of 
some  importance  to  let  it  appear  in  such  a  fo^m  as 
will  render  it  acceptable  to  Oriental  Christians.  And 
on  this  account,  also,  it  is  proposed  to  print  the 
rubrics  in  their  appropriate  colour  of  red.  From  the 
information  which  the  committee  have  received  during 
the  progress  of  this  work,  they  are  of  opinion  that  it 
will  be  well  received  among  the  Churches  of  the  East, 
as  conveying  to  them  a  better  notion  than  they  at 
present  possess  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  more  especially  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  society  to  use  any  means  for  forcing  the  adoption 
of  our  liturgy  upon  other  Churches,  or  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  their  affairs.  As  this  is  a  point  upon 
which  the  Oriental  Churches  are  known  to  be  very 
sensitive,  the  committee  have  thought  proper  to 
order,  that  in  this  and  in  other  versions  intended 
for  the  East,  a  short  advertisement  should  be  inserted 
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before   the   preface,  disclaiming  any  such  intention. 
By  this  means  they  hope  that  any  fears  which  might 
otherwise  arise  upon  this  suhject  will  he  preventeil 
or  removed.    With  regard  to  the  proposed  new  Arahic 
translation  of  the  Bible,  the  committee  have  to  state, 
that  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Schlienz  is  now  on  a  journey  to 
Egypt  and  Syria,  collecting  materials  for  the  work, 
and  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the 
Eastern  Churches  towards  it.     The  committee  have 
felt   great  pleasure   in   hearing  that  the  board  had 
made  a  liberal  grant  towards  opening  a  communica- 
tion with  the  ancient  Churches  in  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;  and  having 
learned  that  no  edition  of  the  whole  New  Testament 
has  ever  been  printed  in  the  Chaldee  character,  and 
that  such  an  edition  would  prove  acceptable  to  those 
Churches  in  which  that  character  is  in  use,  they  have 
agreed  to  undertake  such  an  edition.     They  propose, 
however,   to  consult  the  views    of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  those  Churches,  as  to  the  form  in  which 
they  would  prefer  it  to  be  printed  ;  and  consequently 
some    time   must   elapse  before  it  is   actuafiy  com- 
menced.    There   are   several  valuable   MSS.  in  this 
country  which  will  serve  to  assist  in  the  work ;  and 
more  sach  may  perhaps  be  expected  when  the  pro- 
posed comxuunication  shall  have  been  opened  with 
the  ancient  Churches  in  Chaldoea  and  Kurdistan.     The 
committee  have  not  yet  been   enabled   to   come   to 
any  determination  upon  the  subject  of  versions  for 
the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  South  of  India,  beyond 
what  was  stated  in  the  last  report ;  but  they  are  in 
communication  with   the  committees  in  that  island, 
and  with  the  Bishops  of  Madras  and  Bombay ;   and 
hope   soon  to   come   to  some  conclusion   respecting 
these  versions.     AVith  regard  to  the  Russian  version 
of  the  liturgy,  the  committee  have  to  report,  that  on 
account  of  certain  difficulties  connected  with  its  cir- 
culation in  Russia,  they  have,  for  the  present,  sus- 
pended  the   printing   of  the  work.     The   committee 
have  taken  measures  to  procure  a  MS.  version  of  the 
liturgy  into  Sclavonic,  which  has  been  made,  under 
very  interesting  circumstances,  by  an  ecclesiastic  of 
high  rank  in  the  Russian  Church.     The  committee 
have  been  happy  to  learn,  that  the  resolution  respect- 
ing the  Apocrypha,  which  they  communicated  to  the 
board  in  their  last  report,  has  afforded  general  satis- 
faction; but  some  misapprehension  having  arisen  upon 
this  subject,  in  the  case  of  one  important  association, 
they  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  state  more  par- 
ticularly the  circumstances  connected  with  that  reso- 
lution.    The  committee  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  superintending  the  publication,  and  promoting 
the  circulation,  of  the  holy  Scriptures  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  also  of  versions  of  tne  liturgy  ;  and  it  has 
been  supposed,  that  the  circuhition  of  the  Apocrypiia 
was    excluded  by  the   words  "  holy  Scriptures,"   as 
thus  used.     The  committee  therefore  think  it  neces- 
j?ary  to  state,  that  in  the  discussion  which  took  place 
at  the  general  meeting  of  the  society  at  which  they 
were  appointed,  it  was  distinctly  intimated  to  them 
that  they  were  to  follov,^  the  practice  of  the  society 
with  regard   to  the  Apocrypha ;  which  practice   has 
always  been,  to  circulate  the  Apocrypha  when  called 
for,   but  not  otherwise.     And  accordingly  the  com- 
mittee,  in   their   first  report,   stated,  that   it   would 
be   their   object,  in  conducting  tlieir   operations,   to 
adhere  in  all  respects  to  the  rules  and  principles  of 
the  society.     But  having  afterwards  had  several  re- 
presentations on  this  subject,  from  district  committees 
and  from  individual  members  of  the  society,  the  com- 
mittee determined,  after  much  consultation,  and  after 
having  obtained  the  approbation  of  his  grace  the  pre- 
sident of  the  society,  to  agree  to  the  resolution  con- 
tained in  their  last  report,  of  prefixing  to  the  Apo- 
crypha the   extract   from   the    sixth   Article   of  tlie 
Church   of  England,  on  the  names  and  number  of 
the   canonical  books.     They  now  have  the  pleasure 


to  state,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  members  of 
foreign  Churches,  as  well  as  of  our  own,  this  will  be 
a  strong  testimony  against  the  receiving  these  books 
as  canonical,  and  a  most  efiectual  means  of  preventing 
them  from  being  taken  as  any  portion  of  the  inspired 
word  of  God.  The  committee  feel  that,  while  adhering 
strictly  to  the  practice  of  the  society,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  fulfilling  its  wishes  in  thus  endeavouring 
to  draw  a  broad  and  distinct  line  between  the  apo- 
cryphal books  and  the  books  of  holy  Scripture. 

The  committee  beg  to  present  a  statement  of  their 
accounts  for  the  present  year  : — 

Foreign  Translation  Commillee,  audit  1838.  —  Re- 
ceipts :  "Balance  in  hand,  audit  1837,  4483/.  17«.  lid.; 
Subscriptions  and  donations  to  audit  1838,  594/.  2*.  5d. ; 
making  ^3078/.  Os.  Ad.  Payments:  Expenses  of  the 
French  version  of  the  Bible,  GoOl. ;  Spanish  version 
of  the  liturgy,  113/.  10^-.;  Dutch  ditto,  24/.  lOs.  (if/.; 
Greek  ditto,  601.;  Russian  ditto,  4/.  Os.  2d.;  inci- 
dental expenses,  551.;  making  907/.  0*.  Sd.;  balance, 
4170/.  19i-.  8(/.:  total,  5078/.  Os.  id. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  TWENTY-THIRD 
PSALM. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Were,  M.A. 
Ficar  of  Chipping  Norton. 

No.  I. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  this  Psalm  without  being  at 
once  struck  with  its  beauty,  and  soothed  with  its 
tender  melody.  It  breathes  throughout  an  air  of 
security  and  repose — of  thankfulness  and  confidence. 
One  might  almost  fancy  it  a  hymn  sung  by  a  grateful 
mariner,  who,  long  tossed  on  the  waves  of  ocean,  had 
at  length  w^eathercd  the  storm,  and  was  safely  moored 
in  some  caFm  and  pleasant  haven.  But  with  more 
reason,  perhaps,  may  we  regard  it  as  the  song  of  a 
warrior,  reposing  beneath  his  laurels  in  peace  and 
security,  after  the  din  of  arms  and  the  perils  of  battle  ; 
for  such  probably  were  the  character  and  condition  of 
David  when  he  composed  this  tender  and  beautiful 
Psalm.  He  had  long  been  persecuted  by  Saul,  who 
desired  to  take  away  his  life,  and  by  whom  (to  use  his 
own  expressive  words)  he  had  been  "  hunted  like  a 
partridge  in  the  mountains."  And  even  after  the 
death  of  Saul,  when  he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Judah,  he  had  to  undergo  the  horrors  and  distractions 
of  a  civil  war  before  he  was  firmly  seated  on  that  of 
Israel.  At  length,  however,  having  overcome  all  his 
enemies,  he  obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  crown ; 
and,  as  tlie  prophet  Samuel  writes,  he  "  perceived 
that  God  had  established  him  king  over  Israel."  At 
this  period,  then,  probably  it  was  that  David  penned 
the  Psalm  I  have  taken  for  the  subject  of  our  present 
meditation. 

If  we  examine  the  general  scope  or  subject  of  the 
Psalm,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  an  expression  of  David's 
grateful  reliance  on  the  providence  and  grace  of  God. 
He  begins  with  stating  the  ground  or  cause  of  his 
reliance,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd."  Here  is  the 
source  of  his  confidence.  -  These  words  are  the  life 
and  light  of  the  whole  Psalm  ;  this  is  the  premise  from 
which  he  draws  all  his  subsequent  conclusions.  And 
these  we  may  affirm  to  be  three ;  first,  that  he  shall 
not  want  any  good  thing  as  regards  both  life  and  god- 
liness ;  secondly,  that  God  will  guide  and  direct  him 
in  the  path  of  duty ;  and,  thirdly,  that  he  will  be  present 
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lo  sustain  and  comfort  him  in  the  hour  of  sharpest 
trial  —  the  Itour  of  dissolution,  lie  sums  up  all  by 
expressing  his  belief  in  the  continuance  of  God's  good- 
ness ;  and  ends  with  emphatically  declaring,  that  he 
will  ever  remain  faithful  to  the  service  of  God, —  that 
he  will  "  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  fur  ever." 

Having  taken  this  general  view  of  the  Psalm,  let  us 
proceed  to  consider  the  several  parts  of  it. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  attend  to  the  image  under 
which  God  is  here  represented, — "  The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd."  This  image  is  frequently  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  allusion  to  God.  In  the  SOth 
Psalm,  for  instance,  the  ]Most  High  is  thus  addressed  : 
•*  Give  ear,  O  Shepherd  of  Israel,  thou  that  leadest 
Joseph  like  a  flock."  And,  again,  in  the  40th  chapter 
of  Isaiah  it  is  said,  "  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a 
Shepherd ;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm, 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom ;  and  shall  gently  lead 
those  that  are  with  young."  It  must  be  remembered 
that  our  blessed  Lord  calls  himself  the  "  good  Shep- 
herd ;"  and  that  he  is  called  by  St.  Paul,  the  "  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep  ;"  and  by  St.  Peter,  "  the  Shep- 
herd and  Bishop  of  our  souls." 

The  office  of  a  shepherd  is  to  feed,  guide,  and 
defend  the  flock ;  and  as  the  pastoral  life  was  a  common 
one  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  we  find  many  images 
borrowed  from  it  by  ancient  w'riters,  both  sacred  and 
profane.  And  if  we  call  to  mind  the  history  of  the 
Psalmist  himself — if  we  revert  to  the  youthful  days 
and  occupation  of  King  David  —  if  we  think  of  him  as 
a  shepherd  keeping  the  sheep  of  his  father  Jesse  in  the 
wilderness, — we  can  understand  why  he  should  natu- 
rally employ  images  drawn  from  the  scenes  and  circum- 
stances of  pastoral  life.  To  a  pensive  and  poetic  mind 
like  David's,  that  life  must  have  presented  many 
charms.  Whilst  he  watched  over  his  flocks  in  the 
lonely  desert,  he  had  time  and  opportunity  for  con- 
templating the  works  of  nattire,  and  holding  solemn 
communion  with  his  God.  There,  probably,  he  stored 
his  mind  with  the  beautiful  and  magnificent  images 
which  are  so  richly  strewn  over  his  divine  poems.  There, 
by  patient  thought  and  calm  devotion,  he  nursed  that 
genius  which  was  soon  to  burst  forth,  and  to  raise  the 
humble  shepherd  to  power,  and  fame,  and  regal 
dignity.  And  there  possibly  he  enjoyed  a  sweet  peace 
and  contentment,  to  which,  when  surrounded  by  the 
splendid  cares  of  royalty,  he  would  look  back  with 
mingled  pleasure  and  regret.  It  was  from  this  walk 
of  life, —  it  was  from  "  the  sheepfolds,  that  God  chose 
David  his  servant.  From  following  the  ewes  great 
with  young,  he  brought  him  to  feed  Jacob  his  people, 
and  Israel  his  inheritance."  How  natural,  then,  is  the 
language  which  he  uses !  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.'' 
"  The  Lord  is  he  who  feeds,  who  guides,  and  protects 
me.  He  it  is  who  watched  over  and  cherished  my 
tender  years,  when  as  yet  I  was  but  a  little  shepherd- 
boy  in  the  wilderness.  He  it  is  that  endowed  me  with 
abilities  of  mind  and  body,  which,  under  him,  were 
the  means  of  raising  me  from  obscurity  to  distinction 
and  honour.  He  it  is  who  nerved  my  heart  and  hand 
when  I  smote  the  giant ;  he  gave  me  power  in  the  eyes 
of  the  king  and  people,  and  carried  me  victorious 
through  the  malice  and  persecution  of  my  enemies. 
He  it  is  who  made  clear  my  way  to  the  throne  of 
Israel,  and  made  me  king  of  this  great  people,  and 


crowned  me  with  glory  and  honour.  Surely,  then,  he 
is  my  gracious  Shepherd;  and  shall  I,  with  these 
recollections  of  his  providential  car*,  ever  distrust 
him?  shall  I  doubt  his  power,  his  wisdom,  or  his 
love?  No,  I  will  not;  for  sure  I  am,  that  I  shall 
never  want  any  good  thing.  He  who  has  been  my 
Shepherd  hitherto  will  continue  to  be  so, — will  feed, 
will  guide,  and  protect  me."  Thus  might  David 
reason  concerning  the  good  providence  of  God,  of 
which  he  had  had  so  great  experience  ;  and  thus  also 
might  he  reason  concerning  the  Divine  grace,  of  which 
he  had  tasted  so  largely  and  frequently.  That  grace 
had  turned  and  sanctified  his  heart ;  ihat  grace  had 
reconciled  him  to  God,  and  brought  him  into  a  close 
and  blessed  relation  to  him.  That  grace  had  sustained 
and  comforted  him  under  reproach  and  danger  ;  and 
had  filled  him  with  a  delightful  hope  of  everlasting 
happiness.  Should  he,  then,  distrust  that  grace  ? 
should  he  doubt  whether  his  spiritual  Shepherd 
would  continue  to  feed,  guide,  and  love  him  ?  Oh  no  ! 
he  who  had  already  done  so  much  for  him,  would  never 
leave  or  forsake  him, — would  never  cease  to  hear  his 
prayers— to  grant  him  his  favour,  which  is  better  than 
life,— and  to  lead  him  in  the  way  everlasting. 

But  hear  how  he  further  testifies  to  the  care  and 
goodness  of  his  divine  Shepherd  :  "  He  maketh  me  to 
lie  down  in  green  pastures,  and  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters."  In  order  to  feel  the  full  force  of  these 
beautiful  images,  we  should  have  been  in  an  eastern 
clime  ;  where  the  air  is  often  intensely  hot  and  sultry, 
the  grass  scorched  by  the  burning  sun,  and  the  brooks 
and  streams  dried  up  in  their  channels.  We  may 
imagine  in  such  a  country  how  invaluable  and  deli- 
cious would  be  fields  of  rich  herbage  and  cool  fountains 
of  water.  I  need  not  observe  that  the  image  which 
the  Psalmist  has  here  in  view,  is  that  of  a  shep- 
herd conducting  his  flock  to  such  pleasant  pas- 
tures and  fountains.  And  I  need  scarcely  saj',  that 
the  image  represents  the  gracious  and  providential 
care  which  God  displays  towards  his  children.  It 
shevvs  the  rich  mercy  and  boundless  love  of  our  hea- 
venly Father,  both  in  providence  and  grac<e.  He  has 
promised  (and  he  will  fulfil  his  promise)  that  those 
who  "  seek  the  Lord,  shall  not  want  any  good  thing." 
"  He  filleth  the  hungry  with  good  things,  so  that  their 
youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's."  The  Shepherd 
first  feeds  his  sheep  with  the  choicest  grass ;  and 
then  he  folds  them,  that  they  may  sleep  in  peace  and 
safety  by  the  *'  still  watea-s,"  the  gently  flowing 
streams,  to  which  he  has  led  them  to  assuage  their 
thirst.  Can  any  image  more  beautifully  express  the 
tender  care  and  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  ?  Shall 
we  not  all  raise  our  eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaim, 
"  Thou  art  my  Father,  my  God,  and  the  Rock  of  my 
salvation."  Yes  ;  all  we  his  sheep,  the  happy  objects 
of  his  care,  will  joyfully  re-echo  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist:  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  his  benefits  ;  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities, 
who  healeth  all  thy  diseases,  who  redeemeth  thy  life 
from  destruction,  wliocrowncth  thee  with  loving-kind- 
ness and  tender  mercies.  Bless  the  Lord  ;  O  my  soul, 
and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name." 

But  let  us  look  at  the  next  particular  of  the  Psalm  : 
"  lie  restoreth  my  soul ;  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  for  his  name's  sake."    This  is  another 
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testimony  to  the  goodness  and  long-suffering  of  God. 
Here  David  sets  before  us  the  image  of  a  shepherd 
going  in  search  of  his  stray  sheep,  and  bringing  back 
and  supporting  the  faint  and  weary  wanderers  to  their 
own  fold  and  proper  pasture.  And  what  does  he  mean 
by  this  but  to  declare,  that  he  himself  had  often  gone 
astray  like  a  lost  sheep — that  he  had  often  wandered 
from  God — that  he  had  often  heen  drawn  aside  from 
the  path  of  duty  by  the  power  of  temptation,  and  the 
painted  toys  and  baubles  of  the  world  ?  But  as  often 
had  the  loving-kindness  of  his  heavenly  Father  inter- 
posed, broken  the  power  of  the  temptation,  shewed 
him  the  folly  and  guilt  of  his  conduct,  again  pointed 
out  to  him  the  path  of  life,  and  made  firm  his  feet 
which  had  "  well  nigh  slipped."  Such  was  the  expe- 
rience of  David,  and  such  is  that  of  all  the  servants  of 
God;  who  will  thankfully  and  joyfully  take  up  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  he  restoreth  my  soul ;  he 
leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's 
sake."  They  know  they  are  prone  to  wander  from 
God,  to  forsake  the  living  fountain,  and  hew  out  for 
themselves  broken  cisterns  ;  they  know  they  are  prone 
to  love  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator ;  to  set 
their  affections  on  things  below,  and  not  on  things 
above  ;  to  seek  their  happiness  in  the  vain,  unsatisfac- 
tory joys  of  earth,  rather  than  in  the  solid,  satisfying 
delights  of  heaven.  They  know  this,  and  they  confess 
it  with  shame  and  sorrow  ;  and  they  also  know  and 
acknowledge,  that  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God  has 
enabled  them  to  see  their  error,  and  retrace  their 
devious  steps.  And  oh,  how  often  have  they  heard 
his  voice  behind  them  sounding  in  their  ears,  **  This  is 
the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,"  when  they  have  turned  aside 
to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left !  And  how  often, 
when  they  had  set  up  an  idol  in  their  heart,  has  he 
mercifully  cast  it  down,  and  broken  the  Dagon  in 
pieces  ;  thus  shewing  them  the  weakness  and  nothing- 
ness of  that  in  which  they  have  trusted  !  How  often, 
when  they  were  tempted  to  seek  their  happiness  in 
some  earthly  object,  has  he  put  forth  his  friendly  hand, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Jonah  of  old,  destroyed  their 
cherished  gourd !  And  how  often,  when  they  Iiave 
fallen  into  sin,  and  yielded  to  the  force  of  tempta- 
tion, has  he  still  waited  to  be  gracious,  vouchsafed  to 
them  a  godly  sorrow,  and  forgiven  all  their  iniquities ! 
And  when  they  were  so  confounded  with  grief  and 
shame  that  they  could  not  look  up  to  heaven,  and  all 
they  could  do  was  to  smite  upon  their  breast  and  say, 
"  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  how  often  has  the 
black  cloud  rolled  away,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
arisen  with  pardon  and  healing  on  his  wings  !  Is  it 
possible,  then,  that  the  Christian  can  think  on  all  his 
wanderings,  failings,  and  offences,  without  adoring  the 
long-suffering  and  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  towards 
him  —  without  blessing  the  gracious  hand  that  has 
brought  him  thus  far,  and  enabled  him  to  raise  his 
grateful  Ebenezer — without  joyfully  re-echoing  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  he  restoreth  my  soul ;  he 
leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's 
sake  1" 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  NATURAL  THEO- 
LOGY OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

By  Robert  Dickson,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

No.  V. 

"  Yes,  everj'  science,  lore,  or  art, 
Which  tends  to  foster  in  the  iieart 

Knowledge  of  nature's  laws, 
Must,  sanctified  by  grace  divine, 
•  Precept  on  precept,  line  on  line,' 
Exalt  the  first  Great  Cause." 

Bekxard  Bartojt. 

In  resuming  the  observations  on  the  root  of  plants,  I 
have  to  remark  that  this  organ  fulfils  two  offices  at 
least — the  one  mechanical,  the  other  vital.  It  fixes 
the  individual  in  the  earth,  and  collects  the  crude 
material  from  the  soil  which  is  necessary  for  its 
growth  and  maintenance  as  a  living  organised  struc- 
ture. Now  it  is  in  the  course  of  accomplishing  the 
latter  more  essential  end  that  it  attains  the  former. 
The  root  is  the  system  of  earth  and  water,  while  the 
stem  is  the  system  of  air  and  light  There  is  in 
general  a  correspondence  between  the  length  and 
number  of  the  roots  of  a  tree  or  plant,  and  tlie  number 
of  the  branches,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  area 
described  by  them  in  the  atmosphere.  The  roots  of 
an  acacia  which  were  counted  amounted  to  G2,000  ; 
this  species  being  remarkable  for  its  numerous  fea- 
thery brandies.  But  this  balance  between  the  organs 
of  absorption  and  the  organs  of  exhalation  or  evapora- 
tion is  not  maintained  when  a  plant  grows  in  a  very 
poor  soil.  Thus  the  lucerne  {medicogo  sativa)  in  a 
rich  soil  has  roots  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  length, 
the  stem  being  also  about  two  feet  high  ;  yet  *'  its 
roots  have  been  taken  from  below  the  face  of  the 
escarpment  of  a  sand-pit,  as  much  as  thirty  feet  in 
length ;  so  that  many  of  the  little  leaves  had  to  be 
supplied  by  a  living  well  three  hundred  and  sixty 
times  deeper  than  themselves."  Also  the  baobab,  or 
monkey-bread-tree*  {Adansonia  digifata),  which  grows 
in  the  sandy  soil  of  Senegal,  and  rarely  attains  a  height 
of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet,  though  with  a  diameter 
of  thirty  and  a  circumference  of  nearly  eighty,  possesses 
a  root  the  ramifications  o*f  which  spread  out  a  hundred 
or  even  a  hundred  and  ten  feet  laterally,  while  the  tap- 
root descends  vertically  to  a  great  depth  in  the  soil. 
This  immense  column  is  thus  not  only  nourished  by  the 
numerous  orifices  at  the  extremities  of  each  sub- 
division of  the  rootlets,  but  the  basis  being  so  greatly 
extended,  the  superstructure  remains  immovable ;  so 
that  the  fiercest  tropical  hurricanes  sweep  over  it  in 
vain  :  for  the  baobab  of  Africa,  the  deciduous  cypress 
of  Mexico,  and  the  dragon-tree  of  Teneriffe,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  oldest  organic  monuments  of  our 
planet.  Likewise  the  grasses  and  sedges  which  grow 
among  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  constituting  the 
Starr,  bent,  or  marram,  such  as  the  sea-lyme-grass 
{elijmns  arenarins),  the  sea-reed  or  mat-grass  (anindo 
arenaria),  and  sea-sedge  or  carex  {carex  arcvaria),  the 
stems,  and  leaf,  and  flower-bearing  parts  of  which 
seldom  exceed  two  feet  in  height,  are  provided  with 
roots  which  often  extend  twenty  or  thirty  feet  among 
the  sand,  forming  a  network  which  is  inextricable. 

By  this  expedient  a  compensation  is  given  toplanta 
for  the  want  of  the  faculty  of  locomotion  possessed  by 
animals ;  and  also  a  reason  is  found  for  the  difference 
observed  in  the  mode  in  whicli  the  ramifications  of 
the  stem  and  root  are  respectively  given  off.  Those 
of  the  stem  always  proceed  from  fixed  points  {nodi), 
because  the  laws  of  light  require  this  arrangement, 
but  those  of  the  root  are  irregular,  because  the  nutri- 
tious materials  are  unequally  diftused  through  the  soil ; 
and  hence  it  was  requisite  that  the  root  should  possess 
a  power  of  protruding  an  absorbing  organ  or  mouth 

*  See  an  account  of  it  quoted  in  "  The  Botanist,"  No.  20, 
plate  60. 
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at  any  point  of  its  surface.  As  the  supply  in  any  part 
of  the  soil  becomes  exhausted,  the  root  pushes  onward, 
forming'  new  cellular  tissue  or  spongiole,  as  the  ex- 
tremity is  termed — that  part  devoid  of  cuticle  ;  and 
hence,  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  the  locality,  the 
roots  must  take  a  wider  range  in  search  of  food.  The 
secondary  ellects  of  this  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  and  in  the  practice  of  agriculture, 
as  well  us  in  the  history  of  kingdoms  and  cities.  But 
before  noticing  these,  a  few  observations  must  be 
made  on  the  nature  of  the  materials  absorbed  by  the 
roots.  The  principles  taken  up  by  the  spongioles  are 
water,  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  earthy  extract  (htwius), 
salts,  and  earths  :  without  the  aid  of  water  none  of  the 
other  principles  can  enter  the  tissues  of  the  plant 
through  the  extremely  fine  strainers  of  the  spongioles; 
hence  they  are  always  previously  dissolved  or  diffused 
through  water.  Silex  or  flint  (/'.  e.  the  minute  particles 
of  sand)  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  requiring  at  least  a 
thousand  times  its  weight  of  water  for  its  solution ; 
yet  silex  abounds  more  or  less  in  all  plants,  though 
for  its  introduction  into  the  interior  of  a  plant  a  quan- 
tity of  water  must  permeate  its  tissues  which  is  almost 
inconceivable,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  afterwards 
thrown  otf  by  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  producing 
most  important  eftects  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
infiuencing  not  only  its  humidity  and  temperature, 
but  regulating  the  fertility  of  districts  and  even  of  entire 
countries.  The  relative  quantity  of  silex  found  in  the 
structure  of  a  plant  affords  some  gauge  of  the  quantity 
of  water  which  has  entered  the  })oints  of  the  roots, 
and  been  exhaled  by  the  leaves;  and  in  the  bamboos 
it  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  excreted  at  each  joint 
(nodus),  and  subsequently  collected  in  India  and  sold 
imder  the  name  of  tabasheer.  Few  plants  possess  more 
silex  than  the  bamboos  and  other  grasses,*  and  hence 
their  fitness  for  vegetating  amid  the  sandy  marshes  of 
India  and  China,  as  well  as  those  already  enumerated 
as  inhabiting  the  sea-shore.  The  cellular  tissue  which 
constitutes  the*  spongioles  at  the  extremities  of  the 
advancing  rootlet  is  always  formed  of  cellules  more 
minute  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  and 
so  furnish  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  any  par- 
ticles which  are  not  either  very  minute,  or  completely 
dissolved  in  the  water. 

By  most  of  these  arrangements  ends  are  accom- 
plished, the  consideration  of  wliich  is  calculated  to 
unfold  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the  work- 
manship of  the  Deity,  viz.  the  property  with  which 
plants  have  been  endowed  of  suiting  themselves  to  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  thereby  sub- 
serving ends,  distant  perhaps  in  their  attainment,  but 
neyertbeless  sure  of  being  fulfilled.  The  workman- 
ship of  man  is  often  complicated,  and  capable  only  of 
a  limited  range  of  action  commensurate  with  the 
slender  range  of  intelligence  and  contrivance  of  a 
created  being  ;  while  simplicity  and  extended  applica- 
tions mark  the  mechanism  of  the  Creator.  One  or 
two  illustrations  will  make  this  clear  and  manifest. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  between  the 
properties  which  plants  possess  as  living  organised 
structures,  and  those  properties  which  they  possess  in 
common  with  all  matter.  These  last  properties  are, 
however,  generally  modified  to  a  certain  degree  by 
the  vital  principle :  in  some  cases,  the  natural  proper- 
ties of  matter  are  lessened,  or  made  subordinate;  in 
others,  they  are  increased  :  thus  the  extensibility  is 
generally  much  increased,  and  also  the  elasticity.  A 
living  branch  or  a  stem  of  a  tree,  such  as  a  willow,  is 
much  more  elastic  than  a  portion  of  dead  timber;  and 
hence  a  barrier  of  live  plants  is,  in  most  cases,  better 
fitted  to  resist  the  force  or  impulsion  of  the  elements, 

•  When  stacks  of  •wheat,  hay,  or  other  jirrasses,  are  burnt 
down,  globules  of  glass  may  be  found  among  the  ashes,  formed 
by  the  imion  of  the  silex  with  the  potass  of  the  straw.— For  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  optical  proi)ertie8  of  tabasheer,  see 
p.  63  of  "  Optics,"  in  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 


than  one  of  wood,  or  even  of  stone.  The  same  fact  is 
observed  in  the  animal  kingdom,  inasmuch  as  a  live 
muscle  can  sustain  such  a  weight,  or  even  raise  it,  as 
would  rend  or  tear  a  dead  one.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  uses  of  the  roots  of  certain  plants  depend 
upon  their  elasticity.  While  the  root  serves  to  fix  the 
plant  in  the  earth,  it  is  not  without  its  effect  in  bind- 
ing the  earth  itself  around  it;  and  the  looser  the  soil, 
the  more  easily,  as  in  the  case  of  sand,  do  they  stretch 
out ;  and  being  interwoven,  sustain  the  soil,  as  it 
were  in  osier  baskets.  Thus  the  sand  thrown  up  by 
the  waves  of  the  ocean  is  ultimately  consolidated  and 
fixed,  so  as  not  only  to  be  prevented  from  being  blown 
inland,  and  defacing  and  overwhelming  the  cultivated 
regions,  but  also  to  constitute,  in  many  instances,  the 
most  cftectual  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 
The  less  nutritious  matter  there  is  in  the  sand,  inde- 
pendent of  the  silex  needed  by  the  grasses  simply 
to  give  them  mechanical  support,  the  farther  have 
they  to  travel  in  order  to  acquire  the  requisite  amount 
of  food.  By  their  agency  some  of  the  most  productive 
lands  in  Belgium  have  been  formed  out  of  plains 
scarcely  less  naked  than  the  great  sandy  deserts  of 
Africa,  and  simply  by  judicious  imitation  of  the  steps 
of  nature. 

From  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  along  the  coast  of 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,"  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  immense  quantities  of  sand 
(dunes)  are  thrown  up  by  the  currents  of  the  ocean. 
In  the  district  of  the  Landes,  in  France,  near  Bour- 
deaux,  the  quantity  of  loose  sand  thrown  up  by  the 
sea,  which,  having  receded,  left  it  dry,  and  capable  of 
being  blown  about  by  the  winds,  was  not  only  a  great 
inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants,*  but  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  adjacent* country.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  not  fewer  than  seventeen  villages  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  it  in  the  course  of  a  century  ;  but 
such  a  calamity  was  averted  by  the  interposition  of 
that  property  of  the  roots  of  plants  of  which  I  have 
just  treated.  The  seeds  of  broom  (cytiszis  scoparius)^ 
and  of  the  Bourdeaux  pine  (phins  pinaster,  p.  via- 
ritima,  p.  syrlica),  being  planted,  germinated,  and 
produced  in  time  such  a  vigorous  forest,  that  it  at 
length  became  necessary  to  thin  it,  to  prevent  one  tree 
choking  another.f 

It  is  the  same  power  of  the  ocean  to  throw  up  the 
sand,  which  involved  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in  a  like 
calamity,  covering  many  parishes  and  their  churches, 
particularly  Perranzabuloe.J  But  a  more  iijipressive 
proof  that  "  He  who  counteth  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore "  can  make  their  legion  subservient  to  his  will, 
may  be  found  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
against  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvi.),  since  by  the  same  means 
it  has  become  a  place  for  "  the  spreading  of  nets," 
and  all  its  glory  hath  departed. 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  converting  a  loose  and  sterile  to 
a  firm  and  productive  soil,  that  the  roots  of  plants  are 
thus  important ;  for  they  are  not  only  the  great  but 
the  most  efficient  means  of  preserving  valuable  soil 
already  formed,  and  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  from  be- 
ing engulfed  by  the  sea,  or  overwhelmed  by  the  debris 
and  stony  rubbish  from  the  shelving  sides  of  lofty 
mountain?.  Here,  again,  the  grass  and  sedge  tribes 
evince  their  utility,  and  fitness  for  their  locality.  Not 
only  the  soil,  but  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  are 
preserved  by  the  agency  of  these  plants,  which,  if  we 
regard  their  size,  may  be  termed  insignificant ;  but  the 
absence  of  which,  as  regards  the  results  of  their 
habitudes,  could  not  be  supplied  by  any  device  which 
the  ingenuity  of  man  could  invent. 

*  It  is  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  vadc  tluorigh  the  sea  of 
sand  that  they  make  use  of  the  extremely  high  stilts  which  we 
occasionally  see  exhibited  by  them  in  our  streets. 

t  See  the  account  of  the  progressive  stages  of  this  method  in 
Loudon's  Jrburcium  Britanuicum,  p.  2219. 

X  See  CoUins's  Perranzabuloc,  or  "  Church  of  England  Maga- 
zine," vol.  iii.  p.  371 ;  also  "  Transactions  of  Royal  Geological 
Society  of  Cornwall,"  vol.  i.  p.  1, 
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If  we  survey  tlie  coast  of  England,  especially  the 
eastern  side,  we  may  find  abundant  proofs  of  the 
cncroacliments  of  the  sea,  which  even  the  massy  cliffs, 
towering  many  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  forming 
what  most  persons  would  deem  a  bulwark  of  sufficient 
strength,  is  unable  to  resist.  That  process  of  under- 
mining which  every  now  and  then  occasions  large 
portions  of  them  to  be  precipitated  into  the  deep,  has 
been  going  on,  with  varying  progress,  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  has,  in  some  parts,  consumed  probably  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  land  ;  so  that  our  navies  ride  at 
anchor  over  spots  which  the  ploughshare  once  divided, 
and  the  husbandman  reaped;  and  nothing  now  is  heard 
but  the  "  booming  waters'  roar,"  where  once  the  choral 
melody  of  our  ancestors  arose  in  praise  and  honour  of 
their  Maker. 

By  consulting  old  maps  of  Yorkshire,  we  find  that 
spots,  now  sand-banks  in  the  sea,  were  formerly  the 
sites  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Auburn,  Harthorn, 
and  Hyde  ;  and  to  prevent  such  a  fate  overtaking 
other  towns,  they  are  always  built  farther  and  farther 
inland,  as  in  the  case  of  Owlhorne  in  Yorkshire,  and 
Aldborough  in  Suffolk;  but  this  precaution  only  post- 
pones the  arrival  of  the  day  when  they  also  will  be 
engulfed  by  the  devouring  deep ;  for  at  Owthorne,  the 
rate  of  encroachment  is  about  four  yards  a-year ;  and 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  encroachment  is  rapid  and 
destructive.  At  Sherringham,  there  is  now  a  depth 
of  twenty  feet  of  water  at  one  point  in  the  harbour  of 
that  place,  where,  less  than  sixty  years  ago,  there 
stood  a  cliff  fifty  feet  high  with  houses  upon  it.  Near 
Cromer,  in  1825,  a  portion  of  cliff  was  precipitated 
which  covered  twelve  acres,  though  the  cliffs  were 
250  feet  in  height,  and  seemed  to  otrer  a  solid  barrier 
to  the  farther  inroads  of  the  sea.  But  it  is  vinneces- 
sary  to  multiply  examples,  since  numerous  historical 
records  furnish  evidence  that  many  places  known  to 
our  ancestors  are  now  far  out  in  the  sea:  such  as  a 
wood,  which  lay  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  Dun- 
wich;  and  also  a  large  portion  of  Hayling  Island,  in 
Hampshire,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third. 

A  destruction,  or  rather  overwhelming  of  a  fertile 
territory,  by  the  indirect  action  of  water,  takes  place 
in  many  mountainous  countries,  such  as  Switzerland, 
Savoy,  and  the  Tyrol.  In  these  countries,  rain  often 
falls  in  torrents  more  violent  than  any  experienced  in 
Britain.  If  by  these  the  coating  of  earth  on  the  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  the  mountains  be  washed  away,  it  is 
often  carried  down  upon  the  lower  part  with  such 
an  impulse  as  to  cause  it  also  to  begin  to  slip  down  ; 
and  the  accumulating  mass,  having  acquired  addi- 
tional weight  and  celerity,  the  whole  is  hurried  down- 
wards like  an  avalanche,  sweeping  every  thing  before 
it  in  its  desolating  career.  One  catastrophe,  which 
occurred  in  Switzerland,  will  serve  to  place  such  an 
event  in  its  fullest  degree  and  terrors  before  the  eyes. 
On  the  2d  of  September,  1806,  after  several  days  of 
the  most  violent  rain,  the  earth  on  the  side  of  the  iloss- 
berg  began  to  slip  down,  and  soon  acquired  such  rapidity 
and  force,  that  every  thing  was  carried  away  before  it, 
as  by  the  most  pov/erful  torrent,  till  at  last,  having 
divided  into  two  branches  or  arms,  it  reached  the 
smiling  and  fertile  plain  below,  and  buried  in  irre- 
trievable ruin  the  villages  of  Goldati  and  Busingen, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Loweitz,  with  about  800  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  sides  of  the  Rcss-bsrg  are  sur- 
rounded, like  most  of  the  other  Alps,  by  a  broad  belt 
of  pine-trees,  constituting  the  aboriginal  vegetation  of 
these  mountains ;  yet  even  this  powerful  barrier  was 
unable  to  resist  the  torrent  of  earth  from  above,  but 
was  swept  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  existence  be- 
hind, and  only  added  to  the  desolation,  making  it 
more  dreadful  and  complete. 

If  we  anxiously  inquire  how  such  calamities  are  to 
be  prevented,  and  the  destroying  career  of  the  ocean 
is  to  be  checked,  we  find  a  means  of  accomplishing 


these  ends  provided  by  the  hand  of  the  Supreme 
Governor  ;  which,  though  not  adequate  to  the  thorough 
prevention  of  them  in  every  case,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, which  probably  was  never  intended,  is 
yet  superior  in  efl[iciency  to  any  contrivance  that  man 
has  hitherto  adopted.  The  agents  in  this  important 
work  are  chiefly  the  grasses  and  sedges,  many  of  which 
have  no  other  limits  than  those  of  the  whole  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  being  found  alike  under  the  equator,  and 
on  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  or  stretching  up  to  the 
snow-line  both  on  the  mountains  of  Europe,  and  the 
still  loftier  Andes  of  South  America.  Many  grasses, 
particularly  in  temperate  and  cold  climates,  are  social, 
i.  c.  several  grow  together,  and  so  form  meadows  and 
green  turf.  Most  of  these  possess  fibrous  roots, 
which  shoot  out  in  every  direction,  and  becoming 
interwoven,  form  a  network  which  sustains  and  gives 
stability  both  to  the  soil  on  the  shelving  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  loose,  and,  but  for  them,  unstable 
and  shifting  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  The  long  roots  of 
the  kinds  which  frequent  this  latter  situation  are  singu- 
larly flexible  and  elastic  ;  their  flexibility  enables  them 
to  yield  when  considerable  force  is  made  to  bear  upon 
them,  while  their  elasticity  enables  them  to  recover 
their  original  situation  when  this  force  is  removed. 
Hence,  with  the  yielding  of  the  sands  from  every 
violent  wave  they  also  yield,  and  thus  constitute  a 
permanent  barrier  to  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  where  a 
solid  and  unelastic  barrier  of  stone  would  be  dashed 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  Whenever  these  plants  grow 
naturally,  or  when  artificial  embankments  are  framed 
and  they  are  wisely  planted  in  it,  the  sea  is  kept  at 
bay,  and  large  tracks  of  country  preserved  from  inun- 
dation. The  maritime  part  of  Lincolnshire  chiefly 
lies  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  protected  by  an 
embankment  of  this  kind.  Between  Hunstanton  and 
Weybourne,  in  Norfolk,  are  low  hills,  or  dunes  of 
blown  sand,  along  the  shore,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high, 
which  are  bound  into  a  compact  mass  by  the  long 
creeping  roots  of  the  marram.* 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  Nerungen,  near 
the  Frische  Hail',  and  Curische  Haff,  are  merely 
dunes  gradually  clothed  with  trees.  But  the  most 
astonishing  example  of  the  utility  of  the  roots  of 
plants  in  this  respect  is  found  in  the  great  dyke  on 
the  coast  of  Holland.  A  very  large  portion  of  Hol- 
land is  under  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  liable  to  con- 
stant inundation,  which  would  destroy  not  only  a  vast 
amount  of  property,  but  nearly  a  million  of  human 
beings,  were  not  this  dyke,  principally  owing  to  these 
plants,  enabled  to  set  the  sea  at  defiance. 

Those  grasses  which,  as  already  stated,  stretch  up 
to  the  snow-line,  are  still  smaller  than  those  which 
have  been  just  mentioned  ;  but  wherever  there  is  any 
portion  of  vegetable  mould  in  these  nearly  barren 
spots,  these  grasses  take  possession  of  it,  and  keep  it 
fast.  A  peculiarit}',  or  singular  habitude  of  these 
grasses,  promotes  greatly  their  efficiency  in  this 
respect.  In  such  lofty  situations  the  cold  prevents 
their  flowering  and  perfecting  their  seeds  ;t  but  by 
a  beautiful  arrangement,  when  this  mode  of  increase 
is  denied  to  them,  as  a  compensation,  a  greater  power 
of  extension  by  the  roots  is  conferred  upon  them, 
which  fits  them  more  completely  for  accomplishing 
the  secondary  objects  of  their  existence  in  these  in- 
hospitable regions.  They  prevent  the  commencement 
of  that  slipping  down  of  the  earth  from  the  sides  of 
tlie  mountains,  which,  when  once  begun,  scarcely  ever 
stops  till  it  reaches  the  plain  below, — the  fields,  houses, 
and  inhabitants  of  which  it  involves  in  one  common 
ruin. 

Here  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of 

♦  The  beneficial  efTects  of  the  marram  are  so  well  known, 
tliat  its  growth  is  encouraged;  and  any  injury  done  to  it  is 
punishable  by  act  of  parliament. 

+  For  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  cold  of  elevated 
places,  see  Prof.  Moseley's  papers  on  Astronomy,  iu  "  Church  of 
England  Magazine,"  No.  121. 
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Palcy's  observation,  viz.  of  the  purpose  being  ful- 
filled wilbinajust  and  limited  degree  ;  for  the  arrange- 
ment pointed  out  by  no  means  hinders  the  gradual 
degradation  of  the  mountain-peaks,  and  the  regular 
washing  down  of  the  loosened  particles  by  the  streams 
which  furrow  their  sides,  and  bear  these  new  ingre- 
dients of  a  future  soil  to  tlie  plains  or  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers.  The  quantity  of  alluvium  borne  down  by 
different  rivers  varies  very  much,  according  to  the 
chemical  composition,  &c.  of  the  mountains  in  which 
they  rise,  and  the  strata  over  which  they  flow,  as  well 
as  from  the  violence  with  which  the  rain  descends, 
and  the  force  of  the  current.  Jt  has  been  calculated 
to  average  ^-^-5  of  t^^c  water,  and  the  mud  may  either 
be  carried  out  into  tlie  ocean,  or,  when  it  is  met  by 
opposing  currents  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  be  there 
depositeil.  Accordingly  at  the  mouths  of  most  of  the 
large  rivers  of  Europe,  and  still  more  of  America  and 
India,  the  alluvial  deposits  are  amazing.  These  de- 
posits are  early  taken  possession  of  by  plants  fitted 
for  such  localities,  and  in  process  of  time  converted 
into  dry  land.  The  Rhine  and  Po  are  the  greatest 
examples  in  Europe  ;  and  out  of  the  deposits  of  the 
one  the  greater  part  of  Holland  has  been  formed, 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  Venetian  territory  has 
resulted  from  the  consolidated  deposits  of  the  other. 
The  acquisition  of  soil  from  the  sea  is  going  on,  by 
the  same  steps  as  contributed  to  the  augmentation  of 
Holland  at  an  early  period,  in  East  Friesland  at  this 
day  ;*  and  a  fertile  territory  is  made  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  meritorious  occupants. 

The  salicornia  herbacea  (glasswort)  and  the  aster 
trifoliuni  (sea-side  aster)  are  among  the  first  to  sprout 
among  the  muddy  shores,  followed  by  the  poa  and 
plantago  maritima,  and  similar  herbs.  "Wherever  we 
wander,  though  the  particular  plants  may  vary,  they 
have  invariably  an  organisation  fitted  for  the  localities 
which  have  been  assigned  to  them.  Small  plants  are 
used  in  Europe,  where  vegetation  is  generally  on  a 
reduced  scale  ;  yet  when  the  mightiest  rivers  of  the 
East  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  this  action,  a  large  and 
more  potent  machinery  is  employed,  giving  proof  that 
the  "  arm  of  the  Lord  is  not  shortened,"  but  that  he 
is  everywhere  able  to  quell  "  the  proud  waves"  of 
the  ocean.  The  acquisition  of  new  land  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates  has  been  great  since  the  time  of 
Alexander  ;  and  the  plant  most  useful  in  effecting  the 
consolidation  of  it  is  a  species  of  mariscus,  one  of  the 
sedge  tribe.  The  Delta  of  the  Nile  is  another  example, 
and  the  papyrus  antiquorum  has  greatly  assisted  to 
bring  it  about. •{•  In  the  tropics  trees  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar kind  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  mangroves,  under  which 
name  are  frequently  comprised  several  trees  which 
can  grow  in  the  water  of  the  sea,  such  as  species  of 
jEgiceras,  barringtonia,  bruquiera,  and  avicennia,  as 
well  as  the  true  mangrove  or  rhizophora.  In  this  tree 
the  seeds  germinate  before  the  fruits  are  detached 
from  the  branches,  and,  dropping  into  the  loose  mud, 
shortly  become  trees  with  very  singular  stems,  which 
have  no  solid  trunk,  but  which  divide  near  the  base, 
and,  resting  on  many  props,  allow  the  waters  of  the 
tide  and  of  the  rivers  to  flow  freely  between  them.:{: 
The  acquisition  of  new  land  by  the  double  agency  of 
the  roots  and  the  germinating  seeds,  greatly  surpasses 
any  thing  that  occurs  in  Europe.  The  fresh  soil  does 
not  seem  well  fitted  for  humati  habitation  or  culture  at 

•  See  tlie  account  of  the  successive  stages  in  Arend's  "  CEst- 
friesland  und  Jever."    2  vols.     Emden,  1318. 

+  The  root  of  this  plant  fits  it  admirably  to  keep  its  hold 
of  the  soil,  while  its  stem  is  equally  fitted  to  enable  it  to  dimi- 
nish the  force  of  the  current  of  water  by  presenting  so  small  a 
surface  on  which  to  inipinj^'c.  See  the  account  of  this  plant, 
there  called  Cyperm papyrus,  in  "  Church  of  England  Magazine," 
vol.  iv.  p.  258;  and  the  representation  of  it  in  "  Bruce's  Travels 
to  Abyssinia,"  vol.  v.  Appendix,  No.  I.  4to  edition.  Edinburgh, 
1790. 

t  See  a  representation  of  it  in  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge," Vegetable  Substances,  Materials  of  Manufacture,  p.  187. 


first,  and,  independently  of  its  swampy  nature,  the 
atmosphere  is  unwholesome  from  the  noxious  exhala- 
tions of  the  mangroves.  To  dwell  on  these  newly 
formed  grounds  is  highly  dangerous,  and  the  prema- 
ture attempt  brings  a  certain  punishment  on  those 
who  hazard  it.* 

An  additional  cause  of  increase  of  surface  exists  in  the 
habits  and  industry  of  the  coral  insects  in  these  seas ;  and 
when  they  cease  from  their  operations,  certain  plants 
complete  the  work.  "  No  sooner  has  a  new  reef  be- 
come sufficiently  elevated  by  the  accumulation  of  sand 
upon  its  surface,  but  this  plant  (psmphis  acidula)  is 
sure  to  be  the  first  which  takes  possession  of  it."f 

The  flinty  rock,  reduced  to  the  state  of  sand,  is  thus 
brought  down  from  the  loftiest  position,  or  the  lime  is 
separated  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  elevated 
to  the  stirface  and  mixed  witli  other  ingredients,  which 
become  the  elements  of  fertility,  and  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion where  it  can  receive  the  assiduous  care  of  man, 
and  repay  the  sweat  of  his  brow  with  its  rich  and 
varied  harvests.  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  all 
that  therein  is :  the  compass  of  the  world,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein.  For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the 
seas,  and  prepared  it  upon  the  floods."  (Psalm  xxiv.) 


THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  LORD'S  DAY: 

^  Sermon, 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vowler  Short,  D.D. 

Rector  of  St.  George's,  Bloomshury. 

Mark,  ii.  27. 

"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 

the  Sabbath." 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  before  a  congre- 
gation composed  of  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  are  here  assembled  on  the 
Lord's  day  for  the  purpose  of  offering  up 
our  common  devotions  to  that  Being  who  is 
Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath, — it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
as  to  the  foundation  of  that  duty  which  we 
are  here  met  to  perform.  There  are  persons 
in  whose  eyes  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
Our  Church  points  to  a  higher  authority,  by 

•  "  It  appears  that  this  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  which 
forms  the  western  side  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  and  extends 
upwards  of  600  geographical  miles,  from  Pedro  Point  to  Luce- 
l)ara  Point,  is,  in  general,  low,  swampy,  and  fringed  with  a 
continuous  line  of  mangrove-trees,  growing  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  so  as  to  throw  their  roots  into  the  sea.  This  almost  level 
country  stretclies  from  iO  miles  in  some  places,  to  140  in  others, 
into  the  interior,  till  it  meets  with  the  great  range  of  primitive 
mountains  which  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  island  almost  the 
whole  of  its  length.  From  these  mountains  issue  innumerable 
streams,  which,  after  intersecting  in  all  directions  the  fiat  coun- 
try, are  poured  into  the  Straits  of  IMalacca  through  various 
channels,  come  of  which  are  of  considerable  n)ngnitude.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  sand  and  mud,  the  debris  of  the  mountains, 
are  brought  down  by  the  rirers,  and  deposited  along  the  coast, 
which  in  some  places  extend  as  far  as  ten  miles  into  the  Straits, 
rendering  the  navigation  of  it  extremely  dangerous,  even  to 
vessels  of  small  size.  It  has  been  stated,  indeed,  that  the  land 
in  certain  places  has  gained  upon  the  sea  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
miles  within  the  last  two  hundred  years." — ANDEasox'sJ/mio/t 
to  Sn:uatru,  extracted  in  Quarterly  Bevietc,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  101. 

'•  The  neighbouring  borders  of  the  sea  are  covered  with 
mangroves,  avicennias,  and  other  shrubs  with  astringent  hark. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  are  acquainted  with  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  these  plants ;  and  they  dread  them  so 
much  the  more,  as  their  roots  and  stocks  are  not  always  under 
water,  but  alternately  wetted  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  mangroves  produce  miasmata,  because  they  contain  vegito- 
animal  matter,  combined  with  tanniu." — Humboldt's  Personal 
Narrative,  vol.  iii.  p.  ISO. 

t  Charles  Darwin,  in  Henslow's  Account  of  the  Native  Plants 
of  the  Keeling  Islands.  Taylor's  Annals  of  Natural  History, 
vol.  i.  p,  3f  0. 
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introducing  the  ten  commandments,  andamong 
them    the   fourth,  into    the   service  of  each 
returning  Sunday.     There  are  persons  who, 
in  their  anxiety  to  promote  the  reverence  due 
to  this  holy  day,  are  willing  to  enforce  all 
the  penalties  which  the  law  of  Moses  attaches 
to  the  hreach  of  it^  and  would  rest  its  claim 
to  Divine  authority  entirely  on    the   words 
of  the  decalogue.     Both  these  opinions  seem 
equally  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  in  ex- 
tremes ;    and  while  we  trace   the  establish- 
ment of  this  day  of  rest  to   the   creation  of 
the  world,  we  must  look  among  the  directions 
given  in  the  Gospel  for  the  rules  which  are 
to   guide    the  servants  of  Christ,  as   to   the 
manner  in  which  the  Lord's  day  ought  now 
to  be  observed.     Before,  however,  we  quit 
this  part  of  the  subject,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten,  that    the    date  of  the   first   blessing 
conferred  upon  the  Sabbath  was  2500  years 
before    the    delivery    of  the   law    of  Moses 
(Gen.  ii.  2-3) ;  that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
of  the  secret   dealings  of  Omnipotence,   the 
proper  observance  of  this  day  was  peculiarly 
calculated  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God,  and  of  the  worship  which  was 
due  to  him  ;  and  that  probably  the  neglect 
of  this  universal  command  was  the  primary 
cause  of  that  ignorance  and  forgetfulness  of 
God   with   which    the    greater    part   of  the 
human  race  was  overspread  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  family  of  Abraham  did  retain 
this    general   command,  for,  in  the   Exodus 
(xvi.  23),  we  have  a  mention  of  the  keeping 
the  Sabbath-day  holy,  before  the  delivery  of 
that  law  on  Sinai  which  especially  provides 
for    the    institution   which    was    afterwards 
made  a   sign   between    God  and   the  Jews. 
Again,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  change 
of  the    day,  which  took  place   in   the  early 
Church  of  Christ,  whether   it  were,  as  has 
been  supposed  by  some,  a  re-establishment 
of  the  original  day  of  the  Sabbath,   or   an 
alteration  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  now  first  made  in  commemoration 
of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour, — which- 
ever it  was,  it  depended  on  the  authority  of 
the  primitive   Church  ;    but  surely  the  pri- 
mitive Church  had  the  fullest  sanction  for 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Sabbath,  from  the 
words    which  I  have    quoted    as    my    text. 
**  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,"  for  the 
whole  human  race ;  to  be  a  blessing  to  us, 
a  blessing  to  our  bodies,  and  a  greater  bless- 
ing to  our  souls  ;  a  rest  from  daily  labour, 
and  a  looking  forward  to  a  better,  i.e.  a  hea- 
venly rest,  a  rest  eternal,  prepared  for  the 
Lamb  of  God  and  for  his  holy  and  devoted 
followers  —  a  rest  from  earthly  labour,  that 
we   may   be    engaged    in    the    work   of  the 
Lord  —  a   rest   from  unsatisfying  pleasures, 
that  we  may  be  preparing  our  hearts   for 


those  pleasures  which  can  satisfy.  Li  en- 
deavouring to  learn  how  Christians  ought  to 
keep  the  Sabbath-day  holy,  we  shall  do  well 
rather  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  than 
to  confine  our  researches  to  the  letter  of  the 
Divine  command.  The  first  injunction  with 
regard  to  this  commandment  refers  to  work- 
ing ourselves,  or  causing  others  to  work.  The 
state  of  the  Israelitish  servant  was  that  of  a 
slave  ;  he  who  causes  others  to  labour  now 
must  be  guilty  of  the  same  species  of  oflfence 
against  God,  as  the  Jew  would  have  been 
who  had  forced  his  slave  to  labour  on  the 
Sabbath :  and  from  the  conduct  of  that  fa- 
voured servant  of  God,  Nehemiah  (xiii.  15), 
who  prevented  the  Jews  from  buying  or 
selling,  or  in  any  way  trading  on  the  Sabbath, 
we  may  learn  that  all  dealings  of  this  de- 
scription are  displeasing  to  the  Most  High 
on  that  day  which  he  has  sanctified. 

Here,  then,  let  us  pause  a  moment,  and 
ask  ourselves  how  are  we  observing  the  spirit 
of  tins  commandment?  Nehemiah  contended 
with  the  nobles  of  Judah  for  profaning  the 
Sabbath  ;  he  felt  that  the  higher  our  station 
in  life  is,  the  greater  our  influence,  the 
greater  our  responsibility.  Are  there  no 
servants  among  ourselves  who  would  gladly 
devote  to  the  public  worship  of  God  some  of 
those  hours  which  are  now  consumed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  weekly  returning  feast  ? 
Let  not  the  consciences  of  any  of  us  deceive 
ourselves  with  the  excuse  that  our  table  is 
spread  for  those  among  our  friends  and  rela- 
tions whose  ordinary  occupations  and  cir- 
cumstances in  life  render  this  day  alone  of 
the  seven  open  to  such  rational  enjoyments. 
For  such  let  the  table  be  spread,  and  let 
each  thank  God  who  has  enabled  him  to  do 
so  ;  but  let  every  such  board  be  spread  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  with  a  joyful  look- 
ing forward  to  that  marriage-supper  of  our 
great  King,  of  which  we  pray  that  God  in 
mercy  may  make  us  partakers.  Let  such  a 
guest-chamber  be  opened,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord ;  and  he  who  bestows  the  feast  will  be 
careful  not  to  abridge  the  Christian  liberty 
of  those  by  whom  it  is  prepared,  lest  that 
for  which  he  returns  thanks  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  stumbling-block  to  that  brother 
for  whom  the  same  Saviour  died.  It  is  not 
only  servants  who  suffer  in  this  way.  The 
shop  of  many  a  tradesman  is  kept  open,  in 
opposition  to  tlie  law  of  the  land,  as  well  as 
to  the  law  of  God,  rather  because  his  richer 
customers  will  not  consider  their  duty  to  God 
and  man  in  this  particular,  than  from  any 
other  reason.  That  which  is  required  for 
the  use  of  the  Sunday  feast  might  have  been 
provided  on  the  day  before,  but  that  the 
master  of  the  feast  thought  little  of  the 
question  himself ;  and  those  servants,  whom 
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his  own  laxity  has  corrupted,  neglect  to 
consult  the  convenience  of  others  on  a  point 
to  which  they  themselves  are  really  indif- 
ferent. When  such  customs  are  prevalent, 
can  we  wonder  if  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  neglected  ? 

And  here,  too,  I  must  guard  against 
another  danger.  The  tradesman  who  of- 
fends, and  who  is  tempted  to  offend  by  the 
wrong  habits  of  his  more  wealthy  customers, 
may,  perhaps,  excuse  himself  on  the  plea 
that  the  whole  fault  is  theirs,  and  that  he 
cannot  prevent  the  evil.  Before  he  dares  to 
bring  forward  such  an  excuse  as  this  (for  let 
him  remember,  that  it  is  offered  to  God,  and 
not  to  man),  let  him  consider  the  case  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  by  whose 
exertions,  and  by  whose  blessed  sufferings, 
we  too  are  favoured  with  the  knowledge  of 
our  holy  faith.  Let  him  consider  that,  hu- 
manly speaking,  if  these  men  had  not  yielded 
up  their  lives  to  the  destroyer  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  that  religion  in  which 
they  trusted  ;  if  they  had  not  been  ready  to 
give  up  every  thing,  even  life  itself,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  that  Saviour  in 
whose  mercy  and  loving-kindness  they  re- 
lied,— we  should  even  now  have  been  sitting 
in  that  moral  darkness  which  still  envelopes 
the  larger  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
They  stood  forward  for  the  sake  of  speaking 
the  truth  ;  they  stood  forward  at  their  own 
risk,  to  their  own  loss,  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view.  And  blessed  be  God  for  the  spiritual 
advantages  of  which  we  have  been  made 
partakers  thereby.  They  thus  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  Christ.  No  doubt, 
in  a  w^orldly  point  of  view,  the  tradesman 
who  closes  a  shop  which  has  been  ordinarily 
kept  open  on  the  Sabbath-day,  will  lose  by 
the  change.  No  doubt  his  less  religious 
neighbours  will  gain  by  his  loss  ;  "  but  what 
shall  a  man  be  profited,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul,  and  be  cast 
away  ?"  And  no  one  can  doubt,  that  nothing 
would  tend  so  much  to  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  day,  as  if  some  well-known 
and  respected  individuals  would  come  for- 
ward to  obey  God  to  the  hinderance  of  their 
earthly  prospects.  I  know  of  some  who  do 
so  ;  1  would  to  God  that  their  number  were 
increased.  But  surely  the  customers,  espe- 
cially those  whose  station  holds  them  up  as 
examples  in  the  Christian  community,  should 
do  all  they  can  to  lessen  the  evil.  It  is  a 
work  in  which  all  must  join. 

I  next  proceed  to  speak  of  the  amusements 
in  which  Christians  may  lawfully,  or  do 
wrongly,  engage  on  the  Sabbath-day;  and 
here  be  it  always  remembered  that  I  am 
expressing  an  opinion.  I  am  merely  giving 
an  interpretation  of  the  positive  command 


of  God.  The  Almighty  forbids  us  to  work  ; 
and  he  directs  us  to  keep  the  day  holy. 
Amusements,  therefore,  are  wrong  only  when 
they  interfere  with  that  holiness,  that  dedi- 
cation to  God,  with  w^hich  this  day  ought  to 
be  attended.  I  shall  say  the  less  with  regard 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  bodily  labour, 
because  the  fault  to  which  they  are  most 
liable  is  that  of  neglecting  religious  duties 
altogether  ;  but  in  families  wherein  the  ap- 
pearance, and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  reality 
of  religious  observances  is  retained,  there 
are  many  customs  admitted  which  seem  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  this  command.  I 
do  not  say  any  thing  of  that  quiet  exercise 
in  which  they  engage  who  are  confined  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  week.  Let  them 
be  persuaded  in  their  own  minds  that  it  is 
right,  and  I  presum.e  not  to  say  that  it  is 
wrong  ;  but  let  them  examine  the  question, 
and  be  persuaded.  Let  them  be  quite  sure 
that  it  is  not  avarice  which  prevents  them 
from  subtracting  a  portion  of  their  time 
during  the  week  rather  than  on  the  Lord's 
day.  Let  them  see  whether  they  have  not 
undertaken  more  of  worldly  engagements 
than  they  can  duly  perform ;  and  whether 
they  are  not  making  a  first  inroad  on  that 
day  which  the  Lord  has  dedicated  to  himself. 
Let  them  well  weigh  the  matter,  and  God 
give  them  grace  to  judge  aright. 

I  shall  not  say  much  of  those  amusements 
which  are  obviously  wrong.  They  who  fre- 
quent places  of  public  resort,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  and  being  seen,  do  not  really  intend 
to  devote  the  Sunday  to  the  service  of  God. 
They  need  to  be  roused  to  the  care  of  their 
souls  ;  not  to  be  admonished  about  the  Sab- 
bath. There  is  one  point  on  which  I  cannot 
be  silent.  Either  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  metropolis  must  put  down  the  Sunday 
assembly  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  by  the 
moral  force  of  opinion,  or  the  continuance 
of  that  misuse  of  a  most  rational  amusement 
will  gradually  destroy  the  religious  feeling 
of  the  metropolis  ;  and  the  decision  of  this 
question  does,  under  God,  depend  on  the 
way  in  which  individuals  speak  of  this  species 
of  amusement.  There  may  be  nothing  wrong 
in  the  act  done — God  must  judge  :  as  it  is 
now  carried  on,  it  is  wrong  ;  and  there  is 
nothing,  humanly  speaking,  which  will  put 
it  down  properly  but  the  distinctly  expressed 
opinion  of  a  great  number  of  good  people. 
This,  then,  is  a  duty  in  which  every  one  of 
us  must  engage  ;  and  may  the  Lord  prosper 
our  endeavours.  There  is  one  text  of  Scrip- 
ture which  touches  directly  on  the  question 
before  us  ;  it  is  that  in  Isaiah,  where  he 
says  (Iviii.  13,  14),  "  If  thou  turn  away  thy 
foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  plea- 
sure on  my  holy  day ;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a 
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delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable  ; 
and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine  own 
ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor 
speaking  thine  own  words," — clearly  imply- 
ing, that  to  do  our  own  pleasure  is  not  to 
keep  the  day  holy  unto  the  Lord.  It  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  any  other  relax- 
ations be  allowable  on  the  Lord's  day  than 
such  as  will  tend  to  enable  the  mind  to  carry 
on  religious  exercises  with  greater  fervour. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  human  being  to  con- 
tinue in  the  act  of  praying  for  a  long  period  ; 
while  the  lips  move,  the  heart  will  be  apt  to 
wander  far  away  :  some  remission,  there- 
fore, is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  species 
of  it  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
person  who  employs  it.  There  must  be  the 
season  of  bodily  refreshment ;  and  the  other 
intervals  will  be  filled,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  with  edifying  reading, 
religious  conversation,  and  quiet  exercise. 

As  all  this  applies  peculiarly  to  the  rules 
which  religious  parents  will  give  to  their 
children,  there  is  one  caution  which  must  not 
be  omitted.  We  should  be  very  careful  not 
to  create  weariness  by  the  forced  continuance 
of  religious  duties.  We  should  try  to  make 
religion  a  pleasure ;  to  draw  the  tender  mind 
by  the  cords  of  sympathy  to  that  most  in- 
teresting of  all  subjects,  the  care  of  the  soul. 
For  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  many  per- 
sons have  been  alienated  from  religion  by  the 
manner  in  which  religious  duties  have  been 
forced  upon  them ;  and  when  the  mind  of  an 
individual  has  not  embraced,  with  any  saving 
efficacy,  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
the  compulsatory  observance  of  a  day  of  rest 
from  the  ordinary  labours  of  the  week,  the 
involuntary  abstinence  from  ordinary  amuse- 
ments, to  which  the  child  is  confined  by  the 
law  of  his  parents  without  being  directed  to 
more  exalted  and  improving  pursuits, — is  not 
unlikely  to  create  an  aversion  to  the  Sabbath, 
which  we  cannot  help  occasionally  observing. 
It  is  not  far  removed  from  the  conduct  of 
those  who  are  described  by  Amos  (viii.  5)  as 
saying,  "  O,  when  will  the  new  moon  be  gone, 
that  we  may  sell  corn  ?  and  the  Sabbath,  that 
we  may  set  forth  wheat  ?"  We  are  but  men  ; 
the  best  of  us  but  weak  and  sinful ;  and  even 
in  our  attempts  to  serve  God,  we  may  remem- 
ber the  words  of  the  text,  "  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 

The  act  of  adoration  and  devotion  is  one 
to  which  few  minus  are  adequate  for  any  great 
length  of  time  together.  Our  object  is  to 
lead  ourselves  and  others  to  worsliip  God 
most  sincerely,  and  not  continuously.  Our 
object  is  to  pray,  and  not  merely  to  say 
prayers ;  to  make  the  day  holy  to  God,  and 
not  strict  in  the  sight  of  man. 

I  will  now  beg  your  attention,  for  a  short 


time,  to  the  pimishments  which  God's  wisdom 
directed  to  be  inflicted  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Jews.  We  are  struck  with  the  severity 
of  the  sentence  which  was  passed  on  the  man 
who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
of  other  instances  of  the  same  sort.  It  is 
very  useful  to  direct  our  attention  to  such 
cases.  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue,  whether 
they  would  bear  out  a  Christian  community 
in  adopting  a  similar  mode  of  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  breach  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but  they 
will  strongly  point  out  to  us  the  view  which 
Almighty  Wisdom  takes  of  the  evil  produced 
by  this  sin,  when  it  was  to  be  restrained  by 
such  decided  rigour.  God  foresaw  the  con- 
sequences of  this  evil,  the  misery  to  which 
it  would  necessarily  lead ;  and  his  mercy 
tried  to  convince  his  people  of  the  same  truth, 
in  order  that  they  might  avoid  the  evil.  No 
severity  of  legal  enactments  would  now  pro- 
duce any  great  effect  in  this  country ;  for 
among  us  the  habits  of  the  upper  orders  are 
a  much  stronger  power  than  any  laws  of  the 
land  ;  the  laws  of  the  land  n^ust,  in  great 
measure,  follow  the  habits  of  the  upper  orders 
of  society.  But  the  severity  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  as  exercised  against  this  individual 
who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath,  may,  by 
God's  grace,  affect  the  opinions  of  influential 
persons  here,  and  alter  our  habits. 

And  so,  too,  the  examining  the  consequences 
which  flowed  from  the  neglect  of  the  Sab- 
bath may  produce  the  same  effect.  I  have 
before  alluded  to  the  idea  that  the  neglect  of 
the  Sabbath  in  the  early  stages  of  the  world 
was  probably  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
general  prevalence  of  idolatry.  Vvith  this 
view,  look  at  the  worst  abominations  which 
disgrace  heathen  rites,  and  say,  God  tried  to 
prevent  this  by  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
at  the  creation,  and  man  rejected  his  com- 
mand,—  is  not  the  severity  of  any  punish- 
ment borne  out  by  this  view  of  the  question  ? 
Looking  at  the  history  of  the  Jews,  we  know 
that  they  gradually  neglected  all  the  regula- 
tions with  reference  to  the  Sabbath  ;  God 
tells  them  in  the  Chronicles  (xxx'i.  21),  that 
the  land  should  lie  desolate  till  it  had  en- 
joyed those  Sabbaths  of  which  they  had 
defrauded  the  soil.  We  know  that  during 
their  whole  history  they  were  continually 
falling  into  the  grossest  idolatry.  Was  not 
this  idolatry  the  consequence  of  the  other 
sin?  After  the  captivity  they  avoided  the  out- 
ward breach  of  the  Sabbath,  but  perverted 
it  to  a  Pharisaical  strictness;  they  established 
human  laws  with  regard  to  its  observance, 
and  then  uncharitably  found  fault  with  those 
who  did  not  keep  these  laws :  and  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  consequences,  the  second 
perversion  w^as  as  injurious  as  the  first. 
But  he  who   fairly  connects  the  neglect  or 
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perversion  of  the  Sabbath  with  the  sins  of 
which  they  were  generally  guilty  (and  I  do 
not  see  how  any  good  reasoner  can  help 
doing  so),  will  see  abundant  reason  to  pray 
God  that  we,  as  a  people,  may  learn  to 
observe  the  Lord's  day  in  such  a  way  as  God 
has  commanded. 

Time  will  not  now  allow  me  to  endeavour 
to  trace  the  same  connexion  in  the  later 
history  of  our  own  country.  I  do  not  urge 
my  hearers  to  exertion  in  this  blessed  cause, 
on  the  ground  that  we  are  more  negligent 
now  in  observing  the  Sabbath  than  we  were  in 
former  days :  I  believe  the  contrary  to  be  the 
fact.  I  believe  myself,  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  Sabbath  was  never  better  observed ;  but  I 
well  know  that  there  is  enough  of  evil  now 
to  make  the  heart  of  any  Christian  tremble ; 
to  make  the  servants  of  God  all  join  in  one 
common  endeavour  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God  by  the  better  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. May  we  promote  this  object  by  our 
prayers,  by  our  examples,  by  the  exertion  of 
Christian  influence !  There  is  a  dreadful 
apathy  on  this  subject,  particularly  among 
the  labouring  classes.  It  cannot  be  over- 
come in  a  moment.  I  trust  that  the  first 
and  proper  steps  are  now  gradually  taking ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  cause  of  God  is  ad- 
vancing, slowly  perhaps,  but,  thank  God, 
advancing.  And  will  you  be  wanting  in 
contributing  your  share  to  this  blessed  work  ? 
It  requires  every  exertion,  and  let  our  exer- 
tions be  strictly  Christian ;  let  us  use  per- 
suasion— Christian  persuasion. 

And  let  us  remember,  that  unless  this  day 
be  to  us  "  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord," 
we  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  inspire  these 
feelings  in  the  breasts  of  others.  In  order 
that  we  may  honour  the  Lord's  day,  we  must 
first  learn  to  honour  and  to  love  that  Lord  to 
whose  honour  this  day  is  set  apart.  Unless 
we  be  spiritually  risen  with  Clirist,  we  shall 
never  love  that  day  on  which  we  record  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  A 
vital  sense  of  religion  is  the  thing  wanting. 
A  formal  observance  of  the  Sabbath  will  be 
a  weariness  to  those  who  so  keep  it.  They 
will  be  longing  to  be  again  engaged  in  their 
farm,  or  their  merchandise,  or  their  own 
pleasure. 

There  is  a  rest  above  prepared  for  the 
servants  of  God.  We  shall  there  be  free 
from  pain,  from  weariness,  from  anxious 
cares.  We  shall  be  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Him  who  died  for  our  sakes.  It 
was  for  this  blessed  rest,  this  everlasting 
Sabbath,  that  God  in  mercy  created  his 
servants ;  and  in  order  to  prepare  us  for 
this  blessed  place,  he  hath  appointed  a  Sab- 
bath on  earth,  which  shall  in  some  degree, 
though  at  a  distance,  resemble  tlie  blessed 


Sabbath  of  eternal  joy  :  a  Sabbath  on 
which,  laying  aside  our  worldly  cares,  we 
may  seek  the  Lord  in  soberness  and  truth ; 
in  which  we  may  enjoy  that  peaceful  fore- 
taste of  heaven  which  nothing  but  the  Spirit 
of  God  can  give.  Such  ought  to  be  our 
Sabbath  here ;  and  then  it  would  be  leading  us 
to  the  everlasting  Sabbath  hereafter.  And 
if  we  personally  enjoy  any  thing  of  this 
delight,  is  it  possible  that  we  should  not 
strive  to  lead  others  to  the  same  blessing  ? 
If  we  have  ourselves  as  yet  drunk  of  the 
free  waters  of  grace,  can  we  fail  to  wish  to 
direct  others  to  the  same  blessed  fountain? 
God  grant  that  we  may  both  taste  this  joy 
ourselves,  and  be  made  the  happy  means  of 
inducing  others  to  do  so  too.  And  this  we 
pray  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

THE  HABITS  OF  THE  BEDOUINS.* 

The  last  was  by  fur  the  most  interesting  day  of  my 
journey  to  Mount  Sinai.  We  were  moving  along  a 
broad  valley,  bounded  by  ranges  of  lofty  and  crum- 
bling mountains,  forming  an  immense  rocky  rampart 
on  each  side  of  us ;  and  rocky  and  barren  as  these 
mountains  seemed,  on  their  tops  were  gardens  which 
produced  oranges,  dates,  and  figs  in  great  abundance. 
Here,  on  heights  almost  inaccessible  to  any  but  the 
children  of  the  desert,  the  Bedouin  pitches  his  tent, 
pastures  his  sheep  and  goats,  and  gains  the  slender 
subsistence  necessary  for  himself  and  family ;  and 
often,  looking  up  the  bare  side  of  the  mountain,  we 
could  see  on  its  summit's  edge  the  wild  figure  of  a 
half-naked  Arab,  with  his  long  matchlock  gun  in  his 
hand,  watching  the  movement  of  our  little  caravan. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  eye  rested  upon  the  form  of  a 
woman  stealing  across  the  valley, — not  a  traveller  or 
passer-by,  but  a  dweller  in  the  land  where  no  smoke 
curled  from  the  domestic  hearth,  and  no  sign  of  a 
habitation  was  perceptible.  There  was  something 
very  interesting  to  me  in  the  greetings  of  my  compa- 
nions with  the  other  young  men  of  their  tribe.  They 
were  just  returning  from  a  journey  to  Cairo — an  event 
in  the  life  of  a  young  Bedouin ;  and  they  were  bringing 
a  stranger  from  a  land  that  none  of  them  had  ever 
heard  of;  yet  their  greeting  had  the  coldness  of  frosty 
age  and  the  reserve  of  strangers ;  twice  they  would 
gently  touch  the  palms  of  each  other's  hands,  mutter  a 
few  words,  and  in  a  moment  the  welcomers  were 
again  climbing  to  their  tents.  One,  I  remember, 
greeted  us  more  warmly,  and  stayed  longer  among  us. 
He  was  by  profession  a  beggar  or  robber,  as  occasion 
required,  and  wanted  something  from  us,  but  it  was 
not  much  ;  merely  some  bread  and  a  charge  of  powder. 
Not  far  from  the  track  we  saw,  hanging  on  a  thorn- 
bush,  the  black  cloth  of  a  Bedouin's  tent,  with  the 
pole,  ropes,  I'Cgs,  and  every  thing  necessary  to  convert 
it  into  a  habitation  for  a  family.  It  had  been  there 
six  months;  the  owner  had  gone  to  a  new  pasture- 
ground,  and  there  it  had  hung,  and  there  it  would 
hang,  sacred  and  untouched,  until  he  returned  to 
claim  it.  "  It  belongs  to  one  of  our  tribe,  and  cursed 
be  the  hand  that  touches  it !"  is  the  feeling  of  every 
Bedouin.  Uncounted  gold  might  be  exposed  in  the 
same  v/ay ;  and  the  poorest  Bedouin,  though  a  robber 

*  From  "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petraea,  and  the 
Holy  Land."  By  George  Stephens.  2  vols.  J2mo.  London, 
1S;58.  Bentley. — This  extract  -will  illustrate  some  of  the  remarks 
in  the  series  of  papers  on  Mohammedism.  This  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Stephen's  work  will  he  read  with  peculiar  interest,  it  con- 
tains much  information  illustratiTC  of  Scripture. 
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by  birth  and  profession,  would  pass  by  and  touch  it 
not. 

On  tlie  very  summit  of  the  mountain,   apparently 
ensconced  behind  it  as  a  wall,  his  body  not  more  than 
half  visible,  a  Bedouin  was  looking   down  upon  us; 
and  one  of  my  party,  who  had   long  kept  his  face 
turned  that  way,  told  me  that  there  was  the  tent  of  his 
father.     I  talked  with  him  about  his  kindred  and  his 
mountain-home,  not  expecting,  however,  to  discover 
any  thing  of  extraordinary  interest  or  novelty.     The 
sons  of  Ishmael  have  ever  been  the  same  inhabitants 
of  the  desert,  despising  the  dwellers  under  a  roof, 
wanderers  and  wild  men  from  their  birth,  with  their 
hands  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
them.     "  There  is  blood  between  us,"  says  the  Bedouin 
when  he  meets  in  the  desert  one  of  a  tribe,  by  some 
individual  of  which  an  ancestor  of  his  own  was  killed, 
perhaps  a  hundred  years  before.     And  then  they  draw 
their  swords,  and  a  new  account  of  blood  is  opened,  to 
be  handed  down  as  a  legacy  to  their  children.     "  Thy 
aunt  wants  thy  purse,"    says   the   Bedouin  when  he 
meets  the  stranger  travelling  through  his  wild  domain. 
"  The  desert  is  ours,  and  every  man  v/ho  passes  over 
it  must  pay  us  tribute."     These   principal   and  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  the  Bedouin  character  have  long 
been  known ;  but  as  I  had  now  been  with  them  ten 
days,  and  expected  to  be  with  them  a  month  longer, 
to   see   them  in  their   tents,  and  be   thrown  among 
different  tribes,  claiming   friendship  from  those  who 
were  enemies  to  each  other,  I  was  curious  to  know 
something  of  the  lighter  shades,  the  details  of  their 
lives  and  habits  ;  and  I  listened  with  exceeding  interest 
while  the  young  Bedouin,  with  his   eyes  constantly 
fixed  upon  it,  told  me  that  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years  the  tent  of  his  fathers  had  been  in  that  mountain. 
Wild  and  unsettled,  robbers  and  plunderers  as  they 
are,  they  have  laws  which  are  as  sacred  as  our  own : 
and  the  tent,  and  the  garden,  and  the  little  pasture- 
ground,  are  transmitted  from  father  to  son  for  cen- 
turies.    I  have  probably  forgotten  more  than  half  of 
our  conversation ;  but  I  remember  he  told  me  that  all 
the   sons   shared   equally ;    that   the    daughters   took 
nothing;  that  the  children  lived  together;  that  if  any 
of  the   brothers  got  married,  the  property  must  be 
divided ;  that  if  any  difficulty  arose  on  the  division, 
the  man  who  worked  the  place  for  a   share   of  the 
profits   must   divide  it;,  and,  lastly,   that   the   sisters 
must  remain  with  the  brothers  until  they  (the  sisters) 
are  married.     I  asked  him,  if  the  brothers  did  not 
choose  to  keep  a  sister  with  them,  what  became  of  her; 
but  he  did  not  understand  me.     I  repeated  the  ques- 
tion, but  still  he  did  not  comprehend  it,  and  looked  to 
his  companions  for   an  explanation.     And  when,  at 
last,  the  meaning  of  my  question  became  apparent  to 
his  mind,  he  answered,  with  a  look  of  wonder,  "  It  is 
impossible — she   is  his   own   blood."     I  pressed  my 
question  again  and  again  in  various  forms,  suggesting 
the  possibility  that  the  brother's  wife  might  dislike 
the  sister,  and  other  very  supposable  cases;  but  it  was 
so  strange  an  idea,  that  to  the  last  he  did  not  fully 
comprehend  it,  and  his  answer  was  still  the  same — 
"  It  is  impossible — she  is  his  own  blood."     Paul  was 
in  ecstasies  at  the  noble  answers  of  the  young  savage, 
and  declared  him  the  finest  fellow  he  had  ever  met 
since  he  left  Cairo.     This  was  not  very  high  praise,  to 
be  sure ;  but  Paul  intended  it  aa  a  compliment,  and 
the  young  Bedouin  was  willing  to  believe  him,  though 
he  could  not  exactly  comprehend  how  Paul  had  found 
it  out. 

I  asked  him  who  governed  them;  he  stretched 
himself  up,  and  answered  in  one  word,  "God."  I 
asked  him  if  they  paid  tribute  to  the  pacha ;  and  his 
answer  was,  "No;  we  take  tribute  from  him."  I 
asked  him  how.  "  We  plunder  his  caravans."  De- 
sirous to  understand  my  exact  position  with  the  Sheik 
of  Akaba,  under  his  promise  of  protection,  I  asked 
him  if  they  were  governed  by  their  sheik ;  to  which  he 


answered,  "  No ;  we  govern  him."  The  sheik  was 
their  representative,  their  mouthpiece  with  the  pacha 
and  with  other  tribes,  and  had  a  personal  influence, 
but  not  more  th^n  any  other  member  of  the  tribe.  I 
asked  him  if  the  sheik  had  promised  a  stranger  to 
conduct  him  through  his  territory,  whether  the  tribe 
would  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  his  promise. 
He  said  no  ;  they  would  take  the  sheik  apart,  ask  him 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  stranger ;  how 
much  he  was  going  to  get ;  and,  if  they  were  satisfied, 
would  let  him  pass ;  otherwise  they  would  send  him 
back  ;  but  they  would  respect  the  promise  of  the  sheik 
so  far  as  not  to  do  him  any  personal  injury.  In  case 
of  any  quarrel  or  difference  between  members  of  a 
tribe,  they  had  no  law  or  tribunal  to  adjust  it;  but  if 
one  of  them  was  wounded — and  he  spoke  as  if  this  was 
the  regular  consequence  of  a  quarrel — upon  his  reco- 
very he  made  out  his  account,  charging  a  per-diem 
price  for  the  loss  of  his  services,  and  the  other  must 
pay  it.  But  what  if  he  will  not?  "He  must,"  was 
the  reply,  given  in  the  same  tone  with  which  he  had 
before  pronounced  it  "  impossible"  for  the  brother  to 
withhold  protection  and  shelter  from  his  sister.  If  he 
does  not,  he  will  be  visited  with  the  contempt  of  his 
tribe,  and  very  soon  he  or  one  of  his  near  relations 
will  be  killed.  They  have  a  law  which  is  as  powerful 
in  its  operations  as  any  that  we  have  ;  and  it  is  a 
strange  and  not  uninteresting  feature  in  their  social 
compact,  that  what  we  call  public  opinion  should  be  as 
powerful  among  them  as  among  civilised  people ;  and 
that  even  the  wild  and  lawless  Bedouin,  a  man  who 
may  fight,  rob,  and  kill  with  impunity,  cannot  live 
under  the  contempt  of  his  tribe. 


Ci;e  Cabinet. 

Contentment. — When  I  would  beget  content,  and 
increase  confidence  in  the  power  and  the  wisdom  and 
providence  of  Almighty  God,  I  will  walk  the  meadows 
by  some  gliding  stream,  and  then  contemplate  the 
lilies  that  take  no  care,  and  those  very  many  other 
various  little  living  creatures  that  are  not  only  created, 
but  fed,  man  knows  not  how,  by  the  goodness  of  the 
God  of  nature,  and  therefore  trust  in  him.  Let 
every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord. — Izaac 
Walton, 

Necessity  of  striving. — "  Strive  ye  to  enter  in  ; 
for  many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  but  shall  not  be  able." 
Many — not  one,  or  two,  but  many — shall  seek  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God;  that  is,  shall  think  about 
turning  to  him,  and  shall  intend  to  do  it  one  of  these 
days,  and  shall  talk  about  goodness,  and  shall  now  and 
then  take  up  a  Bible.  They  shall  seek — they  shall 
look — for  the  way  to  heaven  as  a  rich  man  might  look 
for  a  sixpence  that  he  had  dropped  in  a  dusty  road. 
But  because  they  do  not  strive, — because  they  do  not 
set  about  the  work  with  all  their  heart,  and  mind,  and 
soul,  and  strength, —  because  they  do  not  look  for  sal- 
vation as  one  of  you  would  look  for  a  golden  sovereign, 
if  you  had  lost  one  from  your  month's  wages, —  there- 
fore they  shall  not  be  able  to  enter  in.  They  shall 
have  the  pain,  the  misery,  the  unspeakable  woe  and 
anguish  of  seeing  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
entering  in,  but  themselves  shut  out  —  shut  out,  ob- 
serve, not  because  they  were  profligate,  or  drunken,  or 
thievish,  or  oppressive  ;  but  because  they  only  sought 
when  they  should  have  striven ;  because  they  crept 
when  they  should  have  walked,  and  walked  when  they 
should  have  run  as  in  a  race  (1  Cor.  ix.  24) ;  because 
they  did  not  feel  during  their  life- lime  that  this 
wilderness-world  is  no  abiding  place  for  an  immortal 
spirit.  No;  they  loved  earth  and  the  things  of  earth 
above  God  and  the  things  of  God.  They  gave  their 
minds  to  this  world,  with  its  cares  and  pleasures  ;  but 
knew  and  thought  little  about  Christ,  and  had  no  wish 
to  learn  more.    Their  religion  was  one  of  days,  and 
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rites,  and  outward  forms;  instead  of  being  an  active 
principle,  running  through  their  whole  life.  They 
served  God,  })artly  from  habit,  partly  for  decency's 
sake,  partly  because  they  knew  they  must :  but  they 
did  not  serve  him  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  love;  and 
therefore  the  service  was  a  burden  to  them.  Sunday 
was  to  them  the  dullest  day  of  the  seven  ;  instead  of 
longing  to  enter  into  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  their 
secret  pleasure  was  to  get  out  again.  In  a  word,  they 
saw  nothing  lovely  in  holiness  to  make  them  desire 
and  love  it.  What  sort  of  welcome  can  such  persons, 
who  fancy  they  liave  been  seeking  heaven,  but  have 
been  seeking  it  only  asadream — what  sort  of  welcome, 
I  say,  can  they  look  for  from  the  God  of  holiness? 
What  can  their  lot  be,  but  to  be  driven  from  his  pre- 
sence into  the  outer  regions  of  sin  and  of  death  ? 
Ciod,  who  in  his  mercy  has  lately  preserved  us  from 
one  pestilence,  preserve  us  all,  my  brethren,  from 
this  worse,  this  second  death!  —  Sermons  to  a  Country 
Congregation,  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hare. 

Love  to  Christ. — Lord,  within  a  little  time  I  have 
heard  the  same  precept  in  sundry  places,  and  by 
several  preachers  pressed  upon  me.  The  doctrine 
seemeth  to  haunt  my  soul :  whithersoever  I  turn,  it 
meets  me.  Surely  this  is  from  thy  providence,  and 
should  be  for  my  profit.  Is  it  because  I  am  an  ill 
proficient  in  this  point,  that  I  must  not  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  but  am  still  kept  to  my  old  lesson  ?  Peter 
was  grieved,  because  our  Lord  said  unto  him  the  third 
time,  *'  Lovest  thou  me  ?"  But  I  will  not  be  offended 
at  thy  often  inculcating  the  same  precept,  but  rather 
conclude  that  I  am  much  concerned  therein,  and  that 
it  is  thy  pleasure  that  the  nail  should  be  soundly 
fastened  in  me,  which  thou  hast  knocked  in  with  so 
many  hammers. — Thomas  Fuller. 

Mortal  and  venial  Sin. — That  trite  distinction 
of  sin  into  mortal  and  venial,  which  is  so  common 
among  the  schoolmen,  is  not  only  vain  and  destitute  of 
all  support  from  the  word  of  God,  but  is  indeed  very 
faulty,  and,  far  from  being  itself  venial,  well  deserves 
to  be  exploded  as  mortal,  for  that  malignant  influence 
which  it  has  upon  the  morals  of  men.  If  the  most 
open  danger  of  the  Divine  displeasure  and  of  eternal 
death  cannot  hinder  the  bold  race  of  men  from  rushing 
on  headlong  to  every  crime,  and  breaking  all  the 
barriers  of  duty  which  God  has  prescribed  them,  will 
it  not  add  g»<eat  licentiousness  to  the  crowd  and 
tumult  of  headstrong  desires,  when  some  sins  are  said 
to  be  by  their  own  nature,  and  in  the  whole  kind  of 
them,  free  from  the  condemning  sentence  of  the 
Divine  law  ?  Give  me  the  holiest  man  upon  earth, 
the  man  who  above  all  others  stands  at  the  remotest 
distance,  both  in  the  affections  of  his  mind,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  his  life,  from  those  sins  which  they  acknow- 
ledge as  mortal,  will  he  not  deeply  feel  his  need  of 
daily  forgiveness,  from  the  multiplied  pollutions  of  his 
daily  infirmities  1  He  truly  accounts  no  sin  little, 
which  is  committed  against  the  ever-blessed  God,  nor 
any  pardon  little,  which  he  knows  to  proceed  from 
his  infinite  grace.  Nor  will  he  promise  himself  the 
pardon  of  the  least  fault  which  he  indulges ;  nor  will 
he  despair  of  obtaining  a  pardon  of  the  greatest  for 
which  he  is  truly  penitent.  And  this  is  the  law  of 
grace. — Leighton  on  Psalm  cxxx. 

THE  CHILD  IN  A  GARDEN. 

BY  MRS.  ABDY. 
{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 
Child  of  the  flowing  locks  and  laughing  eye, 

Culling  with  hasty  glee  the  flow'rets  gay, 
Or  chasing  with  light  feet  the  butterfly  ; 
I  love  to  mark  thee  at  thy  frolic-play. 


Near  thee  I  see  thy  tender  father  stand ; 

His  anxious  eye  pursues  thy  roving  track. 
And  oft  with  warning  voice,  and  beck'ning  hand, 

lie  checks  thy  speed,  and  gently  draws  thee  back. 

Why  dost  tliou  meekly  yield  to  his  decree  1 
Fair  boy,  his  fond  regard  to  thee  is  known  ; 

He  does  not  check  thy  joys  from  tyranny — 
Thou  art  his  lov'd,  his  cherish'd,  and  his  own. 

When  worldly  lures,  in  manhood's  coming  hours, 
Tempt  thee  to  wander  from  discretion's  way. 

Oh  !  grasp  not  eagerly  the  offer'd  flowers ; 
Pause,  if  thy  heavenly  Father  bid  thee  stay. 

Pause,  and  in  him  revere  a  friend  and  guide, 
Who  does  not  willingly  thy  faults  reprove  ; 

But  ever,  when  thou  revest  from  his  side, 
Watches  to  win  thee  back  with  pitying  love. 


BYRON  AND  KIRKE  WHITE. 

On  reading  Lord  Byron's  lines  {in  his  *'  English  Bards,"  ^-c.)  on 
the  death  of  Henry  Kirlce  White.* 

«  {For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

O  Byron  !  who  can  weep  o'er  Henry's  urn, 
Nor  feel  his  heart  in  memory  sadly  turn 
To  thee,  who  pour'd  this  glorious  burst  of  song? 
Who  can  but  seek  those  numbers  to  prolong. 
And  wake  the  echoes  of  thy  tuneful  sigh. 
To  hymn  thine  own  more  fitting  elegy  1 
Thine,  thine,  alas,  the  **  noble  heart  undone," 
And  genius'  self  was  the  destroying  one ! 
Ah,  why  unheard  that  wiser  charmer's  voice. 
Which  would  have  bid  thee  tremblingly  rejoice 
In  that  rich  dowry  giv'n  thee  at  thy  birth. 
To  spread  the  Giver's  glory  o'er  his  earth  ! 
Oh,  couldest  thou  that  precious  gift  abuse. 
And  thus  thyself  and  tliy  bright  genius  lose  ! 
She  was  thy  nursling,  in  her  beauty  rare. 
Thou  shouldst  have  rear'd  her  with  a  parent's  care ; 
But  thou  indulg'dst  her,  till  thy  wayward  child 
Became  thy  mistress,  and  thy  soul  beguil'd  ; 
Lur'd  thee  to  start  from  truth's,  from  reason's  road, 
To  wound  thy  conscience  and  blaspheme  thy  God  ; 
Urg'd  thee  forbidden  regions  to  explore. 
Or  to  supernal  realms  too  rashly  soar; 
And,  ever  rising  with  presumptuous  flight. 
To  rush  unhallow'd  on  the  source  of  light. 
Till  thy  keen  glance,  which  wildly  sought  to  gaze 
On  heaven's  own  beam,  grew  dim  beneath  the  blaze, 

*  "  Unhappy  White !  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  muse  just  wav'd  her  joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  came— and  all  thy  promise  fair 
Has  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  for  ever  there ! 
O,  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
"When  Science'  self  destroyed  her  fav'rite  son  ! 
Yes  ;  she  too  much  indulg'd  thy  fond  pursuit; 
She  sow'd  the  seeds— but  death  has  reap'd  tlie  fruit. 
'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  tliee  low  ! 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
Which  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart ! 
Keen  were  his  pangs  ;  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast !" 
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And  (scorch'd  thy  wings  in  that  **  consuming  fire") 

Prostrate  thou  sank'st  to  grovel  in  earth's  mire  ! 

Perish'd  thy  genius  then ! — hut  ere  she  died 

She  tore  thy  blasted  pinions  from  thy  side, 

And  with  those  mud-clogged  plumes,   in  madden'd 

rage, 
She  trac'd  thy  shame  on  many  a  sullied  page  ! 
Thine  was  the  eagle's  pride,  too  daring  bard  ; 
And  thine,  alas,  pride's  sad  but  just  reward! 

But  sure  the  spirit  of  a  gentler  bird 
On  White's  more  chasten'd  genius  was  conferr'd  ; 
On  him  the  breathings  of  the  heavenly  Dove 
Rested  with  gracious  influence  from  above. 
Till  his  whole  soul,  with  inspiration  fraught, 
Pour'd  forth  the  holy  melody  it  caught ; 
And,  like  the  fabled  phoenix,  he  expires — 
Consum'd,  but  not  destroy'd,  by  ardent  fires: 
And  though  for  ever  scath'd  his  mortal  wing, 
And  though  no  more  in  human  notes  he'll  sing. 
Yet  shall  he  rise  on  plumes  of  glorious  dye. 
And  soar  triumphant  to  a  brighter  sky ; 
Where,  purified  from  earthly  dross  and  stains. 
His  blissful  soul  shall  chant  celestial  strains. 
And  raise  once  more  his  heaven-taught  song  of  love. 
Begun  on  earth,  but  perfected  above  !  P. 


Lnfidels. — Among  the  rejecters  of  Scripture-reve- 
lation, who  affect  to  disbelieve,  after  an  accurate  and 
candid  examination  of  the  subject,  it  is  quite  remark- 
able that  few,  if  any  of  them,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  have  possessed  the  qualifications  essen- 
tial to  the  attainment  of  religious  truth,  or  a  temper 
suited  to  religious  inquiry.  With  all  their  superior 
advantages  in  point  of  knowledge,  they  have  been 
deficient  in  fair,  serious,  and  upright  intentions. 
Their  minds  were  warped  by  prejudice,  and  pre- occu- 
pied with  false  theories,  before  their  judgment  had 
come  to  a  determination.  They  were  either  inflated 
with  conceit,  and  so  wanted  proper  humility  of  spirit; 
or  affected  a  singularity  of  thinking  ;  or  were  immoral, 
and  consequently  exerted  every  faculty  to  invent  ex- 
cuses, and  were  disposed  to  embrace,  in  contradiction 
to  reason  or  evidence,  any  error  that  flattered  their 
appetites  and  passions.  Many  of  them  were  absolute 
buffoons,  who  sported  with  every  thing  sacred,  and 
turned  even  the  belief  of  a  Deity  into  a  jest ;  or  they 
were  lively  and  volatile,  but  superficial  men,  who  had 
great  literary  information,  and  a  desultory  knowledge 
of  the  sciences,  but  without  much  solidity  of  unde°'- 
standing,  and  obviously  unacquainted  with  the  actual 
state  of  human  nature.  They  were,  moreover,  utter 
strangers  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  entertained  a 
violent  aversion  to  its  ordinances,  or  dwelt  altogether 
upon  its  abuses  and  corruptions,  in  the  hope  of  giving 
it  a  mortal  wound  through  the  vices  of  its  professors, 
or  the  false  representations  of  its  character. — Converts 
from  Infidelitij  —  Constable's  Miscellany. 

On  the  Use  of  Creeds.— The  different  articles  of 
our  belief,  dispersed  in  the  Scriptures,  were  very  early 
collected  in  summaries,  styled  creeds,  recited  at  bap- 
tism, and  constituting  thenceforth  the  badge  and  test 
of  a  man's  profession.  By  a  formulary  of  this  kind, 
the  catechumen  himself  was  instructed  ;  the  faith, 
once  delivered,  transmitted  down  to  posterity  ;  the 
members  of  the  spiritual  society  were  kept  together  ; 
the  doctrines  by  them  believed  and  taught  made 
known  to  the  world,  and  distinguished  from  a  multi- 
tude of  heterogeneous  and  erroneous  opinions  by  them 
disclaimed ;    a  connexion  with    the    maintainers  of 


which  would  justly  have  brought  discredit  on  them- 
selves and  their  cause.  For  these  reasons  the  use  of 
creeds  appears  to  have  been  at  first  introduced,  and 
since  continued.  They  who  have  at  any  time  thought 
proper  to  depart  from  such  as  were  established  in  the 
body  to  which  tliey  originally  belonged,  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  establish  some  of  their  own.  The  Arians, 
rejecting  that  agreed  upon  at  Nice,  drew  up  succes- 
sively many  others;  1  tliink  not  fewer  than  seventeen 
in  the  space  of  forty  years. — Bishop  Home. 

Sufferinos  of  Actors. — The  following  affecting 
statement,  from  the  ^lemoirs  of  Grimaldi,  depicts,  in 
strongest  language,  the  wretchedness  of  many  of  those 
who,  even  when  their  own  heart  is  sad,  arc  employed 
to  dissipate  all  serious  thought  from  the  minds  of  their 
fellow-creatures :— "  in  this  piece  (the  *  Orphan  of 
Peru'),  which  camo  out  on  the  2;3d  of  March,  182J, 
Grimaldi  played  a  prominent  character ;  but  even 
during  the  earlier  nights  of  its  very  successful  repre- 
sentation, he  could  scarcely  struggle  througli  his  part. 
His  frame  was  weak  and  debilitated,  his  joints  stiff*, 
and  his  muscles  relaxed  ;  every  eifort  he  made  .was 
followed  by  cramps  and  spasms  of  the  most  agonising 
nature.  Men  were  obliged  to  be  kept  waiting  at  the 
side-scenes,  who  caught  him  in  their  arms  when  he 
staggered  from  the  stage,  and  supported  him  ;  while 
others  chafed  his  limbs,  which  was  obliged  to  be  in- 
cessantly done  until  he  was  called  for  the  next  scene, 
or  he  could  not  have  appeared  again.  Every  time  he 
came  off",  his  sinews  were  gathered  up  into  huge  knots 
by  the  cramps  that  followed  his  exertions,  which  could 
only  be  reduced  by  violent  rubbing,  and  even  that 
frequently  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The 
spectators,  who  were  convulsed  with  laughter  while 
he  was  on  the  stage,  little  thought  that  while  their 
applause  was  resounding  through  the  house,  he  was 
suffering  the  most  excruciating  and  horrible  pains. 
But  so  it  was,  until  the  twenty-fourth  night  of  the 
piece,  when  he  had  no  alternative,  in  consequence  of 
his  intense  sufferings,  but  to  throw  up  the  part.  On 
the  preceding  night,  although  every  possible  remedy 
was  tried,  he  could  scarcely  drag  himself  through  the 
piece  ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  only  with  the  most 
extreme  dilHculty,  and  by  dint  of  extraordinary  physi- 
cal exertion  and  agony,  that  he  could  conclude  the 
performance,  when  he  was  carried  to  his  dressing- 
room  exhausted  and  powerless.  Here,  when  his  bodily 
anguish  had  in  some  measure  subsided;  he  began  to 
reflect  painfully  and  seriously  on  his  sad  condition. 
And  when  he  remembered  how  long  this  illness  had 
been  hovering  about  him,  how  gradually  it  had  crept 
over  his  frame  and  subdued  his  energies,  with  what 
obstinacy  it  had  baflfled  the  skill  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  professors,  and  how  utterly  his  powers  had 
wasted  away  beneath  it,  he  came  to  the  painful  con- 
viction that  his  professional  existence  was  over.  Suf- 
fering from  this  terrible  certainty  a  degree  of  mental 
anguish  to  which  all  his  bodily  sufferings  were  as 
nothing,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  wept 
like  a  child.  The  next  morning  he  sent  word  to  the 
theatre  that  he  was  disabled  by  illness  from  perform- 
ing."— Surely  the  end  of  such  amusements — is  death  ! 
In  evil  times  it  fares  best  with  them  that  are  most 
careful  about  duty  and  least  about  safety. — Dr.  Ham- 
mond. 
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CHRIST  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  the  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  M.A. 

Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  St.  Bride's. 

"  The  light  of  the  age  "  is  the  epithet  which 
we  commonly  apply  to  any  very  distinguished 
benefactor  of  the  human  race.  The  sove- 
reign who,  by  his  wise  and  enlightened  ad- 
ministration, has  conferred  happiness  and 
prosperity  upon  a  nation,  has  procured  for 
himself  this  honourable  designation.  The 
man  who,  by  his  wisdom,  and  erudition,  and 
deep  research,  has  advanced  the  cause  of 
science  and  literature,  or  in  any  way  promoted 
the  improvement  of  his  species,  has  been 
called  "  the  light  of  his  age."  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  names  of  men  of  other  days, 
andof  distant  times,  have  been  embalmed  in  the 
grateful  recollection  of  succeeding  ages.  He 
who  first  taught  the  rude  barbarian  the  arts 
of  civilised  life  ;  he  who  first  drew  the  mantle 
from  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  revealed  the 
glorious  mechanism  of  the  celestial  bodies  ; 
he  who  first  taught  men  to  venture  on  the 
perilous  deep ;  or  who  instructed  them  in  the 
principles  of  architecture,  —  has  each  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  benefactor, 
*'  thelirrht  of  his  aore." 

But  there  is  One  who  has  assumed  this 
title  to  himself,  before  whose  claims  the  pre- , 
tensions  of  the  greatest  sovereigns,  and  legis- 
lators, and  sages,  who  ever  lived,  sink  into 
insignificance.  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the 
world,"  said  the  Redeemer.  He  spoke  the 
words  in  the  Temple,  early  in  the  morning, 
just  when  the  sun  had,  as  it  is  supposed, 
burst  upon  him  with  its  cheering  beams. 
And  he,  who  at  that  time  walked  the  earth 
in   the   garb  of  suffering   humanity,—"  the 
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despised  and  rejected  of  men," — looks  upon 
that  great  luminary,  the  most  glorious  object 
in  creation,  "  of  this  great  world  both  eye 
and  soul,"  and  finds  in  it  the  most  appropriate 
emblem  of  himself. 

The  sun,  we  know,  is  the  source  of  life, 
and  light,  and  heat,  to  the  whole  of  animated 
nature.  Shew  us  the  spot  where  his  cheer- 
ing beams  never  penetrate  ;  and  we  will  shew 
you  darkness,  and  desolation,  and  death. 
Shew  us,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
nature's  great  expanse,  a  single  trace  of  life, 
of  comfort,  of  freshness,  of  beauty  ;  and  we 
can  say  that  the  sun  has  visited  that  spot. 
Not  a  flower  that  blows,  not  a  tree  that  blos- 
soms, not  a  blade  of  grass  that  springs,  not  a 
glow  of  genial  warmth  that  is  felt,  but  speaks 
his  presence.  And  he  who  said,  "  I  am  the 
Light  of  the  world,"  is  to  the  moral,  what  the 
sun  in  the  heavens  is  to  the  material  world. 

By  this  we  mean,  that  not  a  ray  of  divine 
light — the  light  of  heavenly  wisdom  —  has 
ever  illumined  the  mind  of  man,  but  it  has 
emanated  from  him.  Not  a  ray  of  divine 
comfort  has  ever  cheered  the  heart  of  man, 
but  from  him  it  has  flowed.  Shew  us,  on  the 
surface  of  the  moral  world,  the  spot  where 
spiritual  life,  and  light,  and  joy,  are  to  be 
found ;  and  thither,  we  can  say,  the  beam  of 
his  holy  light  has  found  its  way. 

What  abundant  confirmation  of  this  fact  do 
we  possess  in  the  history  of  heathen  antiquity, 
or  in  the  state  of  idolatrous  nations  in  our 
own  days  !  Look  at  the  condition  into  which 
the  nations  fell  when  that  holy  light  was 
withdrawn,  and  they  were  left  to  wander  after 
their  own  vain  imaginations.  Look  at  the 
thick  moral  darkness,  the  blindness  of  mind, 
the  perversity  of  feeling,  which  followed  the 
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withdrawal  of  that  quickening  beam.  Just 
as  it  receded  —  or,  ratlier  we  should  say,  as 
they  receded  from  it  —  all  true  wisdom  va- 
nished, the  knowledge  of  God  departed. 
They  lost  sight  of  his  true  nature,  his  cha- 
racter, his  attributes,  his  laws;  just  as  objects 
lose  all  their  distinctness  before  the  gra- 
dually withdrawing  light,  till  at  last  they  are 
enveloped  in  one  undistinguishing  veil  of 
night.  Then  what  moral  darkness  ensued ! 
Then  began  men  to  call  evil  good,  and  good 
eviL  Then  began  they  to  cast  their  idols,  as  a 
great  writer  said,  "  in  the  mould  of  their  own 
corrupt  imaginations."  Then  began  they  to 
set  up,  as  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  all 
the  most  abhorred  things  in  nature.  And  it 
is  amongst  the  most  painfully  interesting  sub- 
jects of  investigation  which  ever  engaged  the 
mind,  to  trace  the  hideous  distortions  of  the 
truth  by  the  human  mind  when  left  to  its 
own  workings.  The  heathen  mythology,  it 
is  well  known,  is  not  so  much  the  strange 
unnatural  offspring  of  a  disordered  fancy,  as 
a  frightful  distortion  of  the  truth.*  And 
when  we  read  the  stories  and  legends  of  hea- 
then mythology,  it  is  well  known  we  have 
before  us  the  strange  and  unnatural  shapes 
which  the  truth  assumed  when  it  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  the  dark  and  perverted 
mind  of  man.  Those  deities,  which  the  be- 
nighted heathen  invested  with  every  attribute 
of  fallen  humanity — those  monsters  of  lust  and 
cruelty,  before  which  they  bowed  down  in 
stupid  adoration  —  the  horrid  rites  of  their 
worship,  in  which  the  worst  crimes  at  which 
humanity  shudders  were  committed,  —  all 
these  bespeak  the  utter  desolation  and  dark- 
ness of  that  era  in  the  history  of  the  world 
where  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shed  not  his 
hallowed  beams.  And  although,  in  the  midst 
of  this  wide-spread  darkness,  we  may  find 
characters  who  presented  apparent  excep- 
tions to  this  besotted  ignorance  and  infatua- 
tion—  though  Socrates  and  Plato  said  things 
which  even  we  must  admit  were  noble  Teach- 
ings and  soarings  after  the  truth, — yet,  with 
them  all  was  conjecture.  The  truths  which 
most  deeply  concern  man,  they  were  utterly 
ignorant  of.  To  the  most  important  inquiries 
which  could  be  put  to  an  immortal  and  account- 
able being,  such  as  whether  the  soul  survived 
the  body  or  not,  they  could  give  no  satisfac- 
tory answer — all  was  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
They  might  have  had  their  reasons,  pre- 
sumptive arguments,  for  supposing  that  it 
should ;  but  they  could  have  no  certainty 
upon  the  point.  The  whole  of  man  —  his 
origin,  his  destiny,  his  "  being's  end  and  aim," 

*  Bocliart  lias  shewn,  vol.  i.  pp.  434,  4.'?,'),  that  the  fabulous 
account  ol  Wj/«/?<.9,  the  drunken  companion  of  Bacclius,  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  took  its  rise  from  a  horrid  dis- 
tortion of  Jacob's  prophecy  concerning  "  Shiloh,"  n'TU,  from 
AvJiich  name  Silenus  is  an  easy  derivative. 


— was  to  them  a  profound  mystery,  an  inex- 
tricable labyrinth.  The  state  of  their  minds, 
then,  was  one  of  the  most  distressing  per- 
plexity. All  their  speculations  and  theories, 
however  fine-spun,  had  no  practical  effect  on 
them.  The  consequence  was  such  as  might 
be  expected  ;  with  all  their  speculative  re- 
finement, they  were,  generally  speaking,  in 
their  lives  as  gross  and  sensual  as  others, 
and  even  conformed  outwardly  to  the  degrad- 
ing superstitions  of  their  countrymen  ;  they 
bowed  before  the  same  altar,  worshipped  the 
same  wood  and  stone.  Such  was  heathenism ; 
such  the  moral  state  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  ancient  times,  with  the  exception  of 
God's  own  favoured  people.  And  whence, 
then,  was  the  light  to  emanate  which  could 
dissipate  the  darkness  which  then  brooded 
over  the  earth  ?  From  what  quarter  was 
a  single  ray  of  divine  light  to  proceed  ? 
How  many  revolutions  of  ages  would  it  have 
taken  to  dissipate  this  cloud  of  moral  dark- 
ness ?  Could  it  ever  have  rolled  away  of 
itself?  Never.  And  if  we  would  know  the 
Saviour's  claim  to  the  title  of  "  the  Light  of 
the  world,"  we  must  fix  our  minds  upon  the 
state  of  the  world  as  it  has  been  described. 
We  must  look  at  the  hopeless,  the  irremedi- 
able darkness  of  heathenism,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  or  of  infidelity,  in  order 
to  comprehend  it.  And  we  must  picture  to 
ourselves  a  world  wandering  in  darkness ;  all 
men  gone  astray  after  their  own  vain  imagina- 
tions ;  living  in  misery,  dying  in  uncertainty  ; 
unable  to  discover  the  slightest  information 
on  any  subject  which  it  concerned  them  most 
to  understand  ;  pouring  forth  their  prayers  to 
the  false  objects  of  their  idolatrous  worship  ; 
a  whole  world  buried  in  darkness :  and  then 
behold  that  Sun  of  Righteousness  rising  and 
bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light.  We 
must  fix  our  eyes  on  this  mysterious  Being, 
coming  and  bringing  us  messages  of  mercy 
from  that  world  which  eye  hath  not  seen  ; 
coming  to  reveal  to  us  his  Father's  will  ; 
drawing  aside  the  curtain  which  screened 
futurity  from  mortal  gaze ;  letting  in  the  holy 
light  of  heaven  upon  our  minds  ;  giving  us 
to  see  what  many  prophets  and  wise  men 
desired  to  see,  but  did  not  see  then  ;  ex- 
plaining to  us  the  true  relation  of  man  to  his 
Maker, — his  being's  end  and  aim  ;  unfolding 
to  him  his  destiny;  explaining  to  him  the 
character  of  that  great  and  glorious  Being 
with  whom  he  has  to  do  ;  shewing  us  the 
Father,  revealing  to  us  his  sacred  will  and 
purpose  ;  and,  above  all,  explaining  to  us  that 
which  baffled  all  the  wisdom  of  man,  as  it 
might  that  of  the  angels,  to  conceive, —  how 
fallen,  rebellious  man  could  be  just  with  his 
Maker  —  how  the  guilty  could  be  brought 
into  favour  and  reconciliation  with  that  God 
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who  "  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil" — 
how  the  interests  of  truth,  and  holiness,  and 
mercy,  could  be  reconciled  in  his  pardon 
and  restoration  to  the  forfeited  image  of  his 
Maker  —  how  his  lapsed  powers  could  be 
restored,  and  he  could  receive,  not  only  a 
title,  but  a  fitness  for  the  heavenly  inherit- 
ance. 

Infidelity  may  deny  this  ;  scepticism  may 
deny  this.  It  may  talk  of  the  sufficiency  of 
human  reason  ;  it  may  boast  of  the  inherent 
powers  of  mind ;  it  may  insist  on  its  competency 
to  discover  the  character  of  God  from  his 
works  ;  it  may  declaim  about  natural  morality. 
But  let  infidelity  be  left  to  her  own  light ; 
let  her  give  back  to  revelation  all  that  she 
has  borrowed  from  it ;  and  let  her  keep  only 
what  is  her  own  ; — and  "  chaos  is  come  again." 

It  is  thus  the  Saviour  claims  the  title  "  I 
am  the  Light  of  the  world."  And  may  we 
not  stand  amazed  at  the  forgetfulness  and 
insensibility  which  seem  to  pervade  all  classes 
as  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to 
this  divine  Being?  Is  it  not  strange  that 
we,  who  can  make  our  fervent  and  heartfelt 
acknowledgments  to  those  who  may  have 
been  the  instruments  of  conferring  some  great 
temporal  benefit  on  the  world,  as  the  bene- 
factors of  their  age,  can  remain  insensible  to 
the  claims  which  He  possesses  on  our  grati- 
tude and  love  ? 

And  what  can  give  so  awful  an  image  of 
the  desperate  wickedness  and  ingratitude  of 
that  world  which  he  came  to  enlighten  and  to 
save,  as  to  say  of  it,  *'  They  hated  the  light  ?" 
Is  it  not  amazing,  that  those  truths  whose 
promulgation  one  should  expect  would  be 
hailed  by  the  dark  and  benighted  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  as  the  gladdest  tidings  that  ever 
reached  the  earth,  should  awaken,  not  joyful 
gratitude,  but  alienation,  prejudice,  dislike, 
hatred  ?  Is  it  not  strange  that  beings,  im- 
mortal and  accountable,  who  must  know,  if 
they  know  aught,  that  their  eternal  con- 
cerns are  unspeakably  the  most  important, 
should  yet  hate  the  light,  the  only  light  they 
possess  on  those  points  on  which,  upon  their 
own  admission,  it  most  concerns  them  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  ?  How  is  it,  that  men 
professing  to  make  truth  the  subject  of  their 
investigation,  should  thus  hate  the  only  true 
Light  ?  It  is  because  man  by  nature  is  not 
a  lover  of  truth — hoi^ever  he  may  deceive 
himself  into  the  belief,  the  imagination  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  Saviour  is  not  without  those 
who  appreciate  him  in  the  character  I  have 
named ;  who  can  call  him  their  light.  They 
are  those  whom  the  Spirit  emphatically  calls, 
"  the  children  of  light;"  and  the  taste  they 
have  acquired  is  not  of  human  original,  but 
of  Divine.  They  have  been  led  "  to  behold 
His  glory."     They  walk  no  longer  in  nature's 


darkness  and  blindness  ;  but  in  the  light  of 
truth.  What  the  sun  is  to  the  world,  such  is 
he  to  them.  All  their  light  is  borrowed  from 
him.  In  him  they  behold  that  adorable 
Being  who  first  dispelled  the  darkness  and 
blindness  of  nature,  and  "  brought  them  into 
his  marvellous  light."  And  to  them  the 
light  of  his  countenance  is  more  dear  than 
"  the  golden  beams  of  orient  day"  to  the 
earth ;  more  precious  than  the  breaking  forth 
of  his  light  after  a  long  eclipse.  "  Blessed 
are  the  people  who  walk  in  that  light !" 
*'  They  shall  be  telling  forth  his  praises  from 
day  to  day."  He  gave  them  light  when  they 
sought  it  in  vain  from  every  other  quarter. 
When  their  souls  were  in  darkness  and 
misery,  he  gave  them  light.  And  to  him  they 
look  for  light  in  every  distress  and  difficulty. 
He  is,  as  it  were,  the  centre  round  which 
they  are  ever  moving  in  their  orbits,  receiv- 
ing and  reflecting  his  blessed  light.  They 
walk  obedient  to  his  footsteps,  following  him 
whithersoever  he  goeth.  Such  is  Christ  to 
his  people.  Their  light  in  life  ;  guiding  them 
through  the  darkest  hour,  the  most  intricate 
wanderings.  Their  light  in  death  ;  throwing 
the  radiance  of  his  beams  over  the  entrance 
to  the  tomb.  Their  light  throughout  eter- 
nity. "  The  Lord  shall  be  their  everlasting 
light,  and  their  God  their  glory  !" 

But  while  we  enjoy  this  unspeakable  pri- 
vilege, let  us  ask  ourselves.  Do  we  feel  the 
weight  of  responsibility  which  it  carries  with 
it  ?  While  it  is  our  mercy  to  view  the  Saviour 
as  "  the  Light  of  the  world,"  to  live  under  the 
fullest  light  ever  vouchsafed  to  man,  or  that 
ever  shall  be,  let  us  remember  that,  while 
our  reward  will  be  great  if  we  walk  worthy 
of  it,  our  condemnation  shall  be  proportion- 
ably  great  if  we  abuse  it.  If  we  walk  not 
w^orthy — if,  with  all  the  light  of  this  spiritual 
dispensation,  we  are  found  at  last  the  children 
of  darkness,  alas  !  we  shall  stand  at  the  day 
of  judgment  amongst  those  whose  heaviest 
condemnation  will  be,  that  "  they  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light."  *'  This  is  the  con- 
demnation, that  light  is  come  into  the  world ; 
and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  were  evil." 

DESECRATION  OF  THE  LORD'S  DAY  IN 
THE  METROPOLIS.* 

Let  any  one,  instead  of  coming  to  the  house  of  God 
direct  from  his  home,  instead  of  walking  through  the 
better  sort  of  streets,  where  none  but  the  wealthy 
reside,  and  where  of  course  nothing  externally  irreve- 

•  From  Sermons  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  By  W.  J.  E, 
Bennett,  M.A.  &c.  &:c.  Vol.  I.  London,  W.  J.  Cleaver.  1S38. 
— The  evils  thus  powerfully  and  energetically  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Bennett  are  indeed  too  prevalent:  we  do  earnestly  trust  that 
the  subject  will  at  length  occupy  the  serious  consideration  of 
those  in  high  places,  who  thus  habitually  profane  the  Lord's  day. 
Little  improvement  can  be  expected  among  tlie  lower  orders,  in 
this  respect,  while  those  who  ought  to  set  a  good  example  are 
the  first  to  transgress  a  solemn  divine  command.— Ed. 
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rent  can  be  observed,  let  him  bend  his  course  through 
some  of  the  by-streets  or  lanes  which  surround  us  on 
every  side,  and  where  the  abodes  of  the  lower  orders 
of  tradespeople  are  generally  situated :  here  he  will 
be  astonished  to  perceive,  not  only  no  quiet  or 
decency  of  appearance,  but  whole  rows  of  shops 
avowedly  and  publicly  open  for  buying  and  selling. 
There  is  hardly  any  sort  of  trade  which  is  not,  in 
some  place  or  other,  fearlessly  carried  on  in  the  face 
of  day,  but  more  particularly  those  trades  which 
supply  the  various  articles  of  food,  and  that  not  the 
articles  of  food  which  might  be  urged  as  matters  of 
necessity,  such  as  those  prepared  by  the  baker  and 
the  butcher,  but  those  prepared  by  the  confectioner, 
the  tobacconist,  and  otliers  of  that  description,  who 
supply  articles  of  luxury,  not  of  necessity.  Again, 
your  attention  would  be  directed  to  one  peculiar  class 
of  trade,  which  not  only  carries  on  an  open  traffic 
throughout  the  day,  but  endeavours  by  placards,  and 
bills,  and  other  resources,  to  attract  the  notice  of 
passengers,  and  by  thus  exposing  every  hideous  tale 
of  wonder  and  immorality  to  the  public  gaze,  openly 
invites  them  to  purchase, — I  mean  the  venders  of 
newspapers.  Even  if  those  newspapers  universally 
contained  information  that  was  of  a  religious  nature, 
if  they  abstained  from  every  thing  that  did  not  bear 
reference  to  the  day  on  which  they  appear,  if  they 
were  striving  conscientiously  to  infuse  good,  whole- 
some, and  Christian  principles  into  the  minds  of  the 
people, — even  then,  the  buying  and  selling  of  them  as 
an  article  of  trade,  thus  publicly,  would  be  injurious, 
and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  religion  by  which 
the  Lord's  day  should  be  regulated ;  but  when  we 
know  quite  the  reverse  of  this  to  be  the  fact,  that 
they  pander  to  our  basest  appetites,  offering  the 
fulsome  tales  of  slander  and  obscenity,  sparing  no 
pains  to  destroy  private  character,  and  to  infuse,  in 
many  instances,  the  poisonous  doctrines  of  infidelity, 
and  disrespect  towards  rulers,  and  ridicule  of  things 
holy;  it  stands  to  reason  that  here  is  a  double,  an 
aggravated  desecration  of  that  holy  day,  which  should 
be  observed  by  the  Christian  in  heavenly  contem- 
plations, and  Christian  peace,  and  love  towards  God 
and  towards  man.  For  this  latter  instance,  I  know 
of  no  defence  or  palliation  ;  I  can  trace  no  assignable 
cause  but  that  of  a  depraved  avarice,  not  on  the  part 
of  the  venders,  but  on  the  part  of  the  originators  and 
proprietors  of  such  publications.  For  the  immediate 
venders  there  may  be  a  defence,  in  the  necessity  they 
lie  under  of  not  offending  their  customers;  and  this 
defence  is  applicable  to  every  species  of  vending. 
If  one  tradesman  closes  his  shop  on  the  Sunday,  he 
tells  us  that  the  trade  flows  from  him  to  another  who 
does  not  close  his  shop  ;  if  one  has  religious  scruples, 
and  refuses  to  supply  his  customers  on  the  Sabbath, 
he  finds  that  he  has  no  customers  on  the  week-day, 
and  then  he  points  out  to  us  the  failure  of  his  worldly 
prospects,  his  domestic  happiness  lost,  his  family 
unprovided  for.  His  religion  is  not  strong  enough  to 
suggest  to  him,  to  "cast  all  his  care  upon  God,"  nor 
is  his  faith  confident  enough  to  say,  "seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
inito  you  ;"  but  he  is  fearful,  being  of  little  faith,  and 
so  follows  the  multitude  to  do  evil. 

And  this  naturally  leads  us  from  the  fact  to  the 
cause  ;  and  in  doing  this,  we  immediately  ascend  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  ranks  of  lite.  One  great 
cause  we  find  to  be  the  almost  invariable  custom  of 
paying  the  wages  of  labourers  and  mechanics  late  on 
the  Saturday  evening,  which  compels  the  purchase  of 
food  on  the  Sunday  morning.  Another  great  cause 
we  find  to  be  the  indulgence  of  the  wealthier  part  of 
our  community  in  parties  of  festivity  on  the  Sunday 
evening. 

I  would  appeal,  my  brethren,  to  your  own  personal 
knowledge  and  experience  :  Are  you  not  aware  that 
there  prevails  among  our  higher  orders  a  general 


custom  of  selecting  the  Lord's  day  for  parties  of 
festivity  ;  more  particularly  in  the  very  highest, — our 
commercial  men,  our  statesmen,  and  many  persons 
connected  with  the  legislation  and  government  of  this 
country  ?  .  .  . 

I  wish  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  way  in  which  this 
custom  acts  downwards  upon  the  whole  of  society, 
and  is  thus  the  ultimate  cause  of  its  general  violation. 
We  know  the  scale  of  magnificence  upon  which  the 
banquets  of  the  rich  arc  conducted ;  we  know  the 
many  servants  who  are  required  to  minister  there; 
the  many  trades,  the  various  orders  of  men  who  lend 
their  aid  to  produce  the  voluptuous  luxury,  in  which 
some  few  indulge.  The  ten  or  twenty  cannot  meet  in 
the  evening,  without  as  many,  or  perhaps  more,  being 
compelled  to  labour  in  the  morning.  The  ten  or 
twenty  cannot  sit  down  to  the  luxury  of  a  rich  man's 
feast,  without  as  many  poor  men  forcibly  and  labori- 
ously occupied  in  its  preparation.  There  is  the  fish- 
monger, and  the  poulterer,  and  the  confectioner  ;  and 
there  is  in  the  household  itself,  the  whole  family  of 
servants  at  labour  tlie  whole  of  the  Sabbath-morning, 
to  produce  the  banquet  of  the  Sabbath-evening.  See, 
then,  how  it  works.  In  the  first  place,  we  teach  the 
people  that  God's  commandment  is  this  :  "In  it  (the 
Sabbath)  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work ;  thou  and 
thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant  and  thy 
maid-servant;"  and  yet  the  whole  aspect  of  society 
presents  them  with  their  masters,  and  their  customers, 
and  their  various  employers,  virtually  compelling 
them  to  throw  the  teaching  of  God's  law  to  the  winds, 
and  to  esteem  the  exhortations  of  the  clergy  as  so 
much  vain  babbling.  In  the  second  place  :  In  what 
opinion  will  they  estimate  you,  either  as  a  social  being 
or  as  a  Christian  ?  They  will  look  upon  your  sincerity 
in  religious  professions  as  very  questionable,  when 
they  know  that  you  go  to  God's  house  yourselves, 
hear  that  very  commandment  delivered  from  the 
altar,  and  yet  go  home  and  bid  them  violate  it.  They 
cannot  think  that  you,  being  well  educated  and  well 
informed,  should  really  esteem  the  Sabbath  in  the  way 
you  pretend  ;  they  must  think  that  all  your  attendance 
at  church  is  little  more  than  mockery,  and  all  your 
prayers  but  little  more  than  form,  when  you  so  con- 
duct your  household,  that  they,  having  souls  as  well  as 
yourselves,  should  be  debarred  from  any  opportunity 
of  thinking  of  God.  The  result  must  be  a  careless 
and  loose  way  of  estimating  all  religion  in  their  own 
breasts  ;  a  gradually  descending  scale  in  all  the  moral 
and  religious  qualifications  of  a  Christian,  until  it 
ends  in  a  profligate  rejection  of.  the  whole  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

For  see  how  it  is  :  you  join  in  confessing  your 
obligation  to  mark  the  day  as  a  day  of  bodily  rest, 
and  also  a  day  of  spiritual  instruction  ;  and  yet  you 
join  in  and  contribute  to  form  such  a  state  of  society 
as  shall  prevent  all  rest  of  the  body,  and  shall  shut 
out  all  spiritual  instruction  from  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  your  fellow-creatures.  Nor  does  the  evil 
rest  here.  It  goes  downwards  again  to  the  very 
lowest ;  and  shops  are  open  to  buy  and  sell  and  get 
gain,  and  the  marketings  of  the  poor  are  openly  held 
on  the  Sabbath-morning;  and  the  children,  and  the 
apprentices,  and  the  workmen  of  all  grades  of  shop- 
keepers, are  openly  engaged  in  trafiic  ;  and  instead  of 
worshipping  God  in  the  temple,  they  resort  to  the 
public-house  to  desecrate  the  day  in  licentious  and 
blasphemous  carousing.  And  when  we  rebuke  them, 
when  we  would  remind  them  of  their  sin,  it  is  the  rich 
that  are  held  forth  as  the  excuse,  and  the  example, 
and  the  cause.  If  the  fishmonger  must  supply  the 
rich  man's  table,  why  should  he  not  supply  the  poor 
man's  ?  and  if  the  rich  man  is  to  hold  his  banquet, 
why  should  not  the  poor  man  enjoy  his  drinking  ?  and 
if  the  rich  man's  servant  is  to  labour  for  his  master, 
why  should  not  the  poor  man  labour  for  himself? 
And  thus  there  is  a  demoralising  influence  carried 
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into  every  class,  and  a  loose,  depraved  tone  of  licenti- 
ousness, a  freedom  of  all  submission  to  religious 
guidance,  throughout  the  whole  community,  against 
which  the  law  of  God  is  no  barrier,  and  the  preaching 
of  the  clergy  no  restraint. 


THE  LIFE  OF  RICHARD  HOOKER.* 

llicuARD  Hooker  was  born  in  or  near  Exeter,  in 
1553;  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  highly 
favoured  individuals  who  love  God  in  their  youth,  and 
pass  the  whole  of  their  lives  in  his  fear.  It  was  his 
happiness  to  possess  excellent  parents,  who,  whilst 
not  eminent  for  rank  or  other  worldly  advantages, 
were  truly  virtuous  and  religious.  The  accounts  of  his 
youthful  manners  are  very  pleasing;  for  though  he 
was  of  a  quick  and  spirited  temper,  such  was  his  self- 
command,  that  even  as  a  hoy  he  is  stated  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  his  "  slow  elocution  and  com- 
posure of  manner."  He  was  marked,  at  a  very  early 
period,  by  inquisitiveness  of  disposition,  which  led 
him  to  ask,  "  why  this  was,  and  that  was  not,  to  be 
remembered — why  this  was  granted,  and  that  denied  ?" 
This  inquiring  turn  of  mind  was  accompanied  with 
great  meekness  and  modesty — a  combination  of  quali- 
ties which  could  not  but  render  him  very  attractive ; 
as  it  did,  indeed,  draw  out  the  lively  interest  of  his 
schoolmaster  towards  him,  and  induced  that  worthy 
individual  to  take  some  pains  in  dissuading  his  parents 
from  their  purpose  of  apprenticing  the  lad,  and  in 
persuading  them  to  extend  the  period  of  his  school- 
life,  until  such  time  as  the  lad  might  be  taken  off 
their  hands,  and  placed  in  some  path  which  might 
lead  to  tlie  maturing  of  his  education,  which  had  com- 
menced with  so  much  promise.  Accordingly  his  uncle, 
John  Hooker,  who  was  then  chamberlain  of  the  city  of 
Exeter,  was  prevailed  upon  to  notice  him  ;  and  as  he 
was  intimate  with  Bishop  Jewell,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity, during  a  visit  which  he  soon  afterwards  paid 
to  that  prelate  at  Salisbury,  strongly  to  recommend 
his  nephew  to  the  bishop's  patronage.  He  "  besought 
him  for  charity's  sake  to  look  favourably  upon  a  poor 
nephew  of  his,  whom  nature  had  fitted  for  a  scholar  ; 
but  the  estate  of  his  parents  was  so  narrow  that  they 
were  unable  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  learning; 
and  that  the  bishop  therefore  would  become  his  patron, 
and  prevent  him  from  being  a  tradesman,  for  he  was  a 
hoy  of  remarkable  hopes."  After  sending  for  the  boy, 
and  examining  into  his  merits,  the  bishop  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  him,  that  he  immediately  took  him  under 
his  protection  and  care.  In  the  year  1567  Bishop 
Jewell  sent  young  Hooker  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
where  he  had  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of 
one  of  the  clerks  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  which, 
with  the  contributions  of  his  uncle,  afforded  him  a  very 
comfortable  subsistence.  He  applied  to  his  studies 
with  the  greatest  ardour  and  diligence,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  proficiency  in  learning,  as  well 
as  by  his  prudence,  humility,  and  piety.  When  he 
had  been  at  the  university  about  three  years,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  dangerous  disorder,  which  had  nearly 

*  See  Izaac  Walton's  Life  of  Hooker;  Chalmers' Biography; 
Aikin's  General  Biography;  and  "The  Church,"  an  American 
periodical. 


proved  fatal  to  him  ;  and  upon  his  recovery,  he  took  a 
journey  on  foot  from  Oxford  to  Exeter  to  see  his 
mother,  accompanied  by  a  countryman  belonging  to 
his  own  college.  They  took  Salisbury  in  their  way, 
in  order  to  wait  upon  Bishop  Jewell,  who  made  the 
two  youths  dine  with  him  at  his  own  table.  When 
they  were  departing,  the  bishop  gave  Hooker  much 
good  advice,  and  his  blessing;  but  forgot  to  give  him 
any  money.  Quickly  recollecting  himself,  however, 
he  sent  his  servant  to  call  him  back ;  and  upon  his 
return,  said  to  him,  "  Richard,  I  have  sent  for  you 
back  to  lend  you  a  horse,  which  hath  carried  me  many 
a  mile,  and,  I  thank  God,  with  much  ease."  He  then 
delivered  into  his  hand  a  walking-staff,  with  which  ho 
said  that  he  had  travelled  through  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many :  and,  he  added,  "  Richard,  I  do  not  give,  but  I 
lend  you  my  horse ;  be  sure  you  be  honest,  and  bring 
my  horse  back  to  me  at  your  return  this  way  to  Oxford. 
And  I  do  now  give  you  ten  groats  to  bear  your  charges 
to  Exeter;  and  here  is  ten  groats  more,  v/hich  I 
charge  you  to  deliver  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her  I 
send  a  bishop's  benediction  with  it,  and  beg  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  prayers  for  me.  And  if  you  bring  my 
horse  back  to  me,  I  will  give  you  ten  groats  more  to 
carry  you  on  foot  to  the  college ;  and  so  God  bless  you, 
good  Richard." 

Hooker  had  not  long  returned  to  Oxford,  after  com- 
plying with  the  bishop's  injunctions,  before  he  received 
the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  that  worthy 
patron,  by  which  event  he  lost  the  annual  pension 
which  Bishop  Jewell  had  settled  upon  him.  Provi- 
dence, however,  suffered  him  not  to  feel  that  part  of 
his  loss,  raising  him  up  two  other  patrons  in  Dr.  Cole, 
then  president  of  the  college,  and  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys, 
bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York, 
by  whose  interest  he  was  elected  scholar  of  his  col- 
lege in  1573.  About  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
commenced  the  undertaking  of  college  -  tutor ;  and 
Bishop  Jewell,  a  little  before  his  death,  had  so  effec- 
tually recommended  him  to  Bishop  Sandys,  that,  though 
of  Cambridge  himself,  he  immediately  resolved  to  send 
his  son  Edwin  to  Oxford,  to  be  pupil  to  Hooker,  though 
there  was  not  much  difference  in  their  ages  ;  "  for," 
said  the  bishop,  "  I  will  have  a  tutor  for  my  son,  that 
shall  teach  him  learning  by  instruction,  and  virtue  by 
example."  Hooker  had  at  the  same  time  another 
pupil  of  a  distinguished  family,  namely,  George  Cran- 
mer,  grand-nephew  to  Archbishop  Cranmer ;  with 
whom,  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Sandys,  he  cultivated  a 
strict  and  lasting  friendship.  He  was  now  not  quite 
twenty  years  of  age,  five  of  which  he  had  spent  in  the 
university ;  but,  by  his  unwearied  diligence,  he  had 
attained  a  great  proficiency  in  all  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
most  valuable  sciences,  together  with  a  happy  method 
of  instructing  and  communicating  his  knowledge  to 
the  pupils  who  were  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  was 
also  distinguished  in  the  college  for  the  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  his  manners,  and  for  the  piety,  regularity, 
and  exemplariness  of  his  life.  In  1577,  having  taken 
his  degree  of  M.A.,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  being  well  skilled  in 
the  Oriental  languages,  was  appointed  deputy-pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  in  the  room  of  Kingsmill,  who  was 
disordered  in  his  senses.    It  appears  that,  in  the  same 
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year,  1579,  he  and  others  were  subjected  by  the  vice- 
president  to  the  disgrace  of  a  temporary  removal  from 
the  college  (usually  termed  rustication),  for  some  irre- 
gularity, trifling  if  committed,  but  of  which  it  is  far 
from  clear  whether  Hooker  was  guilty:  they  were 
restored,  however,  in  the  same  month.  It  is  remarked 
of  Hooker,  that  fqr  four  years  he  was  never  but 
twice  absent  from  chapel  prayers ;  while  his  behaviour 
when  there  manifested  a  becoming  reverence  of  the 
God  he  worshipped.  And  such  was  the  extraordinary 
consistency  of  his  behaviour,  even  at  this  inexperienced 
age,  "  that,"  as  his  biographer  remarks,  "  he  obtained 
an  early  reverence  to  his  person,  even  from  those  who 
at  other  times  and  in  other  company  cast  off  that 
strictness  of  behaviour  and  discourse."  What  is  added 
by  Walton  will  very  much  account  for  this  useful  re- 
straint which  was  felt  in  Hooker's  society  ;  for  he  says 
that  **  when  he  was  pleasant,  his  wit  was  never  ble- 
mished with  scoffing,  or  the  utterance  of  any  conceit 
that  might  beget  a  thought  of  undue  levity  in  his 
hearers."  A  modest,  humble  propriety  of  behaviour, 
even  in  the  youngest,  is  almost  sure  to  act  as  a  check 
upon  more  untamed  spiiits.  Few,  perhaps,  of  our 
companions  would  fail  in  respect  to  us,  if  we  had  not, 
in  some  way  or  other,  first  failed  in  respect  to  our- 
selves. 

The  ensuing  nine  or  ten  years  of  Hooker's  life 
appear  to  have  been  spent  very  happily.  He  was 
tenderly  attached  to  his  two  pupils,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  the  closest  intimacy.  He  enjoyed  also  the 
friendship  of  other  excellent  characters.  He  obtained 
academic  honours,  and  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  own 
college.  To  the  graver  pursuits  of  learning,  he  added 
the  recreation  arising  from  lighter  and  more  general 
literature,  and  from  poetry  and  music.  But  it  is  not 
the  will  of  God  that,  in  this  world,  we  should  pass  our 
time  in  any  one  uniform  course.  Change  and  trial 
are  necessary  for  us ;  nor  are  his  followers  and  child- 
ren exempted  from  this  general  law.  The  alteration 
in  Hooker's  situation  arose,  in  all  probability,  from 
the  great  openness  of  his  character,  and  the  too  great 
confidence  which  he  consequently  placed  in  the  inte- 
grity of  others.  After  he  had  taken  priest's  orders,  it 
became  necessary  for  him,  by  the  statute  of  his  college, 
to  preach  either  at  St.  Peter's,  Oxford,  or  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  London  ;  and  the  last  place  was  allotted  to  him. 
There  was  at  that  time  in  London  a  place  called  the 
Shunamite's  House,  because  it  was  especially  kept  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  occasional  preachers  who 
were  obliged  to  come  to  London.  Hooker  arrived  at 
this  place  completely  wet  and  weary  with  his  journey. 
He  had  been  dissuaded  by  a  friend  from  his  usual 
mode  of  travelling  on  foot ;  and  he  was  so  fatigued 
with  riding  and  the  badness  of  the  weather,  that  he 
was  afraid  he  should  not  be  so  far  recovered  by  the 
appointed  time  as  to  be  enabled  to  preach.  Mrs. 
Churchman,  however,  the  notable  but  artful  mistress 
of  the  house,  took  such  care  of  her  weary  guest,  and 
nursed  him  so  well,  that  he  was  fully  enabled  to  dis- 
charge his  public  duty  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  ;  and  we  may 
well  imagine,  that  such  kind  attention,  with  its  suc- 
cessful result,  would  give  Mrs.  Churchman  great  in- 
fluence over  such  an  unsuspecting  mind  as  that  of 
Hooker.  She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  possessed  it  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  and  to  have  used  it  for  the 


interests  of  her  own  family.  She  first  persuaded  him, 
"  that  he  had  a  tender  constitution,  and  therefore 
required  a  wife  to  nurse  and  take  care  of  him,  and 
that  this  would  prove  tlie  means,  not  only  of  prolong- 
ing his  life,  but  rendering  it  more  comfortable;  and 
that  if  he  approved  of  her  advice,  she  would  recom- 
mend a  suitable  companion."  His  biographer  says 
that  *•  he,  not  considering  that  *  the  children  of  this 
world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light,'  fell  into  her  snare,  and  with  guileless  sim- 
plicity committed  the  whole  affair  to  her  direction." 
The  wife  which  Mrs.  Churchman  selected  was  her 
own  daughter,  of  the  name  of  Joan,  who  brought  hira 
neither  beauty  nor  fortune  as  a  dowry,  nor,  what  was 
far  worse,  any  kindness  of  temper,  to  ensure  domestic 
happiness.  Hooker,  having  now  lost  his  fellowship 
by  this  marriage,  remained  without  preferment,  and 
supported  himself  as  well  as  he  could  till  the  latter 
end  of  1584,  when  he  was  presented  by  John  Chery, 
Esq.  to  the  rectory  of  Drayton -Beauchamp,  Bucks, 
where  he  led  an  uncomfortable  life  with  his  ill-con- 
ditioned and  ill-matched  partner.  Not  long  after  he 
was  settled  in  this  situation,  he  received  a  visit  from 
his  two  friends  and  pupils,  Sandys  and  Cranmer,  who 
found  him  with  a  Horace  in  his  hand,  tending  a  small 
number  of  sheep  in  a  common  field.  This  he  told 
them  he  was  forced  to  do,  because  his  servant  was 
gone  home  to  dine,  and  assist  his  wife  in  some  of  the 
household  business.  When  his  servant  had  returned 
and  released  him,  his  friends  accompanied  him  to  his 
house,  where  their  hcst  entertainment  arose  from  his 
company  and  conversation.  His  shrew  of  a  wife,  how- 
ever, was  not  wanting  in  her  efforts  to  disturb  the 
hour  of  their  mutual  complacency,  by  calling  Richard 
away  from  his  old  friends  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  by 
exhibiting  specimens  of  temper  and  manners  which 
determined  them  not  to  prolong  their  stay  beyond  the 
next  morning.  At  their  parting  from  him,  Mr.  Cran- 
mer expressed  his  regret  that  their  tutor  was  not  pro- 
vided with  a  better  living,  and  particularly  lamented 
that  he  was  not  more  comfortable  in  his  matrimonial 
connexion.  In  reply,  Hooker  said,  "  My  dear  George, 
if  saints  usually  have  a  double  share  in  the  miseries  of 
this  life,  I  that  am  none  ought  not  to  repine  at  what 
my  wise  Creator  hath  appointed  for  me,  but  labour  (as 
indeed  I  do  daily)  to  submit  mine  to  his  will,  and 
possess  my  soul  in  patience  and  peace."  Upon  their 
return  to  London,  Mr.  Sandys  acquainted  his  father 
with  the  unhappy  situation  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and  so 
powerfully  solicited  for  his  removal  to  some  benefice, 
where  he  might  enjoy  a  more  comfortable  subsistence, 
that  the  bishop  promised  to  embrace  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  promoting  him.  Accordingly,  in  1585,  he 
procured  for  him  the  appointment  of  master  of  the 
Temple.  But  though  this  was  a  valuable  preferment, 
it  was  not  accepted  by  Hooker  without  much  reluct- 
ance. A  rural  retirement  was  much  better  suited  to 
las  natural  disposition;  he  wished  to  be  settled  in  a 
place  where,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  he  might  see 
God's  blessings  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  be  free 
from  noise,  and  eat  that  bread  which  he  might  more 
properly  call  his  own  in  privacy  and  quietness.  How- 
ever, the  bishop's  arguments  prevailed,  and  the  new 
master  of  the  Temple  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
oflice.     He  was  fixed  in  this  station  by  a  patent  for 
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life,  commencing  the  17tli  of  March,  1585,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  This  patent  may  he 
founil  in  the  Temple  records,  running  thus : 

"  William  Ermsteacl  was  master  of  the  Temple  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  priory ;  and  died  2  Eliz. 

"  Richard  Alvey,  bat.  divinity,  pat.  13  Feb.  2  Eliz., 
magister  sive  custos  domfis  et  ecclesiae  novi  Templi ; 
died  27  Eliz. 

**  Richard  Hooker  succeeded  that  year  by  patent  in 
terminis,  as  Alvey  had  it ;  and  he  left  it,  33  Eliz. 

**  That  year  Dr.  Balguy  succeeded  Richard  Hooker." 

When  Hooker  came  to  the  Temple,  he  found  the 
place  of  afternoon  preacher  there  filled  by  Walter 
Travers,  who  had  been  recommended  to  the  queen  by 
the  Lord- treasurer  Burghley  as  a  fit  person  for  the 
mastership  of  the  Temple — a  step  to  which  he  might 
have  been  inclined,  from  knowing  it  to  have  been  a 
wish  expressed  by  Alvey,  the  late  master,  when  on 
his  death-bed,  that  Travers  should  succeed  him.  But 
Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  knowing  the  man, 
and  his  intemperate  conduct  in  time  past,  in  having 
disowned  the  English  Church  and  Episcopacy;  and 
that  he  had  gone  to  Geneva,  and  afterwards  to  Antwerp, 
to  be  ordained  minister  by  the  leaders  of  Congrega- 
tionalism there, —  told  Lord  Burghley  that  he  deemed 
Travers  utterly  unfit  for  the  vacant  office.  Whitgift 
referred  the  lord- treasurer  to  Travers's  book  *'  on 
Ecclesiastical  Discipline,"  which  he  had  published  in 
1574,  the  title  of  which  was  "  A  Full  and  Plain  Decla- 
ration of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  out  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  of  the  Declining  of  the  Church  of  England 
frpm  the  same."  This  book  was  directed  against  the 
state  and  government,  and  condemned  the  paying  and 
taking  of  first-fruits,  tenths,  &c.  The  archbishop 
pointed  out  this  latter  particular  in  the  character  of 
the  book,  because  it  would  tend  considerably  towards 
the  lessening  of  the  queen's  revenues.  "  Unless, 
therefore,"  said  Whitgift,  "  he  will  testify  his  con- 
formity by  subscription,  as  all  others  do  which  now 
enter  into  ecclesiastical  livings,  and  make  proof  unto 
me,  that  he  is  a  minister  ordered  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  I  verily  believe  he  is  not, 
because  he  forsook  his  place  in  the  college  on  that 
account, — I  can  by  no  means  yield  my  consent  to  the 
placing  him  there,  or  elsewhere,  in  any  function  of  this 
Church." 

Travers,  though  disappointed  in  his  ambition,  was 
not  quiet.  One  main  object  he  had  in  desiring  the 
mastership  was  to  setup  the  form  of  government  under 
which  he  had  been  ordained  by  the  presbytery  at 
Antwerp,  in  this  nation.  He  meant  to  establish  it  in 
the  Temple  ;  and  thence  he  hoped,  and  had  confidence, 
it  would  spread.  This  occasioned  a  public  opposition 
between  Hooker  and  himself  in  their  sermons,  "  many 
of  which,"  says  Walton,  "  were  concerning  the  doc- 
trine and  ceremonies  of  the  English  Church ;  insomuch 
that,  as  St.  Paul  withstood  St.  Peter  to  his  face,  so  did 
they  withstand  each  other  in  their  sermons  ;  for,  as 
one  hath  pleasantly  expressed  it,  *  the  forenoon  ser- 
mon spake  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon  Geneva.*" 

Though  these  sermons  were  conducted  with  as  much 
mildness  as  could  well  be  expected,  yet  the  fame  of 
the  pulpit  controversy  became  so  public  that  the 
archbishop  formally  prohibited  Travers's  preaching, 
making  the  irregularity  of  his  orders  the  ostensible 


plea.  Travers  and  his  friends  did  not  rest :  they  pre- 
pared a  petition,  which,  being  refused,  was  afterwards 
printed  and  circulated ;  and  it  occasioned  a  public 
reply  from  Hooker.  The  archbishop,  to  whom  Hooker 
dedicated  it,  was  so  much  gratified  with  the  perform- 
ance, admiring  its  mildness  and  dignity,  that  he  culti- 
vated from  this  time  a  much  more  familiar  intercourse 
with  its  author.  E. 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.] 

QUEBEC  AND  MONTREAL. 

The  following  petition  sets  forth  in  striking  language 
the  religious  destitution  of  Canada.  The  subject  is 
one  of  great  moment.  It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that 
such  measures  may  be  speedily  adopted  as  will  pro- 
vide the  colonists  with  suitable  religious  instruc- 
tion : — 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  parliament  assembled,  the  humble 
petition  of  William  Bettridge,  B.D.  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  W^oodstock,  in 
the  province  of  Upper  Canada, 
Sheweth,  That  your  petitioner  was  deputed  by  the 
late  Bishop  of  Quebec,  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  the 
archdeacons  and  clergy  of  Upper  Canada,  to  make 
known  to  the  authorities  in  Church  and  State  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  vast  multitudes  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
that  province.  That  your  petitioner  has  submitted 
his  credentials  to  the  most  rev.  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  primate.  That  your  petitioner  has  pre- 
sented his  humble  memorial  to  her  most  gracious 
majesty  the  Queen.  That  your  petitioner  has  com- 
municated to  her  majesty's  government  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  spiritual  destitution  of  Upper 
Canada;  tliat  his  appeal  for  an  eftectual  alleviation 
has  been  acknowledged  to  be  just  in  its  principle,  as 
appears  by  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  your  petitioner,  in  answer  to  such  appeal : 
"  Lord  Glenelg  subscribes,  without  hesitation,  to  many 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  enforced  in  your  memorial  and  letter. 
He  adopts  your  opinion,  that  the  provision  at  present 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  is  inadequate  to  the 
great  end  of  maintaining  the  Episcopal  Church  where 
it  at  present  exists,  and  of  extending  its  operations 
throughout  the  Canadian  provinces.  His  lordship 
deprecates,  not  less  decidedly  than  yourself,'  the  sys- 
tem which  would  leave  the  ministers  of  religion  de- 
pendent on  the  precarious  support  of  their  various 
congregations.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  permanent 
appropriation  of  funds  sufficient  for  their  decent  main- 
tenance is  to  be  classed  amongst  the  highest  and  first 
objects  of  national  policy."  That  these  Christian  and 
constitutional  principles,  however,  so  ably  and  satis- 
factorily propounded  by  her  majesty's  government, 
must  necessarily  remain  inoperative,  unless  your  right 
honourable  house  decide  that  the  appropriation  of 
funds  necessary  to  alleviate  the  spiritual  destitution 
complained  of  be  a  "  legitimate  use  of  the  revenue  of 
the  united  kingdom."  That  your  petitioner  humbly 
craves  permission  briefly  to  advert  to  the  peculiar 
difficulties  and  privations  of  the  Church  in  Upper 
Canada,  by  stating  that  his  majesty  George  III.,  by 
message  to  parliament,  expressed  his  royal  desire 
that  a  "  permanent  provision"  should  be  made  for  a 
**  Protestant  clergy"  in  Canada  ;  that,  in  order  to  secure 
this  "  highest  object  of  national  policy"  "  in  all  time 
to  come,"  the  act  of  1791  (Geo.  III.  c.  31),  called 
the  Constitutional  Act  of  Canada,  appropriated  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  crown  lands  of  the  province  for 
endowments  for  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
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(sects.  38,  39,  40)  ;  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  lease 
a  portion  of  these  lands;  that  the  inadetjuacy  of  such 
a  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  soon 
becoming  apparent,  from  the  fact  that  grants  of  land 
in  fee-simple  might  be  obtained  from  the  crown  at 
mere  nominal  prices,  the  imperial  parliament  passed 
an  act  in  1827  (7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  62)  to  authorise 
the  sale  of  100,000  acres  annually,  or,  in  the  whole,  of 
one-fourth  of  these  lands;  that  the  sum  of  70,000/. 
(more  or  less)  has  been  vested  in  the  public  funds  as 
proceeds  of  these  sales  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  current  year ;  that  for  thirty  years  no  doubt  was 
entertained  on  the  meaning  or  construction  of  the  act 
of  1791  ;  that  a  claim  was  then  advanced  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  for  a  share  in  these  lands  ;  that 
this  claim  was  succeeded  by  others  from  various  de- 
nominations of  Dissenters  in  the  province  ;  that  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown  expressed  their  opinion  in 
1819  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  no  right  to  any 
participation  in  these  lands  for  parochial  endowments, 
although  it  might  be  allowed  a  share  in  the  rents  and 
profits  of  them  ;  that  the  Dissenters  had  no  claim  what- 
ever to  the  lands,  but  that  the  Church  of  England 
had  a  right  to  all  the  lands  for  endowments;  that  the 
discussion  of  these  various  claims  has  generated  much 
bitterness  and  animosity  in  the  province  ;  that  the 
Legislative  Council  and  the  Church  of  Upper  Canada 
have  repeatedly  expressed  their  urgent  desire  that 
the  imperial  parliament  should  settle  these  conten- 
tions by  a  fresh  act,  declaratory  of  the  body  or  bodies 
to  which  the  legal  right  belongs  ;  that  hitherto  the 
imperial  parliament,  the  only  authority  competent  to 
decide  the  simple,  yet  important  question,  has  made 
no  alteration  in  the  acts  of  1791  and  1827  ;  that  rec- 
tories have  from  time  to  time  been  established  ;  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  clergy  reserves  have 
hitherto,  in  Upper  Canada  at  least,  been  employed 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  act  of 
1827  ;  that  the  expectation  was  confidently  entertained 
and  expressed  by  the  late  respected  Lieut.- Governor 
Sir  J.  Colborne,  in  his  despatches  to  the  imperial 
government,  that  the  interest  arising  from  such  sales 
would  soon  produce  an  income  sufficient  to  provide 
a  becoming  maintenance,  not  only  for  the  clergy  then 
existing  in  the  province,  but  also  for  such  an  addi- 
tion to  tlieir  numbers  as  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion might  require  ;  that  parliament,  in  consequence, 
it  would  appear  from  various  debates  had  on  the  sub- 
ject, withdrew  a  grant  of  15,600/.  made  annually  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  from  whose  funds  the  clergy  in  Upper 
Canada  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  maintained ; 
that  the  expectation  of  Sir  John  Colborne  has  not 
been  realised,  neither  indeed  can  be  for  many  years 
(the  present  interest  arising  from  the  clergy  reserves 
sales  scarcely  exceeding  2000/.) ;  that  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  withdrawal  of  this  annual  aid  were 
most  injurious,  the  remote  ones  plainly  subversive  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  province ;  that,  on  urgent 
representations  being  made,  the  imperial  government 
acceded  to  the  plan  of  making  the  crown  revenues  of 
the  province  chargeable  with  such  a  portion  of  the 
incomes  of  the  missionaries  as  might  fail  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  proceeds  of  the  clergy  reserves;  that 
this  measure  of  most  urgent  necessity  contained,  how- 
ever, two  stipulations  plainly  detrimental,  if  not  de- 
structive, to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church — viz.  that 
the  successors  of  the  existing  clergy  should  have  no 
provision,  and  that  any  increase  of  funds  which  might 
arise  from  the  sales  of  the  clergy  reserves  should  be 
devoted,  not  to  the  indispensable  addition  of  ministers 
according  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  population,  but 
to  relieve  the  crown  revenues  of  the  province  ;  that, 
in  consequence,  at  a  time  when,  from  the  vast  influx 
of  poor  emigrants  from  the  parent  state,  additional 
succour  was  needed  by  the  Church  to  fulfil  its  high 
duties  to  the  people,  a  sudden  and  insurmountable 


obstacle  was  raised  to  its  future  usefulness ;  that  several 
of  the  clergy  have  been  released  from  their  earthly 
labours,  and  their  places  remain  unoccupied ;  that 
hundreds  of  new  settlements,  composed  exclusively 
of  indigent  persons,  have  reiterated  their  urgent  de- 
mands for  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  ;  that,  on  the 
lowest  computation,  100,000  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  utterly  destitute  of  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  that  these  individuals  are  located  in  distant 
places,  accessible  chiefly  through  the  worst  possible 
roads  ;  that,  according  to  the  declared  opinion  of  the 
late  Rev.  Bishop  of  Quebec,  supported  by  the  written 
testimony  of  many  of  the  clergy,  one  hundred  tra- 
velling missionaries  at  least  are  needed  for  the  pre- 
sent exigencies  of  the  Church  ;  that  the  Church  of 
England  in  Upper  Canada,  moreover,  is  suflering 
incalculable  injury  from  the  need  of  a  resident  bishop, 
it  being  obviously  impossible  that  one  bishop  (of 
Montreal)  should  execute  the  functions  of  the  episco- 
pate over  a  territory  of  1400  miles  in  extent,  and  con- 
taining a  population  of  more  than  one  million  of  souls ; 
that  her  majesty's  government  have  expressed  their 
readiness  to  issue  the  royal  mandate  for  the  con- 
secration of  a  bishop  exclusively  for  Upper  Canada, 
but  have  distinctly  refused  to  grant  him  an  income ; 
that  the  nation,  having  chosen  the  divinely  appointed 
episcopacy  of  the  Church  of  England  for  its  religion, 
appear  bound,  at  least  in  all  cases  where  the  poverty 
of  the  people,  as  in  Upper  Canada,  obviously  requires 
it,  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  all  its  ordi- 
nances ;  that  the  refusal  to  do  so  must  issue,  although 
your  petitioner  is  far  from  imputing  any  such  inten- 
tion to  her  majesty's  government,  in  a  continuous 
infringement  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the  poor  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  ;  that  Christians  of  every  other 
denomination  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  peculiar 
discipline  over  their  flocks;  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Upper  Canada  have  a  bishop  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  large  funds  also  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  priests,  independent  of  their  right  of  tithes  from 
their  own  people  ;  that  a  salaried  bishop  is  refused 
to  the  Church  of  England ;  that  thousands  of  her 
people  cannot,  therefore,  enter  into  the  privilege  of 
full  church-membership,  as  they  are  deprived  of  the 
rite  of  confirmation,  which  the  Church  holds  to  be 
of  apostolical  authority  and  usage  ;  that  numbers  of 
churches  are  yet  unconsecrated  ;  that  the  scattered 
clergy  are  without  an  overseer  and  counsellor,  and 
that,  unless  a  bishop  be  appointed,  and  effectual 
pecuniary  aid  be  given  to  him  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  the  clergy,  in  some  measure  proportionate  to  the 
wants  of  the  people,  until  the  clergy  reserves  be  suf- 
ficiently productive  to  afi"ord  them  a  decent  main- 
tenance, the  Established  Church  of  England  in  Upper 
Canada  must  decrease  in  efficiency,  and  her  members 
necessarily  lose  that  high  character  of  devotion  to 
the  time-hallowed  and  blood-bought  institutions  of 
the  land,  for  which  they  have  ever  been  distinguished. 
That  your  petitioner  humbly  submits  these  facts  to 
the  consideration  of  your  right  honourable  house, 
with  the  prayer  that  your  right  lionourable  house 
would  adopt  such  measures  as  the  urgency  of  the 
case  may  appear  to  require.  And  your  petitioner, 
as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

William  Rettuidge. 
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THE  COST  OF  FOLLOWING  CHRIST: 

^  Sermon, 

By  the  Rev,  Charles  Nicoll, 
Curate  of  Great  Cornard,  Suffolk. 
Matt.  viii.  19,  20. 
•'  A  certain  scribe  came  and  said  unto  him,  Master, 
I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.     And 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  tlie 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;   but  the   Son  of  Man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 

Our  blessed  Lord  had  just  been  performing 
one  of  those  acts  of  miraculous  power,  which 
established  at  once  the  Divine  authority  of 
his  mission  and  characterised  it  as  one  of 
love  and  mercy  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  to 
the  souls  of  men.  In  some  verses  preceding 
the  text,  we  read,  that  "  they  brought  unto 
him  many  that  were  possessed  of  devils  ;  and 
he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  word,  and 
healed  all  that  were  sick ;"  thus  fulfilling,  in 
a  twofold  sense,  the  prediction  of  the  prophet 
of  old,  "  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and 
bare  our  sicknesses :"  a  prediction  which, 
though  primarily  intended  by  Isaiah  to  apply 
to  the  spiritual  maladies  of  men,  is  here 
adopted  by  the  evangelist  to  signify  the 
removal  of  their  corporeal  afflictions,  con- 
sidering the  miraculous  healing  of  the  body 
as  an  emblem  of  the  soul's  salvation.  To 
his  compassion  the  mourner,  the  sufferer, 
the  sinner,  never  appealed  in  vain.  It  was 
his  appointed  office,  and  faithfully  and  per- 
severingly  did  he  discharge  it,  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted  —  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the 
blind — to  set  at  liberty  them  that  w'ere 
bruised.  From  the  first  day  of  his  public 
ministry,  to  the  closing  scene  of  his  life,  he 
vras  employed  in  the  ceaseless  exercise  of 
benevolence  ;  ever  preferring  to  his  own  ease 
and  wants  the  pressing  necessities  of  others, 
and  delighting  to  make  his  power  as  the  Son 
of  God,  subservient  to  the  benefit  of  man. 

After  the  work  of  love  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  "  when  he  saw  great  multitudes 
about  him,  he  gave  commandment  to  depart 
to  the  other  side ;"  seeking,  perhaps,  that 
retirement  for  meditation  and  prayer  which 
often  succeeded  some  similar  display  of  his 
Divine  powers ;  or,  it  may  be,  willing  to  put 
to  the  proof  the  faith  and  zeal  of  those  who 
surrounded  him,  and  who,  doubtless,  were 
loud  in  their  expressions  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration, crying  out,  as  on  another  occasion, 
"  He  hath  done  all  things  well ;  he  maketh 
both  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to 
speak." 

It  was  then  that  "  a  certain  scribe,"  press- 
ing forward  from  the  crowd,  struck  with 
apparent  conviction  at  the  wonderful  works 
which  had  been  done,  "  came,  and  said  unto 
him,  Master,  I  will  follow  thee  whitherso- 


ever thou  goest."  However  extraordinary 
the  circumstances  which  had  just  occurred, 
and  therefore  likely  to  call  forth  such  an 
avowal,  we  yet  cannot  fail  being  struck  with 
its  boldness  and  determination,  especially  if 
we  consider  the  character  of  the  individual 
who  thus  voluntarily  professed  his  purpose  of 
self- dedication,  without  condition  or  reserve. 
It  was  not  one  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  mul- 
titude who  followed  Jesus  from  place  to 
place,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  his  doc- 
trines, and  idle  curiosity  to  witness  his 
miracles  :  it  was  a  man  of  learning  and  autho- 
rity— one  of  that  class  who  were  the  com- 
missioned teachers  and  rulers  of  the  nation, 
of  whom  few  ever  came  to  the  Saviour  but 
for  the  purpose  of  insulting  or  ensnaring  him. 
When  we  read  of  such  a  person,  gifted  with 
pre-eminent  advantages  amongst  his  coun- 
trymen, thus  coming  forward,  and  openly 
renouncing  sect,  and  station,  and  power,  and 
devoting  himself  to  the  cause  of  a  new  guide, 
an  innovator  upon  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
his  own  class,  and  one  whose  doctrines,  as 
proclaimed  so  lately  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  were  directly  opposed  to  the  system 
of  morality  upheld  by  the  party  to  which  he 
was  attached,  we  must  feel  inclined  to  applaud 
his  noble  and  generous  conduct,  and  to  give 
him  credit  as  an  example  of  enlightened  zeal 
and  disinterested  self-denial.  Such,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  our  first  impression,  had 
we  been  present  at  the  scene  before  us.  But 
our  Lord,  who  ^aw  not  as  man  seeth,  *'  unto 
whom  all  hearts  were  open,  and  from  whom 
no  secrets  were  hid,"  penetrated  at  a  glance 
into  the  state  of  his  mind.  He  detected  the 
worldliness,  the  selfishness,  the  meanness  of 
his  motives,  the  rashness  and  vanity  of  his 
professions ;  he  knew  that  his  zeal  was  but 
the  cloak  of  his  ambition,  and  sprung  from 
a  hope  of  sharing  in  the  temporal  advantages 
which,  he  trusted,  this  wonder-working 
Teacher  would  confer  on  those  who  declared 
themselves  betimes  his  disciples. 

It  was  the  perfect  knowledge  which  he  had 
of  the  secret  thoughts  and  feelings  of  this 
eager  candidate  for  his  discipleship,  which 
drew  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord  the  brief  but 
memorable  confession  recorded  in  the  latter 
words  of  our  text,  exhibiting  a  more  affecting 
picture  of  complete  and  unmerited  destitution, 
of  meek  endurance  and  unmurmuring  resig- 
nation, than  the  world  has  ever  been,  or  ever 
again  can  be,  called  upon  to  admire :  "  The 
foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head."  Though  Scripture 
history  records  not  the  effect  produced  on 
the  scribe  by  such  an  unexpected  announce- 
ment, its  very  silence  may  be  considered  con- 
clusive as  to  the  result.     We  may  imagine 
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his  astonishment  and  dismay  at  the  reception 
wliich  he  encountered,  and  the  sacrifice 
required'  to  prove  his  sincerity.  His  new- 
born zeal  was  damped,  his  courage  failed,  and 
his  vehement  resolutions  fled  away  before  the 
*'  fiery  trial"  which  awaited  him.  We  hear 
of  him  no  more.  He  returned,  we  may  con- 
clude, to  his  old  acquaintances  and  his  former 
employments. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  apply  to  our  own 
improvement  the  lessons  which  this  short 
but  interesting  incident  suggests. 

In  the  character  of  the  scribe,  whose  con- 
duct we  have  been  considering,  there  are 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  professing 
Christians  of  the  present  day ;  and  we  may 
well  fear  that  there  are  not  a  few  in  this,  as 
in  every  congregation,  to  whom  they  may 
with  no  injustice  be  applied.  May  God  send 
home  with  power  to  our  hearts  the  reflec- 
tions which  may  arise  from  this  subject,  that 
no  worldly  hinderance  may  ever  hereafter 
discourage  us  from  following  Christ,  and  no 
worldly  advantage  ever  induce  us  to  forsake 
him! 

We  may  learn,  in  the  first  place,  from  this 
narrative,  that  no  mere  profession,  however 
high  and  sounding  —  no  mere  lip-service, 
however  devout  in  expression  —  can,  for  a 
moment,  deceive  an  omniscient  and  heart- 
searching  God.  Impelled  by  some  sudden 
conviction,  arising  from  unlooked-for  preser- 
vation from  appalling  accident,  or  unhoped- 
for recovery  from  protracted  sickness,  either 
in  the  case  of  others  or  of  ourselves — 
pricked  to  the  heart  by  an  impressive  and 
awakening  sermon  in  God's  house,  from  the 
lips  of  his  appointed  minister  —  and  con- 
science-stricken at  the  remembrance  of  our 
many  and  grievous  sins,  committed  daily  and 
hourly  against  a  just  and  holy  God,  unre- 
pented  of  and  unforgiven, — under  any,  or  all 
of  these  impressions,  we  may  have  been  in- 
duced, even  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  to 
acknowledge  our  guilt  and  misery,  and  to 
resolve  with  the  prodigal  to  "  arise,  and  go  to 
our  Father,  and  say  unto  him.  Father^,  I  have 
sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and 
am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  :" 
"  Lord,  save  me !  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
me  1"  "  If  I  have  done  iniquity,  I  will  do  no 
more."  Such,  in  the  moment  of  conviction, 
may  have  been  our  vows  and  resolutions ; 
but  hastily  and  inconsiderately  formed,  they 
have  taken  no  deep  root  in  the  heart,  and 
faded  away,  with  the  occasion  that  called 
them  forth,  before  the  earliest  and  most  tri- 
fling object  that  addressed  itself  to  our  senses. 
We  may,  again,  have  adopted  the  strictest 
observance  of  every  religious  duty,  not  for 
the  sake  of  pleasing  and  obeying  God,  but 
to  favour  some  worldly  projects,  or  to  win 


the  applause  and  admiration  of  our  fellow- 
men  ;  or  as  a  cloak  more  eflTectually  to  con- 
ceal the  accomplishment  of  unlawful  pur- 
poses, or  the  indulgence  of  unhallowed  pas- 
sions. Or  it  may  be,  that,  setting  aside  such 
base  and  unholy  objects,  in  our  excessive 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  we  may  have  che- 
rished a  spirit  of  pride  and  self-righteousness 

—  a  spirit  the  most  entirely  offensive  in  his 
sight,  —  and,  from  the  pinnacle  of  our  own 
fancied  superiority,  have  looked  down  with 
contempt  on  the  humbler  pretensions  of  our 
neighbour,  congratulating  ourselves  with  the 
pharisee  of  old,  "God,  I  thank  thee  that  I 
am  not  as  other  men  are ;"  or,  in  a  kindred 
spirit,  "Stand  by  thyself;  come  not  near  me, 
for  I  am  holier  than  thou."  In  these,  and  in 
every  other  similar  case,  be  assured,  my  bre- 
thren, that  He  before  whom  "  all  things  are 
naked  and  open,"  has  detected  the  hidden 
motive,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  which  prompts 
each  thought,  and  word,  and  act,  as  well  as 
the  ends  which  we  seek  to  compass.  We 
may  flatter  ourselves  that  we  deceive  the 
world,  we  may  even  succeed  in  imposing 
upon  our  own  hearts ;  but  to  deceive  the 
Omniscient  were  as  hopeless  as  it  is  impos- 
sible :  "  Hell  and  destruction  are  before  the 
Lord  ;  how  much  more,  then,  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  men  !"  He  will  receive  our 
offers  of  service,  our  professions  of  regard, 
if  they  have  nothing  beyond  words  to  recom- 
mend them,  with  the  same  coolness  and  in- 
difference that  he  did  those  of  the  scribe 
before  us. 

We  may  further  learn  from  this  passage 
of  Scripture  history,  that  it  behoves  them 
who  would  follow  Christ  in  earnestness  and 
truth,  "  to  sit  down  first,  and  count  the  cost." 
It  is  to  no  life  of  temporal  pleasure  or  com- 
fort, to  no  pre-eminence  of  rank  or  station, 
to  no  prospect  of  worldly  ease  or  profit,  that 
his  service  introduces  us.  "  Through  much 
tribulation  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God;"  by  troubles,  and  sorrows,  and  pri- 
vations, and  sufferings,  must  our  faith  be 
tried,  and  our  "  souls  be  purified."  Content 
must  we  be,  if  God  so  will  it,  cheerfully  to 
forego  our  present  interests  and  advantages 

—  to  sacrifice  our  inclinations  and  enjoy- 
ments—  to  resign  all  that  is  most  dear  to  us 
on  earth,  cost  what  it  may  ;  and  more,  to  be 
ready  at  the  same  bidding  to  take  up  in  the 
stead  of  them  pain  and  affliction,  dishonour, 
and  toil,  and  loss  —  to  abide  shame,  and  ill- 
will,  and  contempt,  esteeming  the  reproach 
of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of 
the  world  ;  nay,  to  lay  down  life  itself,  should 
such  a  sacrifice  be  required  at  our  hands. 
These  are  the  terms,  the  inevitable  condi- 
tions, of  our  Christian  calling ;  and  unless 
we  consider  well  with  ourselves  beforehand 
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the  difficulties  which  it  involves,  the  self- 
denial  and  self-devotion  which  it  demands, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  disposition  we  feel 
to  '^  come  up  to  the  price  of  it,"  and  the  con- 
stancy and  strength  of  mind  we  possess  for 
the  undertaking,  it  is  unreasonable,  my  bre- 
thren— it  is  useless,  to  think  of  professing 
ourselves  the  followers  of  Christ  according 
to  the  Gospel  requirement. 

Is  this  a  hard  saying  ?  At  least,  it  is  not  a 
novel  one.  From  earliest  youth  we  have 
been  taught  the  same  lesson,  which  expe- 
rience has  only  served  to  confirm,  that  the 
life  of  a  Christian,  within  and  without,  is  a 
state  of  continual  warfare.  Christ  himself 
forewarned  his  first  disciples,  and,  through 
them,  all  his  faithful  servants  to  the  end  of 
time,  that  thus  it  should  be.  He  never  de- 
ceived them  with  flattering  hopes,  or  raised 
expectations  which  he  knew  could  never  be 
realised.  He  led  them  to  look  for  crosses 
and  troubles,  as  long  as  they  were  in  this 
troublesome  world :  "  in  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation."  He  told  them  that  he  sent 
them  forth  "  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  ;" 
that  their  enemies  should  "  deliver  them  up 
to  be  afiiicted,  and  should  kill  them  ;  that 
they  should  be  hated  of  all  men  for  his  name's 
sake."  So  anxious  was  he  to  prevent  the 
least  apprehension  that  he  had  deceived  them, 
that  he  bids  them  take  notice  that  he  had 
foretold  to  them  what  should  happen :  "  But 
these  things  have  I  told  you,  that  when  the 
time  shall  come,  ye  may  remember  that  I 
told  you  of  them."  And  what  was  their  con- 
duct after  his  departure  into  heaven?  Did 
they  shrink  from  the  trials  which  awaited 
them?  Never  had  men  to  contend  with  more 
violent  opposition,  or  more  bitter  persecu- 
tion, than  they  had  while  engaged  in  propa- 
gating the  religion  of  Christ.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  them,  "  they  were  made  a 
spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  unto  angels, 
and  unto  men  ;"  they  were  "  made  as  the 
filth  of  the  earth,  and  as  the  off-scouring  of 
all  things  unto  this  day."  Yet  their  faith 
failed  not :  "  though  troubled  on  every  side, 
they  were  not  distressed ;  though  perplexed, 
they  were  not  in  despair."  They  counted 
not  their  lives  dear  in  the  cause  of  Christ ; 
and  at  last  sealed  with  their  blood  their  tes- 
timony to  that  Gospel  which  it  was  their 
dearest  object  to  maintain  and  to  promulgate. 
In  all  they  did  and  suffered,  they  acted  from 
the  purest  and  most  disinterested  motives  : 
*'  Not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  was  in 
me,"  was  their  constant  language.  Neither 
the  love  of  wealth,  nor  of  fame,  nor  of  human 
applause,  but  a  far  nobler  principle,  con- 
strained them ;  "  because,"  they  said,  "  we 
thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were 
all  dead  ;  and  that  He  died  for  all,  that  they 


which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for 
them,  and  rose  again." 

Such  is  the  real  spirit  of  the  injunction 
so  often  repeated  from  the  Saviour's  lips  — 
'*  He  that  forsake  th  not  all  he  hath,  and 
taketh  up  his  cross,  cannot  be  my  disciple." 
But  it  was  not  in  this  spirit  that  the  scribe 
applied  to  Christ ;  it  is  evident  that  he  little 
understood  the  nature  of  the  engagement 
which  he  appeared  so  eager  to  undertake, 
or  his  own  heart  which  suggested  the  appli- 
cation ;  and  the  discouraging  reply  with  which 
his  offer  was  received  and  his  interested 
views  repressed,  must  have  filled  him  with 
surprise  and  disappointment. 

•  Let  us,  my  brethren,  be  warned  by  his 
example.  Follow  the  Lord  we  must,  if  we 
would  hope  to  obtain,  what  every  Christian 
is  tremblingly  looking  forward  to  when  this 
life  is  ended,  a  blissful  inheritance  in  the 
world  to  come.  Let  us,  then,  search  and 
examine  our  hearts  whether  the  motives 
which  influence  us,  the  ends  we  aim  at,  and 
the  means  we  adopt  to  attain  them,  are  such 
as  we  would  not  fear  to  submit  to  the  scrutiny 
of  God  and  man.  We  cannot  plead  ignorance 
as  to  the  obligations  which  our  Christian  pro- 
fession imposes  upon  us  :  they  are  laid  down 
in  the  word  of  truth  so  clearly  and  simply, 
and  enforced  so  strongly,  that  no  man  can 
"  err  therein,"  either  through  want  of  light 
or  want  of  encouragement.  No  Saviour,  in- 
deed, now  walks  the  earth,  to  recommend  his 
precepts  by  the  Divine  accents  of  his  own 
voice,  to  illustrate  them  by  his  own  example, 
or  to  cheer  and  animate  the  fainting  disciple 
by  his  presence  and  approval ;  but,  though 
no  longer  visible  in  the  flesh,  he  still  from 
his  throne  on  high  beholds  every  faithful 
servant  in  his  toilsome  pilgrimage — watches 
over  him  with  a  parent's  care  and  tender- 
ness—  speaks  peace,  his  own  blessed  peace, 
his  dying  legacy,  to  his  drooping  spirit — 
and  holds  up  before  his  eyes  the  unfading 
*'  crown  of  life"  which  awaits  the  "  faithful 
unto  death  "  in  everlasting  glory.  And  as  he 
protects,  and  will  surely  recompense  his  sin- 
cere and  devoted  followers,  so  is  it  no  less 
certain,  that  they  who,  professing  to  have 
entered  into  his  service,  still  continue  slaves 
to  the  world — who,  instead  of  renouncing  its 
vanities  and  temptations  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion, on  the  contrary  make  religion  only 
subordinate  to  the  pleasures  and  interests  of 
the  world,  —  shall  not  escape  the  reward 
which  their  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  de- 
serve. They  may  support  the  character 
through  life,  and  even  go  down  to  their 
graves  with  the  credit  and  reputation  of 
having  acted  as  good  Christians ;  but  "  the 
day"  will  reveal   them.      When  summoned 
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before  the  throne  of  judgment,  with  what 
face  will  they  approach  their  injured  Saviour, 
and  what  sentence  will  an  accusing  conscience 
lead  them  to  expect  ?  Surely  that  which  they 
have  often,  doubtless,  read  in  his  own  re- 
corded words  :  "  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that 
day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in 
thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out 
devils?  and  in  thy  name  have  done  many 
wonderful  works  ?  And  then  1  will  profess 
unto  them,  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from 
me,  ye  that  work  iniquity."  And  he  will 
add,  '*  Cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servants  into 
outer  darkness^  where  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth." 

And  now,  my  brethren,  it  remains  that  you 
decide  with  yourselves  amongst  which  of 
these  two  classes  you  will  cast  your  lot, 
amongst  which  you  would  be  content  to  be 
found,  "^  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in 
his  glory"  to  collect  his  scattered  flock,  and 
to  "  separate  his  sheep  from  the  goats." 
Remember,  Christ  seeks  to  compel  by  vio- 
lence no  man  to  embrace  his  service  ;  neither 
is  it  his  object  to  allure  men  by  worldly  temp- 
tations to  profess  outwardly  what  they  do  not 
inwardly  believe.  We  know,  too,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  difficulties,  disadvantages,  and 
possible  dangers,  which  attend  the  real  and 
sincere  professor  of  religion  in  this  life;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  glorious  and  blessed  recom- 
pense which  it  will  assuredly  meet  in  the 
next.  The  decision  is  left  to  our  own  free 
choice ;  *'  choose  we  this  day  whom  we  will 
serve  :"  and  can  we  hesitate  ?  Can  we  for 
one  moment  waver  in  our  resolution  ?  Can 
we  for  one  moment  forget  our  obligation  to 
Him  who,  setting  us  an  example  of  self-denial 
as  far  beyond  our  poor  weak  natures  to  imi- 
tate as  our  finite  faculties  to  conceive,  left  the 
glory  of  heaven  and  the  bosom  of  his  Father, 
"  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,"  and 
humbled  himself  to  all  the  wants  and  weak- 
nesses of  humanity,  "  even  to  the  death  upon 
the  cross,"  for  us  miserable  sinners,  who  lay 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  that  so 
he  might  make  us  the  children  of  God,  and 
exalt  us  to  everlasting  life  ?  When  we  think 
of  the  poverty  and  destitution,  the  ingrati- 
tude, insult,  and  persecution,  the  "  shame 
and  spitting,"  to  which  he  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted during  his  short  ministry  on  earth,  for 
our  sakes,  and  for  our  salvation  when,  by  no 
other  means  it  could  be  effected, — shall  we 
complain  of,  and  shrink  from,  the  compara- 
tively "  light  and  momentary  afflictions " 
which  encounter  us  in  ourjourney  heavenward, 
and  which,  if  we  are  not  "  offended  and  fall 
away,"  shall  work  for  us  an  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory  ?  Oh,  think  not  any 
thing  too  much  to  undergo  whereby  you  may 
"  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Son  of 


God !"  Reckon  not  any  earthly  consideration 
of  so  much  consequence  as  to  let  it  tempt 
you  to  do  any  thing  to  forfeit  the  joys  pro- 
mised to  Christ's  "  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vants !"  Nor,  my  brethren,  fear  that  you 
will  be  left  to  struggle  and  to  suffer  alone 
and  unsupported.  Of  your  own  helplessness 
and  insufficiency  to  do  any  thing  as  of  your- 
selves, you  must  be  painfully  convinced. 
"  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  Not  by  might, 
or  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts."  "  Without  me,"  saith  the  Saviour, 
"  ye  can  do  nothing."  But,  blessed  for  ever 
be  his  name,  ye  can  do  all  things  through 
Him  that  strengtheneth  you  ;  his  grace  is 
sufficient  for  you  ;  and,  supported  by  it,  you 
can  become  more  than  conquerors.  Pray 
fervently,  pray  daily,  for  this  inestimable 
gift,  and  be  sure  it  will  not  be  withheld  ;  you 
have  your  Saviour's  own  promise  that  it  shall 
not ;  his  arm  is  not  shortened,  nor  his  ear 
turned  away.  O  cleave  to  him,  then,  through 
good  and  ill,  with  an  honest,  stedfast,  and 
undivided  heart.  Follow  him  on  earth,  that 
he  may  acknowledge  you  in  heaven.  Though 
your  lot,  like  his,  be  one  of  toil  and  trial,  un- 
relieved by  one  ray  of  earthly  comfort,  one 
hour  of  ease  and  security,  uncheered  by  the 
sympathy  of  human  friendship,  and  depend- 
ing for  your  daily  subsistence  on  the  casual 
ministration  of  strangers,  still  endure,  still 
persevere ;  fail  not,  faint  not ;  fix  your  eyes 
stedfastly  on  Him  who  hath  led  the  way 
through  the  grave  to  heaven  ;  the  end  is  at 
hand,  your  home  is  in  view.  In  you,  at  last, 
shall  the  promise  be  realised — "  to  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my 
throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set 
down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne."  You 
have  suffered  with  Christ,  you  shall  also 
reign  with  him,  in  bliss  unspeakable  and 
eternal  glory. 

Grant,  blessed  Saviour,  in  thy  mercy,  that 
this  may  be  the  inheritance  hereafter  of  every 
individual  in  this  assembly  ;  and  to  thee  be 
the  praise  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


THE  RIVER  JORDAN.* 

When  Moses  sent  the  twelve  spies  to  search  the  land 
of  Canaan,  they  entered  direct  from  the  "Wilderness  of 
Sin,  by  the  south,  towards  Hebron,  where  existed  no 
obstruction  in  the  nature  of  the  country.  But  when, 
after  their  forty  years'  wanderings,  the  Israelites  were 
brought  by  the  eastern  border  of  Edom,  through  the 
land  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  the  river  Jordan 
formed  a  natural  barrier,  neces^sary  to  be  surmounted. 
They  approached  it  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
mouth,  where  it  had  acquired  its  greatest  depth  and 
breadth.  When  we  consider  that  this  was  the  only 
river  of  the  country,  that  it  had  run  upwards  of  100 
miles  from  its  source,  and  was  the  depository  of  num- 
berless  streams,   formed   and   replenished   from   the 

•  From  Latrobe's  Scripture  Illustrations.    Seeleys,  1S38. 
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brooks  and  waters  which  ran  out  of  the  hills,  we  may 
conceive  that  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  Jordan  to 
so  large  a  multitude  was  of  no  ordinary  character — 
the  more  so,  as  it  separated  a  hostile  territory. 

The  Jordan  is  said  to  take  its  rise  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Libanus,  near  the  town  of  Cffisarea  Philippi,  or 
Dan ;  hence  the  name  Jor-dan,  the  river  of  Dan. 
Sandys,  upon  the  authority  of  Josephus,  patronises  an 
idea,  which  has  since  been  exploded,  that  "  he  fetcheth 
his  birthe  from  Phiala,  a  round  deep  well,  120  fur- 
longs off,"  and  after  a  subterraneous  course,  rises  near 
Cajsarea  Philippi.  From  this  tov.n  it  takes  a  south- 
ward direction  ;  and,  having  joined  the  Baneas,  passes 
successively  through  the  lakes  Merom  (the  ancient 
Semechonitis)  and  Tiberias.  Then,  with  many  wind- 
ings, "  as  if  to  delay  its  ill  destinie,  it  glides  through 
the  plains  of  Jericho,  not  far  below  where  that  city 
stood,  and  is  at  length  devoured  by  that  cursed  lake 
Asphaltites,  so  named  of  the  bitumen  which  it  vomit- 
eth."  Before  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
tlie  Jordan  probably  continued  its  course  to  the  lied 
Sea.  It  is  now  engulphed  in  the  salt  lake,  which  has 
no  visible  outlet  for  its  waters — a  phenomenon  no- 
ticed in  two  other  salt  lakes  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  Lake  Aral.  The  former,  though 
receiving  some  very  large  rivers,  is  supposed,  from 
appearances  on  its  shores,  to  be  at  present  lower  in 
its  level  than  at  a  former  period. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  been 
for  centuries  so  completely  shut  up,  that  the  course 
which  the  Jordan  took  before  the  formation  of  the 
Salt  Lake  has  been  discovered  only  within  these  few 
years.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  ter- 
minates in  a  bay,  with  some  marsh  ground  beyond, 
which  is  occasionally  overflowed  (Ez.  xlvii.  11).  Upon 
this  opens  a  valley,  termed  the  Wady  Araba,  first 
discovered  by  Burckhardt,  who  crossed  it,  and  latterly 
traversed  by  M.  Laborde  and  his  companions  from 
the  Red  Sea  upwards  to  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty- 
two  leagues,  about  half  its  extent.  "  Wady  Araba," 
says  this  latter  traveller,  "  since  it  has  been  deserted 
by  the  river,  has  become  encumbered  in  some  parts 
with  heaps  of  sand  ;  but  enclosed  as  it  is  between 
mountains  of  granite  or  porphyry,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  its  natural  and  ancient  direction."  In 
corroboration  of  the  fact,  that  the  Jordan  thus  origi- 
nally flowed  by  the  Wady  Araba  to  the  Elanitic  gulf 
of  the  Red  Sea,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  name 
given  in  the  present  day  to  this  valley  is  the  same  as 
that  by  which  the  Jordan  enters.  Both  are  termed 
El  Ghor,  which  is  a  descriptive  name  for  one  class  of 
valleys.  Tiie  probability  is,  "  that  the  descriptive 
appellation  dates  from  the  time  when  the  whole  was 
one  fruitful  valley,  and  that  the  name  of  Ghor  has 
survived  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  origi- 
nally given." 

The  general  character  of  the  Jordan  is  not  probably 
greatly  changed  since  Joshua  with  the  Israelites 
approached  the  fords  or  passages  about  two  miles 
from  the  mouth.  Like  all  rivers  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, its  volume  of  waters  varies  according  to  the 
season.  The  melting  of  the  snows  on  Lebanon  swells 
the  stream,  which  encroaches  upon  the  quantity  of 
jungle  that  covers  its  banks,  forcing  the  wild  beasts 
that  have  their  dens  there  to  go  up  from  the  swellings 
of  Jordan  (Jos.  iii.  15  ;  Jer.  xii.  5  ;  xlix.  19).  There 
have  thus  been  formed  two  banks ;  one,  according  to 
Maundrel,  a  furlong's  distance  from  ihe  other.  At 
present  the  river,  however  flooded,  is  said  never  to 
reach  the  outer  bank  ;  probably,  as  Maundrel  suggests, 
from  the  bod  of  the  stream  being  deepened.  In  the 
summer,  the  level  of  the  river  is  about  ten  feet  below 
the  inner  bank;  and  as  the  average  height  of  the  upper 
bank  has  been  estimated  at  fifteen  feet,  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  full  twenty-five  feet  below  the  general  level 
of  the  plain.  Its  "  swellings"  occur  between  the  end 
of  January  and  March,  and  rise  nine  or  ten  feet  at  the 


fords ;  where  the  rush  of  its  waters  is  considerable, 
though  the  depth  and  breadth  are  variously  ostimated 
by  travellers.  The  rapidity  of  the  current  under  any 
circumstances  renders  the  fords  dangerous. 

The  outer  bank  is  described  by  more  modern  tra- 
vellers as  forming  **  a  lower  valley,"  within  the  vale 
of  Jordan,  which  comprises  the  plain  between  the 
mountains  of  Judea  on  the  west,  and  those  of  Arabia 
on  the  east.  This  plain  is  in  some  parts  ten  miles 
broad,  but  the  inner  valley  varies  from  a  mile  to  a 
furlong  in  breadth.  "  The  lower  valley,"  says  Burck- 
hardt,  "  is  covered  with  high  trees  of  a  luxuriant  ver- 
dure, which  alFord  a  striking  contrast  with  the  sandy 
slopes  that  border  it  on  both  sides.  The  river,  where 
we  passed  it,  was  about  eighty  paces  broad,  and  about 
three  feet  deep  ;  but  this  was  in  the  midst  of  summer. 
In  the  winter  it  inundates  the  plain  in  the  bottom  of 
the  narrow  valley,  but  never  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
upper  plain  of  the  Ghor,  wliich  is  at  least  above  forty 
feet  above  tiie  level  of  the  river."  Hence,  though  the 
Jordan  at  this  part  be  in  ordinary  seasons  fordable, 
the  miracle  wrought  by  God  was  not  only  in  attesta- 
tion of  his  power  for  the  terror  of  his  enemies,  but 
a  measure  of  mercy  to  the  immense  multitude  whom 
Joshua  led  over :  the  more  so,  as  they  crossed  it  at  the 
time  of  the  barley  harvest,  when  the  Jordan  over- 
flowed all  its  banks  (Jos.  iii.  15). 

But  other  associations  of  equal,  or  yet  greater  inter- 
est, are  connected  with  these  passages.  Here  the 
waters  were  divided  hither  and  thither  by  Elijah,  and 
again  by  Elisha  on  his  return  after  the  ascension 
(2  Kings,  ii.).  Here  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  washed  for 
the  cleansing  of  his  leprosy — here,  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  Israelites  crossed,  called  Bethabara  (the 
place  of  passing  over),  John  baptised  —  and  here  our 
blessed  Lord  was  acknowledged,  by  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit,  as  the  beloved  Son  of  his  Father  (Matt.  iii. ; 
John,  i.  28).  Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  be  conceived 
more  picturesque  than  these  shores  —  tamarisks,  ole- 
anders, and  willows,  springing  from  the  very  water's 
edge.  Lamartine  describes  it  as  "  one  continued 
grassplat  of  the  brightest  green,  with  tufts  and  rushes 
in  blossom,  and  bulbous  plants,  whose  large  and  bril- 
liant corollas  enameled  the  grass,  and  the  foot  of 
trees,  with  stars  of  every  colour.  There  were  groves 
of  tall  and  slender  shrubs,  whose  branches  fell  back 
like  plumes  over  their  numerous  trunks  ;  lofty  Persian 
poplars  with  light  foliage,  not  rising  into  pyramids 
like  ours,  but  spreading  their  branches  freely  on  every 
side,  as  nervous  as  the  oak,  and  with  bark  which  glit- 
tered sntooth  and  white  in  the  changing  rays  of  the 
morning  sun;  forests  of  willow  of  every  species;  and 
tall  osiers,  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate 
them,  so  closely  were  they  interwoven  by  innumerable 
liane-plants,  which  crept  round  their  roots,  and  twist- 
ing from  stem  to  stem,  formed  an  inextricable  net- 
work between  them." 

The  merit  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places  would 
be  considered  very  defective,  if  the  devotee  should 
return  without  having  bathed  in  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan.  After  the  Easter  festival  an  annual  proces- 
sion is  made  to  the  river  by  hosts  of  pilgrims  ;  and  as 
the  intermediate  country  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jordan  is  unsafe,  they'  are  attended  by  a  military 
escort,  accompanied  frequently  by  the  governor  him- 
self. The  place  chosen  is  the  supposed  site  of  our 
Lord's  baptism  ;  and  as  a  diflerence  of  opinion  exists 
between  the  Latins  and  Greeks  upon  this  subject,  the 
former  maintaining  that  the  event  took  place  some 
miles  higher  up  the  stream  than  the  fords,  each  class 
bathe  at  their  respective  places.  No  sooner  do  they 
reach  the  stream  than  men,  women,  and  children, 
rush  to  the  water  in  a  mingled  crowd  ;  the  men  fre- 
quently in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  the  women  impro- 
perly exposed.  Some,  in  imitation  of  Christ's  bap- 
tism, have  water  poured  on  their  heads ;  and  the 
children   are   plunged  under  the  water  like  lambs. 
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The  place  where  the  Greeks  bathe  is  represented  by 
Mr.  Thomson  as  most  unsuitable.  "  The  banks  are 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  very  muddy ;  while  the 
current  is  astonishingly  rapid,  and  at  least  ten  feet 
deep.  It  required  the  most  expert  swimmers  to  cross  it 
at  all ;  and  one  less  skilled  would  be  inevitably  carried 
away,  as  we  had  melancholy  proof.  Two  Christians 
and  a  Turk,  who  had  ventured  too  far,  were  drowned 
without  the  possibility  of  rescue;  and  the  wonder  is, 
that  many  more  did  not  share  the  same  fate,  where 
thousands  were  bathing  at  once.  This  sad  accident 
produced  very  little  sensation  amongst  the  pilgrims. 
In  fact,  this  pilgrimaging  seems  to  obliterate  every 
benevolent  feeling  from  the  heart.  When  we  left 
Jerusalem,  the  guard  immediately  in  front  of  me,  in 
coercing  his  horse,  fired  off  his  pistol,  and  shot  a 
woman  dead ;  yet  I  never  heard  the  affair  named  after- 
wards but  with  levity.  And  as  we  came  along,  if  any 
poor  woman  was  unhorsed,  and  rolled  down  among  the 
rocks,  it  called  forth  nothing  but  loud  laughter  from 
the  passing  crowd.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  nothing 
but  unmixed  evil  results  from  these  foolish  pilgrim- 
asfcs." 


LITURGICAL  HINTS.— No.  LXVIL 

"  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest?" — Acts,  viii.  SO. 
St.  Luke  the  Evangelist. 
The  Collect  is  a  prayer  for  spiritual  health. 

(L)  "  '  Almighty  God,  who  calledst  Luke  the  physi- 
cian, whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel,  to  be  an  evangelist 
and  physician  of  the  soul.'  The  collect  particularises 
St.  Luke  as  having  his  *  praise  in  the  Gospel.'  The 
expression  is  adopted  from  St.  Paul,  who  speaks  of 
him  as  *  the  brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel, 
throughout  all  the  churches'  (2  Cor.  viii.  18).  The 
praise  'is  well  applied ;  for  though,  like  St.  Mark,  he 
was  not  an  apostle  ,  yet  what  he  wrote  is  of  apostolic 
authority,  having  the  approbation  of  St.  Paul:  a  fact 
which  is  amply  confirmed  by  Origen  and  Irenaeus, 
two  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  '  Of  St.  Luke,  the 
Scriptures  only  tell  us  that  he  was  a  physician,  a  con- 
stant companion  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  To  these  few  facts  the  diligent  inquiry  of 
the  ancient  fathers  has  only  been  able  to  add,  that  he 
was  born  at  Antioch,  the  chief  city  of  Syria ;  that  he 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  preaching  and 
miracles  of  St.  Paul;  that  he  remained  with  St.  Paul 
to  the  very  hour  of  his  martyrdom  ;  that  he  afterwards 
preached  the  Gospel  in  many  different  and  distant 
countries ;  and  at  last  was  put  to  death  for  his  faith 
in  Christ,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Yet 
from  the  little  which  is  known  of  St.  Luke,  his  situa- 
tion in  life,  his  talents,  his  character  and  conduct, 
a  very  useful  lesson  may  be  drawn,  which  may  prove 
to  you  how  wisely  our  Church  has  acted  in  thus,  at 
stated  seasons,  calling  to  mind  the  names  and  works 
of  these  worthies  of  ancient  times ;  and  that  there  is 
not  one  of  those  days  which  she  has  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  saints  which  does  not  aftbrd  to  those 
who  devoutly  improve  it,  an  additional  confirmation 
of  their  faith,  and  an  additional  motive  to  godliness."  * 
(2.)  "  '  May  it  please  thee,  that,  by  the  wholesome 
medicines  of  the  doctrine  delivered  by  him,  all  the 
diseases  of  our  souls  may  be  healed,  through  the 
merits  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.' 
The  evangelist  having  been  a  physician,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  consider  his  spiritual  ministry  as  a 
ministration  of  medicine  to  the  soul.  Christ  himself 
frequently  used  the  same  figure  of  speech  ;  and  when 
he  healed  all  manner  of  hodilij  sickness  and  disease, 
took  occasion  to  signify  that  one  intention,  in  such 
merciful  healing,  was  to  shew  men  that,  by  the  exer- 

•  Bp.  Heber's  Parish  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  (Sermon  for  St.  Luke's 
Day). 


cise  of  the  same  power,  he  could  heal  the  diseases  of 
the  soul — could  pardon  the  penitent,  and  raise  the 
dead  in  sin  to  a  life  of  holiness  and  peace.  *  Whether 
is  it  easier  to  say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  or  to 
say,  Rise  up  and  walk?'  The  Gospel  directs  the 
wounded  conscience  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  gracious 
Friend  and  Physician,  who  *  healeth  the  stroke  of  its 
wound,'  and  giveth  medicine  to  heal  its  sickness.  The 
word  itself,  '  Jesus,'  means  a  healer,  and  is  applied 
most  appropriately  to  the  Son  of  God ;  for  it  is  by 
healing  us  of  the  wound  of  sin,  that  he  heals  us  of  the 
sting  of  death.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  little  even 
professing  Christians  apply  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  in 
this  view  of  them,  as  a  medicine  to  heal  their  sick- 
ness. If  my  reader  unhappily  be  of  the  number  of 
those  who  do  thus  neglect  the  Gospel,  his  neglect 
must  arise  from  this,  that  although,  in  the  empliatic 
language  of  the  prophet,  '  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and 
the  whole  heart  faint,'  he  does  not  feel  his  sickness. 
From  so  awful  a  state  let  him  awake !  He  is  in  a 
sleep  —  a  torpor;  a  racking  disease  is  at  his  heart, 
which,  by  its  very  force,  sinks  him  into  insensibility. 
'  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick.'  The  soul  must  feci  its  sickness  —  must 
feel  itself  under  the  disease  of  sin;  it  will  then  apply 
the  remedy.  Nor  will  its  application  be  vain.  The 
raptures  of  the  dying  man,  to  whom  the  physician 
should  unexpectedly  give  hopes  of  prolonged  exist- 
ence, are  but  feeble  compared  to  the  joy  of  him  who, 
conscious  that  he  needs  a  physician  for  his  soul, 
applies  the  appointed  remedy :  '  as  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.'  "* 

The  Epistle  is  2  Tim.  iv.  5-15.  In  expectation  of 
shortly  suffering  a  cruel  death  under  the  Roman 
emperor  Nero,  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  written  this 
letter  to  Timothy ;  and  in  the  portion  of  it  selected 
for  this  day,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  now  ready  to 
be  offered ;  as  conscious  that  **  he  had  fought  a  good 
fight ;"  that  he  had  "  finished  his  course,  and  kept  the 
faith  ;"  and  that  "  a  crown  of  righteousness  was  laid 
up  for  him  evermore."  But  amid  these  expectations 
of  death,  and  supported  by  these  hopes  of  happiness 
and  immortality,  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
appears  to  have  given  him  no  small  disturbance  and 
disquiet:  the  absence  or  backwardness  of  those  friends 
on  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  for  defence 
and  comfort  in  the  hour  of  distress,  whom  his  preach- 
ing had  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  who  had 
been  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  glorious  cause  of  the 
Gospel.  But  there  is  one  friend  whom  he  excepts 
from  the  charge,  and  who  now,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, was  the  partner  of  all  his  toils  and  dangers 
—  Luke,  the  beloved  physician  —  Luke,  the  disciple 
whose  praise  was  in  the  Gospel;  Luke  was  with  him 
still  —  his  servant,  his  friend,  his  counsellor.  From 
the  day  when  he  first  went  into  Macedonia,  he  had 
been  with  him  in  the  perils  of  his  journey,  in  the 
tumult  at  Jerusalem,  in  his  bonds,  in  his  sliipwreck ; 
and  now,  in  his  last  fiery  trial,  Luke  was  with  him. 
We  know  not  the  extent  of  those  sacrifices  of  repu- 
tation, of  extended  practice,  of  wealth  and  infiuence, 
which  an  able  physician  in  the  chief  city  of  Syria  may 
have  made,  in  becoming  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  we  are  sure,  that,  in  the  then  situation  of  the 
Church,  St.  Luke  could  not  have  gained,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  by  joining  himself  to  the  wandering 
and  persecuted  fortunes  of  such  men  as  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  And  when  we  see  him  persevering  throug^i 
along  life  of  toil  and  distress!  n  the  cause  which  he 
had  thus  begun,  we  may  well  blush  for  our  own  un- 
steadiness, who,  with  n«  worldly  hinderance  worth  the 
name,  and  often  with  many  strong  worldly  encourage- 
ments to  continue  stedfast  in  a  consistent  discharge 
of  our  duty,  are  yet  so  often  led  .astray  from  our  first 
love  by  the  merest  trifles  of  convenience,  popularity, 
or  amusement. 

•  James  on  the  Collects. 
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The  Gospel  (Luke,  x.  1-7)  describes  the  commis- 
sion which  Christ  gave  to  the  seventy  disciples  to 
prejich  tlie  (Jospel,  and  to  confirm  it  by  miracles. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  this  by  the  other  evangelists; 
but  the  instructions  here  given  them  are  much  the 
same  with  those  given  to  the  twelve. 


Cf)e  Cabinet. 

The  consequential  Ciiuistian.  —  What  a  mourn- 
ful spectacle  is  a  consequential  Christian !  How  can  a 
man  be  at  once  sensible  of  his  importance  and  his 
nothingness  ?  Yet  the  general  bearing,  alas,  of  too 
many  high  professors  in  the  Church  of  Christ  exhibits 
this  strange  inconsistency.  A  consequential  Chris- 
tian !  a  man  who  solemnly  vows  in  his  closet  to  set 
forth  the  praise  of  God  only,  and  in  society  is  ever 
trumpeting  his  own  ;  a  man  who  professes  the  utmost 
respect  for  age  and  authority,  and  yet  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  either  when  bent  on  displaying  himself;  a 
man  who  thinks  he  is  willing  to  defer  to  the  opinion 
of  others  in  matters  of  indifference,  and  yet  obstinately 
maintains  his  own  as  often  as  opportunity  offers ; 
a  man  who  professes  to  place  his  delights  in  the  least 
esteemed  of  God's  saints,  and  yet  overlooks  all  but 
the  favoured  few  whom  he  thinks  deserving  of  his  con- 
sideration ;  one  who  imagines  that  he  can  enter  with 
readiness  into  others*  plans,  and  yet  never  heartily 
joins  in  any  in  which  he  is  not  himself  the  prime 
mover. — Rev.  Henry  Favghan,  late  vicar  of  Criclchowel. 

The  Value  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity. — 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  difficulty  in  steering  between  the 
opposite  extremes  of  attributing  too  much  or  too 
little  value  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  It  is  easy  to 
say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  stream  is  purest  at  no 
great  distance  from  its  source,  and,  on  the  other,  that 
the  world  is  much  more  enlightened  now  than  it  was 
eighteen  centuries  ago.  The  latter  statement,  how- 
ever, may  be  fully  acknowledged  to  be  true,  and  yet 
may  prove  nothing  as  to  the  weight  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  authority  of  the  earlier  ages.  We  do  not 
appeal  to  the  primitive  Christians  for  their  knowledge 
or  their  opinions  of  matters  upon  which  the  world  is 
now  more  enlightened  ;  but  a  question  arises,  whether 
the  world  is  really  more  enlightened  upon  those  points 
with  which  the  primitive  Christians  were  specially 
concerned.  These  points  are  the  doctrines  which  are 
essential  to  be  believed,  as  contained  in  the  Gospel,  and 
the  method  which  is  most  likely  to  be  successful  for 
spreading  them  through  the  world.  Whether  these 
two  points  were  imperfectly  understood  by  the  early 
Christians,  and  whether  they  have  received  more  light 
from  the  discoveries  of  succeeding  ages,  are  questions 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  answer,  if  we  rightly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  Christian  revelation.  The  one 
word  revelation  seems  not  suited  to  lead  us  to  expect 
that  the  matters  which  have  been  revealed  would 
require,  or  could  even  admit,  successive  illustrations 
and  improvements,  from  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  becoming  more  developed.  If  Christianity  had 
been  merely  a  system  of  moral  precepts,  which  human 
reason  had  imagined  and  arranged,  the  system  might 
undoubtedly  be  rendered  more  and  more  perfect  as 
the  world  continued  to  advance.  But  if  the  scheme  of 
Christian  redemption  was  not  only  revealed  by  God, 
but  every  part  of  it  was  eftected  by  the  agency  of  God, 
without  man  knowing  any  thing  concerning  it  until  it 
was  thus  effected  and  revealed,  it  seems  impossible 
that  such  a  system  could  be  modified  or  improved  by 
later  and  successive  discoveries.  Now  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  the  apostles  themselves  had  the  fullest 
and  clearest  understanding  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
preached ;  it  might,  perhaps,  be  said,  when  their  in- 
spiration is  taken  into  the  account,  that  no  Christians 
have  had  their  minds  equally  enliglitened  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel ;  so  that  the  revelation  was,  in 


its  very  commencement,  full  and  complete  ;  and  to 
say,  that  we  are  more  enlightened  now  as  to  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  would  be  the  same  as  to  say,  that  a  ray 
of  light  is  purer  and  brighter  when  it  has  reached  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  than  when  it  was  first  emitted 
from  the  sun. — Rev.  Dr.  Burton. 


^oetrj). 

THE  DEATH-BELL.« 

Toll  on,  toll  on ! 
A  son  of  man  is  passing  to  his  rest; 
A  wayward  child  hath  sought  its  parent  breast : 

Toll  on,  toll  on  ! 

.  Bear  on  the  dead  : 
On  the  dark  bier  the  home-come  wanderer  lies ; 
Dimm'd  is  the  lustre  of  those  rayless  eyes, 
Their  light  is  fied. 

On,  slowly  on : 
The  varying  dreams  of  love,  of  pride,  of  power  ; 
The  aspiring  hopes  of  many  a  lofty  hour, 

With  him  are  gone. 

Tread  soft  and  light : 
That  palsied  heart  no  more  with  life  is  warm  ; 
The  quickening  essence  from  that  silent  form 

Hath  wing'd  its  flight! 

Look  on  him  now  : 
The  cold,  still  torpor  of  the  ice-bound  wave. 
The  chilling  signet  of  the  opening  grave, 

Is  on  that  brow. 

But,  on  !  toll  on  ! 
A  struggling  spirit  is  at  length  unbound — 
A  wearied  pilgrim  hath  a  resting  found  : 

Toll  on,  toll  on  I 

Voice  of  the  tomb  ! 
A  thousand  hearts  thy  awful  notes  have  stirr'd, 
A  thousand  years  thy  deep-ton'd  sum.mons  heard 

Sound  forth  the  doom. 

"  Man,  thou  must  die  !" 
So,  prophet-like,  would  seem  the  fearful  knell 
To  the  chill'd  heart  th'  unerring  fate  to  tell, 

"  All,  all  must  die." 

Stern  tolls  thy  chime  : 
The  funeral  herald  of  the  warrior  brave, 
Whom  glory's  halo  lighteth  to  the  grave 

In  life's  full  prime. 

*  From  "  The  Cobourg  (U.  C.)  Church."— We  arc  glad  to 
think  that  such  a  useful  paper  is  circulated  in  the  Canadas. 
The  editors,  we  perceive,  draw  largely  on  our  pages.  They 
are  at  full  liberty  to  do  so;  and  we  shall  be  truly  glad  if 
any  extract  may  benefit  their  readers.  In  a  work  recently 
published,  "  Six  Years  in  the  Bush;  or,  Extracts  from  the 
Journal  of  a  Settler  in  Upper  Canada,"  we  find  the  following 
testimony  borne  to  the  utility  of  the  "  Church  of  England 
Magazine,"  in  a  district  where  the  means  of  grace  were  scanty  : 
— "  Before  the  erection  of  the  church,  and  since,  when  no  duly 
appointed  minister  can  be  procured,  one  or  other  of  the  educated 
settlers  have  always  been  accustomed  to  read  prayers  and  a  ser- 
mon to  the  rest :  and  here  I  must  acknowledge  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  conductors  of  the  '  Church  of  England  M.agazine,* 
whose  useful  labours  have  alTorded  us  both  instruction  and 
Ijrofit ;  and  from  whose  pages  I  have  often  selected  a  useful  arid 
interesting  sermon,  when  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  officiate." 
—Ed. 
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As  when  alone 
The  stranger  bendeth  to  the  quiet  tomb, 
Nor  mourner's  voice  for  his  unheeded  doom, 

Save  thy  deep  tone. 

Near,  oh  !  too  near 
The  gathering  voices  of  a  thousand  graves, 
Like  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  sullen  waves. 

Awe-struck  I  hear. 

They  call  too  plain — 
"Fond  soul,  come  down  from  thine  unearthly  dreams; 
Thy  fancied  might,  thy  visionary  schemes. 
Alike  are  vain. 

"  For  what  art  thou  ? 
True  friends  and  kindred  once  were  by  thy  side, 
Brave  hearts,  flush' d  high  with  hope  and  youthful 
pride, — 

Where  are  they  now  ? 

"  Strive  up  no  more  : 
The  lingering  sands  now  shiver  in  thy  glass. 
Earth  and  its  visions  as  a  dream  will  pass, 

And  all  is  o'er." 

Why  bring  again 
The  empty  shadows  of  each  vain  regret. 
The  buried  hopes  of  life  remember'd  yet, 

The  chilling  strain  ? 

Oft  hast  thou  swept 
The  slumbering  heart-strings  of  the  faithful  breast, 
And  wak'd  sad  music  from  their  broken  rest. 

That  long  had  slept. 

Deep  joys  long  fled : 
The  bitterness  of  death  again  is  prov'd  ; 
The  cold  earth  closing  o'er  the  lost,  the  lov'd. 

The  early  dead ! 

Break  not  their  sleep  : 
From  their  deep  quiet  home  no  murmurs  rise  ; 
The  tears  are  passing  from  the  mourner's  eyes  — 

Must  they  still  weep  ? 

Thine  hopes  recall : 
My  soul !  the  dark,  cold  grave  is  not  for  thee ; 
Thou  from  the  slimy  earth-worm's  crawl  art  free, 

Earth  is  not  all ! 

.  Eternity ! 
Thy  light  is  flashing  through  the  mortal  gloom, 
Thy  star  is  bright  beyond  the  craving  tomb  — 
We  die  for  thee ! 

Toll  on,  toll  on ! 
Joy  to  the  wanderer  in  his  resting  found, 
Joy  to  the  spirit  from  its  chain  unbound : 

Toll  on,  toll  on ! 
Toronto,  1838. 


The  Seven  Sleepers. — The  Seven  Sleepers  are 
celebrated  over  the  East  both  by  Christians  and 
Mohammedans  :  their  legend  has  found  favour  even 
with  some  Romish  divines ;  for  father  Maracci  calls 
Hottinger  "  a  monster  of  impiety,  and  the  very  scum 
of  heresy,"  because  he  treats  it  as  apocryphal.  It  is, 
however,  but  justice  to  add,  that  Baronius,  in  his 
Martyrology,  regards  the  account  as  a  fable.     The 


legend  is  related  with  many  variations ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  that  which  has  been  most  gene- 
rally received.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decius 
there  were  seven  Christian  youths  of  noble  birth  at 
Ephesus,  who  fled  from  that  city  on  account  of  the 
idolatry  of  its  inhabitants.  As  a  reward  for  their 
piety,  God  protected  them  from  the  general  perse- 
cution then  about  to  burst  forth,  and  directed  them  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  cave,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Hakim. 
As  they  proceeded  towards  this  place  of  refuge,  they 
were  followed  by  their  dog  Katmir,  and  attempted  to 
drive  him  back;  but  God  gave  the  animal  the  power 
of  speech,  and  he  said,  "  I  love  those  who  love  God ; 
therefore  go  to  sleep,  and  I  will  guard  you."  When 
the  young  men  entered  the  cave,  God  caused  a  deep 
sleep  to  fall  upon  them,  which  lasted  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  During  all  this  time  Divine  Pro- 
vidence watched  over  them ;  the  light  of  the  sun  was 
turned  away  from  their  cave ;  their  dog,  an  ever- 
watchful  guardian,  sat  at  the  entrance  with  his  fore- 
paws  extended ;  a  divine  terror  fell  on  all  who 
approached  the  place ;  and  the  seven  youths  were 
taught  to  turn  in  their  sleep,  that  they  might  not  be 
injured  by  remaining  too  long  on  one  side.  When 
they  were  permitted  to  awake,  supposing  that  they 
had  only  slept  part  of  a  day,  they  deputed  one  of  their 
number  to  go  into  the  city  and  purchase  provisions ; 
when  he  offered  some  antiquated  coin  in  payment, 
it  was  imagined  that  he  had  found  a  treasure,  and 
he  was  brought  before  the  sovereign.  When  the  news 
of  the  prodigy  spread  abroad,  both  prince  and  people 
hasted  to  the  cave ;  the  seven  youths  related  their 
story,  after  which  God  ordained  that  they  should  die. 
The  prince  ordered  that  they  should  be  buried  in  the 
valley,  and  a  chapel  erected  over  their  tomb.  The 
Mussulmans  regard  the  Seven  Sleepers  as  personages 
of  great  importance,  ranking  next  to  the  prophets : 
they  have  equal  reverence  for  the  dog ;  they  write  his 
name  as  a  talisman  on  their  letters  ;  they  believe  him 
to  be  one  of  the  five  animals  that  will  be  admitted 
into  Paradise  ;*  and  their  proverbial  sarcasm  on  a 
miser  is,  that  he  would  not  throw  a  bone  to  the  dog  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers. — Taylor's  History  of  Mohammed  ism. 

*  The  other  four  are,  the  ram  which  Abraham  sacrificed 
instead  of  Isaac,  Balaam's  ass,  tlie  ass  on  which  Christ  made  his 
triumpliant  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  miile  on  which 
Mohammed  rode  to  heaven. 
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MEEKNESS  AND  PEACE  THE  FOUNDATION 
OF  HOLINESS  AND  HAPPINESS. 

By  THE  Rev.  Henry  Woodward,  A.M. 
Rector  of  Fethard,  Diocese  of  Cashel. 

Human  happiness  is  a  lofty  structure;  but 
it  must  have  a  proportionately  deep  foun- 
dation. The  same  I  would  say  of  Christian 
holiness.  But  can  holiness  and  happiness 
be  thus  spoken  of  as  two?  Are  they  not 
rather  both  one  pure  effluence  from  God  ? 
Are  they  not,  in  character  and  essence,  inse- 
parably and  unchangeably  united?  Are  they 
not  but  different  names  for  the  same  glorious 
image  of  God  upon  the  soul  ?  I  answer,  that 
whether  in  the  reality  of  things  they  be  dis- 
tinct entities,  or  only  one  bright  object  under 
different  aspects,  it  may  be  well  for  practical 
purposes  to  separate  them  in  thought ;  and  to 
consider  them,  the  one  as  the  combination  of 
all  gracious  influences,  and  the  other  as  the 
concentration  of  all  the  blessings  that  invariably 
attend  them.  In  this  separate  view,  each  must 
be  supposed  to  rest  on  its  own  foundation  ; 
nor  can  we  be  at  a  loss  to  find  what  those  foun- 
dations are.  The  lofty  pillars  of  holiness 
and  happiness  rest  upon  the  bases,  the  former 
of  meekness,  and  the  latter  of  peace.  And 
that  the  correspondence  which  I  have  noticed 
subsists  between  these  two — namely,  that  the 
one  is  the  grace,  and  the  other  its  attendant 
blessing, — we  can  assert  upon  the  plainest 
warrant  of  Scripture.  "  The  meek,"  says 
the  Psalmist,  ''  shall  inherit  the  earth ;  and 
shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of 
peace."  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,"  says 
the  blessed  Jesus,  <'  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls." 
VOL.  v.— NO.  cxxix. 


That  meekness  is  the  foundation  on  which 
a  holy  frame  of  soul  is  built,  is  not  a  matter 
of  idle  speculation.  It  is  a  truth  of  deep 
and  practical  importance ;  a  secret  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  those  who  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness.  Prayer,  it  will  at  once 
be  granted,  is  the  great  instrument  of  holy 
living.  God  forbid  that  I  should  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  it.  But  we  must  do  more  than 
pray.  We  must  co-operate  with  him  to 
whom  we  pray.  We  must  labour  together 
with  God.  We  must  set  our  own  hands  and 
hearts  to  the  work ;  or  our  souls  will  not 
become  the  abode  of  God's  most  holy  Spirit. 
Do  we  desire,  then,  in  that  secret  region 
which  lies  within  us,  to  *'  find  out  a  place 
for  the  temple  of  the  Lord  :  an  habitation  for 
the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  ?"  On  meekness 
we  must  build  the  structure.  And  here  I 
would  appeal  for  proof  to  those  who  alone 
are  competent  witnesses ;  to  men  of  expe- 
rience in  the  things  of  God.  But,  in  order 
to  come  home  to  that  experience,  I  would 
vary  the  similitude ;  and  as  I  before  re- 
sembled holiness  to  a  temple  ascending  from 
the  earth,  I  would  now  compare  it  to  a  chain 
let  down  from  heaven  ;  the  lowest  link  of 
the  latter  corresponding  with  the  foundation- 
stone  on  which  the  former  rests.  I  would 
ask  the  man  who  knows  his  own  heart,  and 
is  no  stranger  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
Christian  life,  whether,  at  least  in  its  earlier 
stages,  he  has  not  at  times  felt  his  own 
bosom  disordered  and  disturbed  1  Whether 
trials  and  temptations,  crosses  in  business, 
domestic  cares,  family  irritations,  home  vex- 
ations, and  the  strife  of  tongues  ;  whether 
the  sudden  incursion  and  untoward  combi- 
nation of  exciting  causes  and  perplexing  cir- 
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cumstances, — have  not  sometimes  rushed  like 
a  torrent  upon  his  soul,  borne  down  the  bar- 
riers of  its  patience,  and  filled  it  with  un- 
happy, and  what  he  well  knew  to  be  unholy 
tempers  ?  Yes,  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that 
many  a  child  of  God,  who,  out  of  these 
depths,  can  cry  Abba,  Father,  has,  in  seasons 
of  peculiar  trial,  been  brought  thus  low,  and 
been  thus  humbled  in  the  dust.  And,  as  if 
to  debase  him  one  step  lower,  it  is  a  known 
fact,  that  when  the  angry  passions  are  in 
motion,  the  sensual  ones  are,  by  a  subtle 
association  and  evil  sympathy,  let  loose,  as 
if  to  shew  what  man  is  when  he  has  grieved 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  when  the  presence  of 
God  has  left  him.  I  would  ask  the  unhappy 
sinner,  when  all  the  graces  that  adorned  his 
soul  are  scattered  in  wild  confusion  around 
him,  and  not  one  stone  of  that  which  lately 
was  a  house  of  prayer  is  left  upon  another  : 
and  when,  having  like  the  prodigal  come  vb 
himself,  "  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water- 
brook,"  so  does  his  soid  long  for  that  trea- 
sure which  it  has  lost,  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  that  temple  which  it  has  defiled  and 
levelled  in  the  dust^ — I  would  ask  him  what 
foundation  he  can  lay,  or,  to  employ  the 
kindred  illustration,  what  link  of  the  celestial 
chain  he  can  take  hold  of?  In  such  extre- 
mity he  must  (need  it  be  said  ?)  fly  for  par- 
don to  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  plead  through 
his  merits  for  "  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need."  But  he  must  himself  *'  arise  and 
build  :"  he  must,  as  I  have  already  said,  act 
his  own  part^  and  be  aiding  and  assisting  in 
his  own  recovery.  Let  us  suppose  such  a 
one  thus  saying  within  himself,  "  O  my 
soul,  how  shall  I  ascend  from  these  deep 
waters  ?  Where  shall  I  direct  my  faltering 
steps,  and  make  my  first  essay  ?  By  what 
faint  and  feeble  effort  shall  I  begin  ?  Which 
of  those  graces  which  I  have  abused  and 
forfeited  shall  I  endeavour,  weak  and 
wretched  as  I  am,  now  to  exercise?"  At 
such  a  moment,  meekness  offers  herself  as 
the  lowest  link  of  the  celestial  chain,  and 
invites  the  trembling  penitent  to  lay  hold  on 
her.  Like  Him  in  whom  all  meekness  dwelt, 
she  seems  to  say,  "  Come  unto  me,  thou  that 
travailest  and  art  heavy  laden."  All  this  is, 
I  again  repeat  it,  matter  of  experience  ;  and 
none  but  those  who  have  felt  these  things 
can  know  them.  But  I  would  ask.  What 
other  grace  can  the  soul,  brought  to  the  last 
stage  of  spiritual  impotence  and  disease, 
resolve,  with  any  encouragement  of  hope,  at 
once  to  practise  ?  Shall  it  say,  "  I  will  be 
humble  ?"  If  this  mean  humility  of  heart, 
how  can  a  man,  in  his  utmost  weakness, 
grapple  with  pride,  the  tyrant  of  the  human 
breast  ?  Or,  if  it  be  humility  of  conduct,  no 
present   call   may  demand    its   exercise,   or 


opportunity  present  itself  of  taking  the  lowest 
room.  Shall  the  penitent  resolve  to  make 
himself  pure  ?  Alas  !  who  can  cleanse  the 
heart  but  God  alone  ?  Can  the  slave  of 
fleshly  desires  evoke  the  spirit  of  liberty 
within  him,  and  scatter  the  fogs  and  mists 
that  lie  upon  his  soul  ?  Or  shall  we  say, 
"  I  will  henceforth  dwell  in  love  ?"  If  he 
mean  thereby  that  sweet  affection  which  fills 
the  heart  with  joy,  as  well  might  he  say,  I 
will  "  ascend  into  heaven,  to  bring  Christ 
down  from  above ;"  or  I  will  **  descend  into 
the  deep,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the 
dead."  But  if  it  be  love  in  outward  exercise, 
and  acts  of  kindness,  it  is  perhaps  the  bit- 
terest ingredient  in  that  cup  of  misery  which 
the  sinner  has  mingled  for  himself,  that  his 
fretfulness  and  impatience  have  offended 
friends,  have  wounded  the  feelings  and 
alienated  the  hearts  of  those  around  him  ; 
so  that  kindnesses  would  be  now  rejected  as 
uncalled  for,  unwelcome,  and  ill-timed. 

It  is  true,  that  "  every  good  gift  and  every 
perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  lights;"  but  still,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  the  soul,  however  weak, 
must  feel  meekness  to  be,  as  no  other  grace 
is,  in  its  power.  It  requires  no  efforts  of  the 
mind ;  it  implies  no  strong  resistance  of 
temptation  ;  it  waits  for  no  marked  occasions 
to  call  it  forth.  It  can  be  employed  in  the 
smallest  matters,  and  find  abundant  room  for 
exercise  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  life,  and 
in  the  details  that  fill  up  each  successive  day. 
For  every  hour  affords  us  opportunities  of 
restraining  the  over-eager  movements  of  the 
mind — each  hasty  expression  of  the  tongue, 
or  manifestation,  however  trifling,  of  unkind 
and  ungentle  feeling.  Such  is  meekness  ; 
and  he  that  desires  it  cannot  fail  to  make  the 
treasure  his.  Let  those  whose  breasts  have 
been  disturbed  and  agitated  try  this  balm, 
and  they  will  find  it  a  certain  cure.  It  is 
by  meekness  that  the  mind  recruits  its  powers 
and  gathers  strength  for  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  and  more  arduous  graces.  It  is  by 
meekness  that  offended  and  wounded  friends 
are  reconciled.  It  is  by  meekness  that  the 
distempered  soul  is  healed,  and  its  spiritual 
health  regained.  Hence  it  is  that  our  Lord 
connects  those  two  beatitudes  together  — 
*'  Blessed  are  the  meek  :  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  earth.  Blessed  are  they  which  do 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  :  for 
they  shall  be  filled."  When  the  soul  is  re- 
stored to  health,  the  appetite  for  its  conna- 
tural food  returns.  It  is  so  with  the  body. 
But  all  earthly  things  are  out  of  course. 
Instinctive  tendencies  may  point,  and  only 
miss  the  mark,  and  find  their  calculations 
false ;  desires  may  be  felt,  only  that  they 
may  recoil  upon  themselves  ;  we  may  hun- 
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ger  and  thirst,  without  being  satisfied.  But 
in  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  it  is  not  so.  There 
no  disruption  has  disturbed  the  order,  no 
discords  invade  tlic  harmony  of  that  system, 
which  remains  as  God  at  first  created  it,  the 
copy  of  his  own  nature,  the  transcript  of  his 
all-perfect  mind.  There  are  no  failures  nor 
disappointments.  There  to  wish,  is  to  enjoy; 
and  to  love,  is  to  possess.  There  all  things 
meet  the  object  for  which  they  were  formed, 
and  fall  into  the  place  for  which  they  were 
framed  and  fitted.  There,  in  a  word,  to 
desire  holiness  is  to  be  holy;  to  love  God 
is  to  dwell  in  God  and  God  in  us. 

Peace,  I  have  already  observed,  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  happiness  as  the  founda- 
tion grace  of  meekness  does  to  sanctity.  But 
between  these  two  categories  the  correspond- 
ence is  so  fine,  and  the  boundaries  so  eva- 
nescent, that  (even  though  the  distinction  be 
not,  as  some  may  think,  altogether  artificial) 
it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  lines  of 
thought  respecting  them  from  so  entangling, 
that,  when  we  would  confine  ourselves  to 
one,  we  have  a  double  object  before  us.  I 
shall  therefore  abstain  from  dwelling  at 
large  upon  the  latter  consideration  ;  because, 
whatever  I  have  ascribed  to  meekness  can, 
with  scarce  the  change  or  modification  of  a 
single  word  or  thought,  be  predicated  of 
peace.  Enough  has  been  said,  I  trust,  to 
prove  that  he  that  desireth  to  live,  and  would 
see  good  days,  must  *'  seek  peace  and  ensue 
it."  But  few  men  will  value  things  till  they 
know  them  by  their  loss.  And  it  is  in  this 
view  principally  that  I  consider  affliction  as 
the  great  instrument  of  bringing  souls  to 
happiness.  In  all  the  pride  of  life,  and  youth, 
and  health,  men  aim  above  the  mark  of  peace  : 
joy,  and  brilliancy,  and  excitement — these 
are  the  airy  phantoms  they  pursue ;  these 
are  the  ideal  forms  of  bliss  which  fleet  before 
the  unsanctified  imagination  and  untutored 
fancy.  Men  would  gladly  light  upon  the 
flowery  bank  of  pleasure,  or  take  their  stand 
upon  the  sunny  hill  of  happiness,  but  utterly 
reject  the  sober  calculation  by  what  due  steps 
they  must  ascend.  All  happiness  which  is 
not  founded  in  peace  is  but  a  mockery.  Nor 
is  peace  itself  an  empty  name.  It  is  a  state 
of  mind — a  state  which  we  seldom  covet  till 
we  have  deeply  felt  its  want  —  a  level  which 
we  feel  but  little  anxiety  to  reach  till  we 
have  been  brought  below  it.  This  affliction 
does.  This  the  trials  of  the  world,  and  all 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  are  commissioned  to 
effect.  When  the  spirit  is  bowed  down  ; 
when  the  heart  is  burdened ;  when  the  soul 
is  vexed  and  disquieted  within  us, — then  we 
are  in  the  school  which  teaches  that  humility 
of  expectation  on  which  so  much  depends. 
Under  this  discipline  we  learn  to  know  the 


value  of  peace,  and  to  seek  for  it  as  for  hid 
treasures.  Beyond  it  we  do  not  look.  Our 
higliest  aspirations  rise  not  above  the  Psalm- 
ist's wish,  "  Oh !  that  I  had  wings  like  a 
dove  :  for  then  would  I  flee  away  and  be  at 
rest." 

We  know  not  the  kind  or  mode  of  happi- 
ness which  fills  the  breasts  of  angels.  And 
few  of  us,  alas  !  can,  by  our  own  experi- 
ence, tell  how  those  who  have  grown  in  early 
sanctity  run  their  race  rejoicing.  13ut  sure 
I  am,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  Christians 
are  utterly  astray  in  their  notions,  no  less 
than  in  their  search  of  happiness,  till  they 
have  learned  to  sigh,  and  pray,  and  labour 
for  peace.  This  is  the  foundation ;  but  let 
this  be  laid,  and  the  superstructure  will  rise. 
Such  is  God's  method.  He  giveth  grace  to 
the  humble.  "  For  thus  saith  the  Lord"  to 
the  seeking  soul,  "  Behold,  I  will  extend 
peace  to  her  like  a  river."  But  as  that  river 
flows,  the  tributary  streams  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness lend  their  aid,  and  mingle  with  its  flow, 
till  all,  uniting  in  one  full  tide  of  happiness, 
are  lost  in  the  parent  ocean.  These  are  the 
uses  of  affliction.  They  bring  us  low,  that 
we  may  be  exalted  in  due  time.  It  is  with 
the  tossed  and  driven  soul  which  longs  for 
peace,  as  with  the  mariner  in  the  storm.  He 
would  but  provoke  the  Providence  on  whom 
his  life  is  cast,  were  he,  amidst  the  horrors 
that  surround  him,  to  indulge  in  dreams  of 
pleasure  and  visions  of  delight.  No  :  deli- 
verance is  all  he  wants  and  all  he  asks  for. 
But  when  the  tempest  ceases,  and  all  is 
hushed  but  the  breath  of  the  light  breeze  that 
wafts  him  to  the  haven  where  he  would  be, 
at  the  still  small  voice  of  the  calm  all  nature 
rejoices ;  the  waves  subside,  the  mists  clear 
off  the  mountains,  and  returning  sunshine, 
the  image  of  God's  blessing,  creates  a  para- 
dise around  him.  Thus  does  happiness  fol- 
low in  the  train  of  peace.  Thus  is  she,  like 
''  nature's  kind  restorer,"  found  of  them  that 
seek  her  not. 


MOHAMMEDISM.— No.  III. 

Mohammed. 
Mohammed  was  born  at  Mecca,  about  a.d.  572.*  No 
small  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  his  lineajre ;  those 
among  his  followers  who  have  adverted  to  the  subject 
maintaining  that  he  was  of  exalted  birth  ;  the  contem- 
porary Christian  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  endea- 
vouring to  degrade  him  to  the  lowest  rank.  Abdallah, 
his  father,  it  would  appear,  however,  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Koreish  and  family  of  Hashem  —  one,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  the  highest  authority, — but  was  a  person  of 
small  property ;  and  dying  while  bis  son  was  an  infant, 

•  The  authors  who  have  written  Lives  of  Mohammed,  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  The  l)cst  Arabic  biograpliy 
yet  discovered  is  that  by  Abulfeda,  which  was  translated  into 
Latin  in  172;),  and  illustrated  with  copious  notes,  by  John 
Gagnier,  professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford.  —  Edinburgh  CaMnat 
Library. 
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left  him  as  a  patrimony  only  five  camels  and  one 
Ethiopian  slave.  While  only  six  years  of  age,  his 
mother,  Almena  or  Amina,  died.  She  is  by  some 
maintained  to  have  been  a  Jewess,  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  Sergius  the  Syrian  monk;  and  by  her  in- 
structions, though  not  of  long  continuance,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  her  son  was  saved  from  the  gross  idolatry 
which  prevailed  on  every  side,  and  imbibed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  unity.  Two  years  afterwards,  his 
grandfather,  Abdol  Motalleb,  died,  by  whom  he  was 
confided  to  the  care  of  Abu  Taleb,  his  uncle,  from 
whom  he  received  much  kindness,  which  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  requited  in  the  most  disinterested 
manner. 

Of  the  early  years  of  the  impostor,  we  know  scarcely 
any  thing.  Various  prodigies  are  said  to  have  pre- 
sented themselves  at  his  birth,  and  many  remarkable 
stories  are  related  concerning  his  youthful  days  ;  all 
of  which,  though  firmly  believed  by  his  followers, 
are,  of  course,  utterly  without  foundation,  but  serve 
to  contrast  strikingly  with  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel,  as  it  slightly  touches  on  the  growth  in 
wisdom  and  stature  of  the  child  Christ  Jesus.* 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  Mohammed  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  Syria  with  his  vmcle's  caravan  ;  and  at  four- 
teen to  have  served  under  his  uncle,  who  commanded 
the  troops  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  in  their  wars  against 
their  rivals.  How  often  he  visited  Syria  is  unknown. 
It  has  been  mentioned,  however,  that  he  tben  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  tenets  avowed  by  the 
Syrian  Christians.  By  the  interest  of  his  uncle  also 
he  was  appointed  the  factor  of  Kadijah,  an  opulent 
widow,  whom  he  ultimately  married,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  devoting,  until  that  of  forty,  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  commerce.  This  marriage,  which  was 
celebrated  with  the  utmost  pomp,  raised  him  to  inde- 
pendence, gave  him  an  important  influence,  and  doubt- 
less paved  the  way  to  that  ascendency  which  he 
gained  over  the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 

Mohammed  expressly  declared  that  he  was  totally 
ignorant  of  all  branches  of  learning  and  science,  and 
was  even  unable  to  write  or  read;  and  his  followers 
have  drawn  from  this  ignorance  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  the  religion  of 
which  he  was  the  founder.  It  is,  however,  scarcely 
credible  that  his  ignorance  was  such  as  it  is  described  ; 
and  several  of  his  followers  have  questioned  the  state- 
ment. If  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that  he  carried  on  for  a 
considerable  time  a  successful  commerce  in  Arabia 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  it  will  be  obvious  that  he 
must  have  been  in  some  measure  a  person  of  education,  f 

For  twelve  or  fifteen  years  after  his  marriage  little 
is  known  of  Mohammed.  He  retired  yearly  during 
the  month  Ramadan  to  meditate  in  the  caverns  of 
Mount  Hira  or  Hara,  near  Mecca.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  seasons  of  retirement  that  he  represented  him- 
self as  having  been  visited  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
instructed  by  him  as  to  the  reformation  of  the  reli- 
gious errors  so  prevalent  throughout  the  world,  espe- 
cially with  the  restoration  of  the  great  doctrine,  the 
unity  of  God.  It  was  when  forty  years  of  age  that  he 
took  upon  himself  to  publish  his  new  religion,  which 
is  described  by  the  single  word  Islam,  signifying 
resignation.  He  had  retired,  as  was  his  custom,  to 
the  caverns,  accompanied  by  some  servants ;  and  on 
the  25th  of  the  month  Ramadan,  the  night  styled  in 
the  Koran  Jl  Kadr,  or  the  Divine  decree,  Gabriel,  as 
he  artirmed,  descended  in  a  brilliant  form  too  dazzling 
to  behold,  holding  in  his  hand  a  book  brought  from 
the  seventh  heaven.     **  Read  !"   exclaimed   Gabriel. 

♦  The  two  apocryphal  gospels  of  tlie  infancy  of  our  Lord,  in 
like  manner,  present  a  remarkable  difference  in  this  respect 
from  the  true.  They  were  received  as  genuine  only  by  the 
Marcosians,  a  branch  of  the  sect  of  the  Gnostics,  in  tlie  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  and  were  known  to  Mohammed,  or  the 
compiler  of  the  Koran,  which  took  from  them  several  idle  tradi- 
tions concerning  Christ's  infancy.— /?Pi\  T.  H.  Home. 

t  See  note,  Mosheim,  cent.  vii.  part  i. 


"  I  cannot,"  replied  the  astonished  Mohammed. 
"  Read !"  again  cried  the  angel,  "  in  the  name  of 
God  the  Creator,  who  hath  formed  man,  and  taught 
him  the  use  of  the  pen,  and  lighted  up  his  soul  with  a 
ray  of  knowledge."  The  prophet  obeyed,  and  in- 
stantly a  voice  w^as  heard,  "  Mohammed !  thou  art  the 
apostle  of  God,  and  I  am  the  angel  GabrieV 

His  wife  was  the  first  to  whom  he  communicated 
this  circumstance  ;  and  she  believed,  or  pretended  to 
believe,  the  statements  made  by  him.  The  second 
proselyte  was  his  cousin  Ali,  a  lad  of  only  eleven 
years  of  age,  whom  he  had  brought  up  ;  the  other, 
Zaid,  a  slave.  "  The  next  and  most  important  of 
his  conversions  was  that  of  Abdallah,  surnamed  Abu 
Bekr,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Mecca — a  man  of  great 
influence,  who  zealously  embraced  the  new  religion  of 
Islam,  and  obtained  from  the  prophet  the  surname  of 
Al  Seddik,  the  faithful  witness;  and  who  subsequently 
became  the  first  of  the  caliphs." 

For  three  years,  during  which  period  he  affirmed 
that  he  was  favoured  with  many  Divine  revelations, 
Mohammed  instructed  his  converts  in  private,  fearing 
the  opposition  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  which  was 
likely  to  lose  influence,  as  well  as  money,  if  the 
teinple,  of  which  they  were  the  guardians,  fell  into 
disrepute.  At  length,  however,  he  resolved  openly 
to  promulgate  his  religion.  He  prepared  a  feast,  to 
which  he  invited  his  relations,  intending  to  declare 
to  them  his  Divine  mission;  but  the  assembly  was 
broken  up  before  he  could  do  so.  At  a  second  enter- 
tainment, however,  he  addressed  the  guests,  about 
forty  in  number.  He  pointed  out  to  them  the  iniquity 
and  unreasonableness  of  idolatry ;  descanted  on  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  unity ;  and  declared  his  own 
Divine  commission,  exclaiming,  "  Is  there  one  among 
you  who  will  be  my  lieutenant  and  coadjutor,  as  Aaron 
was  to  Moses?"  Ali,  seeing  the  others  hesitate,  im- 
mediately declared,  "  O  prophet  of  God,  I  will  be 
thy  servant,  and  destroy  those  who  dare  to  oppose 
thee."  Mohammed  immediately  invested  Ali  with 
the  ofiice.  Some  of  the  guests  were  persuaded  by 
the  prophet's  arguments ;  others  of  them,  however, 
turned  the  whole  into  ridicule. 

Mohammed  now  began  publicly  to  preach  his  doc- 
trines in  Mecca,  and  his  disciples  increased.  The 
tribe  of  Koreish,  however,  soon  took  the  alarm.  For 
a  time  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  ;  but  at  length  the 
persecution  rose  to  such  a  height,  that,  according  to 
their  own  traditions,  many  of  his  followers  fled  to 
Abyssinia,  where  they  were  protected  by  the  king; 
which  so  exasperated  the  Koreish,  that  they  i-esolved 
to  extirpate  the  new  religion.  The  prophet  himself 
found  refuge  with  his  uncle  at  Mecca.  It  was  re- 
solved, however,  that  he  should  be  put  to  death ;  and 
Omar,  subsequently  the  second  of  the  caliphs,  agreed 
to  perform  the  bloody  deed  ;  but  either  from  the  re- 
monstrance of  a  friend,  or  from  hearing  some  passages 
of  the  Koran,  he  was  induced  to  lay  aside  his  foul 
intention,  and  became  a  most  devoted  proselyte.  The 
cause  was  also  strengthened  by  Hamza,  the  uncle  of 
the  prophet,  becoming  his  follower. 

The  Koreish,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  prophet's 
mission,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Islam,  entered 
into  a  solemn  league  against  the  family  of  Hashem, 
engaging  themselves  not  to  intermarry  or  have  any 
communication  with  them.  This  covenant,  reduced 
to  writing,  was  preserved  in  the  Kaaba.  The  tribe 
consequently  was  divided  into  two  factions. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  mission  the  impostor  told 
Abu  Taleb,  that  God  had  shewn  his  displeasure  at 
this  covenant  by  causing  a  worm  to  eat  out  every 
word  of  it,  save  the  name  of  God,  Of  this  circum- 
stance he  had  received  some  private  information. 
Abu  went  immediately  to  the  Koreish,  stated  that 
this  was  the  case,  and  offered,  if  not  so,  to  deliver  up 
INIohammed  to  them ;  but  should  it  be  so,  he  bar- 
gained that  they  should  lay  aside  their  hostility.     Oa 
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an  examination  of  the  writing  it  was  proved  to  be 
true,  which  led  many  to  adopt  the  new  religion. 

Soon  after  this,  AbuTaleb  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  Kadijah.  This  year  is  con- 
sequently still  called  by  Mohammedans  the  7jcar  of 
mourning.  The  Koreish  began  to  renew  their  attacks, 
and  ]Mohammed  was  compelled  to  seek  shelter  at 
Tayef,  about  three  days'  journey,  or  sixty  miles,  to  the 
east  of  Mecca.  Though  at  first  well  received  in  this 
place,  he  was  ultimately  compelled  to  leave  it,  and 
return  to  his  native  city. 

The  sacred  month  arriving,  when  caravans  of  pil- 
grims congregated  at  Mecca,  to  these  he  announced 
his  divine  mission,  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  His 
exhortations  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  pilgrims 
from  Yatreb,  or  Medina.  This  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  occupied  by  two  distinct  classes  of 
persons — Jews  and  idolatrous  Arabs.  In  a  war  the 
former  had  been  reduced  to  slavery,  and  had  often 
exclaimed,  that  when  the  Messiah  came  they  should 
be  free.  To  the  pilgrims  of  Medina,  therefore,  he 
announced  himself  to  be  the  Messiah ;  declaring, 
however,  that  the  blessings  he  was  to  confer  were  to 
be  extended  to  all  who  received  him  as  their  prophet. 
On  their  return  these  pilgrims  became  zealous  pro- 
pagators of  the  new  faith,  which  began  to  take  deep 
root  at  Medina. 

Mohammed,  thus  finding  his  strength  increased, 
went  one  step  further  in  blasphemy  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  pretended  mission,  viz.  that  he  had  accom- 
panied the  angel  Gabriel  by  night  to  heaven,  where 
he  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  Almighty.  A 
declaration  so  monstrous  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his 
religion,  had  not  Abu  Bekr  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
people  to  believe  the  prophet's  assertion.  This  noc- 
turnal journey  is  termed  the  Mesra,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  most  rapturous  descriptions  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  prophet ;  although  it  has  also  proved 
the  source  of  a  controversy,  which  long  divided  the 
professors  of  Islam,  namely,  whether  this  journey  was 
visionary  or  actual ;  Ayesha  his  wife  maintaining 
that  the  prophet  never  left  his  bed.  Others  main- 
tained that  the  body  of  Mohammed  was  actually 
translated  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  but  regarded 
the  journey  to  heaven  as  visionary ;  while  others  as 
strenuously  contend  for  the  corporeal  ascension  —  to 
disbelieve  which  is  regarded  as  a  damnable  error. 
The  twentieth  night  of  Rajeb  is  commemorated  by 
the  Turks  in  honour  of  this  event. 

It  is  impossible  to  exculpate  the  arch  impostor  of 
the  grossest  impiety  and  falsehood  in  pretending  to 
have  this  special  communication  with  heaven.  "  And 
yet,"  as  Mosheim  observes,  "  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  was  so  deeply  affected  with  the  odious  and  abo- 
minable superstition  which  dishonoured  his  country, 
that  it  threw  him  into  a  certain  fanatical  disorder  of 
mind,  and  made  him  really  imagine  that  he  was  super- 
naturally  commissioned  to  reform  the  religion  of  the 
Arabians,  and  to  restore  among  them  the  worship  of 
one  God.  It  is,  howevei',  at  the  same  time  undoubt- 
edly evident,  that  when  he  saw  his  enterprise  crowned 
with  the  desired  success,  he  made  use  of  impious 
frauds  to  establish  the  work  he  had  so  happily  begun  ; 
deluded  the  giddy  and  credulous  multitude  by  various 
artifices  ;  and  even  forged  celestial  visions  to  confirm 
his  authority  and  remove  the  difficulties  that  fre- 
quently arose  in  the  course  of  his  affairs." 

The  increase  of  Mohammed's  followers  excited  no 
small  jealousy  at  I\Iecca,  the  chief  men  of  which  re- 
solved that  he  should  be  put  to  death.  Aware  of 
this,  having  previously  despatched  to  Medina  those 
who  were  most  devoted  to  his  cause,  he  fled  to  the 
same  place,  and  arrived  in  safety,  though  closely 
pursued  by  the  Koreish.  This  event,  which  took 
place  A.D.  G22,  thirteen  years  after  his  first  an- 
nouncing liimself  as  a  prophet,  is  called  the  Hegira, 
or  flight.    It  has  been  fixed  on  as  a  memorable  era, 


and  still  marks  the  lunar  years  of  the  Mohammedan 
nations.  A  traditionary  record  has  been  handed  down 
respecting  this  flight,  and  the  means  of  the  prophet's 
preservation  from  the  close  pursuit  of  his  enemies, 
and  which  is  frequently  adverted  to  by  the  Arabian 
writers.  In  company  with  the  faithful  Abu  Bekr  he 
took  refuge  in  a  cave ;  but  a  dove  built  her  nest  in 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  a  spider  wove  its  web 
over  the  entrance ;  by  which  his  pursuers  were  led  to 
suppose  that  the  cave  must  be  empty. 

For  a  short  period  Mohammed  remained  in  com- 
parative secrecy  in  the  outskirts  of  Medina,  where  he 
held  conferences  with  his  disciples,  who  solemnly 
bound  themselves  to  defend  him,  and  to  disseminate 
his  doctrines.  Sixteen  days  after  his  departure  from 
Mecca  he  arrived  at  Medina,  and  entered  that  city 
in  a  splendid  procession.  He  was  mounted  on  a 
camel,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head;  and  a  turban 
was  unfurled  before  him  as  a  banner.  B. 


THE  LIFE  OF  RICHARD  HoOKER. 
[Concluded  from  Number  CXXVIII.] 
The  dispute  in  which  Hooker  had  been  engaged  with 
Travers  was  peculiarly  painful  to  him,  both  in  itself 
and  its  consequences.  As  respected  himself,  it  was 
most  distasteful  to  his  mild  and  gentle  spirit;  and  it 
occasioned  him  much  grief,  ending,  as  it  did,  in  the 
deposition  of  his  opponent  from  his  ministerial  office. 
But  "  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way"  to  accomplish 
his  purposes  ;  and  as  it  was  his  design  that  the  Church, 
in  her  successive  generations,  should  be  enlightened 
and  fortified  by  that  great  production  "  The  Eccle- 
siastical Polity,"  so  he  appointed  that  this  should  be 
the  occasion  of  drawing  it  from  the  mind  and  pen  of 
Hooker.  Thus  thousands  of  his  own  contemporaries, 
and  of  his  successors,  have  been  benefited,  while  his 
own  graces  were  tried  and  strengthened,  and  his  acute 
mind  drawn  to  a  deep  and  thorough  investigation  of 
the  points  in  debate. 

The  benchers  and  chief  men  of  the  Temple  highly 
praised  the  master,  and  treated  him  with  great  rever- 
ence; but  yet  there  were  so  many  members  of  Mr. 
Travers's  sentiments  and  party,  that  the  situation 
became  very  irksome  to  Hooker  ;  and  he  solicited  some 
other  preferment  from  his  friend  the  archbishop,  in 
the  following  letter : — 

"  My  lord,  when  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell, 
which  was  my  college,  yet  I  found  some  degree  of  it 
in  my  quiet  country  parsonage  ;  but  I  am  weary  of 
the  noise  and  oppositions  of  this  place ;  and  indeed 
God  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions, 
but  for  study  and  quietness.  My  lord,  my  particular 
contests  with  Mr.  Travers  here  have  proved  the  more 
unpleasant  to  me,  because  I  believe  him  to  be  a  good 
man  ;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned  me  to  examine 
mine  own  conscience  concerning  his  opinions  ;  and 
to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  Scripture,  and 
other  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether  the 
conscience  of  him,  and  others  of  his  judgment,  ought 
ta  be  so  far  complied  with  as  to  alter  our  frame  of 
Church  government,  our  manner  of  God's  worship, 
our  praising  and  praying  to  him,  and  our  established 
ceremonies,  as  often  as  his  and  others'  tender  con- 
sciences shall  require  us  ;  and  in  this  examination  I 
have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but  have  begun  a 
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treatise,  in  which  I  intend  a  justification  of  the  laws 
of  our  ecclesiastical  polity  ;  in  which  design  God  and 
his  holy  angels  shall  at  the  last  great  day  bear  me 
that  witness,  which  my  conscience  now  docs,  that  my 
meaning  is  not  to  provoke  any,  but  rather  to  satisfy 
all  tender  consciences ;  and  1  shall  never  be  able  to 
do  this  but  where  I  may  study  and  pray  for  God's 
blessing  upon  my  endeavours,  and  keep  myself  in 
peace  and  privacy,  and  behold  God's  blessing  spring- 
ing out  of  my  mother  earth,  and  eat  my  own  bread, 
without  oppositions.  And  therefore,  if  your  grace  can 
judge  me  worthy  of  such  a  favour,  let  me  beg  it,  that  I 
may  perfect  what  I  have  begun." 

The  first  removal  of  Hooker,  in  consequence  of  his 
earnest  desire  to  seek  for  more  peace  and  leisure  in 
retirement,  was  to  the  rectory  of  Boscomb,  near  Salis- 
bury ;  and  he  was  also  made  a  rninor-prebendary  of 
that  cathedral,  which  was  of  no  great  value  ;  but  was 
given  him  in  order  that  he  might  be  eligible  to  some 
of  the  patronage  of  that  church.  In  Boscomb  he  re- 
mained until  he  had  finished  four  of  his  intended 
eight  books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which  were  en- 
tered at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1592,  but  not  published 
until  1594,  when  he  was  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  He  left  Boscomb  the  following  year  for  the 
living  of  Bishop's  Bourne,  in  Kent,  three  miles  from 
Canterbury,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop  ;  though 
the  archbishop  was  not,  in  this  instance.  Hooker's 
patron,  but  the  queen,  who  had  the  presentation  for 
that  turn,  Dr.  Redman,  the  late  rector,  having  been 
made  bishop  of  Norwich.  This  regulation  is  still  in 
force ;  and  whenever  a  clergyman  is  advanced  to  the 
bench,  his  preferment  is,  for  that  one  turn,  given  up 
to  the  crown.  The  queen  had  such  a  regard  for 
Hooker,  that  she  readily  conferred  on  him  this  bene- 
fice, "  in  which,"  says  Walton,  "  he  continued  till  his 
death,  without  any  addition  of  dignity  or  profit ;"  but 
this  is  contradicted  by  Wharton,  in  his  "  Defence  of 
Pluralities,"  who  writes,  "  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  which 
the  author  of  his  Life  hath  also  taken  up,  that  he  was 
but  meanly  preferred.  For,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  books  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  he  had  very  great  preferments, 
of  which  he  died  possessed." 

The  remaining  five  years  of  his  life,  which  he  spent 
in  Bishop's  Bourne,  were  passed  in  study,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  work  which  has  rendered  his 
name  so  illustrious,  and  in  the  most  exemplary  dis- 
charge of  his  parochial  duties.  He  was  a  great  friend 
to  mortification  and  self-denial ;  he  fasted  often,  and 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  meditation  and  prayer. 
He  preached  only  once  on  the  Sunday ;  but  he  or 
his  curate  always  catechised  after  the  second  lesson 
in  the  evening  service.  His  sermons  were  neither 
long  nor  earnest,  but  uttered  with  a  grave  zeal,  and  a 
humble  voice ;  his  eyes  always  fixed  on  one  place,  to 
prevent  his  imagination  from  wandering ;  so  that  he 
seemed  to  study  as  he  spoke.  His  aim  in  his  dis- 
course was  to  shew  the  reasons  for  what  he  advanced ; 
and  rather  to  endeavour  to  convince  and  persuade 
than  to  terrify  men  into  piety;  and  being  always 
master  of  his  subject,  he  sought  for  apt  illustrations, 
that  he  might  teach  his  unlearned  hearer  by  familiar 
fexamples.  On  the  Sunday  before  every  Ember  Week 
he  always  gave  public  notice  of  it,  exiiorting  the  people 


to  pray  mucli  for  a  learned  and  pious  clergy  ;  often 
saying  that  "  the  life  of  a  pious  clergyman  was  visible 
rhetoric,  and  so  convincing,  that  the  most  godless  men 
(though  they  would  not  deny  themselves  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  present  lusts)  did  yet  secretly  wish 
themselves  like  those  of  the  strictest  lives."  At  these 
periodical  seasons  he  used  to  retire  every  day  for  a 
considerable  time  into  the  church  for  prayer. 

He  was  diligent  in  seeking  out  and  attending  all 
who  were  in  any  v;ay  distressed  in  his  parish,  and 
would  visit  them  unasked,  because  he  conceived  that 
these  were  favourable  seasons  for  producing  serious 
impressions.  He  was  also  very  assiduous  in  trying 
to  prevent  law-suits,  ever  urging  his  parishioners  and 
neighbours  to  bear  with  each  other's  infirmities,  and 
live  in  love  ;  for,  as  St.  John  declares,  "  he  that  lives 
in  love  lives  in  God ;  for  God  is  love."  At  his 
entrance  into,  or  departure  from,  any  house,  he  would 
usually  speak  to  the  whole  family,  and  bless  them  by 
name. 

As  the  parsonage  of  Bourne  was  only  three  miles 
from  Canterbury,  and  near  the  Dover  road,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  many  travellers  should  turn  aside  to 
visit  a  man  whose  fame  for  learning  and  piety  was 
so  widely  extended.  Adopting  our  Lord's  question, 
we  may  ask,  "  What  went  they  out  to  see  ?  a  man 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  ?"  No,  indeed ;  but 
a  man  in  poor  clothes,  usually  habited  in  a  coarse 
canonical  coat,  of  a  mean  stature,  and  stooping ;  and 
yet  more  lowly  in  the  thoughts  of  his  soul :  his  body 
worn  out — not  indeed  with  age,  but  with  studious  and 
self-denying  habits.  He  was  so  bashful,  that,  as  in 
his  younger  days  his  pupils  might  easily  look  him 
out  of  countenance,  so  in  his  full  age  he  never  wil- 
lingly looked  any  one  in  the  face  ;  and  so  unassuming 
was  he,  that  he  and  his  poor  parish-clerk  never  talked 
but  with  their  hats  both  on,  or  both  off,  at  the  same 
time.  This  parish-clerk  lived  till  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  many  a  time  was 
he  called  upon  to  shew  the  grave  of  his  poor  master 
to  visitors,  who  came  out  of  respect  to  Hooker's  me- 
mory to  see  the  place  of  his  ministry  and  burial.  A 
Genevan  minister  had  been  put  into  the  living  of 
Bourne  (Hooker's  successor  having  been  sequestered), 
and  had  raised  up  a  party,  who  were  not  content  until 
they  could  have  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
administered  after  the  Genevan  fashion — the  com- 
municants sitting.  A  day  was  accordingly  appointed 
for  a  select  company,  and  benches  or  stools  were 
placed  around  the  communion-table,  whereon  they 
might,  while  sitting,  receive  the  communion.  It  hap- 
pened that  there  were  not  stools  enough,  and  the 
minister  sent  the  clerk  to  fetch  some  more,  and  some 
cushions.  The  clerk  wondered  when  he  saw  them  sit 
down;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  astonishment  was 
visible  in  his  countenance  ;  for  the  minister  bade  him 
"  cease  wondering,  and  lock  the  church- door."  He 
replied,  "  Pray,  take  you  the  keys,  and  lock  me  out ; 
I  will  never  come  more  into  this  church ;  for  all  men 
will  say  my  master  Hooker  was  a  good  man,  and  a 
good  scholar,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  not  used  to  be  thus 
in  his  days."  Report  says,  the  old  man  went  home, 
and  died  a  few  days  after. 

We  have  seen  that  Hooker's  guileless  disposition 
led  liim  into  an  unhappy  marriage ;  the  same  charac- 
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teristic,  united  with  an  entire  want  of  that  quality 
which  is  denominated  "  spirit,"  gave  occasion  to  the 
heaviest  trial  of  his  advanced  age.  lie  was  most 
maliciously  and  wrongfully  accused  of  some  immoral 
conduct :  tlie  charge  that  had  been  made  against  liim 
lay  heavily  upon  his  mind  for  many  months ;  and  he 
would  probably  have  continued  to  bear  the  burden  in 
secret  had  it  not  been  providentially  discovered  by 
his  former  pupils  and  faithful  friends,  Edwin  Sandys 
and  George  Cranmer,  who  so  effectually  exerted  them- 
selves in  his  behalf,  that  they  brought  the  whole  of 
this  iniquitous  transaction  to  light,  and  cleared  the 
hitherto  unblemished  fame  of  their  worthy  tutor. 
When  Hooker  was  told  that  his  accusers  had  con- 
fessed their  slander,  and  begged  his  pardon,  he  re- 
plied, "  The  Lord  forgive  them,  and  bless  you  for 
this  comfortable  news.  Now  I  have  a  just  occasion 
to  say  with  Solomon,  *  Friends  are  born  for  the  day 
of  adversity ;'  and  such  you  have  proved  to  me."  This 
tender-hearted,  forgiving  man,  seems  to  have  been 
much  distressed  that  his  slanderers  were  punished. 
He  laboured  to  procure  their  pardon  ;  and  when  that 
was  denied  him,  his  reply  was,  "  That,  howevei-,  he 
would  fast,  and  pray  that  God  would  give  them  re- 
pentance and  patience  to  undergo  their  punishment." 
When  this  aftair  was  passed,  he  would  often  say  to  an 
intimate  friend,  Dr.  Saravia,  "  O  with  what  quietness 
did  1  enjoy  my  soul  after  I  was  free  from  the  fears  of 
my  slander  !  and  how  much  more  after  a  conflict  and 
victory  over  my  desires  of  revenge!" 

About  the  year  ICOO,  when  he  was  only  forty-six, 
he  caught  a  violent  cold  in  going  from  Gravesend  to 
London,  which  occasioned  him  so  severe  an  illness 
that  he  never  recovered  from  its  consequences.  '*  He 
was  not  free,"  writes  Walton,  "  from  thoughtful  days 
and  restless  nights;  but  a  submission  to  His  will 
that  makes  the  sick  man's  bed  easy  by  giving  rest  to 
his  soul,  made  his  very  languishment  comfortable ; 
and  yet  all  this  time  he  was  solicitous  in  his  study, 
and  said  often  to  Dr.  Saravia,  who  saw  him  daily, 
and  was  the  chief  comfort  of  his  life,  "  that  he  did 
not  beg  a  long  life  of  God  for  any  other  reason  than 
to  finish  his  three  remaining  books  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity;  and  then,  *  Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,'  which  was  his  usual  expression.  And  God 
heard  his  prayers,  though  he  denied  the  Church  the 
benefit  of  them  as  completed  by  himself;  and  it  is 
thought  that  he  hastened  his  own  death  by  hastening 
to  give  life  to  his  books." 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  the  house  was  robbed  ; 
and  when,  upon  inquiring  whether  his  books  and  papers 
were  safe,  he  was  informed  that  they  were,  he  said, 
"  Then  it  matters  not,  for  no  other  loss  can  trouble 
me."  The  day  before  he  died,  he  received,  through 
the  ministry  of  an  intimate  friend,  the  absolution, 
which,  in  Christ's  name,  the  Church  pronounces  to 
**  all  those  who  with  hearty  repentance  and  true  faith 
turn  unto  God;"  and  after  a  short  time  of  retirement, 
he  received  the  communion  with  a  few  friends.  For  a 
little  while  he  appeared  filled  with  joy  and  a  holy  ani- 
mation ;  but  his  bodily  infirmities  soon  returned,  and 
with  such  violence,  that  his  end  was  thought  to  be 
immediately  approaching.  He  revived,  however, 
again  for  a  few  hours ;  and  the  next  morning  he  ap- 
peared better,  very  deep  in  contemplation,  and  not 


nuich  disposed  to  converse.  Upon  being  asked  what 
subject  so  engaged  his  thoughts,  he  replied  •«  that  he  was 
meditating  on  the  number  and  nature  of  angels,  and 
their  blessed  obedience  and  order,  without  which  peace 
could  not  be  in  heaven :  and  O !  that  it  might  be  so 
on  earth."  After  which  he  added,  "  I  have  lived  to 
see  this  world  made  up  of  perturbations,  and  have 
been  long  preparing  to  leave  it.  And  though,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  1  have  loved  him  in  my  youth,  and  feared 
him  in  mine  age,  and  laboured  to  have  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  towards  him  and  towards  all  men  ;  yet, 
if  thou,  O  Lord,  be  extreme  to  mark  what  I  have  done 
amiss,  who  can  abide  it  ?  And  therefore,  where  I  have 
failed.  Lord,  shew  mercy  to  me ;  for  I  plead  not  my 
righteousness,  but  for  the  forgiveness  of  my  unright- 
eousness for  His  merits  who  died  to  purchase  a  pardon 
for  penitent  sinners.  And  since  I  owe  thee  a  death, 
Lord,  let  it  not  be  terrible,  and  then  take  thine  own 
time,  I  submit  to  it.  Let  not  mine,  O  Lord,  but  let 
thy  will  be  done."  He  then  fell  asleep,  but  revived 
to  say  these  few  words  more :  *'  God  hath  heard  my 
daily  petitions,  for  I  am  at  peace  with  all  men,  and 
he  is  at  peace  with  me  ;  from  which  blessed  assurance, 
I  feel  that  inward  joy  which  this  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  from  me."  He  seemed  desirous  of 
saying  more,  but  speech  failed ;  a  short  struggle 
ensued,  and  he  then,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  yielded  his 
last  breath.  "  More  he  would  have  spoken,"  says 
Walton,  "  but  his  spirits  failed  him  ;  and,  after  a  short 
conflict  between  nature  and  death,  a  quiet  sigh  put  a 
period  to  his  last  breath,  and  so  he  fell  asleep.  And 
now  he  seems  to  rest  like  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
Let  me  here  draw  his  curtain,  till,  with  the  most 
glorious  company  of  the  patriarchs  and  apostles,  the 
most  noble  army  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  this  most 
learned,  most  humble,  holy  man,  shall  awake  to  re- 
ceive an  eternal  tranquillity,  and  with  it  a  greater 
degree  of  glory  than  common  Christians  shall  be  made 
partakers  of." 

The  very  day  and  hour  of  Hooker's  death  were 
ascertained  by  Izaac  Walton,  through  Mr.  Fulman,  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  who  had  in  his  possession  a 
copy  of  the  Polity  that  had  belonged  to  Archbishop 
Laud.  On  the  title-page  of  that  book  was  written, 
in  Laud's  own  hand,  a  latin  memorandum,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  translation  : 

"  Richard  Hooker,  a  man  adorned  with  the  very 
highest  endowments  of  learning,  and  who  conferred 
the  greatest  benefits  on  the  Church,  especially  the 
English  Church, —  died  on  the  second  of  November, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  year  IGOO." 

The  works  of  Hooker  are  the  following : 

L  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  written  in  Defence 
of  the  Present  Government  established,  against  the 
New- Desired  Discipline.     1J93.     Folio. 

2.  Answer  to  the  Supplication  that  Mr.  Travers 
made  to  the  Council.     1612. 

3.  A  learned  Discourse  on  Justification  by  Works, 
and  how  the  Foundation  of  Faith  is  overthrown,  on 
Habakkuk,  i.  4. 

4.  A  learned  Sermon  on  the  Nature  of  Pride.  Hab. 
ii,  4. 

5.  Remedy  against  Sorrow  and  Fear:  a  Funeral 
Sermon  on  John,  xiv.  27.     1612. 

6.  Two  Sermons  on  part  of  St.  Jude's  Epistle,    1613, 
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7.  Learned  and  comfortable  Sermon  on  the  Cer- 
tainty and  Perpetuity  of  Faith  in  the  Elect. 

8.  Discovery  of  the  Causes  of  these  Contentions  re- 
specting- the  Government;  out  of  the  Fragments  of 
11.  Hooker.  E. 

THE  BLESSINGS  CONNECTED  WITH 
UNION  TO  CHRIST: 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Meek, 
Rector  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

1  Cor.  i.  30. 
*'  But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is 
made   unto    us    wisdom,   and    righteousness,   and 
sanctification,  and  redemption." 

It  is  the  distinguishing  glory  of  the  Gospel, 
that  it  reveals  to  fallen  man  a  method  of 
salvation  in  all  respects  adapted  to  his  moral 
necessities,  and  one  which,  while  it  secures 
inestimable  blessings  to  those  who  embrace 
it,  at  the  same  time  secures  and  enhances  the 
glory  of  God.  This  is  the  view  of  the  Gospel 
on  which  the  apostle  insists  in  the  whole  of 
the  passage  of  which  my  text  is  a  part. 
Thus  the  apostle  addresses  the  Christians  at 
Corinth  —  *'  Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren, 
how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh, 
not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called  : 
but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  wise  ;  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  which  are  mighty  ;  and 
base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which 
are  despised,  hath  God  chosen ;  yea,  and  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
which  are  ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his 
presence.  But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  re- 
demption :  that  according  as  it  is  written,  he 
that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord." 

From  that  part  of  this  interesting  passage 
selected  for  our  present  consideration,  w^ 
learn  what  a  real  Christian  is,  and  what 
blessings  such  derive  from  Christ.  A  real 
Christian  is  one  who  is  in  Christ.  '^  Of  him 
(God)  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus."  To  be  *'  in 
Christ"  is  a  description  of  true  Christians 
which  we  often  meet  with  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  it  expresses  much.  It  expresses 
more  than  the  mere  bearing  the  name  of 
Christ,  or  relation  to  Christ  by  the  outward 
profession  of  Christianity :  all  this  may  be, 
and  yet  we  may  not  be  in  Christ.  To  be  in 
Christ  means  that  we  are  in  him  by  a  spiritual 
and  living  union,  as  the  branch  is  in  the  tree, 
and  the  member  in  the  body.  That  our 
former  union  to  sin  and  the  world  has  been 
dissolved,  and  that  a  spiritual  and  vital  union 
has  taken  place  between  God  and  our  souls. 
Thus  to  put  us  in  Christ  and  imite  us  to  him, 
is  not  the  work  of  nature  but  of  God ;  it  is 


the  effect  of  his  mercy  and  of  his  gracious 
power  — "  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus." 
How  important  is  it  to  know  that  we  are  thus 
*'  in  Christ  Jesus !"  If  we  have  reason  to 
hope  that  this  is  our  blessed  state,  how  pro- 
per an  expression  of  gratitude  that  we  render 
all  the  praise  and  glory  of  it  to  the  unmerited 
grace  of  God,  *^  of  whom  we  are  in  Christ 
Jesus  !"  If  we  are  thus  in  Christ  Jesus, 
then  are  we  "  complete  in  him."  In  that 
Saviour  we  have  a  fulness  of  blessings ; 
*'  Christ  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom, 
and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  re- 
demption." There  is  in  this  interesting 
statement  much  to  remind  us  of  our  wants  as 
sinners,  and  of  the  Saviour's  adaptation  to 
our  wants.  May  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
office  it  is  to  glorify  Christ,  guide  us  into  an 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  as 
revealed  to  us  in  this  passage. 

I.  Christ  is  made  unto  them  who  are  united 
unto  him  "  wisdom."  "  In  Christ,"  the 
great  prophet  of  the  Church,  "  are  hid  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge." 
As  the  prophet  of  the  Church,  he  made  known 
to  the  world  those  sublime  truths  which  had 
been  hidden  for  ages.  Oh !  what  a  source 
of  wisdom,  considered  in  this  light,  is  Christ 
to  the  world!  He  is  that  glorious  Sun  by 
which  the  darkness  of  the  moral  world  has 
been  scattered;  **aLightto  lighten  the  gentiles, 
and  the  Glory  of  his  people  Israel."  Well 
might  our  Lord  proclaim  himself  "  the  Light 
of  the  world ;"  and  glorious  and  happy  for 
the  world  will  be  that  day  when  the  whole 
earth  shall  be  enlightened  with  his  glory." 

But  we  must  apply  this  to  ourselves  as 
individuals.  By  nature,  and  while  we  con- 
tinue in  an  unconverted  state,  we  are  spiri- 
tually blind  and  ignorant.  "  The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit, 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned."  How  many  and 
affecting  are  the  proofs  of  this !  The  sinner 
is  blind  to  his  true  state  as  a  sinner  —  to  the 
evil  of  sin  in  which  he  delights  —  to  his  dan- 
ger by  reason  of  sin — to  his  need  of  Christ — ■ 
to  the  beauty  of  true  holiness — to  the  way  to 
true  happiness.  His  prejudices  and  his 
depravity  close  his  mind  against  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel.  "  The  God  of  this  world 
blinds  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not," 
that,  by  keeping  them  under  the  power  of 
darkness,  he  may  keep  them  in  sin  and 
secure  the  perdition  of  their  souls.  Christ, 
then,  becomes  to  those  who  believe  in  him 
"  wisdom,"  by  opening  their  blind  eyes,  and 
by  imparting  to  them  that  spiritual  knowledge 
which  makes  them  wise  unto  salvation.  By 
the  teachings  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  by  his  word, 
and  by  his  ministers,  he  shews  them  their 
guilt  and  misery  as  sinners — their  need  of  a 
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Saviour,  and  the  glorious  adaptation  of  that 
Saviour  to  their  wants  —  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness —  the  way  to  true  happiness  —  and  the 
glory  of  those  great  truths  of  the  Gospel 
which  they  could  not  comprehend  or  receive 
before.  Christ  himself  becomes  their  great 
teacher,  and  none  teacheth  like  him :  they 
sit  as  scholars  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  learn 
of  him,  and  so  find  rest  unto  their  souls. 
My  brethren,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
humble  followers  of  Christ  to  see  convincing 
proof  of  this.  We  see  some  unlettered  Chris- 
tians so  blessed  with  this  spiritual  wisdom, 
that  they  evince  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  of  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  to  which  philosophers  have  not  at- 
tained. Why  is  this  ?  This  heavenly  wisdom 
has  not  been  taught  them  by  man ;  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  them  ;  Christ 
is  made  unto  them  wisdom ;  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  has  guided  them  unto  all  truth  ;  "  and 
none  teacheth  like  him."  How  important  is 
it,  then,  that  Christ  be  made  unto  us  wisdom  ! 
He  has  enlightened  millions  of  dark  minds, 
and  he  will  enlighten  ours  also  if  we  look  to 
him.  "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
look  to  this  Saviour,  who  giveth  liberally  and 
upbraideth  not."  The  first  thing  in  the 
sinner's  salvation  is  this  spiritual  illumination 
of  the  mind ;  and  in  the  absence  of  this  we 
have  no  ground  to  hope  that  we  are  in  a  state 
of  salvation.  My  Christian  brethren,  how 
ought  you  to  rejoice  in  Christ  as  made  of 
God  unto  you  wisdom,  and  constantly  to  be 
looking  to  Christ  for  more  of  the  teachings 
of  his  Spirit,  that  you  may  realise  more  of 
this  heavenly  wisdom ! 

II.  Christ  is  made  unto  those  who  believe 
in  him  '^  righteousness"  as  well  as  wisdom. 
Among  the  many  glorious  titles  and  charac- 
ters ascribed  to  the  Saviour  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, this  is  one  of  the  most  precious  to 
those  who  love  him — "the  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness." He  is  our  righteousness  :  his  merits 
recommend  us  to  God,  and  secure  our  justi- 
fication before  God.  They  to  whom  Christ 
is  made  wisdom,  and  who  are  taught  by  his 
Spirit  their  guilt  and  danger  as  sinners,  feel 
their  need  of  a  righteousness  to  justify  them 
before  God.  "  How  can  man  be  just  with 
God?"  is  with  them  an  anxious  inquiry. 
They  look  at  the  law  of  God ;  they  see  its 
spirituality  ;  they  feel  that  its  commandments 
are  exceeding  broad ;  they  see  themselves 
transgressors  of  that  holy  law  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed ;  they  feel  that  their  best 
obedience  falls  very  far  short  of  that  which 
the  law  requires,  and  which  they  desire  to 
render  to  it ;  and  consequently  that,  if  righ- 
teousness were  by  the  law,  they  are  undone, 
and  should  for  ever  remain  under  the  curse. 
Dependence,  then,  upon  their  own  righteous- 


ness brings  no  relief  or  peace  to  their  souls ; 
they  renounce  it  as  insufficient  to  justify  their 
guilty  souls  before  God.  How  cheering  to 
such  the  revelation  which  the  Gospel  makes 
of  the  Saviour  as  "  the  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness !"  How  valuable  such  a  declaration  as 
that  in  my  text — "  Christ  of  God  is  made 
unto  us  righteousness !"  This  is  like  the 
breaking  of  a  morning  of  hope  and  deliver- 
ance after  a  dark  night  of  storms,  of  fear, 
and  despair.  As  a  pearl  of  great  price  to 
such  a  soul  is  the  following  declaration  of 
holy  Scripture  :  — "  He  (God)  hath  made 
him  (Christ)  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might 
be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him" 
(2  Cor.  V.  21).  Or  this  :  ''  In  the  Lord  have 
I  righteousness  and  strength  :  in  the  Lord 
shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  justified,  and 
shall  glory"  (Is.  xlv.  24-25).  He  now  sees 
how  Christ,  to  save  sinners,  "  bore  all  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree ;"  that  by 
his  perfect  obedience  he  obeyed  for  sinners 
the  law  they  had  broken  ;  that  by  his  meri- 
torious passion  and  death  he  made  full  atone- 
ment for  human  guilt ;  that  such  was  the 
infinite  merit  of  the  Saviour's  obedience  and 
death  for  sinners,  that  all  who  come  to  God 
by  him  are  accepted  and  pardoned  for  his 
sake ;  that  God  reckons  the  perfect  and 
meritorious  righteousness  of  his  dear  Son  to 
the  account  of  all  who  believe  in  him  for 
their  justification  ;  and  thus  he  learns  by 
experience,  that,  "  being  justified  by  faith,  we 
have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Thus  it  is  that,  by  the  unmerited 
grace  of  God,  Christ  is  "  made  unto  us 
righteousness."  How  glorious  a  revelation 
of  Christ  as  "  the  Lord  our  righteousness  !" 
You  who  feel  the  need  of  a  righteousness  to 
justify  you  before  God,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  feel  the  utter  insufficiency  and  worth- 
lessness  of  your  own  righteousness  for  that 
purpose,  look  to  this  Saviour,  rejoice  in  his 
all-perfect  righteousness,  rely  on  it  by  faith, 
plead  it  with  God,  and  Christ  shall  be  made 
unto  you  righteousness :  God  will  accept 
you,  will  pardon  your  sins,  will  justify  your 
souls,  for  the  sake  of  the  righteousness  of 
his  dear  Son.  If  thus  you  are  by  faith  one 
with  Christ,  and  relying  on  his  righteousness, 
the  glorious  righteousness  of  the  Saviour  is 
yours  ;  it  has  made  your  peace  with  God  ;  it 
has  sealed  your  pardon ;  it  has  confirmed 
your  title  to  heaven  :  in  this  righteousness  you 
are  already  exalted  in  God's  favour  ;  in  it  you 
shall  stand  exalted  and  accepted  at  the  last 
day  ;  in  this  robe  of  righteousness  you  shall 
be  a  joyful  and  welcome  guest  at  the  ever- 
lasting banquet  of  heavenly  glory. 

I  am  aware,  my  brethren,  that  some 
object  to  this  doctrine  of  a  sinner's  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  that  it  subverts  the  obliga* 
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tions  to  practical  godliness.  This  we  con- 
tend, however,  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
subject.     For, 

III.  To  those  to  whom  Christ  is  made 
righteousness,  to  them  also  he  is  made  "  sancti- 
fication."  These  two  great  blessings,  "  righte- 
ousness" and  **  sanctification,'*  though  in 
some  sense  distinct  from  each  other,  are  both 
equally  necessary  to  us,  and  are  never  sepa- 
rated in  God's  plan  of  salvation.  God  hath 
joined  them  together,  and  what  God  hath 
joined  together  can  no  man  set  asunder. 
Sanctification,  our  being  made  holy  in  heart 
and  life,  is  the  necessary  and  scriptural  evi- 
dence of  our  justification  before  God.  I 
said  that  these  two  blessings,  in  some  sense, 
are  distinct  from  each  other.  Justification 
is  in  consequence  of  a  righteousness  without 
us,  the  righteousness  of  the  Saviour,  sancti- 
fication is  a  righteousness  wrought  in  us. 
Justification,  as  it  regards  those  who  believe 
in  Christ,  like  its  cause,  is  perfect  and  com- 
plete at  once  ;  sanctification  in  the  best  is 
imperfect  and  progressive.  Justification 
gives  us  our  title  to  heaven ;  sanctification 
makes  us  meet  for  its  enjoyment.  Justifi- 
cation frees  us  from  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  by 
sanctification  we  are  freed  from  its  power 
and  pollution.  The  real  Christian  earnestly 
desires  and  seeks  both  these  blessings.  The 
mere  pardon  of  sin  would  not  alone  satisfy 
him,  could  he  alone  possess  it.  His  eyes  are 
open  to  see  the  evil  of  sin  ;  he  hates  sin ; 
feels  it  a  burden  and  an  enemy  to  his  peace ; 
he  groans  under  it,  and  desires  deliverance 
from  it,  as  that  which  mars  his  peace  and 
pollutes  his  soul.  Could  a  man  be  happy, 
though  in  the  king's  palace,  and  clothed  in 
royal  apparel,  who  at  the  same  time  was 
labouring  under  a  noisome  and  deadly  ma- 
lady ?  Would  he  not  say,  All  this  availeth 
me  nothing,  vmless  I  am  healed  of  my  plague  ? 
So  it  is  with  the  Christian.  He  feels  that 
holiness  is  necessary  to  his  happiness.  He 
could  not  be  happy  even  in  heaven  with  a 
sinful  heart.  He  is  dead  to  sin,  and  how 
can  he  live  any  longer  therein  ?  He  there- 
fore rejoices  in  Christ  as  made  unto  him 
"  sanctification,"  as  much  as  made  unto  him 
**  righteousness." 

But  how  is  Christ  made  unto  us  sanctifica- 
tion ?  Some  say  in  the  same  way  in  which 
he  is  made  unto  us  righteousness, —  by  im- 
putation. They  say,  that  as  the  merits  of 
Christ  are  reckoned  or  imputed  to  us  for 
our  justification,  so  the  holiness  of  Christ  is 
reckoned  or  imputed  to  us  for  our  sanctifica- 
tion ;  and  that  thus  they  arc  righteous  and 
holy  in  Christ,  and  the  consequence  of  this  is, 
they  are  careless  about  holiness  in  themselves. 
This  is  a  dangerous  mistake,  and  an  awful 
perversion  of  the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation. 


My  brethren,  as  Christ  is  made  unto  us  wis- 
dom by  making  us  spiritually  wise,  and  re- 
demption by  actually  redeeming  us  from  sin 
and  its  consequences, — so  is  Christ  made  unto 
us  sanctification,  by  sanctifying  or  making  us 
holy  in  heart  and  life  ;  thus  conforming  us  to 
his  own  moral  image,  and  making  us  meet  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  Christ  is  made  unto  us  "  sanc- 
tification." As  an  example,  he  is  the  pattern 
of  our  sanctification.  In  the  holiness  of  his 
life,  he  has  left  us  an  example  that  we  should 
follow  his  steps.  God  hath  "  predestinated  us 
to  the  adoption  of  children,"  with  the  express 
end,  "  that  we  should  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son"  (Rom.  viii.  29).  If,  then, 
we  would  have  Christ  made  unto  us  "  sancti- 
fication," we  must  imitate  his  example  ;  and 
the  more  we  study,  and  pray,  and  labour  to 
purify  ourselves  as  Christ  was  pure,  the 
greater  will  be  our  resemblance  to  the  Saviour 
and  our  progress  in  sanctification.  Again : 
Christ  is  made  unto  us  sanctification,  by  com- 
municating to  our  souls  the  sanctifying  graces 
and  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit 
which  Christ  bestows  on  those  who  love  him 
is  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  The  graces  which 
the  Spirit  implants  in  the  soul  of  man  are  all 
holy  in  character  and  tendency.  That  gra- 
cious influence  by  which  the  Spirit  operates 
on  the  soul,  sanctifies  the  energies  and  affec- 
tions of  the  sou],  and  urges  it  onward  in  holi- 
ness ;  and  thus,  by  bestowing  on  us  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify  us,  Christ  is  made 
unto  us  sanctification.  To  this  we  may  add, 
all  the  manifestations  made  by  Christ  of  his 
redeeming  love  to  the  soul  are  sanctifying. 
All  the  means  of  grace  —  prayer,  the  reading 
and  hearing  of  his  word,  the  calling  of  assem- 
blies, the  keeping  of  Sabbaths,  the  commu- 
nion of  saints, — all  are  intended  as  means  of 
our  sanctification.  The  discipline  of  his 
chastising  rod  is  used  to  the  same  end.  All 
the  fruit  of  those  various  afflictions  with 
which  Christians  are  exercised,  is  to  take 
away  their  sins.  "  He  chastens  us  for  our 
profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holi- 
ness." So  important  and  precious  is  this 
work  of  the  sanctification  of  the  Christian's 
soul,  that  it  is  one  which  Christ  never  for- 
sakes ;  he  who  has  begun  it  will  carry  it  on 
by  a  variety  of  agency  and  means,  till  it  be 
consummated  in  the  everlasting  glorification 
of  that  soul  in  heaven. 

I  have  insisted  thus  more  at  length  on 
this  branch  of  my  subject,  because  of  its 
great  importance,  and  because  I  fear  that 
many  indulge  in  the  presumption  that  the 
Saviour  is  made  unto  them  "  righteousness," 
while  they  remain  strangers  to  "  sanctifica- 
tion." Vain  is  the  hope  of  interest  in  Christ 
without  holiness  of  heart  and  life  ;  *'  without 
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lioliness,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  If 
Christ  wash  us  not  from  our  sins,  we  have  no 
part  in  him.  How  important,  then,  that  we 
know  whether  Christ  is  made  unto  us  sancti- 
fication  ;  and  that  our  experience  and  evi- 
dence of  this  should  daily  become  stronger 
and  brighter  ! 

IV.  The  last  benefit  mentioned  in  my 
text  is  "  redemption."  To  those  to  whom 
Christ  is  made  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
and  sanctification,  to  them  he  is  made  "  re- 
demption." How  glorious,  and  in  all  respects 
adapted  to  our  necessities,  is  the  divine  plan 
of  saving  mercy  !  How  interesting  the  view 
given  us  in  this  passage  of  the  progress  and 
entireness  of  the  sinner's  salvation  !  Christ 
our  Saviour  (if  such  an  expression  may  be 
permitted)  never  does  his  work  by  halves  or 
imperfectly  ;  the  work  of  salvation  which  his 
grace  begins,  his  grace  will  complete.  He 
begins  the  work  of  our  salvation  by  redeem- 
ing our  minds  from  sinful  ignorance,  by  im- 
parting spiritual  wisdom ;  he  redeems  from 
the  guilt  of  sin,  and  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
by  imparting  a  justifying  righteousness ;  he 
further  redeems  from  the  dominion  and 
pollution  of  sin,  by  bestowing  upon  us  sanc- 
tifying grace ;  the  work  of  mercy  which  he 
thus  begins  and  carries  on,  he  will  finally 
complete,  by  fully  redeeming  those  whom  he 
saves  from  every  sin  and  every  evil: — he  is 
made  unto  us  "  redemption." 

"  Redemption"  is  a  term,  as  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  comprehensive  of 
the  whole  of  that  great  salvation  which  Christ 
has  wrought  out  for  us,  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  which  he  calls  us  by  his  grace.  Considered 
in  one  point  of  view,  it  signifies  that  deliver- 
ance from  the  condemnation  of  sin  and  the 
curse  of  the  law  which  the  Saviour  obtained 
for  us  by  the  price  of  his  own  blood.  In 
another  point  of  view,  it  expresses  and  in- 
cludes in  it  that  deliverance  from  all  sin,  and 
from  all  other  evils,  which  the  Redeemer 
works  for  us  by  the  power  of  his  grace  and 
Spirit.  It  is  principally  in  the  latter  sense 
that  we  conceive  the  term  "  redemption"  is 
to  be  understood  here  :  it  refers  to  that  full 
and  complete  redemption  of  the  Christian, 
both  as  it  regards  his  soul  and  his  body, 
which  he  joyfully  anticipates,  and  which  is 
secured  for  him  by  the  death,  the  power  and 
grace,  of  Christ  his  Redeemer. 

Christ  will  become  to  his  people  "  redemp- 
tion," by  fully  and  finally  redeeming  them 
from  all  the  evils  of  this  life.  He  will  ere 
long  deliver  them  from  all  their  tribulations ; 
the  days  of  their  mourning  shall  be  ended ; 
they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow 
and  sighing  shall  for  ever  flee  away.  He  will 
fully  redeem  them  from  all  the  remains  of  sin 
and  corruption.    Now,  though  the  subjects 


of  sanctifying  grace,  the  best  of  God's  people 
feel  that  they  are  not  wholly  sanctified  ;  they 
mourn  that  sin  yet  dwelleth  in  them,  and  feel 
the  workings  of  natural  corruption  often  mar- 
ring their  joys  and  their  duties,  darkening 
their  evidences,  and  separating  them  from 
God.  The  day,  however,  is  approaching  when 
from  all  these  remains  of  sin  and  corruption 
Christ  will  fully  and  for  ever  redeem  them. 
Christ  will  redeem  them  from  the  power  and 
corruption  of  death  and  the  grave.  In  reference 
to  the  glorious  resurrection  of  believers,  the 
apostle  uses  this  term  in  Rom.  viii.  23,  where 
he  speaks  of  those  "  who  have  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  groaning  within  themselves, 
waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  body."  The  bodies  as  well  as  the 
souls  of  believers  are  purchased  by  the  price 
of  the  Saviour's  blood.  Hence  St.  Paul  urges, 
as  a  reason  why  they  should  glorify  God  their 
Saviour  "  in  their  bodies  and  in  their  spirits," 
that  they  are  not  their  own,  but  his  property, 
as  bought  by  the  price  of  his  own  blood 
(1  Cor.  vi.  20).  The  bodies,  then,  of  be- 
lievers, which  see  death,  and  which  for  a  time 
remain  under  the  power  and  corruption  of 
death  and  the  grave,  are  not  abandoned  by  the 
Redeemer  as  worthless  things.  Every  Chris- 
tian's grave  is  a  cabinet,  in  which  is  deposited 
for  a  time  one  of  the  precious  jewels  of  the 
Redeemer  ;  and  the  day  is  hastening  onward, 
when  he  will  bring  forth  and  make  up  those 
jewels,  and  they  shall  shine  for  ever  as  spark- 
ling gems  in  the  crown  of  his  glory.  He 
himself,  as  Lord  of  all,  will  descend  from  hea- 
ven with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel, and  Vv'ith  the  trump  of  God,  to  redeem 
the  bodies  of  his  saints  from  the  power  of  the 
grave.  At  his  call,  '*'  his  dead  body,"  the  great 
body  of  his  redeemed  shall  arise, — their  vile 
bodies  fashioned  like  unto  his  own  glorious 
body ;  in  shining  ranks  they  will  stand,  each 
of  them  radiant  as  the  noon-day  sun,  as  so 
many  glorious  proofs  that  Christ  is  made  unto 
tliem  "  redemption."  Then  their  redemption 
will  be  complete  ;  then  the  plan  of  redeeming 
love  will  be  fully  developed;  then  all  its 
glorious  purposes  and  ends  will  be  fully  real- 
ised, and  the  redeemed  shall  be  for  ever  with 
the  Lord. 

My  Christian  brethren,  what  a  glorious 
Redeemer  is  Christ !  what  a  glorious  redemp- 
tion is  that  obtained  for  us  by  Christ,  and 
which  is  proclaimed  for  our  acceptance  in  the 
Gospel !  How  anxious,  then,  should  we  each 
be  to  receive  Christ  into  our  hearts,  and  to 
be  in  Christ  by  a  living  faith  !  If  "  in  Jesus," 
then  of  God  Christ  is  '*  made  unto  us  wisdom, 
and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  re- 
demption." All  that  we  need  to  make  us 
happy,  holy,  and  glorious,  is  in  Christ  and 
from  Christ,     We  only  need  to  be  one  with 
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Christ,  by  a  spiritual  union  of  our  souls  to 
Christ,  to  realise  all  this.  Without  this  union 
to  Christ,  all  our  professed  religion  and  hopes 
are  powerless,  sapless,  and  vain. 

There  are  some  who  know  this  blessedness 
of  union  to  Christ,  and  who  are  rejoicing  in 
those  blessings  from  Christ  mentioned  in  my 
text.  Such  feel  that  for  all  this  they  are  in- 
debted to  the  grace  of  God.  Once  it  was  not 
their  happy  state;  and  left  to  themselves,  such 
would  not  have  been  their  happy  state  now. 
They  gratefully  acknowledge  that  it  is  "  of 
God,"  of  his  free  and  unmerited  grace,  "  they 
are  in  Christ  Jesus."  They  therefore  feel 
the  propriety  of  what  the  apostle  says  in  the 
words  which  follow  the  text,  "  that  according 
as  it  is  written.  He  that  glorieth,  let  him 
glory  in  the  Lord."  They  see  no  ground  of 
glorying  in  themselves,  but  only  in  Christ. 
My  Christian  brethren,  cherish  this  feeling ; 
and  let  the  feeling  embody  itself  in  a  life 
devoted  to  the  glory  of  that  Saviour  who  "  of 
God  is  made  unto  you  wisdom,  and  righteous- 
ness, and  sanctification,  and  redemption. 

Let  all  learn  from  this  subject,  the  misery 
of  their  state  while  they  continue  in  sin,  and 
strangers  to  union  to  the  Saviour.  They  are 
destitute  of  spiritual  wisdom  ;  they  have  no 
righteousness  to  justify  them  before  God ; 
they  are  strangers  to  sanctifying  grace  ;  have 
no  personal  interest  in  the  blessings  of  re- 
demption ;  no  hope  of  perfect  redemption  in 
heaven.  How  sad  the  state  of  such !  I 
exhort  such  to  look  to  that  glorious  Redeemer 
set  before  them  in  the  text ;  and  never  to 
rest  satisfied  till  he  is  made  to  them, — what, 
indeed,  he  is  waiting  and  willing  to  become 
to  each, — "  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 
sanctification,  and  redemption."  Receive 
Christ  into  your  hearts  ;  and  with  Christ, 
received  by  a  living  faith,  you  will  receive 
all  these  precious  and  inestimable  benefits. 

SUICIDE  A  HEINOUS  OFFENCE  AGAINST 
.  GOD  AND  MAN. 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  George  Watkins,  M.A. 
Rector  of  St.  Swithin,  London  Stone, 
No.  I. 
The  merely  mechanical  part  of  man  —  his  hody  —  is 
resolvable  into  the  dust  from  whence  it  is  taken ;  but 
his  soul,  which  is  his  proper  identity — his  thinking, 
conscious,  reasoning  self— by  the  constitution  of  his 
Maker,   can   never   die.      It  is,   during   animal  life, 
intimately,  for  a  season,  conjoined  with   the   human 
form  ;  but  is  not  absorbed  by  it,  nor  to  be  confounded 
with  it ;  it  is  separable  from  it,  and  must  soon  leave 
all  connexion  with  it ;  it  is  the  ruler  and  governor  of 
the  bodily  faculties ;  it  is  capable  of  receiving  assist- 
ances  from   the   Father   of  spirits,   to   regulate   and 
control  the  animal  passions ;  it  will  return,  when  the 
body  dies,  to  the  sovereign  Lord  who  created  it ;  and 
it  is  destined,  when  it  gives  an  account  of  its  vice- 


gcrency,  to  receive  a  due  recompense  for  its  good  or 
ill  government,  while  it  tabernacled  in  the  body  as- 
signed to  it,  and  while  it  was  thereby  connected  with 
the  material  world,  "  Whosoever  believeth  on  tlie 
Son  of  God  hath  everlasting  life ;  but  whosoever 
believeth  not  the  Son  of  God  shall  not  see  life,  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him:"  **  these  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal." 

The  moral  government  of  God  is  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  and  sanctions  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  given  for  our  learning,  to  instruct  and  aid 
the  conscience.  It  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  render  Scripture  and  conscience  efficient  and 
salutary  guides,  where  his  gracious  influences  are 
sought  and  encouraged,  by  prayer,  religious  reading, 
and  serious  meditation  on  our  hopes  and  prospects 
through  Christ  the  Redeemer,  by  whose  mediation 
the  Holy  Spirit  directs,  governs,  and  sanctifies.  The 
soul  of  the  Christian  is  thus  under  a  Divine  superin- 
tendence and  government,  and  hence  proceed  "  all 
holy  desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works." 

The  destruction  of  bodily  vitality  only  produces  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  conscious  existence,  suited  to 
the  purely  intellectual  society  to  which  it  departs,  and 
in  which  society  or  state  it  will  abide  for  ever. 

Death,  happen  how  it  may,  dismisses  the  conscious, 
thinking,  reasoning  mind  to  join  with  other  godly  or 
graceless  souls,  that  have  already  departed  from  their 
earthly  tenements.  It  passes  into  a  new  state,  a 
perfectly  new  society ;  as  it  will  take  with  it  its  love 
to  God  and  the  Saviour,  or  its  dislikes  and  estrange- 
ments as  to  religious  feelings  or  commanded  duties. 

It  is  therefore  a  solemn  thing  to  die  ;  we  die  but 
once;  and  its  consequences  are, as  to  our  never-dying 
selves,  of  eternal  moment.  That  the  soul  should  be 
dismissed  from  its  earthly  abode  in  the  fear  and  favour 
of  God,  in  a  state  of  forgiveness  of  all  its  sins,  and  of 
reliance  on  the  vicarious  atonement  and  obedience  of 
the  Son  of  God  for  its  future  and  final  justification 
and  acceptance,  —  is  what  every  rational  being  ought 
most  earnestly  to  desire,  as  the  grand  and  chief  end  of 
his  existence  in  his  present  bodily  condition. 

This  life  is  the  term  wherein  the  soul  is  to  use  the 
means  afforded  for  its  religious  instruction,  and  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  its  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier — to  manifest  obedience  to  his  revealed  will, 
and  submission  to  his  wise  appointments.  In  this 
view,  the  life  of  the  body  is  a  sacred  deposit ;  and  its 
term  is  not  to  be  shortened  by  any  contrivance  and 
deliberation  of  the  mind,  disposing  the  bodily  powers 
to  injure  and  destroy  themselves. 

To  guard  against  the  term  of  our  natural  life  being 
shortened  by  the  wickedness  of  others,  the  almighty 
Former  of  all  things  has  declared,  "  Whoso  sheddetli 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  By 
this  merciful  and  fatherly  injunction,  millions  of  lives 
have  been  preserved ;  and  the  magistrate  is  justified, 
by  Divine  authority,  to  take  away,  after  due  trial,  the 
life  of  him  who  has  maliciously  taken  away  the  life  of 
another. 

God  our  Maker  has  appointed  every  man  to  be  the 
friend  and  protector  of  his  neighbour.  That  this 
appointment  is  not  universally  observed,  only  mani- 
fests the  corruption   of  human   nature,  and  how  far 
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man  is  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  becomes 
the  agent  of  his  own  harm  in  being  harmful  to  others. 

As  to  ourselves,  we  may,  in  the  due  course  of 
rational  means,  safely  confide  with  our  heavenly 
Father  the  suited  duration  of  our  lives  and  our  com- 
forts :  and  if,  in  our  lawful  pursuits,  in  the  exercise  of 
love,  and  faith,  and  holy  obedience,  a  violent  or  unex- 
pected death  should  befall  us,  we  need  fear  no  evil  to 
arise  out  of  it ;  for  God  is  with  us,  and  the  soul— the 
imperishable  soul— will  enter  upon  an  everlasting 
gain.  "  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand 
of  God  ;  there  shall  no  evil  touch  them."  To  live,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit's  assistance,  under  the  daily  influence 
of  religious  principles  and  affections  —  to  live  above 
the  world  while  we  live  in  it— to  have  our  best  affec- 
tions placed  on  things  in  heaven, — is  to  be  prepared 
for  any  visitation  which  our  Maker  may  see  fit  to 
permit  or  assign.  "  Fear  not,"  said  he,  "  them  that 
kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they 
can  do  ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who,  after  he  hath  killed, 
hath  power  to  cast  into  hell;  yea,  I  say  unto  you, 
Fear  Him." 

The  wicked  may  take  away  the  life  of  the  righteous. 
The  guilt  and  danger  is  wholly  on  the  soul  of  the 
murderer,  which  directed  his  hand  in  the  direful  deed. 
But  between  the  hour  of  his  sin,  and  the  death  his 
body  receives  for  it  by  the  hand  of  human  justice, 
there  may  be  time  to  repent,  and  God  may  grant  the 
grace  of  repentance  through  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
a  Saviour.  But  woe  to  the  man  who,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  own  life,  strives  with  his  Maker — with  Him 
whose  sole  prerogative  it  is  to  preserve  life,  or  to  take 
it  away ! 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  melancholy  instances  of 
self-murder,  which  are  evidently  the  consequence  of  a 
morbid  or  deranged  state  of  those  organs  of  the  body 
that  are  the  means  of  manifesting  the  state  of  the 
mind.  In  these  distressing  cases,  the  departing  souls 
are  still  under  the  government  of  an  equitable  Judge, 
who  does  not  expect  the  fruits  of  reason  where  the 
reasoning  powers  had  to  do  only  with  a  deranged 
bodily  organisation.  The  Judge  of  the  whole  earth 
.  will  in  all  cases  do  right.  We  can  only  grieve  that 
the  animal  powers  were  not  subject  to  the  reasoning 
will,  and  pity  the  surviving  friends  ;  and  consider  that 
the  state  of  the  soul,  in  these  anomalous  cases,  is  just 
as  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  dismissed  from  the 
body  solely  by  the  visitation  of  God  its  Maker. 

The  everlasting  state  of  the  conscious  soul  or  mind 
will  not  be  decided  by  the  manner  of  bodily  derth, 
but  by  the  solution  of  these  questions,  —  Whether 
it  was  a  servant  of  God,  in  sincerity  doing  his  will, 
and  habitually  concerned  about  his  will,  and  honour, 
and  service,  and  its  own  eternal  state ;  or  whether  it 
were  irreligious  and  unholy  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  and  therefore  utterly  unfitted  for  the  holy  and 
happy  society  of  departed  spirits.  We  must  here 
remark,  that  though,  by  unsoundness  of  mind  (as  it 
is  improperly  but  usually  expressed),  a  person  may 
not  be  criminally  chargeable,  either  by  God  or  man, 
with  his  bodily  destruction,  he  may  nevertheless  have 
been  an  ungodly  person,  or  have  led  a  very  vicious 
life.  The  freedom  from  the  charge  of  guilt  in  one 
action  is  no  discharge  from  punishment  for  guilt  of 
a  more  continuous  and  comprehensive  kind. 


With  the  case  of  actual  derangement,  my  subject 
has  no  concern.  The  bodily  powers,  which  are  the 
instruments  on  which  reason  acts,  are  of  God's  hourly 
continuance ;  and  blessed  is  the  man  who  uses  them 
rightly  and  religiously,  who  applies  them  to  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow- creatures,  while  ho 
possesses  them. 

But  while  some  are  in  a  state  of  lunacy  by  the 
immediate  appointment  of  God,  many  are  guilty  in 
his  sight  of  their  oivn  insanity  by  intemperance  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  people  to  use  the 
manifold  means  which  God  has  ordained  to  preserve 
a  sound  mind,  to  mitigate  its  distress,  and  to  restore 
its  tranquillity  and  repose.  The  Scriptures  point  out 
these  means.  "  Call  upon  me,"  saith  God,  "  in  the 
day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
glorify  me."  "  He  shall  deliver  thee  in  six  troubles, 
yea  in  seven  there  shall  no  evil  touch  thee."  "  Watch 
and  pray,"  said  our  Saviour,  **  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation."  "  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the 
devil."  "  For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die; 
but  if  ye,  through  the  Spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body,  ye  shall  live."  "  Mortify  therefore  your 
members  which  are  upon  the  earth,  —  fornication, 
uucleanness,  inordinate  affection,  evil  concupiscence, 
and  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry;  for  which  things' 
sake  the  wrath  of  God  cometh  on  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience." "  Our  heavenly  Father  will  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him ;"  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  may  do  all  these  things, 
and  thus  be  preserved  from  that  excess  of  mental  de- 
jection, which  often  is  found  to  disorder  the  faculties, 
and  prepare  for  the  commission  of  an  act  of  bodily 
destruction.  The  wilful  and  habitual  neglect  of  these 
benevolent  precepts  of  our  heavenly  Father  leaves  a 
person  weak  and  defenceless  to  meet  the  troubles  of 
conscience,  or  the  troubles  of  the  world.  Either  of 
these  in  an  excess,  and  especially  when  both  concur, 
produces  paroxysms  of  madness ;  and  whatever  is 
done  in  a  state  excited  by  our  own  fault  or  neglect,  the 
mind  itself  remains  accountable  for.  Our  criminal 
courts  might  as  well  be  shut  up,  if  all  the  accused 
were  to  be  considered  guiltless  on  the  ground  of 
drunkenness,  or  of  excessive  anger  toward  a  person 
murdered,  or  of  inordinate  love  to  a  thing  stolen  away. 
The  guilty  neglects  of  the  mind  rightly  to  govern  the 
animal  actions  are  the  crimes  which  demand  that 
retributive  justice  should  be  done  upon  them. 

It  awfully  happens,  however,  that  many  are  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  self-murder  in  its  most  criminal  view, 
inasmuch  as  premeditation,  contrivance,  preparation, 
providing  or  seizing  a  suitable  opportunity,  are  but 
too  often  fully  evident. 

The  usual  primary  occasioiis  of  suicide  are  them- 
selves highly  criminal.  They  are  such  as  these:  the 
want  of  the  fear  of  God — irreligious  companions  and 
habits — atheistical  principles,  and  neglect  of  reli- 
gious observances  and  duties — pride — discontent  with 
one's  state — disappointment  of  romantic  schemes — in- 
dulged vexations — some  secret  sin,  which  the  unhappy 
sinner  fears  that  a  little  time  may  bring  to  light — a 
malicious  desire  to  make  survivors  miserable,  and  be 
revenged  on  others  for  real  or  supposed  injuries  —  the 
unfaithfulness  of  others  to  their  solemn  engagements, 
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on  which  implicit  confidence  is  but  too  late  found  to 
have  been  reposed.  In  respect  of  this  last-mentioned 
cause  multitudes  of  men  will  have  a  most  dreadful 
account  to  render  to  the  common  Father  of  all,  for 
wilfully  deceiving  persons  of  the  other  sex.  Many 
have  thus  been  brought  into  a  state  of  distraction  and 
the  commission  of  suicide,  through  palpable  breaches 
of  the  most  solemn  oaths  of  fidelity,  made  by  others 
to  obtain  a  purpose,  on  which  they  have  weakly  and 
most  unwisely  depended. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  remote  or  proximate 
cause,  wherever  suicide  is  committed,  after  a  delibe- 
rate purjoose,  it  is  to  be  considered  a  most  atrocious 
crime,  and  involving  the  most  solemn  and  awful  con- 
siderations. That  we  may  not  be  induced  to  think 
lightly  of  its  criminality  by  the  frequent  instances  of 
it  that  occur,  and  that  the  reader  may  have  something 
rational,  and  serious,  and  appropriate,  to  offer  on  the 
subject  to  those  who  may  be  in  danger  of  committing 
it,  or  who  treat  the  subject  with  levity,  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  its  positive  and  complicated  guilt,  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  may  be  suggested. 

Our  bodily  life,  which  connects  us  with  the  relation- 
ships, and  businesses,  and  duties,  and  charities  of  the 
world,  is  not  our  own,  any  more  than  the  machine  of 
the  manufacturer  is  at  its  own  disposal.  Life  is  the 
absolute  property  of  Him  who  consigned  it  to  the 
care  and  government  of  the  soul,  who  has  preserved 
it  through  the  dangers  of  infancy  and  youth,  and 
whom  we  are  therefore  bound  to  obey.  We  cannot 
lengthen  it  by  our  own  will,  and  we  have  no  right 
whatever  to  shorten  it.  So  long  as  God  chooses  to 
continue  our  connexion  with  the  men  and  things  that 
surround  us,  all  our  faculties  are  to  be  employed  for 
their  good,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  common  Father 
of  the  family  of  man,  and  according  to  our  respective 
opportunities.  Inspiration  says,  *'  Ye  are  not  your 
own,  ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  therefore  glorify 
God  with  your  bodies  and  with  your  spirits,  which 
are  God's.  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man 
dieth  to  himself."  A  real  Christian  may  say,  *'  Whe- 
ther we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  or  die,  we  die 
unto  the  Lord ;  so  that,  living  or  dying,  we  are  the 
Lord's."  The  soul's  continuance  in  this  world,  by  its 
connexion  with  the  living  body,  is,  that  its  reasoning 
powers,  its  knowledge,  judgment,  discretion,  piety 
(which  it  ought  to  possess),  may  be  applied  fov  the 
instruction,  and  counsel,  and  warning,  and  comfort,  of 
those  with  whom  it  comes  into  intellectual  contact. 

To  use  reason  in  contrivivg  how  most  readily  a  man 
may  cut  short  all  the  benevolent  and  blessed  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness  to  his  species,  is  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanour  against  the  Majesty  of  heaven, 
against  his  neighbour,  and  himself. 

Deliberate  suicide  is  a  direct  striving  witli  our  Maker. 
It  is  a  last,  solemn,  dying  avowal,  not  to  be  retracted, 
that  he  has  no  thanks  to  offer  to  his  God  for  the  gift 
of  existence,  and  all  the  good  things  that  he  has  here- 
tofore been  pleased  with  and  enjoyed — an  avowal  that 
he  holds  all  God's  gifts  in  no  estimation,  and  therefore 
contemptuously  casts  them  away ;  or,  that  he  disbe- 
lieves the  very  existence  of  a  Creator  ;  or  else  it  is  a 
protest  against  the  goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  equity 
of  his  moral  government.  It  is  an  actual,  determined 
resistance  to  all  the  salutary  truths  of  revelation,  to 


all  the  proposals  of  mercy  and  truth  to  pardon  the 
penitent,  to  comfort  the  distressed,  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  purify  and  enlighten  the  conscience, 
to  remit  punishment,  and  to  bestow  eternal  felicity. 
It  is  a  striving  against  the  benevolent  commands  of  the 
Most  High,  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience — to  trust 
in  the  Lord  at  all  times  —  to  cast  our  burden  of  care 
and  sorrow  upon  the  Father  of  spirits — to  redeem  the 
time  —  to  apply  earnestly  at  the  throne  of  grace  in 
prayer,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to 
help  in  every  time  of  need  ;  it  is  despising  the  com- 
passion and  love  of  our  Maker,  who  does  not  leave 
men  to  bewildering  conjectures  concerning  his  nature 
and  attributes,  but  who  meets  our  condition,  and 
calls  himself  our  Father,  our  friend  and  defender, 
our  rock,  our  fortress,  our  deliverer,  in  whom  we 
may  trust,  the  author  of  our  salvation,  and  our  high 
tower.  Suicide  is  putting  a  man's  self  out  of  the 
scheme  of  Providence,  as  far  as  he  can  do  it ;  and 
prematurely  ending,  as  to  himself,  all  means  and  all 
helps  to  everlasting  mercy.  It  is  virtually  denying 
the  solemn  and  plain  doctrines  of  the  Scripture  as  to 
a  future  state,  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  the 
efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
consoling  influences.  It  is,  indeed,  trampling  under 
foot  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  making  it  the 
occasion  of  misery  rather  than  happiness  to  the  soul. 
It  is  the  renunciation  of  all  revealed  religion,  and 
the  abrogation  of  our  baptismal  covenant  to  "  fight 
under  the  banner  of  Christ  against  sin,  and  the  world, 
and  the  devil ;"  for  it  is  taking  a  decided  part  with 
these  confederated  and  avowed  enemies  of  the  FatVier, 
and  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Triune 
God. 


Ctie  Cabinet* 

Conviction  of  Sin. — Happy  the  hearer,  though 
for  a  time  he  may  appear  most  miserable,  whom  the 
Lord  hath  thus  touched,  and  to  the  quick  hath  thus 
probed,  and  to  the  heart.  He  will  indeed  bear  with 
him  from  the  house  of  prayer  the  arrow  rankling  in 
the  flesh,  which  was  impelled  from  the  bow  drawn 
by  us  at  a  venture,  but  guided  by  the  Holy  One,  who 
was  invisibly  present,  to  the  heart  for  which  it  was 
designed.  His  perturbed  spirit  will  indeed  be  for 
a  season  like  the  troubled  sea,  which  "  cannot  rest, 
whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt."  However,  by 
an  overmastering  effort,  he  may  continue  to  wear  in 
society  a  composed  demeanour,  and  maintain  an 
unruffled  brow ;  his  nightly  pillow  will  indeed  be  con- 
scious for  a  time  of  solicitudes  unfelt  before,  but  the 
wound  will  ere  long  tend  to  healing;  the  trouble 
will  ere  long  conduce  to  peace  ;  the  darkness  will 
be  soon  dispelled  by  promise,  the  anxiety  will  be  soon 
relieved  by  hope.  He  will  mourn,  we  acknowledge, 
over  years  wasted,  opportunities  slighted,  talents 
misemployed,  and  benefits  misapplied  ;  but  it  will  be 
with  a  salutary  sorrow :  he  will  deplore  that  he  has 
walked  so  long  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquieted 
himself  in  vain;  but  it  will  be  with  a  profitable  regret. 
He  will  tremble  when  he  sees  how  near  he  has  been, 
perhaps  without  a  sense  of  peril  or  a  thought  of  fear, 
to  a  solemn  judgment,  to  a  certain  condemnation, 
to  a  hopeless  eternity,  to  woe  unchanging  as  unutter- 
able ;  but  he  will  have  at  least  discovered  in  time, 
that  religion,  the  religion  that  is  to  save  the  soul,  is 
no  spiritless  and  lifeless  form,  no  vapid  ceremonial 
observance,  no  empty  sound  of  doctrine,  no  barren 
husk  of  mere  verbal  profession,  no  wrestling  with 
shadows,  no  mockery  of  a  fight,  no  affectation  of  war- 
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fare  without  weapons,  no  pa^^eantry  of  imposing  but 
unmeaning  weekly  parade;  but  that  it  involves  the 
answer,  tlie  true  answer,  the  practical  answer,  to  some 
of  the  most  momentous  questions,  for  each  and  for  all, 
that  tlie  lips  of  man  can  propose,  or  the  word  of  God 
resolve:  "What  must  /  do  to  be  saved?" — Rev.  T. 
Dale. 

God's  Providence. — I  do  not  see  how  they  who 
deny  a  particular  Providence  can  acknowledge  a 
genrral  one  ;  for  what  is  the  order  of  things  in  the 
world,  but  a  huge  stream  proceeding  from  a  little 
source,  and  continually  augmented  in  its  course  by 
the  accession  of  little  streams,  and  the  bubbling  up 
of  little  springs  beneath?  But  this  I  am  sure  of, 
that  he  who  takes  away  a  particular  Providence,  who 
does  not  pay  a  great  attention  to  it,  takes  away  a 
large  portion  of  the  happiness  of  a  Christian  life — the 
delightful  confidence  exercised  in  committing  our 
ways  to  God,  and  the  delightful  thankfulness  of 
acknowledging  God's  goodness  in  the  direction  of 
them.  And  obscure  as  many  providences  are  to  us, 
I  am  persuaded,  if  every  one  would  look  out  for  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  management  of  every  day's  events, 
he  might  see  it  much  oftener  than  we  are  aware  of. 
And  what  we  know  not  now,  we  shall  know  hereafter ; 
perhaps  in  this  world.  The  road  may  turn  and  wind, 
so  tliat  we  may  hardly  know  in  what  direction  we  are 
going ;  but  when  we  can  look  back  on  the  whole 
journey  as  on  a  map,  we  shall  see  the  direction  clearly, 
and  the  reason  of  making  an  elbow  and  doubling  in 
the  way.  But  how  shall  we  know  in  another  world  ? 
Even  as  we  are  known.  And  what  shall  be  the 
acknowledgment  in  such  a  retrospect,  but  that  beau- 
tiful one  (Joshua,  xxiii.  14),  *'  And  ye  know  in  all  your 
hearts  and  in  all  your  souls,  that  not  one  thing  hath 
failed  of  all  the  good  things  which  the  Lord  your  God 
spake  concerning  you ;  all  are  come  to  pass  unto  you, 
and  not  one  thing  hath  failed  thereof."  But  if  a  man, 
in  his  walk  through  this  life,  has  the  privilege  and 
comfort  of  thus  asking  for  counsel  from  God  in  things 
temporal,  how  much  more  in  things  spiritual  !  Here 
we  are  indeed  blind ;  here  indeed  it  becomes  us  to 
walk  closely  with  God.  It  is  most  true,  that  the  blessed 
Spirit  of  God  does  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
understanding,  making  us  see  and  know  those  things 
wliich  by  nature  we  cannot  see  and  know." — From  the 
Life  of  the  Rev.  Cornelms  Neale. 

The  Third  Commandment. — If  I  were  required  to 
specify  that  individual  vice,  which  of  itself  afibrds  the 
most  incontrovertible  evidence  of  man's  total  aliena- 
tion from  God,  I  would  adduce  the  vice  of  profaneness, 
including  under  that  designation  all  those  sins  of 
the  tongue  which  consist  in  a  breach  either  of  the 
letter  or  of  the  spirit  of  the  third  commandment.  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  one  commandment  relating  to 
the  external  conduct  which  is  so  frequently  violated  as 
this,  or  violated  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  subjects 
of  God's  moral  government.  Yet,  what  plea  can  the 
apologist  for  human  nature  allege  in  extenuation  of 
this  heinous  offence  ?  It  is  an  act  of  gratuitous  rebel- 
lion against  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  palliate  which  no  motive  of  interest,  pleasure, 
or  ambition,  can  possibly  be  assigned.  If  it  excite 
less  disgust  and  abhorrence  than  many  other  offences, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  frequency  of  its  recur- 
rence has  deadened  the  perception  of  its  turpitude; 
and  the  very  circumstance  of  our  not  being  duly  sen- 
sible of  its  malignity  furnishes  an  additional  confir- 
mation of  the  doctrine  under  discussion  (original  sin), 
by  sliewing  that  we  are  more  disposed  to  estimate  the 
sinfulness  of  our  conduct  by  its  effects  on  civil  society, 
than  by  a  reference  to  the  Divine  will. — Archd.  Browne. 

Acceptable  Prayer. — God  hears  and  answers  the 
prayers  only  of  penitents.  When  a  man  resolves,  1 
will  have  no  more  to  do  with  sin,  then,  not  till  then, 
does  his  prayer  find  way  to  God.     Impenitency  clogs 


the  wing  of  devotion,  and  stops  its  passage  into 
heaven.  The  person  must  be  accepted  before  the 
petition  :  Christ  Jesus  is  the  priest  that  offers  and  the 
altar  which  sanctifies  all  our  services  (1  Pet.  ii.  5  ; 
Is.  Ivi.  7) ;  and  Christ  will  not  be  their  advocate  in 
heaven  who  refuse  to  have  him  their  king  on  earth. 
The  Scripture  is  in  no  point  more  express  than  this ; 
**  if  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  me"  (Ps,  Ixvi.  18)-.  Prayer  is  a  pouring  out  of 
the  heart;  if  iniquity  be  harboured  there,  prayer  is 
obstructed  ;  and  if  it  do  break  out,  it  will  have  the 
scent  and  savour  of  that  iniquity  upon  it.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord 
(Prov.  XV.  8),  both  because  it  is  impure  in  itself,  and 
because  it  has  no  altar  to  sanctify  it.  "  He  that 
turneth  away  his  ear  from  hearing  the  law,  even  his 
prayer  shall  be  an  abomination"  (Prov.  xxviii.  9). 
Great  reason  that  God  should  refuse  to  hear  him  who 
refuses  to  hear  God ;  that  he  who  will  not  let  God 
beseech  him  (as  he  does  in  his  word,  2  Cor.  v.  20), 
should  not  be  allowed  to  beseech  God  (Prov.  i.  24,  28  ; 
Is.  i.  15).  His  ear  is  not  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear, 
but  iniquity  separates  between  us  and  him,  and  hides 
his  face  that  he  will  not  hear  (Ezek.  viii.  18).  God 
heareth  iiot  sinners  (John,  ix.  31).  The  prevalency 
of  prayer  is  this,  that  it  is  the  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  (James,  v.  16.). — Bp.  Reynolds. 


3Poetr». 

THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

My  mother  Church  !  it  may  not  be 
But  I  must  ever  cling  to  thee 
With  feelings  of  a  trusting  child 
To  friend  affectionate  and  mild : 
While  men  misguided  start  away. 
And  proudly  spurn  thy  gentle  sv/ay. 
More  simply  to  thy  fold  I'd  turn, 
More  humbly  from  thy  lips  I'd  learn. 

They  say  that  on  thy  brow  appears 
The  wrinkle  of  declining  years  ; 
That  weary  is  thy  honour' d  head, 
And  all  thy  pristine  vigour  fled  : 
But  no !  the  youthful  eagle's  flight 
Is  glorious  in  the  noontide  light. 
Yet  passing  years  behold  her  soar 
With  eye  undazzled  as  before. 

The  mocking  laugh  some  love  to  raise, 
To  point  the  finger  of  dispraise, 
From  blemishes  to  tear  the  veil. 
And  joyful  tell  the  well-conn'd  tale  y 
But  will  they  dare  to  lift  a  hand 
Against  the  glory  of  our  land, 
Our  Church,  whose  noble  army  stood 
And  seal'd  their  witness  with  their  blood  ? 

No  !  though  the  cry  is  echoing  round, 
**  Down  with  her,  even  to  the  ground!" 
Though  thunders  from  apostate  Ptome 
In  muffled  might  against  her  come, 
Our  hearts,  O  aged  parent,  move 
With  the  quick  bound  of  grateful  love  ; 
We  circle  round  thee  to  defend 
Our  fathers'  pride,  our  country's  friend. 

We  tremble  not — our  cause  is  high  — 
To  God  wc  lift  the  prayerful  eye ; 
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Calmly  we  mark  the  rushing  foe, 
The  standard  of  our  Lord  we  know  ; 
We'see  his  banner  o'er  us  wave, 
We  feel  that  he  is  strong  to  save  ; 
And  while  we  know  our  Saviour  near, 
The  might  of  man  we  cannot  fear. 

M.  A.  Stodart. 


HOOKER.* 

Voice  of  the  wise  of  old ! 

Go  breathe  thy  thrilling  whispers  now 
In  cells  where  learned  eyes  late  vigils  hold, 

And  teach  proud  Science  where  to  veil  her  brow. 

Voice  of  the  meekest  man  ! 

Now,  while  the  Church  for  combat  arms, 
Calmly  do  thou  confirm  her  awful  ban, 

Thy  words  to  her  be  conquering,  soothing  charms. 

Voice  of  the  fearless  saint! 

Ring  like  a  trump,  where  gentle  hearts 
Beat  high  for  truth,  but,  doubting,  cower  and  faint ; 

Tell  them  the  hour  is  come,  and  they  must  take 
their  parts. 

Captain  Riou.— April  28, 1790.  "  Crowther  dined 
with  us,  and  gave  us  an  account  of  the  shipwreck  and 
Riou's  fortitude."  Mr.  Crowther  owed  his  education 
to  the  EUand  Society ;  and  had  been  recently  selected 
by  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  a  chaplaincy  which  he  had 
prevailed  on  Mr.  Pitt  to  found  for  New  South  Wales. 
A  letter  of  the  17th  of  April  announced  to  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce the  shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  Mr. 
Crowther  sailed.  "  On  the  11th  of  December  we  left 
the  cape.  On  the  21st  saw  two  islands  of  ice  in  lat. 
42"  long.  38"  30'  E.,  distant  about  three  leagues. 
About  noon  on  the  23d  we  saw  another,  and  bore  down 
towards  it,  hoisted  out  the  jolly-boat  and  one  of  the 
cutters,  and  picked  up  some  small  floating  pieces,  and 
then  bore  away  N.W.,  in  order  to  get  entirely  clear  of 
the  ice.  About  half-past  eight  the  same  evening,  the 
officer  on  the  forecastle  cried  out,  *  An  island  of  ice 
close  a-head'  (for,  being  in  the  dark,  and  a  very  thick 
mist,  we  could  see  very  little  before  us).  Before  the 
alarm  was  seunded  through  the  ship,  she  had  struck  one 
violent  blow ;  and  directly  after  she  struck  again,  and 
got  upon  the  ice,  sliding  along  into  an  immense  cavern 
in  its  side.  Every  effort  was  made  to  save  the  ship 
until  Friday,  when  it  was  judged  necessary  to  quit 
her.  The  captain  would  not  leave  her,  but  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Admiralty.  Two  boats  besides  ours  were 
hoisted  out.  We  were  taken  up  by  a  French  ship,  and 
came  in  it  to  the  Cape,  after  being  in  an  open  boat 
from  Dec.  25  to  Jan.  3,  exposed  to  cold,  hunger,  and 
thirst,  having  scarcely  any  clothes  ;  two  gills  of  water 
per  day,  and  at  most  two  pounds  of  bread,  amongst 
fifteen."  To  this  account  he  added,  in  a  conversation 
which,  with  its  racy  Yorkshire  dialect,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
delighted  to  preserve,  "  When  the  ship's  condition  was 
altogether  hopeless,  Capt.  Riou  sent  for  me  into  the 
cabin,  and  asked  me,  '  Crowther,  how  do  you  feel  ?' 
*  How  ?  why,  I  thank  God,  pretty  comfortable.'  *  I 
cannot  say  I  do.  I  had  a  pious  mother,  and  I  have  not 
practised'what  she  taught  me  ;  but  1  must  do  my  duty. 
The  boats  will  not  hold  one  third  of  our  crew  ;  and  if 
I  left  the  vessel,  there  would  be  a  general  rush  into 
them,  and  every  one  would  perish.  1  shall  stay  by 
the  ship,  but  you  shall  have  a  place ;  and  be  sure  you 
go  in  the  master's  boat,  for  he  knows  what  he  is  about, 

•  From  "  TUe  Cathedral." 


and  if  any  boat  reaches  the  shore  it  will  be  his.'  Ill 
the  bustle  of  embarking,  I  got  into  the  wrong  boat, 
and  found  out  my  mistake  too  late  to  alter  it.  The 
boats,  however,  neared  each  other  to  make  an  exchange 
of  some  of  their  provisions,  and  I  heard  Riou  call  to 
me,  '  If  you've  a  heart,  Crowther,  jump  !'  I  made  the 
attempt,  and  just  reaching  the  boat  fell  backwards 
into  the  water,  but  was  pulled  in  amongst  them."  No 
other  boat  than  that  into  which  he  was  thus  taken  ever 
reached  the  shore.  "  John  Clarkson  alone,  of  those 
who  heard  this  conversation,"  says  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
"  would  not  despair  of  Riou."  *'  I  have  seen,"  said 
Mr.  Clarkson,  himself  a  naval  man,  "  such  wonderful 
escapes  at  sea,  that  so  long  as  the  captain  preserves 
his  self-possession,  I  can  never  despair  of  any  ship." 
"  Thursday  29th,"  says  the  diary,  "  waked  by  a  note, 
saying  that  the  Guardian,  Riou,  had  arrived  safely  at 
the  Cape.  Poor  Crowther  could  not  believe  it  —  sent 
him  to  Thurlow  for  a  living."  Captain  Riou  was  pre- 
served for  a  more  distinguished  end  ;  his  gallant  death 
at  the  hour  of  victory  at  Copenhagen  has  linked  his 
name  with  the  memory  of  Nelson. — Life  of  Wilberforce, 
vol.  i. 

Charming  of  Serpents.  (Psalm  Iviii.  4,  5). — 
Romeili  is  an  open  place,  of  an  irregular  form,  where 
feats  of  juggling  are  performed.  The  charmers  of 
serpents  seem  also  worthy  of  remark ;  their  powers 
seem  most  extraordinary.  The  serpent  most  common 
at  Kahira  is  of  the  viper  class,  and  undoubtedly 
poisonous.  If  one  of  them  enters  a  house,  the  charmer 
is  sent  for,  who  uses  a  certain  form  of  words.  I  have 
seen  three  serpents  enticed  out  of  the  cabin  of  a  ship 
lying  near  the  shore.  The  operator  handled  them, 
and  then  put  them  into  a  bag.  At  other  times  I  have 
seen  the  serpents  twist  round  the  bodies  of  these 
psylli  in  all  directions,  without  having  had  their 
fangs  extracted  or  broken,  and  without  doing  them 
any  injury.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  method  of 
charming  serpents  by  sounds,  so  as  to  render  them 
tractable  and  harmless.  The  ancients  expressly 
ascribe  the  incantation  of  serpents  to  the  human 
voice.  Medea  is  said  to  have  soothed  the  monstrous 
serpent  or  dragon  which  guarded  the  golden  fleece 
with  her  sweet  voice.  And  the  laying  of  that  dragon 
to  sleep  is  by  Ovid  ascribed  to  the  words  uttered  by 
Jason ;  so  Virgil  attributes  the  like  effects  on  serpents 
to  the  song,  as  well  as  the  touch,  of  the  enchanter. — 
BroLvne's  Travels  in  Africa. 

Clerical  Deportment. — In  order  to  secure  to 
himself  his  full  influence  in  society,  a  clergyman  must 
never  forget  that  he  is  a  clergyman ;  he  must  never 
suppose  that  he  can  for  a  moment  lay  aside  his  sacred 
character.  In  his  looks,  in  his  dress,  in  his  conversa- 
tion, I  had  almost  said  in  every  gesture,  must  be  seen 
the  minister  of  God:  he  must  be  serious  without 
moroseness,  cheerful  without  levity,  kind  without 
weakness,  courteous  without  servility,  affable  without 
familiarity,  sound  in  speech  without  dogmatism  ;  "  in 
meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves  ;" 
not  quick  to  take  offence,  nor  over-anxious  of  personal 
respect;  but,  "  as  much  as  in  him  lieth,  living  peace- 
ably with  all  men  ;"  ready,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  his  sacred  calling,  to  engage  in  social  recreation; 
yet,  with  such  aprudent  reserve,  that,  if  at  that  moment 
he  be  called  to  perform  the  most  awful  part  of  his 
ministerial  duty,  he  may  feel  himself,  and  appear  to 
others,  in  a  proper  state  to  enter  upon  it. — Bishop 
Coleridge's  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  Barbadoes, 
I'c.,  183  J. 
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CHRISTIAN  CIRCUMSPECTION.* 
By  the  Rev.  James  Cooper,  M.A. 
Minister  of  St.  Paid's,  StojieJwtcse. 
No.  I. 
Manifold  are  the  dangers  which  surround 
the  Christian  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
the  Church  teaches  us  to  pray  that  God 
would  keep  us  "  from  all  things  that  may 
hurt  us."  At  the  same  time,  we  are  required 
to  be  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  contend  with 
these  dangers.  We  are  to  be  armed  and 
disciplined,  like  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  we,  being  ready  both  in  body 
and  soul,  may  cheerfully  accomplish  those 
things  that  *'  God  would"  have  done.  Hence 
the  duty  of  Christian  circumspection ;  a  word 
which  in  its  origin  describes  the  vigilance 
of  one  walking  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  and 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  all  sides  to  pre- 
vent his  falling  into  danger,  or  being  sur- 
prised by  a  lurking  enemy.  Such  is  to  be 
the  watchful  attitude  of  the  Christian  in  his 
daily  walk.  He  is  ever  to  be  on  his  guard, 
lest  any  thing  oppos'ed  to  his  spiritual  well- 
being  overpower  his  mind  or  engage  his 
interests. 

In  order  thus  to  walk  circumspectly,  it 
is  necessary,  first,  to  employ  consideration. 
We  can  imagine  one  in  a  perilous  journey 
fully  aware  of  his  dangers,  but  over-confident 
in  his  knowledge  of  their  extent,  or  grown 
careless  by  previous  escapes  or  successful 
encounters,  and  thus  remitting  that  vigilance 
and  circumspection  so  needful  to  future 
safety.  So  David  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  Satan  to  number  the  people  and  depend 
on  the  strength  of  his  army.     When  he  came 

*  See  Collect  and  Epistle  for  Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
VOL.  V. — NO.  CXXX. 


to  reflect  on  his  unbelief,  his  heart  smote 
him,  and  he  said  unto  the  Lord,  "  I  have 
sinned  greatly  in  that  I  have  done ;  I  have 
done  very  foolishly."  But  he  must  bear  the 
chastisement  of  his  iniquity,  and  suffer  for 
his  lack  of  circumspection,  by  the  choice  of 
one  out  of  three  evils— the  plague,  which  took 
away  seventy  thousand  men.  This  shews 
us  that  a  want  of  consideration  produces 
hasty  and  wrong  judgments.  So,  when  Job 
was  "overwhelmed  with  his  heavy  calaniities, 
his  wife,  not  considering  the  Lord's  wisdom 
in  all  his  appointments,  in  her  foolish  haste 
said  10  him  (Job,  ii.  9),  "  Dost  thou  still 
retain  thine  integrity  ?  curse  God,  and  die." 
But  Job  (who  was  walking  circumspectly, 
and  with  due  consideration  of  the  Lord's 
hand  in  his  afflictions)  replied,  "  Thou 
speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish  women  speaketh. 
What  ?  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of 
God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?" 

To  walk  circumspectly,  it  is  necessary 
also  to  exercise  discrimination  —  to  detect 
false  appearances  —  to  separate  truth  from 
error  when  mingled  together,  and  when  evil 
assumes  the  appearance  of  good.  We  find 
the  Psalmist  (Ixxiii.)  deceived  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  God's  favour  in  the  worldly 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  so  as  to  be  envious 
at  the  foolish  when  he  saw  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked,— insomuch,  he  says,  that  "  his 
feet  were  almost  gone,  his  steps  had  well 
nigh  slipped."  But  when  he  considered  God's 
plans  and  purposes,  and  discriminated  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  apparent  evidences  of 
God's  favour,  "  his  heart  was  grieved  ;"  and 
he  confesses,  "  so  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant, 
I  was  as  a  beast  before  thee."  He  forgot  in 
his  haste  that  he  had  a  better  and  more 
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enduring  portion  than  all  the  treasures  of 
earth  ;  but  when  he  exercised  discrimination, 
and  compared  earth  with  heaven,  and  time 
with  eternity  ;  when  he  thus  distinguished 
between  apparent  and  real  good,  he  said, 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and 
there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside 
thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth ;  but 
God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my 
portion  for  ever."  Thus  must  we  take  heed 
lest  we  suffer  ourselves  to  entertain  false 
conceptions  of  God's  providential  dealings 
with  us.  We  cannot  tell  by  outward  circum- 
stances what  are  good,  or  what  evil ;  because 
worldly  prosperity  too  often  proves  the  slip- 
pery path  by  which  we  fall  into  destruction  ; 
while  affliction,  adversity,  persecution,  are 
the  modes  God  employs  for  the  sanctification 
of  his  people,  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
graces,  and  for  preparing  them  for  their 
future  enjoyment  of  himself  in  glory. 

So  also  must  we  discriminate  between  the 
appearance  and  the  reality  of  religion^  lest  we 
deceive  ourselves  to  our  ruin.  An  outside 
appearance  of  religion  is  often  mistaken  for 
the  reality.  Hypocrisy  may  pass  current  for 
sincerity.  More  especially  have  we  to  guard 
against  self-deception  in  so  important  a  matter. 
There  is  a  superficial  religion  which  bears 
all  the  appearance  of  reality, — a  conformity 
with  religious  observances ;  an  attention  to 
all  the  moralities  which  are  esteemed  as  such 
by  the  world  around  us  ;  a  reverence  for  the 
ordinances  and  word  of  God, — while  there 
may  be  no  humblings  of  heart  on  account  -of 
sin,  and  no  hatred  of  sin  itself,  and  no  lively 
faith  in  Christ,  and  no  desires  after  holiness 
of  heart.  Thus  the  state  of  the  Gospel 
Church  is  represented  by  ten  virgins,  of 
whom  five  were  wise  and  five  were  foolish  ; 
and  neither  were  the  foolish  ones  discovered 
by  the  wise,  nor  did  they  discover  their  own 
deficiency,  till  the  time  of  trial,  when,  on 
trimming  their  lamps,  they  found  they  lacked 
a  supply  of  oil :  so  we  may  maintain  a  self- 
deceiving  appearance  and  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  when  it  is  too  late  find  that  the 
living  principle  of  divine  grace  has  not  been 
found  in  us,  and  the  door  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  is  shut  against  us. 

In  like  manner,  we  must  discriminate  and 
distinguish  between  truth  and  error  in  doctrine^ 
lest,  by  false  conceptions  of  the  truth  of  God, 
we  be  entertaining  an  erroneous  creed,  and 
thereon  building  a  false  hope.  There  are 
many  perversions  and  semblances  of  divine 
truth — many  theories  of  human  reasonings 
mingled  therewith, — against  all  of  which  we 
are  to  be  on  our  guard,  lest,  like  the  Galatian 
Church,  we  be  removed  from  dependence  on 
the  grace  of  Christ  "  unto  another  Gospel." 
We  have  need  of  still  greater  discrimination, 


lest  the  subtle  and  plausible  errors  which 
spring  up  should  carry  us  away  from  the 
old  paths,  the  sure  foundations  of  divine 
truth.  Well  does  our  Lord  warn  us  to  be 
wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves  ; 
and  well  does  the  apostle  exhort  us  to  hold 
fast  the  form  of  sound  words  which  we  have 
heard  of  him,  in  faith  and  love  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  So  that,  in  the  midst  of 
novelties,  and  oppositions  of  science,  and  the 
vain  babblings  of  reasoners,  and  the  fables 
of  superstition,  by  which  the  truth  is  and 
ever  has  been  assailed,  we  shall  do  wisely  to 
hold  fast  by  the  Church  of  God,  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth.  That  Church  we 
are  privileged  to  have  amongst  us,  built  upon 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self being  the  chief  corner-stone. 

The  Church  of  these  realms  was  reformed 
upon  this  principle  of  discrimination  between 
truth  and  error  ;  taking  the  word  of  God 
for  its  basis,  and  recognising  the  authority  of 
the  Church  to  decide  in  controversies  of  faith, 
and  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  in  so  far 
as  those  decisions  and  decrees  were  not  con- 
trary to  God's  word.  The  reformers,  while 
they  retained  every  thing  apostolic  in  its 
origin,  and  adhered  to  the  ancient  confessions 
of  faith,  and  other  formularies,  in  accordance 
with  the  word  of  God,  repudiated  the  novel- 
ties and  superstitions  which  from  time  to 
time  had  been  grafted  into  the  Church,  and 
made  the  word  of  God  null  and  void.  So 
that  we  have,  in  fact,  the  most  ancient,  as 
well  as  the  most  pure  model  of  a  Church — a 
Church  which  is  the  pillar  and  stay  of  the 
truth,  which  holds  forth  the  mind  of  Christ 
as  a  pillar  does  an  edict  or  proclamation,  that 
all  may  take  notice  of  it.  Amid  the  many 
false  expositions  of  the  word  of  God  which 
form  the  foundation  of  schisms  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  sects  and  separate  communities, 
we  surely  cannot  have  a  better  aid  to  discri- 
mination between  truth  and  error  than  the 
expositions  and  decisions  of  such  a  Church 
as  our  own,  founded  upon  the  very  principle 
of  discrimination.  And  we  shall  do  well  to 
pause,  and  consider  much,  before  we  allow 
our  private  judgment  to  set  aside  hers. 

To  walk  circumspectly,  it  is  likewise  neces- 
sary to  preserve  consistency ^  to  walk  consistently 
with  our  profession  of  Christianity.  "  I  be- 
seech you,"  says  the  apostle  (iv.  1),  **  that 
ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye 
are  called."  Again,  Phil.  i.  27,  "  Only  let 
your  conversation  be  as  it  becometh  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ."  Col.  i.  10,  "  That  ye  walk 
worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  being 
fruitful  in  every  good  work."  1  Thess.  iv. 
1,  "  Furthermore,  then,  we  beseech  you, 
brethren,  and  exhort  you  by  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  as  ye  have  received  of  us  how  ye  ought 
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to  walk  and  to  please  God,  so  ye  would 
abound  more  and  more."  How  much  dis- 
honour is  done  to  God,  how  much  reproach 
is  cast  upon  the  religion  of  Christ,  by  the 
inconsistent  conduct  of  his  professed  fol- 
lowers ! 

There  is  a  becoming  moderation  in  the 
pursuit  and  in  the  use  of  all  earthly  satisfac- 
tions, even  the  most  lawful  and  irreproach- 
able. "  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto 
all  men."  Much  more  does  it  behove  us  to 
discountenance  and  repudiate  those  worldly 
pleasures  which  are  necessarily  mixed  up 
with  much  positive  evil,  while  they  occasion 
the  neglect  of  many  important  duties  ;  and 
which,  however  they  may  bear  the  semblance 
of  harmlessness,  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
close  examination  as  to  the  spirit  of  mind 
they  tend  to  cherish,  and  tlie  evil  passions 
they  excite,  and  the  false  principles  they 
instil. 

To  those  who  feel  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving sobriety  and  seriousness  of  mind,  and 
a  habit  of  communion  with  God  in  sacred 
ordinances ;  to  those  who  desire  to  cherish 
an  abiding  sense  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
to  preserve  a  predominating  view  of  eternal 
realities  and  eternal  interests  ;  to  such  as  are 
wise  in  heavenly  wisdom, — public  scenes  of 
dissipation,  the  congregation  of  idlers  and 
triflers,  can  furnish  no  suitable  amusement  or 
relaxation.  The  attractions  to  all  such  scenes 
are  for  the  most  part  evil.  The  stage  would 
lose  half  its  attractions,  were  it  divested  of  its 
extravagant  exhibitions  of  human  passions, 
and  its  assertion  of  false  principles  of  virtue, 
and  its  colourings  of  vice,  and  its  expressions 
and  allusions  which  put  modesty  to  the  blush. 
The  theatre  would  not  be  the  resort  of  the 
profligate  and  the  abandoned,  were  it  a  school 
of  real  virtue  and  Christian  morality.  And 
what  makes  the  race-course  —  that  source  of 
ruin  to  many  families  from  its  encouragement 
of  gambling  —  so  attractive,  but  the  display 
of  fashion,  and  the  love  of  excitement  ?  And 
what  would  be  the  attraction  of  the  ball-room 
without  the  excitements  of  vanity,  and  the 
love  of  display  ?  It  is  these  sinful  accom- 
paniments, these  necessary  associations  of 
evil  principles,  these  encouragements  given  to 
unchristian  dispositions  of  mind,  which  make 
our  public  amusements  scenes  of  temptation 
and  of  danger,  to  the  piously  disposed  in 
particular ;  while  they  tend  to  cherish  in  all 
who  frequent  them  a  love  of  the  pomp  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  a  forgetfulness  of 
God. 

To  be  consistent  with  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  are  bound  to  preserve  that  cir- 
cumspection over  our  conduct  which  shall 
preclude  an  utter  variance  between  our  creed 
and  our  practice.     While   we   acknowledge 


the  vast  importance  of  Christian  doctrines, 
and  call  Christ  Lord,  and  profess  to  be  his 
disciples,  we  are  bound  so  to  live  in  the 
world  as  not  to  be  of  the  world  ;  not  to  live 
in  the  spirit  of  the  world,  which  finds  its 
only  interests  in  the  things  of  this  world. 
We  are  told,  not  to  be  conformed  to  the 
world,  but  to  be  transformed  by  the  renew- 
ing of  the  mind.  We  are  required  to  come 
out  from  the  world,  and  to  be  separate,  and 
touch  not  the  unclean  thing — that  which  is 
polluted  with  sin;  in  order  that  God  may  be 
our  Father,  and  that  we  may  be  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty.  And 
inasmuch  as  we  are  exhorted  to  walk  cir- 
cumspectly in  the  midst  of  manifold  tempta- 
tions to  sin,  we  are  bound  to  be  cautious 
how  we  needlessly  thrust  ourselves  upon  dan- 
gerous ground,  where  we  are  sure  the  enemy 
is  busily  employed  to  ensnare  our  souls.  We 
have  enough  dangers  and  temptations  to 
encounter  when  in  the  path  of  duty ;  and  it 
is  only  when  in  the  path  of  duty  that  we  are 
authorised  to  expect  protection  and  safety. 
If,  by  remitting  our  circumspection,  we  lose 
the  right  path,  the  path  of  Christian  duty, 
we  are  then  in  the  enemy's  power;  because 
we  are  out  of  that  pale  of  protection  which 
surrounds  the  obedient  followers  of  the  good 
Shepherd. 

[To  be  concluded  ia  next  Number.] 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MOTHER.— No.  V, 

BY  MRS.  MILNER. 

The  book  of  Ruth  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
books  of  the  sacred  canon,  by  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  the  history  of  a  private  family.  As  a  pic- 
ture of  the  manners  of  a  very  remote  period,  it  is 
exceedingly  interesting ;  and  very  important  instruc- 
tion, of  various  kinds,  may  be  derived  from  it:  but  it 
is  to  the  fact  of  her  becoming  an  ancestress  of  David, 
and  consequently  of  the  Messiah,  that  Ruth  probably 
owes  the  distinction  of  having  her  story  related  with 
such  minuteness  by  the  sacred  historian.  Somo 
commentators  have  thought  that  her  being  a  woman 
of  Moab  might,  perhaps,  be  an  intimation  of  the 
subsequent  calling  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian 
Church.  However  that  may  be,  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence is  very  distinctly  visible  throughout  the  whole 
train  of  circumstances  which  led  to  her  settlement 
at  Bethlehem,  and  her  marriage  with  her  kinsman 
Boaz;  and  her  history,  together  with  that  of  her 
mother-in-law  Naomi,  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  superintending  care  which  the  Almighty  extends 
even  to  the  minutest  concerns  of  those  who  trust  to 
his  guidance  and  protection. 

Naomi  was  the  wife  of  Elimelech,  an  Israelite  of 
Bethlehera-Judah.  In  consequence  of  a  famine  which 
prevailed  in  Judea,  she  and  her  husband  left  that 
country,  and  went  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Moab. 
How  far  this  step  was  justifiable  may  be  doubted ; 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  "  to  suffer  affliction 
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with  the  people  of  God,"  than  to  expose  themselves, 
and  more  especially  their  sons,  to  the  dangers  which 
must  necessarily  attend  their  settling  among  idolaters. 
Our  Saviour  on  more  than  one  occasion  (Luke,  xiii. 
2-5;  John,  ix.  3)  warned  his  followers  against  the 
presumption  of  supposing  that  afflictive  dispensations 
are  always  occasioned  by  some  particular  sin  or  sins 
in  those  upon  whom  they  are  inflicted;  it  rather 
behoves  us  to  look  well  to  our  own  character  and 
conduct,  and  to  profit  by  the  declaration,  "  unless 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  Nevertheless, 
we  cannot  but  observe  that  the  blessing  of  God  does 
not  appear  to  have  rested  upon  this  Israelitish  family 
during  their  abode  among  the  Moabites.  Elimelech 
died  soon  after  their  arrival  in  that  country,  leaving 
there  his  widow  and  her  two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion  ; 
and  these  young  men  having,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  law  of  God,  united  themselves  in  marriage  with 
the  Moabitish  women  Orpah  and  Ruth,  died  without 
children,  within  about  ten  years ;  leaving  their  mother 
alone  in  a  strange  land.  Thus  widowed  and  child- 
less, the  heart  of  Naomi  began  to  yearn  after  her 
native  country.  She  had  heard  that  the  scarcity  there 
was  ended ;  and  having  by  her  piety  and  tenderness 
won  the  respect  and  affection  of  her  daughters-in-law, 
whose  conduct  to  their  late  husbands  had  endeared 
them  to  her,  and  to  whom  she  had  doubtless  endea- 
voured to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
she  found  them  disposed  to  set  out  with  her  on 
her  return  to  the  land  of  Judah.  We  cannot  doubt 
but  that,  in  Naomi's  destitute  condition,  she  must 
have  earnestly  desired  the  company  and  support  of 
the  young  women  who  thus  testified  for  her  so  sincere 
a  regard ;  and  being  widows  alike,  sharers  in  the  same 
sorrow,  there  must  have  been  a  peculiar  bond  of 
union  between  them.  But  here  the  disinterestedness 
of  Naomi's  character  displayed  itself.  She  well  knew 
that,  except  the  great  advantage  of  becoming  inha- 
bitants of  a  land  where  Jehovah  was  known  and 
worshipped,  she  had  no  inducement  to  hold  forth  to 
them  which  could  reasonably  incline  them  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  her.  She  had  gone  out  "  full,"  and  was 
returning  home  "empty;"  and  her  own  experience, 
during  her  widowhood,  had  probably  taught  her  the 
truth  of  the  yet  unwritten  proverb,  "  wealth  maketh 
many  friends,  but  the  poor  is  separated  from  his 
neighbour."  She  therefore  desired  her  daughters-in- 
law  to  "  return  each  to  her  mother's  house ;"  and  with 
genuine  affection  added,  "  the  Lord  deal  kindly  with 
you,  as  ye  have  dealt  with  the  dead  and  with  me." 
"  Then  she  kissed  them :  and  they  lifted  up  their 
voice  and  wept."  When  we  attempt  to  estimate  the 
value  of  this  disinterested  conduct,  we  should  take 
into  our  consideration  the  peculiar  character  of  Naomi. 
A  woman  of  a  proud  and  stoical  turn  of  mind  might 
have  felt  it  no  sacrifice  to  act  in  a  similar  manner — nay, 
such  a  woman,  knowing  that  nothing  but  labour  and 
hardship  awaited  her  on  her  return  to  the  land  in 
which  she  had  formerly  lived  in  plenty,  might  even 
have  been  unwilling  that  her  daughters-in-law  should 
be  witnesses  of  her  poverty  and  degradation.  But 
such  feelings  were  quite  foreign  to  the  heart  of  Naomi. 
Far  from  being  cold  and  haughty  in  her  temper,  she 
evidently  possessed  by  nature  a  most  tender  and 
affectionate  disposition;   and  adversity,  having  pro- 


duced upon  her  its  due  effect,  had  still  further 
humbled  and  softened  her  spirit.  Moreover,  she  had 
been  long  absent  from  Judea,  and  on  her  return 
thither  would  probably  find  herself  estranged  by  want 
and  misfortune  from  all  her  former  connexions. 
Doubtless,  therefore,  the  companionship  and  succour  of 
the  widows  of  her  sons  must  have  been  desired  by  her 
with  an  intenseness  which  only  the  destitute  can 
appreciate.  But  selfishness  had  no  place  in  the  breast 
of  Naomi.  Her  conscience,  never  perhaps  quite  at 
ease  during  her  abode  among  idolaters,  urged  her  to 
return  to  her  former  place  of  abode,  where  alone  she 
could  join  in  the  ordinances  of  the  true  religion  ;  and 
she  therefore  "  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood." 
Regarding  Orpah  and  Ruth  almost  with  a  mother's 
tenderness,  and  well  knowing  that,  if  she  parted  from 
them,  the  separation,  as  to  this  world,  must  be  final, 
she  nevertheless  hesitated  not  to  obey  the  call  of 
duty.  Had  she  been  as  well  assured  as,  with  respect 
to  Ruth,  she  afterwards  became,  that  tlie  proposal  of 
her  daughters-in-law  to  return  with  her  to  the  land  of 
her  nativity  arose,  not  merely  from  affection  to  her- 
self, but  from  a  deliberate  determination  to  choose  the 
God  of  Israel  for  their  portion,  and  to  join  themselves 
to  his  people,  renouncing  idolatry,  and  cheerfully 
sacrificing,  for  the  sake  of  his  favour  and  blessing, 
every  prospect  of  worldly  advantage, — she  would  have 
accepted  their  offer  with  alacrity  and  gratitude.  But 
she  knew  better  than  they  did  the  trials  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed ;  and  she  desired  to  make  no  pro- 
selytes, even  to  the  true  religion,  except  such  as 
would  adorn  their  profession  by  holy  and  consistent 
conduct.  Therefore  it  was  that  she  set  before  them 
the  disadvantages  which,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
would  attend  their  accompanying  her  to  her  home ; 
being  well  assured  that  mere  regard  to  herself,  in  the 
absence  of  any  stronger  motive,  would  be  insufficient 
to  support  them  in  their  resolution.  The  event  fully 
proved  the  soundness  of  Naomi's  judgment.  Her 
daughters  were  equally  bound  to  her  by  gratitude,  and 
each  of  them  undoubtedly  felt  for  her  the  truest  regard ; 
but  to  these  feelings  there  was  superadded,  in  the  case 
of  Ruth,  a  fixed  determination  to  choose  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  for  the  portion  of  her  inheritance. 
Religious  principle,  as  well  as  natural  affection,  had 
prompted  her  desire  to  return  with  Naomi  to  Judea  ; 
and  consequently,  while  Orpah,  in  the  midst  of  her 
tears  (for  they  both  "lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept 
again"),  did  but  kiss  her  mother-in-law,  and  then  go 
"  back  to  her  people  and  to  her  gods,"  Ruth  clave 
unto  her;  and,  unmoved  by  the  example  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  declared  her  unalterable  resolution  to  abide  by 
hei',  in  terms  which  for  their  tenderness  and  pathos 
will  probably  for  ever  remain  unequalled.  "  And  Ruth 
said.  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from 
following  after  thee  :  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go  ; 
and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge :  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God:  where 
thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried  :  the 
Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death 
part  thee  and  me."  Such  an  appeal  as  this  it  was 
impossible  to  withstand  ;  "  so  Naomi  returned,  and 
Ruth  the  Moabitess,  her  daughter-in-law,  with  her : 
and  they  came  to  Bethlehem  in  the  beginning  of 
barley-harvest." 
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Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  a  part  of  this  very 
beautiful  and  afiecting  liistory,  it  remains  that  we 
consider  what  lessons  a  Christian  viother  may  derive 
from  it  for  her  own  guidance  and  instruction.  It  is 
a  great  error,  although  it  may  in  some  degree  fall  in 
with  the  taste  of  the  present  day,  to  regard  the  narra- 
tive-portion of  the  Old  Testament  simply  as  a  piece 
of  ancient  history — curious  indeed,  and  interesting, 
from  its  antiquity,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  events 
which  it  records ;  but  no  way  useful  to  us,  who  live 
under  a  clearer  dispensation,  for  the  regulation  of 
our  temper  and  conduct.  Those  who  are  disposed  thus 
to  think  of  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  Bible,  should 
reflect  that  it  was  of  the  Old  Testament  alone  that 
St.  Paul  spoke,  when  he  declared  that  "  all  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness  ;"  and  when,  in  addressing  Timothy,  he 
used  the  still  more  remarkable  words,  "  from  a  child 
thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able 
to  make  ihee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Perhaps  the  first  reflection  which  would  suggest 
itself  to  a  mother,  reading  the  book  of  Ruth  with  a 
view  to  her  own  instruction,  would  be,  that  the  same 
means  of  grace,  enjoyed  equally  by  young  persons 
of  the  same  family,  will  not  always  produce  the  same 
results — in  other  words,  that  her  own  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  promote  the  spiritual  improvement  of  her 
children  will  be  unavailing,  unless  brought  to  good 
efiect  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
Orpah  and  Ruth  enjoyed  alike  the  benefit  of  Naomi's 
instructions,  of  her  example,  and  of  her  prayers;  and 
in  their  affection  for  their  mother-in-law,  and  probably 
also  in  their  outward  demeanour,  it  may  fairly  be 
supposed  that  they  much  resembled  each  other ;  yet 
the  hour  of  trial  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the 
same  religious  advantages  which,  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty,  had  been  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  Ruth  from  idolatry  to  the  service  of  the  living 
God,  had  left  the  heart  of  Orpah  entirely  untouched. 
Such  an  instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  unassisted 
human  endeavours  should  incite  every  mother  to 
fervent  and  persevering  prayers  for  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  the  means  she  employs  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  her  children;  to  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will  when  the  desired  effects  do  not  seem 
to  follow  her  efforts ;  and  to  humble  hope  that  the 
good  seed  which  she  has  sown,  although  it  appear  for 
the  present  unproductive,  may  at  some  future  period, 
perhaps  when  her  own  eyes  shall  have  closed  upon 
this  world,  spring  up,  and  bring  forth  fruit  unto  life 
eternal. 

The  freedom  from  selfishness  displayed  by  Naomi, 
when  she  resolved  to  part  from  the  two  beings  she 
most  loved  on  earth,  rather  than  to  permit  them 
to  accompany  her  to  the  land  of  Judah  from  any 
other  motive  than  a  well-considered  determination  to 
forsake  the  idols  of  Moab,  and  to  become  spiritual 
worsliippers  of  Jehovah,  is  a  feature  in  her  character 
which  cannot  but  command  tlie  attention  of  the  most 
careless  observer.  Parents  are  not  indeed  often 
required  to  renounce  the  company  of  their  children 
for  conscience'  sake  ;  but  they  are  continually  called 
upon  to  exercise  the  same  self-denying  principle  by 


which  Naomi  was  actuated.  Moreover,  the  conduct 
of  this  Jewish  widow  may  furnish  a  hint  to  mothers  to 
be  very  cautious  that  they  do  not,  by  injudicious  treat- 
ment, incite  their  children  to  the  performance  of  right 
actions  from  tvrwig  motives.  For  instance — a  mother 
expresses  very  strong  approbation  of  some  indications 
of  generosity  exhibited  by  her  child  ;  perhaps  she 
even  rewards  the  performance  of  a  liberal  action  by 
returning  to  the  child,  with  interest,  whatever  it  may 
have  bestowed  for  the  relief  of  distress,  or  parted  with 
for  the  gratification  of  another.  Such  conduct  is  by  no 
means  uncommon ;  yet  surely  the  danger  is  great 
that,  by  such  treatment,  what  was  at  first  real  benevo- 
lence may  become  a  matter  of  interested  calculation. 
Young  persons  cannot  be  too  early  taught  that  the 
same  act  may  be  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  motive 
which  urges  its  performance.  A  well-judging  mother 
will  therefore  bestow  but  sparingly  even  "  the  fostering 
dew  of  praise"  on  such  actions  as  may  easily  spring 
from  a  wrong  principle ;  and  she  will  assuredly  never 
repay  or  reward  a  child  for  a  deed,  the  whole  excel- 
lence of  which  must  depend  on  its  involving  some 
sacrifice  of  that  selfishness  which  is  natural  to  the 
human  heart,  and  which  it  is  one  great  object  of 
Christian  education  to  eradicate.  I  am  far  from 
recommending  that  children  should  not  be  encouraged 
in  praiseworthy  conduct  by  the  approbation  of  their 
parents.  No  doubc  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  approv- 
ing smile  of  a  mother  has  stimulated  many  a  little 
heart  to  the  cultivation  of  excellent  and  lovely 
dispositions ;  yet  1  would  venture  to  suggest  to 
mothers  that  the  more  ardently  they  perceive  their 
approbation  to  be  desired,  the  more  careful  they 
should  be  to  manifest  it  judiciously.  Persevering 
industry,  patience,  obedience,  self-denial,  and  similar 
unobtrusive  qualities,  are  those  which  may  be  most 
safely  praised ;  a  seemingly  noble  or  generous  action 
may  be  performed  for  the  sake  of  applause,  but  the 
habitual  discharge  of  a  series  of  quiet  and  humble 
duties  demonstrates  that  the  heart  is  under  the 
influence  of  a  better  motive ;  in  the  one  case,  praise 
would  be  injurious,  while  in  the  other  it  might  be 
highly  salutary. 

The  history  which  we  have  been  considering  natu- 
rally suggests  one  other  topic  of  remark:  viz.  the 
grateful  affection  displayed  by  Ruth  towards  hei* 
mother-in-law.  Naomi  had  not  indeed  watched  over 
her  infancy  with  a  mother's  love,  nor  had  she  been  the 
guide  of  her  early  youth  ;  but  she  had  rendered  to  her 
services  infinitely  more  valuable.  She  had  instructed 
her  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  had 
been  the  instrument  of  bringing  her  to  an  acquaint- 
tance  with  that  God  "  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal." 
These  were  the  benefits  v/hich  had  kindled  in  the 
breast  of  Ruth  a  warmth  of  affectionate  gratitude 
which  no  apprehensions  of  future  hardships  or  misfor- 
tunes could  allay:  and  those  mothers  who,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  are  the  means  of  conferring  upon 
their  children  similar  benefits,  may  confidently  hope 
for  a  similar  return.  Surely  the  reasonable  hope  of 
enjoying,  in  the  evening  of  life,  the  tender  and  grate- 
ful friendship  of  her  son  or  her  daughter,  must  be 
regarded  by  every  mother  as  an  abundant  reward  for 
the  care  and  anxiety  attendant  upon  their  early 
education;   and  if  the  death  of  either  party  should 
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prevent  the  mother  from  witnessing  in  this  world  the 
natural  consequences  of  her  pious  and  affectionate 
endeavours  for  the  spiritual  good  of  her  children,  she 
cannot  be  disappointed  in  her  expectations  of  behold- 
ing, through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  their  blessed 
and  eternal  consequences  in  the  world  to  come. 

Tliis  paper  would  greatly  exceed  its  due  limits, 
if  we  were  to  consider  at  length  the  remainder  of  the 
history  of  Iluth.  The  constant  kindness  of  Naomi, 
and  the  grateful  docility  of  Ruth,  continue  to  dis- 
play themselves  throughout  the  whole  of  it ;  and  the 
blessing  of  the  God  of  Israel  rested,  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner,  both  on  the  aged  mother-in-law 
and  the  daughter  of  her  affections.  Instead  of  a  life 
of  labour  and  hardship,  they  met  with  extraordinary 
favour  and  protection  from  the  kinsman  of  Elimelech, 
who  subsequently  took  the  converted  Moabitess  to 
wife.  The  report  which  he  had  heard  of  her  past 
conduct  had  doubtless  predisposed  him  gladly  to 
comply  with  this  Jewish  usage  ;  and  the  son  who  was 
born  to  him,  and  who  afterwards  became  the  grand- 
father of  king  David,  was  "  a  restorer  of  life,"  and  a 
"  nourisher"  of  her  "  old  age,"  to  the  pious  Naomi. 
"  She  took  the  child,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and 
became  a  nurse  to  it;"  and  thus  did  "  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  recompense,"  with  "a  full  reward,"  and  with 
blessings  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  humble  faith  of 
those  who  had  "  come  to  trust"  under  the  shadow  of 
his  wings. 


THE  REV.  THOMAS  ADAM,  B.A.,  RECTOR  OF 
WINTRINGHAM.* 

Of  those  zealous  and  devoted  men  to  whose  faithful 
ministrations,  at  a  period  when  the  grand  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  were  too  frequently  excluded  from  the 
pulpit  and  derided  by  the  press,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  so  much  indebted,  not  the  least  distinguished 
was  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  who  is  well 
known  as  tiie  author  of  *'  Private  Thoughts."  He 
was  born  at  Leeds  in  1701,  his  father  being  town- clerk, 
and  having  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Brightman 
the  recorder.  He  was  the  third  of  six  children  ;  was 
sent  first  to  the  grammar-school  of  Leeds,  next  to  that 
of  Wakefield,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Hart  Hall, 
Oxford,  afterwards  Hertford  College.  Soon  after  taking 
priest's  orders,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Wintringham,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  on  the  banks 
of  the  H  umber.  About  six  years  after  his  induction, 
he  married  Miss  Cooke,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour- 
ing clergyman,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  who  died  in 
infancy. 

The  earlier  period  of  Mr.  Adam's  ministry  w^as 
marked  bj'  a  more  than  ordinary  zeal ;  at  a  period 
when  such  a  qualification  was  not  esteemed  very  de- 
sirable in  a  minister, — when  it  led  to  a  suspicion  of 
orthodoxy,  and  a  leaning  to  the  views  and  practices  of 
the  methodist  body.  This  zeal  was,  however,  not  ac- 
cording to  knowledge.  His  views  were  on  many 
points  defective,  more  especially  on  the  vital  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith.     It  need  not,  therefore,  be 

*  See  Stillingfleet's  Life  of  Adam ;  also  a  memoir  of  his  life 
prefixed  to  his  Exposition  of  the  Four  Gospels,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Amos  Westoby.  2  vols.  Svo.  London,  Ilatchards,  1S37. — 
The  Expositions  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St. 
John,  have  never  been  published  before.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state,  that  any  Avork  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  an  author  so 
■well  known  as  the  -writer  of  "  Private  Thoughts  "  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  valuable. 


stated,  that  his  flock  were  but  little  impressed,  and 
that  his  services  were  not  eminently  useful.  Refer- 
ring to  this  period  of  his  ministry,  he  thus  speaks  of 
himself:  "  Though  I  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
reside  among  my  people,  yet  I  lived  in  conformity  to 
the  world  in  all  its  unprofitable  ways,  and  my  doctrine 
was  contrary  to  the  cross  of  Christ."  It  pleased  God, 
however,  that  at  length  clearer  light  broke  in  upon 
his  mind.  His  ministrations  assumed  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character.  There  was  still  a  ready  zeal,  but  it 
burned  with  a  brighter  and  purer  flame.  There  was 
the  same  —  nay,  an  increased  activity,  but  it  was 
stamped  by  a  more  Christian  spirit. 

The  period  when  this  change  took  place  in  the  views 
of  Mr  Adam  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  It  was 
very  gradual.  In  1745  he  ceased  from  preaching  for 
several  months,  to  the  astonishment  of  not  a  few.  The 
cause  was  known  to  his  friends,  and  arose,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  from  anxiety  as  to  his  own  state,  toge- 
ther with  a  dread  lest,  being  unfit  for  the  sacred  office, 
his  people  should  be  led  astray  by  any  erroneous 
statements. 

The  writings  of  the  mystics,  especially  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Law,  seem  first  to  have  affected  Mr.  Adam, 
and  to  have  Jed  to  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  guilt  in 
the  sight  of  almighty  God.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  any  state  of  mind  more  deeply  distressing 
than  that  under  which  he  must  have  at  this  time  la- 
boured. He  was  an  utter  stranger  to  peace.  He  felt 
himself  under  the  condemnation  of  a  broken  law;  and 
was  unacquainted  with  the  rich  provision  contained  in 
the  Gospel  for  the  restoration  of  even  the  chief  of 
sinners  to  the  Divine  favour.  The  dejection  under 
which  he  laboured  may  by  some  be  referred  to  bodily 
infirmity — to  a  morbid  state  of  feeling — to  extravagant 
notions  of  the  requirements  of  the  ministerial  office. 
That  his  health  was  impaired  by  his  mental  anxiety,  is 
undoubted ;  but  it  was  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of 
his  depression.  His  views  of  clerical  responsibility 
became  precisely  such  as  the  Church  requires  of  all 
candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  solemn  services  to 
be  employed  at  ordination. 

The  means  by  which  Mr.  Adam  attained  to  that 
peace  of  mind,  which  for  a  season  he  had  lost,  and  led 
to  such  a  decisive  change  in  the  character  of  his  mi- 
nistrations, are  so  strikingly  set  forth  by  his  biogra- 
pher, that  it  is  deemed  best  to  give  Mr.  Westoby's 
statement,  slightly  abridged.  The  subject  is  one  of 
deep  interest ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  so  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  to  those  who,  awakened  from  the  torpor 
of  spiritual  lethargy,  are  beginning  to  feel  anxiety  as 
to  their  eternal  salvation,  and  who  have  yet  very 
clouded  views  of  the  true  character  of  the  Gospel-dis- 
pensation. 

'*  It  was  not  till  the  year  1748  that  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Adam  gained  any  effectual  relief.  While  he  continued 
a  disciple  of  Mr.  Law,  though  he  grew  in  knowledge 
of  his  sinfulness,  and  became  more  serious,  yet  he 
could  gain  no  solid  peace  of  conscience.  AH  his 
strictest  mortifications,  his  multiplied  and  most  exact 
performances  of  duty,  were  defective,  when  measured 
by  the  law  of  God,  to  the  divine  spirituality  of  which 
he  could  not  perfectly  attain,  nor  save  himself  from  its 
condemnation.  He  saw  the  word  of  God  was  in  many 
places  fully  opposed  to  him,  which  served  to  augment 
his  fears.  The  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  was 
particularly  offensive  to  him.  He  perceived  that  it 
evidently  overthrew  all  his  hopes,  and,  as  a  ground  of 
justification  before  God,  made  no  account  of  a  life  of 
superior  piety  and  godliness,  to  which  he  had  aspired. 
He  was  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  of  any 
other  way  of  salvation  than  by  his  own  merit ;  the 
levelling  strain  of  the  apostle  was  in  a  very  high  degree 
grating  to  his  pride.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  those 
who  were  esteemed  good  men  treated  only  as  sinners, 
and  all  their  best  righteousness  passed  by,  as  of  no 
account  towards  their  justification,    He  was  sensible 
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th.it  St.  Paul  taught  a  very  different  doctrine  from  that 
which  he  held  and  preached,  and  that  his  doctrine  and 
that  of  the  apostle  were  contrary  to  each  other,  in  the 
important  article  of  man's  justification  and  acceptance 
in  the  sight  of  God.  He  determined  to  take  all  possi- 
hle  pains  to  inform  himself  on  the  subject ;  commenta- 
tors were  consulted  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention, 
but  all  in  vain.  These  gave  him  no  relief.  He  found 
they  understood  the  case  no  better  than  himself.  In 
after-life  he  observed  of  them,  that  he  was  amazed  to 
Bee  men  of  sense  and  understanding  take  pains  to  im- 
pose upon  themselves  and  others,  by  labouring  to  no 
purpose,  with  much  expense  of  learning  and  argument, 
to  reconcile  things  so  diametrically  opposite  as  justi- 
fication by  works  and  justification  by  faith  ;  and  to 
unite  two  systems  which  it  is  the  professed  design  of 
St.  Paul  to  oppose  to  each  other,  and  to  shew  their 
necessary  and  irreconcilable  contradiction  (Rom.  xi,  6). 

"  Mr.  Adam  proceeded  in  great  uncertainty  of  mind 
for  some  time,  yet  determined  not  to  give  up  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  without  obtaining  satisfaction.  He  could 
not  suppose  that  St.  Paul  was  wrong,  as  he  was  fully 
persuaded  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  his  writings;  or 
that  the  doctrines  he  taught  were  unintelligible  ;  much 
less  that  he  really  inculcated  or  countenanced  licenti- 
ousness of  life.  Hence  he  began  to  suspect  that  the 
fault  must  be  in  himself,  and  in  the  system  which  he 
adopted  ;  and  that  he  had  not  properly  considered  the 
apostle's  doctrine  in  all  its  connexions  and  relations. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  bewildering  guidance  of  the 
expositors  whom  he  had  consulted,  he  applied  himself 
to  God,  the  Fountain  of  all  knowledge,  and  besought 
him  to  teach  and  direct  him. 

'*  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  and  had  his  mind 
much  perplexed,  many  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
entertained  fears  lest  his  intellects  should  fail  through 
his  great  study  and  care  about  religion.  Upon  which 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  observes,  '  This  is  not  uncommon.' 
The  little  attention  which  most  people  give  to  the 
care  of  their  souls,  and  the  slight  views  which  they 
take  of  the  evil  of  sin,  together  with  their  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible,  make  them 
entertain  that  suspicion  of  all  who  begin  seriously  to 
consider  the  infinite  importance  of  these  things,  and 
to  feel  their  weight ;  whereas,  it  is  only  the  just  and 
natural  efi'ect  of  a  right  conviction  of  sin.  What 
should  call  for  our  distressing  grief,  if  sin  against 
God  does  not?  or  what  should  engage  all  our  anxiety 
equally  with  a  concern  how  we  may  obtain  pardon 
and  recover  the  favour  of  God  ?  Mr.  Adam  was  lost 
here.  The  means  which  he  had  tried  were  ineffectual. 
His  own  soul,  and  those  of  his  people,  were  at  stake ; 
and  till  this  great  difficulty  was  solved,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  his  mind  could  find  no  rest.  Whoever  searches 
the  Scriptures  will  find  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
such  circumstances.  Psalms  vi.,  xxxii.,  Ixxvii.,  cxxx., 
with  many  other  parts,  shew  a  similar  situation  of 
things  in  the  minds  of  the  true  servants  of  God  in 
those  times ;  nor  has  it  been  otherwise  in  any  age  of 
the  Church.  We  may  venture  to  assert,  that  this 
madness,  if  such  it  is  called,  is  far  wiser  than  the 
wisdom  of  the  world. 

"  God  did  not  leave  Mr.  Adam  in  this  perplexity  of 
mind.  He  betook  himself  to  his  study  one  morning, 
as  he  had  often  done  before,  under  feelings  of  great 
distress  on  the  subject  which  had  so  long  engaged 
his  thoughts.  He  fell  down  upon  his  knees  before 
God  in  prayer — spread  his  case  before  IWm — implored 
him  to  pity  his  distress,  and  to  guide  him  by  his 
Holy  Spirit  into  the  right  understanding  of  his  holy 
word.  When  he  arose  from  his  supplications,  he 
took  the  Greek  Testament,  and  sat  down  to  read  the 
first  six  chapters  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans. 
He  was  sincerely  desirous  to  be  taught  of  God,  and  to 
receive,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child,  the  word 
of  his  revelation  ;  when,  as  he  read,  to  his  unspeak- 
able joy,  his  difficulties  vanished — the  subject  ap- 


peared in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  light.  He  saw  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  Christ  alone,  through  faith 
in  him,  to  be  the  great  subject  of  the  Gospel,  the 
highest  display  of  the  Divine  perfections,  the  happiest 
relief  for  his  burdened  conscience,  and  the  most 
powerful  principle  of  constant  and  unfeigned  holiness 
of  heart  and  life.  He  was  exceeding  joyful,  and 
found  peace  and  comfort  spring  up  in  his  mind.  His 
conscience  was  purged  from  dead  works,  and  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  through  the  atoning  biood  of  Christ ;  and 
his  heart  was  set  at  liberty  to  run  the  way  of  God's 
commandments  without  fear,  in  a  spirit  of  filial  love 
and  holy  delight.  From  this  period  he  endeavoured 
to  preach  salvation  '  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
alone,'  to  man,  by  nature  and  practice  in  a  lost  state, 
condemned  under  the  law,  and,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  *  always  a  sinner.'  He  immediately  dis- 
covered that  he  had  misconceived  the  effects  of  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  as  if  it  tended  to  licentiousness, 
or  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  good  works,  except 
as  a  condition  of  our  justification.  He  found  that  the 
apostle's  doctrine  had  a  contrary  tendency,  and  that 
it  prompted  him  to  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  both  public  and  private.  Mr.  Adam  was  made 
happy;  God  was  glorified  by  his  servant;  and  those 
around  him  began  to  receive  benefit. 

"  His  sermons,  before  this  happy  change,  had  been 
animated  with  a  mistaken  zeal ;  and  they  amounted 
to  little  more  than  lectures  on  morality,  or  were  full 
of  maledictions  against  those  who  did  not  keep  the 
commandments  of  God.  Now  he  set  forth  God's 
remedy  for  sin ;  duly  enforced  a^l  godliness  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice;  seasoned  every  discourse  with 
enlivening  displays  of  that  glorious  Saviour,  whose 
worth  and  excellency  he  had  tasted,  and  who  was 
become  *  all  his  salvation  and  all  his  desire.'  Hence- 
forth it  was  his  great  care  to  beat  down  the  pride  of 
self- righteousness,  and  to  set  forth  the  righteousness 
of  Jesus  Christ,  'which  is  of  God  by  faith.'  He 
endeavoured  to  shew  that  it  is  the  great  intent  of  the 
Gospel  to  publish  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ 
to  a  fallen  world ;  and  to  urge  all,  as  helpless  sinners, 
to  accept  the  gracious  offer  of  God — even  free  salva- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  *  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  belicveth.' " 

In  1753  Mr.  Adam  published  his  "  Practical  Lectures 
on  the  Church  Catechism."  He  felt  the  importance  of 
imparting  instruction  in  this  form,  not  only  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  rubric,  but  from 
rational  conviction  that  it  was  likely  to  be  productive 
of  much  good.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  indeed,  that  too 
little  attention  is  in  general  paid  to  this  point.  Espe- 
cially in  country  parishes,  the  ignorance  prevalent 
amongst  many  taembers  of  a  congregation  is  generally 
deplorable.  Even  after  using  the  very  greatest  plain- 
ness of  speech,  the  minister  will  often  be  astonished 
and  dispirited  to  find  his  simplest  expressions  not 
comprehended  by  vast  numbers.  The  sphere  of  Mr. 
Adam's  labour  peculiarly  demanded  that  every  method 
should  be  adopted  to  make  some  impression  upon 
the  people.  The  demoralised  state  of  the  parish 
is  thus  described :  "  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  cock- 
fighting  was  not  an  unusual  amusement,  even  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon.  Mr.  Adam  used  frequently  to  sur- 
prise these  disorderly  assemblies,  which  included 
farmers  and  tradesmen,  as  well  as  labourers.  Football, 
also,  and  other  rude  games,  were  amusements  pursued 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  church 
and  parsonage-house,  where  the  principal  street  divides 
the  high  from  the  low  borough,  is  a  space  called  the 
Gate-end,  notorious  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  idle  and 
the  profligate.  This  spot  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  Yorkshire  hills,  the  Humber,  the  haven,  and  ferry- 
boats. Here  a  scene  of  riot  and  blasphemy,  of  gaming, 
wrestling,  and  fighting,  was  frequently  exhibited. 
Few  persons,  and  especially  strangers,  could  pass 
without  annoyance.     These  evils  were  lessened  by 
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the  interference  of  Mr.  Adam,  but  not  wholly  eradi- 
cated. Intoxication  was  the  prevailing  vice  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  parishioners  had  right  of  common 
pasture  over  extensive  meadows,  and  upland  grounds 
for  hay.  On  May-day  the  common  pasture  called  the 
Marsh  was  stocked  with  horses,  cows,  and  other  cattle. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  usual  to  have  bull-fighting, 
and  the  worst  passions  of  the  owners  were  stirred  up." 

In  1760  Mr.  Adam  lost  his  wife.  His  reflections 
with  reference  to  this  melancholy  event  testify  how 
entirely  he  was  resigned  to  the  Divine  will ;  and  they 
are  here  inserted  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  instru- 
mental in  imparting  comfort  to  some  reader  who  may 
be  similarly  circumstanced ;  or  who  may  have  reason 
to  deplore  the  removal  of  those  friends  from  whose 
society  much  of  life's  happiness  v/as  derived,  and 
may  be  almost  tempted  to  arraign  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God. 

"  071  the  Death  of  my  JFife.— July  19th,  1760.  If  I 
have  true  charity,  I  shall  never  want  a  wife.  My 
parish,  my  relations,  my  friends,  every  soul  will  be 
the  object  of  my  conjugal  tenderness ;  and  the  exercise 
of  it,  from  a  root  of  love  and  obedience  to  my  Saviour, 
a  never-failing  source  of  the  purest  delight.  I  find  I 
have  settled  that  love  upon  one  which  is  due  to  all. 
This  is  a  painful  stroke ;  but  I  am  sensible  it  is  in 
order  to  another  and  a  more  painful  one ;  and  may 
my  God  enable  me  to  submit  to  it,  and  make  it 
effectual  to  his  own  blessed  end  !  Now  is  a  time  for  a 
total  separation  from  the  world  and  the  flesh.  Now 
God  calls  me  to  a  full  choice  of  him.  Now  Christ 
says  to  me,  'Wilt  thou  be  made  whole?'  Now  the 
Spirit  stands  ready  with  his  purifying  fire  to  do  his 
office  in  me.  Holy  and  Eternal  Trinity!  Amen. 
O  my  soul !  thy  lawful  comforts  have  been  a  snare  to 
thee,  and  thou  hast  well  nigh  ruined  thyself  by  crea- 
ture-dependence. Know  thy  support.  Know  it  is 
thy  God.  Know  how  wretchedly  tliou  hast  been  de- 
ceived ;  and  turn  to  him  that  smiteth  thee.  O  Lord  ! 
thou  hast  struck  me  to  the  ground,  and  what  wouldst 
thou  have  me  to  do  ?  I  know, — speak  it  evidently  to 
my  heart,  if  my  own  rebellious  will  does  not  oppose 
thy  gracious  design, — I  know  I  shall  not  want  illumi- 
nation and  help  :  I  see  plainly  that  I  am  come  to  the 
turning  point.  From  this  day  forward,  a  life  of  faith, 
or  of  sensuality  ;  of  heavenly  affections,  or  prevailing 
love  of  earthly  things  ;  of  slavery,  or  freedom ;  of  self- 
pleasing,  or  entire  devotedness  to  God.  One  chain 
may  bind  us  as  fast  to  the  world  as  a  thousand.  I 
have  seemed  to  myself  to  be  above  it  in  many  re- 
spects, but  am  sadly  convinced  it  has  all  along  had 
possession  of  me,  and  that  my  love  of  it,  though  less 
discernible,  was  perhaps  more  strong  through  center- 
ing in  one  object.  O  that  I  might  be  buried  in  the 
same  grave  with  her ;  and  that  henceforth  I  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  world  but  to  live  to  Him  that 
died  for  me  and  rose  again,  and  to  love  God  with  a 
pure  heart  fervently!  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  ob- 
literate, as  much  as  possible,  all  such  thoughts  and 
remembrances  of  the  deceased  as  may  augment  my 
sorrows,  make  resignation  to  God  more  difficult,  and 
obstruct  his  salutary  operations.  Affliction,  in  com- 
mon with  grace,  works  powerfully  to  the  healing  of 
the  soul ;  and  if  the  former  does  not  send  us  to  the 
latter,  we  shall  not  experience  the  healing  benefit  of 
the  great  Physician.  I  can  now  think,  if  the  dear 
deceased  was  alive  again,  what  would  I  not  do,  for- 
bear, or  suffer  for  her  sake  ;  but  if  I  am  not  willing 
to  do  as  much  for  Christ,  what  can  be  the  reason  of  it 
but  want  of  love  ?  O  my  heart!  Nature  has  its  turn 
in  great  weakness.  When  I  went  into  the  room 
where  she  was  laid  out,  the  sight  of  a  breathless, 
extended,  icy  corpse,  so  loved,  drew  a  flood  of  tears 
from  me  with  many  sobs.  1  had  not  fortified  myself 
beforehand  by  prayer  and  the  exercise  of  resignation. 
Blessed  be  God,  I  was  more  strengthened  at  her 
funeral,  and  hope  1  shall  always  remember  it  as  an 


earnest  of  what  he  will  do  for  me  upon  all  occasions, 
if  I  fly  to  his  power.  If  I  look  out  for  ease  from  the 
present  distress  any  way  but  by  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  desire  of  complete  union  with  it  for 
the  remainder  of  my  life,  I  take  myself  out  of  his 
hands,  suffer  without  improvement,  am  still  at  the 
mercy  of  events,  and  shall  be  unprepared  for  my  own 
death.  I  have  lost  the  dear  partner  of  my  heart,  to 
whom  I  used  to  unbosom  myself  without  reserve,  and 
communicate  all  my  thoughts  and  cares,  designs  and 
wishes,  joys  and  griefs;  and,  in  the  want  of  her,  seem 
to  myself  as  if  I  was  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  desert. 
Recall  thyself,  O  my  soul !  wake  from  this  stupor  of  a 
vain  sorrow,  and  do  not  indulge  a  thought  to  harden 
thyself  in  it.  *  Where  is  thy  God  ?'  If  thou  hast  him 
to  go  to,  of  what  canst  thou  complain?  Make  him 
thy  friend  and  counsellor.  He  is  now  inviting,  and 
even  forcing  thee  into  his  presence  and  familiarity. 
Speak  as  freely  to  him  as  thou  didst  to  her ;  and  look 
so  well  to  thyself  that  thou  needcst  not  be  afraid  to 
tell  him  all  thy  secrets." 

How  delightful  must  have  been  the  frame  of  mind 
which  could  thus  lead  to  such  reflections  and  such 
resolutions !  How  distinctly  must  it  be  referred  to 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart!  Mr. 
Adam  remained  a  widower,  deeming  it  unbecoming  a 
clergyman  to  marry  a  second  time.  He  used  to  say, 
"  that  one  parish  should  suffice  a  clergyman,  and  one 
wife."  On  this  principle,  also,  he  could  never  be 
induced  to  leave  Wintringham  for  other  preferments. 
[To  be  concluded  in  next  Number.]  B. 


THE  GOSPEL  PREACHED  BY  ELIHU: 

^  Sermon, 

By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Hulbert,  M.A. 

Curate  of  St.  Mary,  Islingtoii, 
Job,  xxxiii.  22-26. 
"  Yea,  his  soul  draweth  near  unto  the  grave,  and  his 
life  to  the  destroyers.  If  there  be  a  messenger  with 
him,  an  interpreter,  one  among  a  thousand,  to  shew 
unto  man  his  uprightness :  then  he  is  gracious  unto 
him,  and  saith.  Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the 
pit:  I  have  found  a  ransom.  His  flesh  shall  be 
fresher  than  a  child's :  he  shall  return  to  the  days  of 
his  youth :  he  shall  pray  unto  God,  and  he  will  be 
favourable  unto  him :  and  he  shall  see  his  face  with 
joy:  for  he  will  render  unto  man  his  righteous- 
ness." 

The  way  of  salvation  has  been  the  same 
from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  present  day ; 
and  will  continue  to  lie  through  the  paths 
of  penitence  and  faith  until  the  mediatorial 
kingdom  of  Christ  shall  cease,  and  God  shall 
be  all  in  all.  Hence,  although  the  words  of 
the  text  are  taken  out  of  the  oldest  book  in 
the  Bible,  they  contain  the  elements,  and 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

Scarcely  less  uniform  is  the  experience  of 
God's  people  in  every  age.  So  that  under 
whatever  dispensation  they  may  have  been 
placed,  it  may  be  said  with  the  inspired 
Elihu,  in  the  verses  immediately  following 
the  text,  "  He  looketh  upon  men ;  and  if  any 
say,  I  have  sinned,  and  perverted  that  which 
was  right,  and  it  profited  me  not ;  he  shall 
deliver  his  soul  from  going  into  the  pit,  and 
his  life  shall  see  the  light.  Lo,  all  these 
things  worketh  God   oftentimes  with   man, 
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to  bring  back  his  soul  from  the  pit,  to  be 
enlightened  with  the  light  of  the  living." 
The  whole  chapter  is  peculiarly  instructive, 
especially  to  persons  under  pressing  afflic- 
tion. Indeed,  there  is  no  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament  so  directly  addressed  to  such 
characters,  or  which,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, contains  more  consolatory  matter  of 
meditation,  than  the  book  of  Job.  And  it 
will  be  my  particular  object,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  shew  how  completely  these  early 
patriarchal  indications  of  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption agree  with  and  are  fulfilled  by  the 
truths  revealed  in  the  New  Testament :  so 
that  through  all  the  books  in  the  sacred 
volume  there  is  one  grand  connecting  doc- 
trine, the  salvation  of  the  sinner  through  a 
divine  Mediator,  who  is  "  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  Con- 
nected with  this  mighty  provision  of  Divine 
grace,  we  read  in  the  book  of  Job  the  plainest 
declarations  of  the  infinite  and  glorious  per- 
fections of  the  one  true  God ;  the  depravity, 
helplessness,  and  misery  of  man ;  the  exist- 
ence and  malice  of  evil  spirits  ;  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  future  resurrection  of  all  men 
in  their  bodies  to  receive  their  final  judg- 
ment from  Him  who  is  ordained  the  judge 
of  quick  and  dead.  So  great  and  so  merci- 
ful were  the  revelations  of  God  to  men, 
even  in  that  early  age,  that  our  Church 
has  included  among  the  articles  of  her  faith 
the  assertion  that  "  the  Old  Testament  is 
not  contrary  to  the  New  :  for  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  everlasting  life  is 
offered  to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  being  both 
God  and  man ;  wherefore  they  are  not  to  be 
heard  which  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did 
look  only  for  transitory  promises."  There 
is  not  a  saint  above  who  has  not  been  saved 
precisely  through  the  same  meritorious  righte- 
ousness and  propitiatory  death  by  which  we 
are  invited  to  receive  eternal  salvation.  There 
is  not  a  patriarch,  prophet,  apostle,  martyr, 
or  confessor  in  heaven,  who  does  not  joyfully 
mingle  in  the  song  of  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  blessing."  For  as  Christ  is  *'  the 
true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world,"  so  "  neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other ;  for  there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

Let  us,  then,  consider  the  words  of  the 
text  as  a  divinely  inspired  description  of  the 
way  of  salvation,  although  written  probably 
eighteen  hundred  years  before  its  fulfilment 
in  Christ  Jesus  ;  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  a  true  believer  then  under  the  deepest 
afflictions,  but  equally  designed  for  the  edi- 


fication of  those  who  in  these  last  times  are 
feeling  the  burden  of  their  sin. 

Tn  the  text,  compared  with  the  preceding 
and  following  verses,  we  discover  six  states 
of  the  sinner;  and  these  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
sider in  order. 

L  A  state  of  impending  ruin,  "His  soul 
draweth  near  unto  the  grave^  and  his  life  to  the 
destroyers.'' — II.  A  state  of  grace.  "  If  there 
be  a  messenger  with  him,  an  interpreter,  one 
among  a  thousand,  to  shew  unto  man  his  upright' 
nessJ" — in.  A  state  of  justification.  "  Then 
he  is  gracious  unto  him,  and  saith.  Deliver  him 
from  going  down  to  the  pit :  I  have  found 
a  ransom.'' — IV.  A  state  of  sanctification. 
"  His  flesh  shall  he  fresher  than  a  child's ;  he 
shall  return  to  the  days  of  his  youth." — V.  A 
state  of  peace  with  God.  "  He  shall  pray 
unto  God,  and  he  will  he  favourable  unto  him." — 
VI.  A  state  of  glory.  "  And  he  shall  see 
his  face  with  joy  :  for  he  will  render  unto  man 
his  righteousness." 

I.  We  contemplate,  then,  first, — the  sinner 
in  a  state  of  impending  ruin :  "  his  soul 
draweth  near  unto  the  grave,  and  his  life  to  the 
destroyers."  These  words  are  a  summary  of 
the  circumstances  of  a  dying  man,  who,  though 
brought  to  the  very  gates  of  hell,  has  never 
yet  fled  for  safety  to  Him  who  alone  can  de- 
liver from  the  wrath  to  come.  Touching, 
indeed,  is  the  description  given  of  his  bodily 
suffering :  "  he  is  chastened  also  with  pain 
upon  his  bed,  and  the  multitude  of  his  bones 
with  strong  pain  ;  so  that  his  life  abhorreth 
bread,  and  his  soul  dainty  meat.  His  flesh 
is  consumed  away  that  it  cannot  be  seen,  and 
his  bones  that  were  not  seen  stick  out." 
And  some  of  us  are  painfully  familiar  with 
the  reality  of  this  suffering  and  decay  in 
those  who  are  or  were  near  and  dear  to  us. 
And  hard  indeed  must  that  heart  be  which 
cannot  mourn  over  these  traces  of  man's  sad 
fall,  and  the  curse  pronounced  upon  his  sinful 
flesh,  even  when  sustained  with  all  the  forti- 
tude which  faith,  engrafted  on  a  sound  judg- 
ment, and  animated  with  a  pleasing  and  well- 
grounded  hope,  can  bestow.  This  is  indeed 
a  scene  which  makes  the  Christian  weep  (for 
Jesus  wept),  and  lament  the  sad  estate  of 
man,  who,  born  to  sorrow,  goes  mourning  to 
the  grave.  But  how  infinitely  more  affecting 
is  it  to  behold  the  sinner  amidst  all  these 
tokens  of  death  without  one  penitent  tear, 
one  believing  prayer,  one  cheering  hope ! 
either  trifling  with  death  in  horrid  ribaldry, 
or  panting  only  for  life  that  he  may  pursue 
his  gain  or  his  pleasures  ;  or  even  sometimes, 
coated  invulnerably  in  self- righteousness, 
rushing  into  the  presence  of  his  Judge  with- 
out a  blush  of  shame,  or  presentiment  of 
danger !  This  is  awful,  but  not  uncommon. 
It  is  his  state  whose  "  soul  draweth  near  unto 
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the  grave,  and  his  life  to  the  destroyers ;" 
whose  immortal  spirit  is  fluttering  within  its 
dissolving  tabernacle,  soon  to  depart  and  an- 
swer for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  but  for 
whom  the  destroying  angels  are  waiting  with 
the  drawn  sword  of  eternal  vengeance.  Every 
one  is  ready  to  say,  Lord,  deliver  me  from 
this  death  ! 

We  revert  to  the  happier  case  of  sickness 
and  trouble  sanctified  through  faith  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  ;  for  it  is  thus  that  our  text  is 
introduced,  "  He  keepeth  back  his  soul  from 
the  pit,  and  his  life  from  perishing  by  the 
sword."  The  voice  here  specially  heard  is 
that  of  affectionate  warning,  restraining  grace, 
speaking  in  the  hour  of  solitude  and  pain, 
when  gay  friends  forsake,  and  worldly  plea- 
sures cannot  please. 

II,  For,  secondly,  the  text  represents  the 
fjnner  in  a  state  of  grace  :  "  If  there  be  a 
messenger  with  him,  an  interpreter,  one 
among  a  thousand,  to  shew  unto  man  his  up- 
rightness." The  word  messenger  is  the  same 
as  that  usually  translated  angel ;  it  unques- 
tionably has  a  primary  reference  to  Christ, 
the  Messenger,  the  Angel  of  the  covenant ;  it 
may  have  also  a  secondary  reference  to  the 
ministers  of  the  word,  who  point  to  the  great 
Mediator ;  but  God  has  not  made  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners  to  depend  necessarily  on  the 
intervention  of  ministers  ;  they  are  but  his 
instruments,  and  he  can  work  by  any  instru- 
ments, or  without  any  intermediate  agency,  by 
the  direct  operation  of  his  divine  Spirit.  But 
there  is  also  "  an  Interpreter"  mentioned. 
Such  is  the  ofBce  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to 
interpret  the  will  of  God,  and  bring  the  soul 
to  a  conviction  of  sin,  and  to  deliverance  from 
it.  But  the  term  ''  interpreter"  has  been 
generally  understood  as  referring  to  Christ 
himself,  as  a  Mediator,  an  Intercessor  between 
God  and  man, — such  as  an  interpreter  is  be- 
tween man  and  man.  And  this  sense  agrees 
with  the  former ;  for  Christ  mediates  per- 
sonally with  the  Father,  and  by  his  Spirit  with 
man ;  and  thus  he  is  further  described  as 
"  one  among  a  thousand,"  "  the  chief  among 
ten  thousand ;"  according  to  the  language  of 
the  Canticles,  "  the  altogether  lovely ;"  and 
when  he  presents  himself  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
he  shews  unto  man  his  uprightness,  that  is, 
the  Saviour's  own  righteousness.  For  what 
uprightness  has  man  to  reflect  on  ?  or,  in  the 
words  of  this  book,  "  How  then  can  man 
be  justified  with  God?  or  how  can  he  be 
clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman  ?"  Moreover, 
we  have  high  critical  authority  for  asserting 
that  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  original 
requires  that  the  pronoun  his  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Messenger,  the  Interpreter,  as 
its  antecedent.  It  is  Christ's  righteousness 
which  is  placed  before  the  sinner,  as  it  is 


Christ  who  is  here  described  as  the  Messen- 
ger. An  eminent  living  writer*  on  the  book 
of  Job,  has  observed  that  "  this  term  mes- 
senger cannot,  according  to  scriptural  usage, 
signify  any  religious  teacher  among  men  ;  the 
only  alternative  we  have  is  to  ascribe  it  to 
an  angel  or  messenger  of  God.  And  among 
beings  of  this  description.  Scripture  from  first 
to  last  affords  us  no  one  entitled  to  the  term 
mediator,  intercessor,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  teacher  of  divine  things.  And  as  this 
mediator  is  here  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  doctrines  of  redemption  and  atonement, 
things  with  which  no  other  angel  ever  had 
any  thing  to  do,  and  by  virtue  of  which  alone 
man  is  justified  and  restored  to  his  primitive 
purity  and  soundness,  there  consequently  is 
but  one  Being,  namely,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  whom  we  fairly  can  apply  it." 

Thus,  then,  the  text  speaks  of  an  inter- 
course carried  on  between  Christ  and  man 
by  the  Spirit,  and  between  God  and  man  by 
the  Mediator  himself.  Here  is  the  work  of 
grace  begun  :  affliction  becomes  sanctified ; 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  acknowledged  ;  the 
justice  as  well  as  the  mercy  of  his  chastise- 
ment is  felt;  tenderness  of  heart  is  produced. 
The  effect  is,  a  readiness  to  listen  to  what 
the  Messenger  of  the  covenant  has  to  unfold. 
And  thus  "  he  openeth  the  ears  of  men,  and 
sealeth  their  instruction."  Having  opened 
the  ear  to  receive,  he  opens  the  heart  to 
believe  the  things  that  are  spoken.  The  same 
change  which  was  wrought  in  Lydia  is 
effected  by  less  gentle  means  in  those  who 
have  neglected  the  opportunities  of  grace  in 
days  of  health.  My  brethren,  were  you  even 
sure  of  ultimate  salvation,  it  would  be  awful 
folly  to  neglect  a  day  of  grace  now  which 
could  only  be  recovered  on  such  terrible 
conditions.  And  yet  favoured  indeed  is 
that  afflicted  one,  if  there  be  but  "  the  Mes- 
senger with  him,"  Happy  is  that  soul, 
though  overwhelmed  for  awhile  with  a  sense 
of  her  own  vileness,  if  the  Redeemer  but 
display  his  righteousness — that  righteousness 
"  which  is  unto  all  and  upon  ail  that  be- 
lieve." Then  indeed  is  she  able  to  exer- 
cise the  faith  that  justifies.  She  casts  her- 
self at  his  feet,  saying,  "  Lord,  I  believe  ; 
help  thou  mine  unbelief."  So  prayed  the 
patriarchs  ;  so  prayed  the  pious  Israelites. 

From  Abel  to  Zacharias,  each  sacrificial 
offering  glowed  with  the  spirit  of  the  one 
great  atonement ;  all  the  ordinances  and  ab- 
lutions of  the  law  were  radiant  with  the 
mysterious  glory  of  that  one  High-Priest. 
And  now  that  Christ  is  known,  now  that  the 
Crucified  stands  clearly  revealed  to  man,  his 
righteousness  claims  our  simple,  direct,  and 
unmixed  confidence,  as  the  ground  of  our 
•  Rev,  ProfeBBor  Lee,  D.D. 
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justification  before  God;  as  Lis  death  is  the 
sole  procuring  cause  of  our  redemption  from 
the  power  of  the  second  death. 

111.  And  thus,  thirdly,  when  Jesus  and  his 
righteousness  are  rightly  apprehended  and 
relied  on  with  the  heart  by  the  once-perishing 
sinner,  he  is  brought  into  a  state  of  justifica- 
tion. Then  is  **  he  "  (that  is,  Jehovah)  "  gra- 
cious unto  him,  and  saith,  "  Deliver  him  from 
going  down  to  the  pit :  I  have  found  a  ransom." 

Before  I  say  any  thing  on  this  head,  I  pause 
to  appeal  to  your  candour  and  scriptural 
knowledge.  Could  you  ask  for  a  more  plain 
and  direct  intimation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ?  In  a  book  confessedly  more  ancient 
than  all  the  Jewish  rites  and  sacrifices  —  in  a 
book  not  even  Jewish — in  the  work  of  a 
writer  so  primitive  as  to  be  at  least  a  con- 
temporary of  Jacob  or  of  his  sons,  directly 
intended  to  exhibit  consolatory  truths  to  the 
world's  weary  pilgrims,  and  claiming  for  itself 
the  authority  of  divine  inspiration, — words 
cannot  be  found  more  lucid  than  these  to 
denote  the  decree  that  sets  at  liberty  the 
sinner.  Is  there  a  prison  in  this  realm  whose 
gates  would  not  yield  its  insolvent  captive, 
before  which  such  a  royal  sentence  as  this 
should  be  pronounced — "  Deliver  him;  I  have 
found  a  ransom  !"  And  that  it  may  not 
be  mistaken  for  any  temporal  deliverance, 
"  Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit" — 
nothing  less.  Who  by  a  ransom  can  deliver 
from  natural  death  ?  Surely  none  save  He 
who  has  the  keys  of  death  and  hell.  From 
natural  death,  the  death  of  the  body,  the  only 
redemption  which  even  the  Gospel  proposes 
is  that  resurrection  of  which  Christ's  was  the 
first-fruits  ;  how  much  less  for  that  of  the 
soul  is  there  redemption  in  any  other  !  We 
read,  then,  in  these  words  the  gracious  decla- 
ration of  pardon  to  the  penitent  believer — 
free,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  but  purchased 
at  an  immense  sacrifice  by  the  Mediator,  the 
Redeemer.  My  brethren,  would  you  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  this  ransom,  amass  before 
you  the  wealth  of  empires  and  the  labour  of 
ages — all  is  infinitely  insignificant  compared 
with  the  price  paid  for  our  souls.  "  For  ye 
were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things, 
as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ ;"  who  is  "  the  heir  of  all 
things,  by  whom  also  were  made  the  worlds." 
And  that  this  redemption,  though  perhaps 
indistinctly  understood  by  him,  is  precisely 
referred  to  by  the  inspired  speaker,  seems 
clear  from  that  other  preceding  and  precious 
passage  of  the  same  book — "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at 
the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  ;  and  though, 
after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet 
in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God." 


Thus  indisputably  is  the  way  of  pardon 
and  deliverance  delineated  in  our  text ;  and 
thus  is  the  sinner  brought  into  a  state  of 
reconciliation  with  God.  By  virtue  of  this 
atonement  Job's  friends  received  forgiveness, 
when  he,  as  a  type  of  Christ,  offered  sacri- 
fices on  their  account.  And  thus  is  every 
believer  brought  into  a  condition  of  peace 
with  his  Maker  :  '*  being  justified  by  faith, 
we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

IV.  This  induces  a  state  of  sanctification. 
"  His  flesh  shall  be  fresher  than  a  child's ; 
he  shall  return  unto  the  days  of  his  youth." 
The  words  are  clearly  figurative,  and  are 
descriptive  of  that  cleansing  of  the  heart 
from  moral  corruption  and  defilement  which 
is  denoted  by  baptism.  The  interesting 
case  of  Naaman  is  familiar  to  us  all.  We 
see  in  his  cleansing  a  beautiful  emblem  of 
our  inward  washing  by  the  Spirit  from  our 
natural  depravity  and  accumulated  defile- 
ment. Here,  then,  is  another  representation 
of  thehallow^ing  operation  which  attends  upon 
justification.  Pardon  without  holiness  would 
scarcely  be  a  boon.  Man  with  his  original 
purity  lost  his  inward  peace,  as  much  as  his 
relative  innocence ;  and  never  can  the  soul 
be  the  habitation  of  true  and  permanent  com- 
fort until  its  avenues  are  cleansed  from  sin,  the 
mortal  malady.  But  the  soul  shall  be  con- 
verted and  become  as  a  little  child  ;  for  such 
only  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
innocence  lost  by  Adam  in  '^  the  days  of  his 
youth,"  that  is,  in  the  first  happy  hours  of 
Paradise^,  shall  be  restored  ;  yea,  more  than 
reimprinted  by  daily  increasing  conformity 
to  the  image  of  Christ :  "  for  every  one 
that  is  perfect  shall  be  as  his  Master." 
Brethren,  is  this  image  visibly  inscribed  on 
your  hearts  and  characters  ?  I  do  not  ask, 
is  it  polished  and  perfect ;  but  does  it  bear 
some  resemblance  to  Him  "  who  is  able  to 
subdue  all  things  to  himself?"  The  sculptor 
surveys  with  intense  anxiety  the  growing 
configuration  of  the  once-shapeless  block  to 
his  living  model :  he  ceases  not  his  labour 
until  every  feature  is  distinctly  and  beauti- 
fully imitated.  Thus  should  you  mark  the 
moulding  of  Christ's  likeness  in  yourselves  ; 
gradual  but  positive  should  be  the  progress 
you  discern.  You  cannot  behold  the  ex- 
emplar, you  cannot  mould  the  wax,  or  carve 
the  marble,  without  his  help  ;  but  remember 
that  "  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you,  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  "  And 
this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctifi- 
cation." 

V.  And  now,  fifthly,  the  sinner  is  in  a 
state  of  peace  with  God.  "  He  shall  pray 
unto  God,  and  he  will  be  favourable  unto 
him." 
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My  brethren,  what  a  state  is  this  !  If  we, 
whose  more  immediate  duty  it  is  to  be  fami- 
liar with  the  bedsides  of  the  sick  and  the 
death-scenes  of  all  ranks,  are  sometimes  sent 
away  mourning  and  depressed  at  the  aspect 
of  callous  indifference  or  awful  profligacy, 
seeming  to  denote  the  habitation  of  legions 
of  infernal  spirits  in  the  hardened  soul, — we 
are  not  unfrequently  privileged  to  turn  from 
the  death-beds  of  many  with  tears  of  wonder 
and  joy,  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  the 
peace  which  true  religion  throws  around 
some  hard  and  lowly  bed  in  our  thickly- 
peopled  courts,  as  well  as  in  the  quiet  cot- 
tages of  the  village  poor,  and  the  statelier 
chambers  of  the  opulent  and  polished.  It 
seems  indeed  as  though  angels  watched  more 
diligently  the  bed  of  Lazarus  than  that  of 
the  less-afflicted  saint.  There  is  a  more 
tranquil,  a  more  resigned  calmness  in  the 
soul  which  pants  to  be  free  from  the  vile 
body ;  there  is  unspeakable  depth  of  conso- 
lation to  the  emaciated  and  the  agonised,  in 
the  thought  that  Christ  "  shall  change  this 
vile  body,  and  fashion  it  after  his  glorious 
body."  And  that  this  is  not  merely  bodily 
feeling,  there  is  evidence  in  that  meek  appre- 
hension of  Christ,  that  vividness  of  percep- 
tion relative  to  the  justice  of  God  and  the 
greatness  of  his  salvation  —  the  freeness  of 
his  mercy, — that  we  return  to  meditate  and 
acknowledge  that  we  gain  more  instruction 
beside  such  beds  than  we  could  possibly 
impart. 

Prayer  is  spoken  of  as  the  token  of  spi- 
ritual intercourse  with  God,  and  its  answer 
as  the  vehicle  of  his  favour.  The  soul  that 
is  at  peace  with  God  is  ever  occupied  in 
prayer  and  praise.  She  sends  up  her  empty 
vessel  to  God,  and  receives  "  out  of  his  ful- 
ness, and  grace  for  grace." 

VI.  Lastly,  we  behold  the  sinner  in  a  state 
of  glory.  "  He  shall  see  his  face  with  joy  :  for 
he  will  render  unto  man  his  righteousness." 
This  carries  us  into  the  presence  of  Him  who 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity. 
Now  we  see  that  once-weak,  polluted  sinner 
transformed  into  the  glorious  image  of  his 
Saviour,  in  whose  .righteousness  neither  spot 
.nor  stain  appears.  Delivered  from  the  bond- 
age of  sin,  from  the  body  of  death,  he  be- 
holds the  reconciled  face  of  God  with  joy. 
His  Saviour  welcomes  him  to  "  his  right  hand, 
where  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  I 
could  not,  if  I  would,  detain  you  with  imagi^ 
nations  of  those  pleasures,  or  delineations  of 
that  joy,  for  Scripture  itself  does  not  speak 
much  of  them  ;  it  only  says  that  they  are 
UHspeakable.  This,  however,  we  do  know 
of  the  joys  of  heaven,  that  in  their  nature 
they  are  pure,  in  their  essence  they  are 
lovely,  and  in  their  duration  they  are  eternal. 


And  we  know  that  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
are  the  reverse  of  these.  We  know  that  the 
lights  of  earthly  joy  are  ever  haunted  by  the 
shades  of  misery  ;  we  know  that  they  are 
wretched  and  unlovely  in  their  essence, 
selfish  and  impure  in  their  nature,  and  that 
"  the  end  of  these  things  is  death." 

The  text  closes  with  a  brief  recurrence  to 
the  gracious  cause  of  all  this  progressive 
advancement  from  repentance  to  glory.  "  For 
he  shall  render  unto  man  his  righteousness." 
Now,  whether  we  understand  by  this,  impu- 
tation of  Christ's  righteousness  to  the  be- 
liever, or  restoration  of  man's  original  righte- 
ousness to  himself,  or  both  (which  some  pre- 
fer), the  cause  is  the  same  :  it  is  His  work 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  redemption 
in  the  eternal  covenant  before  the  world  was, 
and  who  must  bring  on  the  topstone  with 
shouting,  "  Grace,  grace  unto  it !" 

Wherefore,  brethren,  are  you  wretched? 
we  point  you  to  Christ,  the  great  Physician. 
Are  you  penitent?  we  point  to  him,  the 
bleeding  Saviour.  Are  you  believing  ?  or  are 
you  even  doubting  ?  we  point  to  *'  the  Lord 
our  righteousness."  Are  you  justified  ?  we 
point  to  Christ  the  Sanctifier.  Are  you  at 
peace  with  God  ?  we  point  to  Jesus  the  King 
of  glory !  Yea,  could  we  see  you  in  the 
heavenly  paradise  above,  we  would  bid  you 
look  on  his  wounded  body  and  your  own 
blood-washed  robes  ;  that,  amidst  the  glories 
of  heaven,  you  might  never  forget  that  he 
delivered  you  from  going  down  to  the  pit, 
for  he  found  your  ransom. 


MARY  EDITH. 

A  simple  Narrative. 

That  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  only  effectual  re- 
medy for  the  spiritually  afflicted  soul,  is  a  truth  to 
which  thousands  can  bear  testimony,  whose  mental 
faculties  slumbered  through  a  long  night  of  darkness, 
arising  from  perverted  views  of  the  Gospel;  and  whose 
vain  eiForts  to  deliver  themselves  have  either  entangled 
them  deeper  in  the  miry  clay,  or  cast  them  down  in 
despondency,  causing  them  to  despair  of  salvation, 
until  the  day-star  arose  in  their  hearts,  and  the  "  gar- 
ment of  praise"  was  given  them  for  "  the  spirit  of 
heaviness." 

I  may  be  permitted,  in  illustration  of  this,  to  relate 
a  fact  which  lately  came  under  my  observation.  In 
April  1836, 1  was  called  to  visit  Mary  Edith,  a  woman 
residing  in  a  remote  parish  in  Yorkshire,  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  whicli  were  at  that  time  under  my  care. 
I  found  her  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  apparently 
suffering  from  ill  health.  On  my  entering  her  dwell- 
ing, she  burst  into  tears  ;  and  so  violent  was  her  emo- 
tion, that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  elicit  from 
her  the  cause  of  such  grief.  I  confess  I  felt  a  thrill 
of  thankful  joy  when  I  heard  her,  in  accents  of  self- 
abasement,  acknowledge  that  it  was  for  her  sins,  which 
had  all  her  past  life  separated  between  her  and  her 
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God.  He  had  now  brought  this  conviction  home  to  her 
heart ;  but  yet  so  great  was  the  sense  of  her  own  vile- 
ness,  that  in  truth  she  could  not  lift  up  so  much  as 
her  eyes  unto  heaven.  She  scarce,  indeed,  seemed  to 
have  a  hope  of  pardon;  and,  while  labouring  under 
fearful  apprehension,  it  appeared  that  some  passages 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  from  her  taking  a  wrong 
view  of  them,  had  added  to  her  terror.  These  appre- 
hensions 1  endeavoured  to  remove,  by  pointing  out  to 
her  the  foundation  of  this  creed,  and  the  necessity 
and  blessedness  of  receiving  the  mysteries  of  God 
with  simple  confiding  faith;  and  shewing  her  the 
blessed  results  to  ourselves  arising  from  the  incarna- 
tion and  death  of  the  Saviour,  explaining  to  her  that 
the  great  truths  principally  insisted  upon  there  were 
only  what  we  acknowledged  in  all  the  other  offices  of 
our  Church.  Indeed,  I  at  once  perceived  that  she 
was  a  subject  to  whom  1  was  to  preach  the  most 
delightful  part  of  our  message — the  Gospel  of  mercy.  I 
was  to  bring  before  her  Christ  crucified  ;  to  preach  to 
her  the  gracious  invitations  of  the  Bible  ;  to  lift  up 
the  bruised  reed,  and  to  bind  up  the  broken  heart. 
God  had  opened  her  eyes  to  see  the  bane  of  her  soul — 
sin.  He  now  was  about  to  lift  up  the  glorious  anti- 
dote of  sin  before  her,  the  Lamb  slain  even  for  her. 
I  confess,  great  as  was  my  anxiety  to  behold  the 
almost  hopeless  distress  of  this  poor  woman,  I  felt 
a  happiness  in  my  comparatively  novel  situation. 
During  the  previous  short  period  of  my  ministry,  I 
had  seen  much  of  man's  temper  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion. I  had  been  by  this  time  through  almost  every 
house  of  a  populous  parish  ;  and  in  so  large  a  field 
had  witnessed  but  little,  very  little  indeed,  of  what 
might  safely  be  termed  genuine  piety.  The  message 
of  mercy  was  either  received  with  stupid  indifierence, 
or  it  drew  forth  a  cold  assent,  or  perhaps  a  boastful 
assertion  of  being  already  possessed  of  this  pearl  of 
great  price,  that  recoiled  upon  the  heart,  and  called 
forth  the  melancholy  ejaculation,  "  Lord,  what  is  man 
that  thou  visitest  him!"  Often,  too  often,  I  found 
myself  compelled  to  try  and  awaken  the  selfish  fears 
of  the  people  by  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  to  bring 
before  them  the  wrath  of  an  insulted  God,  whose  mer- 
cies they  slighted.  But  in  this  case  it  was  my  pleas- 
ing duty  to  present  the  cup  of  mercy  prepared  by 
Christ  Jesus,  unmingled  with  the  dregs  of  wrath,  which 
he  had  drank  up  himself;  and  in  this  case  too, 
blessed  be  God,  it  proved  itself,  as  it  is,  the  strength- 
ening and  refreshing  of  the  soul,  and  the  power  of 
God.  But  the  progress  was  gradual.  For  nearly  a 
year  I  continued  to  visit  Mary  constantly,  and  still 
her  tears  would  flow ;  but  she  was  evidently  gather- 
ing spiritual  strength,  while  at  the  same  time  disease 
was  making  inroads  on  her  earthly  tabernacle.  Her 
constant  study  was  the  Bible.  Often  have  I  called 
unexpectedly,  and  found  her  weeping  over  its  pages — 
often  would  she  exclaim,  "  Oh,  I  can't  repent,  I  can't 
believe;  I  am  such  a  sinner!  can  there  be  pardon  for 
me  ?  O  sir,  you  know  not  what  a  sinner  I  have  been." 
Once,  from  mistaking  a  passage  in  a  book  I  had  lent 
her,  she  thought  she  ought  to  make  a  full  disclosure  of 
all  her  sins  to  me.  The  poor  creature,  though  it  seemed 
a  painful  effort,  was  quite  ready  to  humble  herself  in 
this  manner  before  her  fellow- mortal ;  but  I  told  her  it 
was  sufiicient  to  confess  her  particular  sins  to  God. 


Notwithstanding  her  illness,  she  never  missed 
attendance  on  the  means  of  grace;  and  through  the 
severe  winter  of  1836,  whether  at  the  church  or  lec- 
ture, Mary  Edith  was  always  to  be  found,  with  her 
meek  look  of  heartfelt  sorrow  and  humility.  Though 
the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  suffered  her  to  be  severely 
sifted  by  the  assaults  of  Satan  upon  her  hope  and 
faith,  yet  he  comforted  her  greatly.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  mention  two  or  three  things  laid 
hold  of  particularly  by  this  seeking  mind.  The 
hymn  containing  the  words,  "  I  would  but  cannot 
love,"  seemed  to  her  particularly  adapted  to  herself; 
and  upon  that  called  "  The  Rock  of  Ages,"  she 
dwelt  also  with  much  pleasure :  but  that  which 
afforded  her  the  greatest  comfort,  and  fastened  upon 
her  mind  with  power,  was  a  simple  exposition  of  the 
53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  connexion  with  its  literal 
fulfilment  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Nor 
did  this  growing  Christian  manifest  the  work  of  God 
in  her  heart  by  these  fruits  only ;  but  her  life  exhi- 
bited the  vitality  of  the  principle  within,  in  her  meek- 
ness and  patience  under  mental  and  bodily  sufferings 
and  domestic  trials  and  afflictions.  One  evening,  I  re- 
collect, when  I  called,  I  found  that  she  was  in  actual 
want,  in  consequence  of  her  husband  having  been  for 
some  time  unemployed.  I  took  occasion  to  remind 
her  that  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  would  provide  for 
the  temporal  wants  of  his  people — (I  should  observe, 
I  accidentally  discovered  her  situation  in  this  respect, 
for  she  had  modestly  concealed  it).  I  saw  her  the 
next  morning,  and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  her  ani- 
mated and  thankful  expression  of  countenance  as 
she  exclaimed,  "  O  sir,  the  Lord  has  indeed  raised 
up  friends  for  me,  as  you  said  he  would  ;  such  a  lady 
(naming  one  not  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  her 
wants)  sent  me  so  and  so."  She  looked  upon  the 
circumstance  with  thankful  joy,  not  only  for  the  tem- 
poral relief  it  afforded,  but  as  it  was  a  confirmation  of 
her  faith ;  her  heart  was  set  upon  the  one  thing  need- 
ful, and  every  thing  that  strengthened  her  faith  in 
Him  who  was  the  only  way  of  access  to  eternal  good, 
was  to  her  an  encouraging  source  of  joy.  One  more 
practical  illustration  of  her  faith  and  humility.  A 
tradesman  in  the  village  undertook  to  sell  the  clothes 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  also  kept  in  his  shop  a  collecting-box.-  Mary  E., 
willing  to  testify  her  love  to  Christ,  added  her  mite  of 
labour  and  materials  to  his  cause  when  she  was  able  ; 
but  not  caring  to  have  her  good  trumpeted,  she  silently 
dropped  the  produce  of  her  work  into  this  missionary- 
box;  and  1  should  be  ignorant  of  this  fact  of  her  self- 
denying  charity  but  for  the  shopman  alluded  to  above. 
So  great  a  change,  indeed,  had  come  over  her,  that  a 
member  of  my  family,  who  sometimes  visited  her, 
relates,  that  she  can  never  forget  the  look  not  only  of 
resignation,  but  of  joy,  with  which  this  poor  penitent 
sat,  day  after  day,  waiting  for  and  expecting  death  in 
the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life.  She  was  removed 
in  April  1837,  a  year  after  the  burden  of  sin  had  first 
pressed  upon  her.  The  glad  tidings  of  an  all-suffi- 
cient Saviour  first  lightened  and  then  removed  the 
burden  ;  proving,  amidst  a  cloud  of  other  witnesses 
that  *'  the  Gospel  is  indeed  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  beiieveth." 

W.  C.  B. 
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LITURGICAL  HINTS.— No.  LXVIIL 

"  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest?"— ^cf*,  viii.  30. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude.     Oct.  28. 

The  Collect  is  a  prayer  for  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
It  was  framed  in  1549  ;  being  one  of  that  class  which 
were  composed  anew,  and  substituted  in  the  place  of 
those  which,  containing  either  false  or  superstitious 
doctrines,  were  on  this  account  rejected. 

(L)  "  O  almighty  God,  who  hast  built  thy  Church 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  head  corner-stone." 
This  language  is  founded  upon  those  words  of  the 
apostle  Paul  (Eph.  ii.  19,  20),  "  Ye  are  no  more 
strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God  ;  and  are  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone." 
We  know,  even  before  we  examine  into  the  propriety 
of  this  figure,  that,  being  employed  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  describe  Christ,  it  must  possess  a  strict  propriety. 
But  we  may  see,  as  well  as  believe,  its  fitness.  For 
there  is  between  Christ  and  his  believing  members  a 
union  and  relation  like  to  that  between  a  foundation 
and  a  building.  "  They  that  are  joined  unto  the 
Lord  "  are  "  one  with  "  him ;  "  both  He  that  sanctifies 
and  they  who  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one."  But 
are  not  the  apostles  and  prophets  the  foundation  ? 
We  apprehend  that  neither  in  this  prayer  of  our 
Church,  nor  in  that  passage  of  Scripture  whence  the 
phrase  is  taken,  are  the  apostles  and  prophets  them- 
selves declared  to  be  the  foundation  ;  but  the  Church 
is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets— upon  that  foundation  whereon  they  themselves 
did  build  the  doctrine  they  taught  and  the  hope  they 
cherished.  If  the  apostles  and  prophets  had  been 
separately  asked  on  whom  they  built  for  life  and  hap- 
piness, would  not  each  and  all  have  testified.  We  build 
on  Christ?  Christ  was  to  them  all  and  in  all;  and, 
by  the  same  rule,  he  should  be  so  to  us.  Christ,  too, 
was  the  foundation  which  they  reported  and  preached 
of  to  others.  "  I  laid  the  foundation,"  says  Paul  just 
before ;  and  whom  ?  None  other  than  Christ.  Pro- 
phets prophesied  of  him  as  to  come  ;  apostles  pointed 
at  him  as  already  come ;  but  whether  in  prospect  or 
fulfilment,  it  was  but  one  foundation  which  they  laid, 
and  that  was,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God !" 

We  have  heard,  indeed,  of  another  foundation  which 
it  is  pretended  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  hath  laid; 
on  which,  therefore,  to  build  is  so  far  from  being 
deemed  presumption,  that  it  is  esteemed  rebellion 
against  Christ's  authority  not  to  build  thereupon. 
"  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,"  said  Christ 
to  Peter :  a  weak  foundation,  alas  !  shaking  almost 
immediately,  when  he  would  persuade  Christ  to  shrink 
from  enduring  the  cross  ;  and  tottering  yet  more  fear- 
fully when  he  denied  Christ :  a  melancholy  resting- 
place,  therefore,  for  the  sole  of  our  feet,  did  we  not 
know  that,  not  upon  the  person  of  Peter,  but  upon  his 
confession,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  liv- 
ing God ;"  upon  the  rock  of  that  truth  which  was  the 
basis  of  this  confession  Christ  would  "  build  his  Church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

There  should  be  no  chance  of  decay  in  a  foundation 
that  is  to  bear  up  against  so  mighty  a  pressure  as  that 
which  rests  on  Christ.  If  the  faith,  and  hope,  and 
peace,  and  joy,  and  comfort  of  the  heirs  of  salvation, 
are  to  be  built  upon  it,  it  must  be  a  "  sure  foundation." 
If  God's  covenant,  and  his  promises,  and  the  security, 
both  in  their  bodies  and  souls,  of  those  who  trust  in 
him,  as  also  their  final  salvation, — if  such  a  mass  of 
precious  interests  are  to  repose  upon  the  foundation, 
it  must  be  firm  and  strong,  immovable  and  everlasting. 
And  such  properties,  blessed  be  God,  does  our  foun- 
dation possess.  The  stone  that  supports  the  edifice 
of  the  Church  is  a  rock,  no  less  than  the  '*  Rock  of 
ages."     From  this  rock  have  flowed  refreshing  streams 


that  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  God's  servants  in 
all  ages  ;  for  the  Israelites  "  drank  of  that  spiritual 
rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ." 

(2.)  "  Grant  us  so  to  be  joined  together  in  unity  of 
spirit  by  their  doctrine,  that  we  may  be  made  an  holy 
temple,  acceptable  unto  thee  ;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  amen."  If  there  is  one  feature  by  which 
the  genuine  members  of  the  Christian  family  are  dis- 
tinguished rather  than  another,  it  is  U7iity.  When 
Jesus  was  about  to  leave  the  world,  he  prayed  for  his 
disciples,  and  their  successors,  that  they  all  might  be 
**  one."  And  the  apostle  has  with  much  earnestness 
reasoned  the  point.  "  There  is  one  body,"  one  uni- 
versal Church,  whereof  ye  are  all  members.  There  is 
"  one  Spirit,"  by  which  ye  are  all  animated  and  en- 
livened; "  one  hope"  of  eternal  life;  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  object  of  our  faith  ;  one  system  of  truth  in 
which  we  believe ;  one  door  by  which  we  enter  the 
Church,  that  of  *•  baptism ;"  "  one  God  and  Father  of 
all  things,  and  of  all  persons  in  Christ."  It  is  only 
by  this  mutual  union  that  believers  can  become  a 
"  holy  temple  ;"  for  with  the  spirit  of  division  the 
Holy  Ghost  cannot  dwell.  Only  such  harmonious 
stones  in  the  temple  of  God  can  offer  up  "  spiritual 
sacrifices,  '  acceptable'  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ" 
(1  Pet.  ii.  5). 

The  Epistle  is  Jude,  1-8.  There  are  two  saints 
commemorated  by  the  Church  this  day.  The  first  is 
Simon,  surnamed  the  Canaanite  (Matt.  x.  4),  and  called 
also  *'  Zelotes ;"  both  which  are  of  the  same  import, 
the  Hebrew  word  Canaan  signifying  a  zealot.  He 
was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  kin  to  our  blessed 
Lord;  either  his  half-brother,  being  one  of  Joseph's 
sons,  or  cousin  by  his  mother's  side. 

Jude,  the  other  apostle  whose  memory  is  this  day 
observed,  is  called  in  this  epistle  **  brother  of  James," 
to  distinguish  him  from  Judas  Iscariot.  He  was  also 
called  Thaddeus,  or  Lebbeus.  He  preached  the 
Gospel  with  his  brother  in  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  and 
Idumsa  ;  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Berytus. 

The  Gospel  (John,  xv.  17-27)  inculcates  the  great 
lesson  of  Christian  love.  It  was  with  a  reference  to 
this  passage  that  the  collect  was  constructed.  The 
frequency  and  urgency  with  which  our  Lord  presses 
this  duty,  denote  at  once  the  importance  of  the  duty, 
and  our  natural  backwardness  to  the  performance 
of  it. 


C!)e  Cabinet. 

Value  of  sound  Scriptural  Instruction. — Had 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  been  more  forcibly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation 
in  seminaries  professedly  conducted  on  Christian 
principles,  but  in  which  the  shadow  has  too  often 
been  substituted  for  the  substance  of  religion,  a  head 
instead  of  a  heart-knowledge  of  the  word  of  God  — 
incalculable  benefit  would  have  arisen,  not  only  to  the 
scholars,  but  to  the  community  at  large.  It  is  by  sound 
scriptural  education  alone  that  we  can  rationally  expect 
the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  not  merely  by  insisting  that  the  word  of  God  shall 
find  a  place  in  every  school,  but  that  the  saving  doc- 
trines of  the  word  shall  be  set  forth  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  be  understood  by  those  who  are  taught,  and 
to  make  an  impression  upon  them  .  .  .  The  great  aim 
of  scriptural  teaching  should  be,  not  merely  the  im- 
provement of  the  understanding,  but  the  amelioration 
of  the  heart;  not  the  stocking  the  memory  of  the  pupil 
with  a  multitude  of  scriptural  facts,  but  the  leading 
him  to  embrace  the  salvation  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
by  impressing  upon  his  heart  and  conscience  that  he 
is  a  responsible  being,  who  must  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Heaven;  and  thatit  is  only  by  a  cordial 
reception  of  the  offers  of  saving  mercy  that  he  can 
gain  admission  into  the  regions  of  glory. — BisslaiKTs 
Preaching  of  the  Cross,  discourse  vi. 
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Privilege  op  Communion  with  God.*  —  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  represent  to  an  unenlightened 
mind  the  privileges  felt  by  the  believer  in  the  act  of 
communing  with  his  God.  We  can  only  thus  far 
state  them,  and  trust  to  the  Lord  to  give  him  faith  to 
receive  our  statement.  We  suppose  that  you  need 
not  to  be  informed  that  every  man  is  aware  of  certain 
times  and  circumstances,  when  he  wants  some  one 
who  can  in  a  measure  enter  into  and  respond  to  the 
feelings  of  his  soul, — circumstances  of  difficulty  and 
anxiety,  seasons  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  occasions 
when  we  have  suffered  injury  at  the  hand  of  man,  or 
encountered  some  grievous  reverse  in  the  changes  of 
our  affairs  :  when  placed  in  any  one  of  these  emergen- 
cies, how  precious  are  the  offices  of  friendship  !  how 
gratefully  is  even  the  unprofitable  love  of  sympathy 
received  and  acknowledged  !  An  earthly-minded  man 
can  understand  all  this ;  and,  perhaps,  by  the  help  of 
it,  he  may  gather  an  idea  of  the  privilege  of  the  child 
of  God,  who  just  goes  to  the  fountain  for  supply, 
while  he  only  tries  the  stream,  or  perhaps  seeks  in 
vain  to  cisterns — **  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no 
water."  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  man,  as  he 
rises  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  is  continually  disco- 
vering or  inventing  fresh  wants,  simply  in  order  that 
he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  supply  for  them. 
The  barbarian  has  very  few  wants ;  food  is  his  chief 
necessity ;  but  we  want  a  thousand  things  that  have 
never  entered  into  his  head  to  imagine.  For  instance, 
deprive  me  of  books  and  writing-materials  for  a  week, 
and  I  should  have  the  most  sensible  feeling  of  distress 
in  their  withdrawal.  In  short,  the  highest  idea  we 
have  of  luxury  is  the  greatest  number  of  wants  effec- 
tually supplied.  Now  observe  the  parallel  I  am  about 
to  draw.  Man,  simply  considered  as  a  creature  of 
earth,  is  greatly  more  limited  in  his  desires  than  man 
in  his  moral  and  spiritual  capacity.  In  an  unconverted 
state,  the  spiritual  part  of  my  being  lies  dormant,  and 
my  wishes  and  wants  take  a  low  and  narrow  range. 
Things  that  seem  very  much  to  lie  within  reach; 
things  that  deal  merely  with  the  world  of  men  ;  things 
which  the  treasuries  of  earth  can  furnish, — these  are  my 
objects  of  desire,  and,  should  I  obtain  them,  I  count 
myself  a  happy  man.  But  let  my  soul  be  converted 
to  God,  and  another  world  enters  into  the  grasp  of  my 
wishes.  True  it  is  that  the  things  of  this  world  become 
comparatively  of  little  importance  ;  but  that  is  because 
they  are  so  entirely  eclipsed  by  objects  of  far  more 
glorious  acquisition.  The  king  of  a  savage  African 
tribe  may  pride  himself  upon  his  cloak  of  red  serge, 
with  its  worsted  fringe,  and  his  necklaces  of  glass 
beads  and  brass  buttons ;  but  the  majesty  of  Britain 
would  justly  feel  itself  insulted  were  such  trumpery  to 
he  presented.  Similarly,  the  mind  whose  perceptions 
have  been  cleared,  and  tastes  elevated  to  draw  the 
true  comparison  between  the  ornaments  and  accom- 
plishments and  endowments  of  the  spiritual  and  those 
of  the  material  world,  will  enter  into  St.  Paul's  feeling, 
that  all  that  is  earthly  and  temporal  is  but  dross  and 
dust,  in  comparison  \v\t\\  all  that  is  heavenly  and 
eternal;  "while we  look,"  he  says,  "  not  at  the  things 
that  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  that  are  not  seen ;  for 
the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
that  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  Yet  let  us  not  over- 
state the  case  of  the  believer.  The  high  spiritual  ac- 
quirements towards  which  his  attention  and  ambition 
have  been  directed,  are  not  perfectly  and  worthily 
estimated  by  him  in  this  present  state  of  embryo 
existence,  lie  grieves  and  groans  at  times  over  the 
backwardness  of  his  heart  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope 
set   before   him  —  to   discern    "the   treasure   in  the 

*  From  "The  Communion  of  Believers:  a  Course  of  Lectures. 
By  T.  E.  Ilankinson,  M.A."  London.  Seeleys,  1838.— A  very 
iiilercstinj,'  series  of  Lectures.  The  style  is  clear  and  forcible, 
the  statements  scriptural.  The  volume  contains  a  lecture  on 
each  of  tlie  following  subjects  :  Commimion  with  God— ourselves 
—material  nature— the  world— the  Church  on  earth— the  Church 
in  heaven. — Ed. 


heavens  that  fadeth  not."  He  mourns  that  worldly 
trifles,  which  in  his  judgment  he  despises,  should 
sometimes  be  sought  with  greater  earnestness,  and 
enjoyed  with  keener  relish,  than  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  But,  granting  all  this,  we  hesitate  not 
to  say,  that  the  Christian's  happiest  moments  are 
those  in  which  the  Lord  his  God  favours  him  with  a 
near  and  confidential  interview:  then,  in  feeling,  he 
can  enjoy  the  present  privilege  of  the  child  of  God, 
the  sweetness  of  consolation,  thesufficiency  of  support, 
the  joyfulness  of  the  meeting  between  the  divine  and 
human  spirit ;  and  when,  in  faith,  he  can  body  forth 
to  his  mind  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  the  glories  of  eternity, 
the  purity  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  the 
excellence  and  magnificence  of  the  purchased  pos- 
session. 


PSALM  CXXXVII. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

By  Babel's  stream  fair  Israel's  daughter  wept ; 

High  on  the  willow's  bough  her  harp  she  hung, 
On  its  mute  chords  the  wonted  music  slept  — 

Her  lips  no  more  Judea's  praises  sung. 

But  why  the  falling  tear  and  heaving  sigh  ? 

Why  has  the  harp  no  music  for  the  breeze  ? 
Do  thoughts  of  home  and  banish'd  joys  deny 

The  hand  to  strike  the  lyre,  the  harp  to  please  ? 

Let  broad  Euphrates  hear  of  Jordan's  praise  ! 

Sing  us  the  wars  of  Judah's  mighty  king ! 
Let  Nimrod's  halls  resound  with  Zion's  days  — 

Lays  borne  to  heaven  on  inspiration's  wing ! 

Can  Israel's  daughter  Zion's  songs  repeat, 

Afar  from  Jordan's  banks  and  pleasant  stream  ? 

Can  she  forget  fair  Salem's  lofty  seat. 

And  count  her  fetters  but  a  transient  dream  ? 

Can  the  caged  bird  its  woodland  note  recall. 
As  if 'twere  fluttering  in  the  forest- tree? 

Can  the  bound  minstrel  in  the  tyrant's  hall 
Attune  his  harp  to  sing  of  liberty  ? 

No  !  should  I  e'er  forget  thee,  much-loved  land  — 
Should  Babel's  praise  my  harp  and  song  employ, 

Then  let  my  tongue  be  mute ;  and  cursed  my  hand. 
When  aught  but  Judah's  praises  give  me  joy  ! 

But,  oh  !  forget  not  Edom,  mighty  Lord  ! 

How,  when  Chaldean  bands,  with  deafening  sound, 
Approach'd  our  sacred  walls  with  glittering  sword. 

Her  cry  was,  Salem !  Salem  !  to  the  ground ! 

And  thou  too,  Babel's  daughter,  thou  full  soon 
Shalt  reap  the  harvest  of  thy  cruel  seed; 

When  on  thy  guilty  head  Isaiah's  doom 
Shall  pour  its  fury  with  relentless  speed. 

Pastor. 


STANZAS. 

(For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud ;  and  it  shall, be  for  a  foJcen  of  i 
covenant  between  me  and  the  earth." — Gen.  ix.  13. 

As  when  the  blue  autumnal  sky 
Is  clad  in  cloudy  drapery, 
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The  garment  of  a  storm ; 
And  every  thing  is  dark  and  drear, 
Each  rain-drop  is  a  falling  tear, 

And  nature  seems  to  mourn  : 

So,  when  the  Spirit  breathes  within, 
Teaching  the  sinfulness  of  sin, 

And  what  its  wages  are, 
Sorrows  o'erwhelm  the  guilty  mind  ; 
A  guide  we  need,  but  cannot  find. 

The  "  bright  and  morning  Star." 

But  nature's  smile  is  soon  restor'd ; 
The  weeping  for  her  absent  lord 

Is  quickly  dried  away : 
He  darts  his  ray  again  to  show 
That  God  still  paints  the  mystic  bow, 

To  bid  the  waters  stay. 

For  he  in  pity  deals  with  man  ; 
The  '<  smoking  flax"  he  loves  to  fan, 

And  bind  *'  the  bruised  reed;" 
His  Spirit  guides  our  wand'ring  feet 
To  Jesus  Christ  the  Mercy- seat, 

Our  help  in  every  need.  K.  G.  S. 


Intemperance  in  Ireland.  —  Notwithstanding 
the  deep  poverty  into  which  the  people  are  plunged, 
they  contrive  to  spend  enormous  sums  in  whisky. 
Our  attention  being  attracted  by  the  numerous  spirit- 
shops  in  close  juxtaposition,  inquiry  upon  the  subject 
made  us  acquainted  with  an  intelligent  and  civil 
Roman  Catholic  tradesman,  who  had  carefully  investi- 
gated it.  The  town  (Drogheda)  contains  about  14,000 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  town  and  county,  comprehending 
a  small  suburban  district,  together  contain  18,000. 
Within  this  district  there  are  120  spirit-sellers.  Each 
of  these  would  require  at  least  the  sale  of  spirits  to  the 
value  of  10/.  per  week  to  maintain  himself,  and  they 
are  generally  thriving.  To  this  statement  I  objected, 
that  as  many  were  grocers,  they  would  not  require  so 
large  a  sale  of  one  article  of  trade.  He  answered, 
that  the  grocers  sold  more  than  any  other  traders ;  and 
as  the  others  were  thriving  too,  none  of  the  120  could 
sell,  on  an  average,  less  than  to  the  value  of  10/. 
Thus  every  week  1200/.  is  spent  in  whisky  at  that  one 
place.  A  friend  of  his,  who  had  ample  means  of 
judging,  and  had  closely  investigated  the  matter, 
declared  to  him  that  this  calculation  was  very  far 
below  the  truth.  This  vice,  which  consumes  the  poor 
of  Ireland,  had  here  enslaved  even  women,  who  would 
be  ashamed  to  have  it  known.  The  poison  being  sold 
by  grocers,  they  could  easily  drink  it,  unobserved, 
while  buying  grocery.  So  common  is  this  practice, 
that  a  widow,  who  had  established  a  grocer's  shop 
without  selling  spirits,  found  it  impossible  to  cai-ry  on 
her  trade  unless  she  added  this  article  to  the  rest. 
Bad  as  Drogheda  is  in  this  respect,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  worse  than  many  other  Irish  towns.  In  1833,  the 
})arish  of  Belfast  consumed  129,819  gallons  of  whisky. 
Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  390 
places  to  sell  spirits  in  that  one  town.  In  1834,  the 
number  of  licenses  for  the  city  of  Dublin  was  1019. 
In  Clonrael  there  were,  in  1811,  64  spirit- shops;  in 
1833  there  were  129;  in  1834  there  were  150.  The 
number  of  spirit-retailers  in  Waterford  in  November 
1833  was  180  ;  in  July  1834  it  had  become  198,  for  a 
population  of  about  28,000  persons.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  also  an  increase  of  spirit-shops  in  the 
villages.  In  one  small  village  in  the  county  Down 
there  was,  1833,  an  increase  of  five  spirit -shops; 
another  village  near  it  has  31 ;  a  third,  with  61  houses, 


has  26.     Of  the  390  new  spirit-sellers  in  Belfast,  221 
were  grocers ;  and  Professor  Edgar  had  heard  it  stated 
that  there  were  not  more  than  12  grocers  in  Dublin 
that  were  not  spirit-sellers.     The  number  of  licenses 
issued  for  Ireland  in  1833  was  20,080,  which  is  about 
one  for  every  40  families  throughout  Ireland.     The 
quantity  of  home-made  spirits  consumed  in  1832  was 
8,715,601  gallons.      But  to  this  must  be  added   the 
produce  of  illicit  distillation,  which,  although  much 
less  than   formerly,  is  said   to  be  still  large.      One 
gentleman,  between  Ross  and  Waterford,  assured  Mr. 
Carr  in  1834,  that  there  were  about  35  farm-houses  in 
his   neighbourhood  in  which  illicit   whisky  is  made. 
A  magistrate  of  the  county  Antrim  stated,  apparently 
not  long  since,  that  he  could  count  15  private  stills 
from  his  own  door.     On  the  17ih  of  March,   1834, 
Lieut.  St.  Laurence,  in  Sligo  and  Mayo,  destroyed  in 
ten  days  37  private  distilleries.      And  even  of  the 
licensed  stills.  Professor  Edgar  states  it  to  be  commonly 
said,  that  for  every  gallon  made  for  the  king,  another 
is  made  for  the  queen — that  is,  not  much  more  than 
one-half  pays  duty.      On  the  whole,  he  thought  that 
2,500,000  gallons  were  thus  privately  distilled.      It 
may  at  once  be  seen  what  an  enormous  drain  this  is 
upon  the  penury  of  Irish  farmers.     Upon  the  Powers- 
court   estate,  Benburb,  Armagh,  the   inhabitants   of 
which  are  not  distinguished  for  drunkenness,  a  sum 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  rental  was,  till  lately, 
spent  in  spirits.     The  cost  of  spirits  to  the  parish  of 
Belfast,   for    155,782    gallons,    at   7^.  per   gallon,   is 
54,500/.  per  annum ;   a  sum  which,  after  adequately 
relieving   their  paupers,  maintaining   their  religious 
instructors,  and  their  college,  contributing  1100/.  per 
annum  to  religious  objects,  and  paying  for  schools  a 
sum  equal  to  the  whole  available  income  of  the  Sunday 
School   Society  for   Ireland,  would  leave   a    surplus 
of  29,000/.     Mr.  Graves,  barrister,  magistrate  of  the 
Police  Office,  Dublin,  and  his  colleagues.  Alderman 
Darley  and  Major  Sirr,  concur  in  the  opinion,  that 
in  cities  and  great  towns  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  earnings  of  artificers  and  labourers  (taken  as  a 
body)  is  expended  in  liquor.     And  the  whole  cost  of 
spirits   to   the  consumers  throughout  Ireland  is  not 
much  less  than  6,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum ;  a  sum, 
says  that  zealous  advocate  of  temperance,  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, '*  which,  if  saved  from  this  expenditure,  and 
applied  in  furnishing  labour  for  the  able-bodied,  and 
relief  for  the  helpless,  would  be  sufficient  to  remove 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  evils  under  which  the  poor  of 
Ireland  are  now  labouring ;  this  sum  being  considerably 
more  than  the  whole  amount  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  England  and  Scotland." — Noel's  Tour. 

Edward  VI. — When  the  pious  young  Edward  VI. 
was  proceeding  to  his  coronation,  and  the  three  swords, 
which  indicated  his  authority  over  three  kingdoms, 
were  carried  in  solemn  state  before  him,  he  desired 
that  another  sword  should  be  added  to  the  three.  And 
wlien  the  nobles  asked  what  sword  he  meant,  the 
Christian  prince  answered,  "  The  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God  ;"  and  he  said,  "  that  ought 
in  all  right  to  govern  us,  who  use  the  others  for  the 
people's  safety.  He  who  rules  without  it,  is  not  to  be 
called  God's  minister,  or  a  king." — Thiirlow's  Coro- 
nation Sermon. 

The  Sabbath. — He  that  remembers  not  to  keep 
the  Christian  Sabbath  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
will  be  in  danger  to  forget  before  the  end  of  the  week 
that  he  is  a  Christian.  —  Sir  E.  Turner,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1663. 
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CHRISTIAN  CIRCUMSPECTION. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Cooper,  M.A. 

Minister  of  St.  PauVs,  Stonelmise. 

No.  II. 
It  sometimes  happens,  in  considering  the  duty 
of  Christian  circumspection,  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  determine  where  the  boundary-line 
between  worldliness  and  Christian  conduct 
lies.  There  is  so  much  that  is  common 
ground  to  both  in  the  necessary  avocations 
and  associations  of  life,  and  there  is  so  much 
difference  in  the  circumstances  of  different 
individuals ;  there  is  so  much  necessary  in- 
tercourse, too,  occasioned  by  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  between  one  and  another,  who 
are  brought  together  by  circumstances  they 
cannot  control, — that  if  a  Christian  were  to 
refuse  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  worldly 
minded,  he  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world. 
No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  meet  all 
cases,  beyond  the  general  rules  which  the 
Scriptures  themselves  afford.  The  path  of 
duty  oftentimes  thrusts  the  Christian  into 
the  midst  of  the  most  worldly  associations  ; 
but  where  it  is  duty,  and  not  inclination,  that 
occasions  such  association,  we  are  neverthe- 
less called  to  walk  circumspectly,  not  as 
fools,  but  as  wise.  We  are  then  to  be  as  a 
light  set  upon  a  candlestick,  to  give  light  to 
those  around  us  ;  we  are  then  to  be  as  the 
salt  of  the  earth  ;  we  are  to  let  our  light 
shine  before  men,  that  they,  seeing  our  good 
works,  may  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  Christian  conduct  may  be  pursued, 
and  Christian  character  preserved,  in  any 
and  every  class  of  life.  The  throne  and 
the  palace  may  preserve  their  distinguished 
splendour,  while  the  words  and  deeds  of  the 
VOL.  v. — NO.  cxxxi. 


sovereign  and  the  court  may  be  marked  with 
Christian  propriety.  And  so  in  every  inter- 
mediate class  between  the  palace  and  the 
cottage,  there  may  exist  all  the  distinctions 
of  society  which  the  providence  of  God  has 
allotted,  while  the  laws  which  God  has  given 
for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  may  be 
strictly  observed  by  all.  In  no  possible 
situation  of  life  can  circumspection  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  but  the  higher  our  walk  in  life 
may  be,  the  greater  the  circumspection  re- 
quired ;  because  the  more  we  possess  of 
worldly  things  and  worldly  enjoyments,  the 
more  are  we  trammelled  with  worldly  eti- 
quette and  worldly  fascinations.  Hence  our 
Lord  has  left  on  record  those  fearful  words, 
"  How  hardly  shall  a  rich  man  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  !"  We  must  ever 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  usages  of  society  which 
govern  worldly  intercourse  may  or  may  not 
be  according  to  the  rules  of  God's  holy  word; 
and  therefore  the  Christian  has  to  discri- 
minate, to  judge  according  to  his  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God.  And  if 
the  light  of  Divine  wisdom  declares  any 
worldly  usage  to  be  sinful,  to  be  contrary 
to  the  precepts  of  the  word  of  God,  then 
must  he  take  up  his  cross,  and  refuse  com- 
pliance. When  Daniel  and  his  companions 
were  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
brought  thither  in  the  providence  of  God, 
they  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  station  in 
which  God  had  placed  them,  as  the  king's 
servants,  with  integrity,  and  yielded  them- 
selves to  the  courtly  etiquette  required  of 
them,  till  the  heathen  laws  of  the  country 
required  Daniel  to  forbear  prayer  to  God, 
and  the  others  to  bow  down  and  worship 
the  image  of  gold  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
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king  had  set  up.  They  then  had  to  make 
their  stand  against  the  requirements  of  an 
earthly  sovereign,  at  the  imminent  peril  of 
their  lives.  And  how  encouraging  to  us  was 
the  result  of  their  faithfulness  !  By  faith 
they  endured;  and  God  rewarded  their  faith- 
fulness by  miraculous  deliverances,  thereby 
teaching  us  not  to  fear  the  result  of  any 
sacrifices  we  make  for  God ;  and  also  teach- 
ing us  to  say,  with  the  threatened  apostles 
to  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  "  We  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men."  And  though 
we  should  be  called  to  forsake  all  to  follow 
Christ,  we  need  not  fear,  inasmuch  as  Jesus 
has  declared  that  "  every  one  that  hath 
forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or 
father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or 
lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an 
hundred-fold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting 
life." 

Be  it  our  rule,  then,  as  Christians,  blessed 
with  the  light  and  guidance  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation of  the  will  of  God,  to  walk  circum- 
spectly as  children  of  light.  Let  us  bring 
to  bear  upon  our  general  conduct,  in  our 
several  walks  in  life,  those  holy  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel  which  it  is  our 
privilege  to  possess.  Shall  we  glory  in  our 
national  elevation  from  the  barbarisms  of 
our  ancestors,  and  still  be  polluted  with  their 
follies  and  vices  ?  Shall  we  be  so  much  in- 
debted to  the  goodness  of  God  in  Chris- 
tianising our  land,  our  laws,  our  institutions, 
our  modes  of  life,  and  our  manners  ;  and  still 
retain  any  thing  which  God  prohibits  ?  Shall 
we  be  delivered  from  pagan  darkness,  and 
have  the  light  of  a  glorious  hope  of  immor- 
tality set  before  us,  and  the  light  of  Divine 
guidance  for  the  attainment  of  that  immor- 
tality ;  and  shall  we  not  walk  as  children  of 
the  light  ?  Shall  we  lose  heaven  rather  than 
resign  some  sinful  indulgence  —  some  sinful 
compliance  with  the  usages  of  the  world  ? 
Shall  we  be  made  wise  with  heavenly  wisdom, 
and  yet  live  as  fools  ?  What  shall  a  man  be 
profited,  though  he  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  soul?  or  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  How  circum- 
spectly, then,  should  we  walk,  not  as  fools, 
but  as  wise,  *'  redeeming  the  time"  (the 
apostle  adds),  **  because  the  days  are  evil ;" 
making  the  best  use  of  the  time  that  remains ; 
that  time  which  is  so  uncertain,  so  precious ; 
that  time  which  is  ever  hastening  on,  and 
passing  away,  never  to  be  recovered !  We 
know  that  the  brief  span  allotted  to  us  is 
given  in  mercy,  that  we  may  work  out  our 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  And  shall 
we  be  found  trifling  with  the  commands 
of  God  ?  Shall  we  be  carried  down  the 
stream  of  vanity  without  resistance,  and  find 
ourselves  hurried  unprepared  into  the  ocean 


of  eternity?  How  should  we  redeem  the 
time  that  remains,  seeing  "  the  days  are  emlT 
How  soon  may  we  be  incapacitated  by  sick- 
ness, or  hindered  by  various  obstructions,  from 
making  that  preparation  for  an  eternal  world 
which,  perhaps,  we  have  hitherto  neglected ! 
How  should  we  redeem  mispent  time  !  How 
should  we  watch  against  those  things  that 
keep  our  attention  from  the  interests  of  our 
immortal  souls,  and  our  hearts  from  being 
given  up  to  God !  It  is  an  evil  world  in 
which  we  live,  and  therefore  must  we  walk 
in  it  circumspectly,  warily,  considerately,  dis- 
criminately,  and  consistently  with  our  pro- 
fession of  being  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  from  sin,  as  well  as  from  its  curse 
and  condemnation.  Be  it,  then,  our  care 
and  our  business  to  ascertain  the  path  of 
duty  in  all  things  ;  to  learn  the  will  of  God 
concerning  us  ;  and  then  to  submit  our  own 
will,  and  our  own  pleasure,  and  even  our 
apparent  interests,  to  the  will  of  God.  This 
is  our  wisdom  ;  this  is  our  true  happiness,  as 
well  as  our  duty  to  Him  who  sacrificed  him- 
self for  us,  and  who  justly  demands  that  we 
should  henceforth  live  no  longer  to  ourselves, 
but  to  Him  who  thus  loved  us,  and  gave 
himself  for  us. 


THE  REV.  THOMAS  ADAM,  B.A.,  RECTOR  OF 
WINTRINGHAM. 
[Concluded  from  Number  CXXX.] 
The  deep  humility  of  Mr.  Adam's  heart,  and  the  spi- 
rituality of  his  mind,  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  his  "  Private  Thoughts," — a  posthumous 
publication.     These  *'  Thoughts"  were  extracted  from 
a  species  of  diary,  wherein   during  thirty  years  he 
occasionally   wrote   his   sentiments    on   a   variety  of 
subjects,  without  any  order.     The  editors  into  whose 
hands  these  papers  fell  (the  writing  was  in  short-hand) 
deemed  it  might  be  beneficial  to  present  them  to  the 
world ;  and  not  a  few  have  had  and  will  have  cause  to 
thank  them  for  the  volume. 

As  to  the  particular  views  maintained  by  Mr. 
Adam,  they  were  much  misrepresented.  He  was 
deemed  by  Mr.  Venn  an  Arminian,  by  Mr.  Wesley  a 
Calvinist.  The  latter,  speaking  of  the  comment  by 
Mr.  Adam  on  the  former  part  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  says,  '*  It  is  the  very  quintessence  of 
Antinomianism."  How  far  such  an  accusation  could 
be  brought  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter: — 
"  In  all  my  discourses,  I  endeavour  as  much  as 
possible  to  take  in  the  whole  scheme  —  repentance, 
faith,  and  holiness  ;  and  if  insisting  upon  the  last,  in  its 
due  connexion,  and  for  right  ends,  is  preaching  np  tvorks, 
I  cannot  help  it.  Woe  be  to  those  who  separate  what 
God  hath  joined  ;  for  though  faith  alone  saves  us,  and 
not  according  to  the  common  gloss,  if  it  works  by  love  ; 
yet  I  contend  that  faith  is  not  faith,  if  it  does  not  work 
by  love,  keep  the  commandments,  and  make  us  new 
creatures.  My  dear  Mr.  Venn  will  be  upon  his  guard, 
and  watch  jealously  over  such  of  his  converts  as  would 
make  Gospel-grace  a  pretence  for  slotb,  or  low  attain- 
ments, and,  by  not  building  themselves  up  in  their 
most  holy  faith,  give  occasion  to  adversaries  to  the 
truth  to  speak  reproachfully  of  it."     And  how  far,  on 
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the  other  hand,  he  was  from  ascribing  any  merit  to 
human  works,  is  equally  apparent.  "  I  thank  God," 
says  he,  "  I  have  long  been  established  in  the  belief  of 
the  11th  Article  of  our  Church,  not  being  able  to  find 
comfort  or  sure  footing  any  where  else;  and  would 
ask  those  miserable  mistakers  of  the  Gospel,  who  are 
for  laying  any  other  foundation,  whether  they  dai-e 
say  in  cold  blood,  that  what  they  think  the  best  action 
of  their  lives,  or  the  choicest  grace  in  their  souls,  will 
bear  to  be  weighed  in  God's  balance ;  and  if  not,  what 
will  they  do  with  all  the  rest?  There  is  no  trifling 
here :  the  soul  is  lost  by  sin,  and  how  it  can  be  re- 
covered by  actions  which  have  a  mixture  of  sin  in 
them,  as  the  best  have,  is  not  to  be  conceived."  Again  : 
"  I  told  you  in  my  last,  that  I  am  frightened  at  my 
own  works;  and  I  tell  you  again,  that  in  all  my  life  I 
never  was  more  sincere  than  in  that  declaration.  I 
thank  God  that  I  see  something  of  my  short-comings, 
which  I  will  venture  to  say  is  some  degree  of  illumi- 
nation. If  we  are  in  earnest  with  the  law  and  the 
heart,  we  shall  certainly  discover  great  defect ;  and 
this  opens  all  Scripture  to  us,  throws  us  directly  upon 
Christ,  the  glory  and  end  of  it,  and  sole  relief  of  a 
world  of  sinners.  When  the  matter,  manner,  prin- 
ciple, quality,  and  quantity,  of  the  very  best  things 
we  do,  are  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary, 
conscience  is  alarmed,  starts  back  affrighted  (I  use  the 
word  again)  from  the  thought  of  making  God  a  debtor, 
and  can  have  no  ease,  but  in  crying  out,  *  Miserere ! 
have  pity  on  me,  O  Lord!'  For  instance,  suppose 
you  had  ten  pounds  put  into  your  hands  to  give  to  the 
poor,  and  you  gave  nine,  it  would  look  great  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  ;  but  the  horrid  villany  of  secreting 
the  twenty  shillings  is  inexpressible :  and  yet  so  the 
account  stands  between  God  and  man,  not  only  in  our 
giving  less  than  we  are  entrusted  with,  but  in  regard 
of  all  duty." 

"  Two  parties,"  says  his  biographer,  "  most  oppo- 
site in  their  views,  blamed  Mr.  Adam  for  what  they 
esteemed  his  partialities :  one  for  the  strictness  with 
which  he  insisted  on  the  obligations  of  the  clergy  to 
conform  to  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the 
Church ;  the  other  for  maintaining  social  intercourse 
with  some  nonconformists,  especially  if  they  were 
ministers.  He  had  a  general  regard  for  the  persons 
and  writings  of  many  excellent  men  who  belonged  to 
other  communions,  and  even  corresponded  with  some 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  established  Church.  He 
did  not,  however,  conceal  his  opinion  that  their  poli- 
tical principles  were,  in  his  opinion,  defective.  This 
he  concluded,  he  said,  from  what  he  had  read  of  their 
proceedings  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  from 
the  petulant  spirit  which  he  perceived  in  them  on 
many  occasions.  He  disapproved  of  the  breaches  of 
discipline  of  which  some  of  his  brethren  were  guilty, 
though  he  forbore  to  meddle  with  the  subject  in  any 
public  way." 

Mr.  Adam  was  a  sound  Churchman,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  ;  attached  to  the  decent  forms,  and  a 
firm  maintainer  of  the  doctrines,  of  the  establishment. 
He  could  not  but  deplore,  therefore,  the  rise  of  me- 
thodism,  as  a  schism  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  religion.  He  felt  that  within  the  pale  of 
the  establishment  the  most  devoted  minister  had 
ample  scope  for  the  most  unbounded  labours  and 
unwearied  exertions  in  furthering  the  salvation  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  lamented  the  lukewarmness  too 
prevalent ;  the  frequent  departure  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  in  its  pulpits  ;  and  the  growing  indif- 
ference, or  rather  opposition,  to  vital  religion,  which 
pervaded  all  classes  :  still,  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty 
firmly  to  remain  attached  to  the  Church  itself,  and  to 
give  a  prominency  to  those  truths  which  she  uncom- 
promisingly maintains.  This  is  obvious  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Wesley : — 

"  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  keep  your  eye  and  heart 
Steadily  fixed  upon  this  single  point,  and  let  no  by- 


respects,  no  personal  considerations,  no  retrospects, 
nor  concern  for  methodism  in  its  present  state,  influ- 
ence you  in  your  determination,  viz.  What  is  the  one 
conscionable,  scriptural  way  of  extricating  yourself 
from  your  present  embarrassments  ?  which,  all  things 
considered,  must  be  owned  to  be  very  great,  and  should 
be  a  warning  to  all  how  they  venture  upon  a  revolt 
from  the  authority  and  standing  rules  of  the  Church 
to  which  they  belong.  I  fear,  sir,  that  your  saying 
you  do  not  appoint,  but  only  approve  of  the  lay- 
preachers,  from  a  persuasion  of  their  call  and  fitness, 
savours  of  disingenuity.  Where  is  the  diflerence? 
Under  whose  sanction  do  they  act?  Would  they 
generally  think  their  call  as  sufficient  for  commencing 
preachers,  or  be  received  in  that  capacity  by  your 
people,  without  your  approbation,  tacit  or  express? 
And  what  is  their  preaching  upon  this  call,  but  a 
manifest  breach  upon  the  order  of  the  Church,  and 
an  inlet  to  confusion  ?  which,  in  all  probability,  will 
follow  upon  your  death,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  are 
upon  the  point  of  knowing  by  your  own  experience! 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  humbly  submitted 
to  your  most  serious  consideration,  whether  the  sepa- 
ration is  not  wide  enough  already,  particularly  in  the 
instance  of  unordained  persons  preaching,  and  gather- 
ing societies  to  themselves  wherever  they  can ;  and 
whether  all  the  methodists  might  not  serve  the  interests 
of  Christ  better  as  witnesses  and  examples  of  a  living 
faith,  and  expect  a  greater  blessing  from  the  God  of 
order  upon  their  talents,  gifts,  and  graces,  whatever 
they  are,  by  returning  to  a  closer  union  with  the 
Church,  and  repairing  the  breach  they  have  made, 
than  by  making  it  still  wider,  and  separating  what 
they  think  the  Gospel-leaven  from  the  lump?" 

Mr.  Adam  in  his  own  domestic  arrangements  set 
an  excellent  example  to  his  clerical  brethren.  "  His 
dress,  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  his  mode  of 
living,  exhibited  a  model  approaching  to  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  an  earlier  period  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 
so  that  a  visitor  at  the  rectory  of  Wlntringham  might 
have  imagined  himself  a  guest  with  good  Ignatius  or 
Chrysostom,  rather  than  with  a  divine  of  the  eighteenth 
century.*  This  did  not  in  him  proceed  from  covet- 
ousness;  a  sin  which  some  might  ignorantly  object 
to  him,  and  which  he  heartily  detested.  He  seldom 
thought  so  much  of  increasing  his  comforts  as  of 
enlarging  his  charities.  His  table  was  ever  spread 
with  true  hospitality  for  the  reception  of  his  friends, 
while  temperance  and  simplicity  were  always  found 
at  his  board.  He  gave  the  communion-plate  to  the 
church ;  and  on  the  Sundays  when  the  sacrament  was 
administered,  the  churchwardens  who  attended  after- 
wards dined  with  him.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
considered  the  whole  of  his  parishioners  as  his  family ; 
and  especially  the  poor  in  his  parish  and  neighbour- 
hood, who  shared  largely  in  his  bounty."  He  was 
instrumental  in  instituting  a  society  for  the  relief  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  poor  clergy  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Stow. 

In  1781  Mr.  Adam  began  evidently  to  sink.  He 
was  afilicted  with  deafness,  besides  a  very  grievous  com- 
plaint to  which  reference  is  made  in  his  "Thoughts," 
and  began  to  suffer  from  asthma.     He  still  continued, 

•  On  the  inside  of  his  study-door  Mr.  Adam  fastened  a  paper 
with  this  striking  inscription : — 

'        "To  my  Successor: 

Wlioever  thou  art,  who  enterest  here, 

If  thou  hast  found  the  life  of  thy  own  soul,  faith  and  conversion, 

and  comest  here  to  attend 

Tliy  Charge,   •• 

and  with  an  earnest  will  to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

in  the  ministry. 

This  will  be  a  paradise  to  thee. 

But  if  thou  art  one  of  the  world  of  fallen  mankind, 

an  hireling,  false  to  thy  vows,  and  a  traitor  to  ihy  Master, 

and  leavtst  thy  flock  to  follow  thine  own  will  and  pleasure  j 

go  where  thou  wilt,  conscience  will  follow  thee, 

happiness  will  fly  from  thee,  and  thou  canst  only  he 

a  self-tormentor." 
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however,  to  take  an  interest  in  the  spiritual  concerns 
of  the  parish.  He  bore  his  ailments  patiently,  with 
the  most  entire  submission  to  the  Divine  will ;  but 
nature  ultimately  failed.  He  entered  into  rest  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1784,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  enabled  to  bear  his  dying  testimony 
to  the  value  of  those  truths  which  he  had  so  long 
sought  to  inculcate,  and  to  the  faithfulness  of  that 
Saviour  on  whom  all  his  hopes  were  rested.  His 
departure  was  in  perfect  peace,  without  a  groan. 

B. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  TWENTY-THIRD 
PSALM. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Were,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Clapping  Norton. 

No.  II. 
Advancing  a  step  further  in  our  reflections  on  this 
exquisite  Psalm,  we  find  another  instance  of  David's 
confidence  in  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  God. 
*'  Yea,  though  I  walk,"  says  he,  "  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou 
art  with  me  :  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  comfort  me."  In 
this  passage  the  figure  of  a  shepherd  and  his  flock 
appears  still  to  be  maintained.  The  meaning  seems 
to  be,  that  though  the  sheep  were  pastured,  or  were 
passing  through  some  deep  valley,  where,  perhaps, 
tall  thick  trees  spread  around  an  awful  gloom,  and 
where  were  the  haunts  and  dens  of  wild  and  savage 
beasts,  even  there  their  watchful  shepherd  would 
shield  them  with  his  crook  and  staff  against  the  dan- 
gers that  surrounded  them.  Just  as  David  himself 
did  when  he  was  a  shepherd,  and  a  lion  and  a  bear 
came  against  his  father's  flock  ;  he  caught  them,  he 
says,  and  slew  them.  As,  then,  the  good  shepherd 
will  protect  his  sheep  in  places  and  circumstances  of 
danger,  so,  David  says,  will  God  comfort  and  sustain 
his  servants  in  the  last  and  most  fearful  trial — the 
stroke  and  sufferings  of  death. 

There  is  naturally  something  very  awful  in  the 
thought  of  death.  The  obscurity  which  hangs  over 
that  event ;  the  total  separation  of  soul  and  body  ;  the 
mode  of  future  existence ;  the  unknown  nature  of 
the  invisible  world ;  and,  above  all,  the  tremendous 
interests  depending  upon  death,  conspire  to  render  it 
an  object  of  much  anxiety,  if  not  of  fear  and  trembling. 
Then,  too,  there  are  the  pains  and  anguish  that  not 
unfrequently  attend  it,  and  tlie  severance  of  the 
heart  from  the  things  of  earth,  that  have  long  grown 
round  it,  and  the  parting  from  beloved  friends  and 
relatives.  All  this  is  hard  and  painful,  and  makes 
many  shrink  from  the  thought  of  death  with  loathing 
and  dismay.  Some  there  are  who,  as  St.  Paul  says, 
**  through  fear  of  death,  have  been  all  their  life-time 
subject  to  bondage  ;"  who  have  been  haunted  by  it  as 
by  a  spectre,  and  have  walked  in  sadness  and  melan- 
choly all  their  days.  And  this  has  been  the  case,  not 
so  much  with  the  vicious  and  profane,  as  with  many 
of  the  pious  servants  of  God,  who  have  wanted  that 
strong  and  lively  faith,  which  only  can  overcome  the 
fear  of  death.  It  is  not  impossible  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  thus  with  David  himself;  but  when  he 
composed  the  Psalm  under  consideration,  it  is  evident 
he  was  blessed  with  a  strong  and  cheering  faith,  and 
was  raised  above  the  natural  fear  of  death.     He  had 


meditated  on  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  God  ;  he 
had  laid  firm  hold  of  his  gracious  promises  ;  hope  and 
joy  had  taken  the  place  of  doubt  and  sorrow;  and  he 
could  exclaim,  "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for 
thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  comfort  me." 
O,  what  a  happy  and  enviable  state  of  mind  is  this, 
to  have  overcome  the  fear  of  death,  and  to  be  ready  to 
meet  it !  Truly  this  is  the  end  of  all  philosophy,  reli- 
gion, and  life  itself!  Blessed  is  the  man  who  can  put 
his  foot,  as  it  were,  upon  the  neck  of  the  king  of  ter- 
rors, and  say  wuth  St.  Paul,  **  Thanks  be  to  God, 
which  giveth  me  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ!"  St.  Paul  could  indeed  say,  that  to  him 
death  was  gain ;  and  that  he  desired  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ.  The  holy  martyrs  could  rejoice  and  glory 
in  their  cruel  sufferings,  seeing  by  faith  Him  who  is 
invisible,  and  drawing  down  from  him  divine  strength 
and  consolation.  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  in 
our  days  dying  testimonies  to  the  power  and  sustain- 
ing efficacy  of  the  Gospel.  The  time  would  fail  me  to 
recount  them ;  but  they  remain,  and  will  remain,  on 
record,  an  unanswerable  argument  to  infidelity,  and  a 
glorious  testimony  to  the  truth  and  reality  of  religion. 
Yes,  thousands  and  thousands  have  "  walked  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  have  feared  no 
evil :  for  God  was  with  them  ;  his  rod  and  staff,  they 
comforted  them." 

But  I  must  briefly  notice  the  concluding  verses  of 
the  Psalm  :  "  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies :  thou  anointest  my  head 
with  oil ;  my  cup  runneth  over."  The  Psalmist's 
heart  is  so  full  of  gratitude,  that  he  cannot  help  de- 
claring again  what  God  has  done  for  him.  The  image 
before  employed  is  here  exchanged  for  that  of  a  mag- 
nificent feast.  This  feast,  he  says,  God  had  prepared 
for  him,  even  before  the  eyes  of  his  jealous  enemies. 
To  enhance  this  honour  God  "  anointed  his  head  with 
oil ;"  an  allusion  to  a  custom  in  the  East  of  anointing 
the  heads  of  guests  at  entertainments  wath  rich  oils 
and  perfumes.  His  cup  too,  he  says,  ran  over : 
another  allusion  to  an  Eastern  custom  of  presenting 
an  overflowing  or  brimming  cup  to  a  guest  in  token 
of  hospitality.  The  whole  image  gives  us  a  striking 
idea  of  the  rich  beneficence  of  God,  and  of  the  pro- 
sperous condition  of  those  who  enjoy  his  favour  and 
protection.  We  know,  indeed,  that  temporal  pro- 
sperity is  no  certain  proof  of  Divine  favour;  as  we  see 
many  wicked  men  in  flourishing  circumstances,  and 
spreading  themselves  like  the  green  bay-trees ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  see  many  good  men  struggling 
amidst  straits  and  difficulties,  stripped  of  their  fruit 
and  honours,  and  laid  low  by  the  blast  of  adversity. 
But  this  seeming  anomaly  does  not  make  void  the 
scriptural  maxim,  that  "  godliness  is  profitable  for 
all  things,  having  promise  both  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  The  prosperity  of  the 
wicked  once  perplexed  David  himself,  as  appearing 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  attributes  of  justice  and 
holiness  ;  but  when  he  went  into  the  sanctuary  to  ask 
counsel  of  God,  his  perplexity  was  removed,  and  he 
could  account  for  the  phenomenon.  He  says,  "When 
the  wicked  spring  as  the  grass,  and  when  all  the 
workers  of  iniquity  do  flourish,  it  is  that  they  shall  be 
destroyed  for  ever." 
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Of  the  temporal  infelicity  of  good  men,  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  God's  rule  and  promise  undoubtedly  is, 
that  such  shall  be  blessed  even  in  this  life.  And  a 
departure  from  this  rule  in  the  case  of  particular  per- 
sons is,  perhaps,  to  be  traced  to  one  or  other  of  tliese 
two  causes:  either  God  perceives  external  prosperity 
would  be  dangerous  to  their  souls,  and  therefore  mer- 
cifully withholds  it  (a  truth  which,  I  believe,  tliou- 
sands  have  been  led  eventually  to  acknowledge) ;  or 
else  good  men  themselves  have  been  deficient  in  that 
wisdom,  skill,  and  prudence,  which  are  the  natural 
means  appointed  by  God  (and  they  must  not  expect 
him  to  work  miracles  on  their  behalf)  for  the  attain- 
ment of  temporal  prosperity.  But  of  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  religion,  even  to  the  interests  of  this 
life,  we  have  many  signal  instances  recorded  in  holy 
Scripture.  I  might  mention  the  cases  of  Joseph, 
David,  Job,  Daniel,  and  many  others,  whose  piety  was 
the  harbinger  and  chief  cause  of  their  prosperity  ;  and 
I  believe  that  many  Christians  in  the  present  day 
can  date  much  of  their  temporal  prosperity  from  the 
period  when  they  first  faithfully  devoted  themselves  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  studied  to  obey  his  holy  will. 

But  if  all  cannot  subscribe  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Psalmist  in  a  temporal  sense,  yet  assuredly  they  may 
in  a  spiritual  sense.  For  has  not  God  provided  for 
all  "  a  feast  of  fat  things,  full  of  marrow,  and  of  wines 
on  the  lees  well  refined  ?"  and  is  not  his  invitation, 
"  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye,  buy  wine  and 
milk,  without  money  and  without  price?"  Has  he 
not  made  for  all  a  rich  provision  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  for  their  spiritual  renewal  and  sanctifica- 
tion  ?  Does  he  not  dispense  day  by  day,  from  the 
store-house  of  his  grace,  their  spiritual  food  1  Does 
he  not  give  them  the  bread  of  life  to  support  and 
nourish  them,  and  promote  their  growth  in  grace  and 
holiness  ?  Does  he  not  bestow  on  them  faith  to  over- 
come the  world,  and  power  to  resist  temptation  1 
Does  he  not  infuse  into  their  souls  a  sweet  serenity 
and  contentment,  and  often  a  "  peace  which  passeth 
understanding  ?"  Does  not  God  do  all  this  for  them ; 
and  shall  they  not  exclaim  with  David,  "  Thou  pre- 
parest  a  table  before  me ;  thou  anointest  my  head 
with  oil ;  my  cup  runneth  over?" 

And  when  they  look  back  upon  their  past  lives,  and 
review  the  goodness  of  God  to  them ;  when  they  reflect 
on  the  fulfilment,  the  overflowing  fulfilment  of  his 
promises  in  their  own  experience,  can  they  doubt  of 
their  future  welfare  ?  can  they  harbour  a  single  suspi- 
cion of  the  future  love  and  faithfulness  of  God  ?  No ; 
rather  will  they  again  join  with  the  Psalmiist,  and  joy- 
fully and  confidently  exclaim, — **  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life."  And 
will  not  a  sense  of  gratitude  ;  will  not  a  love  of  their 
divine  Benefactor,  ever  attach  them  to  him,  and  make 
them  willing  to  live  and  die  in  his  service  ?  Yes ; 
with  David  they  will  declare,  that  they  will  "  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever."  No  specious  pro- 
mise will  allure  them  from  his  service  ;  no  gilded 
bribe  will  corrupt  their  honest  hearts  ;  for  "  amiable 
in  their  eyes  are  the  tabernacles  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts;"  to  them  "  a  day  in  his  courts  is  better  than 
a  thousand  ;  and  they  had  rather  be  doorkeepers  in 
the  house  of  God,  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wicked- 
ness." 


Happy  should  I  be  if  these  reflections  might  induce 
my  readers  to  meditate  more  frequently  on  these 
divine  Psalms  —  the  Psaims  of  David.  You  would 
find  in  them  a  rich  moral  and  intellectual  feast. 
You  would  find  in  them  wisdom  at  once  artless  and 
sublime  ;  pathos  the  most  deeply  touching  ;  beautiful 
and  magnificent  imagery ;  and  piety  the  purest,  the 
most  fervent,  and  seraphic.  The  man  of  genius  will 
find  in  them  a  charming  pleasure-ground,  where  he 
may  refresh  his  fancy,  and  refine  his  taste.  But  to 
the  Christian  they  will  ever  be  a  spiritual  paradise, 
where  he  will  delight  to  walk  and  meditate  ;  and 
where,  whatever  be  his  frame  —  sorrowful  or  rejoicing, 
praying  or  praising — he  will  always  find  some  plea- 
sant spot,  some  lovely  valley,  or  glorious  eminence, 
harmonising  with  his  feelings,  and  prompting  and 
animating  his  heavenly  aspirations.  And  whilst  others 
seek  for  food  for  passion  and  ideal  happiness  in  the 
forced  and  sensual  fancies  of  their  more  gifted  fellow- 
sinners,  the  Christian  will  bend  his  joyful  steps  to 
"  Zion's  hill"  and  "  Siloa's  stream,  that  flows  fast  by 
the  oracle  of  God,"  and  there  will  he  love  to  lie  down 
beside  "  the  still  waters,"  and  commune  with  the 
heavenly  Muse  —  the  eternal  Spirit  of  purity  and 
truth. 

A  SOUTH-AFRICAN  SUPERSTITION.* 

A  MELANCHOLY  effect  of  superstition  among  the 
Caffres  is  observable  in  the  credence  so  implicitly 
given  to  the  influence  of  persons  denominated  "  Igiaka^ 
lumsulu,"  or  rain-makers.  The  country  being  subject 
to  frequent  droughts,  and  a  consequent  dearth  of 
pasturage  being  severely  felt  by  a  people  whose  hopes 
of  support  and  wealth  depend  chiefly  on  their  cattle, 
rain  is  looked  for  at  such  times  with  the  greatest 
anxiety;  and  a  belief  prevails  amongst  these  infatuated 
tribes,  that  it  can  be  withheld  or  granted  at  the  will  of 
certain  wise  men,  who  have  obtained  the  distinction  of 
rain-doctors,  and  are  supported  for  their  imaginary 
services  by  their  respective  chiefs.  On  making  appli- 
cation for  the  assistance  of  one  of  these  necromancers, 
much  ceremony  prevails.  The  chief  and  his  attendant 
warriors  proceed  in  great  state  to  his  dwelling,  with 
presents  of  cattle;  and,  after  signifying  their  request 
in  due  form,  they  institute  a  grand  feast  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  is  often  continued  for  several  days,  while 
the  impostor  pretends  that  he  is  using  his  magic 
charms.  At  their  dismissal,  various  instructions  are 
delivered,  on  their  adherence  to  which  the  expected  boon 
is  described  entirely  to  depend.  Many  of  these  instruc- 
tions aresimple  in  the  extreme, consistingmostlyof  cau- 
tions to  the  parties — not  to  look  behind  them  on  their 
departure — on  no  account  toaddress  one  another,  or  any 
persons  whom  they  may  fall  in  with  on  their  journey ; 
the  necessity  being  also  inculcated  of  compelling  all 
whom  they  meet  to  return  with  them  and  follow  the 
same  restrictions.  If  rain  occurs,  their  belief  in  the 
supposed  rain-maker's  art  is  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed ;  if  disappointment  ensues,  their  own  involun- 
tary departure  from  his  instructions  is  blamed  as  the 
cause  of  it ;  and  the  same  idle  ceremony  is  repeated, 
the  conjuror  still  retaining  his  wonted  influence. 
Amidst  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  might  be 
adduced  in  illustration  of  this  strange  delusion,  the 
following  particulars  were  related  to  me  during  my 
stay  at  Wesleyville: — Pato  on  one  occasion  came  to 
jMr.  Shaw,  and  remarked  he  had  frequently  heard  him 
say,  when  preaching,  that  no  man  could  make  rain ; 
that  the  God  of  the  Bible  could  alone  cause  it  to 
descend  upon  the  earth.     He  complained,  that  in  con- 

•  From  Steedman's  Wanderings  in  South  Africa. 
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sequence  the  rain-maker's  craft  was  much  endangered, 
since  the  Caffres  believed  in  his  ability  to  produce 
rain  on  their  solicitations.  "  Let  us,  therefore,"  said 
he,  "  have  the  question  set  at  rest.  We  will  have  our 
rain-maker  summoned  to  meet  you  in  an  open  plain, 
when  all  the  Caffres  of  the  surrounding  kraals  shall 
be  present,  to  judge  between  yourself  and  him."  Mr. 
Shaw  agreed  to  this  proposition,  and  appointed  a 
time  and  a  place  for  the  trial  of  their  rain-maker's 
skill.  The  day  arrived,  and  with  it  thousands  of 
Caffres  from  the  neighbouring  country.  The  chiefs 
all  appeared  in  their  war-dresses,  and  every  thing  was 
arranged  for  the  event  in  the  full  pomp  of  a  Caffre 
show.  Mr.  Shaw,  being  confronted  with  a  celebrated 
rain-maker,  declared  openly,  before  them  all,  that 
God  alone  gave  rain ;  and  the  more  to  convince  them, 
he  offered  to  present  the  rain-maker  with  a  team  of 
oxen,  if  he  should  succeed  in  causing  any  to  descend 
within  a  certain  specified  time.  The  rain-maker  com- 
menced his  ceremonies,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Shaw's 
description,  were  highly  calculated  to  impose  on  the 
ignorant  minds  of  the  Caffres ;  but  the  time  expired, 
and  no  rain  fell,  nor  was  there  the  least  appearance 
of  its  approach.  He  still  continued  his  exertions,  but 
without  effect ;  till  Pato,  seeing  how  the  matter  was 
likely  to  terminate,  began  to  inquire  of  the  rain-maker, 
with  evident  dissatisfaction,  why  he  had  so  long  im- 
posed on  them.  The  defence  was,  that  Pato  had  not 
treated  him  with  the  same  liberality  as  his  father,  who 
had  always  paid  handsomely  when  he  wanted  rain, 
and  for  whom  rain  had  been  always  supplied,  as  they 
well  knew,  on  proper  remuneration.  Mr.  Shaw  here 
took  an  opportunity  of  pointing  to  some  half-famished 
cattle,  belonging  to  the  rain-maker  himself,  which 
were  in  view  on  an  adjacent  hill,  and  asked  him  how 
it  occurred,  that  his  own  oxen  were  starving  for  want 
of  pasturage  in  the  absence  of  rain  ?  thus  clearly 
representing  to  the  people,  that,  had  he  possessed  the 
skill  to  which  he  pretended,  it  was  not  likely  he 
would  have  neglected  his  own  interests.  The  rain- 
maker replied,  addressing  the  people — "  I  have  never 
found  a  difficulty  in  making  rain  until  lie  came  among 
us  (alluding  to  Mr.  Shaw)  ;  but  now,  no  sooner  do  I 
collect  the  clouds,  and  the  rain  is  about  to  fall  in 
copious  showers  on  the  dry  and  parched  soil,  than 
there  immediately  begins  a  sound  of  t'mg,  ting,  ting 
(alluding  to  the  chapel-bell),  which  puts  the  clouds  to 
flight,  and  prevents  the  rain  from  descending  on  your 
land."  "Whether  this  plea  obtained  belief  or  not 
among  the  majority  of  the  Caffres,  Mr.  Shaw  could 
not  decide ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  Pato  never  made 
the  Igiaka  any  more  presents  for  rain. 


LITURGICAL  HINTS.— No.  LXIX. 

"  Understandest  thou  what  thou  xeadeatV— Acts,  viii.  30. 

All  Saints'  Day.    Nov.  1. 

The  Collect  is  a  prayer /or  the  imitation  of  the  saints. 
It  is  one  of  that  class  which  were  substituted  for 
those  which,  containing  either  false  or  superstitious 
doctrines,  were  on  that  account  rejected.  It  was 
composed  anew  in  1549. 

(1.)  "  O  almighty  God,  who  hast  knit  together 
thine  elect  in  one  communion  and  fellowship,  in  the 
mystical  body  of  thy  Son  Christ  our  Lord."  '*  It  is  a 
doctrine  so  essential  to  Christianity  as  to  be  made  a 
part  of  our  daily  profession  of  faith,  that  there  is  a 
communion  or  fellowship  between  all  the  servants  of 
God,  whether  they  are  the  saints  militant  here  in 
Christ's  Church  below,  or  the  saints  whose  labour  is 
done,  whose  works  have  followed  them,  and  who  now 
rejoice  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings  in  paradise. 
This  communion  may,  no  doubt,  be  understood  of  the 
common  hope  which  cheers,  the  common  sacrament 
which  binds  them,  the  common  prayers,  and  love,  and 
reverence,  wliich  unite  them  to  each  other  and  to  the 


great  King  and  Saviour  of  them  all.  But,  I  confess, 
I  am  inclined  to  suppose  something  further  intended, 
and  to  believe  that  the  souls  of  virtuous  men  in  an- 
other world  do  not  lose  all  knowledge  of  those  things 
which  are  done  by  their  surviving  fellow-Christians  ; 
that  they  rejoice  with  us  in  our  victories  over  Satan, 
and  look  down  with  anxious  hopes  to  the  moment 
when  our  toils,  like  theirs,  shall  be  completed." 

(2.)  "  Grant  us  grace  so  to  follow  thy  blessed  saints 
in  all  virtuous  and  godly  living,  that  we  may  come 
to  those  unspeakable  joys  which  thou  hast  prepared 
for  them  that  unfeignedly  love  thee ;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."  "  Though  we  do  not  pray  to"  the 
saints,  "  we  may  well  give  thanks  for  them  ;  we  may 
well  pray  for  grace  to  follow  their  examples ;  and  we 
may  well  and  fitly  make  use  of  those  examples  as 
encouragement  to  ourselves  and  others  under  the 
temptations  and  afflictions  which  (with  far  lighter 
weight  than  these  servants  of  God  supported)  are  laid 
on  us  in  our  passage  through  this  land  of  our  pilgrim- 
age. It  is  observed  by  Solomon,  that  '  the  memory 
of  the  just  is  blessed.'  It  is  a  part  of  that  reward 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  holds  forth  to  the  righteous  in 
Scripture,  that  *  their  names  shall  be  had  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance.'  When,  therefore,  we  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  faithful  dead,  we  are 
rendering  unto  them  no  more  than  is  their  due,  and 
than  their  Master  and  ours  hath  promised  that  they 
should  receive  from  us  :  we  are  on  such  occasions  as 
these  accomplishing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  departed  saints ;  and  adding,  through 
God's  grace,  our  little  offering  of  praise  to  that  over- 
flowing cup  of  honour  and  happiness  which  is  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  Almighty." 

*'  In  the  EnsTLE  (R?ev.  vii.  2-12)  and  in  the  Gos- 
pel (Matt.  v.  1-12)  for  this  morning's  service,  the 
Church  has  set  before  us  a  comparison  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  saints  of  God  in  the  place  of  their  heavenly 
home,  and  in  that  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage  ;  in  the 
former,  describing  to  us  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
those  whom  God  has  gathered  into  his  kingdom  ;  in 
the  latter,  those  virtues  and  sufferings  by  which,  un- 
der Christ,  and  through  the  help  of  God's  Spirit,  these 
blessed  promises  are  to  be  obtained. 

"  In  the  epistle  (for  the  book  of  Revelation,  out  of 
which  that  portion  of  Scripture  is  taken,  can  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light  than  as  an  epistle  to  the  seven 
Churches  of  Asia),  —  in  the  epistle,  St.  John,  after 
mentioning  what  to  his  countrymen  the  Jews  was  of 
most  immediate  interest, — the  number  of  Israelites  who 
should  receive  the  faith  of  Christ  and  enter  into  his 
kingdom, — goes  on  to  describe  thefargreatermultitude 
of  Gentile  converts,  who,  being  called  to  the  accept- 
ance of  this  Gospel,  and  persevering  in  his  faith  and 
service,  should  be  gathered  together  in  paradise,  in 
joyful  expectation  of  the  last  great  judgment,  and  of 
that  new  heaven  and  new  earth  in  which  their  bliss 
should  receive 'its  full  completion;  and  when,  in  the 
presence  of  their  Father  and  their  God,  they  should 
live  and  reign  for  ever." 

*'  Do  ye  desire  to  know  what  manner  of  men  these 
have  been  in  the  present  life,  who  in  the  other  world 
are  so  greatly  honoured —  these,  whose  number  was  to 
be  complete  before  the  destroying  angels  had  power 
to  harm  the  earth  or  the  sea  —  these,  who  wear  white 
robes,  the  sign  of  kingly  power  in  ancient  times,  and 
palm-branches,  the  sign  of  victory — these,  whose 
shouts  of  joy  are  heard  aloud  in  the  courts  of  God; 
who  are  equal  with  the  angels  themselves,  and  who, 
with  the  angels,  are  counted  worthy  to  worship  and 
join  in  the  praise  of  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne 
and  of  the  Lamb  ?  Do  you  desire  to  know  what  part 
they  acted,  what  place  they  held  among  mankind, 
whom  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  will  honour  thus 
exceedingly  ?  Turn  to  the  gospel  in  the  service  of 
this  day ;  and  the  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ  himself 
will  answer  you  that  question.    These  inheritors  of 
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heaven  have  not  been  the  great,  or  wise,  or  mighty  on 
the  earth  ;  these  servants,  in  whom  God  is  well  pleased, 
are  not  they  whose  deeds  have  tilled  the  mouths  of 
men,  and  their  names  been  glorious  among  the  na- 
tions ;  these,  who  now  drink  of  the  river  of  God's 
pleasure,  and  are  increased  with  the  riches  of  his 
sanctuary,  are  not  they  on  whom  the  goods  of  this 
world  have  been  most  largely  bestowed,  and  whose 
path  through  life  has  been  strewed  with  roses.  On 
the  contrary,  these  inheritors  of  Christ's  fullest  bless- 
ing have  been  those  whom  the  world  is  least  disposed 
to  admire  or  envy,—  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  mourners 
for  sin,  the  meek,  the  hungry  after  righteousness,  the 
merciful,  the  pure,  the  peace-makers,  the  persecuted, 
the  slandered  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel.  These  are 
they  who  are  in  this  life  encouraged  by  the  Son  of 
God  '  to  rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is 
their  reward  in  heaven.' "  * 


Clje  Cabinet, 

Worldly  Wisdom. —  How  often  does  worldly 
wisdom  prove  the  height  of  human  folly,  when  its 
dictates  are  substituted  for  God's  word  and  will  ! 
And  in  general,  however  important  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  prudence  and  circumspection  in  our 
engagements,  deliberation  in  forming  and  vigour  in 
executing  our  schemes,  may  be,  if  they  be  not 
directed  by  that  fear  of  God,  that  love  to  our  fellow- 
men,  and  that  due  estimate  of  temporal  things,  which 
true  religion  alone  can  impart,  our  schemes  will  all 
begin,  and  centre,  and  terminate  in  self;  our  hearts, 
our  homes,  our  country  will  be  "  like  the  troubled  sea 
which  hath  no  rest,"  and  earth  itself  be  converted 
into  one  vast  theatre  of  conflicting  interests  and 
passions.  And  this  wisdom,  moreover,  engenders  a 
spirit  of  self-dependence,  and  an  exclusive  reliance 
on  our  own  resources.  It  leads  the  possessor  to 
think,  if  not  to  say,  with  the  Assyrian,  "  By  the 
strength  of  my  hand  I  have  done  this,  and  by  my 
wisdom,  for  I  am  prudent."  It  counteracts  all  those 
providential  arrangements  which  are  intended  "  to 
hide  pride  from  man,"  and,  as  in  the  instances  of 
Sennacherib,  Achitophel,  and  others,  where  the  deep- 
laid  schemes  of  unsanctified  policy  have  broken  down 
just  at  the  point  of  completion,  it  incurs  the  denuncia- 
tion, "  Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  it  hath  per- 
verted thee ;  therefore  shall  evil  come  upon  thee,  and 
desolation  shall  come  upon  thee  suddenly." — Rev.  J. 
A.  Baxter. 

The  holy  Scriptures. — The  word  of  the  Lord  is 
the  bush  out  of  which  issues  a  flame  of  fire.     The 
Scriptures  of  God  are  the  mount  from  which  the  Lord 
of  hosts  doth  shew  himself.     In  them  God  speaks  to 
us,  in  them  we  hear   the  words   of  everlasting  life. 
We  must  be  sanctified,  and  wash  our  garments,  and  be 
ready  to  hear  the  Lord.     We  must  strip  off  all  our 
affections  ;  we  must  fall  down  before  him  with  fear ; 
we  must  know  who  it  is  that  speaketh — even  God,  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth ;  God,  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  God,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  before  whom  all  flesh   shall  appear.     His 
word  is  holy.     Let  us  take  heed  into  what  hearts  we 
bestow  it.     Whosoever  abuses  it  shall  be  found  guilty 
of  high  trespass  against  the  Lord.  We  may  not  receive 
it  to  blow  up  our  hearts,  and  wax  proud  with  our 
knowledge  ;  we  may  not  use  it  to  maintain  debate  and 
contention ;  we  may  not  use  it  to  vaunt  ourselves,  or 
to  make  show  of  our  own  wisdom.     The  word  of  God 
teaches  lowliness  of  mind ;  it  teaches  us  to  know  our- 
selves.    If  we  learn  not  humility,  we  learn  nothing. 
Althougli  we  seem  to  know  somewhat,  yet  we  know 
not  in  such  sort  as  we  ought  to  know.    The  Scriptures 
are  the  mysteries  of  God.     Let  us  not  be  curious  ;  let 
us  not  seek  to  know  more  than  God  hath  revealed  by 
tliem.     They  are  the  sea  of  God ;  let  us  take  heed  we 
•  See  Bishop  Heber's  Tarish  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 


be  not  drowned  in  them.  They  are  the  fire  of  God; 
let  us  take  comfort  by  their  heat,  and  warily  take 
hoed  they  burn  us  not.  They  that  gaze  over-hardly 
upon  the  sun,  take  blemish  in  their  eyesight. —  Bishop 
Jewel. 

The  Lamb  of  God. — The  spotless  Lamb  of  God 
was  a  lamb  both  in  guiltlessness  and  silence;  and  the 
prophet  Isaiah  expresses  the  resemblance,  in  that  "  he 
was  brouglit  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter."  He  sulFered 
not  only  an  unjust  sentence  of  death,  but  also  unjust 
revilings,  "  the  contradiction  of  sinners."  None  ever 
did  so  little  deserve  revilings  ;  none  ever  could  have 
said  so  much  in  his  own  just  defence,  and  to  the 
reproach  of  his  enemies  ;  and  yet  in  both  he  preferred 
silence.  The  heaven  and  earth,  as  it  were,  spoke  their 
resentment  of  His  death  that  made  them,  but  he  was 
silent.  As  spices  pounded,  or  precious  ointment 
poured  out,  give  their  smell  most,  thus  his  **  name 
was  as  ointment  then  poured  forth,"  together  with 
his  blood,  and  filled  heaven  and  earth  with  its  sweet 
perfume ;  it  was  a  savour  of  rest  and  peace  in  both, 
appeasing  the  wrath  of  God,  and  quieting  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  And  even  in  this  particular  was  it 
then  most  fragrant,  in  that  all  the  torments  of  the  cross 
and  revilings  of  the  multitude,  as  it  were,  racked  him 
for  some  answer,  yet  could  draw  no  other  from  him 
but  this,  "  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do." — Archbishop  Leighton. 


LINES 

Suggested  by  a  Visit  to  St.  Paul's,  June  7,  1838,  at  the  Annual 
Congregation  of  the  Charity  Children. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

O  'twas  a  noble  sight !  that  happy  throng 

Of  infant  troops,  in  dense  and  thick  array, 
Pour  through  the  sounding  arch  their  pious  song, 

Or  lift  their  little  hands  in  act  to  pray 
To  that  great  God,  who  never  turn'd  away 

From  orisons  sincere  :  that  murmuring  sound 
Blends  in  the  air  with  solemn  music  gay ; 

Whilst  through  the  giant- dome  its  echoes  wound, 
At  every  thousand  notes  a  thousand  hearts  rebound  ! 

Now  peals  the  organ  :  hark  !  its  echoes  sweep 

In  soft  and  solemn  silence  :  myriads  are  there, 
And  yet  so  still,  an  infant  there  might  sleep. 

But,  hark  !  ten  thousand  voices  rend  the  air, 
Ten  thousand  more  join  in  that  song  of  prayer  : 

The  tow'ring  dome  wafts  on  the  joyous  psalm 
High  towards  heaven,  and  seems  to  urge  its  care 

By  yon  bright  cross,  emblem  of  that  true  balm 
Not  Gilead's  self  could  give,  a  troubled  world  to  calm. 

O  what  a  sight  was  there,  sweet  Charity ! 

Well  might  thine  heaven-born  face  with  radiance 
smile. 
Such  bright  and  numerous  progeny  to  see, — 

A  sight  which  might  the  saddest  heart  beguile. 
And  wean  it  from  its  sorrows, — file  upon  file 

Of  fair  and  happy  faces  ;  every  eye 
Told  the  soul's  joyance  in  that  sacred  pile  ; 

Whilst  Charity  their  thoughts  directed  high, 
To  that  great  parent  God,  who  reigns  in  yonder  sky. 

Yes,  let  the  travellers  o'er  the  classic  ground 
Of  Greece  and  mighty  Rome  their  fanes  admire. 

And  gaze  with  rapture,  as  they  trace  around 
The  massive  pillar'd  portico  ;  admire 
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And  urge  their  claims  with  all  a  Grecian's  fire  ; 

Let  them,  too,  o'er  their  perish'd  glories  weep, 
And  midst  their  graceful  ruins  oft  respire, 

Cursing  the  hand  of  Time,  which  thus  could  sweep 
Relics  of  mighty  genius  fall'n  for  ever  asleep  ! 

But  midst  their  crumhling  ruins  can  they  find 

Trace  of  one  altar  rear'd  to  Charity  ? 
Whilst  every  hope  its  worshippers  could  bind, 

Whilst  every  grosser  passion  there  could  see 
Its  own  impersonated  deity, 

Whilst  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  altars  own'd, 
And  bow'd  before  their  shrines  the  proudest  knee, — 

Starv'd  Charity  midst  such  profusion  groan'd, 
Midst  luxury  wander'd  friendless,   naked,  and  dis- 
own'd ! 

But  when  upon  our  dancing  island-wave 

Redemption's  banner  floated  in  the  breeze. 
When  those  glad  tidings  which  alone  could  save, 
Spread  their  loud  notes,  which,  wafted  o'er  our 
seas, 
Carried  to  aching  hearts  sweet  balm  and  ease, — 

Then,  as  by  magic  wand,  suddenly  stood 
Charity's  flower,  which  never  frost  could  freeze. 
And  rear'd  its  gentle  head,  like  angel  good. 
Sweeping  away   those    shrines  which    sraok'd   with 
human  blood. 

Hail  to  thee.  Charity  !  thou  sweet,  fair  child, 

Thou  first-born  fruit  of  Christianity  ! 
Thou  found'st  our  land  a  blank  and  desert  wild. 

And  all  as  barren  as  the  restless  sea 
Which  girt  her  shores  :  now  may  the  trav'ller  see 

The  proudest  roofs  which  midst  her  cities  rise 
Religion's  welcome  offerings  to  thee  ; 

A  thousand  spires  lift  upwards  to  the  skies 
Their  pious  heads  to  God,  and  each  "  Salvation"  cries. 

T.  J.  R. 


Doing  the  Will  of  God. — It  is  only  by  the  union 
of  love  with  duty  that  the  will  of  God  can  be  done  as 
it  is  in  heaven,  where  he  rules  in  the  sight  of  all,  and 
issues  his  commands  as  it  seems  good  to  his  eternal 
wisdom.  The  angels  leave  their  places  before  the 
sapphire  throne  at  God's  bidding ;  they  are  his  ser- 
vants, and  run  to  and  fro  whithersoever  he  sends 
them;  and  they  go  joyfully,  deeming  it  a  blessing  to 
be  charged  with  the  least  of  his  commands.  Have  we 
any  thing  of  this  feeling  about  us  1  Do  not  say  tliat 
it  is  above  the  measure  of  earth,  that  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  know  it.  Many  a  good  soldier  has  felt  in  this 
manner  towards  a  great  and  beloved  commander ; 
many  a  loyal  subject  has  so  felt  towards  his  king.  And 
is  not  God  our  King  ?  Is  not  the  Captain  of  our  sal- 
vation our  Commander?  Let  us  feel  toward  him  as 
his  subjects  and  soldiers,  happy  to  be  employed  by  him, 
ready  to  obey  him,  active  in  his  service ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  prepared  to  endure  hardsliips,  to  stand 
still  at  our  posts,  to  bear  the  taunts  and  reproaches  of 
the  enemy,  whenever  he  orders  us  to  do  so.  I  once 
read  a  story  of  a  great  captain,  who,  after  a  battle,  was 
talking  over  the  events  of  the  day  with  his  ofticers. 
He  asked  them  who  had  done  best  that  day  ?  Some 
mentioned  one  man  who  had  fought  very  bravely,  some 
another.  "  No  (said  he)  ;  you  are  all  mistaken  :  the 
best  man  in  the  field  to-day  was  a  soldier  who  had  his 
arm  lifted  up  against  an  enemy,  but  who,  on  hearing 
the  trumpet  gound  a  retreat,  checked  himself,  and 


dropped  his  arm  without  striking  a  blow.  That  per 
feet  and  ready  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  general  ii 
the  noblest  thing  that  has  been  done  to-day."  Thinl 
over  this  story,  my  brethren  ;  endeavour  to  obey  Got 
in  all  things,  as  that  soldier  obeyed  his  genei'al ;  anc 
you  will  find  out  in  time  what  our  Saviour  meant  bj 
commanding  us  to  pray,  "  that  God's  will  maybe  don( 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven." — Sermons  by  the  Rev 
A.  W.  Hare,  late  Rector  of  Alton  Barnes. 

Charles  II.,  hearing  the  celebrated  Vossius,  i 
freethinker,  repeating  some  incredible  stories  of  the 
Chinese,  turning  to  those  about  him,  said,  "  This 
learned  divine  is  a  very  strange  man ;  he  believes 
c-very  thing  but  the  Bible." — Addison. 

Confirmation  in  American  Episcopal  Church, 
— This  rite  was  a  few  years  since  regarded  as  little  else 
than  a  solemn  formality,  for  which  a  sufficient  age  anc 
a  certain  measure  of  elementary  religious  informatior 
were  the  only  requisites ;  without  any  distinct  reference 
to  that  spiritual  knowledge,  that  experience  of  religion, 
that  devout  desire  and  determination,  which  the  whole 
service  of  confirmation  supposes  in  the  candidates, 
and  which  it  is  the  very  object  of  the  ordinance  tc 
*'  increase  in  them  more  and  more."  The  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  is  one  of  the  most  hopefu] 
signs  and  fruitful  causes,  under  God,  of  that  increase 
of  spiritual  character  in  the  Church  which  we  think 
is  visible.  As  an  apostolic  institution,  the  scrip- 
tural warrant  of  confirmation  is  much  more  generally 
recognised  and  appreciated.  As  a  supplement  to 
infant  baptism  and  an  introduction  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord ;  as  a  scriptural  mode,  in  the  use  of  which  we 
have  fellowship  with  the  Church  of  all  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity— a  mode  by  which  he  who  in  infancy  professed 
the  faith  and  promised  the  obedience  of  Christ  by  the 
lips  of  others,  may  now,  before  being  received  by  the 
Church  to  her  full  communion,  openly  declare  his 
solemn  acknowledgment  of  that  profession,  and  ratifi- 
cation of  that  promise ; — confirmation  has  obtained 
a  far  deeper  hold  than  it  used  to  have  upon  the  appro- 
bation and  affection  of  our  people  :  better  understood 
in  its  spiritual  application,  it  is  more  aftectionately 
appreciated  by  spiritual  minds.  There  seems  to  have 
arisen  a  more  appropriate  sense  among  our  pastors  of 
the  responsibility  they  are  under  in  presenting  candi- 
dates for  this  ordinance;  and  a  more  diligent  efibrt, 
by  teaching,  examining,  and  exhorting,  to  secure,  as 
much  as  can  be  done  by  those  who  do  not  pretend  to 
search  the  heart,  that  those  whom  they  present  to  this 
ordinance  are  such  as  will  truly  honour  the  vow 
of  their  baptism  in  renouncing  the  world,  in  following 
Christ  *'  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayer."  Hence, 
while  the  stricter  urging  of  the  same  spiritual  prepara- 
tion for  confirmation  as  is  required  for  adult  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  has  considerably  diminished, 
in  some  places,  the  number  presented  to  the  bishop  ; 
it  has  increased,  at  least  as  considerably,  the  interest  of 
the  administration ;  it  has  caused  the  ordinance  to  wear 
a  more  reasonable  and  impressive  aspect  to  those 
who  witness  it ;  it  has  enabled  tlie  bishop  to  officiate 
therein  with  far  greater  satisfaction ;  and,  in  the 
pastoral  labours  by  which  the  candidates  have  been 
specially  prepared  for  the  ordinance,  affecting,  not 
them  only,  but  the  parent,  the  sponsors,  and  the  com- 
municants, those  already  confirmed  and  those  who  feel 
themselves  unfit  to  be  confirmed,  it  has  been  produc- 
tive of  very  reviving  benefits  to  the  Church. — Bishop 
3PIlvaine's  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio. 
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DEGREES  OF  GLORY. 
By  Rev.  H.  S.  Plumptre,  M.A. 
Minister  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Lamheth. 
No.  I. 
Although  in  our  intercourse  with  the  Chris- 
tian world  we  meet  with  none  who  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
yet  we  occasionally  meet  with  some  who 
differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
resurrection.  They  give  their  assent  to  the 
general  declaration,  that  the  "  righteous  shall 
go  into  life  eternal ;"  but  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  blessedness  they  disagree,  and  conclude 
that  both  in  degree  and  duration  it  will  he 
uniform ;  no  distinction  being  made  accord- 
ing to  the  diversity  of  character  maintained 
here  on  earth.  The  duration  of  that  new 
life  to  which  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus  will 
no  doubt  be  raised,  is  alike  eternal  to  all ; 
but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  there  may 
be  a  difference  in  degree.  I  conceive  that 
at  the  great  resurrection- day  all  the  bodies 
of  the  righteous  will  not  be  untenanted  from 
the  grave  under  circumstances  precisely 
similar.  All  will  be  raised  in  glory,  but  not 
equal  glory.  All,  sown  in  weakness,  will  be 
raised  in  power,  but  not  equal  power.  As 
we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly 
Adam,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly  ;  but  the  lineaments  of  the  heavenly 
may  be  more  strongly  depicted,  and  the 
features  shine  with  much  more  brilliancy  in 
some  than  in  others.  In  attempting  to  illus- 
trate this  point,  I  shall  argue  the  subject 
first  on  natural  and  moral,  then  on  rational 
and  scriptural  grounds. 

We  see  that  throughout  the  whole  universe 
there  are  gradations  in  the  works  of  nature. 

VOL.  v.— NO.  CXXXII. 


As  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  so  are 
there  diversities  of  excellence.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  exactly  alike  in  nature ; 
though,  in  some  instances,  the  distinction  may 
be  so  minute  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible, 
still  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  will  discern  a 
difference.  It  is  the  law  of  nature  that  there 
should  be  variety ;  and  it  is  in  some  measure 
this  very  variety  which  constitutes  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  so  called.  This  law  extends 
not  simply  to  the  animate,  but  also  to  the 
inanimate  works  of  creation ;  it  is  also  as 
applicable  to  the  vegetable  as  the  animal 
world.  Take  a  large  spreading  tree,  with 
its  luxuriant  foliage.  A  mere  casual  ob- 
server would  at  once  pronounce  that  every 
leaf  was  the  same — and  so  it  is  as  to  its 
general  form  and  texture ;  but  there  are 
shades  of  distinction  which  the  eye  of  the 
botanist  will  discover,  leading  him  to  admire, 
yea,  to  be  lost  in  admiration  of  the  Genius 
which  could  contrive,  and  the  Hand  which 
could  execute,  such  diversity  in  the  leafy 
structure,  without  at  all  departing  from  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  tree ;  so  that 
although  no  two  leaves  are  exactly  alike,  yet 
they  are  so  alike  that  at  once  we  call  by  its 
right  name  the  tree  from  whence  they  were 
taken.  If  we  trace  our  researches  among 
the  animal  creation,  the  distinction  is  still 
more  apparent ;  no  two  animals  can  be  found 
so  nearly  to  resemble  each  other  as,  on  minute 
investigation,  to  afford  no  traces  of  distinc- 
tion. A  large  flock  of  sheep  may,  perhaps, 
exhibit  as  little  dissimilarity  as  can  be  found 
in  that  class  of  animals  ;  but  nevertheless  a 
faithful  shepherd  discerns  some  diversified 
aspect  under  which  each  is  exhibited  to  his 
view ;   so  that  he  at  once  recognises  each 
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individual  object  of  his  charge,  and  bestows 
upon  it  an  appropriate  name.  Hence  our 
Lord  applies  to  himself  this  figurative  appel- 
lation, "  I  am  the  good  Shepherd ;  I  know 
my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine."  Should 
there,  however,  amidst  the  brute  creation 
exist  but  little  to  direct  the  eye  in  ascertain- 
ing each  particular  individual,  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  easily  discerned  by  their  various 
habits,  tempers,  and  dispositions.  One  may 
be  fierce,  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
the  other  gentle  and  caressed  by  all.  One 
may  select  for  itself  one  kind  of  food ;  the 
other  something  almost  of  an  opposite  nature. 
One  may  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  its  owner; 
the  other  be  preserved  alive  on  the  score 
of  humanity,  being  perhaps  useless,  if  not 
noxious.  If  we  ascend  higher  in  the  scale 
of  the  animal  creation,  and  look  at  man,  the 
diversity  of  feature  and  character  is  still 
more  irresistibly  striking  ?  Who,  on  peram- 
bulating the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  has 
not  been  arrested  with  astonishment  at  the 
diversified  forms  of  the  human  features,  so 
that  amidst  the  thousands  with  which  he  is 
brought  in  contact  the  countenance  of  each 
is  essentially  different.  In  some  instances 
the  resemblance  between  two  individuals  may 
be  so  striking  as  to  cause  them  to  be  mis- 
taken for  each  other  ;  but  when  ranged  by 
the  side  of  each  other,  some  marks  of  dis- 
tinction will  be  perceptible,  which  without 
the  comparison  would  cause  the  identity  of 
the  parties  to  be  with  difficulty  ascertained  ? 
Nor  is  this  diversity  less  perceptible  in  the 
qualities  of  the  mind  than  in  the  external 
features  of  the  body;  so  that  the  points  of 
mental  distinction  are  quite  as  obvious  as 
those  which  are  corporeal.  Hence  one  man 
differs  from  another  m.an  in  the  scale  of 
terrestrial  glory,  as  one  star  differs  from 
another  star  in  celestial  glory.  Still,  all  are 
fulfilling  their  assigned  station  in  the  orbit 
which  they  are  appointed  to  traverse,  whe- 
ther occupying  an  exalted  or  more  humble 
position;  so  that  the  brother  of  low  degree 
need  never  be  envious  of  his  brother  of  high 
degree,  or  say  to  his  Father,  Why  hast  thou 
made  me  thus  ?  Such  are  the  gradations 
between  the  intellect  of  a  philosopher  and  an 
untaught  peasant,  that  but  for  their  external 
appearance  we  should  pronounce  them  to  be 
productions  of  a  different  species.  The  same 
line  of  argument  may  be  extended,  and  will 
be  equally  applicable  to  the  character  of  man, 
when  viewed  in  reference  to  his  spiritual 
as  well  as  rational  existence.  There  are 
gradations  in  religion,  as  well  as  physical  or 
moral  acquirements.  A  whole  family  may  be 
distinguished  for  its  piety;  yet  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  a  perfect  equality  of 
piety  :  their  very  physical  constitution  for- 


bids the  supposition.  All  may  be  pious,  but 
not  equally  so  :  one  member  will  differ  from 
another,  as  one  star  differs  from  another  star 
in  glory  ;  yet  all  may  contribute  to  adorn 
Christianity,  and  to  form  a  galaxy  of  bril- 
liancy which  will  put  to  flight  the  demons  of 
darkness.  And  this  distinction  is  fully  recog- 
nised in  Scripture,  where  we  read  of  babes  and 
sucklings  in  Christ,  young  men  and  fathers, 
implying  different  stages  in  piety,  according 
to  their  respective  ages  and  circumstances. 

We  see  also  that  as  there  are  gradations  in 
vice,  so  also  in  virtue — gradations  in  misery, 
and  gradations  in  happiness ;  for  though  it 
be  the  appointed  lot,  that  through  much  tri- 
bulation the  people  of  God  must  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  yet  there  are  excep- 
tions ;  and  while  some  persons  have  drunk 
deeply  of  the  cup  of  affliction,  others  have 
scarcely  tasted  its  contents.  Nor  does  this 
at  all  impeach  the  character  and  goodness  of 
God.  He  exclusively  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  wills  with  his  own.  The  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  must  and  can  do  nothing  but  what  is 
right.  What,  if  he  choose  to  make  one  vessel 
unto  honour,  another  unto  less  honour,  or 
even  to  dishonour,  shall  the  clay  say  to  the 
Potter,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Nay  ; 
but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against 
God  ?  If,  then,  I  have  at  all  succeeded  in 
proving  that  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
creation  the  law  of  degrees  is  fully  recognised ; 
that  there  are  not  only  diversities  of  opera- 
tions, but  diversities  of  orders  and  of  excel- 
lence,— I  know  not  why  we  may  not  argue  from 
analogy,  and  suppose  that  the  same  observa- 
tions are  equally  applicable  to  the  eternal 
v/orld.  The  supposition  seems  neither  to  be 
irrational  nor  unscriptural,  as  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  shew.  It  is  not  irrational ;  for 
reason  would  suggest  that  the  penitent  thief 
on  the  cross  and  the  apostle  Paul,  though 
both  admitted  into  the  paradise  of  God,  were 
not  admitted  to  an  exact  similarity  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  though  in  what  the  difference  would 
consist,  who  can  tell  ?  We  can  hardly  imagine 
that  the  infant  will  be  admitted  to  share  an 
equal  degree  of  privileges  with  the  aged 
warrior,  who,  perhaps,  up  to  the  longest 
period  of  existence  allotted  to  man,  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  fighting  the  battle  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Mere  unassisted  reason 
would  at  once  repel  the  notion.  Will  no 
distinction  hereafter  be  made  between  the 
martyr,  whose  life  has  been  wrested  from 
him  by  the  fire  or  the  sword,  and  the  Chris- 
tian who  quietly  expires  at  home,  surrounded 
by  weeping  relatives  and  friends,  instead  of 
vindictive,  rejoicing  enemies  ?  The  idea  mili- 
tates against  reason,  and  is  unsupported  by 
revelation,  as  I  shall  next  endeavour  to  prove. 
[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.] 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  SERVANTS  TO  EACH 
OTHER.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  in  general  terms, 
that  servants,  as  well  as  other  Christians,  are  bound 
to  do  good  to  each  other  in  every  possible  manner. 
Though  a  master  has  a  great  and  important  part  to 
perform,  and  very  large  means  at  his  disposal  for 
promoting  the  happiness  and  good  order  of  his  ser- 
vants, yet  it  may  admit  of  a  question  whether  in  this 
respect  they  have  not  greater  means  among  themselves 
of  accomplishing  these  important  objects.  They  are 
continually  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  their  inter- 
ests are  so  mixed  up  together,  their  occasions  of 
observing  each  other's  character  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  peculiar  necessities  and 
infirmities,  are  so  numerous;  and  they  have,  more- 
over, such  frequent  opportunities  of  acquiring  and 
exercising  influence  over  each  other's  conduct  and 
sentiments,  that  their  power  of  doing  good  to  each 
other  must  be  very  extensive.  Let  them  therefore 
use  this  power  both  for  their  own  sakes,  and  "  to 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in  all  things." 
Let  us  proceed  to  consider  some  few  particulars  in 
which  this  power  may  be  exercised. 

For  example,  in  calamity  or  sickness,  let  each 
be  ready  to  console,  and  to  minister  comfort  and 
assistance  to  his  fellow-servant.  On  this  subject  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enlarge.  The  necessity  and  the 
wisdom  of  giving  to  your  fellow- servant  that  assist- 
ance which  you  yourself  may  need  from  him,  is 
obvious.  Common  humanity  dictates  it;  and  Jesus, 
our  heavenly  Master,  has  declared,  that  such  minis- 
trations are  tributes  offered,  and  acts  of  kindness,  unto 
him.  And  he  inculcates,  as  the  main  and  indis- 
pensable duty  of  believers,  the  necessity  of  cherishing 
that  love  which  will  naturally  lead  them  to  the  course 
of  conduct  here  suggested. 

Again,  if  any  class  of  people  are  bound  by  consi- 
derations of  personal  interest,  as  well  as  of  Christian 
duty,  to  avoid  the  spirit  of  strife  and  envy,  it  must  be 
those  whose  situation  compels  them  to  be  continually 
in  each  other's  company.     The  nature  of  a  servant's 
pursuits,  and  his  confinement  to  the  house  in  which 
his  employment  lies,  necessarily  compel  him  to  have 
very  little    other    society   than    that  of  his   fellow- 
servants.      Can   any   thing   be    supposed    to    infuse 
greater  bitterness  into  the  cup  of  human  misery,  than 
for  a  person  himself  to  carry  into  such  a  society  an 
irritable,  envious,  and  jealous  temper  ?    Less  wretched 
indeed  than  this,  but  still  evil  enough,  would  be  his 
lot,  who,  though  not  himself  subject  to  these  tempers, 
should  be   compelled  to  dwell   incessantly   amongst 
those  who  are.     It  will  therefore  be  at  once  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  servants  to  cultivate  in  their  own 
breasts  the  fruits  of  charity,  the  graces  of  humility  and 
meekness.     They  should  be  anxious  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  either  indulging  or  provoking  evil  passions. 
"  Take  heed,"   says   Baxter,   "  of  using  provoking 

♦  "We  have  great  pleasure  iu  laying  before  those  servants  into 
whose  hands  this  Magazine  may  fall,  the  above  remarks  on  the 
duties  of  servants  to  each  other,— duties,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too 
often  neglected,— from  "  The  Domestic  Chaplain;  or,  Sermons  on 
Family  Duties,  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year,"  By  the  Rev.  J. 
E.  N.  Molesworth,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury, 
&c.    Vol.  I^    London,  Rivingtous,  1838.— Ed. 


words  against  each  other ;  for  these  are  the  bellows 
to  blow  up  that  which  the  apostle  calleth  '  the  fire  of 
hell'  (James,  iii.  0).  A  foul  tongue  setteth  on  fire  the 
course  of  nature,  and  therefore  it  may  set  a  family 
on  fire.  "  Where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  con- 
fusion and  every  evil  work"  (Horn.  viii.  15,  16). 

Another  respect  in  which  servants  may  render  to 
each  other  most  important  benefit,  will  be  in  a  mutual 
determination  to  set  their  face  against  all  manner  of 
dishonesty  and  wickedness.     Every  servant,  whatso- 
ever may  be  his  station,  should  determine  never,  upon 
any  consideration,  to  connive  at  any  sinful  practices. 
True  indeed  it  is,  that  adherence  to  this  principle  may 
often  be  very  painful,  and  even  cause  the  person  who 
adopts  it  to  be  subject  to  loss  and  persecution.     He 
may  be  taunted  and  sneered  at  as  over-religious,  or  as 
a  spy  and  informer  upon  his  fellow-servants;  but  if 
he  shall  proceed  meekly,  and  firmly,  and  openly,  he 
will  generally,  even  in  this  respect,  find  less  incon- 
venience than  is  often  apprehended.    Respect,  instead 
of  dislike  and  contempt,  will  arise,  when  his  motives 
are  seen,  and  his  integrity  known.     However,  be  this 
as  it  may,  whether  respect  or  disrespect  be  the  conse- 
quence, whether  favour  or  persecution  arise,  the  Chris- 
tian servant  must  look  to  the  Master  in  heaven,  and 
be  ready  to  do  his  duty  to  Him,  regardless  of  either 
loss  or  trouble,  shame  or  suffering.    He  must  proceed 
onward  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  if  the  cross  shall  be 
placed  in  his  way,  he  must  "  take  it  up,"  and  meekly 
and  cheerfully  bear  it  after  Jesus.     But  more  espe- 
cially is   this   duty  incumbent  upon  the   upper   and 
elder  servants  of  a  family.     It  is  in  their  power,  and 
their  province,  to  rebuke  the  younger  and  inferior 
servants.     The   eye    of  the   master  cannot  be  every 
where,  and  they  must  be  witnesses  to  many   an   act 
which  he  has  not  the  means  of  checking.     How  many 
practices   are   allowed    among    servants,   which    are 
known  by  them  all  to  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  a 
family,  and  frequently  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel !     How  often  is  blasphemous  and  impure  lan- 
guage permitted  to  pollute  the  minds  of  the  younger 
servants,  when  a  word,  nay,  when  even  a  look  from  an 
upper  or  more  aged  domestic,  would  shame  them  into 
silence!     How  often   does  it  happen  that   gaming, 
contrary  to  the  express  directions,  or  at  least  to  the 
known  wishes,  of  the  head  of  the  family,  is  permitted, 
merely  because  no  servant,  however  he  may  disap- 
prove of  it,  has  the  manliness  and  courage  to  say 
that  he  will  not  be  privy  to  it!     And  what  is  fre- 
quently the  consequence  of  this  .sinful  compliance  ? 
The  servants  acquire  a  dangerous  propensity :   they 
waste  their  wages,   and  frequently  are   led  by  this 
pernicious  practice,  and  the  thirst  of  gain  which  it 
creates,   to   proceed  from   one  act  of  dishonesty  to 
another,  till  at  last  they  become  confirmed  violaters  of 
the  law,  and  sufter  its  most  ignominious  penalties. 
Are  not  those  that  connive  at  this,  having  the  power 
to  prevent  it,  partakers  of  the  sins  of  these  unhappy 
Better  surely  would  it  be  for  an  upper  or 


persons .' 

elder  servant  to  interpose  boldly,  to  inform  the 
offenders  that,  unless  his  remonstrance  should  be 
sufficient,  he  would  have  recourse  to  the  authority  of 
the  master  himself. 

Another  point  in  which  the  upper  and  elder  servant 
should  direct  and  counsel  the  younger,  is  in  the 
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general  performance  of  their  duties,  and  especially 
against  that  propensity  to  wastefulness  to  which  the 
younger  are  more  particularly  prone.  If  it  be  the 
duty  of  a  good  servant  not  to  waste  or  destroy  his 
master's  goods,  upon  the  same  principle  it  behoves 
him  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  prevent  others  from 
doing  so ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  be  conferring 
a  valuable  service  upon  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
who  may  be  the  subject  of  his  admonitions.  For 
those  acts  of  wastefulness  and  carelessness,  which  at 
first  were  the  result  of  want  of  practice,  or  vVant  of 
thought,  may,  for  lack  of  timely  rebuke,  become  con- 
firmed habits.  The  individual,  therefore,  who,  from 
the  inattention,  the  want  of  firmness,  or  the  desire  of 
popularity,  influencing  his  fellow-servants,  has  been 
suffered  to  go  on  unchecked,  will  have  no  cause  to 
thank  them  for  their  forbearance.  He  will  be  un- 
fitted for  the  duties  of  the  station  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  him,  and  probably  be  cast  out  as 
an  unprofitable  servant  to  want,  and  thence  to  wicked- 
ness. 

It  is  also  a  duty  which  servants  owe  one  to  another, 
to  encourage  as  much  as  possible  a  reverence  for 
religion,  and  the  practice  of  its  duties.  What  we 
remarked  respecting  servants  having  greater  influence 
over  each  other's  welfare,  and  greater  means  of  direct- 
ing each  other's  conduct,  than  the  master  himself, 
applies  in  a  special  degree  to  the  subject  of  religion. 
More  is  thus  effected  than  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  aware  of,  towards  the  encouragement  or  discou- 
ragement of  religious  feelings  in  families.  A  most 
pernicious  effect  is  produced  where  a  tone  of  levity,  or 
a  habit  of  ridicule,  upon  this  all-important  subject,  is 
Buftered  to  prevail  unchecked  amongst  the  domestics 
of  a  household.  The  power  of  ridicule  upon  youthful 
and  unstable  minds  is  at  all  times  great,  but  still 
greater  when  daily  and  hourly  they  are  to  be  exposed 
to  it  from  those  who  form  almost  their  only  society. 
Of  how  great  importance  to  a  young  servant,  at  such 
a  time,  would  be  the  support  and  countenance  of 
a  superior  or  more  aged  fellow-servant,  or  even  of 
one  of  his  own  age  and  condition !  Tt  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  him  from  utter  destruction;  and, 
while  it  strengthens  and  sustains  him,  it  will  serve 
to  repress  the  audacity  of  the  scoffer,  and  per- 
haps ultimately,  by  God's  grace,  to  convert  him. 
It  is  not  intended  that  a  servant  is  to  make  a 
fanatical  display  of  his  reverence  for  religion,  but 
merely  that  he  is  to  avow  it  with  meekness  and 
without  affectation;  and  more  especially  should  he 
pursue  this  course  of  conduct,  if  he  should  perceive 
that  the  weakness  or  the  youth  of  a  fellow-servant 
needs  that  support.  Herein  will  he  most  importantly 
co-operate,  and  assist  the  efforts  of  both  his  own 
master  and  of  God's  ministers,  to  promote  religion, 
and  to  bring  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just. 
Let  each  servant  be  conscious  that  a  charge  in  this 
respect  is  laid  upon  him,  not  merely  by  his  earthly 
master,  but  also  by  that  Master  of  whom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named.  Let  him  be 
anxious  to  impress  upon  his  fellow-servants  the 
infinite  and  all- surpassing  importance  of  the  great 
question,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  Let  him 
encourage  them  to  the  study  of  God's  holy  word. 
JjCt  him  set  before  them  the  necessity  and  the  bless- 


ings of  prayer.  Let  him  teach  them  how  great  is  tlie 
servant's  privilege  in  the  Sabbath,  and  how  thankful 
they  may  be  where  they  serve  a  master  who  will 
permit  and  urge  them  to  sanctify  it.  Let  him  dis- 
play to  them  the  holy  exercise  of  love  and  devotion 
offered  in  the  assembling  of  the  congregation ;  the 
happy  work  of  prayer  and  praise ;  the  needful  offer- 
ing of  confession,  and  the  supplication  for  pardon, 
there  to  be  performed.  And  especially  let  him  lead 
his  fellow-servant  to  be  with  him  a  fellow-guest  at  the 
holy  table,  having  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  commemorating  the  great  benefits  therein 
represented,  and  partaking  of  the  spiritual  strength 
and  gracious  pledges  held  forth  to  the  faithful  com- 
municant. Not  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that  one 
servant  will  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  a  teacher 
to  his  fellow-servants,  but  he  may  communicate  tliat 
which  is  taught  to  himself  by  those  whose  province 
it  is  to  do  so.  He  may  urge  attention  to  the  books 
placed  in  their  hands  by  their  master,  or  to  any  other 
methods  of  encouraging  religious  feeling  adopted  by 
him.  But,  above  all,  the  servant  who  wishes  to  dis- 
courage profaneness  and  scoffing,  and  to  uphold  the 
weak  and  unstable  in  the  fear  of  God,  may  advance 
his  purpose  by  shewing  the  light  of  a  good  example. 
Let  no  man  urge  against  this  injunction  that  he  is 
afraid  of  appearing  singular,  or  of  being  laughed  at 
by  his  fellow- servants.  If  Noah,  amidst  the  general 
corruption  of  the  world  before  the  deluge,  dared  to 
become  a  preacher  of  righteousness  —  if  Lot,  amidst 
the  guilty  and  reckless  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  feared 
not  to  remonstrate  with  them  on  their  audacity  in 
sin — if  the  apostles,  before  the  rulers  and  great  men 
of  their  country,  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  the  name  of  Christ, — poor 
indeed  must  be  the  faith  of  that  Christian  who  can  be 
daunted  by  the  ridicule  of  a  few  fellow- servants  from 
seeking  the  glory  of  God,  and  doing  all  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Surely  such  a  man  can  ill  take  to  himself 
the  description  which  St.  Paul  gives  of  the  governing 
principles  of  a  Christian  servant.  He  cannot  persuade 
his  conscience  that  he  is  "  doing  the  will  of  God  from 
the  heart,  with  goodwill  doing  service,  as  to  the  Lord, 
not  to  men,  knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any 
man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  from  the  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free."  For  he  who  acts  upon 
these  principles  will  be  utterly  regardless  of  human  ridi- 
cule or  human  applause.  His  care  will  be  to  do  the  work 
of  his  heavenly  Master,  of  which  he  knows  that  no 
particular  is  considered  by  him  more  important  than 
to  seek  the  welfare  and  salvation  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Like  those  in  the  parable  from  which  the  text  is 
taken,  he  will  feel  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the 
interest  of  his  fellow-servants ;  and  whensoever  dis- 
tress shall  overtake  any  of  them,  he  will  apply  to 
their  common  Lord  for  their  relief.  To  his  remon- 
strances, his  efforts,  and  his  example,  he  will  add  his 
earnest  and  fervent  prayers  that  the  grace  of  God  may 
be  poured  freely  into  their  hearts,  and  that  though 
they  may  now  reject  and  ridicule  his  well-meant 
endeavours,  they  may  at  length  duly  appreciate  them} 
and  turn  them  to  their  present  and  eternal  profit. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  CELIO  SECUNDO  CURIO.* 

The  religious  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
pervaded  almost  simultaneously  the  greater  part  of 
liurope.  In  Germany  and  England,  in  Switzerland 
and  France,  there  was  a  rich  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  enlightening  very  widely  men's  minds,  and 
enabling  multitudes  to  reject  the  superstitions  with 
which  popery  had  gradually  overlaid  Christianity. 
But  the  reformation  was  not  confined  to  the  countries 
just  named.  It  had  penetrated  into  Spain ;  and  I 
have  already  laid  before  my  readers  notices  of  some 
eminent  men  in  that  land  who  suffered  persecution 
for  the  truth's  sake.  I  may  add,  that  it  was  felt  in 
Italy  also  ;  and  even  near  the  pontiff's  throne  there 
were  those  found  bold  enough  to  testify  against  the 
idolatrous  system  of  which  he  was  the  head.  This 
was  of  course  regarded  as  treason  in  the  camp,  and 
decided  measures  were  speedily  adopted  to  check  the 
advance  of,  as  they  termed  it,  the  newly  invented 
heresy.  These  measures  were  but  too  successful. 
The  leaders  of  the  reformation  in  Italy  either  were 
cut  off,  or  were  compelled  to  save  themselves  by 
flight;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  hardly  a 
vestige  remained  of  the  host  which  had  made  the 
Vatican  to  tremble.  The  light  which  had  begun  to 
shine  was  quenched  ;  the  budding  corn  was  recklessly 
trodden  down,  and  the  fields  of  that  fair  land  have 
ever  since  lain,  as  to  spiritual  fruit,  most  desolate  and 
barren. 

An  account  of  the  individual  whom  I  have  named 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  may  not  be  uninteresting; 
as  it  both  will  present  us  with  a  life  of  remarkable 
and  even  romantic  interest,  and  also  will  enable  us  to 
see  somewhat  of  the  progress  and  of  the  suppression 
of  the  Italian  reformation.  The  same  feelings  of 
gratitude  which  I  before  pointed  out,  when  speaking 
of  the  Spanish  divines,  ought,  on  the  contemplation  of 
Curio's  life,  to  be  excited  in  our  hearts — of  deep  grati- 
tude to  God,  that  the  "  candle"  lighted  in  England 
by  his  grace  has  never  been  extinguished. 

Celio  Secundo  Curio,  or  Curione,  was  born  in  1;303 
at  Turin,  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  the  youngest  of 
twenty-three  children.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he 
was  left  an  orphan;  but  by  the  care  of  his  relatives 
he  received  a  liberal  education  in  the  university  of 
his  native  place.  His  father,  it  appears,  had  be- 
queathed him  a  very  beautiful  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Bible ;  and  this  attracted  his  attention  so  much  that 
he  began  to  read  it  with  more  than  ordinary  care. 
Thus,  by  the  good  providence  of  God  overruling  what 
in  the  language  of  the  world  would  be  termed  a  mere 
accident,  a  good  foundation  of  scriptural  knowledge 
was  laid  in  his  understanding.  When  he  was  about 
twenty,  the  writings  of  some  of  the  German  reformers 
were  put  into  his  hands  by  a  member  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  monastery  at  Turin,  who,  with  some  of  his 
brethren  of  that  house,  had  embraced  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  Curio  possessed  an  inquiring  mind;  and 
God  was  pleased,  by  the  means  just  referred  to,  to 
open  his  heart.  He  now  became  desirous  of  visiting 
Germany,  as  the  source  from  which  so  much  excellent 
wisdom  was  then  flowing  ;  and  actually  set  out,  accom- 
panied by  two  friends.  But  on  their  road  their  zeal 
led  them  into  some  incautious  disputations  on 
religious  topics.  They  were  therefore  informed 
against,  apprehended  by  the  spies  of  the  cardinal 
bishop  of  Ivree,  and  severally  thrown  into  prison. 
Curio's  confinement,  however,  lasted  not  long.  By 
the  intercession  of  his  noble  relations,  he  was  released ; 
and  as  he  had  evinced  very  remarkable  talents  and 
acquirements,  he  was  placed  by  the  cardinal  in  the 
neighbouring  priory  of  St.  Benigno,  and  was  pro- 
mised pecuniary  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his 

•  M'Crie's  "History  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy"  may  be 
consulted  for  information  respecting  him. 


studies.  But  instead  of,  as  the  cardinal  hoped,  re- 
turning to  his  former  faith,  he  exerted  himself  to 
convince  the  monks  among  whom  he  lived  of  the 
folly  and  danger  of  their  superstitions.  One  day  he 
is  said  to  have  removed  some  relics  from  the  altar  of 
the  chapel,  and  to  have  placed  in  the  box  which  had 
contained  them  a  Bible  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  *'  This  is  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  contains 
the  oracles  of  God,  the  true  relics  of  the  saints."  At 
the  next  festival,  to  the  dismay  of  the  monks,  the 
trick  was  discovered ;  and  as  Curio  was  suspected  as 
the  author  of  it,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  his 
escape,  and  to  proceed  to  Milan. 

He  afterwards  visited  Rome  and  several  other 
Italian  cities  ;  and  then,  returning  to  Milan,  married 
there,  in  1530,  a  lady  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Isacii. 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of  literature, 
in  which  he  became  remarkably  distinguished.  But 
as  the  ravages  of  war  rendered  his  continued  resi- 
dence in  the  Milanese  dangerous,  he  was  ere  long 
glad  to  accept  an  invitation  from  the  Count  of  Mont- 
ferrat ;  and  under  his  protection  he  enjoyed  several 
years  of  tranquillity  at  Casale. 

Curio  had  had  in  those  troublous  times  to  shew 
that  he  loved  neitlier  houses  nor  lands  above  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  When  he  quitted  his  native  country, 
he  had  become  literally  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  on 
the  earth  ;  he  had  resigned  his  worldly  prospects,  and 
marred  by  his  conversion  his  worldly  fortune.  Richly, 
doubtless,  was  he  repaid  in  the  love  of  his  divine 
Saviour ;  and  not  even,  as  his  history  shews,  did  he 
count  his  life  dear  unto  him,  so  that  he  might  finish 
his  course  with  joy.  But  he  thought  it  right,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  those 
who  pressed  him  to  return  home,  and  there  ascertain 
whether  or  not  his  patrimony  could  be  recovered. 
He  found  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  sisters,  who, 
like  a  second  Jezebel,  with  her  husband,  in  order  to 
secure  themselves  in  their  unjust  possession,  preferred 
an  accusation  of  heresy  against  him.  To  avoid  the 
consequences  of  this  charge,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  a  village  in  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  instructing  the  children 
of  some  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

While  thus  engaged,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  boldness  of  Curio's  character. 
He  went  one  day  to  hear  the  sermon  of  a  Dominican 
monk  from  Turin.  The  preacher,  anxious  to  throw 
as  dark  a  shade  as  possible  upon  the  reformation, 
exhibited  the  German  divines  in  most  unfavourable 
colours ;  and  in  order  to  establish  what  he  had  as- 
serted, he  made  some  false  quotations  from  a  work  of 
Luther's.  Curio  was  indignant  at  this  unfairness ; 
and  coming  forward  after  the  sermon,  *'  You  have 
attributed,  father,"  says  he,  "to  Luther  some  very 
terrible  things  ;  but  in  what  place  does  he  say  them  ? 
Can  you  shew  me  the  book  in  which  he  has  advanced 
such  a  doctrine  l"  The  monk  replied  that  he  could 
not  then  point  it  out ;  but,  said  he,  "  if  you  will  ac- 
company me  to  Turin,  1  will  there  satisfy  you." 
"And  1,"  rejoined  Curio,  "  will  this  instant  prove  the 
contrary  of  what  you  have  asserted."  Then  producing 
from  his  pocket  the  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  he  so  plainly  convicted  the  Dominican  of 
untruth,  that  the  people,  enraged  at  having  been 
imposed  on,  rose  and  drove  the  preacher  from  the 
town.  Information  of  this  was  speedily  carried  to 
the  inquisitor ;  and  Curio  being  seized,  was  carried  a 
prisoner  to  his  xiative  city. 

But  here  a  considerable  party  befriended  him ;  and 
the  bishop,  imagining  that  it  would  be  difficult,  against 
the  influence  of  his  connexions,  to  procure  his  con- 
demnation, went  to  Rome  to  lay  his  case  before  the 
pope.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  prisoner  was  placed  in 
an  inner  dungeon,  and  his  feet  were  made  fast  in  the 
stocks.  He  planned,  however,  a  mode  of  escape,  which 
with  remarkable  ingenuity  he  soon  began  to  put  in 
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practice.  His  legs  being  swollen  with  the  confine- 
ment, he  prevailed  on  the  jailer  to  let  him  have  his 
right  foot  at  liberty  for  a  day  or  two.  And  then  he 
made  up,  of  a  reed  and  some  rags,  an  artificial  leg,  to 
which  he  fitted  his  shoe,  and  connected  it  so  neatly 
with  his  knee  as  to  escape  the  keeper's  observation. 
Next  he  obtained  permission  to  have  his  other  foot 
relieved;  and  then  inserting  the  fictitious  limb  in  the 
stocks,  he  was  personally  at  liberty.  The  following 
night  he  forced  the  door  of  his  apartment,  crept 
cautiously  through  the  dark  passages,  dropped  from  a 
window,  and  then  scaled  the  external  wails,  and  took 
refuge  in  another  territory.  Before  he  left  the  prison, 
he  took  care  to  pull  the  artificial  leg  in  pieces ;  and 
hence  his  persecutors,  utterly  unable  to  conceive 
how  he  had  made  his  escape,  gave  'put  that  the  whole 
was  effected  by  magic.  This  came  to  Curio's  ears ; 
he  therefore  published  an  account  of  the  affair,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  into  which  he  introduced  many 
severe  strictures  on  the  errors  of  popery. 

He  felt  it  prudent  to  remain  for  several  months  in 
retirement  at  Sale,  a  village  in  the  Milanese  ;  but  his 
friends,  unwilling  that  this  shining  light  should  be 
concealed  under  a  bushel,  drew  him  afterwards  from 
his  retreat,  and  placed  him  in  the  university  of  Pavia. 
When  this  was  known,  orders  for  his  apprehension 
were  despatched  from  Home  ;  but  such  was  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  generally  regarded,  that  for 
nearly  three  years  he  was  protected  from  all  the 
attempts  of  his  persecutors.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  the  students  of  the  university  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  zeal  for  his  defence ;  and  every  day  a  strong 
guard,  composed  of  his  scholars,  accompanied  him  to 
and  from  his  house.  At  last,  bowever,  the  pope 
threatened  the  senate  of  the  place  with  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  therefore  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Venice, 
from  which  he  afterwards  removed  to  Ferrara.  The 
rage  of  his  enemies  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
attracting  attention  to  his  doctrines,  and  of  enabling 
him  more  generally  to  diffuse  his  sentiments.  In  his 
different  journeys  and  flights  he  was  sedulous  to 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  proclaiming  the  truth ; 
and  his  labours  were  abundantly  blessed  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  particularly  in  the  Milanese.  It  was 
thus  that  the  Lord  made  the  wrath  of  wicked  men  to 
praise  him.  He  had  employed  similar  means,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Gospel,  of  introducing  into  different 
cities  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  At  that  time," 
says  the  sacred  historian,  "  there  was  a  great  perse- 
cution against  the  church  which  was  at  Jerusalem  ; 
and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the 
regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  except  the  apostles. 
Therefore,  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  every 
where  preaching  the  word."  Thus  it  is  that  the 
virulence  of  the  adversary  very  often  is  instrumental 
in  raising  up  the  most  determined  band  of  mis- 
sionaries. 

Much  impression  by  these  means  was  made  in 
Italy ;  and  the  friends  of  the  reformation  were  ready  to 
anticipate  that  she  would  speedily  rise  in  her  strength, 
and  shake  from  her  shoulders  the  oppressive  papal  yoke. 
•*  See,"  it  was  triumphantly  said  in  1J36,  "  how  the 
Gospel  advances  even  in  Italy,  where  it  is  so  much 
borne  down,  and  exults  in  the  near  prospect  of  burst- 
ing forth  like  the  sun  from  a  cloud,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition."  And  Melancthon  wrote,  in  154-0,  "  whole 
libraries  have  been  carried  from  the  late  fair  into 
Italy,  though  tlie  pope  has  published  fresh  edicts 
against  us.  But  the  truth  cannot  be  wholly  oppressed  ; 
our  Captain,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
will  vanquish  and  trample  on  the  dragon,  the  enemy 
of  God,  and  will  liberate  and  govern  us."  S. 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.] 
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BY  MRS.  MILNER. 

The  book  of  Genesis,  besides  the  religious  instruction 
which  it  affords  concerning  the  creation  and  fall  of 
man,  the  entrance  of  death  into  the  world  by  sin,  and 
the  promise  of  a  Saviour  to  come,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  history  of  the 
most  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  Concise  as  it  is,  it 
contains  much  invaluable  information  respecting  the 
origin  of  different  nations :  the  repeopling  of  the 
earth  by  the  descendants  of  Noah,  after  the  Almighty, 
in  consequence  of  the  wickedness  of  man,  had  depopu- 
lated it  by  the  universal  deluge;  the  foundation  of 
the  great  city  of  Nineveh  ;  the  production  of  the  Dead 
Sea  ;  and  many  other  important  and  interesting  par- 
ticulars. But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the 
history  of  Abraham  and  his  family  (the  subject  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  book)  is  recorded 
with  a  copiousness,  extending  even  to  the  minutest 
circumstances,  not  so  much  as  the  names  of  "  the 
mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown,"  are 
preserved.  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  is,  in- 
deed, mentioned  by  name;  but  with  respect  to  the 
rest,  heroes  and  conquerors  though  they  were,  the 
memory  of  their  deeds  has  perished  with  them.  If, 
however,  we  consider  that  the  great  object  of  the 
sacred  writings  is  to  testify  of  that  Redeemer  who 
was  to  appear  in  the  fulness  of  time,  we  shall  not 
wonder  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  "  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth,"  the  story  of  Abraham,  the  ancestor  of 
the  promised  Messiah  ;  of  Isaac,  in  whom  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed  ;  and  of  Jacob, 
the  father  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  of  that  favoured 
nation  which  was  chosen  to  preserve  in  the  world 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  the  remembrance 
of  his  promises  to  their  great  progenitor, — appeared 
infinitely  more  important  than  the  most  splendid 
exploits,  which  had  no  reference  to  the  scheme  of 
redemption  which  he  had  devised  for  the  restoration 
of  the  fallen  race  of  man.  Moreover,  besides  this,  its 
principal  scope  and  purpose,  we  should  never  forget 
that  the  Bible  is  designed  to  teach  us  the  duties  of 
common  life.  Consequently,  since  few  can  have  any 
share  in  the  foundation  or  overthrow  of  kingdoms,  or 
in  those  heroic  achievements  which  we  are  apt  to 
regard  with  an  admiration  far  beyond  what  is  due  to 
them ;  while  all,  either  as  parents  or  children,  or  in 
some  other  social  relations,  are  called  to  the  daily 
discharge  of  a  round  of  quiet  and  humble  duties, — it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  detailed  account  should  be  given 
of  the  affairs  of  particular  families  remarkable  for 
their  piety ;  while  the  feats  of  conquerors,  or  the 
revolutions  of  empires,  are  either  slightly  mentioned, 
or  passed  over  in  silence.  The  book  of  Genesis, 
from  the  twelfth  chapter  to  the  end,  treats  exclu- 
sively of  the  personal  history  of  Abraham,  and  of  the 
events  which  occurred  in  his  family,  and  in  the  fami- 
lies of  his  immediate  descendants,  from  the  time  when 
God  called  him  from  his  country  and  from  his  kindred, 
and  promised  to  make  of  him  "  a  great  nation,"  till 
the  death  of  his  great  grandson  Joseph,  in  Egypt,— a 
period  of  more  than  280  years.  The  whole  of  this 
history  is  not  only  of  surpassing  interest  from  the 
astonishing  miracles  which  it  records,  but  it  likewise 
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abounds  in  such  practical  instruction  as  is  applicable 
to  the  common  affairs  of  life.  It  does  not  impart 
this  instruction  in  the  shape  of  maxims  or  commands, 
but  it  sets  before  us  full-length  pictures  of  persons 
and  scenes ;  it  describes  actions,  whether  good  or 
evil,  together  with  their  conse(|uences  ;  and  it  leaves 
us  to  apply  to  our  own  use  the  lessons  thus  afforded. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Rebekah,  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  account  of  the  mother's  duplicity,  and  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  her  youngest  son,  without  per- 
ceiving that,  however  the  Almighty  might  eventually 
pardon  his  repentant  servant,  and  even  overrule  past 
events  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  purposes,  yet 
many  of  the  misfortunes  of  Jacob  arose  from  his 
having  excited  the  animosity  of  his  elder  brother  by 
his  participation  in  that  deceit.  Many  other  instances 
of  a  similar  nature  might  be  adduced,  and  some  which 
would  peculiarly  deserve  the  attention  of  Christian 
parents ;  but,  for  the  present,  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  a  small  portion  of  the  histoi'y  of  Joseph — a 
piece  of  writing  which,  in  genuine  tenderness  and 
simplicity,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  unequalled  by 
any  other  composition. 

Joseph  was  the  son  of  Jacob  (now  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Israel)  and  of  his  deceased  wife  Rachel. 
He  was,  at  the  time  when  this  part  of  the  family 
annals  introduces  him  to  us,  about  seventeen  years 
old ;  and  he  is  emphatically  styled  the  son  of  his 
father's  "  old  age."  Israel  had,  indeed,  a  younger 
son,  Benjamin,  to  whom  Rachel,  who  had  once  im- 
patiently exclaimed,  *'  Give  me  children,  or  else  I 
die !"  had  given  birth  **  while  her  soul  was  depart- 
ing;" but  Benjamin  was  at  this  period  a  mere  child, 
and  consequently  the  affections  of  the  aged  father  were 
more  especially  concentrated  upon  his  son  Joseph. 

In  all  this  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  repre- 
hensible. Jacob  had  loved  the  departed  Rachel  with 
a  constancy  of  which  there  are  few  instances  upon 
record,  and  could  not  but  regard  the  son  whom  she 
had  born  to  him  in  his  old  age,  with  peculiar  tender- 
ness ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  natural  causes  of 
endearment,  the  character  of  Joseph  (who  probably 
already  gave  indications  of  the  superior  piety  and 
wisdom  which  afterwards  distinguished  him)  deserved, 
and  must  have  commanded,  the  peculiar  approbation 
of  his  father. 

Feelings,  in  their  own  nature  innocent,  may,  in- 
deed, if  unduly  indulged,  easily  become  the  occasion 
of  sin ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Jacob 
undervalued  his  other  sons,  or  that  in  his  conduct 
with  respect  to  them  he  was  chargeable  with  any 
other  fault  than  that  of  occasionally  suffering  his 
tender  regard  for  his  younger  son  to  manifest  itself 
injudiciously.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  affection 
with  which  he  distinguished  Joseph  induced  him  to 
exempt  •'  the  son  cf  his  old  age"  from  those  pastoral 
labours  which,  in  the  state  of  society  at  that  period, 
were  not  considered  degrading  even  to  persons  occu- 
pying the  highest  stations  in  life,  and  in  which  his 
brethren  shared  with  him  equally;  for  we  read  that 
"  Joseph,  being  seventeen  years  old,  was  feeding  the 
flock  with  his  brethren  ;"  but  it  led  him  to  bestow 
upon  him  certain  outward  tokens  of  distinction,  which, 
however  trifling  and  harmless  in  themselves,  were 
sufficient  to  excite  the  envy  of  his  elder  brothers. 


A  very  important  subject  is  here  suggested  for  the 
consideration  of  parents.  Every  experienced  mother 
knows  how  deeply  a  single  word  of  praise  or  censure 
will  affect  a  child  of  sensibility  ;  and  if  her  own  cha- 
racter and  temper  be  under  the  dominion  of  Christian 
principles,  she  will  observe  the  strictest  justice  and 
impartiality  in  the  expression  either  of  her  approba- 
tion or  her  displeasure.  But  the  narrative  which  we 
are  considering  does  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
Jacob  was  defective  in  this  part  of  a  parent's  duty  ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  him  severely  rebuking  his 
favourite  son  for  relating  to  his  brethren  certain 
dreams  which  prefigured  his  future  exaltation;  *'  and 
his  father  rebuked  him,  and  said  unto  him.  What  is 
this  dream  which  thou  hast  dreamed  ?  Shall  I,  and  thy 
mother,  and  thy  brethren,  indeed  come  to  bow  down 
ourselves  to  thee  to  the  earth?"  One  reason  which 
induced  Jacob  to  use  terms  of  apparent  harshness 
might,  perhaps,  be  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  enmity 
of  his  elder  children  ;  for  the  history  goes  on  to  inform 
us,  that  *'  his  brethren  envied"  Joseph;  "but  his 
father  observed  the  saying."  But  if  this  were  so,  it 
would  only  prove  the  old  man's  extreme  anxiety  to 
remove  every  pretext  for  the  envious  dislike  with 
which  the  elder  branches  of  his  family  evidently 
regarded  the  son  whom  he  distinguished  by  his  affec- 
tion. No  doubt  the  real  causes  of  that  dislike  were 
the  superior  excellence  and  wisdom  displayed  in  the 
conduct  of  Joseph ;  but  the  uncharitable  feelings  of 
the  brothers  must  have  remained  buried  within  their 
own  breasts  but  for  the  occasion  afforded  for  their 
exhibition  by  "  the  coat  of  many  colours." 

Every  mother  w^ho  reflects  upon  the  hateful  nature 
of  the  passion  of  envy,  and  the  dreadful  consequences 
to  which  it  may  lead,  will  think  the  lesson  here  afforded 
to  her  v/orthy  of  her  most  serious  attention.  She  will 
not,  indeed,  refrain  from  expressing  her  approbation 
of  whatever  is  praiseworthy  in  any  of  her  children, 
from  the  apprehension  of  exciting  envious  feelings  in 
the  rest ;  for,  besides  that  the  praise  which  is  per- 
ceived and  felt  by  all  to  be  just  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
provoke  the  envy  of  any,  it  is  her  duty  to  adapt  her 
treatment  to  the  different  characters  of  those  who  are 
committed  to  her  care  ;  to  encourage,  by  affectionate 
commendation,  those  of  her  children  who  evince,  by 
their  temper  and  conduct,  that  they  have  begun  to 
learn  of  Him,  who  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me ;"  and,  by  her  serious  admonitions  and 
reproofs,  to  endeavour,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
bring  those  of  a  contrary  character  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  only  principles  which  can  produce  holiness 
and  happiness.  But  while  she  conscientiously  dis- 
charges this  duty,  she  will  carefully  avoid  all  Invidious 
distinctions.  Her  smiles  and  her  caresses  will  be  im- 
partially distributed  among  her  children,  who  will 
feel  themselves  to  be  alike  the  objects  of  her  solici- 
tude. In  particular,  she  will  most  scrupulously  guard 
against  the  slightest  exhibition  of  a  preference  grounded 
on  accidental  circumstances  —  such  as  talent,  beauty, 
weak  health,  or  even  a  disposition  constitutionally 
amiable. 

I  have  observed  in  a  former  paper,  that  self-denial, 
humility,  and  similar  qualities,  are  those  which  may 
be  most  safely  praised ;  and  this  is  true,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  effect  which  such  praise  may  produce 
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on  the  person  receiving  it,  but  lilcewise  on  those  who 
witness  it.  Much  unhappiness  is  frequently  inflicted 
upon  the  most  amiable  and  well-disposed  children  by 
the  injudicious  conduct  of  parents  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  even  in  cases  in  whicli  that  conduct  does  not 
excite  tlie  wretched  passion  of  envy.  By  an  affec- 
tionate and  feeling  child,  a  mother's  approbation  is 
valued  as  beyond  all  price  ;  consequently,  such  a  child 
cannot  but  feel  that  a  reward  so  precious  should  not 
be  lavished  upon  accidental  or  constitutional  qualities, 
while  it  is  sparingly  bestowed  upon  patient  and  unre- 
mitting endeavours  to  deserve  it  by  the  performance 
of  self-denying  duties. 

Those  who  consider  the  sequel  of  the  narrative 
which  has  given  occasion  to  these  remarks,  will  be 
convinced  that  parents  cannot  too  carefully  avoid 
whatever  may  tend  to  excite  in  the  breasts  of  their 
children  the  first  risings  of  the  passion  which  is  there 
exhibited  in  its  utmost  deformity.  The  elder  children 
of  Jacob,  as  well  as  the  two  younger  ones,  Joseph  and 
Benjamin,  had  doubtless  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
which  a  religious  education  can  bestow.  From  their 
earliest  childhood  they  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
structions, the  example,  and  the  prayers,  of  one  who 
had  conversed  not  only  with  angels,  but  with  God 
himself  "  face  to  face"  (Gen.  xxxii.  30).  More  than 
one  of  them,  when  arrived  at  manhood,  had  indeed 
brought  much  sorrow  on  their  pious  father  by  the 
perpetration  of  very  atrocious  crimes;  thus  affording 
a  striking  instance  of  a  truth  abundantly  illustrated 
by  other  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  viz.  that  while 
parents  are  required  to  sow  "  the  good  seed,"  God 
reserves  to  himself  the  power  of  giving  "  the  increase." 
But  of  these,  their  past  sins,  Jacob  might  perhaps 
hope  that  his  sons  had  repented  ;  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  perceived  the  extent  of  the  envious 
dislike  which  had  long  lurked  in  their  breasts  towards 
their  younger  brother  ;  for  eyivy  is  a  mean,  as  well  as 
a  malignant,  passion  ;  and,  for  the  furtherance  of  its 
own  purposes,  will  even  disguise  itself  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  good-will.  In  the  simplicity,  therefore, 
of  his  heart,  and  actuated  by  an  affectionate  anxiety 
concerning  the  welfare  of  "  the  children  which,"  as 
he  had  formerly  said  in  his  affecting  answer  to  the 
inquiries  of  his  brother  Esau,  God  had  "  graciously 
given"  him,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  send  the  son  of  his 
old  age  to  ascertain  whether  it  were  well  with  them 
in  their  absence  ;  and  Joseph,  by  his  ready  compli- 
ance, proved  himself  to  be  as  unsuspicious  as  his 
father.  "  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Do  not  thy 
brethren  feed  the  flock  in  Shechem  ?  Come,  and  I 
will  send  thee  unto  them.  And  he  said  unto  him. 
Here  am  I.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Go,  I  pray  thee, 
and  see  whether  it  be  well  with  thy  brethren,  and 
well  with  the  flocks  ;  and  bring  me  word  again.  So 
he  sent  him  out  of  the  vale  of  Hebron,  and  he  came 
to  Shechem." 

This  paper  would  be  much  too  long,  were  we  to 
enter  minutely  into  the  remainder  of  this  affecting 
history;  and  the  particular  subject  now  under  our 
consideration  does  not  require  that  we  should  do  so. 
The  latter  part  of  the  story  of  Joseph  displays  in  the 
clearest  light  the  superintending  providence  of  God, 
and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  by  which  even  the  most 
wicked  actions  of  men  are  made  to  conduce  to  the 


fulfilment  of  his  purposes  of  mercy;  it  likewise  sets 
before  us,  in  the  tender  reconciliation  of  Joseph  with 
his  brethren,  a  touching  example  of  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries  the  most  cruel  and  unprovoked ;  and  it  exhi- 
bits the  pious  Jacob,  after  all  the  trials  he  had  under- 
gone, and  all  the  sorrows  which  had  been  heaped 
upon  him  by  his  ungrateful  children  during  a  "  pil- 
grimage" of  130  years,  at  length  living  honoured  and 
beloved  among  his  sons  and  his  sons'  sons,  and  dying 
in  peace,  and  in  the  blissful  anticipation  of  that  *'  sal-, 
vation"  for  which  he  had  "  waited"  so  long. 

It  would  be  easy  here  to  enlarge  upon  the  en- 
couragement held  out  to  parents,  by  this  serene  even- 
ing of  a  life  so  stormy,  to  persevere  in  their  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  children ; 
but  from  this  pleasing  subject  of  meditation  vve  must 
turn  to  the  contemplation  of  the  direful  effects  of  the 
passion  of  envy,  as  displayed  in  the  reception  which 
Joseph  received  from  his  brethren  on  his  arrival  at 
Dothan,  where  at  that  time  they  kept  their  father's 
flocks,  after  his  uncertain  "  wandering"  and  solitary 
journey  of  many  leagues.  Not  one  touch  of  pity, 
either  towards  their  aged  father  or  his  beloved 
son,  seems  to  have  softened  the  hearts  of  these  un- 
natural brothers.  "  When  they  saw  Joseph  afar  ofi", 
even  before  he  came  near  unto  them,  they  conspired 
against  him  to  slay  him.  And  they  said  one  to 
another.  Behold,  this  dreamer  cometh.  Come  now, 
therefore,.and  let  us  slay  him,  and  cast  him  into  some 
pit,  and  we  will  say  some  evil  beast  has  devoured 
him :  and  we  shall  see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams." 
Such  was  the  scheme  devised  by  the  ten  elder  sons  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  saints  of  antiquity  against 
their  younger  brother!  Envy  had  taken  possession 
of  their  souls :  they  Isated  "  the  dreamer ;"  first,  on 
account  of  his  own  piety  and  excellence  ;  and  next, 
because  they  perceived  that  their  father  regarded  him 
with  peculiar  affection;  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  passions  of  envy  and  hatred,  they  determined  to 
murder  the  youtli,  who  had  come  to  them  with  unsus- 
pecting confidence,  and  to  conceal  their  crime  by  the 
assertion  that  "  some  evil  beast"  had  "  devoured 
him."  Reuben,  indeed,  appears  to  have  shrunk  from 
the  thought  of  actual  murder,  and  even  to  have  enter- 
tained the  design  of  delivering  up  the  youth  in  safety 
to  his  father  ;  and  Judah  proposed  to  save  his  life  by 
selling  him  for  a  slave  to  the  Ishmaelites :  but  all 
seem  to  have  agreed  to  "  strip"  him  "  out  of  his  coat, 
his  coat  of  many  colours,  that  was  on  him,"  before 
they  cast  him  into  the  pit ;  and  having  thus  disposed 
of  him,  all  "  sat  down  to  eat  bread."  Reuben's  humane 
intentions  towards  his  brother  were  disappointed  by 
the  passing  by  of  some  "  Midianites,  merchantmen," 
who  "  drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  and 
sold  him  to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver; 
and  they  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt:"  and  though 
Reuben  appears  to  have  been  sincerely  grieved  when, 
on  returning  to  the  pit  for  the  purpose  of  setting  his 
younger  brother  at  liberty,  he  found  him  no  longer 
there ;  yet  he  joined  with  his  brethren  in  tlie  cruel 
deceit  which  they  had  agreed  to  practise  upon  their 
aged  father ;  for  "  they  took  Joseph's  coat,  and  killed 
a  kid  of  the  goats,  and  dipped  the  coat  in  the  blood  ; 
and  they  sent  the  coat  of  many  colours,  and  they 
brought  it  to  their  father,  and  said,  This  have  we 
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found:  know  now  wliether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no. 
And  he  knew  it,  and  said,  It  is  my  son's  coat ;  an  evil 
beast  hath  devoured  hiin  ;  Joseph  is  without  doubt 
rent  in  pieces :"  and  though  **  Jacob  rent  liis  clothes," 
and  refused  to  receive  the  comfort  hypocritically 
olFered  to  him  by  his  sons,  saying,  "  I  will  go  down 
int4)  the  grave  to  my  son  mourning,"  Reuben,  with 
almost  incredible  hardness  of  heart,  never  divulged 
the  secret  that  the  boy  for  whom  his  lather  thus  wept 
was  yet  alive. 

Such  being  the  bitter  fruits  which  the  passion  of 
envy  is  capable  of  producing,  if  once  suffered  to  take 
root  in  the  human  heart,  surely  every  Christian  mothet 
will  see  it  to  be  her  duty  to  watch  well  her  own  spirit 
and  conduct,  lest  any  act  of  hers  should  be  the  means 
of  implanting  in  the  minds  of  any  of  her  children  that 
hateful  and  malignant  disposition  ;  and,  above  all,  she 
will  earnestly  and  habitually  pray  for  that  wisdom 
from  above,  which  alone  can  teach  her  so  to  dispense 
her  praise  or  her  censure  as  to  avoid  sowing  among 
her  family  those  seeds  of  discord  which  may  produce 
a  harvest  so  fatal. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  observing, 
that  the  subject  we  have  been  considering  will  pro- 
bably suggest  to  a  mother  desirous  of  rightly  dis- 
charging the  trust  committed  to  her,  a  doubt  whether 
the  principle  of  emulaiion,  confessedly  with  some 
young  persons  a  powerful  one,  can  be  safely  employed 
as  an  incentive  in  a  Christian  course  of  education. 
The  doubt  must  be  allowed  to  be  reasonable,  since 
St.  Paul  has  enumerated  '*  emulations^'  among  **  the 
works  of  the  flesh"  (Gal.  v.  20) ;  yet  this  circumstance 
cannot  fairly  be  considered  as  deciding  the  point,  since 
the  same  apostle,  in  another  passage,  has  used  the 
term  emulation  in  a  good  sense  (Rom.  xi.  14).  Upon 
the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
mother  to  study  well  the  individual  characters  of  the 
children  under  her  care.  To  a  child  of  a  highly  sensi- 
tive temperament,  I  conceive  that  emulation  should 
never  be  proposed  as  a  principle  of  action ;  to  such  a 
child,  the  simple  hope  of  obtaining  the  approbation  of 
a  parent  will  be  a  suliicient  and  more  safe  incentive. 
But  there  may,  perhaps,  be  children  of  amiable  yet 
inactive  dispositions,  to  whom  such  a  motive,  rightly 
explained,  might  be  salutary.  Emulation,  properly 
Understood,  implies  no  desire  to  disparage  others ; 
but  only  an  anxiety  to  improve  ourselves  by  imitating 
their  virtues  and  excellencies.  Nevertheless,  the  heart 
of  man  is  so  deceitful  that  emulation  may  easily  de- 
generate into  envy ;  and  the  careful  and  conscientious 
mother  will  study  well  the  nature  of  the  soil  before 
she  ventures  to  implant  a  principle  so  potent,  and,  if 
ill-directed,  so  injurious. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  WATER  OF  LIFE: 

By  tub  Rev.  Thomas  Bissland,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Hartley  Maudytt,  Hants. 

Rev.  xxi.  6. 
"  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain 
of  the  water  of  life  freely." 

Transcendently  glorious  are  the  blessings 
reserved  in  heaven  for  the  true  believer,  and 


unspeakably  precious  are  the  promises  con- 
tained in  the  word  of  God.  He  who  died 
upon  the  cross  to  redeem  sinners  from  guilt 
and  misery,  and  who,  during  the  days  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage,  invited  the  "  weary  and 
heavy-laden"  to  come  to  him  for  rest,  in  his 
state  of  exaltation  condescends  to  look  with 
an  eye  of  pity  upon  fallen  man,  and  to  offer 
for  his  acceptance  those  gracious  aids  which 
may  enable  him  to  overcome  the  various 
enemies  of  his  present  peace,  and  ultimately 
to  arrive  at  that  better  country,  even  a 
heavenly,  where  every  desire  of  his  soul 
shall  be  fully  satisfied.  It  was' the  privilege 
of  the  beloved  disciple  to  be  permitted,  in  his 
place  of  banishment,  to  hold  intercourse  with 
the  heavenly  world  —  to  behold  somewhat 
of  its  brightness  and  glory  —  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  occupations  of  its  bliss- 
ful inhabitants  —  and  to  have  direct  com- 
munications from  that  Saviour  whom  he 
loved.  Much  that  is  contained  in  the  book 
of  the  Revelation  is  hard  to  be  understood  ; 
and  much  injudicious  criticism  and  unwar- 
rantable interpretation  have  been  made  on 
its  contents.  There  are  passages,  however, 
which,  from  their  clearness  and  applicability 
to  man's  state,  cannot  be  misunderstood — 
passages  the  consideration  of  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  animate  and  support,  to 
cheer  and  comfort,  the  true  believer  in  every 
age  of  the  Church.  In  the  language  of  the 
text  we  have  a  most  precious  promise  of  our 
exalted  Lord ;  for  it  is  he  who  here  speaks. 
And  in  further  directing  your  attention  to 
its  consideration,  I  would,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  consider, 

I.  The  character  under  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  represents  himself. 

II.  The  persons  to  whom  he  promises  a 
blessing. 

III.  The  nature  of  the  blessing  which  he 
does  promise. 

IV.  The  manner  in  which  the  blessing  will 
be  bestowed. 

I.  The  exalted  Jesus  here  speaks  of  him- 
self as  the  "  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end."  This  title  occurs  only  four 
times  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  only  in  the 
book  of  Revelation.  On  each  occasion  it  is 
assumed  by  the  Saviour  himself.  We  can 
be  at  no  loss,  therefore,  to  whom  to  apply  iti 
It  is  peculiarly  descriptive  of  his  eternity, 
and  consequently  of  his  divinity,  who  is  re- 
presented as  the  First  and  the  Last — the  Re- 
deemer— the  Lord  of  Hosts,  "  which  is,  and 
was,  and  is  to  come."  Jesus  existed  with 
the  Father  before  all  worlds  —  his  goings 
forth  having  been  of  old,  even  from  everlast- 
ing. The  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 
for  ever.  He  is  that  Word  which  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God.     He  shall  reign  a 
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King  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion,  when  the 
round  world,  and  all  that  therein  is,  shall  be 
burned  up  ;  when  in  the  new  heaven  and  new 
earth  the  countless  myriads  of  the  redeemed 
shall  delight  to  magnify  his  name.  "  For  of 
him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all 
things  ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.    Amen." 

How  exalted  is  the  notion  of  the  Saviour's 
character  conveyed  in  the  language  of  the 
text !  The  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief  is  *'  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end."  Ascended  up  on 
high,  far  above  all  principalities  and  powers, 
he  is  constituted  Head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church  ;  and  from  him,  as  an  inexliaustible 
fountain,  all  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings 
flow.  Ages  as  they  roll  on  take  not  from 
his  fulness,  diminish  not  his  authority,  or 
detract  from  his  omnipotent  sway.  What 
he  promises,  he  has  the  power  to  perform  ; 
and  his  word  is  pledged  that  he  will  perform 
it.  Let  us  listen,  then,  with  profound  hu- 
miliation to  the  condescending  language  of 
the  text ;  and  let  us  adore  him  for  that  un- 
merited compassion  which  he  now  feels  for 
those  whom  he  is  not  ashamed  to  account  as 
brethren. 

II.  The  persons  to  whom  a  blessing  is 
here  promised  by  the  Alpha  and  Omega  are 
those  who  are  athirst.  The  bodily  appetites 
of  hunger  and  thirst  are  frequently  employed 
to  designate  the  earnest  desire  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  any  object ;  and  in  the  Bible  they 
are  employed  to  describe  that  anxiety  which 
the  believer  is  to  experience  with  reference 
to  spiritual  and  eternal  subjects.  Our  blessed 
Lord  speaks  of  those  "who  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,"  and  promises  that  they 
shall  be  filled.  The  intensity  of  thirst  is 
most  painfully  experienced  by  the  traveller 
in  the  desert ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  suf- 
fering which  can  compare  with  it.  The  per- 
sons referred  to  in  the  text  are  not  those  who 
thirst  after  the  honours,  pleasures,  prefer- 
ments, possessions  of  the  world ;  but  those 
who  thirst  for  those  spiritual  and  eternal 
blessings  which  the  Gospel  reveals.  The 
reflection  is  indeed  melancholy,  that  their 
number  is  small  when  compared  with  the 
multitudes  who  labour  only  for  the  meat 
that  perisheth  —  whose  sole  anxiety  is  the 
gratification  of  sensual  appetite,  the  indul- 
gence of  the  desires  of  the  natural  heart. 
Is  it  not  painfully  affecting  and  deeply  hu- 
miliating to  behold  the  feverish  excitement 
which  often  manifests  itself  with  reference 
to  the  follies  of  the  world — the  apathy  and 
unconcern  with  which  matters  of  eternal  mo- 
ment are  viewed  by  the  mass  of  mankind, — 
painfully  affecting  when  we  consider  the  utter 
vanity  of  earthly  possessions  —  deeply  hu- 
miliating when  we  reflect  that  this  apathy 


and  unconcern  are  evident  proofs  that  man 
is  in  a  ruined  condition,  blind  to  his  truest 
interests,  deaf  to  the  warnings  and  invitations 
of  the  Bible,  and  so  infatuated  as  to  barter 
for  the  paltry  gratifications  of  an  hour  the 
eternal  possession  of  heaven's  transcendent 
glories  ? 

But  it  is  to  those  who  are  athirst  for  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  that  the  exalted  Sa- 
viour here  speaks ;  for  they  alone  will  receive 
with  gratitude  the  boon  which  he  so  graciously 
offers.  They  only  will  quench  their  thirst 
in  that  living  stream  which  he  causes  to  flow. 
They  only  will  thank  him  for  the  benefits 
which  he  confers,  and  adore  his  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercy  for  the  ample 
supply  of  their  various  v»'ants.  In  the  esti- 
mation of  a  man  who  thirsts  for  temporal 
blessings  alone,  those  of  a  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal nature  are  comparatively  valueless.  He 
has  no  desire  above  the  world.  His  thoughts 
are  seldom  or  never  carried  beyond  the  grave ; 
the  momentous  concerns  of  death  and  eter- 
nity rarely,  if  ever,  affect  his  mind  ;  and  he 
has  no  anxiety  for  the  possession  of  those 
blessings  which  are  the  very  joy  of  the  Chris- 
tian's heart.  He  beholds  no  beauty  in  the 
Saviour,  that  he  should  desire  him  ;  and  he 
is  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  there 
can  be  in  religion  which  excites  the  energies, 
and  calls  into  exercise  the  powers,  of  those 
who  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord. 

III.  The  blessing  to  be  bestowed  is  water 
— the  7vater  of  life.  This  expression  denotes 
the  various  benefits  procured  for  man  by 
the  adorable  Redeemer,  and  which  are  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  in  the  Gospel;  more  espe- 
cially the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
which  alone  that  mighty  transformation  is 
produced  on  the  human  soul,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  our  blessed  Lord  to  Nicodemus, 
as  a  new  and  spiritual  birth,  and  by  which 
alone  man  is  enabled  to  die  unto  sin  and  to 
live  unto  righteousness — that  transformation 
which  appeared  so  mysterious  to  the  m.aster 
in  Israel,  and  which  has  ever  been  a  subject 
of  ridicule  to  the  sceptical  and  profane,  while 
its  extent  and  necessity  are  frequently  ques- 
tioned even  by  those  who  profess  to  receive 
in  simplicity  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  a  transformation,  the  importance  of  which 
will  readily  be  acknowledged  by  all  in  whose 
hearts  it  has  taken  place,  and  which  is  so 
decidedly  and  unequivocally  set  forth  in 
Scripture,  that  it  is  quite  astonishing  that  its 
necessity  should  be  denied.  Pardon,  peace, 
sanctification,  in  short,  all  the  blessings  of 
the  covenant  of  grace,  are  included  in  the 
gracious  promise,  "  I  will  give  of  the  foun- 
tain of  the  water  of  life." 
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Is  man  weary  and  faint  in  his  journey 
ihroujrh  this  wilderness  ?  here  is  a  copious 
suj)ply  for  the  quenching  of  his  thirst.  Is 
man  a  guilty  and  polluted  sinner  ?  here  is 
a  stream  more  salubrious  than  all  the  waters 
of  Israel.  Is  man  clothed  with  a  mortal 
body,  which  must  soon  lie  in  the  desolation 
and  corruption  of  the  sepulchre  ?  here  is  a 
vivifying  principle,  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life.  Is  the  soul  of  man  naturally 
barren  and  unproductive  ?  there  is  in  this 
water  a  fertilising  property,  which  will  cause 
all  the  lovely  fruits  of  a  sanctified  nature  to 
grow  in  rich  and  copious  abundance,  so  that 
instead  of  the  thorn  will  come  up  the  fir- 
tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  will  come  up 
the  myrtle-tree.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
life.  He  who  cometh  to  the  water  here  re- 
ferred to  shall  never  perish.  Death  and  hell 
shall  have  no  dominion  over  him.  Because 
the  Saviour  liveth,  he  shall  live  also.  The 
Saviour's  triumph  over  the  last  enemy  is 
the  pledge  of  his  own.  His  soul  shall  be 
refreshed,  strengthened,  fertilised.  His  body 
shall  be  raised  up  a  glorified  body  at  the 
last  great  day. 

The  language  of  prophecy  had  referred 
to  this  inestimable  blessing  when  it  was 
declared  that,  "  living  waters  should  go  forth 
from  Jesus."  "  When  the  poor  and  needy 
seek  water,  and  there  is  none,"  is  Jehovah's 
promise  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  "  and  their 
tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear 
them  ;  I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake 
them.  I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places,  and 
fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys.  I  will 
make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and 
the  dry  land  springs  of  water."  And  our 
blessed  Lord  expressly  likened  the  benefits 
he  should  bestow  to  the  same  element,  both 
in  his  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria at  the  well  of  Sychar,  and  his  address 
to  the  assembled  multitude  at  the  pool  of 
Siloam.  "  In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of 
the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying.  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink."  And  were  it  not  that  the  heart  is 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  every  man 
would  thirst  after  this  living  water  with  far 
greater  avidity  than  the  thirsty  hart  ever 
panted  after  the  water-brooks. 

IV.  The  manner  in  which  this  blessing 
will  be  bestowed  next  demands  our  consi- 
deration—<'/rce///."  The  precious  benefits 
here  referred  to  are  a  free,  unmerited  boon, 
wholly  undeserved  on  the  part  of  man,  and 
graciously  of  his  free  favour  bestowed  by 
God.  The  Gospel,  with  all  its  inestimable 
promises,  is  precisely  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  a  fallen  and  ruined  creature.  It  meets 
him  in  the  very  moment  of  extremity.  It  is 
not  to  be  regarded,  as  it  too   often  is,  as 


a  mitigated  law,  which  allows  sincerity  of 
intention  to  be  substituted  for  unreserved 
obedience,  and  provides  a  supply  for  man's 
deficiencies  by  calling  in  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  rich 
dispensation  of  sovereign  mercy,  which  glori- 
fies the  Saviour  while  it  secures  the  salvation 
of  the  sinner.  It  offers  pardon  to  him  that 
is  guilty ;  liberty  to  him  that  is  a  captive  ; 
health  to  him  that  is  sick  ;  strength  to  him 
that  is  weak ;  peace  with  God  to  him  that  is 
at  war  against  the  Divine  Majesty.  It  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  him  that  is 
in  danger  of  eternal  destruction.  And  all 
this  it  effects  when  there  is  no  power  or  help 
for  man  elsewhere  to  be  found.  It  is  when 
the  fruit  of  his  body  cannot  atone  for  the 
sin  of  the  soul,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills  would  be  of  no  expiatory 
value,  and  the  unfathomable  mines  of  earthly 
treasure  could  not  purchase  the  emancipation 
of  one  smgle  individual  from  the  dark  prison- 
house  of  eternal  destruction — that  the  mes- 
sage of  a  free  and  full  pardon  is  proclaimed. 
It  is  when  a  naked  and  prodigal  wanderer 
from  the  house  of  his  Father,  and  meriting 
nothing  save  that  Father's  displeasure,  that 
his  Father  beholds  him  yet  a  great  way  off, 
and  has  mercy  upon  him,  and  rejoices  over 
him  as  a  son  once  dead,  but  now  alive  again — 
once  lost,  but  now  found.  It  is  when,  as  a 
helpless  debtor,  he  has  not  one  farthing  to 
pay,  that  he  h  frankly  forgiven  all. 

The  Gospel  is  thus  the  message  of  great 
joy.  Its  promises  are  thus  the  stay  and  the 
support  of  the  sinking  heart,  imparting  that 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,  by 
pointing  out  how  God  may  be  just,  and  the 
Justifier  of  the  sinner  that  believeth  in  Jesus. 
Were  the  waters  of  life  not  lowing  freely,  no 
child  of  fallen  Adam  could  have  benefited  by 
the  life-giving  stream.  He  might  have  sat 
down  on  its  banks,  like  the  sorrowing  He- 
brews in  Babylon,  and  might  have  hung  up 
his  harp  in  despondency,  his  soul  an  utter 
stranger  to  joy  ;  but  he  would  not  have  dared 
to  stoop  down  to  drink  of  the  waters.  No 
new  song  would  have  been  put  into  his 
mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God;  nor  would 
his  harp  ever  have  been  attuned  to  celebrate 
the  praise  of  the  Redeemer,  when  the  ran- 
somed shall  walk  with  him  by  those  streams 
which  flow  around  the  city  of  the  Lord. 

There  is  no  point  more  important  for  the 
Christian  minister  to  impress  than  this, — 
that  as  every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  so  the  very 
notion  of  a  gift  implies  that  it  is  a  favour 
freely  bestowed.  Eternal  life  is  the  gft  of 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  :  "  I 
will  give  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life 
freely."     Were  man  entitled  to  this  life,  it 
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would  not  in  that  case  be  a  gift,  but  a  proper 
return,  a  just  requital,  for  some  service  ren- 
dered, some  contract  performed,  some  con- 
dition complied  with.  No  view  of  Scripture 
doctrine  can  be  more  erroneous,  or  more 
detrimental  to  the  soul's  everlasting  welfare, 
though  perhaps  there  is  none  more  congenial 
to  the  pride  of  the  natural  man,  than  that 
which  leads  man  to  regard  the  blessings  of 
the  Gospel  as  in  some  measure,  at  least,  to 
be  purchased  by  his  own  meritorious  deeds  ; 
which  induces  him  to  seek  to  modify  the 
strong  scriptural  expressions  re-echoed  in  the 
formularies  of  our  Church,  of  the  sinner's 
justification  being  simply  tlirough  faith  in  the 
atoning  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  which  leads 
him,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  depreciate 
the  grace  of  that  Jehovah  who  saves  us,  not 
according  to  works  of  righteousness  that  we 
have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy,  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  to  suppose  that  the 
performance  of  such  works  is  the  procuring 
cause,  and  not  the  evidence,  of  a  state  of  sal- 
vation. 

There  is,  doubtless,  a  vast  variety  of  shades 
of  character  here  present — persons  differing 
widely  as  to  their  reh'gious  views  and  senti- 
ments, and  very  differently  influenced  by  the 
belief  which  they  profess  to  maintain  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible.  It  is  impossible  to 
advert  to  these  several  varieties  :  I  would 
address,  however,  two  grand  classes,  under 
one  or  other  of  which  each  individual  may  be 
ranked.  First,  I  would  beg  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  those  who  do  not  thirst  for  the 
spiritual  blessings  the  nature  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain,  but  for  those  enjoy- 
ments which  sooner  or  later  will  prove  to 
them  as  the  waters  of  Marah ;  and  whose  sole 
inquiry  is,  "  What  shall  we  eat,  what  shall 
we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed?"  Many  such  are  doubtless  now 
before  me.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  all 
wholly  inattentive  to  the  external  duties  of 
religion  ;  I  by  no  means  wish  to  confound 
them  with  the  openly  profane,  the  notoriously 
abandoned,  the  unhappy  beings  who  swell 
the  calendar  of  crime.  The  outward  decen- 
cies of  life  are  not  transgressed  by  them  ;  the 
forms  of  worship  are  not  despised;  but  they 
are  destitute  of  that  earnest  longing  for  a 
participation  of  the  blessings  which  the 
Saviour  is  exalted  to  confer,  and  which  are 
the  great  objects  of  desire  to  all  those  who 
are  led  to  acknowledge  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  the  objects  of  time  when  brought  into 
competition  with  those  of  eternity,  and  who 
are  fully  convinced  of  the  force  of  the  im- 
portant question,  *'  What  is  a  man  profited,  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul  V    I  would  ask  such,  for  what  it  is  that 


they  labour — what  is  it  that  they  aim  to  pos- 
sess— what  is  it  that  they  suppose  will  satisfy 
their  desires  ?  If  it  is  any  thing  which  a 
fallen  world  can  bestow  —  that  world  the  lust 
whereof  passeth  away — then  they  may  be 
assured  that  they  cannot  have  been  made  alive 
from  the  death  of  sin  by  the  transforming 
energy  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  the  world, 
and  all  its  possessions,  glories,  and  honours, 
can  never  satisfy  the  soul  that  hath  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious  —  a  soul  that  longs 
for  more  intimate  communion  with  the  Saviour 
— a  soul  that  thirsts  for  those  enjoyments 
which  are  at  his  right  hand  for  evermore. 
Such  a  soul  can  derive  no  satisfaction  from 
the  vanities  and  sinful  amusements  of  the 
world  :  it  will  not  desire  or  seek  to  quench 
its  thirst  at  the  polluted  streams  of  sensual 
enjoyment.  The  children  of  this  worlds 
though  wise  in  their  generation,  are  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  what  is  implied  by  the  spi- 
ritual thirst  to  which  we  have  adverted. 
The  view  now  taken  of  the  subject  may 
appear  to  them  to  militate  against  that  so- 
briety of  sentiment,  that  composure  of  feel- 
ing, which  should  ever  be  exercised  with 
reference  to  religious  matters  ;  but  they  may 
be  assured,  that  there  can  be  no  vitality  of 
religion  in  the  soul,  unless  there  be  an  earnest 
longing  for  the  blessings  of  pardon,  and  peace, 
and  reconciliation,  and  supplication  for  the 
blessings  of  a  renewed  heart  and  of  a  right 
spirit — of  a  closer  conformity  to  the  Saviour's 
image,  and  more  unreserved  obedience  to  the 
Saviour's  will.  There  can  be  no  vitality  of 
religion  in  the  soul,  unless  the  hearts  and 
affections  are  carried  from  earth  to  heaven— 
from  the  pleasures  of  a  fleeting  world,  and 
stedfastly  fixed  on  those  enduring  sources  of 
enjoyment  which  are  alone  to  be  found  in 
that  better  country,  even  an  heavenly. 

On  those  who  are  thirsting  for  the  invalu- 
able benefits  referred  to,  who  earnestly  long 
for  a  participation  of  those  blessings  which 
flow  from  the  rich  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  let  me  impress  the  assurance  that,  if 
sought  for,  they  will  not  be  withheld.  How 
unspeakable  the  blessings  which  they  thirst 
after !  What  a  cause  for  gratitude  that 
they  in  some  measure  feel  their  import- 
ance !  The  very  circumstance  that  they 
thus  thirst  is  a  token  for  good.  Let  them 
know  this  of  a  truth,  that  they  cannot  be 
more  anxious  to  receive  than  the  exalted 
*'  Alpha  and  Omega"  is  to  bestow.  "  The 
Spirit  and  the  Bride  say.  Come ;  and  let 
him  that  heareth  say.  Come  ;  and  let  him 
that  is  athirst,  come ;  and  whosoever  will, 
let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely."  Let 
them  go  to  the  Saviour,  and  he  will  bestow 
upon  them  all,  nay,  abundantly  more  than 
their  souls  desire.     Let  them  go  to  him  in 
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faith.  He  will  not  reject  them.  He  will  love 
them  freely.  He  will  accept  them  graciously. 
He  will  abundantly  satisfy  them  with  the 
desire  of  their  hearts.  How  unspeakably 
gracious  is  that  message  which  the  minister 
of  Christ  Jesus  is  commissioned  to  proclaim  ! 
How  glorious  the  truths  which  he  is  in- 
structed to  preach!  How  condescending 
that  Saviour,  who  employs  him  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  sinner's  conversion !  How  ani- 
mating, how  cheering,  the  invitation  which  he 
is  warranted  to  address !  "  Ho,  every  one 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters ;  and 
he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ; 
yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money 
and  without  price." 

Blessed,  for  ever  blessed,  are  they,  amidst 
the  most  painful  vicissitudes  and  the  most 
heart-rending  bereavements,  who  have  thus 
drunk  "  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life," 
mingled  with  which  the  bitterest  potion  is  ren- 
dered sweet.  Through  this  world's  parched 
and  weary  wilderness  they  must  indeed 
pass.  To  them  it  may  be  as  the  valley  of 
weeping  ;  but  they  are  nourished  and  sup- 
ported by  those  inward  springs  of  refresh- 
ment which  He  bestows,  who  is  "  as  rivers  of 
water  in  a  dry  place ;"  and  when,  through 
saving  mercy,  they  shall  be  brought  to  that 
bright  and  blessed  land  where  they  shall 
thirst  no  more,  and  follow  the  Lamb  to  the 
living  fountains  of  water,  they  shall  then 
fully  ascribe  the  glory  of  their  salvation  to 
Him  who  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end ;  who  is  now  willing  to 
bestow  upon  us  of  the  fountain  of  the  water 
of  life  freely. 


MOHAMMEDISM.— No.  IV. 

Mohammed  {contimied) . 
The  entry  of  Mohammed  into  Medina  was  accom- 
panied with  the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  embraced  his  doc- 
trines ;  and  the  original  name  of  the  city,  Yatreb,  was 
exchanged  for  Modinet-al-Nabi — **  the  City  oi"  the 
Prophet."  The  impostor's  first  act  was  to  build  a 
temple  for  religious  worship, — humble  enough,  indeed, 
— with  a  residence  for  himself  and  his  young  bride 
Ayesha.  He  had  already  fully  admitted  the  legality 
of  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  testified  it  by  his  own 
example. 

He  now  sought  to  bind  his  followers  together  in  a 
bond  of  inviolable  friendship.  Those  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Medina  who  had  embraced  his  tenets  were 
termed  ansars,  or  helpers ;  while  those  who  had  ac- 
companied him  from  Mecca  were  designated  Mo- 
hajerin,  i.  e.  refugees  or  companions  of  flight.  To 
obviate  any  jealousy  which  might  arise,  he  arranged 
them  in  pairs,  each  refugee  being  joined  to  an  ansar. 
This  plan  proved  entirely  successful ;  it  did  away  with 
any  petty  jealousy  of  feeling,  and  both  became  devoted 
to  his  person,  and  zealous  for  the  promulgation  of  his 
religion. 

Sometimes  headed  by  the  prophet  himself,  who,  in 
defiance  of  long-established  custom,  did  not  hesitate 
to  plunder  the  caravans  as  they  were  proceeding  to 
Mecca  during  the  sacred  month,  his  followers  pro- 


ceeded to  commit  depredations,  A  rich  caravan, 
returning  from  Syria,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  chosen  men,  was  attacked  by 
him,  though  he  had  little  more  than  three  hundred, 
A  fierce  engagement  took  place  near  the  well  of  Bedr, 
no.  far  from  the  Red  Sea;  and  the  Mohammedans 
were  about  to  be  defeated,  when  the  prophet,  as  he 
pretended,  under  the  direction  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
mounting  his  horse,  and  throwing  a  handful  of  dust  or 
sand  towards  the  enemy,  exclaimed,  "  Let  their  faces 
be  confounded."  This  led  to  their  retreat.  Strength- 
ened by  til  is  victory,  he  now  assumed  more  arbitrary 
power,  and  withdrew  that  toleration  which  he  had  at 
first  permitted. 

It  were  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  needless  to  recount 
the  various  battles,  some  attended  with  success,  and 
others  the  contrary,  in  which  Mohammed  was  engaged  ; 
or  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  various  acts  of  cruelty 
exercised  towards  the  Jews  and  those  who  would  not 
embrace  his  religion.  In  a  few  years  he  raised  himself 
both  in  credit  and  in  power.  His  followers  testified 
towards  him  the  most  devoted  attachment.  Nothing 
could  surpass  their  respect  and  veneration  ;  "  his  wishes 
were  anticipated,  his  words  and  looks  watched  with 
the  utmost  attention.  Every  hair  that. dropped  on 
the  ground  was  gathered  with  superstitious  care,  and 
the  water  in  which  he  had  made  his  ablutions  pre- 
served, as  if  it  inherited  a  sacred  virtue  from  his 
touch.  The  ceremonious  expressions  of  allegiance, 
the  formal  servility  of  courts,  are  cold  when  compared 
with  the  fervour  of  blind  enthusiasm."  "  I  have  seen," 
said  Arwa,  the  deputy  of  Mecca,  who  had  contem- 
plated the  Moslem  camp  with  leisurely  astonishment, 
"  the  Khroosoos  of  Persia  and  the  Caesars  of  Rome 
in  all  their  glory,  but  never  did  I  behold  a  king 
among  his  subjects  like  Mohammed  in  the  midst  of 
his  companions."* 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Ilegira,  accompanied  by 
fourteen  hundred  men,  he  proposed  visiting  Mecca ; 
and,  as  he  afiirmed,  not  with  the  slightest  hostile  in- 
tention. But  the  enmity  of  his  fellow-citizens,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  was  by  no  means 
subsided.  Entrance  into  the  city  was  refused  ;  on 
which  he  attempted  to  gain  admission  by  force.  An 
embassy  was  sent  to  demand  peace ;  and  a  truce  of 
ten  years  was  consequently  concluded  between  him 
and  the  Koreish. 

In  less  than  two  years  he  accused  the  people  of 
Mecca  of  breaking  this  truce.  His  object  was  to  enter 
on  a  fresh  war.  He  had  used  the  interval  in  seeking 
to  gain  over  some  of  the  chief  men  as  adherents  to  his 
cause.  With  an  army  of  ten  thousand  he  marched 
against  it,  for  the  purpose  of  besieging  it ;  but  the 
inhabitants  immediately  surrendered.  The  keys  of 
the  city  were  presented  to  him  by  Abu  Sophyan,  his 
old  inveterate  enemy,  who,  with  the  whole  inhabitants, 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  His  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was  less  cruel  than  might  have  been  expected ; 
for  though,  contrary  to  his  orders,  many  were  massa- 
cred, it  is  said  that  not  more  than  six  persons  were 
put  to  death  with  his  knowledge.  The  Koreish  were 
left  unmolested,  and  even  allowed  to  retain  offices  of 
trust.  The  idols,  however,  which  still  existed  were 
overthrown. 

A  sworn  foe  to  idolatry  from  his  earliest  years, 
he  now  sought  to  cleanse  Mecca  from  its  abomina- 
tions for  ever.  He  entered  the  city  in  the  disguise  of 
a  pilgrim,  with  the  ihram,  or  sacred  habit,  and  a  black 
turban,  repeating  aloud  the  forty- eighth  chapter  of 
the  Koran  ;  and  going  seven  times  in  solemn  proces- 
sion to  the  Kaaba,  he  ordered  all  its  superstitious 
abominations,  the  accumulation  of  2000  years,  to  be 
destroyed.  Mohammed  was  now  enthroned  prince 
and  prophet  of  his  native  city,  from  which,  but  eight 
years  before,  he  had  been  compelled  to  flee.  "  Mecca 
was  henceforth  declared  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  where 
♦  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library, 
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it  was  unlawful  to  commit  bloodshed  or  cut  down  a 
tree.  Its  temple,  instead  of  the  promiscuous  homage 
that  formerly  disgraced  it,  was  to  be  shut  for  ever, 
except  to  the  partisans  of  the  Koran ;  and  a  perpetual 
law  was  enacted,  that  no  unbeliever  should  dare,  un^^^r 
pain  of  death,  to  set  his  foot  within  the  Haram  or 
holy  territory."* 

Arabia,  as  a  whole,  soon  followed  the  example  of 
Mecca.  The  influence  of  Mohammed  began  to  extend 
on  every  side.  Islam  made  rapid  progress.  His 
doctrines,  unlike  those  of  the  Gospel,  tended  to  the 
gratification,  and  not  to  the  crucifixion,  of  the  flesh, 
with  its  affections  and  lusts.  Its  propagators  were 
not  humble  fishermen,  unprotected,  unpatronised,  but 
the  soldiers  of  a  victorious  chief,  to  disobey  whom  was 
destruction.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  his  adherents 
fought  sedulously  in  his  cause,  when  they  were  assured 
by  him  that  the  soul  of  the  individual  who  fell  in 
battle,  fighting  for  the  promulgation  of  his  religion, 
would  immediately  enter  on  the  possession  of  those 
sensual  gratifications  in  which  be  affirmed  that  the 
happiness  of  heaven  would  consist.  "  The  sword," 
said  Mohammed,  "  is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell ! 
A  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  night 
spent  inarms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months'  fasting 
and  prayer.  Whoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  for- 
given at  the  day  of  judgment,  his  wounds  shall  be 
resplendent  as  vermilion  and  odorous  as  musk,  and 
the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of 
angels  and  cherubims."  "  It  is  to  be  observed  furtber," 
says  Mosheim,  "  that  the  gross  ignorance  under  which 
the  Arabians,  Syrians,  Persians,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  eastern  nations,  laboured  at  this  time, 
rendered  many  an  easy  prey  to  the  artifice  and  elo- 
quence of  this  bold  adventurer.  To  these  causes  of 
the  progress  of  Mohammedism  we  may  add  the  bitter 
dissensions  and  cruel  animosities  that  reigned  among 
the  Christian  sects,  particularly  the  Greeks,  Nes- 
torians,  Eutychians,  and  Monophysites, — dissensions 
that  filled  a  great  part  of  the  East  with  carnage, 
assassinations,  and  such  detestable  enormities,  as 
rendered  the  very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to 
many." 

Not  more  than  three  years  elapsed  between  his 
triumphant  entry  into  Mecca  and  his  death ;  and  the 
details  of  their  events  are  not  accompanied  with  any 
interest.  His  power  was  now  great.  His  arms  were 
now  victorious ;  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  behold 
the  whole  of  Arabia,  and  a  portion  of  Syria,  acknow- 
ledging him  to  be  the  prophet  of  God  ;  though  at  the 
very  period  of  his  last  illness,  his  attention  was  directed 
to  the  progress  made  by  two  persons,  Moseilama  and 
Aswad,  who  had  appeared  in  Arabia,  and,  like  him- 
self, claimed  to  be  especially  commissioned  from  on 
high. 

A  year  previous  to  Mohammed's  departure  for  Mecca, 
poison  had  been  administered  to  him  by  a  Jewess  at  the 
siege  of  Khaibar,  whilst  supping  in  the  fortress  with  his 
chief  officers  on  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  Bashar,  one 
of  his  companions,  eating  heartily  of  the  meat,  died  in 
great  agony.  Mohammed,  perceiving  that  something 
was  wrong,  ate  but  a  morsel ;  and  although  the  effect 
was  not,  as  had  been  intended,  immediately  fatal,  yet 
it  materially  injured  his  constitution.  He  gradually 
declined  in  health  ;  and  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age  it  was  evident  he  was  rapidly  sinking.  The 
disease  which  carried  him  off*was  a  fever,  which  lasted 
fourteen  days,  which  at  times  rendered  him  delirious  ; 
during  its  paroxysms  he  wished  only  his  faithful  wife 
Ayesha  to  be  present,  probably  lest  he  might  say  any 
thing  to  lessen  his  authority  as  a  prophet.  He  acted 
a  calm  and  resigned  part ;  whilst  strength  permitted, 
he  insisted  on  the  performance  of  public  worship  in 
the  mosque  ;  for,  to  the  dignity  of  a  temporal  prince, 
he  added  the  sacred  office  of  the  chief  minister  of  re- 
ligion. He  used  to  preach  from  a  pulpit  three  steps 
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iti  height,  the  highest  of  which  he  himself  occupied  ; 
on  the  second  was  seated  Abu  Beker ;  and  on  the 
third,  Omar.  Amongst  his  last  ministrations  he  thug 
addressed  the  assembled  multitude:  — "  If  there  be 
any  one  here  present  whom  I  have  scourged  unjustly, 
here  is  my  back,  let  him  retaliate  ?  If  I  have  slan- 
dered any  one,  let  him  now  name  my  faults  ?  If  I 
have  wronged  any  one,  here  is  my  purse."  "  Yes," 
exclaimed  a  voice,  "  I  am  entitled  to  three  drachms 
of  silver!"  "  Let  him  be  paid  instantly,"  was  the  re- 
ply ;  "  I  would  rather  blush  in  this  world  than  in  the 
next."  He  gave  orders  that  his  slaves  should  be  set 
free.  Till  the  third  day  before  his  death,  he  regularly 
offered  prayers.  He  then  chose  Abu  Bekr  to  supply 
his  place.  He  strongly  urged  upon  his  followers  the 
entire  abolition  of  idolatry,  the  willing  admission  of 
proselytes,  and  the  regular  observance  of  prayer  at 
stated  times.  His  enmity  against  the  Jews,  probably 
on  account  of  the  attempt  to  poison  him,  was  unalter- 
able ;  for  he  pronounced  the  most  bitter  curses  against 
them  in  his  last  hours.  How  striking  the  contrast 
between  his  maledictions  and  that  touching  prayer 
offered  up  in  behalf  of  that  unhappy  race  by  Him  on 
whom  they  were  heaping  every  indignity. 

When  his  faculties  were  certainly  not  clear,  he  asked 
for  pen  and  ink  to  write,  or  that  others  should  write 
for  him,  a  divine  book,  containing  the  sum  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  various  revelations  made  to  him.  A 
dispute  now  arose  in  his  chamber  whether  he  should 
be  permitted  to  set  forth  any  thing  that  might  tend  to 
supersede  the  Koran ;  some  desiring  that  the  request 
should  be  complied  with,  others  that  it  should  not. 
With  some  difficulty  the  chamber  was  cleared,  and 
strangers  were  not  again  admitted.  On  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  bathed  his  hands  in  water,  exclaiming, 
"  O  God  —  yes — with  my  fellow-citizen  on  high;" 
probably  referring  to  the  angel  Gabriel,  whom  he 
used  to  call  by  this  title.  He  died  on  the  8th,  or  as 
some  assert,  the  17th,  of  June,  632;  expiring  on  a 
carpet  spread  upon  the  floor. 

The  whole  city  was  in  a  state  of  despair.  They 
supposed  that  he  was  wrapped  up  in  a  holy  trance. 
Omar  threatened  to  behead  those  who  should  presume 
to  say  that  the  prophet  was  no  more.  The  tumult 
was  pacified  by  Abu  Bekr,  who,  after  three  days,  was 
appointed  his  successoi*,  with  the  title  of  caliph  or 
vicar.  Mohammed  was  buried  on  the  same  spot  in 
which  he  died,  although  disputes  arose  whether  the 
place  of  his  sepulchre  should  be  at  Mecca,  Medina, 
or  Jerusalem.  The  city  of  Medina  has  in  conse- 
quence become  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  followers; 
and  the  pilgrims  on  their  route  to  Mecca  often  visit 
his  tomb. 

How  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  life  of 
this  Arab  impostor  and  that  of  Jesus,  the  Christ, 
"  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world !" — between  a  victorious  commander  and  the 
Man  of  sorrows,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head ! 

"  Go  to  your  natural  religion,"  says  Bishop  Sher- 
lock ;  "  lay  before  her  Mohammed  and  his  disciples, 
arrayed  in  armour  and  in  blood,  riding  in  triumph 
over  the  spoils  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword  :  shew  her  the  cities 
which  he  set  on  flames,  the  countries  which  he  ravaged 
and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable  distress  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has  viewed  him 
in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirements;  shew 
her  the  prophet's  chamber,  his  concubines  and  wives; 
let  her  see  his  adultery,  and  hear  him  allege  revela- 
tion and  his  divine  commission  to  gratify  his  lusts  and 
his  oppression.  When  she  is  tired  with  the  pro- 
spect, then  shew  her  the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and 
meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men,  instructing 
both  the  ignorant  and  the  perverse.  Let  her  see  him 
in  his  most  retired  privacies;  let  her  follow  him  to 
the  mount,  and  hear  devotions  and  supplications  to 
God.    Carry  her  to  his  table  to  view  his  poor  fare, 
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and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  see  him 
injured,  but  not  provoked;  let  her  attend  him  to  the 
tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with  which  he 
endured  the  scoils  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies. 
Send  her  to  his  cross;  and  let  her  view  him  in  the 
agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his 
persecutors :  "  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  When  natural  religion  has  viewed 
botii,  ask  which  is  tbe  prophet  of  God?  But  her 
answer  we  have  already  had:  when  she  saw  part  of 
this  scene  through  the  eye  of  the  centurion  who 
attended  at  the  cross:  by  him  she  "spoke,  and  said, 
•*  Truly,  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God."  B. 


LITURGICAL  HINTS.— No.  LXIX. 

"  Uiiderstandest  thou  what  thou  readest?"— ^c^s,  viii.  30. 
Gunpowder  Treason.*  November  5. 
Instead  of  the  ordinary  sentences  before  the  exhorta- 
tion, are  three  verses  taken  out  of  the  103d  Psalm, 
declaring  the  long-suffering  and  goodness  of  God,  the 
short  continuance  of  his  anger,  and  his  mercy  in  not 
dealing  with  us  according  to  our  sins ;  all  of  them 
attributes  we  cannot  help  reflecting  on  when  we  look 
back  on  the  signal  mercies  of  this  day. 

The  hymn  appointed,  instead  of  the  **  Venite  exulte- 
mus,"  was  added  to  this  office  in  the  second  year  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary ;  when  this  form  of 
service  was  very  much  altered  and  enlarged  upon  the 
account  of  the  Revolution. 

The  proper  Psalms  are  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  past  deliverances,  and  of  confidence  in  his 
unfailing  protection.  The  125th  Psalm  is  appointed 
to  remind  us  of  the  providential  care  of  God  in  frus- 
trating the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  our  Church,  even 
before  it  was  sensible  of  its  being  so  much  as  in 
danger  from  them.  Until  the  second  year  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  the  129th  Psalm  was  used 
instead  of  this. 

The  proper  Lessons  are  2  Sam.  xxii.,  David's  psalm 
of  praise  when  he  had  been  delivered  from  the  mur- 
derous designs  of  Saul ;  and  Acts,  xxiii.,  which  relates 
the  history  of  that  bloodthirsty  plot  that  was  formed 
against  St.  Paul's  life  by  a  band  of  Jewish  zealots, 
who  had  conspired  to  murder  him  as  he  went  to  the 
hall  of  judgment. 

The  Epistle  (Rom.  xiii.  1-8)  is  designed  to  remind 
the  people  of  the  allegiance  they  owe  to  their  sove- 
reign as  God's  delegate.  The  Gospel  (Luke,  ix. 
51-57)  was  appointed  in  the  second  year  of  King 
William,  instead  of  tlie  account  of  Judas  betraying 
his  Master.  The  design  of  this  passage  is  to  correct 
the  unruly  effects  of  mistaken  zeal  for  our  religion ; 
shewing  us  that  our  faith,  be  it  ever  so  true,  cannot 
warrant  us  to  persecute  or  destroy  those  of  different 
persuasions.  *'  It  is  not  persecution  from  without 
which  has  proved  so  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel,  and  narrowed  the  boundaries  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  as  that  persecuting  spirit  which  professing 
Christians  have  too  often  exhibited,  and  which,  result- 
ing from  bigotry,  superstition,  and  erroneous  views  of 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  has  taught  them  not  only 
the  lawfulness,  but  the  expediency  of  persecuting, 
even  unto  death,  those  who  have  been  deemed  hereti- 
cal. How  enormous  the  guilt  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  her  attempts  to  obtain  universal  domination  over 
the  conscience !  how  cruel  the  tortures  inflicted  by 
her  on  those  who,  at  the  sound  of  the  sackbut  and 
psaltery,  would  not  bow  down  to  the  golden  image 
which  she  had  set  up,  or  receive  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men,  or  admit  as  infallible  her  in- 
terpretations of  the  word  of  God !  How  deep  our 
debt  of  obligation  to  those  martyrs  who,  having  sacri- 
ficed all  for  the  truth's  sake,  witnessed  at  the  stake  a 
good  confession;  and  by  their  uncompromising  sted- 
*  Taken  from  Wheatly  on  the  Common  Prayer. 


fastness,  and  their  bold  avowal  of  the  pure  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  were  the  instruments  in  the  hand  of  a 
gracious  God  of  emancipating  our  forefathers  from 
the  thraldom  of  popery,  and  dissipating  that  gross 
darkness  in  which  for  ages  our  country  had  been 
enveloped!"* 

CJe  Cabinet. 

CoNTENTEDNESS. — Suppose  tliyself  in  as  great  sad- 
ness as  ever  did  load  thy  spirit,  wouldst  thou  not 
bear  it  nobly  and  cheerfully  if  thou  wast  sure  that 
within  a  certain  space  some  excellent  fortune  would 
relieve  thee,  and  enrich  thee,  and  recompense  thee  so 
as  to  overflow  all  thy  hopes,  and  desires,  and  capacities  ? 
Now,  then,  when  a  sadness  lies  heavy  upon  thee, 
remember  that  thou  art  a  Christian,  designed  to  the 
inheritance  of  Jesus.  Or,  have  they  taken  all  from 
me?  What  now?  let  me  look  about  me:  they  have 
left  me  the  sun  and  the  moon,  fire  and  water,  a 
loving  wife,  and  many  friends  to  pity  me,  and  some 
to  relieve  me  ;  and  I  can  still  discourse ;  and,  unless 
I  list,  they  have  not  taken  away  my  merry  countenance, 
and  my  cheerful  spirit,  and  a  good  conscience :  they 
still  have  left  me  the  providence  of  God,  and  all  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  my  religion,  and  my 
hopes  of  heaven,  and  my  charity  to  them  too ;  and 
still  I  sleep  and  digest,  I  eat  and  drink,  I  read  and 
meditate;  1  can  walk  in  my  neighbour's  pleasant  fields, 
and  see  the  varieties  of  natural  beauties,  and  delight 
in  all  that  in  which  God  delights,  that  is,  in  virtue 
and  wisdom,  in  the  whole  creation,  and  in  God  him- 
self. And  he  that  hath  so  many  causes  of  joy,  and  so 
great,  is  very  much  in  love  with  sorrow  and  peevish- 
ness, who  loses  all  these  pleasures,  and  chooses  to  sit 
down  upon  his  little  handful  of  thorns. — Bp.  Jeremy 
Taijlor. 

Union  with  Christ. — It  has  often  struck  me,  that 
the  main  defect  of  modern  preaching  and  writing,  as 
compared  with  those  of  earlier  times,  consists  in 
overlooking  too  much  the  great  point  of  union  with 
Christ.  To  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  us,  is  the 
believer's  privilege  ;  it  is  the  very  principle  of  his  life. 
Without  such  union,  he  enjoys  no  membership,  but 
is,  however  he  may  flatter  and  delude  himself,  a 
stranger  to  the  covenant  of  promise,  without  God,  and 
without  hope.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  ministra- 
tions and  theological  treatises  of  the  old  school,  a 
continual  reference  to  this  vital  point ;  while  the  pro- 
ductions of  private  Christians  of  the  same  standing 
shew  the  effect  of  being  thus  perpetually  put  in  re- 
membrance of  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  to  be  met  with  in  our  day;  but  the 
instances  of  such  preaching  are  not  very  frequent ;  and 
among  God's  people  1  meet  with  many  perplexing  ques- 
tions, many  doubtful  disputations,  the  origin  of  which 
I  can  trace  to  a  very  dim  perception  of  this  great 
truth,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  it  in  the  ordinary  aftairs 
of  life. — Chapters  on  Flowers,  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

Secret  Prayer. — He  who  prays  earnestly  to  God 
in  secret  will  generally  be  a  decided  character  in 
public ;  and  surely  there  is  more  comfort,  as  well  as 
more  respectability,  in  being  thus  consistent,  than  in 
being  a  saint  with  saints,  and  a  worldly  man  with  the 
worldly.  That  peculiar  strength  of  character  which 
the  world  admires  in  some  religious  persons,  may  be 
referred  to  the  efficacy  of  those  secret  prayers  of 
which  the  world  takes  no  cognizance.  They  bow 
their  knees  before  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  strengthens  them  with  might 
by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man.  Day  by  day  they 
implore  his  grace ;  and  day  by  day,  in  answer  to 
their  prayers,  he  pours  down  upon  them  a  portion  of 
his  own  Spirit:    and  thus  they  are  made   strong  to 

•  From  a  sermon,  entitled  "  Persecution,"  in  a  volume  by 
Rev.  T.  Bissland,  M.A, 
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fulfil  every  task  which  is  required  of  them,  and  to 
endure  whatever  trials  may  befall  them  :  they  are  made 
happy  in  themselves,  and  often  honourable  in  the  sight 
of  men  ;  and  thus  they  are  rewarded  openly. — Thorn-' 
ton's  Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 


NATIONAL  BALLADS.- 


-No.  L 


The  Gunpowder  Treason,  Nov.  5,  1C05,  a7id  the  Arrival  of 
William  III.  on  the  same  day,  1688. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

Ye  smile!  I  catch  those  shouts  of  joy — 

I  hail  the  bonfire's  blaze  ; 
And  even  love  the  ungainly  toy 

That  tells  of  other  days  : 
I  cannot  look  with  eye  of  scorn 
As  the  rude  image  round  is  bgrne ; 
I  muse  the  while  on  love  and  power. 
Which  sav'd  our  land  in  darken'd  hour. 

Yes,  dark  and  deadly  all  was  done — 

The  plotted  train  was  laid  ; 
And  England  by  the  morrow's  sun 

Had  seen  a  sight  of  dread  : 
But  He  who  pierces  deepest  night 
Darted  abroad  a  ray  of  light ! 
No  glory.  Lord  !  for  man  we  claim — 
All  glory  be  to  thy  great  name. 

Years  pass'd  away — a  kingly  hand 

Was  stretch'd  in  league  with  Rome ; 
Oppression  stalk'd  around  the  land, 

Invading  hearth  and  home  : 
Silent  and  still  her  chain  she  wound 
Round  English  Church  on  English  ground. 
Men  started,  trembling,  from  repose. 
And  the  deep  prayer  to  heaven  arose. 

The  prayer  was  heard — a  foreign  fleet 

On  Britain's  coast  was  moor'd ! 
But  who  was  there  Nassau  to  greet* 

As  Britain's  future  lord  ? 
With  silent  lip,  with  speaking  eye. 
And  thoughtful  brow,  he  look'd  on  high ; 
His  God  was  near  his  cause  to  own. 
And  seat  him  on  a  bloodless  throne. 

Twice  peril'd  and  twice  rescu'd,  Lord, 

To  thee  we  lift  our  prayer ; 
The  things  which  from  our  sires  we've  heard 

Thy  truth  and  power  declare. 
A  spirit  works — dark,  restless,  proud  ; 
Rome's  thunders  roll — dread,  deep,  not  loud  : 
The  might  display'd  of  old  we  crave. 
Our  state,  our  Church,  to  shield  and  save. 

And  smile  not,  friends,  if  with  glad  eye 

I  see  the  village  throng, 
And  watch  tlie  bonfire  blazing  high. 

And  list  the  rude  old  song  : 
I  call  to  mind  what  God's  right  hand     • 
Hath  done  for  this  our  guilty  land  ; 

*  It  will  be  remembered,  that  when  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
afterwards  AVilliam  III.,  landed  in  England,  he  was  for  several 
days  not  joined  by  any  one;  the  county  of  Devon  having  been 
terrified  by  the  executions  which  had  ensued  upon  Monmouth's 
rebellion. 


And  joy  to  think  he  still  is  near, 
Danger  to  mark,  and  prayer  to  hear. 

M.  A.  Stodart, 


Mr.  Perceval.  —  O  wonderful  power  of  Chris- 
tianity !  Never  can  it  have  been  seen,  since  our 
Saviour  prayed  for  his  murderers,  in  a  more  lovely 
form  than  in  the  conduct  and  emotions  it  has  pro- 
duced in  several  on  the  occasion  of  poor,  dear  Per- 
ceval's death.  Stephen,  who  had  at  first  been  so 
much  overcome  by  the  stroke,  had  been  this  morning, 
I  found,  praying  for  the  wretched  murderer ;  and 
thinking  that  his  being  known  to  be  a  friend  of 'Per- 
ceval's might  affect  him,  he  went  and  devoted  himself 
to  trying  to  bring  him  to  repentance.  He  found 
honest  Butterworth  trying  to  get  admittance,  and 
obtained  it  for  him ;  and  Mr.  Daniel  Wilson,  whom, 
at  my  recommendation,  lie  had  brought  with  him. 
The  poor  creature  was  much  aff'ected,  and  very  humble 
and  thankful ;  but  spoke  of  himself  as  unfortunate, 
•rather  than  guilty,  and  said  it  was  a  necessary  thing-— 
strange  perversion ! — no  malice  against  Perceval.  Poor 
Mrs.  Perceval,  after  the  first,  grew  very  moderate  and 
resigned;  and,  with  all  her  children,  knelt  down  by 
the  body,  and  prayed  for  them,  and  for  the  murderer's 
forgiveness.  O  wonderful  power  of  Christianity !  Is 
this  the  same  person  who  could  not  bear  to  have  him 
opposed  by  any  one  1 —  Wilberforce's  Journal. 

Santa  Casa  at  Loretto.  —  The  Casa  Santa  is 
placed  under  the  dome  of  the  principal  c.hurch  at 
Loretto.  It  is  magnificently  encased  in  white  marble, 
but  is  in  itself  nothing  better  than  a  mere  hovel, 
divided  into  two  compartments,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
log  of  wood  carved  into  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary: 
this  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  St.  Luke.  The 
history  of  the  Casa  Santa  is,  that  it  was  the  house  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  at  Nazareth,  and  was  first  transported 
by  angels  to  a  wood  not  far  from  Loretto,  and,  after  a 
short  time,  to  its  present  situation,  where,  soon  after 
its  arrival,  the  cathedral  was  erected  over  it.  The 
pilgrims  who  go  to  Loretto  are  innumerable ;  and  as 
each  makes  a  present  to  tlie  treasury  at  parting,  it  is 
inconsequence  immensely  rich.  Among  a  few  of  the 
principal  offerings  may  be  quoted  a  very  large  pearl, 
with  a  carving  of  the  Madonna  and  child  on  it, 
presented  by  a  poor  fisherman,  who  (as  the  legend 
goes)  vowed  that  the  first  pearl  he  found  he  would 
dedicate  to  the  virgin,  and  to  his  astonishment  fished 
up  this  with  the  carving  on  it.  There  is  also  another 
very  curious  present  in  the  sanctuary,  wliich  was 
presented  by  the  King  of  Saxony,  viz.  a  very  splendid 
pair  of  white  satin  inexpressibles ;  but  what  this  has 
to  do  with  the  Santa  Casa,  I  cannot  say.  The  people 
are  so  very  superstitious  that  they  bring  loaves  of 
bread,  and  rub  them  on  the  walls  of  the  house,  in 
order  to  give  them  to  the  sick.  There  are  two  grooves, 
nearly  an  inch  deep,  worn  in  the  marble  pavement 
round  the  Santa  Casa  by  people  doing  penance  by 
walking  so  many  times  round  on  their  knees.  The 
church  itself  is  very  handsome,  particularly  the  doors, 
which  are  of  sculptured  bronze.  —  From  the  M.S.  of 
H.IL 

Abuse. — Nothing  is  more  hostile  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth  than  the  use  of  harsk  language  and  illi- 
beral appellations. — Dr.  Zouch. 
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DEGREES  OF  GLORY. 

By  Rev.  H.  S.  Plumptre,  M.A. 
Minister  of  St.  Marys  Chapel,  Lambeth, 

No.  II, 
I  SHALL  now  endeavour  to  prove  on  scrip- 
tural grounds  the  doctrine  I  am  desirous  of 
establishing.  T  am  not  aware  of  any  thing 
in  the  volume  of  inspiration  directly  bearing 
upon  this  subject ;  but  much  collateral  evi- 
dence may  be  adduced  in  support  of  our 
argument. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  learn  that  there  are 
different  orders  of  beings  already  existing  in 
heaven :  I  allude  now  to  the  angels,  who 
rank  the  highest  of  all  intelligent  creatures. 
We  are  led  to  conceive  that  they  are  con- 
tinually occupied  in  the  service  of  man  — 
exercising  over  him  an  invisible  guardianship, 
attending  him  day  and  night,  administering 
to  his  wants,  and  shielding  him  from  danger, 
according  to  that  particular  station  which 
has  been  assigned  them.  Thus  we  read  of 
some  angels  appearing  visibly  to  men — warn- 
ing, teaching,  ministering  unto  them ;  that 
when  the  beggar  Lazarus  died  he  was  car- 
ried by  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom ;  and 
Michael  was  called  the  archangel  by  way  of 
distinction,  which  implies  superiority ;  and 
at  the  last  great  day  the  dead  are  to  be  sum- 
moned from  the  tomb  by  the  voice  of  the 
archangel ;  and  in  the  book  of  Revelation 
the  four  living  ones  are  exhibited  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  angelic  host,  manifesting 
their  exalted  love  to  their  Redeemer  by  cele- 
brating with  an  unceasing  voice  his  glorious 
perfections.  If,  then,  there  appear  to  be 
gradations  in  heaven  among  the  highest 
order  of  intelligent  beings,  it  is  only  legiti- 
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mate  to  conclude  that  the  same  distinction 
may  be  preserved  among  those  of  subordi- 
nate character.  Again  :  Our  Lord  says,  "  In 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions."  Of 
course,  this  expression  is  figurative ;  but 
attaching  to  it  its  simple  meaning,  why  may 
we  not  imagine  that  these  mansions,  vast  and 
numerous,  are  intended  and  reserved  for  the 
different  ranks  and  degrees  of  those  who  are 
to  be  admitted  into  their  Father's  house  ; 
and  that  the  word  many  signifies  not  only 
many  in  number,  but  also  many  in  degree 
of  excellence?  The  parable  of  the  talents 
also  illustrates  our  position.  The  Lord  of 
the  servants  is  represented  as  committing 
to  each  of  them  certain  talents,  according 
to  their  several  capacities  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  period  a  day  of  reckoning  arrives, 
when  each  is  called  upon  to  give  an  account 
of  his  stewardship,  and  each  is  rewarded 
according  to  the  diligent  improvement  of  the 
talent  entrusted  to  his  custody  ;  while  the 
whole  is  summed  up  by  a  narration  of  that 
event  which  is  to  take  place  when  the  Son  of 
man  is  to  come  in  all  his  glory  to  preside  as 
Judge  over  the  assembled  world,  to  apportion 
to  each  individual  servant  his  respective  sta- 
tion. From  whence  we  conclude,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  our  cultivation  of  the  talents  com- 
mitted to  our  superintendence,  so  will  be  our 
state  of  blessedness  ;  that  he  who  has  been 
faithful  over  much,  and  he  who  has  been 
faithful  over  a  little,  shall  each  have  what  is 
mercifully  called  a  reward — still,  it  will  pro- 
bably differ  in  degree  and  excellence.  Take, 
also,  the  account  of  the  servant  who  was  said 
"  to  be  beaten  with  few  stripes,  because  he 
did  not  know  his  Lord's  will,  and  therefore 
prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according 
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to  bis  will."  This  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
there  will  be  a  diversity  of  punishment,  and 
a  distinction  made  between  wilful  sins  and 
those  of  ignorance  ;  that  a  discrimination  will 
be  made  by  the  unerring  Judge  between  the 
offences  of  an  unenlightened  heathen  and  an 
enlightened  Christian  ;  the  latter  being  com- 
mitted against  knowledge — the  other  in  the 
absence  of  knowledge.  If,  then,  we  are  led 
to  conclude  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  wicked  will  vary  in  degree  and  intensity, 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  lawfully 
conclude  that  the  reward  of  the  righteous  will 
also  bear  a  reference  to  the  production  of 
"  those  fruits  which  are  by  faith  to  the  glory 
of  God."  Although  the  happiness  and  punish- 
ment of  the  righteous  and  wicked  will  be  alike 
eternal,  still  we  can  conceive  that  the  one 
may  be  augmented  and  the  other  mitigated, 
according  to  those  circumstances  which  the 
disclosure  at  the  great  day  may  warrant :  at 
all  events,  we  know  that  it  will  be  a  just  and 
righteous  judgment. 

In  the  next  place,  I  refer  to  that  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which, 
from  forming  so  prominent  a  feature  in  our 
burial-service,  is  particularly  familiar  to  every 
member  of  our  venerable  Church.  After 
having  established  the  general  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection  by  an  illustration  drawn  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  apostle  proceeds 
to  shew,  that  although  it  will  be  simultaneous, 
yet  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
made  the  subject  of  this  resurrection  will  not 
be  precisely  similar  ;  which  he  also  illustrates 
by  a  comparison  familiar  to  all.  There  is, 
said  he,  a  difference  in  terrestrial  bodies  ; 
the  flesh  of  men  is  more  excellent  than  that 
of  beasts  and  birds  :  and  not  only  is  this 
distinction  perceptible  between  terrestrial 
bodies,  but  even  among  the  celestial,  one 
excelling  another  in  glory ;  the  sun  surpasses 
that  of  the  moon,  the  moon  that  of  the  stars  ; 
and  one  star  differs  from  another  star, — so 
also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This 
seems  to  convey  an  idea  that  one  body  raised 
from  the  grave  will  differ  from  another  body 
in  the  degree  of  glory  to  which  it  will  attain. 
Of  course,  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  righteous,  whose  bodies 
alone  will  undergo  that  delightful  change 
here  exemplified ;  but  as  one  star  differs 
from  another  star  —  still,  however,  being  a 
star  —  so  the  body  of  one  righteous  man  may 
differ  from  that  of  another  righteous  man, 
yet  still  be  righteous. 

I  turn  next  to  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the 
mount,  where  he  says,  "  Blessed  are  ye,  when 
men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely, 
for  my  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad, 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."    We  may 


observe  he  does  not  say  of  these  characters 
that  they  shall  simply  attain  heaven ;  but  a 
great  reward  when  admitted  there.  They 
shall  have  bestowed  upon  them  a  higher  meed 
of  approbation  than  any  of  the  succeeding 
characters  which  he  had  mentioned.  Again  : 
our  Lord  says,  "  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet, 
shall  receive  a  prophet's  reward ;"  implying 
thereby  that  the  prophet's  reward  is  greater 
than  that  of  those  who  are  not  prophets. 
"  Verily,"  says  Christ,  "  T  say  unto  you, 
Among  them  that  are  born  of  women,  there 
hath  not  arisen  a  greater  than  John  the  Bap- 
tist ;  notwithstanding,  he  that  is  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he."  This 
implies  distinction — that  there  are  some  great, 
some  little,  in  heaven.  The  apostle,  in  writing 
to  the  Corinthians,  says,  "  Our  light  afflic- 
tion, which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory  ;"  intimating  thereby,  that  persons 
who  are  the  subjects  of  great  affliction  (which 
he  calls  light)  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  will  also 
be  the  subjects  of  greater  glorification.  Why 
does  the  same  apostle  exhort  us  *'  to  abound 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  with  the  assurance 
that  our  "  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord,"  unless  he  meant  to  signify  that  there 
should  be  a  proportionate  degree  of  reward? 
In  the  book  of  Revelation  we  read  of  some 
who  were  arrayed  in  white  robes,  and  are 
informed  that  they  were  persons  "  who  came 
out  of  great  tribulation  ;"  so  that  a  more  dis- 
tinguishing honour  was  conferred  upon  them 
than  upon  those  who  came  out  of  the  less 
tribulation.  The  prophet  Daniel  says,  "They 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever  ;"  still,  one  star 
differs  from  another  star  in  glory  :  though 
he  who  turns  only  a  few  will  shine  as  a  star, 
yet  not  with  that  degree  of  brilliancy  as  he 
who  turns  many  to  righteousness. 

Without,  then,  unnecessarily  multiplying 
quotations,  I  trust  it  is  apparent  on  scriptural 
grounds  that  we  are  warranted  in  asserting 
that  there  will  be  degrees  of  glory  in  heaven, 
as  there  have  been  degrees  of  holiness  upon 
the  earth.  The  righteous,  as  well  as  the 
wicked,  are  said  to  be  rewarded  according 
to  their  works.  It  is  impossible  to  evade 
the  declaration,  though  the  minds  of  many 
religious  persons  do  recoil  from  the  idea  of 
a  reward ;  but  it  should  ever  be  remembered 
that  the  reward  is  not  oi  debt,  but  of  grace  ; 
that  we  are  not  only  justified,  but  glorified, 
through  the  obedience  of  Christ.  But  there 
is  a  real  and  considerable  difference  in  the 
degrees  of  excellence  to  which  the  righteous 
attain,  and  exhibit ;  and  this  difference,  as  we 
are  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  will  become  the 
foundation  of  a  distinction  in  their  future 
allotments.      Their  own   works   are  merely 
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the  proportional  measures  of  their  reward, — 
although  in  reality  the  rewards  are  vastly 
disproportioned  to  any  worth  which  can  be 
attached  to  human  exploits.  Still,  however, 
it  is  called  a  reward;  and  the  sentiment  is 
re-echoed  in  our  Liturgy  ;  for  in  the  collect 
of  the  twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  we 
pray  that  "  God  would  stir  up  the  wills  of 
his  faithful  people,  tliat  they  plenteously 
bringing  forth  the  fruit  of  good  works,  may 
of  him  be  plenteously  rewarded  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  The  Redeemer 
himself  tells  us,  that  "  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his 
angels ;  and  then  shall  he  reward  every  man 
according  to  his  works."  Destroy  this  no- 
tion, and  you  at  once  destroy  man's  responsi- 
bility as  a  moral  agent.  You  also  destroy 
the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  if 
one  cannot  benefit,  nor  the  other  injure  us. 
It  is  a  scriptural  maxim,  that  to  whom 
much  is  given,  of  them  will  much  be  required. 
The  man  with  the  ten,  and  the  possessor  of 
only  one  talent,  must  alike  give  an  account 
of  his  stewardship,  and  receive  the  just  re- 
compence  of  reward,  according  to  his  diligence 
in  the  improvement  of  all  that  has  been  en- 
trusted to  his  spiritual  cultivation,  whether 
it  be  much  or  little. 

What,  then,  is  the  use  which  we  should 
make  of  this  doctrine — or  is  it  merely  specu- 
lative ?  No.  It  is  decidedly  practical.  It 
should  teach  us  to  be  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord  with  redoubled  energy;  to  be  dili- 
gent in  the  exercise  of  all  our  energies  and 
talents  in  the  service  of  our  Master,  It  should 
lead  us  to  aim  at  the  highest  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  although 
unworthy  of  the  least  —  deserving  nothing 
but  to  be  rejected  by  God.  But  if  it  is  our 
Father's  good  pleasure  not  simply  to  give  us 
the  kingdom,  but  to  assign  us  diflferent  sta- 
tions in  that  kingdom,  it  is  an  object  of  law- 
ful ambition  to  desire  to  possess  the  highest. 
And  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  Let  the 
apostle  answer  this  question  :  "  Furthermore, 
then,  brethren,  we  beseech  you,  and  exhort 
you  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that'  as  ye  have  re- 
ceived of  us  how  ye  ought  to  walk  and  please 
God,  so  ye  would  abound  more  and  more." 
"  He  who  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  spar- 
ingly." 

Here,  then,  I  leave  the  subject,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  may  have  been  treated 
legally ;  but  believing  it  to  have  been  treated 
scripturally,  and  praying  that  it  may  have 
been  so,  I  dare  not  apologise  for  not  having 
advocated  the  tenets  of  any  peculiar  system. 
Whatever  the  Antinomian  may  assert  to  the 
contrary,  the  degree  of  brilliancy  with  which 
the  citizens  of  heaven  will  shine  forth  must, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  dependent  on  those 


resplendent  qualities  which  have  distinguished 
their  earthly  career.  Therefore,  "  let  our  light 
so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  our 
good  works,  and  glorify  our  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  ;"  that  we  may  be  glorified  by  him, 
and  he  in  all  things  glorified  by  Jesus  Christ. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CELIO  SECUNDO  CURIO. 
[Concluded  from  Number  CXXXII.] 
CuRio  participated  warmly  in  these  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  wide  spread  of  Christian  truth.  He  pub- 
lished about  this  time  a  dialogue,  with  a  view  of 
shewing  that  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  chosen  is 
more  extensive  than  that  of  Satan  and  those  that  are 
lost.  Mainardi  is  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he 
introduces  as  conversing  with  himself.  This  Mainardi 
he  makes  to  say,  "  If  the  Lord  shall  continue,  as  he 
has  begun,  to  grant  prosperous  success  to  the  Gospel, 
the  delectable  embassy  of  reconciliation  and  grace, 
we  shall  see  the  whole  world  thronging  more  than  it 
has  ever  yet  done  to  this  asylum  and  fortified  city — 
to  Jesus  Christ,  its  prince  —  and  to  its  three  towers, 
faith,  hope,  and  charity;  so  that  with  our  own  eyes  we 
may  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  of  much  larger 
extent  than  that  which  the  enemy  of  mankind  has 
acquired,  not  by  his  own  power,  but  by  God's  pro- 
vidence." **  O  blessed  day  !  O  that  1  might  live  to 
see  the  ravishing  prospect  realised!"  interrupts 
Curio.  "  You  shall  live,  Celio  ;  be  not  afraid ;  you 
shall  live  to  see  it.  The  joyful  sound  of  the  Gospel 
has  within  our  own  day  reached  the  Scythians,  the 
Thracians,  the  Indians,  the  Africans.  Christ,  the 
King  6i  kings,  has  taken  possession  of  Rhsetia  and 
Helvetia ;  Germany  is  under  his  protection  ;  he  has 
reigned,  and  will  reign  again  in  England;  he  sways 
his  sceptre  over  Denmark  and  the  Cimbrian  nations; 
Russia  is  his ;  Poland  and  the  whole  of  Sarmatia  are 
on  the  point  of  yielding  to  him ;  he  is  pressing  for- 
ward to  Pannonia ;  Muscovy  is"  in  his  eye ;  he 
beckons  France  to  him  ;  Italy,  our  native  country,  is 
travailing  in  birth;  and  Spain  will  speedily  follow. 
Even  the  Jews,  as  you  perceive,  have  abated  their 
former  aversion  to  Christianity.  Since  they  have 
seen  that  we  acknowledge  one  God,  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has 
sent  ;  that  we  worship  neither  images,  nor  symbols, 
nor  pictures  ;  that  we  no  longer  adore  mystical  bread, 
or  a  wafer,  as  God ;  that  they  are  not  despised  by  us 
as  they  formerly  were ;  that  we  acknowledge  we  re- 
ceived Christ  from  them  ;  and  that  there  is  access  for 
them  to  enter  into  that  kingdom  from  which  they  have 
been  excluded,  as  we  once  were, — their  minds  have 
undergone  a  great  change,  and  now  at  last  they  are 
provoked  to  emulation."*  These  anticipations  might 
be  in  some  degree  extravagant ;  and  indeed  facts 
proved  soon  after  that  the  time  of  deliverance  for 
many  of  the  lands  thus  named  was  not  then  come ; 
yet  surely  the  Christian  may  properly  look  forward 
with  joyful  hope  to  the  period,  known  and  ordered  in 
the  counsels  of  eternity,  when  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth  shall  remember  themselves,  and  shall  turn  unto 
the  Lord;  when  he  shall  take  unto  himself  his  great 
power,  and  shall  reign  supreme.  If  the  word  of 
revelation  be  indeed  that  which,  though  heaven  and 
earth  may  pass,  shall  not  in  its  smallest  tittle  fail,  a 
day  shall  come  in  which  the  idols  shall  perish,  and 
the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted.  O  that  it  would  please 
him  shortly  to  accomplish  the  number  of  his  elect, 
and  to  hasten  his  kingdom  ! 

While  the  reformed    doctrine  was   thus    gaining 

•  Ca3liu9    Secundus  Curio   de  Amplitudine   Regnj    Dei,    in 
Schellioriiii  Amo^nitat.  Liter,  torn.  xii. 
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ground  in  Italy,  the  court  of  Rome  seemed  little 
careful  to  resist  the  advancing  tide.  It  is  probable 
that  the  engrossing  character  of  foreign  politics 
diverted  in  some  degree  their  attention  from  trans- 
actions at  home.  They  might  also  believe  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  them  of  the  inroads  of  heresy 
exaggerated  ;  and,  imagining  that  a  domestic  evil  could 
be  at  any  time  eradicated,  they  contented  themselves 
with  mere  prohibitory  bulls,  and  addresses  to  different 
l)ishops  to  increased  watchfulness  and  zeal.  But  we 
must  trace  in  all  this  the  restraining  hand  of  God,  who 
would  gather  some  of  the  lambs  safely  into  his  fold 
before  he  permitted  the  wolf  to  break  fiercely  out  upon 
them.  And  though  it  did  not  appear  to  be  his  will 
that  Italy,  as  a  whole,  should  then  shake  off"  the 
papal  yoke,  yet  doubtless  by  the  delay  of  persecution 
many  individuals  had  the  opportunity,  which  other- 
wise they  could  not  have  had,  of  listening  to  and 
embracing  the  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus.  His  people 
were  thus  brought  out  of  Babylon  that  they  might  not 
"be  partakers  of  her  plagues. 

In  the  course,  however,  of  the  year  1542,  the 
Vatican  became  seriously  alarmed.  Vigorous  measures 
it  was  seen  must  be  speedily  adopted.  The  clergy  in 
general,  and  particularly  the  friars,  poured  in  their 
complaints  of  the  danger  to  which  the  Catholic  faith 
was,  as  they  said,  exposed.  Among  these.  Cardinal 
CarafFa  (afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.),  a  man  of  rigid 
and  ambitious  temper,  was  the  most  prominent.  He 
had  made  strict  investigations  through  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  some  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  he  laid 
the  fruit  of  his  inquiries  before  the  sacred  college. 
The  result  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  in  the  first 
place  proceedings  should  be  taken  against  those  eccle- 
siastics who  were  supposed  to  favour  the  new  opinions. 
Several  of  the  more  eminent  of  these,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Peter  Martyr,  found  it  necessary 
to  consult  their  safety  by  flight.  Curio  was'also  in 
extreme  peril.  He  had  visited,  after  his  departure  (pre- 
viously mentioned)  from  Venice,  Ferrara  and  Lucca. 
In  the  university  of  this  last  place  he  held  an  appoint- 
ment ;  and  though  the  clergy  were  very  desirous  to 
have  him  apprehended,  the  senate  for  some  time 
resisted  their  importunities,  and  resolved  to  protect 
him.  But  his  difficulties  may  be  judged  of  by  an 
extract  from  one  of  his  letters  at  this  time.  "  I  meant," 
says  he,  "  to  have  added  more  ;  but  a  message  has 
just  been  sent  me,  that  I  am  in  danger  of  my  life,  by 
the  information  of  certain  adversai'ies  of  the  truth, 
who  plot,  and  think,  and  dream  of  nothing  else  but 
abolishing  the  memory  of  Christ  from  the  earth." 

The  patronage  of  the  senate  of  Lucca  did  not  very 
long  avail  him.  In  loio  the  pope  sent  letters  to  the 
magistrates,  complaining  of  the  harbour  which  was 
afforded  to  such  a  heretic,  and  commanding  them  to 
send  him  forthwith  to  Rome,  to  answer  there  the  accu- 
sations that  had  been  made  against  him.  Private 
intimation  was  then  given  him  to  consult  his  safety 
by  choosing  some  securer  retreat,  and  accordingly 
he  retired  to  Ferrara  ;  and  then,  having  been  furnished 
by  the  Duchess  Renee  (the  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  married,  1527,  to  Hercules  II.,  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Ferrara,)  with  letters  of  recommendation 
to  the  authorities  of  certain  of  the  Swiss  towns,  he 
quitted  Italy,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Lausanne. 
His  flight  necessarily  severed  him  from  his  family ; 
and  he  had  therefore  to  prove  the  force  of  our  Saviour's 
words,  that  neither  wife  nor  children,  houses  nor  lands, 
nor  even  the  love  of  his  own  life,  must  cause  a  man 
to  falter  in  his  allegiance  towards  him.  Doubtless 
the  heart  of  Curio  was  filled  with  grief  as  he  parted 
from  those  so  dear  to  him ;  but  doubtless  he  expe- 
rienced that  strengthening  presence  of  his  Lord,  which 
enabled  him  to  triumph  over  every  fleshly  principle. 
He  raised  his  eye  with  believing  hope  to  the  time 
wlien  they  should  meet  around  the  throne  of  God,  to 
be  separated  and  distressed  no  more.     In  our  calm 


enjoyment  of  privileges,  we  can  little  realise  the  trials 
of  those  terrible  times. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  however,  Curio 
judged  that  he  could  convey  his  wife  and  children  to 
the  same  place  of  safety  which  he  had  himself  found. 
He  therefore  returned  for  them  into  Italy;  but  not 
choosing  to  enter  Lucca,  he  remained  at  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Pessa  until  they  could  join  him.  His 
steps  had  been  tracked  by  the  spies  of  the  Inquisition, 
who  were  anxiously  desirous  of  apprehending  a  man 
of  such  celebrity ;  and  here  they  imagined  they  had 
secured  him.  As  he  was  sitting  at  dinner  in  the  inn, 
a  captain  of  the  papal  band,  called  in  Italy  bariseUu, 
unexpectedly  appeared,  entered  the  room,  and  in  the 
pope's  name  required  him  to  surrender  himself  a 
prisoner.  His  ruin  now,  even  to  himself,  appeared 
certain  ;  but  God  can  throw  around  his  people  a  wall 
of  fire,  and  cause  their  enemies  to  flee  when  no  man 
pursueth.  As  he  rose  from  table  to  deliver  himself 
to  the  officer,  he  retained,  almost  unconsciously,  in  his 
hand  the  knife  with  which  he  had  cut  his  meat.  The 
barisello,  when  he  saw  a  powerful  man  approach  him, 
armed,  as  he  thought,  with  a  dangerous  weapon  to 
assault  him,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and 
retreated  into  a  corner  of  the  apartment.  Curio,  when 
a  way  of  escape  was  thus  singularly  opened,  walked 
firmly  out  of  the  house,  passed  with  no  interruption 
the  guards  who  were  standing  at  the  door,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  made  good  his  flight. 

It  may  be  perhaps  regretted  that  so  many  of  the 
leading  reformers  of  Italy  preferred  quitting  their 
country  to  sealing  their  testimony  at  home  with  their 
blood.  As  far  as  that  land  alone  was  concerned,  this 
was  perhaps  one  reason  why  the  Gospel  was  there 
eradicated.  When  the  principal  teachers  were  gone, 
the  rest  were  more  easily  scattered  and  destroyed. 
But  as  we  must  acknowledge  that  those  who  fled 
had  Christ's  especial  permission  (!Matt.  x.  23),  de- 
livered under  similar  circumstances  to  his  immediate 
followers,  for  their  warrant,  so  we  cannot  help  seeing 
that,  by  the  exiles  and  flights  of  many  eminent  men  of 
that  age,  the  reformation  was  more  widely  and  rapidly 
spread  than  would  have  been  otherwise  the  case. 
The  effect,  therefore,  of  their  conduct,  though  par- 
tially injurious,  was  generally  beneficial.  The 
waters  of  divine  knowledge  were  not  confined  to  the 
spot  in  which  they  took  their  rise  ;  they  went  forth 
to  refresh  other  lands,  and  flowed  into  many  a  spiritual 
desert,  making  the  solitary  place  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.  And  thus  the  persecuting  rage  of  the  Romish 
Church  was  over-ruled  by  God  to  the  more  abundant 
dissemination  of  the  doctrines  they  meant  to  destroy. 

It  must  not,  besides,  be  forgotten,  that  thongh,  as 
I  have  remarked,  a  strange  remissness  seemed  at  first' 
to  palsy  the  papal  arm  in  its  actings  against  the 
Italian  reformers,  yet,  when  its  attention  was  aroused, 
it  used  the  means  best  calculated  by  subtlety  and  force 
to  recover  its  ascendancy.  The  Inquisition  had  on  its 
first  establishment  in  the  twelfth  century  been  intro- 
duced into  Italy  ;  but  it  had  soon  sunk,  chiefly  by  the 
opposition  of  the  free  government,  into  a  very  luke- 
warm and  ineffectual  state.  The  tremendous  power 
which  the  same  tribunal  wielded  in  Spain  was 
denied  to  it  here  ;  its  forms  of  process  were  slow,  and 
many  opportunities  of  escape  were  afforded  to  the 
accused.  It  was  thus  little  fitted  to  cope  with  the 
new  opinions  which  were  rapidly  advancing  and  in- 
flueniially  upheld.  On  this  account  some  of  the 
most  zealous  papists,  headed  by  Caraffa,  urged  the 
institution  of  a  tribunal  of  more  decided  character,  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  Italy  from  the  triumph 
of  heresy.  Accordingly,  by  a  bull  bearing  date 
April  1,  1543,  Pope  Paul  III.  established  at  Rome 
*'  the  Congregation,"  as  it  was  called,  '*  of  the  Holy 
Office."  Six  cardinals  were  invested  with  the  title 
and  authoi'ity  of  inquisitors-general  of  the  faith,  and 
were  empowered  to  try  all  causes  of  heresy  on  both 
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sides  of  the  Alps ;  to  apprehend  and  incarcerate  "  sus- 
pected persons  and  their  abettors,  of  whatsoever 
estate,  rank,  or  order;"  to  nominate  officers  under 
thcni,  and  appoint  inferior  tribunals  in  all  places  with 
the  same  or  with  limited  powers. 

The  popish  historians  attribute  the  preservation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  south  of  the  Alps  to  this 
institution.  It  speedily  attained  the  most  extensive 
power  through  almost  every  part  of  the  country  ;  the 
Venetians,  even  in  spite  of  their  excessive  caution, 
being  induced  to  admit  it  within  their  territories. 
And  it  did  its  work  with  characteristic  ardour.  It 
did  not,  as  in  Spain,  expose  large  bands  of  victims 
to  sufler  in  the  popular  eye,  and  amid  the  horrors  of 
a  public  spectacle,  to  generate  sympathetic  feelings 
in  the  breasts  of  the  bystanders.  This  would  have 
injured  in  Italy  the  cause  it  was  intended  to  uphold  ; 
and  therefore  the  inquisition  pursued  its  course  in 
secresy  and  silence.  Spies  were  every  where  dis- 
persed, and  no  man,  even  in  his  own  household,  felt 
secure  that  his  opinions  would  not  be  betrayed.  And 
then,  when  suspicion  was  once  kindled,  the  individual 
was  seized,  and  his  name  was  heard  no  more.  For 
though  certainly  the  records  of  many  martyrdoms 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  yet  far  more,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  were  secret  as  the  grave. 
They  were  deeds  of  darkness,  and  in  darkness  they 
were  perpetrated,  shrouded  in  mysterious  gloom,  not 
to  be  dispelled  till  that  day  when  every  thing  shall  be 
laid  bare.  "  Drowning,"  we  are  told,  "  was  the  mode 
of  death  to  which  they  doomed  the  Protestants  at 
Venice.  But  if  the  autos  of  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic 
were  less  barbarous  than  those  of  Spain,  the  solitude 
and  silence  with  which  they  were  accompanied  were  cal- 
culated to  excite  tlie  deepest  horror.  At  the  dead  hour 
of  midnight  the  prisoner  was  taken  from  his  cell,  and 
put  into  a  gondola,  or  Venetian  boat,  attended  only, 
beside  the  sailors,  by  a  single  priest,  to  act  as  con- 
fessor. He  was  rowed  out  into  the  sea,  beyond  the 
two  castles,  where  another  boat  was  in  waiting ;  a 
plank  was  then  laid  across  the  two  gondolas,  upon 
which  the  prisoner,  having  his  body  chained  and  a 
heavy  stone  affixed  to  his  feet,  was  placed  ;  and  on  a 
signal  given,  the  gondolas  retiring  from  one  another, 
he  was  precipitated  into  the  deep." 

Such  was  the  "pestilence  that  walked  in  darkness" 
through  his  unhappy  country  when  Curio  left  it. 
Deeply,  indeed,  must  he  have  mourned  the  misery  to 
which  it  was  reduced,  and  earnest  must  have  been  his 
supplications  that  God  would  yet  make  bare  his  arm 
to  deliver  it.  For  himself,  he  was  treated  most 
honourably  in  the  land  of  his  refuge.  He  was  first 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  college  of  Lausanne,  and 
afterwards,  in  1517,  removed  to  become  professor  of 
Roman  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Basle.  On  that 
occasion  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred 
upon  him  sitting,  a  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  no  one 
else  but  to  Martin  Bucer.  Multitudes  of  students 
flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  attend  his 
lectures.  Invitations  were  also  made  him  to  repair 
to  other  seats  of  learning.  The  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.  pressed  him  to  go  to  Vienna;  the  King  of 
Transylvania  invited  him  to  Weissemburg;  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  was  anxious  to  draw  him  to  Turin  ;  nay,  the 
pope  employed  the  Bishop  of  Terracino  to  prevail  on 
him  to  return  to  I  taly,  promising  him  a  large  stipend  and 
an  ample  provision  for  his  daughters,  and  imposing 
only  one  condition,  viz.  that  he  should  abstain  from 
propagating  his  religious  opinions.  But  these  offers 
were  not  likely  to  move  him  ;  he  rejected  them  all,  and 
remained  at  Basle  till  his  death  in  1509.  He  finished 
his  course  in  a  foreign  land,  but  it  was  in  peace  that 
he  died;  and  he  found  Him  for  whom  he  had  been 
rea,dy  to  endure  the  loss  of  all  things  able  to  comfort 
him  with  abundant  consolation. 

None  of  the  Protestants  were  so  highly  valued  by 
Italian  writers  as  Curio.     His  talents  and  acquire- 


ments were  of  a  distinguished  order;  and  genius 
appears  to  have  descended  in  his  family ;  for  among 
his  posterity  have  been  counted  some  of  the  most 
honoured  names  of  Protestant  literature.  By  his 
brethren  he  was  especially  esteemed.  And  it  is 
no  slight  testimony  to  his  learning  and  piety,  that 
the  celebrated  Olympia  Morata  regarded  him  as  a 
parent,  wrote  to  him  the  last  letter  she  ever  penned, 
and  entrusted  to  his  care  the  last  poems  she  could 
transcribe.  By  him  her  works  were  published  after 
her  decease.  S. 


SUICIDE  A  HEINOUS  OFFENCE  AGAINST 

GOD  AND  MAN. 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  George  Watkins,  M.A. 

Rector  of  St.  Swithin,  London  Stone, 

No.  ii: 

A  SINGLE  momentary  deed,  which  involves  the  awful 
consequences  to  which  I  have  adverted,  must  surely 
be  admitted  to  be  an  act  oi  madness.  Every  act  is  so 
that  is  contrary  to  the  known  will  of  God,  and  there- 
fore to  right  reason  ;  but  it  may  not  be  such  madness 
as  to  remove  from  the  suicide  his  moral  agency  and 
accountability.  The  deliberation,  and  purpose,  and 
contrivance,  to  commit  the  horrid  crime  of  self-de- 
struction, take  place  when  the  mind  is  competent  to  de- 
liberate, purpose,  and  contrive  on  other  subjects,  if  it 
were  willing,  or  used  such  means  as  were  within  its 
power.  It  is  the  previous  deliberation,  purpose,  con- 
trivance, that  constitutes  the  chief  of  the  guilt,  where 
the  horrible  act  is  committed  in  consequence,  although 
the  act  itself  may  be  committed  in  a  paroxysm  of 
mind  bordering  on  perfect  insanity. 

No  man  strives  against  his  God  in  such  a  case, 
without  sinning  against  his  own  soul,  and  destroying 
his  own  happiness.  Wretched  indeed  is  the  man  that 
endeavours  to  resist  the  will  and  good  pleasure  of  his 
Maker!  Suicide  is  the  most  horrible  mischief  a 
person  can  do  himself,  as  an  immortal,  accountable 
creature.  He  may  kill  his  body,  but  he  cannot  kill 
his  soul ;  over  that  death  has  no  power.  He  cannot 
destroy  his  own  responsibility  by  destroying  the 
earthly  or  bodily  organisation  through  which  the 
mind  acts  in  regard  of  worldly  things.  He  only 
presents  his  accountable  soul,  for  its  final  judgment, 
before  the  providence  of  God  required  it.  He  rushes 
upon  his  doom  uncalled  for  by  his  Judge  :  instead  of 
valuing,  and  redeeming,  and  prolonging  the  time  that 
the  long-suffering  of  God  would  have  allowed  him  for 
penitence,  for  faith,  for  prayer,  for  pardon,  for  re- 
signation, the  man  himself  determines  the  moment 
when  he  shall  prematurely  put  the  seal  to  his  sentence 
of  condemnation.  He  indelibly  affixes  upon  the  spirit 
that  he  dismisses  by  his  own  act,  and  in  the  moment 
that  he  dismisses  it,  all  the  accumulation  of  guilt 
belonging  to  the  action  itself;  as  well  as  at  once 
renders  all  his  former  allowed  ignorance,  hardness  of 
heart,  and  contempt  of  God's  word  and  command- 
ment, and  all  the  other  actual  sins  of  his  life,  irre- 
missible.  His  spirit  has  no  powers  of  self-destruction  ; 
for,  of  the  future  state  of  guilt  and  anguish  it  is  said,  that 
"  they  seek  death,  but  death  shall  flee  from  them." 

We  have  heard  of  some  who  have  offered  up  a 
prayer  before  they  committed  this  sinful  act.  This 
proves  at  once  their  sanity  and  their  delusion ;  for 
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God  is  not  to  be  thus  mocked  witli  impunity.  The 
prayer  of  a  man  while  he  has  a  wicked  purpose  in  his 
heart,  is  abomination  to  the  Lord.  If  prayer  were 
ofFered,  and  repeatedly  offered,  at  the  throne  of  mercy, 
through  the  great  Redeemer,  to  he  preserved  from  com- 
mitting the  deed,  and  due  caution  used  to  avoid  the 
places  and  occasions  of  being  tempted  to  it,  the  deed 
would  not  be  committed,  and  the  previous  delibera- 
tions would  doubtless  be  forgiven  by  **  the  Father  of 
mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort." 

Further,  life  is  given  that  it  may  be  usefully  spent 
in  the  station  in  which  the  supreme  Disposer  of  all 
events  has  placed  us.  Our  present  condition  of  exist- 
ence is  a  state  of  trial  and  moral  discipline;  and  the 
preservation  of  our  health  and  life,  and  thereby  our 
opportunities  to  do  good,  is  our  daily  duty.  When, 
indeed,  it  is  seen  to  be  the  will  of  God,  by  the  pining 
sickness  or  the  sudden  apoplexy,  by  events  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  that  we  should  depart  this 
life,  the  Christian  will  feel  submission  to  be  a  primary 
duty,  and  will  rejoice  in  the  near  prospect  of  seeing, 
by  his  unembodied  spirit,  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  He 
will  be  conscious  that  his  work  upon  earth  is  done, 
and  his  soul  will  gladly  enter  into  its  holy  and  happy 
rest. 

But  the  deliberate  suicide  detaches  Inmself  horn,  his 
place  in  human  society,  and  dictates,  as  it  were,  to  his 
Maker  when  his  means  and  opportunities  to  be  useful 
shall  end.  He  discharges  himself  from  his  impera- 
tive duties,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  dismissed.  Some, 
no  doubt,  have  justified  to  themselves  their  nefarious 
contemplations  by  saying,  "  My  life  is  no  way  useful ; 
it  is  not  worth  preserving."  But  what  is  this  but  to 
declare  that  their  lives  have  not  been  what  they  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man ;  and  that 
therefore  they  of  all  others  are  the  most  unprepared 
to  render  their  account  as  to  how  they  have  hitherto 
answered  the  purposes  of  life  ? 

Why  do  we  abhor  the  crime  of  the  murderer,  but 
because  he  deprives  the  wife  of  a  husband,  the  child 
of  a  parent,  and  society,  it  may  be,  of  one  of  its  useful 
agents ;  or  perhaps  drives  an  unprepared  soul  unex- 
pectedly into  eternity,  and  cuts  short  his  day  of  grace  ? 
But  how  much  more  criminal  is  he  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man,  of  holy  angels  and  abandoned  devils,  who 
deliberates  how  he  may  most  conveniently  and  oppor- 
tunely do  all  this  mischief  towards  his  own  near  and 
dear  relations  and  connexions  1  He  or  she  may 
perhaps  have  parents,  aged  parents,  whose  few  remain- 
ing days  may  be  greatly  comforted  by  the  industry,  or 
at  all  events  by  the  continued  love  and  kind  atten- 
tions, of  a  son  or  a  daughter.  Are  their  grey  hairs  to 
be  brought,  by  the  v^icked  act  of  their  own  child,  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave  ?  Does  the  command  with  a 
promise,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land,"  mean  nothing  ? 
Or,  are  a  wife  and  children  to  be  made  a  widow  and 
orphans  through  a  father's  wilful  act  of  self-destruc- 
tion ?  Are  they  to  be  deserted  and  left  to  the  wide 
world,  no  longer  to  enjoy  a  husband's  or  a  father's 
care,  and  perhaps  sink  into  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
only  because  he  wickedly  abdicates  his  place  and  duty  ? 
Are  they  to  be  tempted  to  execrate  the  unkindness  of 
a  parent  in  depriving  them  of  a  shield  and  shelter 
against  the  pelting  storms  of  a  vricked  world  ?     A 


parent  deserving  tlie  name  will  be  glad  to  live  as  long 
as  it  shall  please  God,  that  he  may  bring  up  his 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
and  preserve  them  by  his  precept  and  example  from 
those  evil  and  designing  persons  by  whom  unprotected 
youth  are  daily  ensnared.  Are  not  children's  minds 
to  be  formed  to  godliness  ?  are  they  not  to  be  advised, 
admonished,  restrained,  by  parental  mildness  and 
authority  ?  will  they  not  long  need  it  ?  Can  a  parent, 
then,  be  better  employed  than  in  the  continued  dis- 
charge of  these  duties  1 

Say  that  neither  wife,  nor  children,  nor  parents, 
belong  to  any  one's  special  care,  are  there  no  relations 
of  any  kind  and  degree  ?  no  intimate  friends,  to  whom, 
in  some  respect  or  other,  a  conti7iued  life  of  health  and 
industry  may  not  be  useful  ?  Are  there  none  ignorant 
that  a  leisure-man  may,  by  his  gifts  or  his  time,  in- 
struct in  the  way  of  salvation?  no  poor  that  his  for- 
tune or  his  earnings  may  not  more  or  less  relieve?  no 
society  that  would  be  glad  of  the  assistance  of  honesty, 
honour, and  discretion,  in  its  management?  no  clients 
to  whom  he  might  continue  the  confidential  adviser, 
and  of  whom  he  may  have  already  received  abundant 
remuneration  for  his  past  services  ?  Are  these  to  be 
left  in  the  midst  of  all  their  legal  difficulties  and  ex- 
penses, and  the  office  of  maintaining  the  suitor's 
rights  to  devolve  upon  persons  hitherto  strangers  to 
their  concerns  ?  Are  there  no  medical  cases  in  which 
the  patients  would  need,  and  be  glad  of,  the  exercise 
of  the  superior  skill  with  which  God  may  have  invested 
the  physician  for  his  neighbour's  benefit  ? 

Let  no  man  say  he  is  so  poor,  or  so  obscure,  that 
he  can  be  of  no  service  to  any  one  ;  for  he  may  yet  be 
an  instrument,  a  valuable  instrument,  in  the  hand  of 
Providence,  for  aught  he  can  tell,  in  saving  and  pro- 
longing a  life  of  eminent  usefulness  from  somie  im- 
pending danger ;  and  thus  the  poorest  and  most  for- 
lorn may  become  the  means  of  abundant  benefits  to 
society.  Was  not  the  little  captive  in  Naaman's  house 
the  means  of  curing  a  leprosy,  and  honouring  the 
God  of  Israel  ?  While  any  man  has  a  living  hand  to 
stretch  forth  to  the  help  of  another,  or  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  give  useful  advice,  he  has  no  right  to  say 
but,  poor  as  he  is,  that  his  hand  or  his  head  may  be- 
come a  blessing  to  many.  He,  therefore,  that  by  hi« 
own  act  divests  himself  of  the  means  of  usefulness, 
covers  his  departing  spirit  with  incalculable  guilt. 

The  suicidal  act  is  a  grievous  offence  against  society 
in  this  also,  that  it  presents  a  very  dreadful  example, 
which  is  liable  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
sponding; and  thus  one  sinner  may  destroy  much 
good.  Every  man  ought  to  be  a  pattern  of  patient 
and  holy  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  for  the  direc- 
tion and  comfort  of  others.  The  patient  Job's  example 
is  referred  to  by  St.  James :  "  Ye  have  heard  of  the 
patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord  ; 
how  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  great  mercy." 
But  the  unhappy  persons  to  whom  we  allude  despise 
mercy  in  God's  way  of  bestowing  it,  and  set  an  ex- 
ample of  the  most  nefarious  rashness  and  rebellion 
against  God. 

No  man  or  woman  has  a  just  right  to  do  any  thing 
that  all  other  persons,  in  like  circumstances,  may  not 
lawfully  do.  But  if  every  man  who  has  defrauded  his 
master,   or  committed   any  other  crime,    and  fears 
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detection — {(every  man  who  has  fallen  from  an  emi- 
nence in  society,  and  met  with  some  mortification  to 
his  pride,  ov  fears  he  shall  meet  it — \i  every  man  who 
finds  he  has  made  a  had  bargain — \i  every  man  in  debt 
and  distress,  were  to  dismiss  his  spirit,  by  his  own 
deliberate  act,  to  the  vast  untried  eternity,  our  land 
would  indeed  be  an  Aceldama,  a  field  of  blood  ;  and  our 
nation  would  become  worse  than  savage,  destitute  of 
all  those  ties  of  love  and  confidence  that  now  are  the 
cements  of  society.  But  if  it  is  lawful  for  one,  it  would 
he  lawful  for  all  in  like  circumstances;  and  were  it 
general,  it  would  tend  to  the  derangement  of  all  social 
ties  and  comforts. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  many  poor  and 
ignorant  persons,  by  the  example  of  some  few  of  their 
superiors  who  have  committed  suicide,  have  dismissed 
their  souls  to  perdition  upon  the  illusive  presumption 
of  the  innocency  of  self-murder.  Obscure  individuals 
follow  the  direful  steps  of  some  persons  with  a  hoped- 
for  impunity,  because  they  were  eminent  for  high 
station  or  literary  talent.  Thus  the  more  frequently 
the  mischief  is  committed,  the  less  horror  seems  to 
attach  to  the  details  of  it.  This  increases  the  number 
of  examples,  and  every  example  adds  to  the  accumu- 
lated and  baneful  influence. 

That  persons  of  high  rank  and  classical  attainment 
have  committed  this  awful  deed  (whether  sane  or  in- 
sane, is  not  now  the  question),  is  but  a  sorry  argument 
to  induce  a  man  to  rush  from  a  present  distress  to  a 
misery  that,  for  aught  he  can  tell,  may  be  interminable  ; 
to  leave  a  present  state,  where  wrongs  viay  soon  be 
repaired,  and  even  heavy  troubles  may  soon  be  allevi- 
ated, to  enter  on  another  condition  of  existence,  where 
a  mistake  in  doing  so  will  be  irreparable.  Besides, 
before  the  high  station  and  great  talents  of  suicides 
are  thought  any  justification  in  this  deadly  case,  we 
ought  at  least  to  inquire,  v/hether  the  talents  of  the 
departed  sinners  had  been  exercised  especially  and 
seriously  on  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  subjects  ; 
on  subjects  relating  to  our  duty  to  God,  and  the  state 
that  the  spirits  of  good  and  bad  men  enter  upon 
at  death  ;  on  subjects  connected  with  the  topic 
before  us,  relating  to  the  conscious  mind  and  its 
future  destination,  its  responsibility  and  indefinite 
duration  ?  Have  they  read  attentively  and  with 
reverence  the  holy  Scriptures,  with  a  desire,  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  to  please  God  ?  Have 
they  seriously  weighed  the  abundant  evidence  of 
their  Divine  authority,  if  they  have  indulged  doubts 
upon  the  subject?  Have  they  devoutly  and  regularly 
set  a  good  example  to  poor  and  rich  in  attending  the 
means  of  grace  and  knowledge  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
and  in  giving  to  divine  worship  exclusively  some  part 
of  their  time  ?  Have  they  been  benevolent  to  the . 
poor  and  distressed  ?  Have  they  reasoned  and  reflected 
on  man's  natural  obligation  and  enjoined  duty  to  love 
and  serve  his  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strength,  and  to  do  all  the  good  he  can  to 
his  fellow- creatures?  Have  these  talented  persons 
who  have  committed  suicide,  or  who  apologise  for 
it,  meditated  with  humility  on  that  sinful  condition 
of  our  nature  which  has  subjected  us  to  maiiy  occa- 
sions of  vexation  and  sorrow,  and  with  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  "  unspeakable  gift"  of  Jesus  Christ  to  die 
for  sin,  to  restore  pardon  and  peace  to  the  soul,  and 


to  introduce  truly  religious  minds  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  who  patiently  wait  all  the  days  of  their  ap- 
pointed time  until  their  chaiige  come  ?  Have  these 
lawyers,  philosophers,  chemists,  engineers,  eminent 
in  their  several  professions,  soberly  reasoned  from 
the  holy  Scriptures  on  the  fitness  and  necessity  of 
the  promised  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  aid  our 
infirmities,  to  illumine  what  is  dark,  to  sanctify  what 
is  unholy,  and  to  comfort  us  imder  the  troubles  inci- 
dent to  our  mortal  condition?  Unless  men  of  great 
genius  and  ability  have  employed  a  due  portion  of 
their  time  and  abilities  on  these  subjects,  their  own 
self-destruction,  or  their  apologies  for  that  of  others, 
is  no  more  an  argument  in  its  defence  with  sober, 
thinking  men,  than  the  defence  of  the  practice  in 
the  mouths  of  the  most  illiterate  and  profligate.  Who 
would  throw  himself  from  a  lofty  precipice  because  a 
skilful  lawyer  should  say  there  was  no  danger  ? 

The  increase  of  knowledge  and  practical  science  is 
a  vast  benefit  to  nations  and  individuals ;  but  what  can 
a  man  acquire  equal  in  value  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  ?  what  ought  a  man  to  deprecate  in  comparison 
to  the  anger  of  his  Maker  ?  Where  every  thing  is 
attended  to  but  the  main  personal  concern,  the  at- 
tainment of  everlasting  happiness,  can  we  wonder, 
when  such  men  are  grievously  distressed,  and  the  love 
of  life  does  not  counteract  it,  tiiat  they  commit  this 
horrible  crime?  The  great  abilities  of  these  agents 
of  evil  to  themselves  can  answer  no  purpose  in  cases 
to  which  they  have  never  been  judiciously  applied. 
What  have  researches  in  chemistry  and  geology,  and 
philosophical  and  anatomical  conversations  on  the 
Sunday  —  what  have  preparations  on  that  holy  day 
for  the  professional  business  of  the  other  six— what 
has  incessant  reading  on  every  subject  but  scriptural 
and  religious  ones,  to  do  with  causing  a  man  to  honour 
God  and  submit  to  his  will,  and  in  preparing  his  soul 
for  death  and  eternity ;  or  in  forming  examples  which 
any  wise  man  would  dare  to  follow,  in  a  case  so  essen- 
tially connected  with  eternal  happiness  or  misery? 

*'  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 
and  the  knov/ledge  of  the  holy  is  understanding." 
"  Them  that  honour  me,"  saith  God,  "  I  will  honour; 
but  they  that  despise  me  shall  he  lightly  esteemed." 
Occasionally  indeed,  it  may  have  happened,  that  a 
person  who  has  attended  public  worship,  and  even 
somewhat  regularly,  has  been  left  to  commit  the 
dreadful  deed  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper ;  and 
if  such  persons  had  not  become  absolutely  insane, 
which  is  mostly  the  case,  it  can  only  be  said,  that  the 
preaching  they  might  have  heard  had  not  its  proper 
and  legitimate  effect  upon  their  hearts  in  warning  or 
in  comforting  them.  Such  persons  had  not  the  essence 
of  godliness  in  their  minds.  But  probably,  in  far 
more  than  ninety  cases  in  the  hundred,  suicide  is 
committed  by  those  only  who  absent  themselves  en- 
tirely, or  almost  entirely,  from  public  worship  —  by 
those  who  habitually  travel  or  ramble,  or  prosecute 
their  callings,  on  the  Lord's  day  —  by  those  who  are 
consummately  ignorant  of  both  the  law  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  God,  and  live  in  violation  of  both.  These,  hy 
having  no  reverence  fbr  religion,  and  no  serious  concern 
about  their  future  state,  have  no  truly  religious  re- 
sources of  consolation  under  any  of  the  accumulations 
of  worldly  anxiety.    They  are  like  vessels  in  a  stormy 
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sea,  with  an  horrible  darkness  around  them,  with- 
out compass  or  rudder.  They  have  thought  but  little, 
if  at  all,  about  the  God  of  all  comfort,  and  less  of  his 
providential  care ;  and  now,  in  their  extremity,  they 
have  too  little  knowledge  of  his  gracious  directions 
to  cast  themselves  on  his  mercy  and  protection.  They 
have  perhaps,  in  health,  treated  the  promises  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  consolations  and  guidance  as  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  now,  when  nothing  else  seems  availing, 
these  influences  are  not  even  prayed  for,  and  there- 
fore only  are  they  not  bestowed ;  and  the  burden 
of  the  real  or  supposed  trouble,  by  the  habit  which 
the  mind  has  formed  of  always  thinking  upon  it,  has 
become  intolerable.  In  such  cases,  the  declarations 
of  God  by  Solomon  are  awfully  verified :  *'  Because  I 
called,  and  ye  refused  ;  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  and 
no  man  regarded ;  but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my 
counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof:  I  also  will 
laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when  your  fear 
Cometh ;  when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon 
you." 

I  shall  conclude  this  very  solemn  subject  with  one  or 
two  observations. 

A  firm  belief  in  the  truths  of  revelation  is  essentially 
requisite  to  an  enjoyment  of  quietness  and  hope  under 
the  troubles  and  disquietudes  of  life,  and  in  the  pro- 
spect of  nature's  dissolution.     Man  is  the  subject  of 
trouble,  because  he  is  a  sinner ;  but  the  Gospel  brings 
peace  to  him  who   embraces   its  doctrines  with  his 
whole  heart.     "  In  the  world,"  said  Christ  to  his  own 
disciples,   "  in  the   world  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ; 
but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world;  in 
ME  ye  shall  have  peace."     The  Gospel  contains  ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  promises,  suited  to  illumine 
the  Christian's  path  through  great  troubles  and  aftlic- 
tions.      He  has   an   assured  hope   that  "  all  things, 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,   to 
them  that  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose." 
When  crossing  the  dark  morass  of  death,  it  proclaims, 
to  the  joy  of  his  soul,  "  Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee ;  be 
not  dismayed,  I  am  thy  God."     Resting  his  soul  upon 
the  loving-kindness   of  his  God,  though,  as  to  this 
world,  things  may  be  gloomy  within  him  and  around 
liim,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  can  say,  "  Though 
I  walk  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  thou  wilt  revive  me  ; 
thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thine  hands  against  the  wrath 
of  mine  enemies,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  save  me." 
"Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning."     Let  the  words  of  holy  Scripture  dwell 
in  us  in  all  wisdom ;  let  us  use  the  Bible  as  the  light  to 
our  feet,  and  the  lamp  to  our  paths,  and  it  will  guide 
us  in  the  way  of  peace ;  let  us  seek  guidance  from 
its  holy  and  salutary  precepts,  and  help  against  the 
temptations   that  may   assault   us ;   let  us  seek  the 
assistance  of  the  divine  Spirit  to  work  in  us  to  will 
and  to  do, — and  then  our  light  will  not  set  in  dark- 
ness, but  shine  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

In  the  exercise  of  sincere  prayer,  we  must  watch 
against  the  first  occasions  of  those  causes  of  excessive 
sorrow  which  have  been  enumerated — against  anger, 
pride,  and  scepticism.  Endeavour  to  enjoy  the  world 
and  its  good  things  without  an  inordinate  attachment 
to  any  of  them. 

If  affliction  arise  from  a  consciousness  of  some 
grievous  sin  we  have  committed,  it  may  be  alleviated 


by  unburdening  the  mind  to  some  judicious  and 
confidential  friend.  This  is  often  a  great  relief  to  a 
troubled  heart :  "  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another, 
and  pray  one  for  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed" 
(James,  v.  16).  We  should  take  care  not  to  burden 
the  conscience  with  wilful  sin ;  for  that  is  always  the 
parent  of  great  sorrow.  We  should  sympathise  with 
those  under  mental  affliction ;  and  pray  for  them,  that 
their  sorrows  may  be  soothed,  and  their  minds  less 
irritated,  and  that  peace  may  be  restored  to  them. 

Of  whatever  sort  may  be  our  troubles,  we  must 
watch  against  a  murmuring  and  complaining  temper, 
remembering  what  multitudes  of  our  fellow-creatures 
are  far  greater  sufferers  than  ourselves.  We  should 
meditate  often  on  the  love,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
patient  and  holy  example  of  Christ,  who,  when  he 
suffered  as  man,  committed  himself  to  the  care  of 
Him  who  judgeth  righteously,  and  who  has  herein 
set  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps. 

Finally, — take,  as  a  most  complete  contrast  to  the 
awful  state  of  mind  that  has  been  adverted  to,  the  holy 
exultation  of  St.  Paul.  In  the  prospect  of  being  put 
to  death  by  Nero  only  for  being  a  Christian,  he 
exclaims,  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  Judge 
will  give  unto  me  at  that  day  ;  and  not  unto  me  only, 
but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing." 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR: 

^  pennon, 

By  the  Rev.  David  Aitchison,  M.A. 
Minister  of  Christ's  Church,  Glasgow.* 
John,  x.  1G. 
"  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold : 
them  also   I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my 
voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shep- 
herd." 

Of  the  various  titles  assumed  by  the  Son  of 
God,  none  conveys  to  our  minds  a  more 
delightful  and  true  idea  of  his  character  than 
that  of  a  shepherd,  whose  occupation  is  to 
tend  the  most  harmless,  helpless,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  useful  of  animals.  In 
eastern  countries,  where  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  in  numerous  flocks  and 
herds,  the  office  of  shepherd  is  one  of  great 
responsibility,  especially  as  those  countries 
are  infested  with  wild  beasts,  and  conse- 
quently the  greatest  care  is  requisite  to  guard 
the  sheep  from  danger.  We  are  told,  that 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  the  shep- 
herds abiding  in  the  field  of  Bethlehem,  keep- 
ing watch  over  their  flock  by  night.  To  the 
shepherd  it  not  only  belongs  to  watch  his 
flock  ;  he  must  also  lead  them  to  safe  and 
wholesome  pasture.  "  To  him/'  says  our  Lord, 
*'  the  porter  openeth  ;  and  the  sheep  hear  his 
voice :    and   he   calleth    his    own    sheep    by 

*  Preached  at  the  opening  of  Christ  Church,  Glasgow,  chiefly 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  poor  Episcopalians. 
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name,  and  leadeth  them  out.  And  when  he 
putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before 
them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him :  for  they 
know  his  voice."  Allusion  is  here  made  to 
the  practice  of  eastern  shepherds  going  before 
their  sheep  when  they  lead  them  from  the 
field  to  pasture. 

Not  only  does  Jesus  call  himself  a  Shep- 
herd, and  the  good  Shepherd;  he  also  re- 
ceived the  same  title  from  the  ancient 
prophets:  thus  Isaiah  (xl.  11),  says  of  him, 
"  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd: 
he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and 
carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently 
lead  those  that  are  with  young."  And  Jere- 
miah (xxxi.  10),  "  He  that  scattered  Israel 
will  gather  him,  and  keep  him,  as  a  shepherd 
doth  his  flock."  And  Ezekiel  (xxxiv.  14), 
"  I  will  feed  them  in  a  good  pasture,  and 
upon  the  high  mountains  of  Israel  shall  their 
fold  be  :  there  shall  they  lie  in  a  good  fold, 
and  in  a  fat  pasture  shall  they  feed  upon  the 
mountains  of  Israel.  I  will  feed  my  flock, 
and  I  will  cause  them  to  lie  down,  saith 
the  Lord  God."  And  the  Psalmist  also  de- 
clares (xxiii.  1,  2),  "  The  Lord  is  my  shep- 
herd ;  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me 
to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  :  he  leadeth 
me  beside  the  still  waters ;"  and,  in 
Psalm  Ixxx.,  "  Give  ear,  O  Shepherd  of 
Israel,  thou  that  leadest  Joseph  like  a 
flock  :  thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cheru- 
bims."  St.  Paul  calls  him  "  the  great  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep  ;"  and  St.  Peter,  *'  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls  ;"  and  also 
"  the  chief  Shepherd."  How  beautiful  and 
affecting  are  all  these  descriptions  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  ;  and  how  consola- 
tory are  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself, — 
"  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of 
this  fold :  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they 
shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one 
fold,  and  one  shepherd." 

The  Christian  Church  at  one  time  pre- 
sented the  goodly  spectacle  of  brethren  dwell- 
ing together  in  unity ;  when  the  followers  of 
Jesus  were  as  one  flock,  and  their  clergy  as 
one  shepherd  ;  and  there  was  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of 
all.  That  golden  age  has  ceased,  those  happy 
days  have  departed,  that  unity  is  broken, 
the  universal  Church  is  divided,  and  the 
flock  of  the  Shepherd  are  scattered  abroad. 
Diverse  faiths  and  diverse  baptisms  have 
succeeded.  When  that  unity  shall  be  re- 
stored, is  known  only  to  Him  from  whom  no 
secrets  are  hid.  We  can  hardly  expect  to 
see  it  on  this  side  the  grave ;  and  to  speculate 
upon  it  is  but  an  unprofitable  employment. 

It  becomes  those,  however,  to  whom  the 
chief  Shepherd  hath  deputed  the  office  of 
pastor,  to  watch  with  anxious  solicitude  the 


flocks  committed  to  their  care.  It  is  their 
bounden  duty  not  only  to  guard  them  from 
every  danger,  but  also  to  feed  them  with 
nourishing  spiritual  food,  lest  they  perish, 
and  their  souls  be  required  at  their  hands.  If 
the  duties  of  a  shepherd  of  sheep  be  so  ardu- 
ous, of  what  surpassing  importance  are  the 
duties  of  a  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ ! — 
duties  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken  or  care- 
lessly performed;  nay,  more,  which  no  man 
who  hath  respect  unto  his  eternal  interests 
will  dare  to  neglect.  Who  is  sufficient  to 
perform  them?  No  one,  indeed,  can  per- 
form them  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  even  the  most  painstaking  will 
fall  infinitely  short  of  the  example  set  him 
by  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our 
souls. 

When  we  contemplate  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  and  his  holy  apostles,  we  may  almost 
shrink  from  attempting  an  imitation.  But  if 
we  do  set  our  hands  to  the  plough,  woe  be 
unto  us  if  we  turnback!  If  we  ascend  the 
watch-tower,  woe  be  unto  us  if  we  sleep 
on  our  posts!  The  office  of  pastor  or  shep- 
herd, for  they  mean  the  same  thing,  —  or, 
in  other  words,  of  a  minister  of  Christ  and 
steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God, — is  per- 
haps the  most  important  which  any  man  can 
undertake.  He  is  not  merely  a  preacher, 
employed  to  deliver  weekly  a  discourse ; 
this  is  the  least  important  part  of  his  duty. 
He  is  a  person  entrusted  with  the  scriptural, 
and  even  temporal  care,  of  various  ranks  and 
ages  ;  and  this  care,  this  overseeing,  can  no 
more  be  confined  to  one  day  of  the  week, 
than  the  care  of  a  flock  of  sheep  can  be 
limited  to  one  day.  Were  the  Christian 
pastor  to  confine  his  instruction  to  the  Lord's 
day,  his  people  might  be  ignorant,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  religion  ;  or,  mingling  as  they 
must  do  continually  with  people  of  unsound 
doctrine  or  of  wicked  life,  they  might  either 
become  polluted  by  vice,  or  tainted  with 
dangerous  heresies.  "  I  am  the  good  Shep- 
herd," says  our  Saviour,  *'  and  know  my 
sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine."  So  must 
every  pastor  ;  he  must  be  personally  acquaint- 
ed, if  possible,  with  the  whole  of  his  flock, 
and  they  must  be  acquainted  with  their 
pastor.  In  cities,  where  parishes  are  exten- 
sive and  populous,  and  even  in  congregations 
unconnected  with  a  parish,  this  is  a  diflScult 
task;  still,  it  may  in  some  degree  be  accom- 
plished by  great  exertion  ;  and  though,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  clergyman  can- 
not do  all  that  he  would,  he  must  not, 
alarmed  by  the  amount  of  labour,  cease  to 
do  any  thing.  His  duty  is  daily  to  visit  and 
make  himself  acquainted  with  his  flock  ;  and 
whenever  he  has  sheep,  though  nominally  of 
his  fold,  yet  who  virtually  are  without,  as  they 
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never  attend  upon  the  public  ministrations 
of  the  Church, — them  also  he  must  bring,  that 
they  may  hear  his  voice.  He  must  leave  the 
ninety-nine,  and  go  in  quest  of  the  solitary 
wanderer ;  he  must,  by  persuasion  or  re- 
proof, endeavour  to  reclaim  even  one  erring 
sheep ;  and  if  haply  he  succeed,  happy  is  he, 
and  he  shall  greatly  rejoice  ;  and  likewise  joy 
shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
eth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  per- 
sons that  need  no  repentance.  He  must  go  into 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in 
the  poor  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt  and 
the  blind  ;  ay,  he  must  go  into  the  highways 
and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come,  that 
the  house  of  God  may  be  filled  —  compel 
them,  not  by  violence  or  persecution,  but  by 
kindness,  by  argument,  and  by  affectionate 
entreaty.  Thus  it  is  he  shall  obey  the  com- 
mands and  imitate  the  example  of  the  ever- 
lasting Shepherd  of  the  Christian  fold,  who 
desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather 
that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and 
live.  What  occupation  more  delightful, 
what  vocation  more  exalted,  than  that  w^hich 
the  Son  of  God  himself  exercised,  and  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  ever  —  to  be  the  heralds  of 
peace  from  heaven,  the  messengers  of  good- 
will towards  men,  to  be  instruments  em- 
ployed in  the  spiritual  harvest,  the  shep- 
herds to  watch  over  the  flock  of  Christ ;  to 
be  the  ministers,  not  of  a  temporal,  but  of  an 
eternal  Sovereign  ;  to  be  the  stewards,  not  of 
worldly  possessions,  but  of  the  treasures  of 
the  King  of  kings,  the  unspeakable  mysteries 
of  the  most  holy  sacraments.  And  we  must 
reflect,  brethren,  on  whose  shoulders  this 
heavy  weight  of  honour  is  placed,  to  whom 
this  pearl  of  great  price  is  entrusted,  to  what 
hands  the  pastoral  staff  is  committed,  even 
to  men  of  like  passions  with  yourselves,  to 
weak  and  erring  mortals,  loaded  with  infirmi- 
ties and  prone  to  evil, — for,  alas !  no  Chris- 
tian minister,  whether  bishop,  presbyter,  or 
deacon,  has  any  pretension  to  infallibility  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  must  daily  feel  his  in- 
sufficiency, his  incapacity  for  so  great  a 
charge,  and  the  very  sense  of  his  weakness 
should  add  to  his  humility  ;  he  should  be  a 
stranger  to  pride,  and,  like  his  Master,  he 
should  be  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  Being 
duly  impressed  with  the  sanctity,  the  dignity, 
and  the  great  responsibility  of  his  office,  the 
Christian  pastor  must  take  heed  to  his  doc- 
trine, lest  he  mislead  the  ignorant  by  his 
errors.  **  It  must  needs  be,"  says  our  Sa- 
viour, "  that  offences  come ;  and  woe  unto 
that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh." 
*'  For  there  must  be  also  heresies  among 
you,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  that  they  which  are 
ftpproved  may  be  made  manifest  among  you." 


And  St.  Peter, — "  But  there  were  false  pro- 
phets also  among  the  people,  even  as  there 
shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who  pri- 
vily shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even 
denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and 
bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction. 
And  many  shall  follow  their  pernicious  ways, 
by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of  truth  shall  be 
evil  spoken  of.  And  through  covetousness 
shall  they  with  feigned  v/ords  make  merchan- 
dise of  you:  whose  judgment  now  of  a  long 
time  lingereth  not,  and  their  damnation 
slumbereth  not."  The  prudent  pastor,  there- 
fore, fearing  lest  he  should  bring  in  damna- 
ble heresies,  will  be  exceedingly  cautious  in 
whatever  he  either  delivers  from  the  pulpit 
or  teaches  in  private;  remembering  the  advice 
of  Solomon,  *'  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth, 
and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any 
thing  before  God ;  for  God  is  in  heaven,  and 
thou  upon  earth :  therefore  let  thy  words  be 
few."  He  will  devote  the  most  grave  andminute 
consideration  to  the  instruction  he  gives  to 
his  flock,  and  will  be  more  attentive  to  the 
soundness  of  his  doctrine  than  to  rhetorical 
flourishes,  and  passages  of  eloquent  oratory, 
charming  to  the  ear,  though  sometimes  poi- 
sonous to  the  soul ;  and  in  treating  of  the 
obscure  and  difficult  passages  of  Scripture, 
he  will  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  opinions 
of  divines  distinguished  for  their  talent  and 
profound  theological  knowledge;  and  he  will 
strictly  abide  by  the  doctrines  held  and  in- 
culcated by  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs. 
These  precautions  are  the  more  necessary  in 
these  days  of  laxity  of  principle,  when  spe- 
culative opinions  in  divinity  so  much  abound, 
when  novelty  is  preferred  to  the  orthodox  and 
catholic  faith,  and  when  men  delight  to  for- 
sake the  old  paths,  and  cut  out  new  ways  as 
their  fancies  dictate.  The  faithful  pastor 
will  always  bear  in  mind  from  whom  he  hath 
received  his  commission,  and  to  whom  he 
must  render  an  account  of  his  stewardship: 
he  will  therefore  be  careful  how  he  executes 
his  trust,  how  he  employs  his  talent ;  he  will 
boldly  follow  the  advice  of  St.  Paul  to  Timo- 
thy :  "  I  charge  thee,  therefore,  before  God, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  and 
his  kingdom,  preach  the  word  ;  be  instant 
in  season,  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke, 
exhort  v/ith  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine. 
For  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  not  en- 
dure sound  doctrine  ;  but  after  their  own  lusts 
shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having 
itching  ears.  And  they  shall  turn  away  their 
ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto 
fables."  He  will  never  cut  and  carve  out  of 
the  word  of  God  doctrines  pleasing  to  his 
flock,  neither  will  he  withhold  doctrines  un- 
palatable to  them.     He  will  not  consult  what 
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the  world  may  think  expedient  to  preach  ; 
he  will  never  add  to,  nor  diminish  aught  from, 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and 
contained  in  the  pages  of  inspiration.  This 
halting  between  two  opinions  ;  this  endeavour 
to  serve  God  and  mammon ;  this  attempt  to 
cling  to  the  Lord  with  one  hand,  and  to  Baal 
with  the  other, — may  for  a  little  time  succeed, 
but  it  must  ultimately  fail :  like  the  house 
founded  on  sand,  it  may  endure  till  the  rain 
descendeth,  and  the  flood  cometh,  and  the 
winds  blow  ;  when  it  shall  fall,  and  great  shall 
be  the  fall  thereof.  No  ;  he  must  imitate 
the  uncompromising  preaching  of  all  the  pro- 
phets, of  the  Baptist  John,  who,  regardless  of 
consequences,  fearlessly  rebuked  the  tyrant 
Herod,  and  died  a  martyr  to  the  truth.  He 
must  follow  the  example  of  his  Redeemer 
and  the  holy  apostles  ;  he  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  Never  did  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity  for  one  instant  shrink  from 
declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God  ;  and  their 
ministry  was  blessed. 

Such,  brethren,  are  some  of  the  duties 
which  belong  to  the  pastoral  office.  There 
are  others  which  a  Christian  pastor  m.ust  per- 
form, though  not  of  a  public  kind,  yet  of 
infinite  importance.  The  very  name  of  pas- 
tor, or  shepherd,  is  so  definite,  that  it  hardly 
seems  to  require  any  explanation.  Even  in 
this  country,  where  attacks  upon  flocks  of 
sheep  are  of  rare  occurrence,  great  attention 
is  requisite.  On  the  hills  especially,  shep- 
herds (or  herds,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland) 
are  constantly  watching  them,  to  see  that  no 
mischief  befalls  them,  and  that  they  do  not 
stray  beyond  the  marches,  which  are  often 
indistinctly  marked  ;  and  in  winter  and  spring 
their  labour  is  greatly  increased.  To  these 
duties  correspond  the  private  parochial  super- 
intendence, the  daily  intercourse  with  some 
portion  of  the  flock,  as  well  of  the  whole  as 
of  the  sick, — to  use  a  plain  expression,  a  sort 
o£  f  re-side  preaching,  which  is  often  more 
efficacious  than  pulpit  preaching.  Would  it 
do  for  a  physician  to  go  to  an  infirmary  filled 
with  persons  labouring  under  a  vast  variety 
of  diseases,  and  content  himself  with  deliver- 
ing a  lecture  daily  on  some  one  disease  ? 
No ;  he  must  investigate  the  case  of  each 
individual  patient ;  he  must  feel  the  pulse, 
and  examine  the  various  symptoms ;  and 
having  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, then  prescribe  the  proper  medicines. 
So  must  the  physician  of  souls  ;  he  must, 
by  private,  social  conversation,  find  out  the 
besetting  sins  of  his  flock,  and  endeavour  to 
correct  them  ;  he  must  ascertain  on  what 
subjects  they  are  ignorant,  and  give  them 
instruction;  he  must  bring  back  the  wan- 
derers, rebuke  the  unruly,  encourage  the 
well-doing,  and  assist  the  young  and  inex- 


perienced by  his  counsel  and  advice.  Thus 
will  he  be,  in  a  manner,  the  father  of  his 
people  ;  and  he  will  say  of  his  flock,  what  his 
Lord  and  Master  said  of  his  disciples,  "  Be- 
hold my  mother  and  my  brethren ;  for  who- 
soever shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and 
sister,  and  mother." 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  public 
and  private  duties  attached  to  the  ministe- 
rial office.  And  who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ?  who,  knowing  the  frailties  and  in- 
firmities of  human  nature,  will  venture  to 
undertake  them,  trusting  to  his  own  natural 
strength  ?  He  must  entirely  depend  upon 
God  to  support  and  sustain  him  in  his 
earthly  ministry,  and  he  will  not  leave 
him  comfortless.  As  the  minister  has  many 
duties  to  perform  to  his  flock,  so  his  flock  have 
many  to  discharge  towards  their  minister. 
"  Verily,  verily,"  says  our  Saviour,  "  I  say 
unto  you,  he  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  send, 
receiveth  me  ;  and  he  that  receiveth  me,  re- 
ceiveth Him  that  sent  me."  It  behoves  a 
Christian  flock  to  reverence  their  pastor,  not 
for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
who  sent  him.  They  should  therefore  wait 
humbly  on  his  ministry,  with  a  gentle,  teach- 
able disposition.  They  should  come  to 
church,  not  from  a  desire  to  criticise  this  or 
that  expression  in  a  sermon,  but  to  benefit 
from  the  instruction  therein  contained  ;  and 
should  any  passage  occur  to  them,  either  in  a 
sermon  or  in  the  course  of  their  reading,  which 
they  do  not  fully  comprehend,  they  should 
ask  their  minister  to  explain  it.  We  would 
not  affirm  that  the  opinion  of  any  minister  is 
infallible ;  but  surely  it  is  proper  that  the 
congregation  should  pay  some  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  the  minister  appointed  to 
instruct  them,  and  frequently  refer  to  him 
for  advice.  Were  this  plan  generally  adopted ; 
were  the  pastor  and  his  flock  to  live  together 
in  such  harmony  and  spiritual  intercourse  ; 
were  religion  to  form  the  chain  which  bound 
them  together, — all  would  be  profited.  The 
minister  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
necessities  of  his  flock  ;  and  the  flock,  by 
frequently  asking  questions  about  the  Scrip- 
tures during  the  friendly  visit  of  their  pastor, 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  instruction 
which  is  more  profitable  than  any  which  is 
conveyed  merely  by  a  sermon.  And  the 
poor  would  feel  that  there  is  one  at  least  who 
takes  an  interest  in  their  welfare- — one  friendly 
ear  open  to  listen  to  their  tales  of  misfor- 
tune—  one  voice  ready  to  administer  com- 
fort and  consolation  in  sorrow,  need,  sick- 
ness, or  any  other  kind  of  adversity.  There 
are  many  situations  in  life  in  which  a  man 
may  receive  greater  honour  and  outward 
respect  from  men*     Far  happier,  however,  ia 
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the  pastor  who  lives  In  the  affections  of  his 
flock;  he  cares  not  for  the  short-lived  popu- 
larity which  rank  or  affluence  procures  ;  he 
dwells  among  his  own  people.  His  hearty 
desire  is,  so  to  fit  and  prepare  them  here  on 
earth,  that  they  may  be  admitted  into  those 
heavenly  mansions  prepared  for  the  righte- 
ous ;  and  his  greatest  grief  is  to  see  the  sheep 
of  his  fold  led  captive  by  sin. 

You,  my  Christian  brethren,  are  a  portion 
of  the  flock  of  Christ  committed  to  my  pas- 
toral superintendence.  We  have  now,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  taken  possession  of  a 
temple  for  his  service  and  worship.  By  the 
providence  of  God  many  have  been  brought 
to  be  regular  attendants  on  the  ministry  in 
this  place.  There  are  many  still  remaining 
amid  the  dense  population  of  this»city,  nomi- 
nally members,  indeed,  of  our  Church,  but 
who  have  ceased  to  wait  on  her  ministra- 
tions, and  who  must  be  sought  and  conipelled 
to  come  in. 

Finally,  brethren,  you,  as  well  as  T,  are 
soldiers  of  Christ ;  you  are  enlisted  in  his 
service  ;  you  serve  under  his  banner.  Will 
you  adhere  to  your  oath  of  allegiance,  or  will 
you  forswear  it  ?  Will  you  use  all  lawful 
means  to  make  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  ? 
Will  you  advance,  or  will  you  retreat  ?  Will 
you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability,  endeavour 
to  persuade  all  whom  you  know  to  return  to 
the  fold  they  have  left  ?  And  will  you  faith- 
fully bring  your  children,  the  lambs  of  the 
flock,  to  hear  their  shepherd's  voice,  and  be 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the  faith  ? 
Remember,  you  vowed  to  do  so  at  their  bap- 
tism :  that  vow,  solemnly  made  on  earth,  was 
recorded  in  heaven  ;  and  the  eye  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  you — he  will  surely  mark  your  per- 
formance or  your  violation  of  it.  Take  heed, 
then,  I  beseech  you,  how  you  act,  lest  they, 
for  lack  of  that  scriptural  education,  run  into 
deadly  sin,  and  falling  an  easy  prey  to  the 
wiles  of  the  devil,  be  with  him  consigned  to 
misery  for  ever.  Let  me  also  beseech  you, 
brethren,  strictly  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Seek  peace  and 
ensue  it.  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be 
put  away  from  you  with  all  malice.  And  be 
ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  for- 
giving one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's 
sake  hath  forgiven  you.  Let  gentleness, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  sheep,  dis- 
tinguish your  general  deportment;  and  if  ye 
steadfastly  abide  in  the  fold  of  Christ  here 
on  earth,  doubt  not,  but  faithfully  believe, 
that  the  good  Shepherd  of  the  everlasting 
fold  will  call  you  his  sheep  by  name  into  that 
fold  in  heaven  from  whence  ye  cannot  stray, 
and  where  you  shall  rest  in  those  pastures 


which   never    fade,    and    drink   those  living 
waters  which  shall  never  cease  to  flow. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  PRONOUNCING  A 

BLESSING  BEFORE  MEALS. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Eden,  M.A. 

"Tiiou  openest  thine  hand,  and  fillest  all  things  living 
with  plenteousness,"  is  the  sentiment  of  one  who  was 
wont  to  refer  all  his  blessings  with  pious  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good.  And  it  is  a  thought  which  we 
should  do  well  to  cherish  while  receiving  those  ordi- 
nary supplies  of  God's  providence  and  bounty  which 
tend  to  make  life  comfortable.  Our  every-day  mercies 
are  those  for  which  we  are  least  expressly  thankful, 
while  they  are  just  those  which  call  for  the  most  vivid 
exercise  of  gratitude.  It  is  in  order  to  stir  up  such  a 
sense  of  thankfulness,  and  to  keep  alive  in  the  mind 
a  consciousness  of  our  habitual  dependence  upon  his 
providence,  that  the  practice  of  pronouncing  or  asking 
a  blessing  at  the  time  of  taking  their  staled  repasts 
has  been  constantly  observed  by  Christians,  The 
Jews  were  the  first  who  practised  this  usage,  not  as 
a  precept  of  their  rabbis,  though  these  affected  great 
niceties  and  subtleties  in  determining  at  what  par- 
ticular times  they  should  offer  their  thanks :  it  was  a 
precept  contained  in  their  law,  wherein  it  is  said 
(Deut.  viii.  10),  *'  When  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full, 
then  thou  shalt  bless  the  Lord  thy  God  for  the  good 
land  which  he  hath  given  thee."  Some  of  the  rab- 
binical expounders  of  this  precept  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  words  of  the  law  only  oblige  them  to  bless  God 
dffe?'  they  have  eaten,  and  made  an  end  of  their  meal, 
because  of  these  words  in  the  text,  "  When  thou  hast 
eaten,  and  art  full."  Most  of  the  rabbis,  however, 
prescribe  benedictions  both  before  and  after  eating — 
an  injunction  which  they  have  extended  to  a  great 
many  other  things. 

It  seems  to  have  been  with  a  reference  to  this 
Jewish  habit  that  St.  Paul  transferred  the  custom 
from  the  synagogues  to  the  first  meetings  of  the 
Christians,  when  he  says,  "  Whether,  therefore,  ye 
eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God  ;"  a  passage  which  has  a  wider  application 
than  to  the  mere  act  of  offering  up  a  prayer  previous 
to  the  participation  of  our  ordinary  food,  since  it 
speaks  of  making  God's  glory  the  aim  of  all  our 
actions  ;  but  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  in- 
cluding that  religious  act,  since  it  makes  mention  of  M 
it  particularly.  These  benedictory  expressions  are  V 
also  called  thanksgivings  or  praises  ;  and  thus  we  are  * 
to  understand  those  other  words  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
same  place  (1  Cor.  x.  31) :  "  If  I  by  grace  be  a  par- 
taker, why  am  I  evil  spoken  of  for  that  for  which  I 
give  thanks?"  When  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  blessed 
the  five  loaves  in  the  wilderness  (Luke,  ix.  16),  it  was 
not  a  new  act  which  he  performed,  nor  a  new  example 
which  he  desired  to  set ;  but  he  manifested  a  com- 
pliance with  the  Jewish  practice.  And  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  rituals  would  know  that 
when  our  Lord  pronounced  his  blessings  on  the  bread 
and  wine  at  the  last  passover,  the  circumstances  there 
related  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Hebrew  forms. 
And  we  must  go  to  the  same  source  to  know  why  it 
was  that  Jesus  performed  the  office  of  blessing  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  midst  of,  and  beyond,  the 
others  with  whom  he  sat  at  supper.  The  Jewish 
ritual  will  inform  us,  that  the  person  of  the  greatest 
dignity  amongst  that  people  at  their  meetings  always 
pronounces  the  haraca,  or  blessing,  on  tlie  bread  and 
wine  ;  which  makes  it  obvious  why  our  Lord  should 
have  fulfilled  that  office,  he  being  with  his  disciples  as 
their  Doctor  and  Master.  St,  Luke,  who  gives  a  more 
particular  account  of  this  history  than  either  St. 
Matthew  or  St.  Mark,  takes  notice  of  two  cups  over 
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which  our  Lord  pronounced  this  benediction  ;  because 
in  reality  the  Jews,  when  they  celebrate  the  passover, 
begin  with  the  blessing  of  a  cup,  which  they  fill  with 
wine  ;  and  this  first  ceremony  is  called  by  way  of 
distinction,  "  the  blessing  of  the  cup  used  in  eating." 
They  drink  four  cups  during  this  feast ;  but  bless  only 
the  first  and  the  last.  The  German  Jews  differ  trom 
others  in  this  respect;  for  they  repeat  the  benedictions 
over  all  the  cups. 

The  most  natural  way  of  explaining  St.  Luke's 
account  is,  not  by  saying  that  our  Lord  blessed  two 
cups  ;  that  he  first  celebrated  the  passover  according 
to  the  ancient  law,  and  with  this  closing  act  abrogated 
all  the  ceremonies  of  the  ritual  law  ;  and  that  affer- 
u-ards  he  instituted  the  Lord's  supper ;— but  that  this 
celebration,  twice  referred  to,  was  one  and  the  same 
act.  He  took  the  cup  of  passover-wine,  in  which 
all  the  company  pledged  the  Master  of  the  feast 
at  the  close  of  the  passover  supper.  This  cup  he 
took,  according  to  the  custom,  and  gave  thanks  for 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  their  first-born.  A  further  proof  that 
our  Lord  celebrated  that  passover  after  the  manner 
then  in  use  among  the  Jews,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
expression,  "  the  fruit  of  the  vine"  (v.  18),  used  alike 
by  each  of  the  three  evangelists,  and  answering  exactly 
to  what  we  still  read  in  the  Jewish  ritual :  "  Blessed 
be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  world,  for 
having  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine."  When  our 
Lord  instituted  the  holy  sacrament,  we  read  that  he 
"  took  bread,  and  blessed  it"  (Matt.  xxvi.  2(J) ;  that 
is,  he  set  it  apart  for  a  sacramental  use  by  prayer 
and  thanksgiving.  This  "  blessing"  was  like  God's 
"  blessing  the  seventh  day"  (Gen.  ii.  3),  by  which  it 
was  separated  to  God's  honour,  and  made  to  all  that 
duly  observe  it  a  day  of  blessing.  It  is  farther  very 
probable,  that  Jesus  Christ,  having  blessed  and  broken 
the  bread,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  imi- 
tated also  the  same  Jews  in  these  words,  "  This  is  my 
body,"  For  in  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac,  when  they  eat 
unleavened  bread,  they  say,  "  This  is  the  bread  of 
ailliction,  which  our  fathers  did  eat  in  the  land  of 
Egypt ;"  which  clearly  means,  This  symhoUses  the 
bread  of  afiliction,  &c.  And  if  such  were  our  Lord's 
allusion,  he  would  signify  that  it  was  no  longer  re- 
quired of  them  to  "  eat  the  bread  of  affliction,"  which 
tlieir  fathers  had  eaten  at  their  coming  out  of  Egypt ; 
but  that,  being  the  Author  of  a  new  covenant,  he  gave 
them  his  own  body  and  blood,  of  which  this  bread  and 
wine  were  hallowed  and  lively  emblems.  Just  si- 
milarly, in  the  words,  "  This  is  the  blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  new  Covenant,"  he  alluded  to  those  words 
which  Moses  pronounced  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
covenant  which  God  had  made  with  the  Israelites  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Exod.  xxiv.  8) :  "  Behold  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  you." 

Such  is  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  under  con- 
sideration ;  so  that,  when  either  our  Lord  by  his 
example,  or  his  apostles  by  express  injunction,  teach 
us  the  duty  of  giving  thanks  at  the  time  of  taking 
food,  they  follow  a  precedent  of  long  existence. 

In  one  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,*  he  wishes  to 
shew  what  ought  to  be  the  character  of  the  entertain- 
ments of  Christians,  and  introduces  several  friends  in 
conversation,  to  whom,  after  some  time  spent  in  talk- 
ing, it  is  announced  by  the  servant  that  dinner  is 
ready.  *'  Servant.  My  mistress  and  the  cook  are 
crying  out  that  dinner  is  being  spoiled.  Euscbius. 
Tell  them  to  have  a  little  patience;  we  will  come  in 
presently.  Let  us  wash,  my  friends,  that  we  may  go 
to  table  with  clean  hands  and  minds;  for  if  the  table 
of  heathens  was  religious,  how  much  more  should  that 
of  Christians  be  sacred,  to  whom  it  gives  in  some 
degree  a  representation  of  that  most  holy  feast  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  celebrated  for  the  last  time  with  his 
*  See  Erasmi  "  Convivium  Relisiosum." 


disciples !  And  on  this  account  it  haa  been  a  received 
custom  to  wash  the  hands,  that  if  aught  of  hatred, 
jealousy,  or  baseness,  should  be  lodging  in  the  mind 
of  any,  he  may  cast  it  out  before  he  proceeds  to  take 
food-  For  I  think  that  food  is  more  wholesome  even 
to  the  body  if  it  be  taken  with  the  mind  purified 
from  its  dregs.  Timotheus.  I  believe  that  to  be 
very  true.  Euseh.  Since  Christ  himself  has  set  us 
the  example  of  beginning  a  meal  with  a  hymn  (for 
such  1  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  what  we  frequently 
read  in  the  Gospel,  that  he  blessed,  or  gave  thanks  to 
his  Father,  before  he  broke  bread),  and  again  of 
finishing  with  a  hymn;  if  you  have  no  objection,  I 
will  repeat  to  you  a  hymn,  which  St,  Chrysostoni 
speaks  of  in  high  terms  in  one  of  his  homilies,  and 
which  he  has  also  been  good  enough  to  translate. 
Tim.  We  request  that  you  will.  Euseh.  *  Blessed 
God,  who  dost  feed  me  from  my  youth,  who  givest 
food  to  all  flesh,  fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness ; 
that,  possessing  a  sufficiency  of  thy  gifts,  we  may 
richly  abound  in  every  good  work,  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord;  to  whom,  with  thyself,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
glory,  honour,  and  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever.' " 
The  conversation  proceeds;  and  Eusebius  presently 
says,  "  Now,  I  could  wish  that  Christ,  the  enlivener 
of  all  things,  and  without  whom  nothing  is  truly 
palatable,  would  deign  to  be  in  the  midst  of  this  our 
meeting,  and  to  cheer  our  spirits  by  his  presence.  I 
wish  that  he  would  mingle  himself  with  every  thing 
here,  with  our  dishes  and  cups,  that  there  might  be 
nothing  that  did  not  savour  of  him ;  but,  above  all,  I 
could  wish  that  he  would  descend  into  our  minds. 
That  he  may  deign  to  be  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  that 
we  may  be  the  more  fitted  to  receive  so  great  a  guest ; 
if  it  be  not  disagreeable,  we  will  listen  a  short  time 
while  something  is  read  out  of  the  holy  book ;  but, 
meanwhile,  pray  partake  of  what  is  before  you. 
Tim.  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  obeying  your  latter 
request ;  but  still  more  in  listening.  Euseh.  This 
custom  is  one  which  I  think  ought,  for  many  rea- 
sons, to  be  adopted;  because  silly  gossip  is  in  this 
way  avoided,  and  matter  is  afforded  for  profitable  con- 
versation. For  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  those 
who  think  there  is  no  mirth  at  a  party,  unless  silly 
and  indelicate  stories  are  introduced,  and  the  place  is 
made  to  ring  with  obscene  songs.  True  cheerfulness 
springs  from  a  pure  and  uncorrupt  conscience ;  and 
those  are  the  truly  entertaining  conversations  which 
it  will  be  a  gratification  always  to  speak  and  hear, 
and  a  pleasure  to  recollect ;  not  those  of  which  we 
shall  soon  be  ashamed,  and  which  will  torture  the 
conscience  with  compunction  for  having  taken  any 
share  in  them.  Tim.  I  wish  we  all  considered  what 
truth  there  is  in  what  you  say.  Euseh.  This  practice, 
besides  being  undoubtedly  and  remarkably  useful,  is 
also  pleasant,  when  you  have  been  used  to  it  for  even 
one  month.  Tim.  Nothing  is  more  proper  than  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  those  things  which  are  best  for 
us.  Euseh.  [/o  his  servant.']  Read,  lad,  with  a  distinct 
and  loud  voice.  Serv.  *  The  king's  heart  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water :  he  turneth 
it  whithersoever  he  will.  Every  way  of  a  man  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes ;  but  the  Lord  pondereth  the  hearts. 
To  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  acceptable  to  the 
Lord  than  sacrifice'  (Prov.  xxi.  1-3)." 

In  the  above  dialogue  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  benefit 
likely  to  be  derived  from  reading  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture at  the  time  of  meals,  as  tending  to  check  frivolous 
or  useless  conversation.  The  idea  is  good  ;  but  such 
a  check  would  also  be  imposed,  if  persons  were  in  the 
habit  of  performing  this  exercise  reJigiously.  In  most 
cases,  it  is  discharged  in  a  manner  as  unlike  what  it  is 
intended  for,  namely,  an  act  of  worship,  as  can  be 
conceived.  It  is,  if  any  thing,  an  act  of  prayer  to 
God  ;  and  there  can  be  no  prayer  where  the  thoughts 
are  not  abstracted  (be  the  time  however  short)  from 
present  circumstances,  and  sent  upwards  to  the  Hearer 
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of  prayer.  A  pause  of  a  few  seconds  is  all  that  is 
required,  that  the  confusion  necessarily  attending  the 
assemblage  around  the  table  may  subside ;  and  then, 
on  the  part  of  the  person  whose  office  it  is,  a  reveren- 
tial attitude  and  utterance  of  the  words  of  prayer. 

I  quote  a  passage  from  Law's  "  Serious  Call  to  a 
Devout  and  Holy  Life,"  which  is  express  to  this  point, 
"  Eating,"  he  says,  "  is  one  of  the  lowest  actions  of 
our  lives  ;  it  is  common  to  us  with  mere  animals  :  yet 
we  see  that  the  piety  of  all  ages  of  the  world  has  turned 
this  ordinary  action  of  an  animal  life  into  a  piety  to 
God,  by  making  every  meal  to  begin  and  end  with 
devotion.  But  to  such  a  pass  are  we  now  come,  that, 
though  the  custom  is  yet  preserved,  yet  we  can  hardly 
bear  with  him  that  seems  to  perform  it  with  any  degree 
of  seriousness,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  sign  of  a  fanatical 
temper,  if  a  man  has  not  finished  as  soon  as  he  begins. 
I  would  not  be  thought  to  plead  for  the  necessity  of 
long  prayers  at  these  times  ;  but  this  much>  I  think, 
may  be  said  :  that  if  prayer  is  proper  at  these  times,  we 
ought  to  oblige  ourselves  to  use  such  a  form  of  words 
as  should  shew  that  we  solemnly  appeal  to  God  for  such 
graces  and  blessings  as  are  proper  to  the  occasion  ; 
otherwise  the  mock-ceremony,  instead  of  blessing  our 
victuals,  does  but  accustom  us  to  trifle  with  devotion, 
and  give  us  a  habit  of  being  unafiected  with  our 
prayers.  If  every  head  of  a  family  were,  at  the  return  of 
every  meal,  to  oblige  himself  to  make  a  solemn  adora- 
tion of  God  in  such  a  decent  manner  as  becomes  a 
devout  mind,  it  would  be  very  likely  to  teach  him  that 
swearing,  sensuality,  gluttony,  and  loose  discourse, 
were  very  improper  at  those  meals  which  were  to 
begin  and  end  with  devotion." 

Whether,  therefore,  we  regard  the  domestic  repast 
as  a  season  when  the  several  members  of  a  family 
meet  together  in  one  place  for  a  certain  space  of  time, 
and  must  necessarily  create  topics  of  general  conver- 
sation; or  whether  we  think  of  it  as  an  occasion 
when  a  fresh  supply  is  sent  from  the  bounty  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  "  knoweth  that  we  have  need  of 
ail  these  things," — the  hour  of  ordinary  refreshment 
is  one  which  may  and  ought  to  be  converted  to  a  good 
account,  and  honoured  by  a  deliberate,  devotional, 
recognition  of  Him  who,  by  his  sustaining  energy, 
"  saves  both  man  and  beast." 

These  observations  shall  be  concluded  with  giving 
the  translation  of  a  "  grace  "  spoken  at  a  college  in 
one  of  our  universities  every  day  before  dinner :  it 
would  be  an  admirable  form  for  every  Christian 
family. 

*'  We  wretched  and  needy  men,  reverently  give  thee 
thanks,  almighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  for  this  food 
which  thou  hast  bountifully  furnished  to  be  the  sancti- 
fied nourishment  of  our  body  ;  beseeching  thee,  at  the 
same  time,  that  thou  wouldst  impart  to  us  the  food  of 
angels,  the  true  bread  of  heaven,  the  eternal  Word  of 
God,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  that  our  souls  may  feed 
on  him,  and  that,  by  his  flesh  and  blood,  we  may  be 
nourished,  cherished,  and  strengthened." 


STRAY  PAPERS.— No.  IV. 

BY  MISS  M.  A.  STODART. 

Wild  Flowers. 
The  association  of  ideas  —  or,  as  it  has  been  more 
intelligibly  styled,  the  suggestion  of  ideas — the  power 
of  small  circumstances  to  recall  the  past,  or  to  turn 
the  mind  to  the  future, — has  always  appeared  to  me  a 
very  mysterious  part  of  our  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
constituted  frame.  Last  evening  a  little  child,  whom 
I  dearly  love,  and  who  holds  it  one  of  her  greatest 
enjoyments  to  afford  me  pleasure,  returned  from  her 
happy  evening  ramble,  triumphantly  bearing  a  beau- 
tiful bunch  of  wood-anemones  and  wild  violets.  It 
is  a  fancy  of  mine,  perchance,  which  might  make  an 
experienced  florist  smile,  but  I  prefer  the  wild  flowers 


of  the  forest  to  all  the  cultivated  monsters  of  the  gar- 
den ;  and,  as  I  looked  on  my  garland,  thoughts  and 
feelings  rushed  with  uncontrollable  power  over  my 
mind.  I  thought  of  wood,  hill,  dale,  green  field,  and 
retired  copse;  of  sparkling  stream  and  winding  river, 
of  blue  sky  and  distant  mountains  ;  and,  far  more 
than  all  these,  of  the  days  when,  with  the  undefined 
happiness  of  newly  infused  life,  the  bounding  vigour 
of  careless  childhood,  I  too  had  rambled  in  quest  of 
spring  flowers,  and  would  have  deemed  the  jewels  in 
a  monarch's  crown  poor  in  comparison  with  my  ear- 
nestly sought  treasures.  The  thought  was  like  "  quick 
cross  lightning ;"  but  I  could — truth  being  to  be  told — 
have  played  the  baby,  and  wept.  Who  would  not 
be  a  child?  was  my  momentary  fancy;  a  child — free, 
happy,  careless,  laughing,  singing,  skipping,  rejoicing 
in  spring,  sympathising  with  nature,  exulting  in  the 
freshness  of  delight,  and  feeling  itself  happier  than 
it  knows.  It  was  but  a  passing  dream  ;  yet  I  thought 
as  if  I  could  give  much  for  one  of  my  childish  days, 
when  all  to  me  was  bright ;  when  every  thing  smiled 
around  me  ;  when  the  blue  sky  and  the  green  fields 
infused  untold  happiness  into  my  spirit ;  and  when 
the  heaviest  sorrows  of  which  I  knew  any  thing  were 
but  as  the  dew-drops  on  the  rose,  kissed  away  by  the 
sunbeam.  Spring  flowers  had  recalled  to  me  early 
days,  and  imagination  was  near  with  her  magic  wand  ; 
and  almost  before  I  v/as  aware  of  my  train  of  thought, 
I  detected  myself  indulging  a  vain  longing  for  the 
pleasures,  the  never-to-be-recalled  pleasures  of  child- 
hood. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  persons  who,  when  under  the 
excitement  of  opening  spring,  or  (a  different  reason) 
when  under  the  pressure  of  the  cares  of  life,  or  while 
engaged  in  watching  the  unrestrained  playfulness  of 
merry  children,  have  not  at  times  experienced  some- 
thing of  an  undefined  wish  to  step  back  to  infancy, 
and  to  feel  again  delights  brief  and  evanescent  in 
themselves,  but  strong  and  distinct  enough  to  be  re- 
membered through  all  the  after-varieties  of  life, — so 
strong,  so  distinct,  indeed,  that  human  tongue  may 
not  pronounce  how  far  they  may  influence  the  tastes, 
the  feelings,  and  the  character  of  the  perfect  man. 
But  though  this  vain  wish  is  common,  though  it  is 
discernible  in  the  works  of  the  poet  and  the  painter, 
and  is  even  to  be  traced  occasionally  in  the  medita- 
tions of  the  grave  theologian  and  the  profound  philo- 
sopher— is  it  rational  and  is  it  right  ?  I  fear,  if  we 
analyse  it  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  it  will  not  be 
found  to  be  either.  It  has  its  source  in  that  proud 
discontent  which  desires  to  be  any  thing  but  what  God 
appoints,  and  to  do  any  thing  but  what  he  wills  ;  and 
which  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  least-disguised  workings 
of  that  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  against  God.  It 
is  no  doubtful  symptom  of  the  pertinacity  with  which 
the  soul  cleaves  to  earth ;  the  deeply  rooted  selfish- 
ness with  which,  forgetful  of  duty,  it  hankers  after 
personal  enjoyment.  We  forget  that  this  is  a  world 
of  probation,  not  of  gratification ;  a  world  of  disci- 
pline, not  of  amusement ;  a  world  for  active  exertion, 
not  of  calm  and  unruffled  repose.  A  butterfly  exist- 
ence of  sunshine  and  flowers  is  not  to  be  the  object 
of  our  desires ;  we  are  commanded  to  "  deny  our- 
selves," to  endure  hardness,  daily  to  take  up  our 
cross,  not  to  please  ourselves ;  and  the  test  is  too  plain 
to  be  mistaken,  "  if  we  yet  please  ourselves,  we  are 
not  the  servants  of  Christ" 

And  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  feeling  will  not  be 
found  to  be  as  irrational  as  it  is  impregnated  with 
sin.  I  would  not  look  through  the  medium  of  imagi- 
nation, that  Claude-Lorraine  glass,  which  can  cast  the 
tints  of  meridian  sunshine,  the  mellowness  of  even- 
ing, or  the  deep  veil  of  night,  over  the  most  common 
landscape,  and  can  even  body  forth  "  the  forms  of 
things  unknown,"  and  give  them  "  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name."  I  would  for  once  think  and  wiite 
soberly,  and  judge  of  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they 
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appear.  I  well  know  that  we  gaze  on  the  past  with 
something  of  the  dehisive  feeling  with  which  the  poet 
of  Hope  has  described  our  turnings  to  the  future ; 
distant  objects  are  mellowed  and  softened,  and  the 
Ifir-off  hills  mingle  with  the  blue  heavens.  But  let  us 
look  distinctly  in  the  open  daylight  of  truth,  and  we 
shall  find,  I  believe,  that  a  distaste  of  the  present  is 
connected  with  every  situation  on  earth,  with  every 
period  of  life,  even  with  that  which  has  been  emphati- 
cally called  **  its  happiest  time."  The  child  has  its 
unbridled  wishes,  its  vain  desires,  its  restlessness  of 
spirit,  its  impatience  of  the  present,  its  earnest  long- 
ings for  the  future,  as  well  as  the  man.  And  it  has 
its  trials  and  sorrows  too.  We  may,  when  we  have  put 
away  childish  things,  smile  at  the  pettiness  of  childish 
troubles,  forgetful  that  the  momentum  of  trials  cannot 
be  estimated  so  much  by  their  weight  and  velocity,  as 
by  the  effect  which  they  have  on  the  mind  of  the  suf- 
ferer. Yes,  when  I  look  intently  at  the  blue  and 
skyish  hills,  which,  under  the  dominion  of  fancy,  are 
invested  with  the  fabled  attributes  of  fairy-land,  1  can 
see  even  in  the  limited  sphere  of  vision  many  a  diffi- 
cult path,  many  a  rugged  stone,  and  many  a  weary 
barren  tract,  telling  me  that  the  thing  which  is,  is 
that  which  hath  been,  and  that  the  trials  which  1  am 
enduring  now  were  endured  by  me  in  miniature  even 
in  early  childhood.  And  why  is  this  ?  The  answer 
is  very  plain,  very  simple ;  but  it  is  deeply  affecting. 
It  is  because  all  suffering  is  the  result  of  sin ;  and  sin, 
which  is  in  truth  the  greatest  of  sufferings,  is  in- 
woven with  our  very  nature.  The  child  cannot  be 
perfectly  happy  any  more  than  the  adult,  and  for  the 
same  reason;  it  is  not  perfectly  holy.  Its  passions 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  man  ;  and,  in  proportion 
to  its  sphere  of  action,  they  are  as  strong.  We  may 
be  misled  by  the  rapid  movements  of  imagination ; 
but  surely,  when  we  reason  steadily,  and  judge  soberly, 
we  cannot  desire  to  retrace  our  early  steps.  Our  aim 
must  be  to  look  upwards  —  to  press  forwards  —  •'  for- 
getting those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
onward  unto  those  things  which  are  before."  A 
Christian's  life  is  a  scene  of  conflict  on  the  battle- 
field ;  he  \oo]^.s  fonvards,  not  bacJcwards,  for  enjoyment ; 
and  he  looks  forwards  in  the  rejoicing  hope  that  the 
happiness,  the  glories,  which  have  been  purchased  for 
him  and  are  reserved  for  him,  are  not  like  spring- 
flowers  and  childish  pleasures,  fading,  earthly,  evanes- 
cent, but  are,  like  their  glorious  Author,  holy,  unde- 
filed,  and  free  from  every  taint  of  sin  and  of  evil. 

The  time  is  short,  and  that  short  time  is  rapidly 
passing  away.  We  ought  to  have  no  leisure  for  vain 
regrets,  for  idle  reminiscences.  We  must  work  while 
it  is  called  to-day,  steadily,  soberly,  unremittingly; 
"  looking  to  Jesus,"  and  desiring  to  do  the  work  which 
our  Master  gives,  in  our  Master's  spirit,  and  in  our 
Master's  strength.  It  is  the  way  of  holiness,  and  it  is 
the  way,  too,  of  happiness  ;  for  never  during  this 
pilgrim-scene  are  we  so  truly  happy  as  when  our 
wills  are  resigned  to  the  will  of  Christ,  and  our  mas- 
ter-desire is  to  promote  his  glory. 

If  all  selfishness  were  subdued ;  if  all  vain  glory 
were  taken  away ;  "  if  our  own  will  were  rooted  out, 
and  the  will  of  God  were  put  in  its  stead ;  if  Christ 
reigned  as  King  supreme  in  our  hearts,  and  his  Spirit 
animated  our  every  thought,  word,  and  action,  direct- 
ing each  as  should  be  most  for  our  Saviour's  glory, — 
then,  indeed,  there  would  be  perfect  happiness ;  and 
in  proportion  as  we  approach  to  this  state,  in  that 
very  proportion  do  we  enjoy  some  foretaste  of  the 
blessedness  for  which  the  ransomed  inhabitants  of 
heaven  are  now  singing  glory  to  "  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain."  The  spirit  of  the  children  of  this  world  is  an 
exquisitely  selfish  spirit;  every  thing  begins,  conti- 
nues, and  ends  in  self:  but  not  such  should  be  the  spirit 
of  such  as  profess  to  be  followers  of  Him  who  "pleased 
not  himself."  The  servant  of  Christ  is  not  a  hireling ; 
he  is  not  a  mercenary  ;  his  service  is  to  be  free,  gene- 


rous, devoted ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  to 
many  who  have  never  considered  the  subject,  his  aim 
in  doing  his  Master's  will  is  not  to  be  the  happiness 
of  heaven,  but  the  glory  of  his  crucified  Lord. 

CJe  Cabimt. 

Christ  crucified. — Who,  then,  would  aspire  to 
be  an  instrument  in  the  Divine  hand  of  unlocking 
streams  and  unsealing  fountains  in  the  desert,  of 
refreshing  the  moral  wilderness,  and  making  the  waste 
to  blossom  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ?  let  him  go 
and  preach  Christ  crucified.  Who  would  be  a  chan- 
nel through  which  grace  shall  flow  to  revive  the 
fainting,  to  raise  the  drooping,  to  succour  those 
who  are  ready  to  perish,'  to  rescue  the  prey  of  the 
mighty  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy  of  souls  ?  let 
him  go  and  preach  Christ  crucified.  Who  would 
himself  stand  before  the  judgment-seat,  not  abashed 
by  the  consciousness  of  having  trafficked  in  the 
merchandise  of  souls,  nor  branded  with  the  indelible 
curse  of  designedly  and  deliberEftely  neglecting  his 
precious  charge,  the  flock  of  God,  but  prepared  to 
render  his  account  with  joy  and  not  with  grief,  en- 
circled by  those  who  were  the  encouragements  of  his 
earthly  toils,  and  shall  be  partakers  of  his  eternal  joy? 
let  him  go  and  preach  Christ  crucified.  Who,  lastly — 
for  we  must  return  from  the  triumph  to  the  conflict, 
from  the  crown  to  the  cross  ;  we  must  observe  the 
portentous  appearances  in  the  heavens,  wiiich  give 
warning  of  a  day  of  storm ;  a  day  in  which  many  lofty 
fabrics  will  be  levelled,  and  all  foundations  must  be 
tried — who  would  faithfully  redeem  his  pledge,  and 
manfully  maintain  his  post ;  who  would  lengthen  the 
cords  and  strengthen  the  stakes  of  the  earthly  taber- 
nacle of  that  Church  to  whose  service  he  is  pledged  ; 
who  would,  while  he  lives,  inscribe  her  walls  with 
salvation  and  her  gates  with  praise,  and  leave,  when 
he  has  gone  down  to  the  grave,  his  record  imprinted 
on  the  hundreds  of  grateful  hearts  by  whom  his 
memory  will  be  cherished  on  earth,  till  they  come  to 
share  with  him  a  crown  in  heaven  ?  let  him  go  and 
preach  Christ  crucified.  And  here  is  the  warrant  of 
his  commission,  and  here  is  the  rule  of  his  guidance, 
and  here  is  his  encouragement  for  perseverance,  and 
here  is  the  engagement  for  his  recompense  of  reward — 
"  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me."  "  The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them 
that  perish  foolishness ;  to  all  who  shall  be  saved,  it 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." — Rev.  T.  Dale. 

Sin  not  weakened  by  Old  Age.  —  I  know  scarce 
any  thing  that  calls  for  a  more  serious  consideration 
from  men  than  this ;  for  stilt  they  are  apt  to  persuade 
themselves  that  old  age  shall  do  that  for  them  which, 
in  their  present  fulness  of  strength  and  youth,  they 
have  not  the  reason  nor  the  heart  to  do  for  themselves. 
Whereas  the  case  is  directly  the  reverse ;  for  nothing 
will  grow  weak  with  age  but  that  which  will  at  length 
die  with  age — which  sin  never  does.  The  longer  the 
blot  continues,  the  deeper  it  sinks.  Vice,  in  retreat- 
ing from  the  practice  of  men,  retires  into  their  fancy. 
— South. 

STANZAS. 

BY    MISS    EMRA, 
{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 
"  That  it  may  please  thee  of  thy  gracious  goodness  shortly  to 
accomplish  the  number  of  thy  elect,  and  to  hasten  thy  king- 
dom."— Burial  Service. 

O  KNOW  ye  what  ye  say  ? 

The  dearest  and  the  best 
Your  God  may  take  away, 

And  call  them  to  his  rest. 
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The  prayer  ye  breathe,  O,  comes  it  from  the  heart? 
And  from  the  lov'd  and  lovely  will  ye  part  ? 

For  if  the  prayer  is  heard, 

Prepare  yourselves  to  know 
The  faint  and  farewell  word 
When  dear  ones  haste  and  go  ; 
Prepare  yourselves  the  mourning  vest  to  wear, 
The  anguish'd  sigh  to  heave.     Is  this  your  prayer  ? 

What  ask  ye  now  again  ? 
Shall  your  petition  be 
To  join  the  funeral  train, 
The  open'd  grave  to  see ; 
To  shudder  at  the  mournful  bell's  sad  sound, 
And  strew  pale  flowers  some  hallow'd  grave  around  ? 

See,  their  escape  they  make  — 

One  and  another  flies  ; 
Angelic  wings  they  take, 
And  soar  beyond  the  skies : 
One  and  another.     Mortals  cannot  say 
Who  next  shall  spread  the  wing,  and  haste  away. 

But,  kneeling  at  the  shrine, 

The  trembling  prayer  we  make  ; 
And,  touch'd  by  love  divine. 
Offer  for  Jesus'  sake 
The  dearest  things  that  round  these  fond  hearts 

cling — 
Offerings,  poor  offerings,  to  our  Lord  and  King. 

Till  far,  O,  far  away. 

Beyond  this  world  of  change. 
Where  sounds  the  angels'  lay. 
Our  thoughts  unfetter'd  range, 
And  faith  beholds  (each  earth-born  sorrow  past) 
All,  all  in  safety  with  the  Lord  at  last ! 


THEY  ARE  FLED  !• 

"  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breatli." 

Mrs.  Hemans, 

First  joys  of  summer !  where  are  ye, 

And  that  green  tinge  ye  wore  1 
The  old  grey  tow'ring  monast'ry 

Low'rs  as  it  did  before  ; 
The  hallow'd  tomb,  with  garlands  hung 

In  mem'ry  of  the  dead, 
Stands  as  it  stood  when  leaves  were  young, — 

But — they  are  fled ! 

Our  footsteps  climb  the  dewy  hill. 

To  drink  the  morning's  breath; 
We  gaze  upon  the  blue  sky  still, 

And  all  the  vale  beneath  : 
E'en  still  the  stream  sweeps  soft  along, 

Into  the  broad  lake's  bed ; 
And  still  awakes  our  noblest  song, — 

But — they  are  fled  ! 

Lo !  where  the  bending  willows  wave 

O'er  the  sod  mournfully  ; 
Gone  are  our  friends !  and  in  the  grave 

They  slumber  silently. 

♦  From  "  Songs  for  all  Seasons." 


Each  ling'rer  on  the  sere  oak-bough, 

On  to  their  sad  bourne  led  ; 
And  we  weep  like  the  forest  now. 

For — they  are  fled  ! 

The  richness  of  Jehovah's  love 

These  fallen  honours  show. 
While  in  the  hope  of  rest  above 

We  run  our  race  below ; 
For  look  on  time  !  behold  its  flight ! 

Clouds  gather  round  our  head  : 
If  leaves  foretel  death's  coming  night, 

Well !— they  are  fled ! 

No  man  can  be  provident  of  his  time,  who  is  not 
prudent  in  the  choice  of  his  company. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  Deluge. — It  is  not  indeed  within  the  capacity 
of  every  geologist,  nor  perhaps  of  any  one  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  the  almost  new-made  science, 
to  discern  amid  the  phenomena  which  the  rocks  and 
remains  of  the  earth  present  to  his  observing  j  udgment, 
what  were  the  operations  and  changes  which  attended 
the  commotions  of  the  deluge.  But  we  should  not 
repeat  the  common  error  of  depreciating  what  we  fail 
to  understand,  or  dismiss  that  from  our  consideration 
which  we  cannot  satisfactorily  explain.  The  true  is 
true,  at  all  times,  whether  we  comprehend  or  like  it, 
or  not ;  it  is  therefore  a  hasty  act  of  mind,  and  not 
sound  judgment,  to  reject  the  admission  of  a  deluge 
because  it  does  not  suit  our  pre-adopted  theories.  It 
is  wiser  to  mistrust  them,  than  to  disbelieve  what  has 
been  so  authoritatively  recorded.  But  such  conduct 
will  only  be  a  stimulus  to  new  minds  to  take  up  the 
subject  with  calmer  impartiality,  and  to  endeavour  to 
form  happier  suppositions,  to  make  juster  inferences, 
and  to  exercise  a  penetrating  sagacity  superior  to 
their  predecessors.  These  results  will  in  time  take 
place.  Most  of  the  last  series  of  geologists,  and  some 
of  the  present,  have  thought  proper  to  discredit  the 
interposition  of  the  deluge,  and  have  treated  the  idea 
of  it,  and  its  supporters,  with  mingled  animosity  and 
contempt.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  and  will  not  deter 
the  friends  of  intellectual  religion  from  still  desiring 
to  see  it  in  friendly  harmony  and  coalition  with  real 
scientific  knowledge :  nothing  is  done  well  by  their 
disunion.  The  more  you  study  geology,  the  more 
you  will  be  convinced,  that  the  opponents  of  the 
Mosaic  deluge  have  not  advanced  one  single  step  in 
accounting  for  the  appearances  and  present  state  of 
things  without  it ;  nor  will  any  degree  of  talent  or 
labour  be  more  successful  that  may  choose  to  dis- 
regard it.  For  as  it  is  an  event  which  has  really 
occurred,  it  will  be  as  impossible  to  form  a  true 
theory  of  the  earth  without  it,  as  it  would  be  to  write 
an  authentic  history  of  England,  and  yet  discredit  or 
omit  the  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  or  Danish  inva- 
sions.— Sharon  Turner. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  a  discourse  from  G.,  entitled  "  Harvest 
Lessons,"  which  he  calls  "  a  feeler."  G.  must  be  aware  that 
we  do  not  insert  anonymous  sermons. 

The  Publisher  is  obliged  to  H.H.,  Dublin,  for  his  suggestions, 
and  will  act  upon  them  as  far  as  practicable. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  MASTERS  TO 
SERVANTS,  WITH  EXPRESS  DIRECTIONS.* 

I  HAVE  already  offered  some  general  ad- 
vice, of  a  cautionary  kind,  to  those  who  hold 
the  important  relation  of  masters  to  servants. 
It  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  furnished 
with  some  admonitions  of  a  more  positive 
nature,  in  order  that  they  may  know  the 
course  they  should  pursue.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  subjects  connected  with  our  duties, 
there  is  first  a  "  ceasing  to  do  evil,"  and 
then  a  "  learning  to  do  well." 

1.  The  master  who  habitually  obeys  God 
may  calculate  on  being  obeyed  by  his  depend- 
ants. And  for  this  sim.ple  reason,  that  the 
principles  of  religion  in  his  heart  will  give 
birth  to  the  best  rules  of  action.  The  laws 
by  which  he  himself  lives  virtuously  and 
happily,  will  secure  the  goodness  and  the 
comfort  of  those  whose  life  he  governs.  The 
grace  of  God  will  have  taught  him  to  deny 
his  pride,  passion,  and  sensuality  ;  and  this 
will  be  a  guarantee  for  his  acting  with  wis- 
dom, and  prudence,  and  sweetness  of  address, 
and  yet  with  dignity.  What  made  Abraham 
so  excellent  a  master,  as  we  are  taught  that 
he  was,  but  the  fear  of  God  ?  this  will  enable 
him  to  be  patient,  and  considerate,  and  rea- 
sonably indulgent,  while  he  maintains  due 
strictness,  and  keeps  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his 
domestic  interests  :  this  will  make  him  in  all 
things  exemplary,  and  as  much  as  in  him 
lies,  to  act  like  God  in  his  place.  He  who 
has  so  tender  a  master  as  Christ  cannot  be 
cruel :  he  who  has  "  obtained  mercy "  can- 
not refuse  to  deal  mercifully  with  a  servant's 
failings :  he  who  is  very  holy  will  assuredly 

•  Continued  from  No.  CXIV, 
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find  that  his  example  will  possess  a  power 
that  shall  attract  moderately  well-disposed 
inferiors  to  the  imitation  of  his  character, 
and  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  untoward. 
God  will  "  inform  and  teach"  such  a  master 
"  in  the  way  that  he  should  go  ;"  and  they  who 
look  to  be  guided  by  him  will,  in  following 
him,  go  right. 

The  homage  which  was  rendered  to  our 
first  parents  by  all  the  creatures,  was  doubt- 
less secured  to  them  in  virtue  of  their  holi- 
ness. It  was  only  when  they  fell  from  God 
that  they  forfeited  this  prerogative.  And  in 
proportion  as  any  return  into  the  likeness  of 
God,  they  return  also  into  the  possession  of 
authority  over  his  creatures.  Even  Pytha- 
goras, a  heathen,  could  say,  "  Great  sanctity 
commands  respect  and  reverence  ;  and  rather 
choose  to  have  your  inferiors  reverence  than 
fear  you  ;  for  admiration  and  love  accompany 
reverence  ;  but  hatred,  fear."  There  is  in 
holiness  such  majesty  and  such  fairness,  that 
it  is  held  to  be  honourable  by  those  who 
refuse  to  imitate  it :  malice  does  obeisance 
to  holiness,  though  it  will  not  obey.  When 
nothing  is  commanded  but  what  God  com- 
mands, it  will  soon  be  felt  to  be  both  agree- 
able and  profitable  to  obey.  Let  masters  try 
this  expedient,  and  they  will  soon  find  the 
arts  of  intimidation  and  severity  to  be  super- 
seded. Their  excellence  will  allure  those 
beneath  them  with  a  power  whereof  their 
inferiors  may  be  unconscious,  but  which  will 
draw  them,  as  the  sun  draws  the  eyes  to 
behold  its  light. 

2.  The  governor  of  a  household  is  responsible 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  servants.  For, 
as  he  has  consented  to  take  the  time,  nay, 
the  very  life  of  his  servants  out  of  their  pos-» 
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session,  and  to  make  them  his  own,  which  he 
clearly  does  by  using  them  as  his  own,  so 
he  is  bound  to  see  that  they  do  not  neglect 
those  interests  which  it  would  supremely 
concern  them  to  attend  to  were  they  at  their 
own  disposal.  A  master  who  fears  God  will 
not  only  regard  this  as  an  obligation,  but  he 
will  delight  in  it  as  a  pleasure  :  for,  if  he 
feels  the  importance  of  religion,  he  will  re- 
joice \o  think  that  he  has  the  opportunity  of 
exciting  a  like  interest  in  those  who  are 
legitimately  placed  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence.  He  will  therefore  unceasingly 
strive  to  make  them  in  earnest  for  their  souls, 
and  will  take  care  to  allow  them  time  for 
prayer  and  reading.  So  far  as  he  sees  it 
right  to  encourage  their  holding  intercourse 
with  any  other  servants'  not  of  the  family,  he 
will  recommend  them  the  company  of  some 
pious  servant,  and  hold  up  such  an  example 
as  one  to  be  imitated.  As  servants  are  ex- 
posed to  many  temptations  peculiar  to  their 
condition,  constant  watchfulness  over  them 
will  be  necessary ;  not  a  secret  prying  into 
their  movements,  but  only  such  a  measure  of 
inspection  as  may  inform  us  in  what  parti- 
cular line  their  temptation  lies,  as  well  as 
how  they  spend  their  time  ;  that  so  their 
counsel  may  be  adapted  to  the  case.  If  in^ 
difference  to  religion  manifests  itself,  servants 
should  be  led  to  a  better  mind  by  gentle  ex- 
postulation :  if  there  are  symptoms  of  ear- 
nestness, these  are  to  be  cherished  and 
directed  aright.  Much  may  be  done,  if  stated 
times  are  set  apart  for  instruction ;  teaching 
them  with  patience  those  things  which  are 
very  simple  and  very  obvious  to  ourselves, 
but  on  which  they  have  very  confused,  if 
any,  ideas.  And  as  infidel  notions  have,  un- 
happily, made  their  way  extensively  among 
the  lower  classes  of  persons,  and  books  con- 
taining them  have  been  circulated  with  in- 
dustrious malice,  it  will  be  well  to  furnish 
them  with  external  and  internal  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  ;  not  calling  them  by 
those  technical  names,  but  placing  before 
them  what,  substantially,  amounts  to  such 
evidence  ;  shewing,  for  the  former  kind,  the 
reality  of  Christ's  miracles  and  resurrection, 
as  well  as  the  groundlessness  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  profane  mockers  ;  and,  for 
the  latter  kind,  the  internal,  convincing  them 
how  reasonable,  how  profitable,  and  how 
sweet  is  religion  ;  if  thus  we  may  captivate 
their  souls,  and  make  them  in  love  with  Him 
"  who  is  altogether  lovely."  Catechising  is 
another  means  whereby  they  may  be  taught 
the  truths  of  religion  ;  and,  as  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  children  of  every  respect- 
able household  are  regularly  catechised,  it 
would  be  easy  to  allow  the  servants  to  join 
them  in  that  exercise :    this  might  be  done 


without  any  degradation  to  the  former.  The 
daily  reading  of  the  word  of  God,  or  of  some 
expository  work,  is  also  important ;  for, 
otherwise,  how  can  we  lead  them  to  pray 
that  they  may  be  guided  by  that  word,  and 
that  they  may  prize  it  ?  And  if  in  the  family 
prayer  the  servants  are  specifically  men- 
tioned, not  only  will  the  blessing  of  God  be 
drawn  down  upon  their  services  in  the  house- 
hold, but  they  will  be  more  closely  knit  to 
the  heads  of  the  family,  when  they  find  that 
they  are  not  forgotten  at  a  time  when  the 
choicest  interests  of  the  other  members  of 
the  family  are  being  presented  before  God. 
Time  should  also  be  allowed  the  servants  for 
the  private  religious  duties  of  reading  and 
prayer,  which  may  easily  be  done  where  the 
evening  hours  of  the  household  are  mode- 
rately early.  Servants  who  see  their  em- 
ployers contriving  how  to  rescue  some  por- 
tion of  time  from  the  day  for  their  domestics 
for  religious  duties,  will  have  the  very  best 
proof  that  they  are  sincere  when  they  tell 
them  that  "  one  thing  is  needful;"  though 
they  may  fairly  question  the  sincerity  of  that 
head  of  a  family  who  makes  no  sacrifice  of 
convenience  to  attain  what  he  recommends. 
The  evening  before  each  Sabbath  might,  at 
all  events,  be  made  one  of  less  labour  than 
the  others,  to  give  servants  the  opportunity 
of  doing  what  I  speak  of.  We  find,  that 
the  Jews  had  their  "  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath  ;"  and  the  early  Christians  did  not 
fall  short  of  the  Jews  in  their  "  preparation 
for  the  Lord's  day."  And  if  Christian  masters 
set  apart  a  portion  of  the  Saturday  evening 
in  the  same  spirit,  the  sacredness  of  the  Sab- 
bath-day, as  well  as  the  privileges  it  holds 
out,  would  be  much  exalted  in  the  eyes  of 
servants ;  there  would  be  an  expectation 
raised  of  the  morrow,  which  would  cause  the 
day,  when  it  came,  to  be  rich  in  benefit.  It 
will  be  well,  also,  to  require  of  them  an  ac- 
count of  what  they  have  heard  in  public 
worship  :  this  will  prevent  the  vacant  inat- 
tention, to  say  nothing  of  the  levity  of  con- 
duct;, not  unfrequently  to  be  seen  in  this  class 
of  persons  while  they  are  in  the  house  of 
God.  If  they  slumber  over  their  religious 
opportunities,  or  manifest  hardness  of  heart, 
expostulation  should  be  resorted  to ;  but  if, 
after  every  such  compassionate  expedient  has 
been  tried,  they  slight  the  counsel  given 
them,  and  endeavour  to  jeer  their  fellow- 
servants  out  of  a  serious  regard  to  God,  then 
the  danger  of  infection  to  the  rest  of  the 
servants  and  the  children  must  prevail  over 
other  considerations,  and  they  must  be  dis- 
missed. 

3.  The  treatment  of  servants  should  be 
also  marked  by  a  compassionate  regard  to 
their  present  comfort  and  future  rvelfare.     All 
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acts  should  be  avoided  whereby  they  may  be 
made  painfully  to  feel  the  contrast  of  their 
station  in  life  with  that  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family — servitude  being  in  itself 
a  sufficiently  painful  condition,  without  any 
needless  badges  to  render  it  more  so.  And, 
in  case  of  sickness,  instant  dismissal  seems 
to  be  far  from  right  in  all  cases — the  visitation 
having  come  upon  them  under  our  roof,  and 
whilst  engaged  in  our  service,  and  we  know 
not  how  far  contributed  to  by  over-exertions 
in  our  cause.  The  centurion  did  not  expel  his 
suffering  servant  from  his  house,  but  he  was 
still  under  his  master's  roof  when  Christ's  heal- 
ing virtue  reached  him.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  enjoin  strict  justice  towards  servants; 
to  be  punctually  faithful  to  the  contract  we 
make  with  them.  It  was  an  apostle's  com- 
mandment,  "  Masters,  give  unto  your  ser- 
vants that  which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing 
that  ye  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven ;"  and 
it  was  Job's  commendation,  that  he  *'  did 
not  despise  the  cause  of  his  handmaid."  And 
when  they  are  to  leave  the  service  of  the 
family  with  mutual  consent  and  goodwill, 
they  should  be  sent  away  with  parental  kind- 
ness and  counsel.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
a  writer  who  said,  "  Reckon  one  that  was  a 
faithful  servant  to  you  seven  years  as  de- 
serving to  be  esteemed  next  a  child  ever 
after."  Such,  too,  was  the  spirit  of  that  ordi- 
nance of  God  in  the  Jewish  law,  that  "  when 
a  servant  served  six  years,  he  should  not  be 
sent  away  empty ;  but "  (says  the  law, 
Deut.  XV.  13,  14)  *'  thou  shalt  furnish  him 
liberally  out  of  thy  flock,  out  of  thy  floor, 
and  out  of  thy  wine-press ;  of  that  where- 
with the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee, 
thou  shalt  give  unto  him." 

Rulers  of  families  who  profess  to  fear  God 
are  urged  by  every  consideration  to  act  upon 
such  principles  towards  their  servants.  They 
owe  it  to  the  servants  themselves,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  young,  ignorant,  and  inex- 
perienced ;  who  have  given  themselves  up 
for  the  benefit  of  their  employers,  and  towards 
whom,  therefore,  if  they  will  not  break  the 
laws  of  equity  and  humanity,  they  are  bound 
to  shew  all  tenderness,  both  as  regards  their 
bodies  and  souls.  They  owe  it  to  the  state 
thus  to  rear  up  a  seed  of  wise  and  well-prin- 
cipled citizens,  to  be  the  ornament  and  bul- 
wark of  the  kingdom ;  they  owe  it  to  that 
God  who  is  a  kind  Master,  and  who  has 
declared  that  he  "  has  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
sperity of  his  servants."  E. 
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—Corinth,  Rome,  Philippi,  Colosse,  Ephesus. 

During  these  attempts  to  inject  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  into  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in 
Asia,  and  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  work  in  a 
different  part  of  the  world.  Christianity  had  taken 
root  at  Corinth,  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Grecian 
learning  ;  and  the  two  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  were 
written  to  the  Church  of  that  city  a.d.  59-60,  afford  an 
insight  into  the  evils  already  prevailing.  Those  evils, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  rather  of  a  practical 
than  a  doctrinal  kind ;  for,  except  in  tiie  article  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  we  do  not  iind  any  special 
error  in  faith  pointed  out.  The  Corinthians  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  their  philosophers  deliver  their 
tenets  in  polished  language,  and  with  enticing  words 
of  man's  wisdom ;  and,  previous  to  their  conversion, 
they  had  their  different  sects  and  masters,  as  in  other 
Greek  cities.  So  inveterate  is  custom,  that  they  even 
carried  their  individual  preferences  into  the  Church  of 
Christ;  for,  as  when  they  were  heathens,  some  said 
they  were  of  the  Platonic,  others  of  the  Epicurean 
sect — some  extolling  the  teaching  of  Aristotle,  others 
that  of  Zeno,  and  so  on, — so  now  they  said,  we  are  of 
Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  Christ.  The  apostle 
therefore,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  letter,  rebukes 
these  dangerous  dissensions ;  he  asks  them,  if  they 
thought  Christ  was  divided,  like  their  Academy  ?  or  if 
Paul  had  been  crucified  for  them,  that  they  should 
make  him  a  head  ?  He  then  proceeds  to  combat  the 
notion  of  Christianity  requiring  eloquence  to  set  forth 
its  doctrines,  and  appeals  to  the  Corinthians  them- 
selves, whether  such  excellency  of  speech  as  they 
sought  after  had  ever  discovered  a  particle  of  God's 
truth  until  it  was  revealed  from  heaven  ;  and  then  he 
proceeds  to  shew  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
only  true  foundation  on  which  it  can  be  built :  and 
although  he  does  not  say  that  any  serious  attempts  had 
been  made  amongst  them  as  yet  to  undermine  that 
foundation,  yet  he  alludes  to  persons  who  had  troubled 
the  Church,  and  spoken  contemptuously  of  himself. 
There  were  two  things  he  had  to  reprove,  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  Christian  people  :  the  first  was  a  scan- 
dalous incest  committed  by  a  nominal  member  of  the 
Church,  and  which  called  for  immediate  punishment. 
The  apostle  enjoined  theift  to  excommunicate  or  put 
away  from  among  them  that  wicked  person,  who  was 
called  a  brother,  lest  by  his  remaining  in  communion 
with  them,  the  whole  Church  should  be  polluted  in  the 
sight  of  the  heathen.  The  other  case  was  their  litiga- 
tion, in  taking  their  disputes  before  heathen  tribunals, 
and  thereby  dishonouring  the  religion  they  professed, 
which  especially  recommended  all  its  followers  to  live 
peaceably  with  one  another  and  with  all  men.  St.  Paul 
recommends  them  to  settle  their  differences  among 
themselves,  and  rather  to  suffer  wrong  than  thus  to 
injure  the  cause  of  Christ  in  such  a  place  as  Corinth. 
But  notwithstanding  these  violations  of  Christian  pre- 
cepts, they  seem  to  have  preserved  a  high  considera- 
tion for  St.  Paul's  character  and  authority ;  they  had 
written  to  inquire  his  opinion  concerning  three  things — 
marriage  or  continency,  eating  of  meats  offered  to 
idols,  and  attire.  As  these  things  are  rather  matters 
of  discipline,  and  some  of  them  reduced  to  mere  ex- 
pediency, I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  apostle 
through  his  admirable  directions.  The  disorders 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper  called  for  more  severe  reproofs ;  and 
it  is  in  this  particular  that  St.  Paul  alludes  to  sects  or 
heresies,  which  it  behoved,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
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to  be  amongst  them.*  After  discussing  the  nature  of 
spiritual  gifts,  and  the  excellencies  of  charity,  the  bond 
of  union,  which  the  Corinthians  especially  wanted,  he 
proceeds  to  declare  the  true  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  saints ;  and  it  is  here  where  he  alludes  to 
some  amongst  them  who  had  taught  that  there  was  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  As  this  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal heresies  of  Simon  Magus,  we  may  suppose  that 
his  false  doctrines  had  reached  Corinth ;  for  the  apostle 
argues  the  whole  case  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh 
as  if  he  were  combatting  some  formidable  existing 
errors.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  his  practice  to 
anticipate  objections,  or  to  raise  doubts  for  the  purpose 
of  combating  them  ;  when,  therefore,  he  says,  "  Some 
men  will  say,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?"  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  some  man  had  said  it.  And, 
again  ;  he  asks,  "  How  say  some  among  you,  that 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead?"  This,  then, 
is  a  fact  which  bears  immediately  upon  our  sub- 
ject—  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine.  I  do  not 
think  it  goes  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  Corinthians  of 
denying  a  future  state,  since  that  doctrine  was  often 
taught  in  their  heathen  schools  ;  but  it  was  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh  —  the  very  point  in  which  the 
Simonians  erred.  This  question  was  set  at  rest  for 
ever  in  the  Christian  Church  by  the  sublime  argu- 
ment and  illustration  of  St.  Paul ;  and  no  one  now  can 
pretend  to  the  name  of  a  Christian  who  believes  not  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come.  From  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthian 
Church,  we  learn  that  Paul  had  not  written  in  vain  ; 
they  had  been  humbled  by  his  reproofs,  and  affected  by 
his  remonstrances  ;  the  incestuous  person  had  been 
put  out  of  the  Church ;  and  Paul,  with  that  tenderness 
which  every  Christian  pastor  should  have,  desired  them 
to  receive  him  again  upon  his  sincere  repentance,  and 
not  to  treat  him  too  severely,  lest  he  should  be  driven 
to  despair.  The  apostle  expresses  himself  satisfied 
with  the  account  brought  to  him  by  Titus  ;  he  says  he 
felt  great  consolation  when  he  was  told  of  their  earnest 
desire,  and  mourning,  and  fervent  mind  towards  him  ; 
and  regretting  that  they  had  experienced  sorrow  for 
his  remonstrances,  he  at  the  same  time  rejoices  at  the 
result :  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  Corinthian 
Church  was  now  restored  to  purity,  but  not  entirely  free 
from  the  danger  of  falling  back  into  vain  philosophy. 

The  next  epistle  in  chronological  order  is  that  to 
the  Romans,  which  makes  no  allusion  to  errors  either 
in  doctrine  or  practice  ;  and  as  such  affords  no  ma- 
terials for  the  special  subject  in  which  I  am  engaged  : 
on  the  contrary,  St.  Paul  eulogises  the  faith  of  the 
Christians  at  Ptome  in  the  year  GO,  and  tells  them  it 
was  spoken  of  throughout  all  the  Christian  world. 
He  lived  to  see  some  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the 
lloman  believers ;  but  these  things  will  be  better 
gathered  from  his  other  epistles,  which  w^ere  ail 
written  from  Ptorae,  about  four  years  later.  The  only 
three  of  the  remaining  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  which  I 
sliall  think  it  necessary  to  allude,  because  they  were 
addressed  to  Churches,  are  those  to  the  Philippians,  the 
Colossians,  and  the  Ephesians.  The  first  will  explain 
something  of  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Thrace;  the 
two  latter  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  Philippians  are  not  accused  of  having  given 
way  to  false  teachers,  although  it  is  evident  such  had 
been  amongst  them.  The  apostle  bids  them  beware 
of  three  descriptions  of  persons,  whom  he  designates 
as  dogs,  evil  workers,  and  those  of  the  concision.  By  dogs 
he  probably  means  those  pastors  of  the  flock  whom 
Isaiah  the  prophet  describes  as  blind  watclnnen,  ig- 
norant and  dumb  dogs,  sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to 
slumber ;  such  as  had  taken  up  the  offices  of  rulers  in 
the  Church,  and  looked  every  one  to  his  own  gain 
from  his  quarter.  Many  of  the  school  of  Simon  the 
sorcerer  were  such ;  who  would  purchase,  if  possible, 

•  "  There  must  be  also  heresies  among  you,  that  they  which 
are  approved  maybe  made  manifest  among  you." — 1  Cor,  xi.  19. 


the  Holy  Ghost  for  money,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
gain.  Evil-workers  are  described  in  another  part  of 
the  epistle  more  fully  ;  they  appear  to  have  turned  the 
religion  of  Christ  into  licentiousness :  their  god  was 
their  belly,  their  glory  was  in  their  shame,  their  whole 
object  earthly ;  it  was  by  their  walk,  that  is,  their 
practice,  that  they  shewed  themselves  to  be  the  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  of  Christ.  This  description  of  cha- 
racter answers  to  the  Nicolaitans,  whom  St.  John,  at 
a  much  later  period,  censures  by  name,  when  they 
infested  the  Church  of  Asia  :  their  doctrines  were 
conformable  to  their  vicious  practices,  which  allowed 
them  every  species  of  sensual  indulgence.  The  third 
class  of  mischievous  persons  were  the  Judaising  teach- 
ers, similar  to  those  of  Galatia.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  by  concision  the  apostle  means  those  who  urged 
the  necessity  of  circumcision  and  the  legal  rites ;  be- 
cause he  immediately  adds,  "  We  are  the  circumcision 
which  worship  God  in  the  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  flesh."  So  that  we 
learn,  upon  the  whole,  how  the  Church  at  Philippi, 
although  as  yet  uncontaminated,  stood  in  danger  from 
different  classes  of  false  teachers  and  impure  livers, 
many  of  them  at  the  same  time  making  profession  of 
Christ's  religion. 

We  come  next  to  the  Church  at  Colosse.  In  this 
epistle  the  apostle  appears  overjoyed  with  the  account 
which  the  messenger  had  brought  to  him  of  the  sted- 
fastness  of  the  faith,  and  ardent  love  for  the  saints, 
shewn  by  the  Colossians.  He  has  no  need  to  rebuke 
them  for  any  apostacy  in  doctrine  or  in  practice  ;  but 
he  warns  them  against  being  deceived  by  two  descrip- 
tions of  error.  The  first  most  probably  proceeded 
from  those  teachers  of  the  Galatian  heresy,  or  a  part 
of  it ;  the  second  from  a  contei-iplative  class  of  no- 
minal Christians,  who  had  preserved  much  of  their 
previous  notions.  "  Let  no  man,"  says  the  apostle, 
"judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an 
holyday,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath-days  ;" 
intimating  that  such  exactions  had  been  required  of 
them  by  some  of  their  teachers  or  brethren.  These 
legal  notions  could  only  proceed  from  those  who  had 
previously  been  Jews,  and  who  thought,  like  the  Gala- 
tians,  that  they  formed  part  of  the  title  to  justification. 
Upon  this  point  the  apostle  comforts  and  establishes 
their  minds  :  he  treats  the  question  of  meat  and  drink, 
and  observance  of  days,  as  things  of  no  import  in 
themselves  ;  and  therefore,  in  drawing  our  instruction 
from  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  equally  consider 
them  as  matters  of  expediency ;  for  the  substance  of 
these  things  is  Christ. 

The  next  danger  against  wliich  the  Colossians 
are  warned,  is  that  of  a  voluntary  humility,  and 
worshipping  of  angels,  which  had  reference  to  that 
sect  of  the  Jews  called  the  Essenes.  Their  volun- 
tary humility  consisted  in  extraordinary  abstinence, 
and  living  in  solitudes,  shunning  intercourse  with 
all  men  except  themselves,  and  appearing  as  the 
most  abject  of  mortals.  The  worshipping  of  angels 
was  their  custom  of  keeping  an  account  of  the 
nam.es  of  those  blessed  spirits  v>^hom  they  imagined 
to  be  in  an  elysium  of  their  own,  and  who,  as  they 
thought,  could  hear  prayers,  and  bring  succour  to 
persons  on  earth.  These  vain  conceptions  led  to 
fruitless  and  hurtful  speculations  upon  a  world  to 
come,  which  St.  Paul  calls  intruding  into  things  not 
seen.  The  Colossian  Christians  were  warned  against 
these  dangerous  notions  ;  and  consequently  all  Chris- 
tians, who  would  be  preserved  stedfast  in  faith,  muse 
take  the  same  warning,  and  act  like  the  Colossians, 
who,  though  the  errors  were  near  to  them,  yet  did 
they  withstand  the  seduction,  and  turned  from  the 
doctrines  of  men:  "  which  things,"  continues  St. 
Paul,  "  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will-wor- 
ship, and  humility,  and  neglecting  of  the  body,  not 
in  any  honour  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh." 

The  object  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  to 
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establish  them  in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
to  guard  them  against  the  craftiness  and  errors  of 
men  who  lay  in  wait  to  deceive,  and  to  animate  them 
in  their  Christian  warfare.  Ephesus  was  a  celebrated 
and  a  licentious  city  ;  the  Christians  had  around  them 
the  worst  examples  of  profligacy  ;  the  subtlety  of  both 
Jews  and  Greeks  was  to  be  guarded  against;  and  yet 
withal,  the  Ephesian  Christians,  at  the  time  Paul 
wrote,  are  described  as  composing  a  part  of  that  glo- 
rious building  which  formed  an  habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit.  At  a  later  period  we  shall  find 
their  love  had  waxed  cold  ;  but  still  they  deserved 
the  commendation  of  the  last  surviving  apostle. 

Upon  a  review,  therefore,  of  the  Christian  Churches 
to  which  St.  Paul  addressed  his  epistles,  we  find  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  most  part  flou- 
rished in  its  purity ;  but  that  Satan  had  already  begun 
to  trouble  the  children  of  the  kingdom  :  and  out  of 
the  errors  and  dangers  which  St.  Paul  points  out, 
several  truths  will  arise  more  clearly  to  our  view,  as 
the  light  arises  out  of  obscurity. 

From  the  state  of  the  Thessalonian  Church,  we 
learn  that  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  believer 
in  Jesus  to  look  forward,  with  hopes  full  of  immor- 
tality, to  another  state  of  existence ;  that  if,  in  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  we  are  deprived  of  those 
who  have  been  most  dear  to  us  upon  earth,  we  are 
not  to  sorrow  as  men  without  hope  for  those  that 
sleep  in  Jesus.  We  are  assured  that  when  this  pre- 
sent state  of  existence  hath  come  to  an  end,  the  Lord 
himself  will  visibly  appear,  descending  from  heaven 
with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and 
the  trump  of  God.  That  having  this  confidence,  we 
ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  as  much  as  God  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal,  and  not  attempt  to  track  the  invisi- 
ble region  of  departed  spirits  with  our  vain  specula- 
tions. We  are  further  taught  not  to  look  into  the 
times  and  seasons,  which  tlie  Father  haih  put  in  his 
own  power ;  but  that  whilst  we  labour  to  propagate 
his  truth  wherever  an  effectual  door  is  open,  we  should 
live  as  if  that  day  was  coming  unawares.  The  very 
uncertainty,  and  not  the  knowledge  of  that  fact,  is  the 
ground  of  the  exhortation  to  watch  and  pray  :  and  of 
those  who  are  so  employed,  it  may  be  said,  "  Ye  are 
not  in  darkness,  that  that  day  should  overtake  you 
as  a  thief." 

From  the  Galatian  heresy,  we  are  warned  against 
every  doctrine  which  would  invalidate  the  grand 
truth  of  the  sinner's  justification  by  faith  in  the 
blood  of  Christ.  We  are  instructed  in  the  real  use 
and  nature  of  the  moral  law ;  viz.  that  it  is  to  act  upon 
our  consciences  by  convicting  them  of  sin,  that  we 
may  be  brought  to  Christ;  and  hence  we  are  taught  to 
reject,  as  false  and  injurious,  every  system  of  Chris- 
tianity which  puts  salvation  upon  the  precarious 
ground  of  human  merit,  whether  such  merit  be  placed 
in  prayers  and  ceremonies,  or  in  the  social  and  rela- 
tive duties  of  life. 

From  the  dissension  of  the  Corinthians,  we  see  the 
blessings  of  unity,  at  the  same  time  that  we  see  what 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  unity  is ;  it  consists  not 
merely  in  outward  things,  but  a  unity  of  the  spirit  in  a 
bond  of  peace. 

The  lessons  we  learn  from  the  state  of  the  Corin- 
thian Church  are  mainly  of  a  practical  nature  ;  but 
in  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  we  are 
taught  a  sublime  doctrine.  There  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility of  man  is  pressed  close  upon  him,  when  he 
finds  that  he  must  appear  in  the  same  body,  however 
changed  and  fashioned  anew,  in  which  he  had  done  his 
deeds  in  this  life  :  and  who  that  has  any  well-grounded 
hope  of  a  better  world,  does  not  feel  inclined  to  join 
the  apostle  in  his  triumphant  exclamation,  "  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?" 

The  Churches  of  Philippi,  Colosse,  and  Ephesus, 
each  afford  their  lesson  of  instruction,  which  we 
may  easily  gather  from  what  has  been  already  said. 


And  in  examining  our  own  faith  by  these  sketches  of 
the  primitive  Churches,  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  though  in  some  things  they  differed,  and  in 
many  things  even  erred,  still,  they  were  agreed  upon 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  upon  the 
unmerited  grace  of  God,  and  the  sanctification  of  the 
heart  by  the  Spirit :  in  these  things  there  was  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  Christ  and  Mediator. 


JOHN  DONNE,  D.D.,  DEAN  OP  ST.  PAUL'S. 

John  Donne  was  born  in  London  in  1573.  His  father, 
a  respectable  merchant,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
Welsh  family.  His  mother  was  of  the  family  of 
Lord  Chancellor  More.  In  his  tenth  year  he  was 
admitted  a  commoner  of  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  but,  by 
the  advice  of  some  Romanist  relations,  did  not  take 
his  first  degree,  for  they  scrupled  about  some  of  the 
oaths  required  of  those  who  graduated.  After  re- 
maining at  Oxford  three  years,  he  went  to  Cambridge ; 
and  about  three  years  after,  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where 
he  applied  himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to  the 
study  of  the  law.  Before  his  admission  into  that 
society  as  a  regular  member,  his  father  died,  leaving 
him  such  a  sum  as  induced  him  to  lay  aside  all  notion 
of  becoming  a  lawyer. 

His  mother  and  friends,  seeking  to  induce  him  to 
embrace  popery,  provided  tutors  to  read  with  him, 
who  were  secretly  papists.  He  confesses  that  "  they 
had  almost  perverted  him  to  their  faith."  When 
about  nineteen,  he  relinquished  all  other  studies,  to 
enter  on  a  solemn  examination  of  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome.  He 
had  avowedly  a  strong  leaning  to  the  latter.  Many  of 
those  whom  he  esteemed  and  admired  were  Romanists ; 
and  this,  according  to  his  own  statement,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  warp  his  judgment.  He  applied  himself 
carefully  to  examine  the  works  of  Bellarmine,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  chief  defender  of  the  popish  cause. 
The  result  was  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  'corrup- 
tion and  unscriptural  character  of  the  papacy.  This 
cannot  excite  our  astonishment,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  ^cardinal  avowed,  that  "  it  is  the  corner- 
stone of  Christianity  to  believe  that  the  pope  can 
make  virtue  to  be  vice,  and  vice  to  be  virtue."  How, 
in  fact,  any  one,  who  compares  the  popish  system  with 
the  revealed  word  of  God,  can  come  to  a  contrary 
decision,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive. 

In  1596-97,  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  in 
his  expedition  against  Cadiz  and  the  Azores.  He 
remained  some  years  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  intended 
proceeding  to  Palestine,  to  view  Jerusalem  and  the 
holy  sepulchre,  but  was  prevented.  Soon  after  his 
return,  he  was  appointed  chief  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  keeper  of  the  seals.  He  continued  in  this 
situation  five  years.  An  attachment  during  this 
period  was  formed  between  him  and  Anne,  daughter 
of  Sir  George  More,  chancellor  of  the  garter,  Lady 
Egerton's  niece,  who  resided  in  the  family.  They 
were  privately  married  in  1602,  without  Sir  George's 
consent,  who  vehemently  urged  his  sister  to  insist  on 
Mr.  Donne's  immediate  dismission.  He  gained  his 
point,  Sir  Thomas,  however,  declaring  that  "  he 
parted  with  a  friend,  and  such  a  secretary  as  was  fitter 
to  serve  a  king  than  a  subject."  Sir  George  did  not 
rest  satisfied  until  Mr.  Donne,  Mr.  Samuel  Brooke, 
afterwards  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who 
had  performed  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  Christopher  Brooke,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
who  had  given  the  bride  away,  were  committed  to 
three  several  prisons.  Mr.  Donne  was  the  first  re- 
leased, and  never  rested  till  he  procured  the  libera- 
tion of  his  friends.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a 
tedious  and  expensive  lawsuit  that  he  was  enabled  to 
recover  his  wife.    This  suit,  with  the  expenses  inci- 
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dent  on  his  travels,  and  the  sums  he  bestowed  in  charity, 
materially  injured  his  purse.  Through  the  kindness 
of  a  relation,  however,  Sir  Francis  Wooley,  he  and 
his  wife  were  maintained  at  Pitford  in  Surrey,  where 
they  had  several  children.  His  father-in-law  was  at 
length  reconciled,  and  engaged  to  pay  him  his  wife's 
portion,  or  the  interest  quarterly  till  the  prin- 
cipal was  paid.  He  moreover  requested  the  lord 
keeper  to  restore  Mr.  Donne  to  his  situation  as 
secretary ;  but  Sir  Thomas  answered,  "  that  though  un- 
feignedly  sorry  for  what  had  been  done,  he  could  not 
discharge  and  re-admit  servants  at  the  request  of 
passionate  petitioners." 

While  at  Pitford,  Mr.  Donne  studied  civil  and 
canon  law.  He  was  solicited  by  Dr.  Morton  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Durham)  to  take  holy  orders,  and 
to  accept  a  living  which  the  doctor  would  resign  in 
his  favour.  He  told  Mr.  Donne  that  the  answer 
should  not  be  returned  until  after  three  days  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  To  this  Mr.  Donne  agreed,'and. on  the 
third  day  declined  the  offer.  It  would  appear  that 
he  was  led  to  this  decision  by  a  consciousness  of  some 
inconsistencies  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  which 
he  thought  might  injure  his  ministerial  usefulness. 
He  continued  to  reside  with  his  family  at  Pitford  till 
the  death  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis.  He  then  took  a 
house  for  his  wife  and  family  at  Mitcham,  while  he 
lodged  near  Wliitehall,  and  was  visited  by  many 
persons  of  distinction.  His  resources  were  at  this 
time  very  limited,  and  his  domestic  trials  peculiarly 
harassing.  Writing  to  a  friend,  he  thus  expresses 
himself:  "  There  is  not  one  person  in  my  house  well 
besides  myself.  I  have  already  lost  half  a  child,  and 
with  that  mischance  of  her's  my  wife  is  fallen  into 
an  indisposition,  which  vrould  afflict  her  too  ex- 
tremely, but  that  the  sickness  of  all  her  children 
siupifies  her.  Of  one  of  them,  in  good  faith,  I  have 
not  much  hope  ;  and  these  calamities  meet  with  a 
fortune  so  ill  provided  for  physic  and  other  proper 
reliefs,  that  if  God  should  ease  us  with  burials,  I  know 
not  how  to  perform  even  them.  But  I  flatter  myself 
with  the  hopes  that  I  am  dying  too ;  nor,  truly,  can  I  waste 
faster  by  any  grief  than  by  the  loss  of  my  children." 
This  letter  is  dated  "  from  my  hospital  at  Mitcham." 

The  sinfulness  of  indulging  such  a  frame  of  mind, 
and  thus  murmuring  at  the  dispensations  of  the 
Almighty,  cannot  be  questioned.  Implicit  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God  is  one  striking  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  grace  in  the  soul.  This  was  soon,  how- 
ever, felt  by^  Mr.  Donne.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Goodere  he"  fully  acknowledges  his  guilt  in  this 
respect.  "  I  have  often,"  says  he,  "  suspected  myself 
to  be  overtaken  with  a  too-earnest  desire  of  the  next 
life;  and  though  1  know  it  does  not  proceed  merely 
from  a  weariness  of  this  —  because  I  had  the  same 
desire  when  I  went  with  the  tide,  and  enjoyed  fairer 
hopes  than  now, — yet  I  doubt  worldly  troubles  have 
increased  it.  It  is  now  spring,  yet  all  the  pleasures 
of  it  displease  me.  -Every  other  tree  blossoms,  and  I 
wither.  I  grow  older,  and  not  better.  My  strength 
diminisheth,  and  my  load  grows  heavier ;  and  yet 
I  would  fain  be  or  do  something ;  but  that  I  cannot 
tell  what,  is  no  wonder  in  this  time  of  my  sadness. 
...  I  fear  my  present  discontent  does  not  proceed 
from  a  good  root  —  that  I  am  so  well  content  to  be 
nothing,  that  is  to  say,  dead.  But  though  my  fortune 
hath  made  me  such,  as  that  I  am  rather  a  sickness 
or  a  disease  of  the  world  than  any  part  of  it,  and 
therefore  neither  love  it  nor  life,  yet  would  I  gladly 
live  to  become  some  such  thing  as  you  should  not 
repent  loving  me."  To  another  friend,  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself:  "  I  write  from  the  fireside  in  my 
parlour,  and  in  the  noise  of  three  gamesome  children  ; 
and  by  the  side  of  her  whom,  because  I  have  trans- 
planted into  a  wretched  fortune,  1  must  labour  to  dis- 
guise that  from  her,  by  all  such  honest  devices  as 
giving  her  my  company  and  discourse." 


His  family  remained  constantly  at  Mitcham  for  two 
years.  He  often  went  there  himself,  to  study  the  con- 
troversy between  the  reformed  Church  and  the  popish. 

He  some  time  after  this  removed  h.is  family  to  Lon- 
don, where  Sir  Robert  Drury  gave  him  rooms  in  his 
house  in  Drury  Lane.  In  1610  he  was  incorporated 
M.  A.  of  Oxford,  having  previously  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

About  two  years  after,  he  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed on  by  Sir  R.  Drury  to  accompany  him  to  Paris. 
His  wife  was  about  to  increase  her  family,  and  very 
weak.  She  expressed  considerable  reluctance  to  her 
husband  leaving  the  country,  but  Sir  Robert  brought 
her  to  agree  to  it. 

It  would  be  wrong  here  to  omit  the  mention  of  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  which  took  place  soon 
after  Mr.  Donne's  arrival  at  Paris,  and  which  his 
biographer,  Izaac  Walton,  affirms  that  he  was  in- 
formed of  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Donne's,  and 
a  man  of  credit,  although  some  will  regard  it  as  the 
phantom  of  a  distempered  imagination.  Mr.  Donne 
had  dined  with  Sir  Robert  and  some  of  his  friends. 
After  dinner  the  company  retired ;  and  while  Mr. 
Donne  was  alone  a  remarkable  vision  presented  itself 
to  his  notice — such  as  to  cause  him  to  shew  evident 
symptoms  of  excitement  when  Sir  Robert  entered  the 
room.  For  a  time  he  was  unable  to  speak;  but  at 
length,  in  answer  to  the  urgent  inquiries  made  of  him, 
replied,  "  1  have  seen  a  dreadful  vision  since  you 
left  me ;  I  have  seen  my  dear  wife  pass  twice  by  me 
through  this  room,  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her 
shoulders,  and  a  dead  child  in  her  arms.  This  I  have 
seen  since  I  left  you."  Sir  Robert,  conceiving  it  to  be 
a  dream,  stated  as  much  to  Mr.  Donne,  who,  however, 
stedfastly  affirmed  that  he  had  not  been  asleep. 
'•  I  cannot  be  surer  that  I  now  live,"  said  he,  "  than 
that  I  have  not  slept  since  I  saw  you;  and  am  as 
sure  that,  at  her  second  appearing,  she  stopped  and 
looked  me  in  the  face,  and  vanished."  A  servant 
was  despatched  to  London,  to  ascertain  in  what  state 
Mrs.  Donne  was.  He  returned  with  the  news,  that 
she  had  been  delivered,  after  a  tedious  confinement, 
of  a  still-born  child,  at  the  very  hour  Mr.  Donne 
declared  he  saw  the  vision.  It  is,  of  course,  in  vain  to 
speculate  as  to  the  reality  of  the  vision :  that  Mr. 
Donne  was  fully  convinced  that  it  was  real,  is  un- 
questionable. 

Before  going  to  France,  while  'there,  and  after  his 
return,  the  king  was  requested  to  confer  some  secular 
employment  on  him,  but  refused,  considering  hiiu 
better  fitted  for  an  ecclesiastic.  Among  other  appli- 
cants was  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  then  high  in  the  royal 
favour ;  who,  being  at  Theobalds,  in  Herts,  with  the 
king,  and  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council  dying  there, 
sent  a  messenger  for  Mr.  Donne  to  come  immediately. 
On  his  arrival,  he  said  to  him,  "  To  testify  the  reality 
of  my  afi'ection,  and  my  purpose  to  prefer  you,  stay  in 
this  garden  till  I  go  to  the  king,  and  bring  you  word 
that  you  are  clerk  of  the  council.  Doubt  ray  not 
doing  this ;  for  I  know  the  king  loves  you,  and  will 
not  deny  me."  The  king,  however,  refused  to  bestow 
the  ofiice  upon  him,  still  insisting  that  he  was  better 
qualified  for  a  divine. 

Disputes  arising  concerning  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  Mr.  Donne,  by  the  royal  command, 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  much  pleased 
the  king,  who  had  himself  engaged  in  the  controversy. 
Entering  into  conversation  with  Mr.  Donne,  he  was 
so  pleased  with  his  statements,  that  he  desired  they 
might  be  drawn  out  in  form,  and  brought  to  him. 
This  was  done  in  six  weeks'  time.*  The  king  now 
urged  him  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  gained  his  point. 
Mr.  Donne,  however,  anxious  the  better  to  qualify 

•  These  weie  published  under  the  title  of  "  Pseudo  MartjT ; 
wherein,  out  of  certain  propositions  and  gradations,  this  con- 
clusion is  evicted :  that  those  who  are  of  the  Roman  religion 
in  this  kingdom  may  and  ought  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance." 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  king. 
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himself  for  the  office,  deferred  doing  so  for  three 
years;  during  which  time  he  sedulously  applied  to  the 
study  of  divinity.  He  was  then  ordained  by  his  old 
friend,  Dr.  King,  bishop  of  London. 

Speedily  after  his  ordination,  Mr.  Donne  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king;  and,  on 
attending  his  majesty  to  Cambridge,  was  by  his  desire 
created  D.D.  Immediately  on  his  return  his  wife 
died,  seven  days  after  the  birth  of  her  twelfth  child. 
His  grief  for  some  time  was  excessive.  He  retired 
from  all  society ;  and  remained  in  this  solitary  state 
until  a  sense  of  the  obligation  under  which  he  lay, 
however  painful  to  his  own  feelings,  not  only  to  set 
an  example  of  unreserved  submission  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  thereby  tend  to  induce  others  to  testify 
a  like  submission,  but  also  to  labour  in  his  Master's 
cause, —  induced  him  again  to  undertake  duty.  His 
first  appearance  in  public  was  in  the  church  of 
St.  Clement  Danes,  where  his  wife  lay  buried ;  and 
where  he  preached,  from  Lament,  iii.  1 :  "  I  am  the 
man  that  hath  seen  affliction."  Within  the  first  year 
after  his  ordination  he  had  the  otFer  of  the  advowsons 
of  fourteen  benefices,  all  of  which  he  declined  ;  none 
of  those,  it  would  appear,  being  in  London,  where  he 
wished  to  reside,  in  1617  he  was  chosen  preacher  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  was  held  in  great  estimation. 
In  1619,  by  the  king's  appointment,  he  attended  the 
Earl  of  Doncaster  in  an  embassy  to  Germany ;  and 
about  fourteen  months  after  his  return,  the  deanery  of 
St.  Pauls  becoming  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Dr. 
Gary  to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  the  king  sent  for  Dr. 
Donne  to  attend  him  the  next  day  at  dinner.  When'his 
majesty  was  set  down,  he  facetiously  said,  "  Dr.  Donne, 
I  have  invited  you  to  dinner ;  and  though  you  sit  not 
down  with  me,  yet  I  will  carve  to  you  of  a  dish  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  like  very  well ;  for,  knowing 
you  love  London,  1  do  therefore  make  you  dean  of 
St.  Paul's;  and  when  I  have  dined,  then  do  you  take 
your  beloved  dish  home  to  your  study ;  say  grace 
there  to  yourself,  and  much  good  may  it  do  you." 
The  king  thus  made  good  his  promise  of  providing 
for  him  if  he  entered  the  Church. 

He  now  refused  to  receive  the  quarterly  allowance 
from  his  father-in-law.  The  advowson  of  ti>e  living 
of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset;  the  living  now  fell  to 
him,  as  well  as  another  benefice,  the  advowson  of 
which  had  been  given  by  the  Earl  of  Kent.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  exercise  hospitality, ,  to  provide  for 
his  family,  and  to  bestow  much  alms  on  the  poor.  In 
1623-24  he  was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  by  the  king 
to  preach  several  times  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  other 
places.  His  sermons  were  misrepresented  to  the 
king,  as  containing  seditious  expressions.  In  his 
majesty's  presence,  however,  he  completely  justified 
himself  from  the  calumny  ;  the  king  publicly  declaring 
that  he  was  satisfied  the  accusation  was  false. 

The  next  year  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease. P'rom  this,  however,  he  recovered,  and  pub- 
lished his  "  Book  of  Devotion  upon  emergent  occa- 
sions in  several  steps  of  his  sickness." 

He  continued  to  enjoy  good  health,  till,  on  a  visit 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Harvey,  at  Abery-hatch,  in 
Essex,  in  August  1630,  he  was  seized  with  fever, 
which  ended  in  consumption.  He  proceeded,  however, 
to  London,  and  preached  in  his  turn  at  court  the  first 
Friday  in  Lent,  from  Ps.  Ixviii.  20:  '*  To  God  the 
Lord  belong  the  issues  of  death."  It  was  regarded 
by  the  household  as  the  dean's  own  funeral  sermon.* 
It  proved  to  be  his  last. 

The  following  day  his  strength  was  much  exhausted 
by  the  fatigue  he  had  undergone.  He  was  unable  to 
enter  upon  business  or  into  conversation.     A  friend, 

•  It  was  printed  at  London  in  1633,  in  4to,  under  the  title  of 
"  Death's  Duel ;  or,  a  consolation  to  the  soul  against  the  dying 
life  and  living  death  of  the  body,"  &c. 


asking  him  "  Why  he  was  so  sad?"  he  replied,  "  I 
am  not  sad  ;  but  most  of  the  night  past  I  have  enter- 
tained myself  with  many  thoughts  of  several  friends 
who  have  left  me  here,  and  are  gone  to  that  place 
from  whence  they  shall  not  return ;  and  that  within  a 
few  days  I  also  shall  go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen. 
My  preparation  for  this  great  change  is  become  my 
nightly  meditation  upon  my  bed  ;  this  bed,  which  my 
infirmities  have  now  made  restless  to  me.  But  at 
this  present  time  I  was  in  a  serious  contemplation  of 
the  providence  and  goodness  of  God  to  me,  who  am  less 
than  the  least  of  his  mercies  ;  and  looking  back  upon 
ray  life  p:jst,  1  now  plainly  discern  that  it  was  his 
will  that  1  should  never  settle  nor  thrive  till  I  entered 
into  the  ministry.  I  have  now  lived  in  it,  I  hope  to 
liis  glory,  almost  two  years ;  and  (for  which  1  most 
humbly  thank  him)  I  have  .thereby  been  enabled  to 
requite  most  of  those  friends  who  shewed  me  kind- 
ness when  my  fortune  was  low,  as  God  knows  it  was. 
And  a^  it  hath  called  forth  the  expression  of  my 
gratitude,  I  thank  God  that  most  of  them  have  stood 
in  need  of  that  requital.  I  have  lived  to  be  useful, 
and  to  administer  comfort  to  my  good  father-in-law, 
Sir  George  More ;  whose  patience  God  has  been 
pleased  to  exercise  with  many  temporal  crosses.  I 
have  maintained  my  mother,  whom  it  hath  pleased 
God,  after  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  fortune  in  her 
younger  days,  to  bring  to  great  decay  in  her  extreme 
age,  through  the  means  of  her  amiable  credulity,  and 
an  excess  of  charity.  I  have  quieted  the  consciences 
of  many  who  have  groaned  under  the  burden  of  a 
wounded  spirit;  and  their  prayers,  I  hope,  are  avail- 
able for  me.  I  cannot  plead  the  innocency  of  my 
life,  especially  of  my  youth;  but  I  am  to  be  judged  by 
a  merciful  God,  who  is  not  willing  to  see  what  I  have 
done  amiss.  And  tliough  of  myself  I  have  nothing  to 
present  to  him  but  sins  and  misery ;  yet  I  know  he 
looks  not  upon  me  now  as  1  am  of  myself,  but  as  I 
am  in  my  Saviour;  and  he  hath  given  me,  even  at 
this  time,  some  testimonies  by  his  Holy  Spirit  that  I 
am  of  the  number  of  his  children.  1  am  not  sad, 
therefore,  my  dear  friend ;  I  am  full  of  joy,  and  I 
shall  die  in  peace." 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  he  thds  renounced  all 
merit  in  himself;  that  his  hopes  were  founded  on  the 
merits  of  his  Saviour ;  and  that  the  consolations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  were  shed  abroad  upon  his  heart  in 
his  dying  hours.  Doubtless,  to  many  a  true  believer 
whose  soul  is  washed  and  sanctified,  no  such  blessed 
assurance  is  vouchsafed  as  that  enjoyed  by  Dr.  Donne ; 
still  may  it  be  regarded  as  an  unspeakable  privilege, 
to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  labour  to 
attain. 

Finding  himself  hastening  to  his  end,  he  sent  for 
many  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  took  leave  of  them. 
He  then  settled  his  private  affairs,  cheerfully  waited 
his  dissolution,  and  closed  his  last  breath  with  these 
words,  "  Thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  done." 

Among  other  preparations  for  death,  there  was  this 
remarkable  one.  He  ordered  an  urn  to  be  cut  in 
wood,  on  which  was  to  be  placed  a  board,  of  the  exact 
height  of  bis  body.  He  then  caused  himself  to  be 
tied  up  in  a  winding-sheet.  Thus  shrouded,  and 
standing  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  with  just  so  much  of 
the  sheet  put  aside  as  might  discover  his  death-like 
face,  he  caused  his  portrait  to  be  taken,  which,  when 
finished,  was  placed  near  his  bedside,  and  there  re- 
mained to  the  hour  of  his  death,  March  31,  1631. 

He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  over  him,  composed 
of  white  marble,  and  carved  from  the  just- mentioned 
picture,  by  order  of  his  dearest  friend  and  executor 
Dr.  King,  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  caused  an 
inscription  to  be  affixed. 

According  to  Mr.  Walton,  Dr.  Donne  "  was  of  a 
stature  moderately  tall,  of  a  straight  and  equally  pro- 
portioned body;  to  which  all  his  worda  and  actions 
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gave  an  inexpressible  addition  of  comeliness.  The 
melancholy  and  pleasant  humour  were  in  him  so 
contempered,  that  each  gave  advantage  to  the  other, 
and  rendered  his  company  one  of  the  delights  of 
mankind.  His  fancy  was  inimitably  higli,  equalled 
only  by  his  great  wit;  both  being  made  useful  by  a 
commanding  judgment.  His  aspect  was  cheerful,  and 
such  as  gave  a  silent  testimony  of  a  clear,  knowing 
soul,  and  of  a  conscience  at  peace  with  itself.  His 
melting  eye  shewed  that  he  had  a  soft  heart,  full  of 
noble  compassion  ;  he  was  of  too  brave  a  soul  to  offer 
injuries,  and  too  much  a  Christian  not  to  pardon  them 
in  others.  He  was  by  nature  highly  passionate ;  yet 
exceedingly  humane,  and  of  so  tender  a  spirit,  that 
he  never  beheld  the  miseries  of  mankind  without  pity 
and  relief.  .  .  .  Upon  his  first  entering  into  holy  orders, 
though  his  long  familiarity  with  scholars  and  persons 
of  the  highest  quality  might  have  given  some  men 
boldness  enough  to  have  preached  before  any  eminent 
auditory;  yet  his  modesty  was  such,  that  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  do  so;  but  went  privately,  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  to  preach  in  some  village  or 
other  near  London  ;  his  first  sermon  being  delivered 
at  Paddington.  This  method  he  followed  till  the 
king  sent  for  him  and  appointed  him  a  day  to  preach 
before  him  at  Whitehall ;  where,  though  much  was 
expected  from  him,  both  by  his  majesty  and  others, 
yet  he  was  so  happy  as  to  exceed  their  expectations : 
preaching  the  word  so  as  shewed  his  own  heart  was 
possessed  with  those  very  thoughts  and  joys  which  he 
laboured  to  instil  into  others :  a  preacher  in  earnest, 
weeping  sometimes  for  his  auditory,  sometimes  with 
them ;  always  preaching  to  himself,  like  an  angel 
from  a  cloud,  but  in  none  ;  carrying  some,  as  St.  Paul 
was,  to  heaven  in  holy  raptures  ;  and  enticing  others, 
by  a  sacred  art  and  courtship,  to  amend  their  lives : 
here  picturing  a  vice  so  as  to  make  it  ugly  to  those 
who  practised  it;  and  there  a  virtue  so  as  to  render 
it  beloved  even  by  those  who  loved  it  not;  and  all 
this  with  a  most  particular  grace,  and  an  inexpressible 
power  of  address." 

Dr.  Donne  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  poet.  His 
poems  were  printed  in  one  volume,  in  1719.  He 
chiefly  excelled  in  satire  —  no  very  amiable  pre-emi- 
nence in  any  man,  more  especially  in  a  Christian 
minister.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  have 
been  among  some  of  the  causes  which  rendered  him 
so  unwilling  to  take  orders.  O. 


THE  PRAYER  FOR  FAITH  ANSWERED: 

^  Sermon, 

By  the  Rev.  E.  Auriol, 

Late  Curate  of  St.  Clement's  and  All-Simits,  Hastings; 

now  Vicar  of  Newton  Valence  c.  Ilawldey,  Hants. 

Mark,  ix.  24. 

"  And  straightway  the  father  of  the  child  cried  out, 

and  said  with   tears,  Lord,  I  believe ;    help  thou 

mine  unbelief." 

The  persons  for  whom  the  gracious  Saviour 
worked  his  miracles  of  healing  and  of  loving- 
kindness  when  he  was  upon  earth,  cannot 
fail  to  be  objects  of  deep  interest  to  those 
who  study  their  Bibles  with  a  view  to  per- 
sonal instruction  and  edification,  or  who 
know  any  thing  of  him  whose  history  they 
are  reading  in  the  Gospels.  The  subjects 
of  Christ's  tender  regard — those  in  whom  he 
manifested  forth  his  power,  so  that  "  many 
believed  through  their  means," — must,  with- 
out doubt,  be  objects  of  interest  to  such  as 
would  see  in  his  work  a  manifestation  of  the 


power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God;  but 
there  is  a  point  of  view  in  which  our  own 
individual  concern  makes  those  persons  still 
more  interesting  to  us,  as  displaying  both 
the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  shewed  forth 
his  loving-kindness  to  those  whom  he  healed, 
and  the  manner  in  which  such  loving-kind- 
ness was  sought  and  received  by  them ;  so 
that  every  sinner  may  see  in  what  way  Christ 
can  be  gracious  to  him,  how  his  power  is  to 
be  sought,  and  how  received.  Thus  we 
cannot,  when  we  are  really  seeking  to  know 
the  truth  for  ourselves,  and  to  be  instructed 
out  of  the  Word,  read  the  history  of  the  poor 
woman  of  Canaan,  without  being  affected  by 
the  account  given  of  her  humility,  of  her 
perseverance,  of  her  submission,  as  evidences 
of  her  faith;  or  that  of  the  blind  beggar  by 
the  wayside,  without  perceiving  how  truly, 
where  any  one  is  anxious  to  come  to  a 
Saviour,  such  an  one's  wants  are  too  pressing 
for  him  to  be  easily  put  aside.  "  Many 
charged  him,"  we  read,  "  that  he  should 
hold  his  peace ;  but  he  cried  the  more  a 
great  deal,  Thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy 
on  me."  The  centurion's  faith  is  marked  by 
his  applying  to  Jesus  the  same  principle 
which  he  knew  to  be  carried  into  effect  in 
his  own  case :  *'  I  am  a  man  under  authority  ; 
and  I  say  to  this  man.  Go,  and  he  goeth, 
and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh,  and  to 
my  servant.  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it;"  and 
he  doubted  not  that  Jesus  had  but  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  his  servant's  dis- 
ease, to  "  speak  the  word,"  and  he  would  be 
instantly  obeyed.  V/e  find  the  same  to  be 
the  case  with  almost  all  the  miracles  worked 
by  our  blessed  Lord ;  and  that  one  which  is 
related  in  the  chapter  from  which  my  text  is 
taken  affords  us  an  instance  of  this.  Not 
only  does  the  Divine  word  teach  us  how 
Jesus  wrought  the  miracle,  but  how  he  be- 
haved who  received  the  blessing. 

The  case  of  the  person  of  whom  we  here 
read  was  peculiar  in  this  respect.  Whilst 
Jesus  was  yet  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion, he  had  applied  to  our  Lord's  disciples  to 
heal  his  son,  and  they  had  failed  in  the  attempt. 
After  his  descent  from  the  mount,  he  applies 
to  Jesus  himself,  and  tells  him  his  distress, 
as  we  read  in  the  17th  verse.  One  of  the 
multitude  answered  and  said,  "  Master,  I 
have  brought  unto  thee  my  son,  which  hath 
a  dumb  spirit;  and  wheresoever  he  taketh 
him,  he  teareth  him :  and  he  foameth,  and 
gnasheth  with  his  teeth,  and  pineth  away : 
and  I  spake  to  thy  disciples  that  they  should 
cast  him  out;  and  they  could  not."  After 
rebuking  them,  therefore,  for  their  unbelief, 
the  Lord  answered  by  saying,  '*  Bring  him 
unto  me.  And  they  brought  him  unto  him  : 
and  when  he  saw  him,  straightway  the  spirit 
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tare  liim ;  and  he  fell  on  the  ground,  and 
wallowed  foaming.  And  he  asked  his  father, 
How  long  is  it  ago  since  this  came  unto  him  ? 
And  he  said.  Of  a  child.  And  ofttimes  it 
hath  cast  him  into  the  fire,  and  into  the 
waters,  to  destroy  him ;  but  if  thou  canst  do 
any  thing,  have  compassion  on  us,  and  help 
us.  Jesus  said  unto  him.  If  thou  canst 
believe,  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
belie veth.  And  straightway  the  father  of 
the  child  cried  out,  and  said  with  tears. 
Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief. 
When  Jesus  saw  that  the  people  came  run- 
ning together,  he  rebuked  the  foul  spirit, 
saying  unto  him.  Thou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit, 
I  charge  thee,  come  out  of  him,  and  enter 
no  more  into  him.  And  the  spirit  cried,  and 
rent  him  sore,  and  c^me  out  of  him:  and  he 
was  as  one  dead ;  insomuch  that  many  said. 
He  is  dead.  But  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  lifted  him  up  ;  and  he  arose." 

Now,  what  I  wish,  in  this  incident,  to  bring 
before  you  is  the  cry  of  the  father  of  the 
child ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  think  there  are  two 
points  which  we  may  consider  with  a  view 
to  our  own  practical  experience. 

I.  What  was  it  that  the  man  was  called 
upon  to  believe  ? 

n.  What  state  of  mind  he  expressed  by 
the  cry,  "  Help  mine  unbelief." 

First,  then,  what  was  it  that  the  man  was 
called  upon  to  believe,  when  he  said,  *'  Lord, 
I  believe  ?"  Our  Saviour  had  declared,  "  If 
thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are  possible  to 
him  that  believeth."  What,  then,  was  he 
called  upon  to  believe  ?  The  man,  in  dis- 
tress and  anguish,  had  brought  to  him  his 
son  to  be  healed  ;  his  eagerness  for  his  heal- 
ing is  marked  by  his  manner  :  "  He  cried 
out,  and  spake  with  tears."  Is  this  not  the 
way  in  which  the  self-convicted,  guilty  sin- 
ner, when  taught  to  feel  himself  a  sinner, 
comes  to  Christ?  Man  in  his  natural  state 
says,  "  I  am  rich  and  increased  with  goods, 
and  have  need  of  nothing;"  and  knows  not 
that  he  is  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor, 
and  blind,  and  naked.  As  long  as  the  god 
of  this  world  can  "  blind  men's  minds,  lest 
the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  should  shine 
into  them,"  the  Gospel  as  good  news  is 
hidden  from  them :  for  it  is  his  endeavour  to 
keep  them  ignorant  of  their  state,  and  of 
their  need  of  its  gracious  provisions.  But 
when  the  sinner  is  awakened  to  cry  out  with 
this  poor  man,  "  Have  compassion  on  us, 
and  help  us  :"  when,  like  him,  he  approaches 
his  Saviour  with  the  voice  of  earnest  suppli- 
cation, and  with  the  tear  of  grief  in  his  eyes; 
then  the  compassionate  Lord  addresses  him 
in  his  Gospel,  as  he  did  this  suppliant,  "  If 
thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are  possible  to 
him   that   believeth."      Hear   the    gracious 


terms  in  which  the  Gospel  is  to  be  presented 
to  every  creature  to  whom  it  is  preached : 
"  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptised  shall  be 
saved."  *'  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  "  If  thou  shall  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe 
in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  "  For  the 
same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call 
upon  him ;  for  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved."  Of  how 
much  consequence  is  it,  then,  to  know  what 
we  are  called  upon  to  believe,  when  we  say, 
as  this  poor  man  did,  "  Lord,  I  believe !" 
And  here  we  have  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion by  another  instance  of  healing,  related 
in  the  ixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel, 
verse  28  :  "  And  when  he  was  come  into  the 
house,  the  blind  men  came  to  him  ;  and  Jesus 
saith  unto  them.  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to 
do  this  ?"  It  is  belief  in  the  ability  of  Christ 
to  do  that  which  we  seek  of  him  :  his  ability 
to  do  it  in  his  own  way,  and  by  his  own 
means,  and  for  his  own  glory.  It  is  clear 
that  this  was  what  was  required  of  the  man 
spoken  of  in  my  text ;  for  a  doubt  of  this 
ability  on  the  part  of  Christ  seems  implied 
in  what  the  parent  of  the  child  had  before 
said,  *'  If  thou  canst  do  any  thing,  have  com- 
passion on  us  ;"  in  the  reproach  which  was 
conveyed  by  the  answer,  in  which  Jesus 
assured  him  of  his  ability,  and  reproved  his 
unbelief;  as  well  as  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  man  yielded  to  the  reproof,  crying, 
"  Lord,  I  believe."  But,  my  brethren,  is  it 
not  so  with  us  ?  It  is  the  Lord's  ability  to 
save  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  his 
own  undertaking,  that  is  questioned  by  us. 
Men  may  shrink  from  such  an  accusation; 
they  may  try  to  persuade  themselves  that 
their  unbelief  arises  from  other  causes  ;  they 
m^ay  say  they  doubt  not  the  ability  of  Christ ; 
they  feel  undeserving,  and  they  dare  not 
think  that  he  will  have  compassion  on  them. 
But  what  is  this  but  to  doubt  his  ability  to 
save  them  as  undeserving  ?  The  inquiring, 
doubting  Christian's  fears  really  arise  from 
a  secret  unbelief  in  the  heart. 

But,  again ;  in  this  believing  there  was 
also  this  to  be  noticed,  that  he  submitted  his 
son  to  be  healed  by  Jesus — he  delivered  him 
over  into  his  hands.  Jesus  had  said,  "  Bring 
him  unto  me ;"  and  here,  when  he  confessed, 
"  Lord,  I  believe,"  he  did  it  as  one  who  felt 
he  had  no  other  resource,  as  one  who  was 
willing  that  the  Lord  should  do  what  he 
would  with  his  son,  if  only  he  might  be 
healed.  And  what  is  faith  in  Christ  but 
entire  submission  to  him  ?  What  was  the 
faith  required  of  the  father  here,  but  that, 
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when  he  heard  Jesus  rebuking  the  foul  spirit, 
saying  unto  him,  "  Thou  dumb  and  deaf 
spirit,  I  charge  thee,  come  out  of  him,  and 
enter  no  more  into  him,"  he  should  believe 
that  his  command  would  be  obeyed?  And, 
my  brethren,  is  it  not  so  with  us,  as  with 
Abraham,  that  against  hope  we  should  believe 
in  hope,  and  be  sure  of  this,  that  the  word 
of  Christ  shall  never  fail  those  who  simply 
trust  in  him?  —  that,  when  called  upon  to 
believe,  we  may  say,  *•  Lord,  I  believe." 

II.  But,  then,  let  us,  secondly,  see  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  experience  of  the  poor 
man  expressed  in  the  prayer,  "  Help  thou 
mine  unbelief."  Now,  what  was  it  that  called 
forth  this  prayer  ?  It  was  a  consciousness 
of  unbelief  in  him  ;  and  whence  did  this  un- 
belief proceed  ?  Let  us  see  what  it  was 
which  prompted  it.  He  had  brought  his  son 
to  the  disciples,  that  they  should  cast  out  the 
evil  spirit,  and  they  could  not :  he  had  heard, 
perhaps,  of  other  cases  in  which  they  had 
performed  miracles,  and  yet  in  his  case  they 
could  afford  him  no  succour  :  and  now  unbe- 
lief suggested  in  his  heart  a  doubt  even  of 
the  Saviour's  power, — "  If  thou  canst  do  any 
thing."  Have  we  not  here  a  fruitful  source 
of  unbelief  too  ?  The  sinner  who  goes  to 
Christ  has  often,  perhaps,  sought  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  his  corruptions,  or  the 
enjoyment  of  peace,  in  other  things ;  it  may 
be  in  means  which  he  thinks  have  been  found 
efficacious  in  the  case  of  others,  which  are 
appointed  by  the  Lord,  and  yet  he  has  sought 
it  in  vain:  and  why?  because  he  knew  not 
the  secret,  that  they  are  only  efficacious  as 
means  in  the  hand  and  in  the  power  of  Christ. 
Now  that  he  applies  truly  to  Christ  in  them, 
he  is  inclined  to  doubt  even  his  efficacy  in 
them  ;  it  is  almost  with  a  dread  that  he  shall 
never  be  delivered  that  he  applies — "  If  thou 
canst  do  any  thing  :"  but  what  is  this  ?  it  is 
unbelief.  But,  again ;  there  was  the  peculiar 
malignity  of  the  case  v-'hich  prompted  and 
fostered  unbelief.  St.  Matthew's  description 
is,  that  the  lad  was  "  a  lunatic,  and  sore 
vexed,  and  ofttimes  he  fell  into  the  fire,  and 
oft  into  the  water  ;"  "  he  hath  a  dumb  spirit; 
and  wheresoever  he  taketh  him,  he  teareth 
him  :  and  he  foameth,  and  gnasheth  with  his 
teeth,  and  pineth  away  :"  our  Saviour  himself 
seems  to  shew  that  there  was  something 
peculiarly  malignant  in  this  evil  spirit,  when 
he  said  afterwards  to  the  disciples,  "  This 
kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing  but  by 
prayer  and  fasting."  But,  my  brethren,  is 
the  father  of  this  child  singular  here  too  ? 
O,  no ;  how  often  are  suggestions  of  unbe- 
lief prompted  or  strengthened  by  considera- 
tions, that  there  are  peculiar  difficulties  in 
our  case !  True,  we  read,  that  "  the  blood 
of  Christ  cleanses  from  all  gin :"  but  how 


often  we  forget  the  force  of  these  words ! 
True,  it  is  said,  that  "  though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow ;  though 
they  be  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool ;"  but  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  this  in 
our  own  case.  Or,  even  if  we  could  believe 
in  the  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  of  Christ 
for  our  redemption ;  yet  we  know  that  that  is 
not  all  his  salvation— t\idit  he  is  a  Saviour 
from  sin  ;  and  we  are  conscious  of  so  much 
corruption  within,  or  so  many  temptations 
from  without,  that  we  are  tempted  to  think 
that  ours  may  be  a  case  beyond  his  reach. 
Again ;  there  was  the  length  of  time  that 
this  disease  had  been  upon  him.  Jesus  him- 
self asked  his  father  (and  the  very  fact  of 
his  putting  the  question  might  increase  the 
doubt),  "  How  long  is  it  ago  since  this  came 
upon  him  ?  And  he  said.  Of  a  child."  And 
here,  too,  may  not  this  be  applied  to  our 
case  ?  It  was  felt  to  be  so  by  David  :  *'  Be- 
hold, I  was  shapen  in  iniquity;  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me."  At  one  time,  per- 
haps, we  felt  not  the  evil  of  inbred  corruption ; 
but  since  we  have  known  ourselves,  and  been 
anxious  for  salvation,  we  iiave  felt  our  own 
vileness,  and  the  plague  of  our  own  hearts  ; 
and  perhaps  this  has  terrified  us.  Bat  it 
was  to  magnify  his  grace  that  Jesus  inquired 
this  of  the  father,  to  make  him  still  more 
urgent  in  pressing  his  suit :  and  so  it  is  in 
our  case.  For  this  purpose  he  shews  us  our 
own  vileness ;  but  here  we  may  apply  the 
words  of  Manoah's  wife,  "  If  the  Lord  had 
been  pleased  to  kill  us,  he  would  not  have 
shewn  us  all  these  things" — "  as  by  the  dis- 
obedience of  one  many  were  made  sinners, 
so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be 
made  righteous." 

But  there  was  much  also  to  confirm  him 
in  doubt  in  this,  that  when  he  brought  his 
son  to  Christ,  according  to  his  own  invitation, 
the  evil  spirit  seemed  to  prevail  yet  more 
powerfully  over  him  than  even  before.  We 
read :  "  When  he  saw  him,  straightway  the 
spirit  tore  him,  and  he  fell  on  the  ground, 
and  wallowed  foaming,"  as  though  the  evil 
spirit  were  determined  to  dispute  his  right 
to  the  possession  of  the  youth.  But  does 
not  this  in  some  degree  tally  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  doubting  and  perplexed  Chris- 
tian ?  In  his  very  approaches  to  the  throne 
of  grace  there  are  suspicions  suggested  to 
his  mind  by  the  evil  one.  "  When  he  would 
do  good,  evil  is  present  with  him ;"  and  he 
finds  himself  sore  let  and  hindered  in  his 
efforts.  But  there  was  also  another  cause 
for  unbelief  in  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  dis- 
ciples. He  heard  our  Lord  rebuke  them  for 
their  unbelief;  he  heard  him  speak  to  them 
as  a  "faithless  generation;"  and  he  might 
well  argue,  If  these,  who  have  been  so  long 
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with  their  Lord,  have  so  little  faith,  how  is 
it  that  I  can  have  faith  for  my  son  to  be 
healed?  And  is  not  here  another  occasion 
for  unbelief  rising  in  our  hearts, — the  incon- 
sistency of  some  who  profess  the  Gospel,  or 
the  failure  of  their  faith  in  the  time  of  trial  ? 
When  we  see  this,  we  are  apt  to  be  shaken. 
There  was  also  now  a  consciousness  of  the 
great  necessity  of  faith,  and  the  danger  of 
unbelief.  His  son's  case  seemed  made  by 
our  Lord  to  depend,  instrumentally  at  least, 
on  his  belief.  He  was  conscious  that  he  was 
far  from  honouring  Christ  by  what  he  had 
said  :  "  If  thou  canst  do  any  thing."  So  we 
are  often  scared  by  the  same  thing ;  we  see 
how  much,  instrumentally  at  least,  is  made 
to  depend  on  our  reception  of  the  truth;  and 
hence  often  arises  a  sense  of  unbelief.  But, 
then,  great  was  the  wisdom  of  this  man — a 
wisdom  taught  him  by  his  pressing  wants. 
He  does  not  wait  till  he  can  get  over  all 
these  doubts  before  he  now  applies  to  Christ; 
but  he  takes  his  very  unbelief  to  the  Lord. 
"  Help  thou  mine  unbelief."  He  does  not 
give  up  the  matter  in  despair ;  he  does  not 
stand  looking  at  the  weakness  of  his  faith  ; 
but  he  makes  this  very  weakness  a  plea  to 
his  Lord  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  this  is  proved 
in  the  result.  He  had  yet  a  more  distressing 
scene  to  witness.  "  The  spirit  cried,  and 
rent  his  son  sore  :  and  he  was  as  one  dead ; 
insomuch  that  many  said.  He  is  dead :"  and 
yet  his  faith  was  supported  through  all  this, 
till  "  Jesus  took  the  lad  by  the  hand,  and 
lifted  him  up."  Was  not  the  prayer,  "  Lord, 
help  mine  unbelief"  answered?  And  so, 
brethren,  it  may  be  with  us  ;  we  know  not 
how  our  faith  may  be  yet  tried.  But  have 
we  prayed  to  Him  to  help  not  only  our  faith, 
but  even  our  unbelief?  If  so.  He  will  be 
with  us  in  the  trial ;  and  we  shall  be  "  more 
than  conquerors  through  Him  who  hath  loved 
us."  We  cannot  help  ourselves ;  we  cannot 
deliver  our  own  souls  ;  but  "  He  is  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  to  God 
by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession for  us." 

Let  us  not  trust  in  our  faith  when  it  is 
strong ;  let  us  not  make  excuses  for  our  un- 
belief. In  both  cases,  let  us  apply  to  Christ, 
that  it  may  be  a  more  active  principle,  leading 
us  to  live  more  to  his  honour,  to  strive  more 
against  sin,  to  deny  ourselves  whatever  may 
hinder  us  in  our  conflict  with  our  soul's  ene- 
mies ;  and  as  the  lusts  and  passions  of  a  cor- 
rupt heart,  like  the  evil  spirit  in  this  poor 
lad,  are  not  subdued  but  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing, let  us  continue  in  the  diligent  use  of  all 
appointed  means,  that  from  him  and  through 
him  we  may  receive  the  blessing. 


ON  PHOSPHORESCENT  LIGHT  IN 
ANIMALS. 

BY  C.  M.  BURNETT,  ESQ. 

Amono  the  many  very  remarkable  phenomena  which 
result  from  the  operation  of  the  living  principle  upon 
properly  adapted  organic  structures,  none  seem  more 
wonderful,  none  present  to  our  mind  more  forcibly  the 
fact  of  the  Creator's  divine  power  and  superintending 
care,  than  that  of  phosphorescent  light.  If  we  endea- 
vour to  trace  its  origin  to  physical  causes  alone,  I 
may  add,  there  is  no  physiological  question  more  dif- 
ficult of  explanation,  or  less  likely  to  receive  a  satis- 
factory answer.  Phosphorescent  light  it  is  called ;  but 
how  far  it  depends  vipon  the  presence  of  phosphorus 
in  the  composition  of  animal  bodies,  remains  for  future 
experiment  to  determine.  Phosphorus,  we  know, 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  brain,  the  bones, 
and  the  teeth ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  those 
animals  where  this  light  is  emitted,  there  are  parti- 
cular organs  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it 
from  the  blood.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Macartney, 
Carradori,  and  others ;  although  naturalists  are  much 
divided  upon  a  point  which  is  so  difficult  of  investiga- 
tion, from  the  very  minute  structure  which  charac- 
terises many  of  the  lower  animals  and  insects,  which 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  this  phenomenon.  Todd 
thinks  the  phosphorescence  is  itself  granular  and 
organised — that  is  to  say,  penetrated  by  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  ;  and  that  when  it  has  lost  its  vital  proper- 
ties, it  is  incapable  of  affording  light.  Further,  Ma- 
caire  says  that  it  is  penetrated  by  nerves.  However 
this  may  be,  the  circumstance  of  its  being  under 
the  influence  of  the  will  of  animals,  is,  I  think,  clear 
from  the  fact  that  any  sudden  fright  will  cause  the 
animal  to  cease  shining ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  vital  phenomenon.  It  is  true,  also,  the 
animal  generally  displays  as  much  appearance  of 
instinct  in  the  regulation  of  this  as  in  all  other  phe- 
nomena which  are  referrible  to  those  organic  parts 
which  are  under  the  influence  of  the  will.  It  is  not 
regulated  with  the  same  intelligence  as  if  it  were 
under  the  influence  of  reason,  yet  it  is  displayed 
according  to  that  divine  knowledge  which  placed  it 
there ;  for,  in  the  exercise  of  this  function,  we  cannot 
fail  to  notice  how  wisely  and  accurately  it  has  been 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  protection  to  the  little 
animal  in  which  it  is  placed ;  and  He  who  can  make 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness  has  assured  us,  that 
in  the  little  insect  or  worm,  whose  internal  structures 
are  too  minute  to  be  examined  by  the  scrutiny  of  man, 
he  has  put  forth  the  same  fostering  but  almighty  arm, 
and  manifested  the  same  superintending  care,  as  in  the 
most  gigantic  creature.  If  phosphorescent  animals 
are  confined  in  the  dark  some  time  before  sunset, 
they  begin  to  shine  long  before  twilight,  in  which  case 
they  shine  much  less  in  the  evening ;  so  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  this  extraordinary  fluid  seems  to  be  pro- 
vided in  each  of  these  little  animals,  which  serves  it 
through  a  period  not  exceeding  our  natural  night. 
jNIust  we  not  admire  this  watchful  care  in  the  all-wise 
providence  of  God,  which  fits  up  this  little  lamp  with 
oil  for  the  night,  to  contain  just  as  much,  and  no  more, 
than  will  guide  them  in  safety  till  the  sun  again  comes 
forth  to  direct  their  path  ?  and  still  more,  must  we  not 
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adore  that  great  Being  who,  out  of  the  materials  with 
which  he  has  wrought  such  exquisite  structures,  lights 
up  this  living  lamp  with  his  own  Almighty  hand  ?  If 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  the  accuracy  with  which  this 
living  light  is  furnished,  and  how  wisely  it  is  mea- 
sured out  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally created,  if  we  can  contemplate  the  Being  of 
infinity  condescending  to  bestow  his  heavenly  light 
upon  a  poor  insignificant  worm,  whose  life  is  indeed 
but  a  vapour, — we  surely  can  have  no  doubt  that  this 
same  God  is  ever  with  us  to  support  us  in  all  danger. 
If  it  is  a  vital  action  in  these  little  creatures  which 
performs  this  wonderful  phenomenon, — and  w^e  see 
there  is  some  evidence  to  prove  it, — it  is  probable  it  is 
the  living  principle  which  has  thus  engaged  the  co- 
operation of  electricity  to  accomplish  it.  Phospho- 
rescent animals  are  often  made  serviceable  to  man,  in 
directing  his  steps  through  wild  and  uncultivated 
countries  where  these  animals  abound.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  evolutions  of  this  light  is  seen  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  lantern-carrier  (fulgora  laternaria),  as  it 
is  called,  from  the  useful  purposes  to  which  this  insect 
is  applied  in  South  America.  "  This  fly  is  of  a  very 
considerable  size,  measuring  nearly  three  inches  and 
a  half  from  the  tip  of  the  front  to  that  of  the  tail,  and 
about  five  inches  and  a  half  from  wing's-end  to  wing's- 
end  when  expanded:  the  body  is  of  a  lengthened,  oval 
shape,  and  divided  into  several  rings  or  segments ; 
the  head  is  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  rest  of 
the  animal,  and  is  oval,  inflated,  and  bent  slightly 
upwards.  The  ground  colour  is  an  elegant  yellow, 
with  a  strong  tinge  of  green  in  some  parts,  and  marked 
with  numerous  bright  red-brown  variegations,  in  the 
form  of  stripes  and  spots;  the  wings  are  very  large, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  most  elegantly  varied  with  brown 
undulations  and  spots,  and  the  lower  pair  is  decorated 
by  a  very  large  eye-shaped  spot  on  the  middle  of 
each,  the  iris  or  border  of  the  spot  being  red,  and  the 
centre  half-red  and  half-yellow,  with  longitudinal  red 
stripes.  This  beautiful  insect  is  a  native  of  Surinam, 
and  during  the  night  diffuses  so  strong  a  phosphoric 
splendour  from  its  head  or  lantern,  that  it  may  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  a  candle  or  torch ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  three  or  four  of  the  insects  tied  to  the 
top  of  a  stick  are  frequently  used  by  travellers  for 
that  purpose.  The  celebrated  Madam  Merian,  in  her 
work  on  the  insects  of  Surinam,  gives  a  very  agree- 
able account  of  the  surprise  into  which  she  was  thrown 
by  the  first  view  of  the  flashes  of  light  proceeding 
from  these  insects.  '  The  Indians  once  brought  me,' 
says  she,  *  before  I  knew  that  they  shone  at  night,  a 
number  of  these  lantern-flies,  which  I  shut  up  in  a 
large  wooden  box.  In  the  night  they  made  such  a 
noise  that  I  awoke  in  a  fright,  and  ordered  the  light 
to  be  brought,  not  knowing  whence  the  light  pro- 
ceeded. As  we  found  it  came  from  the  box,  we 
opened  it,  but  were  still  much  more  alarmed,  and  let 
it  fall  to  the  ground  in  a  fright,  on  seeing  a  flame  of 
fire  come  out  of  it ;  and  as  many  animals  as  came  out, 
so  many  flames  of  fire  appeared.  When  we  found 
this  to  be  the  case,  we  recovered  from  our  fright,  and 
again  collected  the  insects,  highly  admiring  their 
splendid  appearance.'"* 

,*  See  Drs.  Hunter  and  Lane's  translation  of  "  Tiedemann's 
Physiology  of  Man,"  in  note,  p.  263. 


The  light  is  so  brilliant  in  the  elater  noctilucus,  or 
fire-fly,  that  with  eight  or  ten  of  them  a  book  may  be 
read  with  the  same  facility  as  with  the  light  of  a 
candle.  Cuvier  says,  by  it  the  women  of  the  country 
pursue  their  work,  and  ladies  even  use  it  as  an  orna- 
ment, placing  it  in  their  hair  during  the  evening 
pasco.  The  Indians  fix  them  to  their  feet,  to  light 
them  in  their  nocturnal  journeys. 

And  yet  such  a  manifestation  of  the  Almighty  power 
and  goodness,  in  causing  the  meanest  of  his  creatures 
to  minister  to  the  use  of  man,  forms  only  one  of  those 
innumerable  tokens  which  every  where  present  them- 
selves, of  his  fostering  care  over  the  human  family, 
and  the  ample  provision  made  for  the  supply  of  its 
wants.  How  desirable  is  that  frame  of  mind  which 
induces  us  to  behold  in  the  works  of  nature  the  ope- 
rations of  a  wise  and  gracious  Being,  whose  omnipo- 
tence is  clearly  manifested  in  the  construction  of  the 
meanest  reptile,  and  which  leads  us  to  contemplate 
the  Almighty  as  the  God  of  grace  no  less  than  of 
nature,  able  and  willing,  by  the  light  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
to  lead  and  to  guide  into  all  truth  I 

THE  SYRIAN  CHURCH.* 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Every  thing  relating  to  these  ancient  Christians — ■ 
one  of  the  few  remaining  branches  of  the  primitive 
Church  which  were  never  subject  to  the  Roman  see — 
so  immediately  bears  on  our  duties  in  this  country, 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  so  interesting  to  all  whom  I 
now  address,  and  is  indeed  so  fresh  on  my  mind,  that 
I  make  no  apology  for  adverting  to  it  at  some  length, 
on  this,  to  me  unexpected,  occasion  of  addressing  you. 

As  I  entered  these  early  seats  of  our  common  Chris- 
tianity, I  said  to  myself,  These  are  like  the  Church  of 
Philadelphia  commended  by  our  Lord  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse,—  they  have  but  little  strength;  but  they  have 
kept  Christ's  word,  and  not  denied  his  name.  May 
an  open  door  be  now  set  before  them,  by  the  friendly 
communications  of  our  Protestant  Church  and  the 
protection  of  the  British  power,  which  no  man  shall 
shut  I  (Rev.  iii.  7,  8). 

It  is  the  glory  of  our  Church  to  have  sprung  to  the 
assistance  of  these  oppressed  Christians  of  St.  Thomas, 
at  the  earliest  moment  that  the  victories  of  tbe  Mar- 
quess of  Wellesley  had  opened  that  part  of  India. 
Before  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Calcutta,  a  most 
devout  chaplainf  of  our  Establishment,  and  personal 
friend  of  my  own,  now  no  more,  hurried  down  to  in- 
quire after  their  welfare,  and  salute  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  He  it  was  who  first  awakened,  by  his 
striking  narrative,  the  attention  of  the  British  public 
to  their  situation ;  of  which  little  had  been  known 
from  the  time  of  Dr.  Michael  Geddes  and  La  Croze, 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  in 
18 IG,  the  first  Protestant  bishop  of  India,  the  learned 
and  pious  Dr.  T.  F.  Middleton,  made  them  a  friendly 
visit  for  the  same  end  ;  which  he  repeated  in  1821— 
the  valuable  memorials  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
able  work  of  Mr.  Professor  Le  Bas.  Bishop  Heber, 
in  like  manner,  was  in  the  act  of  proceeding  to  them 
in  182(j,  when  his  sudden  and  melancholy  death 
occurred.  In  the  mean  time,  in  1818,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  began  to  send  them  out  holy  mis- 
sionaries ;    five  of  whom  are  now  labouring  in  thdt 

•  The  attention  of  our  readers  was  formerly  directed  to  the 
slate  of  the  Syrian  Church.  We  gladly  add  further  information, 
as  to  its  present  circumstances,  from  the  pen  of  the  Lofd  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  as  delivered  by  him  in  a  charge  at  Bombay  (see 
Missionary  Register,  July  1838). — Ed. 

t  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  in  1806  and  1808. 
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field  of  service.  The  liou.  residents  of  Travancore, 
likewise,  have  been  conducting  themselves  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  British  nation,  by  throwing  around  them 
the  aegis  of  our  power,  and  by  building,  with  a  dona- 
tion chiefly  supplied  by  the  llannee  of  Travancore,  a 
college  for  the  education  of  their  youth. 

Upon  the  contrast  between  the  friendly  succour 
thus  rendered  them  by  our  Protestant  Church  for 
thirty  years,  and  the  conduct  pursued  by  ano- 
ther Christian  communion*  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  I  will  not  dwell.  It  must  be  a 
matter  of  thankfulness  to  all  who  have  looked  into  the 
case,  to  reflect  on  the  disparity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
we  have  usurped  no  authority  over  a  sister  Christian 
body — aimed  at  no  private  ends  —  required  no  union 
with  our  own  particular  Church  —  enjoined  no  decrees 
of  Western  councils  —  destroyed  no  books  of  learning 
and  piety — made  no  forcible  changes  in  ancient  litur- 
gies—  introduced  no  images  of  the  Virgin,  or  otlier 
modes  of  superstition ;  nor  did  we  summon  a  second 
synod  of  Diamper,  in  order  to  subject,  by  terror  and 
chicane,  an  ancient,  independent,  and  comparatively 
pure  Christian  Church  to  the  assumed  supremacy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

On  the  contrary,  we  treated  them  from  the  first, 
and  are  now  treating  them,  as  a  primitive  and  inde- 
pendent branch  of  Christ's  holy  catholic  Church.  We 
began  by  testifying  our  Christian  sympathy :  we  in- 
quired whether,  and  how  far,  and  inwhatrespects,  they 
desired  our  aid.  We  acted  in  every  thing  with  the 
concurrence  and  authority  of  their  own  bishops  and 
clergy.  Let  any  one  read  the  affecting  interviews  of 
Dr.  Buchanan  with  the  aged  Syrian  metran  ;  or  those 
of  Bishop  Middleton,  ten  years  afterward,  with  his 
successor ;  and  he  will  be  convinced  of  what  I  say. 
On  discovering  the  particulars  in  which  they  first  im- 
plored our  help,  to  those  particulars  we  have  been 
directing  our  attention,  and  to  none  others.  These 
were,  1.  The  multiplication  of  copies  of  the  Syriac 
Scriptures;  2.  The  translation  of  those  Scriptures 
into  the  vernacular  Malayalim  ;  3.  The  establishment 
of  schools  ;  4.  The  furnishing  means  for  the  education 
of  their  clergy ;  5.  The  preaching,  as  occasion  might 
offer,  in  their  churches.  By  the  munificence  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  first  of  these 
wants,  that  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  Syriac,  was 
supplied  —  Dr.  Buchanan  died  with  the  sheets  of  the 
Syriac  Testament  in  his  hand.  The  second  has  been 
met  by  the  persevering  labours  of  ihe  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Schools  have,  in  the  third  place, 
been  established  by  the  funds  of  the  same  institution. 
The  fourth  particular  has  been  supplied  by  a  college 
built  by  the  hon.  resident,  Col.  Munro  ;  where  about 
forty  deacons  are  under  education  for  the  sacred  office 
of  the  priesthood  :  while  the  Church  missionaries,  in 
the  fifth  place,  have  been  constantly  preaching,  with 
the  metran's  permission,  in  the  churches,  as  they  have 
acquired  the  language. 

Of  tlie  happy  effects  of  this  gentle  intercourse  it  is 
difficult  to  judge.  They  have  been  naturally  slow. 
Many  years  elapsed  before  the  holy  Scriptures  were 
ready.  General  education  is  long  in  spreading,  and 
is  yet  in  its  commencement  only.  Influence  with  the 
nietrans  and  clergy  varies  with  the  personal  piety  of 
individuals.  A  schism  between  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  at  the  time  of  Bishop  Heber,  interrupted 
tlie  progress  of  things,  and  occasioned  the  interference 
of  the  hon,  resident.  Other  difficulties  have  arisen 
since,  and  fresh  ones  may  and  will  arise.  Still,  the 
advance  made  has  not  disappointed  those  who  consider 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
five  particulars  which  I  have  mentioned  are  in  gradual 
but  unconstrained  operation,  I  fully  trust  that  the 
Syrian  Churches  will  ultimately  recover,  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  their  pristine  splendour. 

The  little  which  I  ventured  to  do  myself,  during  the 

*  Under  Abp.  Mcnezes. 


ten  days  that  I  passed  among  them,  was,  I  hope,  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  evangelical  proceedings  of 
the  bishops  and  presbyters  who  preceded  me.  I  had 
been  invited  by  the  metran  to  aid  him  more  than  two 
years  before.  On  my  arrival,  I  acted  as  a  brother  with 
a  brother.  I  openly  disclaimed  all  authority.  I  pro- 
fessed that  I  had  no  power,  except  with  my  own  people. 
I  interfered  not  in  the  least.  I  conferred  only  with 
him,  both  in  private  and  in  the  presence  of  his  clergy. 
I  mentioned  such  thoughts  as  occurred  to  me.  I 
satisfied  his  curiosity  concerning  our  own  Church.  I 
preached,  with  his  permission,  three  times  in  the 
Syrian  churches,  through  an  interpreter;  once  being 
before  himself,  about  forty  of  his  presbyters,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  of  the  laity.  I  allowed  my  sermon  to 
be  translated  into  Malayalim,  and  circulated  through- 
out the  Syrian  diocese.  The  text  was  Rev.  iii.  7,  8  ; 
and  many  of  the  thoughts  are  incorporated  into  the 
second  and  third  divisions  of  this  charge.  I  wrote  to 
the  hon.  resident  of  Travancore  and  the  Bishop  of 
Madras,  to  urge  them  to  render  further  aid.  I  endea- 
voured to  keep  in  view,  in  all  my  advice,  the  important 
distinction  between  the  temporal  power,  vested  in  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  country  for  the  protection 
of  temporal  rights,  and  the  spiritual  power,  vested, 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  Syrian  Churches,  partly 
in  the  metropolitans,  partly  in  the  synods  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  and  partly  in  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 
Complaints  of  alienation  of  Church  property,  of  op- 
pression, of  malversation  of  funds,  &c.,  1  referred  to 
the  hon.  resident. 

Matters  of  spiritual  improvement  in  divine  doc- 
trine and  worship  I  commended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  metran  and  clergy.  For  I  found  many  things 
undoubtedly  among  them,  which  a  better  education 
of  the  clergy,  and  advances  in  scriptural  knowledge 
and  real  primitive  antiquity,  will  remove.  On  the 
subject  of  the  sacraments,  and  in  their  liturgical  offices, 
many  expressions  and  usages  occur  which  Protestants 
account,  and  justly  account,  erroneous  and  supersti- 
tious? When  I  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  their 
public  worship,  I  was  much  distressed  ;  and  was  ready 
to  conclude  that  they  differed  little,  in  fact,  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  case 
is  not  so.  They  are  far,  very  far,  from  symbolising 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  still  reject,  after 
three  centuries  of  chicane  and  persecution,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope.  They  still  acknowledge  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  They  hold  no  tradi- 
tions as  of  co-ordinate  rank  with  the  Scriptures,  and 
necessary  to  their  just  interpretation.  They  allow 
them  to  be  translated  without  notes,  and  read  freely 
by  the  people.  They  object  not  to  prayers  in  a  known 
tongue.  They  do  not  receive  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  They  do  not  hold,  as  a  Church, 
transubstantiation,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, or  purgatory,  in  the  sense  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  whatever  individuals  may  do.  They  do  not 
deny  the  cup  to  the  laity.  They  enforce  not  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy.  They  allow  not  the  use  of  images 
in  churches.  They  admit  all  orthodox  Churches  to  be 
branches  of  Christ's  holy  catholic  Church,  and  within 
the  pale  of  salvation.  The  numerous  errors  and 
superstitions  which  have  crept  into  their  liturgies  and 
services  are  not  drawn  up  into  articles  of  faith,  and 
fixed  immovably  by  general  councils.  They  still  hold, 
as  a  Church,  the  canons  of  the  first  Councils  of  Nice 
only,  which,  at  their  ordination,  their  presbyters  engage 
to  observe.  I  trust  we  may  therefore  say  of  them, 
that  however  large  may  be  the  admixture  of  supersti- 
tions, they  have,  as  a  Church,  kept  Christ's  word,  and 
not  denied  his  name. 

It  is  only  wonderful,  indeed,  considering  their  long 
total  exclusion  from  more  enlightened  Christian  com- 
munities; the  subjugation  of  the  larger  part  of  their 
brethren  under  Archbishop  Menezes  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  from  which  they  themselves  escaped  only  by 
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miracle,  as  it  were,  after  a  struggle  of  sixty  years ; 
the  destruction  of  their  lihravies,  and  consequent  want 
of  an  educated  clergy  ;  and  the  short  time  they  have 
been  in  communication  with  the  British  power, —  it  is 
only  wonderful  that  they  have  retained  so  much  of 
scriptural  truth,  and  present  so  striking  and  favour- 
able a  contrast,  as  they  confessedly  do,  not  only  to  the 
heathen,  but  to  the  Koman  Catholic  Syrians  around 
them. 

I  confess  I  was  greatly  affected  with  all  which  I 
saw.  I  could  not  avoid  comparing  their  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, and  usages,  with  the  first  histories  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  subject  seemed  to  me  full  of 
instruction,  consolation,  warning,  in  various  ways  ; 
and  it  is  for  these  ends  that  I  have  thought  myself  at 
liberty  to  give  you  this  account  of  my  visit ;  tliough  it 
has  compelled  me  to  speak  so  much  of  ray  individual 
proceedings  —  for  which  I  crave  your  forgiveness. 

1.  Here,  reverend  brethren,  is  an  ancient  Church 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  preserved  for  sixteen 
or  seventeen  centuries  amidst  surrounding  idolatry ; 
knowing  nothing  of  the  pretended  supremacy  of  Rome, 
nor  of  her  peculiar  dogmas ;  but  standing  a  witness,  in 
addition  to  the  primitive  Churches  in  Haute  Dauphine 
and  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont,*  to  the  pure  Gospel  of 
Christ;  and  thus  demonstrating  the  comparative 
novelty  of  the  superstitious  doctrines  and  usages,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  the  assumptions  of  the  Church  and  court 
of  Rome — a  testimony,  in  a  day  like  the  present,  of  no 
little  value. 

2.  Nor  is  it  a  point  of  small  moment,  that  these 
ancient  Churches  confirm  us  in  our  belief  of  the  apos- 
tolical origin  of  our  episcopal  platform  of  Church 
government;  and  display  the  wisdom  of  our  reformers, 
in  retaining,  as  no  other  Protestant  communion  has 
retained,  that  beautiful  system  of  order  and  edification 
as  it  existed  in  the  apostolical  age.  We  may  be  assured 
that  the  policy  of  our  national  Church,  after  an  example 
of  such  extraordinary  success,  is  not  ill  adapted  to  the 
feeble,  prostrate  mind  of  India. 

3.  The  value  of  liturgies,  in  securing  some  know- 
ledge of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  fall,  the  Holy  Trinity, 
redemption,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  his  Deity  as  very 
God  of  very  God,  the  Person  and  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  love  to  God  and  man,  the  obligation  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  &c.,  in  the  darkest  ^times,  is 
again  apparent. 

4.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  danger  less  obvious 
of  a  Church  losing  sight  of  the  holy  Scriptures— of  its 
allowing  that  blessed  book,  the  only  rule  of  faith,  to 
become  rare  ;  to  remain  in  a  language  gradually  un- 
familiar to  the  people,  and  no  longer  capable  of  being 
appealed  to  as  the  standard  of  all  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship. We  see,  in  these  ancient  Churches,  that  when 
their  copies  of  Scripture  and  other  books  were  once 
burnt,  and  an  unlearned  clergy  followed,  ignorance  of 
the  mighty  truths  of  the  Gospel  came  on  ;  changes 
were  made  in  liturgies  and  customs,  and  much  super- 
stition and  error  crept  in. 

5.  We  further  learn,  however,  from  the  few  Syriac 
manuscripts  of  the  holy  Scriptures  which  have  been 
collated,  the  capital  fact  of  the  integrity  of  our  Western 
copies  ;  agreeing,  as  they  do,  in  all  main  particulars, 
with  those  independent  and  most  ancient  Eastern  ones 
of  the  Syriac  Version,  made  by  apostolical  men,  and 
retaining  the  very  dialect  which  our  blessed  Lord 
spake  when  on  earth. 

6.  To  which  points,  when  I  add  the  assurance  which 
these  Churches  afford  us  of  the  possibility  of  forming 
permanent  Christian  communities,  retaining  their  faith 
from  age  to  age,  from  among  the  natives  of  India  —  of 
training  and  fixing  them  in  a  discipline  resembling 
our  own,  and  guiding  them  by  a  native  ministry,  main- 
tained in  primitive  simplicity,  and  yet  surrounded  with 
the  respect  and  reverence  of  the  people, — I  trust  you 

•  For  the  accounts  of  which,  we  are  so  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Prebendary  Gilly. 


will  allow  that  the  points  of  instruction  to  be  gathered 
from  their  past  and  present  circumstances  are  not  un- 
important. 

7.  Nor  is  it  uninteresting  to  trace  those  vestiges  of 
antiquity  in  many  of  their  customs  ;  some  of  which  we 
might  profitably  perhaps  follow,  though  others  are  less 
adapted  to  our  modern  habits, — their  respect  for  anti- 
quity and  the  usages  of  their  fathers — their  synods,  con- 
sisting of  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity — the  consent  of  the 
parishioners  obtained  to  the  appointment  of  pastors — 
bishops  sometimes  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  laity,  when 
not  sent  out  to  them  from  Syria  —  candidates  con- 
tinued for  a  series  of  years  in  the  preparatory  office  of 
deacon,  before  they  are  admitted  and  ordained  pres- 
byters— excommunication,  admonition,  &c.,  adminis- 
tered by  a  court  held  in  the  porch  of  each  church,  and 
consisting  of  the  priest  and  four  lay-elders  —  another 
species  of  punishment,  not  less  solemn,  administered 
by  the  priest  omitting  to  bless  the  offender  when  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  pass  to  receive  that  blessing — 
the  erection  of  churches  in  every  parish,  with  con- 
tiguous rooms  for  the  constant  residence  of  the  clergy; 
separate  houses  being  seldom  built  for  them,  but  the 
priest  living  in  the  church  itself. 

But  I  hasten  to  remark  generally  on  all  which  I 
have  been  now  stating,  what  charity  and  tender  sym- 
pathy we  should  cultivate  toward  these  primitive 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  and  similar  relics  of  the 
apostolic  Churches.  How  readily  should  wc  acknow- 
ledge what  is  good  in  them  ;  without  requiring  of  them 
conformity  to  our  Protestant  models  of  liturgical  wor- 
ship, or  our  Western  notions  ! 

Again :  our  gratitude  to  almighty  God  should  surely 
be  kindled  for  that  complete  and  glorious  Reformation 
from  immensely  deeper  corruptions,  both  of  doctrine 
and  worship,  than  the  Syrian  Christians  ever  knew ; 
and  for  that  deliverance  from  spiritual  tyranny  and 
domination,  similar  to  that  under  which  they  have  so 
long  groaned,  which  God  vouchsafed  to  us  in  England 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  and  which 
have  exalted  now  for  so  many  ages  our  Church  and 
nation,  and  made  us  capable  of  compassionating  and 
aiding  other  Churches  in  their  depression  and  sorrow. 

Nor  let  us  forget  that  vigilance  which  such  lessons 
should  teach ;  lest  errors  in  doctrine  and  decays  of 
piety  should  insensibly  insinuate  themselves  among 
us;  not,  indeed,  by  changes  surreptitiously  made  in 
our  articles,  liturgy,  and  homilies,  or  superstitions 
introduced  in  our  worship  —  which  can  hardly  take 
place  in  an  enlightened  age  ;  but  by  tacit  neglect  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  by  the  magnifying  of  doubtful 
matters,  by  losing  the  power  of  godliness,  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  while  we  retain  the  form,  and  under- 
valuing the  great  redemption  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour. 

Finally:  how  fervent  should  we  be  in  our  prayers 
to  God,  that  he  would  bless  the  truly  charitable  means 
used  by  our  Church  for  the  revival  and  purification  of 
these  ancient  Christians ;  that  every  thing  among 
them  tending  to  superstition  and  idolatry  may  drop 
off;  that  the  light  of  Christ  may  shine  fully  upon  them ; 
and  that  they  may  become  themselves  a  missionary 
Church,  and  supply  a  goodly  company  of  native  clergy 
to  evantrelise  India! 


Cf)e  Cabinet. 

Temptation. — We  must  not  flatter  ourselves  that 
God  will  enable  us  to  go  through  life  without  being 
exposed  to  any  sort  of  temptation ;  for  this  world  is  a 
place  of  trial  and  discipline.  Now,  without  some  kind 
of  temptation  we  should  have  no  trials,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  several  of  the  Christian  graces. 
It  is  only  in  war  and  in  battle  that  the  soldier — and 
the  Christian,  remember,  is  God's  soldier — can  learn 
his  duty  thoroughly.  He  may  learn  to  handle  his 
arms  in  peace ;  but  the  coolness,  the  quickness,  the 
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watchfulness,  the  caution,  the  steady  unbending  cou- 
rage, which  distinguish  the  veteran  from  the  recruit, 
are  only  to  be  gained  on  actual  service.  So  it  is  only 
by  actual  service  against  God's  enemies,  it  is  only  by 
passing  through  temptations  and  trials,  that  the  Chris- 
tian can  be  trained  to  his  work.  He  needs  to  be 
taught  the  lesson  of  his  own  weakness.  He  needs  to 
be  taught  to  v.atch  and  guard  against  the  surprises 
and  stratagems  of  the  foe.  He  needs  to  be  perfected 
in  faith  and  patience.  How  is  all  this  to  be  done,  if 
he  is  kept,  like  a  plant  under  a  glass,  from  every 
breath  and  touch  of  temptation  ?  No  ;  we  shall  as- 
suredly be  led  into  temptation,  whether  we  pray  against 
it  or  not:  because  there  is  no  earthly  road  to  heaven 
but  has  its  own  pitfalls  and  its  own  snares.  If  this, 
however,  be  so — if  all  must  needs  be  tempted, — what 
is  the  good,  you  may  ask,  of  praying  not  to  be  led 
into  temptation  ?  The  good  is  great  and  plain.  For 
though  God  will  not  keep  us  away  from  all  tempta- 
tions, he  will  so  order  the  matter,  if  we  pray  to  him 
and  trust  to  him,  that  the  temptations  shall  lose  half 
their  danger.  He  will  preserve  us  from  being  sur- 
prised by  them ;  he  will  proportion  them  to  our 
strength  :  he  will  enable  us  to  withstand  them.  "  In 
vain,"  says  the  wise  man,  *'  is  the  net  spread  in  the 
sight  of  any  bird."  Then,  in  vain  will  the  snares  of 
hell  be  set  for  us,  if  God  opens  our  eyes  to  see  them, 
and  gives  us  wisdom  to  shun  them.  It  is  in  this 
manner,  if  t  mistake  not,  that  God  will  answer  our 
prayer  to  him,  not  to  lead  us  into  temptation.  He 
will  not  take  temptations  altogether  out  of  our  way ; 
but  he  will  shew  us  how  to  escape  them.  He  may, 
perhaps,  now  and  then,  even  lead  us  into  temptation, 
but  he  will  not  leave  us  in  the  midst  of  them.  He 
will  be  with  us,  to  guide  us  through  the  peril.  He  will 
carry  us  safe  through  the  fire  and  through  the  water, 
without  suffering  the  fire  to  scorch  us,  or  the  water  to 
come  over  our  souls. — From  Servians  by  Jiev.  A.  W. 
Hare. 

Persecution  for  Righteousness'  Sake. — The 
devil  continually  deceives  men  by  this  maxim.  Be  honest, 
and  you  must  be  prosperous.  Nothing  can  be  more  false. 
Who  does  not  perceive,  that  in  this  feigned  recom- 
mendation of  integrity,  the  enemy  of  our  soul  is  in 
reality  but  keeping  alive  our  worldliness,  and  holding 
out  hopes  to  our  cupidity.  Does  this  maxim  mean  that 
our  prosperity,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to 
come,  will  be  insured  by  our  obedience,  our  fearless 
obedience  to  the  will  of  our  Redeemer  ?  or,  is  not  rather 
the  real  meaning  of  this  specious  sentence  this — Pro- 
sperity and  ease  in  this  wo-rld  are  the  proper  objects  of 
your  pursuit :  keep  this  ever  before  you ;  and  remem- 
ber that,  ifycu  are  satisfied  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  honesty,  you  will  find  it  useful  to  you — if  only  by 
the  character  it  will  procure  you?  But  did  any  one, 
with  any  experience  of  mankind,  ever  seriously  believe, 
that  uniform,  universal  honesty  will  secure  his  pro- 
sperity in  this  world?  If  God  choose  thus  to  reward 
any  faithful  man  in  this  life,  he  can  do  so ;  but  he  has 
not  promised  to  do  so.  And  so  far  from  this  being 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  providential  government, 
I  do  believe  it  to  be  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  countries,  that  there  is  no  profession,  no  walk  in 
life,  however  exalted  or  however  humble,  in  which 
rigid,  undeviating  integrity  will  not  expose  men  to 
sufTering  and  loss.  If  it  were  not  so,  why  should 
our  Saviour  warn  his  disciples,  as  the  permanent  and 
universal  condition  of  their  discipleship,  that  they 
who  follow  him  must  first  take  up  their  cross?  If  it 
were  not  so,  why  has  he  warned  his  apostles,  and 
their  successors  to  the  end  of  time,  that  when  they  go 
forth  at  his  command  to  communicate  truth  to  a 
benighted  world,  to  proclaim  the  love  and  mercy  of 
God,  and  to  promote  peaee,  and  happiness,  and  good- 
will among  mankind,  they  are  to  expect  persecution 
and  contempt,  and  it  may  be  death  itself,  as  the 
reward  of  their  fidelity  ?     If  it  were  not  so,  why  should 


that  mitigated  brightness  which  shines  in  the  best  of 
men,  softened  as  it  is  by  a  partaking  in  human  weak- 
ness and  infirmity,  irritate  and  provoke  those  who 
hate  the  light  because  it  manifests  and  exposes  the 
wickedness  of  tlieir  hearts?  Let  any  man  be  deter- 
mined to  be  undeviatingly  honest,  to  depart  from 
his  duty  neither  to  gain  the  favour  nor  to  avoid  the  dis- 
pleasure of  man,  and  he  will  soon  discover  that  he 
has  made  enemies  for  himself;  it  may  be — it  some- 
times is — enemies  numerous  and  strong  enough  to 
blast  his  prospects  of  earthly  prosperity  and  comfort. 
Men  will  not  endure  to  have  others  more  honest  than 
themselves,  except  so  far  and  at  such  times  as  it  may 
suit  their  selfish  interest  or  caprice.  Now  if  this  be 
true  of  every  man,  it  is  most  true  of  the  Minister  of 
God.  Let  him  be  honest  enough  to  speak  the  truth 
as  Christ  did ;  to  preach,  not  what  is  agreeable  or 
what  is  fashionable,  but  what  is  true  ;  not  to  pass 
lightly  over  the  corruption  of  his  hearers,  but  to  lay 
bare  the  mortifying  wound,  and  touch  the  very  exact 
vice  which  men  will  not  endure  to  have  attacked  or 
noticed ;  and  he  will  soon  be  obliged  to  feel,  as  Christ 
and  his  apostles  did,  that  he  is  hated  and  counted  as 
an  enemy,  because  he  has  told  the  truth.* 

Estimate  of  Life. — Measure  not  life  by  the  hopes 
and  enjoyments  of  this  world,  but  by  the  preparation 
it  makes  for  another ;  looking  forward  to  what  you 
shall  be,  rather  than  backward  to  what  you  have  been. 
— Sir  J.  Suckling. 


33ottrg. 

A  WALK  IN  A  CHURCHYARD. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

We  walk'd  within  the  churchyard  bounds, 

My  little  boy  and  I  — 
He  laughing,  running  happy  rounds, 

I  pacing  mournfully. 

"  Nay,  child  !  it  is  not  well,"  I  said, 

"  Among  the  graves  to  shout ; 
To  laugh  and  play  among  the  dead, 

And  make  this  noisy  rout." 

A  moment  to  my  side  he  clung, 

Leaving  his  merry  play — • 
A  moment  still'd  his  joyous  tongue, 

Almost  as  hush'd  as  they. 

Then,  quite  forgetting  the  command. 

In  life's  exulting  burst 
Of  early  glee,  let  go  my  hand, 

Joyous  as  at  the  first. 

And  now  I  did  not  check  him  more  ; 

For,  taught  by  Nature's  face, 
I  had  grown  wiser  than  before. 

Even  in  that  moment's  space  : 

She  spread  no  funeral  pall  above 
That  patch  of  churchyard  ground, 

But  the  same  azure  vault  of  love 
As  hung  o'er  all  around. 

And  white  clouds  o'er  that  spot  would  pass 

As  freely  as  elsewhere  ; 
The  sunshine  on  no  other  grass 

A  richer  hue  might  wear. 

•  From  "  The  First  Rejection  of  Christ:  a  Warning  to  the 
Church.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Crosthwaite,  A.M.,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin."    1837. 
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And  form'd  from  out  that  very  mould 

In  which  the  dead  did  lie, 
The  daisy  with  its  eye  of  gold 

iook'd  up  into  the  sky. 

The  rook  was  wheeling  overhead, 

Nor  hasten'd  to  be  gone  ; 
The  small-bird  did  its  glad  notes  shed, 

Perch'd  on  a  grey  headstone. 

And  God,  I  said,  would  never  give 

This  light  upon  the  earth, 
Nor  bid  in  childhood's  heart  to  live 

These  springs  of  gushing  mirth, 

If  our  true  wisdom  were  to  mourn, 

And  linger  with  the  dead  — 
To  nurse,  as  wisest,  thoughts  forlorn 

Of  worm  and  earthy  bed. 

O  no,  the  glory  earth  puts  on, 

The  child's  uncheck'd  delight. 
Both  witness  to  a  triumph  won — 

(If  we  but  judged  aright) 

A  triumph  won  o'er  sin  and  death  — 

From  these  the  Saviour  saves  ; 
And,  like  a  happy  infant,  faith 

Can  play  among  the  graves. 

R.  C.  Trench. 


Importance  of  the  Syriac  Language  to  the 
Hebrew  Scholar. — The  Syriac  language  is  so  closely 
allied  to  Hebrew,  and  especially  to  Chaldee,  that 
after  the  student  in  Hebrew  has  read  the  Chaldee 
parts  of  the  Bible,  he  may  at  once  proceed  to  the  read- 
ing of  Syriac  ;  and  it  is  important  that  he  should  not 
neglect  the  acquisition  of  it,  since  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  will  amply  repay  him  for  whatever  trouble 
he  may  bestow  upon  the  subject.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  give  a  minute  statement  of  these  advantages  ; 
but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  Syriac  language 
supplies  one  source  of  valuable  information  for  the 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  By  an  examination 
of  a  Hebrew  word,  as  it  is  used  in  this  language, 
essential  service  has  been  rendered  in  elucidating 
many  difficult  and  important  passages  of  holy  writ ; 
and  it  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  commentators 
to  have  recourse  to  Syriac  whenever  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  fails  to  establish  satisfactorily  the  sig- 
nification of  a  word.  In  such  case,  every  person 
allows  that  a  reference  to  Syriac  is  one  of  the  legiti- 
mate means  to  be  employed  in  determining  the  sense 
of  a  passage  ;  and  although  this  language  is  inferior 
to  Arabic  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  literature, 
it  is  nevertheless  superior  as  regards  its  much  more 
intimate  connexion  with  the  original  language  of  the 
Bible.  But  the  great  claim,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
which  the  Syriac  has  on  the  attention  of  that  class 
of  persons  for  whom  this  Grammar  is  intended,  con- 
sists in  the  Syriac  New  Testament.  The  high  anti- 
quity of  this  version,  and  its  use  in  the  early  esta- 
blished Syriac  Church,  stamp  an  importance  on  it 
which  can  be  assigned  to  no  other  ;  and  if  to  these 
circumstances  be  added  another,  that  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage is  so  nearly  the  same  as  that  spoken  in  Pales- 
tine in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  that  by  many 
persons  it  has  been  termed  the  vernacular  language 
of  our  Lord,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Syriac  New 
Testament  possesses  a  value  inferior  only  to  that 
which  belongs  to  the  original.  Michaelis  devoted 
his  great  talents  to  the  study  of  Syriac,  and  to  an 
examination  of  the  Syriac  version.     In  liis  Introduc- 


tion to  the  New  Testament  he  has  endeavoured  to 
fix  the  period  when  that  version  was  made  ;  and  after 
bringing  forward  many  cogent  arguments  in  favour 
of  its  high  antiquity,  has  inferred  that  it  must  have 
existed  either  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century. — Rev.  G.  Phillip's  Syriac  Grammar. 

Spencer  Perceval. —  I  cannot  but  pause  here  to 
pay  a  just  tribute  of  gratitude  to  an  eminent  statesman, 
removed  some  time  ago  from  this  scene  of  trial.     The 
attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Church,  and  the  benefits  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  her  by  the  legislature  during  the  last  ten  years, 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  far  exceeded  all  that  had 
been  accomplished  for  that  object  during  the  preceding 
century ;  and  all  these  measures  may  be  ascribed  in 
their   origin   to  him.     In   union  with    an  early  and 
attached  friend,  to  whom  it  does  not  become  me  further 
to  allude,  he  sketched  their  outline,  brought  one  to 
perfection,  and,  as  it  were,  bequeathed  the  rest,  as  a 
legacy,  to  be  matured,  filled  up,  and  executed  by  those 
who  cordially  co-operated  with  him  while  alive,  and 
who  now  esteem   it   a  chief  praise   of  their  conduct 
towards  the  Church,  that  it  is  conformed  to  his  views, 
and  breathes  his  spirit.     The  annual  grant  of  100,000/. 
to  the  livings  under  150/.  per  annum,  commenced  under 
his  auspices,  together  with  a  similar  grant  of  50,000/. 
for   the    building   of  churches   and   glebe-houses   in 
Ireland;    the    act  which   improved   the   stipends   of 
curates  was  introduced  and  carried  under  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  opinion  ;  and  the  munificent  gift  of 
1,000,000/.  for  the  erection  of  churches,  which  reflects 
so  much  honour  upon  the  minister  who  proposed,  and 
the  parliament  which  granted  it,  had  in  anticipation 
his  full  sanction  and  support.     Pre-eminently  distin- 
guished as  the  guardian  of  the  Church  by  his  public 
acts,  and  her  ornament  by  his  private  conduct,  his 
memory  will  ever  live,  will  ever  be  exalted,  will  ever 
be  precious,  in  the  estimate  and  recollections  of  her 
most   genuine   friends;    and   with    our    encouraging 
prospects  of  better  days  for  our  Zion,  with  our  now 
brightening  hopes,   that   she    will    become  what  she   ' 
deserves  to  be,  the  glory  and  excellency  of  the  whole 
earth,  we  shall  ever  associate  the  name  of  Perceval — 
oiFering  our  full  tribute  of  liveliest  gratitude  to  God 
who  gave  him  to  us,  still  impressed  with  a  deep  sense 
of  our  loss  by  his  seemingly  premature  removal,  but 
ever  consoled  by  the  firm  conviction  of  his  eternal  gain. 
*'  The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance."— Bp.  Ryder's  Second  Charge  at  Gloucester,  1 S 1 9. 

The  Courage  of  the  early  Church. — It  was  not 
only  the  menace  and  the  torture,  the  rack  and  the 
scourge,  the  stake  and  the  sword,  that  raised  them- 
selves against  the  Churches  of  God.  The  ridicule  of 
the  satirist,  the  **  world's  dread  laugh,"  the  scorn  of 
the  philosophical  leaders  of  the  public  opinion,  the 
reasoning  of  the  learned ;  contempt,  and  wonder,  and 
pity ;  all  that  could  move  the  afiections,  or  break  the 
resolution ;  the  fear  of  infamy,  which  shrinks  from 
slander;  the  love  of  approbation,  which  excites  to 
virtuous  and  useful  actions,  and  leads  men  to  honour- 
able eminence  ; — all  of  those,  and  more  than  those 
powerful  motives  of  action,  appealed  in  vain  to  the 
hearts  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The  more  their 
spiritual  enemies  within,  and  the  turbulent  heathen 
without,  opposed  the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  more 
they  "  multiplied  and  grew ;"  till  the  majority  of  the 
empire  professed  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Rome  became  the  convert  and  protector.  — Rev,  G. 
Townsend's  New  Testament. 
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MISTAKES  AS  TO  THE  CHARACTER  OF 

REAL  RELIGION. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Clark,  M.A. 

Curate  of  Alton,  Hants. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  mis- 
takes about  religion.  Upon  other  subjects 
of  less  moment  men  are  more  or  less  agreed, 
and  there  exists,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  uni- 
formity of  opinion.  The  reason  of  this  is,  partly, 
that  men  do  not  like  to  be  found  mistaken 
about  those  things  with  which  most  people  are 
acquainted.  They  endeavour  to  learn  what 
really  are  the  arguments  for  or  against  any 
opinion  or  particular  view.  A  piece  of 
common  information,  or  any  ordinary  ac- 
quirement which  the  world  values,  is  sought 
after  with  really  a  praiseworthy  desire  for 
correct  information,  and  a  laudable  thirst 
after  truth.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  facts 
and  arguments  are  examined  and  weighed, 
and  are  generally  (where  prejudices  are  not 
inveterate)  allowed  to  go  for  what  they  are 
worth.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that  on 
topics  of  ordinary  and  passing  interest  no 
very  remarkable  mistakes  are  lastingly  pre- 
valent, and  the  truth  is  pretty  generally  and 
with  some  clearness  apprehended,  without 
much  important  variety  of  opinion. 

In  the  most  important  concern  of  all,  how- 
ever, we  find  an  endless  variety  of  opinions. 
In  religion  very  serious  mistakes  prevail. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  not  generally, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  a  thing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  to  foster  and  keep  up  prejudices 
on  such  a  subject.  Mistakes,  moreover,  upon 
the  subject  of  religion  are  very  indulgently 
treated  by  the  world  ;  they  are  not  thought 
matter  of  much  moment.  A  man  who  would 
blush  to    be   detected   in  a   blunder   which 
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proved  him  to  be  a  little  behind  hand  in  mat- 
ters of  ordinary  information,  would  not  hesitate 
even  to  declare  his  entire  ignorance  of  the 
most  important  points  of  doctrine,  and  of  the 
simplest  preceptive  parts  of  religion.  It  is 
pretty  generally  admitted  in  their  practice, 
by  the  large  mass  of  mankind  (I  mean  by  the 
worldly,  who  form  the  majority),  and  they 
certainly  do  most  of  them  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple so  assumed,  that  religion  is  nothing 
more  than  a  large  field  for  surmise  and 
speculation,  and  a  wide  arena  for  the  dis- 
play and  parade  of  a  countless  host  of  idle 
opinions.  In  religious  matters,  the  maxims 
of  worldly  men  are  quite  reversed.  For  the 
attainment  of  truth  in  any  matter  of  history 
or  science,  it  would  be  deemed  by  them 
necessary  to  search  and  inquire  diligently 
into  the  facts,  and  reasons,  and  arguments  of 
the  case ;  and  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
any  result  which  did  not  seem  sufficiently 
warranted  by,  and  grounded  upon,  facts.  But 
the  moment  they  are  concerned  with  a  reli- 
gious truth,  their  method  is  altogether  a  new 
one  ;  they  do  not  attempt  to  seek  and  prove 
the  grounds  of  their  belief  on  any  point 
upon  which  they  have  occasion  to  express 
themselves  ;  but  they  put  forward  with  sin- 
gular confidence  their  vague  and  undefined 
impressions. 

It  is  this  false  liberality  in  religious 
opinions  which  is  so  earnestly  to  be  depre- 
cated. Surely  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  there 
can  be  on  any  subject  two  opposing  opinions, 
both  right ;  but  in  every  thing  connected  with 
God's  revealed  word,  on  every  doctrinal 
point,  and  in  every  practical  matter,  there 
can  only  be  one  right,  although  many  wrong 
opinions.     It   is  impossible   and  impious  to 
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suppose  that  we  have  licence  to  adopt  this 
or  that  opinion,  or  to  settle  for  ourselves  the 
degree  and  limit  to  which  we  will  go  in  any 
particular  of  Christian  belief  or  practice. 
God's  will  and  his  doctrine,  in  every  respect, 
is  like  himself — one,  and  without  variable- 
ness, without  the  shadow  or  possibility  of 
change.  How  cautious,  then,  ought  we  to 
be  to  study  carefully  the  word  of  God,  lest 
we  should  add  to  or  diminish  from  t^iat  word, 
and  so  fall  into  error  about  those  things 
which  concern  our  everlasting  peace. 

The  error  to  which  these  observations  are 
meant  to  refer,  is  not  now  any  error  upon 
any  particular  point  ;  but  that  general  one 
which  is  so  prevalent  respecting  the  meaning 
and  extent  of  real,  religion. 

Religion  is  considered  by  all  naturally, 
amd  even  by  the  bulk  of  those  who  are  called 
Christians,  to  consist  in  little  more  than  out- 
ward observances  —  in  attention  to  the  forms 
of  devotion,  and  in  a  scrupulous  discharge  of 
the  moral  duties,  both  those  which  regard 
themselves — such,  for  instance,  as  temperance, 
chastity, —  and  those  also  which  regard  their 
fellow-creatures,  as  honesty,  charity,  and  the 
like.  If  men  are  honest,  if  generally  just  in 
their  dealings  ;  if  sober,  if  chaste  ;  if  they 
do  not  give  way  to  any  excess,  or  commit 
open  sin  ;  and  if,  with  all  these  good  quali- 
ties, they  are  regular  at  public  worship,  and 
say  a  prayer  privately,  and  perhaps  read  a 
portion  of  God's  word  each  day, — they  are, 
because  moral,  at  once  deemed,  or  deem 
themselves,  religious. 

If  many  people,  when  they  are  speaking 
of  a  religious  man,  are  asked  what  they 
mean  by  the  term;,  they  will  enumerate  the 
qualities  now  mentioned.  If  the  friends  of 
a  dying  person  are  asked,  why  they  hope  it 
will  be  well  with  the  soul  of  their  sick  rela- 
tive, they  will  tell  you,  that  he  was  never 
known  for  more  sin  than  his  neighbour,  but 
had  been  always  a  sober  man,  and  a  good 
liver.  In  fact,  ask  by  far  the  greater  number 
to  tell  the  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them, 
and  they  will  in  very  many  cases  say  that 
they  hope  they  have  been  all  their  lives  re- 
ligious persons ;  and  their  religion,  they  will 
tell  you,  has  consisted  in  what  has  been  de- 
scribed to  be  the  religion  of  so  many.  They 
have  been  honest,  just,  sober,  chaste ;  they 
have  attended,  and  been  regular  to  their 
church  ;  and  have  done  their  neighbour  no 
wrong.  They  appear  to  have  little  thought 
of  any  thing  beyond. 

True  religion  (which  is  so  wide  a  term, 
and  which  is  used  with  so  much  looseness 
in  ordinary  language)  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  religion  of  the  world.  It  does 
not  so  much  consist  in  so  many  single  and  se- 
parate acts  of  morality  and  devotion,  but  in 


this,  that  it  is  a  Jiahit,  and  that  not  merely  of 
outward  and  bodily  acts,  but  of  inward  prin- 
ciple. A  man  may  be  outwardly  honest,  and 
sober,  and  chaste  ;  he  may  be  a  good  neigh- 
bour, and  exemplary  in  his  general  relations 
of  life ;  and  yet  he  may  be  an  irreligious  man  : 
i,  e.  he  may  want  that  habitual  love  for  God, 
and  that  constant  habit  of  nearness  and  com- 
munion with  God,  which  alone  deserves  the 
name  of  religion. 

The  heathen,  who  lives  in  complete  spi- 
ritual darkness,  and  the  unbeliever,  who, 
through  pride  of  intellect,  has  turned  away 
unconvinced  from  the  truths  of  revelation, 
have  often  been  known  to  lead  just  as  moral 
lives,  to  be  as  honest  and  as  chaste,  as  many 
who  are  called  Christians;  and  yet  no  one 
would  therefore  call  them  religious.  No ; 
religion,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word, 
has  a  deeper  and  farther  meaning  than  most 
arrive  at.  Naturally  the  mind  of  man  is  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  mystery  of  true 
godliness  ;  and  until  there  has  been  some 
knowledge  gained,  by  experience,  of  spiritual 
things,  even  a  description  would  fail  of  com- 
municating what  true  religion  really  meant. 
They,  however,  that  have  spied  the  land,  even 
although  they  have  seen  but  a  small  portion 
of  it,  can  have  something  like  an  idea  of  the 
nature  and  excellence  of  the  inheritance  that 
awaits  them. 

Let  me,  however,  be  clearly  understood. 
I  do  not  mean  to  make  light  of  morality  and 
sobriety ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  say  that 
the  actions  of  the  really  religious  man  are  of 
a  much  higher  character  than  the  actions  of 
those  who  pass  ordinarily  for  good  livers 
and  religious  persons.  If  the  worldly  man 
is  honest,  the  real  Christian  is  far  more 
honest,  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of  the 
word;  his  honesty  is  of  the  heart,  and  is 
something  more  genuine  and  real,  and  is 
seen  plainly  to  be  so,  than  the  honesty  of  the 
mere  worldly  man.  If  the  worldly  man  is 
sober  and  chaste,  and  of  good  report,  the 
real  Christian  is  far  more  conspicuous  for  all 
these  graces.  It  is  no  part  of  religion  for  a 
man  to  live  independently  of  the  common 
rules  and  precepts  of  the  moral  law  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  true  Christian  lives  as  one  who 
is  not  his  own ;  his  actions,  his  words,  his 
thoughts,  have  all  a  direct  respect  to  God's 
glory.  The  worldly  man  must  not,  there- 
fore, conclude  hastily  that  he  need  bear  no 
fruit,  that  he  need  do  no  deeds  of  sobriety, 
and  honesty,  and  charity.  These  things  all 
ought  to  do  ;  and  still  we  must  remember 
that  we  ought  to  do  much  more.  I  do  not 
undervalue  the  fruit  because  I  direct  the 
attention  and  care  of  the  husbandman  to  the 
root  of  the  tree ;  and  so  I  must  not  be 
thought  to  speak  lightly  of  the  fruits  of  good 
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living,  because  I  speak  of  habitual  love  to 
God  as  the  most  important  part  of  true  reli- 
gion ;  more  especially  as  that  feeling  neces- 
sarily implies  and  comprehends  better  fruits, 
and  morality  of  a  higher  character,  than  is  to 
be  found  upon  those  who  are  religious  only 
in  the  sense  which  the  world  generally 
applies  to  the  word. 

What  I  wish  to  be  understood  by  the 
words  **  real  religion"  is,  that  habitual  feel- 
ing of  love  and  fear,  that  constant  sense  of 
God's  presence  and  of  his  providence  —  in  a 
word,  it  is  that  state  and  tone  of  mind  which 
is  most  significantly  called  in  many  parts  of 
Scripture,  a  nearness  to  God.  The  true 
Christian  is  said  to  walk  with  God  ;  and  he 
who  thus  walks  will  testify  the  intimate 
communion  existing  between  his  heavenly 
Father  and  himself,  by  an  anxiety  for  that 
growing  conformity  to  the  Divine  image,  and 
that  unreserved  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
which  are  the  incontrovertible  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  real  religion  in  the  soul, — that 
religion  which  emanates  from  the  highest 
source,  and  from  which  alone,  as  a  life-giving 
principle,  all  those  good  deeds  do  proceed, 
which,  while  they  adorn  the  Christian  cha- 
racter, testify  that  the  heart  is  under  the 
constraining  influence  of  the  love  of  Christ. 


MOHAMMEDISM.— No.  V. 

Faith. 
Although  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  followers  of  Mohammed  on  some  minor 
points,  all  are  agreed  in  the  admission  of  this  funda- 
mental doctrine  —  La  Allah  il  Allah,  Moliammed  resoul 
Allah.  '*  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is 
the  apostle  of  God."  Though  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(whose  name,  they  affirm,  should  not  be  mentioned 
without  adding,  *'  on  whom  be  peace,")  is  believed  to 
have  been  born  of  a  pure  virgin,  and  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, and  "the  word  of  God,  which  he  imparted  to 
Mary,  and  a  Spirit  proceeding  from  him ;"  yet  he  is 
not  called  the  Son  of  God;  and  no  higher  titles  are 
given  to  him  than  those  of  a  prophet  and  apostle  :  he 
is  considered  as  of  inferior  dignity  to  Mohammed, 
inasmuch  as  the  Gospel  is  held  to  be  superseded  by 
the  Koran.  * 

There  are  at  present  four  sects,  which  regard  each 
other  as  orthodox  as  to  fundamental  matters  :  1.  The 
Hanafites,  so  called  from  Abu  Hanifa,  and  who  are 
usually  designated  the  "  followers  of  reason,"  because 
they  chiefly  follow  their  own  judgment  in  deciding  ; 
while  the  others  adhere  more  strictly  to  tradition. 
To  this  sect  the  Turks  and  Tartars  belong.  2.  The 
Shafeits,  so  called  from  Al  Shafei,  and  who  are  con- 
fined to  Arabia.  3.  The  disciples  of  Malec-ebn-Ans, 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  Barbary,  and  other  parts  of 
Africa.  4.  The  disciples  of  Ahmed-ebn-Hanbal, 
among  whom  are  the  wild  Arabs. 

Islam,  by  which  term  the  religion  of  Mohammed 

•  The  Jlooslim  believes  that  Jesus,  after  he  had  fulfilled  the 
object  of  his  mission,  was  taken  up  unto  God  from  the  Jews, 
wlio  sought  to  slay  him;  and  that  another  person,  on  whom  God 
had  stamped  the  likeness  of  Christ,  was  crucitied  in  his  stead. 
He  also  believes  that  Christ  is  to  come  again  upon  the  earth,  to 
establish  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  perfect  peace  and 
security,  after  having  killed  Antichrist,  and  to  be  a  sign  of  the 
approach  of  the  last  day.— Lane's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Modern  Egyptians. 


was  distinguished,  is  divided  into  two  parts, /aj77i  and 
practice.     The  former  consists  of  six  chief  articles: 

1.  Belief  in  one  true  God  forms  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  religion  of  Mohammed, — according  to 
the  declaration  in  the  Koran,  "  Say,  He  is  one  God  ; 
God  the  eternal :  he  neither  begets,  nor  is  begotten  ; 
and  there  is  none  equal  unto  him  ;" — and  distinguishes 
it  from  the  numerous  false  religions  which  have  per- 
verted and  enslaved  the  mind  of  man,  and  some  of 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  overspread  Arabia,  and 
sunk  it  in  the  grossest  darkness  of  idolatry :  and  it  is 
their  uncompromising  rejection  of  any  thing  which 
can  be  supposed  to  militate  af^ainst  the  doctrine,  which 
led  some  member  of  the  Socinian  body*  to  claim  re- 
lationship to  Mohammed,  as  the  prophet  of  a  sister 
Church  —  a  Church  which  they  probably  esteemed 
more  pure  tlian  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  be- 
cause it  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  for- 
getting that  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  as  much 
insisted  on  by  those  who  admit  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  by  the  strictest  disciples  of  Socinus,  or  the 
most  rigid  followers  of  the  false  prophet. 

2.  Angels.  The  existence  of  angels,  and  their  ab- 
solute purity,  forms  another  important  point  of  belief; 
to  deny  their  existence,  or  to  bear  any  malice  towards 
them,  being  regarded  as  a  decided  proof  of  infidelity. 
The  angels  are  believed  to  have  subtle  bodies,  without 
any  distinction  of  sex ;  to  be  free  from  all  human  pas- 
sions ;  and  to  perform  various  offices  in  the  services 
of  the  Most  High.  Four  of  them  are  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished :  Gabriel,  the  minister  of  revelations ; 
Michael,  the  protector  of  the  Jews;  Azrael,  the  mes- 
senger of  death ;  and  Israfael,  who  will  sound  the 
trumpet  at  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  Two 
angels  are  also  supposed  to  wait  on  every  man,  to 
record  his  deeds.  How  widely  diflerent  the  Scripture 
account  of  those  blessed  ministers,  who  fly  to  perform 
Jehovah's  pleasure,  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  his 
word — who  rejoice  over  the  repentance  of  the  sinner! 

3.  Belief  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  third  article  of 
faith.  The  Koran  affirms,  that  God  in  diflerent  ages 
vouchsafed  revelations  of  his  will.  The  number  of 
the  sacred  books  is  one  hundred :  ten  being  given  to 
Adam;  fifty  to  Seth ;  thirty  to  Edris,  or  Enoch;,  ten 
to  Abraham :  and  the  remaining  four,  the  Pentateuch 
delivered  to  Moses  ;  the  Psalms  to  David  ;  the  Gospel 
to  Jesus;  and  the  Koran  to  Mohammed.  As  to  the 
sacred  volume  now  in  the  hands  of  Christians,  Mo- 
hammed declared  that  it  was  almost  wholly  corrupted.f 
He  allowed  so  much  to  be  true  as  had  a  tendency,  he 
conceived,  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  his  own  religion — 
for  it  is  notorious  that  he  grounded  many  of  his  state- 
ments upon  it ;  but  he  repudiated  whatever  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  opposed  to  the  Koran.  This  volume, 
so  called,  as  "  that  which  is  to  be  read  ;"  or  Al-For- 

*  See  letter  Ameth-ben-Ameth,  prefixed  to  Leslie's  "  Socinian 
Controversy  discussed." 

t  The  following  interesting  fact  respecting  Mohammed, 
hitherto  almost  unknown,  has  just  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  writer :  — "  Within  the  last  sixteen  years  the 
presses  of  Tarhan  and  Cairo  have  sent  forth  four  works  on 
the  biography  of  Mohammed,  which  contain  a  mass  of  new 
facts  hitherto  unknown  to  all  European  biographers  of  the 
prophet,  from  one  of  which  the  following  account  of  the  first 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Gospel  is  extracted.  '  Three  years 
after  Mohammed's  having  set  up  his  claim  to  prophecy,  and  ten 
years  before  his  emigration  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  in  the  year 
612,  died  Warka,  the  son  of  Naufel,  the  cousin  of  Khadija,  a 
Christian  priest,  of  whose  momentous  influence  on  Mohammed's 
mind  and  knowledge  nothing  has  been  recorded  by  the  European 
biographers  of  the  prophet  He  translated  the  Gospel  (or  rather 
the  Bible)  into  Arabic ;  and  tliis  accounts  at  once  for  Moham- 
med's deep  acquaintance  with  it,  proved  by  so  many  passages  in 
the  Koran.  Mohammed  held  in  the  highest  esteem  this  cousin 
of  his  most  respected  wife,  and  sanctioned  his  high  esteem  to  all 
future  time  by  the  following  tradition :  —  'I  have  seen  a  priest 
in  paradise,  dressed  in  green  silk,  and  he  was  no  other  than 
Warka,  the  son  of  Naufel.'  The  passage  which  records  him  to 
have  translated  the  Gospel  into  Arabic,  is  the  following  (page 
53): — '  Warka,  the  son  of  Naufel,  the  cousin  of  Khadija,  had 
become  a  Christian  at  the  time  of  ignorance  (before  Mohammed), 
and  translated  the  Gospels  from  the  Hebrew  into  Arabic'  " 
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lean,  from  its  division  into  distinct  portions,  or  be- 
cause it  divides  right  from  wrong ;  or  Al-Mosluif,  "  the 
volume;"  or  Jl-Kileb,  "  the  book;"  contains  the  re*- 
ligious  code  of  Mohammed.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  it  was  composed  by  the  impostor,  aided  by  Ser- 
gius,  a  monk.  The  Mohammedans,  however,  main- 
tain, that  it  was  given  him  by  God,  througli  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  angel  Gabriel;  that  it  was  com- 
municated by  small  portions  during  twenty-three 
years  ;  and  that  these  portions  were  treasured  up  in 
the  memoi-ies  of  the  faithful,  or  carefully  committed 
to  writing.  The  Koran  is  treated  with  the  utmost 
reverence.  It  must  not  be  touched  by  any  but  Mo- 
hammedans. It  is  read  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
never  held  below  the  girdle.  Many  ablutions  are 
requisite  before  its  pages  are  to  be  consulted.  It  is 
carried  into  battle ;  oaths  are  sworn  upon  it ;  and 
verses  from  it  are  inscribed  on  their  banners  and  gar- 
ments. It  is  universally  allowed,  indeed,  to  be  written 
with  the  utmost  elegance  and  purity  in  the  dialect  of 
the  tribe  of  Koreish,  the  noblest  of  those  of  Arabia, 
slightly  intermingled  with  others.  It  is  the  standard 
of  the  Arabic  language ;  and,  as  the  more  orthodox 
believe,  not  to  be  imitated  by  human  pen. 

4.  The  fourth  article  of  belief  is  in  the  holy  pro- 
phets, of  whom,  according  to  one  tradition,  there  were 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand;  according  to 
another,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

5.  The  doctrines  of  a  general  resurrection  and 
future  judgment  are  maintained.  The  separation  of 
the  good  from  the  bad  will  take  place  at  the  last  great 
day — when  the  Almighty  shall  weigh  the  works  of  all 
men,  and  deal  with  them  as  their  good  or  evil  deeds 
preponderate.  They  whose  good  works  are  deficient 
shall  be  consigned  to  inconceivable  torments.  Those 
whose  good  deeds  are  greater  than  their  evil,  shall  be 
abundantly  rewarded  with  every  pleasure  that  can 
minister  to  carnal  gratification.  Is  there  not  some 
ground  to  fear  that  a  notion  concerning  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  great  day,  and  of  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  Divine  favour,  not  altogether  different  from 
this,  is  entertained  by  many  who  profess  a  holier 
creed  ?  It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  abodes  of  punishment  and  of  reward, 
which  are  set  forth  with  the  most  scrupulous  exact- 
ness, and  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  fail  to  disgust 
the  unpolluted  mind.  The  joys  of  heaven  are  described 
as  purely  sensual.  Paradise,  or  jannat-al-Jirdaws, 
the  garden  of  paradise  ;  or  jannat-aden,  the  gai'den 
of  Eden, — is  spoken  of  as  a  place  where  there  will  be 
the  most  unlimited  indulgence  of  all  those  "  fleshly 
lusts  which  war  against  the  soul."  It  has  sometimes 
been  supposed  that,  according  to  the  Mohammedan 
creed,  women  have  no  souls.  This  is  quite  erroneous. 
They  are  represented  as  occupying  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  heavenly  paradise.  How  strikingly  do  such 
descriptions  contrast  with  those  statements  of  heaven's 
transcendant  glory  set  forth  in  the  word  of  God,  when 
the  redeemed,  purified  from  all  earthly  defilement, 
shall  be  as  the  angels,  being  children  of  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  where  their  highest  joy  will  consist  in  dwell- 
ing in  His  immediate  presence  who  redeemed  them 
with  his  own  most  precious  blood  !  The  descriptions 
of  heaven,  as  set  forth  by  Mohammed,  were  such  as 
could  not  fail  to  induce  multitudes  to  receive  him  as 
a  prophet,  and  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  his  cause ; 
for  they  were  precisely  suited  to  the  desires  of  the 
natural  heart.  "  If  his  hell  wants  rational  punish- 
ment, his  heaven  is  destitute  of  rational  pleasure. 
In  such  a  paradise  a  Christian  would  be  eternally 
miserable.  *  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  I 
and  there  is  none  on  earth  that  I  desire  besides  Thee.' 
'  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for 
ever.'  Into  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  the 
eternal  rest  of  the  saints,  none  can  enter  but  the 
pure  in  heart.  Were  Mohammed  and  his  lovers  of 
sensual  pleasure  to  be  admitted  here,  they  could  find 


no  objects  of  gratification,  but  must  languish  in  ever- 
lasting disappointment  and  misery."  *  In  order  to 
qualify  the  sinner  for  heaven's  enjoyment,  a  great 
spiritual  change  must  be  wrought  in  his  nature  ;  other- 
wise it  would  be  no  heaven  to  him. 

G.  Predestination,  both  of  good  and  evil,  forms  the 
last  article  of  the  creed.  This  doctrine,  so  much  con- 
troverted among  divines,  and  which  has  been  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  disputation  in  all  ages,  and  on  which  the 
Church  of  England  speaks  with  such  scriptural  mode- 
ration, was  held  to  its  utmost  extent  by  Mohammed, 
and  inculcated  on  his  followers  to  render  them  reck- 
less of  danger.  All  actions,  good  or  bad,  are  referred 
to  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  All  the  circumstances 
under  which  man  can  be  placed  are  dependent  on  that 
will.  To  seek  safety  by  flight  from  an  enemy ;  to 
endeavour  to  escape  contagion  ;  to  employ  means  for 
a  definite  end, — are  all  useless  ;  man  is  the  mere  ma- 
chine in  the  hands  of  the  Deity.  It  is  needless  to 
observe,  that  such  perverted  views  lead  to  the  worst 
results  ;  that  they  engender  sloth,  carelessness,  and  a 
reckless  spirit ;  and  that  to  them  may  be  referred 
much  of  that  apathy  and  self-indulgence  which  are  so 
conspicuous  among  the  disciples  of  the  false' prophet, 
and  aftbrd  additional  testimony,  were  it  needful,  that 
he  came  not  "  forth  from  God." 

For  a  person  to  deny  any  of  these  fundamental 
articles  of  Mohammedan  belief,  is  to  exclude  himself 
from  the  privileges  conferred  on  the  disciples  of  the 
impostor  in  this  world  and  the  next ;  it  is  to  render 
him  a  marked  object  of  the  hatred  of  the  faithful,  and 
to  expose  him  to  the  wrath  of  the  God  of  heaven. 
That  principle  of  holy  love  which  breathes  throughout 
every  page  of  the  Gospel  —  that  love  which  leads  the 
true  Christian  to  bear  with  the  infirmities,  and  to  seek 
to  correct  the  errors  of  his  brethren, — has  noplace  in 
the  Koran.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the 
implacable  and  unmerciful  may  be  ranked  amongst 
the  most  devoted  servants  of  Mohammed  ?  while  the 
existence  of  such  feelings  as  animate  the  bosoms  of 
such  is  an  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  soul  has 
not  been  led  to  imitate  the  example,  to  obey  the  pre- 
cepts, and  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  the  lowly  Jesus. 

Besides  the  sects  reputed  orthodox  already  ad- 
verted to,  who  come  under  the  general  designation 
of  Sonnees,  there  are  those  termed  Sheas,  or  sectaries. 
The  Persians  were  the  first  nation  who  proclaimed 
themselves  Sheas  (about  a.d.  1499),  and  still  continue 
to  be  so.  There  are  numerous  other  sects  who  dis- 
agree on  fundamental  matters  ;  the  spirit  subsisting 
between  which  being  rancorous  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, especially  between  the  Sonnees  and  Sheas : 
names  which  are  never  mentioned  but  with  blessings 
by  the  one,  are  hourly  cursed  by  the  other.  *'  Nei- 
ther the  simplicity  of  his  creed,  nor  the  terror  of  his 
arms,  nor  the  exhortations  of  the  pulpit,  could  esta- 
blish that  unanimity  of  sentiment  which  I^Iohammed 
professed  so  ardently  to  desire.  The  spirit  of  divi- 
sion, which  appeared  among  his  followers  even  before 
his  death,  broke  out  with  greater  violence  under  his 
successors."  **  No  wars  that  ever  desolated  the 
Christian  world  have  caused  half  the  bloodshed  and 
misery,  or  been  so  deeply  stamped  with  the  character 
of  implacable  animosity,  as  have  arisen  from  the  poli- 
tical and  religious  controversies  of  the  Mohanmiedan 
sectaries."  f  .  B. 
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The  time  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Joshua 
and  that  of  Samson,  although  illustrated  by  the  piety 
and  the  splendid  exploits  of  the  judges  whom  the 
Almighty  successively   raised   up    to   rule    over  his 
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people  Israel,  or  to  deliver  them  from  the  enemies 
who  oppressed  them,  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
a  period  of  great  darkness. 

Unassisted  by  the  infallible  testimony  of  Scripture, 
we  miglit,  perhaps,  have  found  it  difficult  to  judge  of 
such  characters  as  those  of  Jephtha  and  Samson  ;  but 
the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  has  removed  all  doubt,  by 
enumerating  Gideon,  and  IJarak,  and  Jephtha,  and 
Samson,  among  the  multitude  oi  ancient  saints,  "  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ;"  who  "  all  died  in 
faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  but  having 
seen  them  afar  olT;"  and  who  "  were  persuaded  of 
them,  and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they 
were  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth."  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  occasional  appearance  of  these  shin- 
ing lights,  the  general  gloom  seems  to  have  gone  on 
increasing,  from  the  time  when  the  generation  con- 
temporary with  Joshua  "  were  gathered  to  their 
fathers,"  till  the  people  were  lost  in  the  "  gross  dark- 
ness" of  idolatry.  The  age  of  Joshua,  "  the  servant  of 
the  Lord,"  was  one  of  the  brightest  periods  of  the  na- 
tional history  of  Israel;  for  "  the  people  served  the  Lord 
all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders 
that  outlived  Joshua,  who  had  seen  all  the  great  works 
of  the  Lord  that  he  did  for  Israel."  But  the  memory 
of  those  "  great  works  "  afterwards  speedily  perished. 
Moses  had  indeed  commanded  that  parents  should 
provide  for  their  being  kept  in  perpetual  remembrance, 
by  making  them  the  subject  of  their  daily  conversation 
with  their  children,  "  that  it  might  be  well  with  them 
and  with  their  children  for  ever."  But  this  command 
having  been  sinfully  neglected,  there  soon  arose  a 
"  generation  which  knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the 
works  which  he  had  done  for  Israel ;  and  they  forsook 
the  Lord,  and  served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  And  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  sold 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  round  about,  so 
that  they  could  not  any  longer  stand  before  their 
enemies.  Whithersoever  they  went  out,  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  against  them  for  evil  .  .  .  and  they  were 
greatly  distressed,"  In  the  midst  of  these  national 
reverses,  the  God  of  Israel  did  not,  however,  utterly 
forsake  his  people ;  for  "  he  raised  them  up  judges," 
and,  by  many  miraculous  interpositions,  "  he  delivered 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies  all  the  days  of 
the  judge."  But  these  signal  deliverances  failed  to 
make  a  more  permanent  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  those  in  whose  favour  they  were  wrought,  than  did 
the  miracles  of  Egypt  and  of  the  wilderness  upon  the 
generations  who  had  witnessed  them ;  for  "  when  the 
judge  was  dead,  they  returned  and  corrupted  them- 
selves more  than  their  fathers,  in  following  other  gods 
to  serve  them  and  to  bow  down  to  them ;  they  ceased 
not  from  their  own  doings,  nor  from  their  stubborn 
ways." 

Were  it  my  object  to  trace  the  providence  of  God 
in  the  history  of  dilFerent  nations,  this  part  of  the 
sacred  annals  might  suggest  many  useful  hints  for  the 
execution  of  such  a  purpose  ;  for  doubtless  many 
nations,  apparently  prosperous  and  powerful,  have, 
like  the  Israelites,  been  *'  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
spoilers  that  spoiled  them,"  on  account  of  the  wicked- 
ness whereby  they  had  brought  upon  themselves  **  the 
anger  of  the  Lord."  At  present,  however,  my  remarks 
must)  for  the  most  part,  be  confined  to  a  subject  less 


im.posing,  perhaps,  but  equally  important,  and  more 
generally  instructive. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  scarcely  likely,  that  a  period 
of  universal  ignorance  and  forgetfulness  of  God  should 
furnish  a  Christian  mother  with  examples  worthy  of 
her  imitation;  but  some  striking  instances  of  genuine 
piety  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the  "  small  and 
feeble"  remnant  of  the  true  Israel,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  national  defection,  still  adhered  to  the 
spiritual  worship  of  Jehovah,  will  reward  the  assiduity 
of  those  who  search  the  sacred  records  with  a  view  to 
their  own  improvement. 

Perhaps  the  conduct  of  Manoah  and  his  wife,  on 
receiving  a  miraculous  intimation  of  the  subsequent 
birth  of  their  son  Samson,  might,  if  rightly  considered, 
afford  a  most  important  practical  lesson  to  every 
mother  who  is  entrusted  with  the  education  of  young 
children. 

Manoah  was  an  Israelite  of  Zorah,  "  of  the  family 
of  the  Danites."  His  wife,  whose  name  is  not  pre- 
served, continued  childless,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  did 
not  desire  children  with  the  ardour  which  was  common 
among  the  women  of  her  nation.  Of  her  character  we 
know  but  little  ;  but  all  that  is  related  concerning  her 
tends  to  exhibit  her  as  a  woman  of  a  calm  and  serene 
temperament,  ready  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  the  will 
of  God,  but  unapt  to  violent  emotions  either  of  joy  or 
sorrow.  The  revelation  vouchsafed  to  her,  both  as  to 
its  manner  and  its  substance,  resembled,  in  some  im- 
portant points,  that  which  was  subsequently  made  to 
Zacharias  concerning  his  wife  Elizabeth ;  but  the 
wife  of  Manoah  received  the  miraculous  annunciation 
with  much  less  of  apparent  exultation  than  was  dis- 
played by  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  We  are 
not  on  that  account  to  suppose  that  she  was  insensible 
or  indifferent  to  the  distinction  conferred  upon  her  by 
the  intimation,  conveyed  to  her  by  an  angel,  that  she 
should  become  the  mother  of  a  child  who  should 
"  begin  to  deliver"  his  country  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Philistines ;  for  the  outward  demeanour  is  not 
always  a  safe  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the  cha- 
racter :  a  deportment  quiet  and  composed  by  no 
means  necessarily  implies  the  absence  of  strong  and 
aflectionate  feelings  ;  nor  does  a  warm  and  enthusi- 
astic manner  invariably  prove  their  presence. 

To  this  Israelitish  woman  the  Almighty  saw  fit  to 
send  an  angel,  to  announce  to  her  the  subsequent  birth 
of  her  son.  She  was  commanded  to  abstain  from  wine 
and  strong  drink,  and  to  beware  that  she  ate  not  "  any 
unclean  thing."  This  last  admonition  proves  that  the 
law  of  Moses  was  no  longer  strictly  observed :  in 
purer  times  any  such  special  prohibition  would  have 
been  unnecessary  (Lev.  ii.).  The  angel  then  declared 
that  the  child  to  be  born  should  be  "  a  Nazarite  unto 
God  from  the  womb,"  and  that  consequently  no  razor 
should  come  upon  his  head ;  and  promised  that  he 
should  "  begin  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines."  Having  received  this  communication, 
the  woman,  who  seems  to  have  been  alone  when  the 
angel  appeared  unto  her,  went  "  and  told  her  husband^ 
saying,  A  man  of  God  came  unto  me,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  like  the  countenance  of  an  angel  of  God — • 
very  terrible :  but  I  asked  him  not  whence  he  was, 
neither  told  he  me  his  name."  Her  conduct,  thus 
simply  related  by  herself,  was  extremely  natural  and 
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characteristic.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  her  husband, 
with  a  curiosity  which  was  not  gratified,  did  ask  the 
angel's  name  ;  but  the  more  sedate  and  timid  woman, 
perceiving  that  his  countenance  was  *•  very  terrible," 
and  probably  conceiving  him  to  be,  as  he  really  was, 
a  messenger  from  God,  did  not  presume  to  make  any 
inquiries  respecting  his  name  or  place  of  abode. 
Many  other  slight  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative  well  deserve  notice ;  but  I 
would  wish  to  fix  the  attention  of  my  readers  chiefly 
on  the  conduct  of  Manoah  after  his  wife  had  imparted 
to  him  the  whole  of  the  communication  made  to  her 
by  the  angel.  The  prayer  which  he  on  that  occasion 
offered  to  the  God  of  Israel  must  be  quoted  in  the 
words  of  Scripture  :  "  Then  Manoah  entreated  the 
Lord,  and  said,  O  my  Lord,  let  the  man  ef  God  which 
thou  didst  send  come  again  unto  us,  and  teach  us  what 
we  shall  do  unto  the  child  that  shall  be  born."  From 
that  pious  prayer  of  this  '*  Israelite  indeed,"  the 
Christian  mother  may  learn  the  great  secret  of  reli- 
gious education. 

Manoah  felt  his  own  incapacity  to  discharge  the 
duties  which  were  soon  to  devolve  upon  him,  without 
Divine  teaching ;  and  consequently,  with  a  simplicity 
of  faith  which,  perhaps,  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  he 
entreated  the  Almighty  to  send  again  the  angel  who 
had  foretold  the  birth  of  the  child,  to  teach  his  parents 
what  they  should  do  unto  him  when  he  should  be 
born.  In  its  spirit,  this  conduct  should  be  imitated  by 
every  Christian  mother.  Possessing,  as  we  do,  a  written 
revelation  of  the  whole  mind  and  will  of  God  concern- 
ing us,  there  is  nov/,  indeed,  no  need  that  an  angel 
should  be  sent  from  heaven  to  instruct  us  in  our 
duties  either  towards  our  Maker  or  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. But  although  a  pious  mother  will  neither  expect 
nor  desire  any  special  or  miraculous  communications 
from  above,  she  will  diligently  search  the  written  word 
of  God,  with  a  particular  view  to  her  own  instruction 
as  a  parent.  The  Bible  is  an  inspired  book,  the  chief 
end  and  object  of  which  is  doubtless  to  reveal  to  us 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  had  it  done 
no  more  than  set  forth  to  us  the  creation  of  man  in 
innocence ;  his  fall,  whereby  sin  and  death  entered 
into  the  world ;  his  possible  reconciliation  with  God, 
by  means  of,  and  by  faith  in,  the  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice of  Christ ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  judg- 
ment to  come,  and  a  final  state  of  eternal  happiness 
or  misery, — it  v.'ould  have  been  inconceivably  precious. 
But,  besides  declaring  to  us  these  momentous  truths, 
not  one  of  which  we  could  have  known  without  it  (for 
with  respect  to  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  the  wisest 
among  the  heathen  philosophers  did  but  surmise  the 
possibility  of  it),  this  holy  book  abounds  in  practical 
instruction  suited  to  every  situation  and  relation  of 
life.  Children  may  find  detailed  in  it  the  duties 
which  belong  to  their  age  and  station ;  and  to  parents 
it  teaches  not  only  the  obligation  which  is  laid  upon 
them,  to  bring  up  their  children  "  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,"  but  likev/ise  the  means 
which  they  should  employ  for  that  purpose.  While, 
however,  I  endeavour  to  enforce  the  idea  that  the 
Bible,  besides  being  the  repository  of  Christian  doc- 
trines, is  also  a  practical  book  to  be  consulted  for 
practical  purposes,  let  me  not  be  supposed  lo  mean 
that  mere  study,  however  assiduous,  will  either  suffice 


to  a  right  understanding  of  its  doctrines,  or  produce 
cheerful  obedience  to  its  self-denying  precepts.  "  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither  can 
he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 
The  mind  must  be  enlightened  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Scriptures  will  be  a  sealed  book ; 
and  that  teaching  must  be  sought,  as  Manoah  sought 
the  teaching  of  the  angel,  by  entreating  the  Lord  for 
it  in  the  prayer  of  humble  faith.  The  promise  that 
they  should  become  the  parents  of  a  child,  whose 
birth  was  so  miraculously  foretold,  must  have  been 
felt  by  this  Israelite  and  his  wife  to  be  a  distinction  of 
no  ordinary  kind ;  but  the  honour  thus  conferred 
upon  him,  so  far  from  exciting  in  the  mind  of  Manoah 
any  emotions  of  pride,  did  but  call  forth  the  genuine 
humility  of  his  character,  and  induce  him  to  pray  for 
that  instruction  without  which  he  knew  that  he  must 
be  unable  rightly  to  educate  a  child  who  was  to  be 
set  apart  from  his  birth  for  the  service  of  God,  and 
who  was  to  be  an  instrument  in  his  hand  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  designs  in  favour  of  his  people 
Israel. 

Similar,  in  all  important  points,  should  be  the 
feelings  of  a  Christian  mother  when  she  enfolds  in  her 
arms  the  infant  with  which  God  has  blessed  her. 
Her  child  may  not  indeed  be  appointed  to  perform 
any  prominent  or  obvious  part  in  the  development 
of  the  dispensations  of  Providence ;  but  it  is  the  heir 
of  an  immortal  existence,  and  must,  if  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  word  of  God, 
be  set  apart,  even  from  its  birth,  to  the  service  of  the 
Almighty.  Living,  as  it  is  our  privilege  to  live,  in  a 
country  where  all  possess  Christianity,  and  where 
almost  all  pay  some  attention  at  least  to  the  outward 
duties  of  religion,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  forgetting 
that  the  members  of  the  true  Church  of  God,  viz. 
those  who  "  serve  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  are,  and 
must  be,  vow,  as  much  as  in  the  days  of  Moses  or 
of  Paul,  "a  peculiar  people;"  and  consequently  of 
judging  of  ourselves,  and  of  educating  our  children, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  too  low  a  standard. 
Let  the  mother  who  would  avoid  these  fatal  errors 
consider  the  Bible  as  containing  not  only  the  articles 
of  her  faith,  but  likewise  the  rules  which  must  guide 
her  daily  conduct.  When  she  reads  that  Christians 
must  deny  "  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,"  and  live 
"soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world," 
she  cannot  but  feel  that  one  of  her  first  duties  must 
be  to  train  up  her  children  in  those  habits  of  self- 
denial,  without  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  thera 
so  to  live.  While  she  enforces  upon  them  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  their  parents,  she  will  learn  from  the 
Scriptures  to  supply  them  with  the  true  and  effectual 
motive  to  such  obedience;  "for  this  is  well-pleasing 
unto  the  Lord"  (Co),  iii.  20).  In  her  own  demeanour 
towards  them,  she  will  avoid  whatever  may  tend  to 
excite  or  inflame  those  evil  dispositions  or  passions 
which  are  natural  to  the  human  heart,  and  which 
display  themselves,  even  in  early  childhood,  not  merely 
from  the  impulse  of  maternal  tenderness,  but  from  a 
conscientious  regard  to  the  scriptural  injunction, 
"  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lest 
they  be  discouraged."  And  since  the  youngest  child 
can  detect  the  presence  of  passion  or  resentment— 
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should  such  unchristian  feelings  mingle  with  deserved 
admonition  or  reproof — a  Christian  mother  will  take 
especial  care  that  she  do  not  diminish  her  influence 
over  the  minds  of  her  children,  and  consequently  her 
capacity  for  promoting  their  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare,  hy  neglecting  to  maintain  that  "  meek  and 
quiet  spirit  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
price."  This  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance  in 
education.  Few  mothers  can  he  supposed  deficient  in 
natural  tenderness— love  of  her  offspring  is  one  of  the 
feelings  most  deeply  implanted  in  the  heart  of  woman  ; 
but  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  suffer   that   tenderness 

to  be 

"  Rougheu'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks 
Which  humour  interposed  too  •ften  makes  ;" 

and  thus  inflict  upon  their  children  a  species  of 
unhappincss,  which,  while  it  is  highly  injurious  to  all, 
is  felt  whh  the  greatest  poignancy  by  the  most  ami- 
able among  them. 

These  observations  cannot  be  so  far  misunderstood 
as  to  induce  any  of  my  readers  to  conclude  that  I 
regard  gentleness  of  manner  as  a  more  important 
qualification  for  the  work  of  education  than  firmness 
of  principle  or  steadiness  of  purpose.  In  a  former 
paper,  I  have  strongly  insisted  upon  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  the  latter  qualities  ;  but  the  mother 
who  would  be  "  thoroughly  furnished"  for  her  impor- 
tant work  should  labour  to  possess  them  all. 

My  principal  purpose  in  the  above  remarks  has 
been  to  impress  upon  mothers  the  conviction,  that  if 
they  desire  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  paths  of 
holiness  and  happiness,  the  Bible  must  be  their  guide. 
Possessing  it,  they  need  no  angel  to  instruct  them 
as  did  the  parents  of  Samson  ;  but  they  do  need  to 
have  their  understandings  so  enlightened,  and  their 
hearts  so  affected,  by  the  operation  of  the  Koly  Spirit 
of  God,  that  they  may  comprehend  its  doctrine  and 
practise  its  precepts.  For  these  blessings  a  Christian 
mother  must  "  entreat  the  Lord,"  since,  without  them, 
the  sacred  pages  themselves  will  fail  to  prove  "  a 
light  unto  her  feet,  and  a  lamp  unto  her  path."  In 
the  course  of  her  pious  endeavours  so  "  to  order"  the 
children  committed  to  her,  as  to  bring  them  into  the 
fold  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  to  prepare  them,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  for  the  company  of  the  sinless  angels 
and  glorified  spirits  who  stand  before  the  throne 
above,  she  must  expect  to  encounter  many  trials,  and 
perhaps  some  apparent  disappointments;  for  the 
*'  good  seed,"  although  it  may  have  taken  root,  does 
not  always  immediately  spring  up ;  and  if  it  do  appear, 
its  growth  is  sometimes  so  slow  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible even  to  the  keen  eye  of  maternal  affection. 
This  latter  case,  indeed,  is  in  reality  far  from  discou- 
raging. The  plants  which  strike  the  deepest  roots 
are  those  which  are  the  slowest  in  their  progress 
towards  maturity  ;  and  the  first  shooting  of  the  "blade" 
affords  abundant  ground  for  hope  that  "  the  ear," 
and  "  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,"  will  appear  in  God's 
due  time.  But  let  not  the  Christian  mother  be 
discouraged,  even  though  no  appearance  of  success 
should  follow  her  arduous  and  self-denying  exertions. 
A  golden  harvest  may  spring  up  to  gladden  the  even- 
ing of  her  life,  although  the  seed  have  lain  dormant 
during  many  anxious  years  ;  and  should  the  providence 
of  God  order  it  otherwise,  she  may  nevertheless  com- 


fort herself  by  the  reflection,  that  many  happy  saints 
now  in  heaven  might  doubtless  attribute  their  arrival 
thither  to  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  labours  and 
prayers  of  mothers  who  went  down  to  the  grave  in 
doubt  whether  those  prayers  had  been  arjswered  or 
not. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  to  which  these  remarks 
have  already  extended,  there  is  one  other  observation, 
suggested  by  the  narrative  on  which  this  paper  is 
founded,  which  I  would  wish  to  make.  The  wife  of 
Manoah  rightly  judged  that  the  past  mercies  which 
she  and  her  husband  had  received  at  the  hand  of  God 
justified  her  in  maintaining  a  confident  hope  of  his 
future  favour.  "  If  the  Lord  were  pleased  to  kill  us," 
said  she  to  Manoah,  whose  trust  in  God  seems  to  have 
been  less  confirmed,  "  he  would  not  have  shewed  us 
all  these  things;  nor  would,  as  at  this  time,  have  told 
us  such  things  as  these."  Surely  such  a  spirit  of 
simple  trust  in  the  mercy  and  faithfulness  of  God 
still  more  becomes  the  Christian  mother,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  encouragement  which  she  may  derive 
from  the  past  goodness  ©f  the  Almighty,  has  the  ex- 
press promise  of  holy  writ,  that  "  all  things  shall 
work  together  frr  good  to  them  that  love  God." 


BAPTISM: 

THE    CIRCUMSTANCES    UNDER   WHICH    IT    V/AS 
ANCIENTLY  ADMINISTERED.* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Romish  Church  acknowledges^ 
seven  sacraments  ;  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  its 
Catechism,  asserts  that  this  number  is  established  by 
the  Scriptures,  by  the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  and  by 
the  authority  of  councils.  It  is  said  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  more  nor  less  than  that  number;  and  the 
reason  given  for  it,  and  which,  we  are  told,  is  suffi- 
ciently convincing,  is,  the  relation  there  is  between 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual  life.  "  Seven  things," 
says  the  above-named  Catechism,  "  are  naturally 
necessary  to  man :  his  birth,  growth,  nourishment, 
the  use  of  medicines  to  restore  him  to  his  health 
when  decayed,  the  recovering  his  strength  when  it 
has  been  weakened  by  any  infirmity,  magistrates  who 
may  be  invested  with  authority  to  govern  him,  and 
the  means  of  preserving  the  human  species.  All  these 
particulars  are  found  in  the  life  which  the  soul  receives 
of  God  by  the  sacraments.  By  baptism,  we  are  born 
again  in  Christ;  by  confirmation,  we  increase  in 
grace ;  by  the  sacraments,  our  souls  are  nourished 
and  sustained  ;  by  repentance,  we  recover  the  health 
which  we  had  lost  by  the  wounds  which  sin  had  made 
in  our  souls.  Extreme  unction  washes  away  the 
remaining  impurities  of  sin,  and  recruits  the  strength 
which  our  souls  had  lost.  By  the  sacrament  of  orders, 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  receive  the  power  of 
administering  publicly  the  sacraments  to  the  people, 
and  of  exercising  all  the  rest  of  the  sacred  functions 
of  the  ministry."  "  Notwithstanding,"  continues  this 
Catechism,  "  that  each  sacrament  comprehends  in 
itself  a  divine  and  admirable  virtue,  they  are  yet 
not  all  equally  necessary,  nor  equal  in  dignity. 
Three  of  them,  although  not  equally  necessary,  are 
nevertheless  more  so  than  the  other  four.  Thus, 
baptism  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  so  is  repentance  to 
those  who  have  fallen  into  mortal  sin.  That  of  the 
blessed  sacrament  (the  Lord's  supper)  surpasses  all 
the  other  sacraments  in  excellency,  and  is  no  less 
necessary  than  baptism." 

This  account  of  the  conformity  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments to  as  many  conditions  in  the  physical  state  of 
man,  is   much   more  ingenious  than  sound.     Even 
*  See  Grose's  Antiquities. 
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were"  it  undeniably  true,  the  discovery  of  such  coin- 
cidences could  never  justify  the  appointment  of  the 
seven  ordinances  to  the  rank  of  sacraments,  for  that 
they  were  not  all  instituted  by  Christ  himself  as 
necessary  for  all  Christians,  and  do  not  all  possess  the 
outward,  material  sign. 

There  was  anciently  no  stated  time  or  age  for 
baptism ;  it  was  usual  to  baptise  on  any  day,  in 
infancy  or  a  more  advanced  age,  and  very  often  at 
the  point  of  death.  Of  course  I  am  not  referring 
to  this  want  of  statedness  in  the  period  of  baptism  as 
forming  any  precedent  for  an  arbitrary  postponement 
of  the  rite  in  our  own  times.  To  put  off  this  ordinance 
when  it  may  be  received  at  the  time  sanctioned  by 
Scripture,  and  the  order  of  the  Church  founded  on 
Scripture,  would  be  wanton  and  unjustifiable.  1 
speak  only,  at  present,  of  the  case  as  it  actually 
was  at  the  most  early  periods.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  St.  Ambrose  was  not  baptised  before  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  Milan,  and  some  of  the  fathers 
not  till  near  their  death.  As  for  the  water  em- 
ployed in  baptism,  it  is  clear  that  the  apostles  and 
their  disciples  used  to  baptise  their  neophyies,  or  new 
converts,  with  the  first  water  they  met  with :  of  this, 
the  Scriptures  give  undoubted  testimony.  This  was 
the  mode  adopted  by  primitive  simplicity  ;  and  if  our 
present  mode  is  different,  the  departure  is  justified  by 
those  considerations  which  make  all  departures  allow- 
able whenever  the  essentials  are  preserved — such  as 
the  altered  circumstances  of  society ;  the  danger  of 
abuse,  or  the  repression  of  abuses  already  com- 
mencing ;  the  preservation  of  oi-der  in  the  Church 
when  it  had  become  greatly  enlarged  ;  and  even  the 
keeping  up  of  devotion  itself.  It  appears  that  when 
the  use  of  river-water  was  abandoned,  the  practice 
began  of  consecrating  water  ;  and  it  was  ordered  that 
"  such  water,  if  possible,  must  be  made  use  of  in  bap- 
tising as  had  been  consecrated  on  Easter  or  Whitsun 
eve  of  the  same  year ;"  these  being  the  only  two  times 
in  the  year,  in  the  very  earliest  ages,  when  baptism 
was  administered.  The  practice  of  consecrating  water, 
iy  an  express  act  of  the  minister,  receives  no  counte- 
nance from  our  own  Church.  She  has  ordered  such 
a  process  in  the  case  of  the  other  sacrament,  but  has 
omitted  it  in  that  of  baptism  ;  a  circumstance  which 
will  be  regarded  as  amounting  to  a  prohibition  by  all 
those  who  have  studied  the  rubric  of  the  Church,  and 
who  know  how  minute  and  particular  it  is  in  all 
matters  of  ceremony.  The  minister  is  to  pray  that 
God  would  "  sanctify  the  w^ater  to  the  mystical  washing 
away  of  sin ;"  but  he  is  not  enjoined  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  vessel  containing  the  water :  so  that  he  can- 
not afterwards  deal  with  the  water  as  possessing  that 
ceremonial  holiness  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  attaches  to  the  remnants  of  bread  and  wine, 
in  the  other  sacrament.  Sprinkling,  in  baptism,  was 
not  known  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church ;  it  was, 
indeed,  allowed  in  some  cases;  but  persons  so  baptised 
were  incapable  of  holding  any  dignity  in  tlie  Church. 
The  earliest  mode  was  immersion,  which,  it  is  said  by 
the  Romanists,  continued  till  St.  Gregory's  time : 
however  this  may  be,  we  know  that  immersion  was 
the  form  used  at  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Ter- 
tullian ;  for  the  latter  speaks  of  persons  going  from 
the  Church  to  the  water  to  be  baptised.  It  continued 
to  be  administered  in  the  open  air, — at  any  rate,  occa- 
sionally,— until  the  time  of  the  Saxons  ;  for  Paulinus, 
archbishop  of  York,  baptised  a  thousand  persons  at 
one  time  in  the  river  Swale.  The  use  of  the  baptis- 
terium  is  not  of  modern  date,  nor  is  it  so  ancient  as 
those  would  make  us  believe  who  give  credit  to  the 
pretended  writings  of  St.  Denis  the  Areopagite,  and 
the  constitutions  of  St.  Clement.  Bede  takes  notice 
of  several  Englishmen  who  were  baptised  in  the 
Rhine  ;  and  the  same  author,  who  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  moreover  says,  that 
they  had  no  opportunity  of  building  either  baptisteries 


or  chapels  in  the  infancy  of  the  Churches  of  those 
countries.  When  they  were  set  up,  either  in  churches 
or  private  houses  (as  the  bishop's  licence  sometimes 
permitted),  it  was  done  partly  for  the  sake  of  decorum, 
but  principally  to  prevent  the  danger  that  might  hap- 
pen to  very  young  infants,  from  their  being  too  much 
exposed  to  the  open  air.  Baptism  being  originally 
administered  at  stated  periods  only,  the  concourse  of 
people  resorting  to  the  rite  was  very  great.  The  bap- 
tistery, or  place  of  baptism,  commonly  consisted  of  two 
apartments — the  porch,  or  ante-room,  where  the  per- 
sons to  be  baptised  made  the  confession  of  their  faith, 
and  renunciation  of  Satan  ;  and  an  inner  room  where 
the  ceremony  of  immersion  was  performed.  Baptiste- 
ries, according  to  Durandus,  continued  to  be  outside 
of  the  church  until  the  sixth  century;  though,  soon 
after,  some  were  admitted  into  the  porch,  and  after- 
wards into  the  church  itself.  These  buildings  were 
covered  at  the  top,  and  supplied  with  fresh  spring- 
water  by  pipes  laid  into  the  sustaining  columns  or 
walls,  and  let  out  by  spouts  in  the  form  of  stags' 
heads,  lambs,  and  other  animals.  The  different  parts 
of  the  building  were  also  frequently  adorned  with  the 
images  of  saints  and  holy  men,  held  up  as  examples 
to  those  baptised.  Baptisteries  were,  at  first,  only 
erected  in  great  cities,  where  bishops  resided,  to  whom 
it  would  seem  that,  if  the  right  to  baptise  was  not  ex- 
clusively appropriated,  yet  the  practice  was  certainly, 
in  a  great  measure,  reserved.  Formerly  the  monks  in 
the  Romish  Church  were  entirely  excluded  from  this 
rite :  afterwards  they  were  allowed  to  baptise,  if  they 
had  a  secular  priest  with  them ;  but  they  found  means 
to  escape  from  this  prohibition,  by  officiating  at  some 
parish  church  that  belonged  to  their  monasteries : 
and  a  little  before  the  dissolution,  fonts  were  set  up  in 
almost  all  the  churches  of  the  great  monasteries,  under 
pretence  of  baptising  the  children  of  servants  and 
labourers  born  within  their  franchises,  deemed  extra- 
parochial.  Baptisteries  were  long  continued  in  Italy 
at  Pisa,  Florence,  Bononia,  and  Parma.  An  historian 
of  modern  date,  writing  from  Florence,  says  that  there 
was  wh(?n  he  wrote  a  public  baptistery,  where  all  the 
children  of  the  town  were  baptised  ;  and  there  is  still 
remaining  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  a  building  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

When  inf^mt  baptism  became  at  length  universal, 
and  immcrssion  was  found  inconvenient  and  even 
dangerous  in  cold  weather,  aspersion,  or  sprinkling, 
was  adopted  in  its  stead  ;  and  as  this  required  but 
little  water,  the  fonts  probably  began  to  decrease 
from  that  time,  till  they  reached  their  present  size. 
Sprinkling,  it  is  said,  was  first  introduced  into  England 
about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century ;  but  it  has 
not  superseded  immersion  :  the  option  of  either  being 
left  by  the  English  Church  to  those  who  bring  the 
child  to  baptism.  The  ancient  mode  has  been  in 
some  instances  preferred.  By  the  canons  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  directed  that  every  parish 
chui'ch  shall  have  a  font  made  of  stone.  It  has  been 
suggested  (by  Duvandus)  that  the  propriety  of  a  stone 
font  arises  from  the  water  which  typified  baptism  in 
the  wilderness  having  flowed  from  a  rock.  We  can- 
not decide  how  far  this  was  the  idea  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  framed  the  canon  ;  but  this  we  do  know, 
that  the  spiritual  application  of  the  image  is  strictly 
scriptural.  The  waters  of  baptism  flow  from  Christ; 
they  are  of  his  institution ;  and  to  every  subject  of 
that  ordinance  he  says,  *'  If  /  wash  thee  not,  thou 
hast  no  part  with  me."  Fount  is  the  true  form  of  the 
word  "  font;"  and  the  idea  preserved  in  this  word  is 
as  scripturally  true  as  it  is  beautiful.  The  notion 
intended  to  be  kept  alive  and  continually  presented 
to  the  Church  by  a  font,  is  that  of  a  stream  continually 
fresh,  springing  forth  from  the  "  eternal  Spirit,"  for 
the  cleansing  of  the  Church.  **  Baptism,"  writes  Dr. 
Hammond,  "  as  an  initiation  into  the  Church,  is  an 
entrance  into  a  Christian  and  eternal  life;   and   the 
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water  in  the  baptistery,  or  font  maintained  from  the 
spring,  is  here  called  a  river"  (llev.  xxii.  1).  We  are 
told  tliat,  amonjT  many  ancient  ceremonies,  that  of 
hallowing  the  font  was  performed  on  Easter  and 
Whitsun  eves.  If  such  a  practice  were  superstitious, 
it  were  to  be  condemned ;  if  not,  it  might  be  harmless  : 
l)ut  it  must  be  judged  to  have  been,  under  any  circum- 
stances, unnecessary  ;  since,  "  by  the  baptism  of  his 
well-beloved  Son  in  the  river  Jordan,"  God  has  once 
for  all  "  sanctified  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away 
of  sin."  "  The  Lord  Jesus  thought  no  disdain  to  come 
with  the  residue  of  folks  unto  baptism,  which  he 
did,  not  to  be  purified  himself  (which  he  needed  not), 
but  to  consecrate  and  hallow  the  lavacre  or  fount 
of  eternal  salvation  to  our  behalf  through  his  bap- 
tism."* E. 


THE  HARMED  AND  THE  UNHARMED  : 

^  Sermon, 

By  the  Rev.  James  Siiergold  Boone,  M.A. 

Minister  of  St.  John\s,  Puddington. 

1  Pet.  iii.  13. 

"  And  who  is  he  that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers 

of  that  which  is  good  ?" 

The  primary  sense  of  these  words,  when 
converted  into  a  general  proposition,  has 
been  usually  interpreted  to  be  this  :  A  man's 
best  safegviard  is  benevolence  to  those  around 
him ;  if  we  are  ourselves  inoffensive  in  our 
behaviour,  others  will  be  less  likely  to  offend 
or  injure  us  ;  in  proportion  as  we  are  anxious 
to  do  good,  we  shall  be  less  likely  to  suffer 
evil.  And  if  this  were  the  full  meaning  of 
the  passage,  it  would  be  quite  worthy  of  the 
pen  of  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  we 
can  conceive  nothing  either  more  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  or  more  useful 
and  important  as  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of 
life.  If,  however,  we  look  to  the  expressions 
themselves,  and  compare  them  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  writer,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to 
observe,  that,  in  addition  at  least  to  this  pri- 
mary sense,  they  have  another  and  more 
extensive  signification.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  main  scope  of  the  argument  is  to 
shew  tlie  manifold  blessings  which  even  in 
this  world  attend  on  the  righteous.  We  are 
taught  that  he  who  will  love  life,  and  see 
good  days,  is  to  refrain  his  tongue  from  evil, 
and  suffer  nothing  of  falsehood,  nothing  of 
malice,  nothing  of  calumny,  to  escape  him. 
We  are  taught  to  eschew  evil,  and  do  good  ; 
to  seek  peace,  and  ensue  it.  And  why  ? 
Because  God's  favour  is  thus  secured  to  us, 
and  man's  enmity  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
armed. "  For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over 
the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  unto 
their  prayers  ;  but  the  face  of  the  Lord  is 
against  them  that  do  evil.  And  who  is  he 
that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that 
which  is  good  ?" 

Still,  let  me  repeat,  this  emphatic  interro- 
gation of  the  text  may  well  lead  us  at  least 
to  wider  and  almost  more  interesting  con- 
•  Udal.  Luke,  c.  3. 


siderations.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  intimate 
that  no  real  injury,  worthy  the  name  of  posi- 
tive harm,  can,  or  will,  happen  to  the  man 
who  cultivates  the  evangelical  graces,  and 
strives,  by  the  Divine  help,  to  walk  in  the 
way  of  holiness.  Now  this  intimation,  so 
striking  in  itself,  becomes  far  more  remark- 
able as  we  ask  ourselves,  when,  and  by 
whom,  and  under  what  circumstances,  it 
was  made  ;  as  we  connect  it,  in  short,  with 
the  actual  position  of  St.  Peter  and  the  pri- 
mitive disciples  whom  he  addressed.  They 
were  not  half  so  much  as  we  are  in  a  state 
where  actions  could  make  their  way  according 
to  their  inherent  tendency ;  or  could  be  left 
to  the  natural  consequences  which  must  result 
from  them  in  a  calm  and  well-ordered  con- 
dition of  society.  Whatever  their  meekness, 
whatever  their  blamelessness,  they  could  not 
fail  to  arouse  and  exasperate  against  them- 
sejves  the  most  powerful  and  implacable 
enemies.  For,  in  truth,  every  step  which 
they  took  was  to  be  an  aggressive  movement 
against  the  prevalent  delusions  and  favourite 
vices  of  mankind.  Therefore,  even  in  fol- 
lowing that  which  was  good,  and  propagating 
it,  whether  among  Jews  or  Gentiles,  they 
were  sure  to  give  offence,  and  stir  up  a  spirit 
of  unmitigated  hostility.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  And  this  the  apostle  well  knew 
and  foresaw ;  for  in  the  very  next  verse  he 
says,  "  But  and  if  ye  suffer  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  happy  are  ye  :  and  be  not  afraid 
of  their  terror,  neither  be  troubled ;  but 
sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts." 

Here,  then,  was  the  apparent  paradox  which 
Christianity  at  its  origin  propounded  to  the 
world.  The  believers  were  to  suffer;  but 
they  could  take  no  harm.  They  were  to  suffer 
more  than  others ;  they  were,  in  one  sense, 
"  to  be  of  all  men  most  miserable;"  and  yet 
they  were  to  be  safe  and  happy  under  the 
Almighty's  protection.  As  to  the  suffering, 
it  is  matter  of  undoubted  history  that  what 
the  Saviour  foretold,  and  his  disciples  antici- 
pated, did  come  to  pass,  in  almost  every  shape 
of  human  endurance.  The  harrowing  ac- 
counts which  have  been  given  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  early  Christians,  and  the  fierce 
trials  to  which  they  were  exposed,  must  be 
too  familiar  to  your  minds  to  require  that  we 
should  dwell  upon  them.  Their  path  they 
knew  should  conduct  them  through  tribu- 
lation, and  distress,  and  persecution,  and 
anguish,  and  famine,  and  peril,  and  sword  ; 
through  weariness  and  painfulness,  watchings 
and  fastings,  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and 
nakedness ;  through  stripes  and  prisons,  and 
shipwrecks  and  deaths  ;  through  perils  of 
waters,  through  perils  of  robbers,  through 
perils  of  the  heathen,  through  perils  of  false 
brethren,  through  perils  in  the  city,  through 
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perils  in  the  wilderness,  through  perils  in  the 
sea ; — yet  it  was  theirs  to  say  each  of  them 
unto  their  God,  "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me :  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  they  comfort  me."  You  cannot  but  have 
read  how  the  believers  in  other  times  were 
scourged,  imprisoned,  stoned,  crucified ;  how 
they  were  clad  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins, 
and  wandered  about  in  deserts  and  in  caves, 
and  were  hunted  like  beasts,  without  home, 
without  shelter,  without  help,  without  refuge, 
and  oftentimes  without  food.  And  these 
things  they  endured,  not  for  their  crimes,  but 
for  their  piety ;  for  conscience'  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  God  and  his  ordinances  ;  because 
they  lifted  up  their  cry  against  the  surround- 
ing idolatries ;  because  they  would  not  follow 
the  multitude  to  do  evil.  And  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  these  calamities,  and  of  this  cause 
of  the  calamities,  there  comes  forth  that  ani- 


matinij  and  almost  exultini 


Who  is 


jg  voice, 

he  that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of 
that  which  is  good  ?" 

Wonderful  question  !  in  its  very  calmness 
and  simplicity  the  more  wonderful !  Who 
shall  harm  you  ?  What,  when  the  whole 
world  was  leagued  and  banded  in  a  malignant 
confederacy  against  them  !  when  the  many 
and  the  few,  the  exalted  and  the  mean,  the 
rulers  and  the  populace,  the  Jew  and  the 
Roman,  the  tyrannical  proconsul  and  the 
bigoted  priest,  the  brutal  soldiery  and  the 
furious  rabble,  the  haughty  pharisee,  and 
the  sneering  sadducee,  and  the  prejudiced 
scribe,  were  all  thirsting  for  their  destruc- 
tion! "  Who  shall  harm  you?"  What,  when 
there  was  every  thing  to  harm  them  !  Ig- 
nominy, torture,  famine,  the  lash,  the  sword, 
dishonoured  life  or  violent  death  ;  all  that 
could  excruciate  the  body,  or  sink  the  spirit 
in  dejection  and  despair  !  For  no  miracle, 
we  must  remember,  was  promised  generally 
in  their '  behalf,  so  that  they  should  be 
exempted  more  than  any  of  ourselves  from 
physical  pain  and  dissolution.  They  were 
not  to  go  into  the  lion's  den,  while  the  lions 
should  forget  their  prey,  and  lie  down  tran- 
quilly beside  them ;  or  into  the  fiery  furnace, 
while  the  flames  should  not  singe  their  gar- 
ments, nor  touch  a  hair  of  their  heads.  God, 
it  is  most  true,  did  sometimes  interpose  his 
special  and  signal  providence  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  apostles  ;  but  the  deliver- 
ance was  in  these  cases  effected,  not  ulti- 
mately to  save  their  persons  from  the  mortal 
destiny  which  was  allotted  them,  but  rather 
to  secure  their  services  until  the  purpose  of 
their  mission  was  accomplished.  They  did 
not  in  the  end  escape  the  severity  of  their 
persecutors.  On  the  cross,  their  blood  flowed 
as  ours  would  flow ;  under  the  scourge,  their 


flesh  quivered  as  ours  would  quiver  ;  nor 
were  they  rescued  from  sharp,  and  bitter, 
and  mortal  agonies.  Neither,  again,  did  they 
affect  insensibility  under  their  sufferings.  It 
was  left  for  the  pagan  philosophers  to  argue, 
at  their  ease  and  in  security,  that  pain  was 
no  evil ;  that  the  soul  was  not  only  superior, 
but  unobnoxious  to  all  external  accidents; 
and  that  nothing  which  racked  and  lacerated 
the  material  tenement  could  penetrate  the 
recesses  of  the  spirit.  The  early  Christians 
were  of  far  too  simple  and  unostentatious  a 
character  to  aftect  these  strained,  exaggerated, 
far-fetched  vanities,  which  all  sense  and  ex- 
perience belies.  How,  then,  were  they  sus- 
tained ?  or  what  could  be  meant  by  that  say- 
ing, "  Who  is  he  that  shall  harm  you,  if  ye 
be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  ?"  My 
brethren,  they  were  sustained  by  God's  holy 
Spirit,  and  by  a  reliance  on  their  Master's 
infallible  promises,  and  by  an  undoubting 
confidence  in  the  life  to  come.  And  by  that 
saying,  that  they  should  be  without  harm,  it 
was  meant  that  none  should  hurt  them,  neither 
man  nor  evil  spirit,  so  long  as  they  clung  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  obeyed  his  command- 
ments ;  for  that  there  could  be  no  mighty, 
no  considerable,  no  proper  harm,  which  did 
not  involve  their  final  and  everlasting  ruin  ; 
so  that  if  they  lost  their  lives  for  Christ's 
sake,  they  should  more  than  save  it ;  so  that 
if  they  forsook  all,  and  followed  him  (appa- 
rently to  their  instant  and  dreadful  detriment), 
they  would  still  be  infinitely  gainers.  Thus 
the  most  explicit  testimony  was  borne  to  the 
reality  of  the  unseen  world,  and  the  infinite 
superiority  of  the  existence  that  shall  be  over 
the  existence  that  now  is,  and  of  the  things 
eternal  over  the  things  temporal.  And  in 
that  better  world  they  already  lived ;  for 
they  walked  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight ;  and 
already  their  conversation  was  in  heaven : 
the  present  calamities  were  already  lost  and 
absorbed  in  the  magnificent  blessings  of  the 
future.  "  For  I  reckon,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  that 
the  sufferings  of  this  present  life  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glories  which 
shall  be  revealed  to  us ;  for  our  light  afflic- 
tion, which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory."  Thus,  too,  their  minds  were  at 
peace ;  they  were  not  afraid  of  any  evil 
tidings ;  they  were  not  afraid  what  man 
could  do  unto  them ;  for  amidst  the  ex- 
tremity of  earthly  ills,  they  knew  and  felt 
themselves  unharmed  ;  and  therefore,  in  toils, 
and  perils,  and  privations,  in  life  and  in 
death,  they  exhibited  the  noblest,  because 
the  most  practical,  commentary  on  that  pre- 
cept of  their  Redeemer,  "  I  say  unto  you,  my 
friends.  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the 
body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they 
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can  do.  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body, 
but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul.  But  I  will 
forewarn  j^ou  whom  ye  shall  fear  :  Fear  him 
who,  after  he  hath  killed,  is  able  to  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell." 

Such,  brethren,  is  the  application  of  the 
text  with  reference  to  the  time  at  which  it 
was  written,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
first  promulgators  of  the  blessed  Gospel  of 
Christ  Jesus.  But  in  many  respects  this  ap- 
plication is  still  stronger  with  reference  to 
ourselves,  our  own  times,  and  our  own  cir- 
cumstances. The  same  in  our  case  as  in 
tlie  case  of  the  apostles,  is  the  immense  con- 
trast between  the  value  of  earthly  and  of 
heavenly  things,  between  this  incipient  and 
transitory  state  and  that  other  existence  which 
shall  be  without  end  or  change.  With  respect, 
again,  to  ourselves,  it  is  far  more  palpably 
and  directly  true,  that  no  one  "  will  harm  us, 
if  we  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good."  I 
do  not  mean  that  there  no  longer  remains 
any  opposition  or  antagonism  whatever  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  spirit 
of  the  world; — would  to  God  that  such  could 
be  my  meaning,  and  that  the  facts  would 
bear  me  out !  J  do  not  mean  that  the  man 
v%'ho  uniformly  displays  in  his  language  and 
behaviour  a  profound  and  lively  faith,  a  strict 
and  holy  obedience,  will  raise  up  no  adver- 
saries in  a  community  constituted  as  any 
human  community  now  is  ;  that  there  will 
be  none  to  attack,  none  to  traduce,  none  to 
ridicule,  none  to  misrepresent  him.  But  I 
believe  that  these  adversaries,  be  they  who 
they  may,  will  not  be  able  to  do  him  any 
essential  injury.  I  believe,  also,  that  a  steady 
and  consistent  godliness  will  go  far  ultimately 
to  convert  enemies  into  approvers,  and  rob 
all  opposition  of  its  sting.  Let  any  man  only 
make  the  attempt.  Let  him,  with  humble 
prayer  to  the  throne  of  Heaven  for  preventing 
and  co-operating  grace,  follow,  as  far  as  his 
natural  infirmities  will  allow  him,  that  which 
is  good  ;  let  him  attend  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  and  the  injunctions  of  his  Bible  ; 
let  him  strive  to  do  his  duty  to  God  and  to 
man  ;  to  be  diligent  in  business,  still  serving 
the  Lord  ;  to  glorify  his  Maker,  and  benefit 
his  fellow- creatures;  to  set  a  virtuous  example 
to  his  family  and  his  dependents ;  to  be 
charitable  in  speech  and  thought,  and  hurt 
nobody  by  word  or  deed  :  let  this  be  his 
endeavour,  this  his  aim  ;  and  he  will  reap, 
even  in  the  life  present,  a  large,  a  rich,  a 
golden  harvest  of  advantage.  Whether  we 
quite  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  that  we  have 
never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his 
seed  begging  their  bread,"  we  must  all  have 
observed  enough  to  know  that  the  way 
of  righteousness  is  in  the  end  the  way 
of  true  enjoyment  and  repose ;  and  in  the 


vast  majority  of  cases,  even  of  worldly  pro- 
sperity. 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I  would  not  have 
you  dwell  exclusively  or  chiefly  upon  this 
view  of  the  subject.  We  are  all,  perhaps, 
apt  to  put  too  prominently  forward,  even 
to  our  own  minds,  the  temporal  value  of 
religion ;  and  to  think  more  than  enough  of 
the  good  or  harm  which  will  accrue  to  us  on 
earth  as  we  reject  or  cordially  embrace  it. 
Even  here,  therefore — even  on  this  occasion, 
I  would  press  upon  you  the  solemn  truth,  that 
these  considerations  are  altogether  secondary 
and  subordinate  ;  that  they  are  the  very  lowest 
ground  on  which  the  uses  of  the  Gospel  can 
be  put.  These,  let  me  conjure  you  to  re- 
member, are  not  the  main  rewards  which 
our  Saviour  proposed  to  his  disciples.  They 
do  not  constitute  the  real  object  for  which 
he  came,  or  the  unspeakable  blessings  which 
he  took  our  nature  to  confer.  Christianity, 
however,  on  advancing  to  its  goal  in  heaven, 
does  scatter  tliese  temporal  and  subsidiary 
benefits  on  its  earthly  way.  We  have,  there- 
fore, strong  reason  to  say  with  St.  Peter 
(and,  in  some  sense,  stronger  reason  than 
the  apostle  had),  "  Who  is  he  that  will  harm 
you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is 
good  ?" 

But,  again,  my  brethren,  if  we  may  trace 
an  intimate  connexion  between  holiness  and 
happiness,  between  physical  and  spiritual 
advantage  —  not  invariably,  perhaps,  as  to 
outward  circumstances  ;  because  such  a  law, 
if  altogether  universal,  might  foster  mistaken 
notions  of  God's  providence,  while  it  would 
be  incompatible  with  a  state  of  probation,  in 
which  the  heart  must  be  schooled,  and  the 
faith  exercised,  and  the  whole  being  purified 
and  sanctified  by  a  discipline  oftentimes  se- 
vere;— still,  if  the  general  rule  holds  good  on 
this  side — if  it  be  easy  to  prove  that  the 
same  course  of  conduct  which  secures  our 
everlasting,  is  the  most  likely  to  secure  even 
our  present,  welfare, — the  converse  proposi- 
tion, or  the  inseparable  union  of  vice  and 
wretchedness,  of  impiety  and  fatal  damage 
both  to  body  and  soul,  must  be  still  more 
obvious  to  every  man,  whether  old  or  young, 
who  casts  a  fair  and  impartial  glance  upon 
the  world  as  it  is.  We  might  well  alter  the 
text,  and  ask,  "  Who  is  he  that  can  do  us 
any  benefit,  if  we  be  not  followers  of  that 
which  is  good  ?"  The  observation  is  a  trite, 
though  most  momentous  truism,  that  the  sin 
of  mankind  is  the  great  parent  of  the  misery 
of  mankind.  Try  this  affirmation  on  any 
scale  that  you  please,  and  you  will  find  it 
to  be  true.  The  horrors  of  war,  the  pangs 
of  slavery,  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
rulers,  the  discontent  and  mutiny  of  the 
governed,  all  public  disorders,  and  all  the 
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mischiefs  which  stab  domestic  happiness  to 
the  heart, — have  been  the  result,  not  so  much 
of  ignorance,  not  so  much  of  the  want  of 
knowledge,  as  of  the  want  of  virtuous  and 
religious  principle.  But  our  business  from 
the  pulpit  is  to  deal  with  individuals  rather 
than  with  masses  ;  because  the  whole  Gospel, 
the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  redemption, 
appeals  to  men  rather  in  their  personal  than 
in  their  collective  capacity.  Be  assured, 
then,  men  and  brethren  —  be  you  assured, 
who  are  entering  upon  the  pleasures  and 
vanities  of  life, — that  if  you  are  followers  of 
that  which  is  evil,  you  harm  yourselves  to 
the  uttermost,  and  render  even  your  tem- 
poral felicity  an  impossible  thing.  You  may 
possess  all  the  elements  of  felicity  ;  but  you 
so  vitiate  and  derange  them,  that  they  become 
powerful  only  for  your  destruction.  The 
noblest  gifts  of  nature  and  of  fortune  you 
turn  absolutely  into  curses  for  yourselves. 

For,  take  any  endowment  which  God's 
loving-kindness  may  bestow,  and  see  what 
becomes  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  wicked? 
Is  it  health,  and  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
the  prospect  of  long  life?  These  advantages 
are  transmuted  into  instruments  of  perdition, 
by  inducing  a  more  entire  neglect  of  the 
concerns  of  eternity,  a  more  impious  forget- 
fulness  that  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once 
to  die,  and  after  death  the  judgment ;  even 
as  the  antediluvian  race^  relying  on  their  ro- 
bustness and  longevity,  were  only  rendered 
more  gigantic  in  their  vices.  Is  it  strength 
of  will,  energy,  and  decision  of  character  ? 
That  strength,  that  energy,  that  decision, 
only  plunge  men  into  crime  with  a  more 
headlong  zeal,  with  a  more  determined  and 
desperate  recklessness.  Is  it  acuteness  of 
perception  and  an  abundant  measure  of  intel- 
lectual capacity  ?  Alas,  this  superiority  of 
understanding  serves,  in  every  such  case,  but 
to  make  men  more  subtle  and  dexterous 
in  confounding  truth  and  falsehood,  in  per- 
verting right  and  wrong,  in  beguiling  and 
destroying  themselves  with  their  own  fright- 
ful sophistries  ;  and  the  very  faculties  which 
should  lead  to  wisdom  only  beget  deadlier 
and  more  inveterate  infatuations.  Is  it  beauty 
of.person  ?  Yet,  ah  !  who  has  not  had  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  that  personal  beauty  without 
moral  and  religious  principle  is  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  snares,  the  most  terribly  fatal 
of  all  possessions  ?  Is  it  wealth,  and  station, 
and  influence  ?  Yet  these  things  witho'ut 
holiness  only  enable  men  to  spread  mischief 
and  profligacy  around  them,  and  dig  for  their 
own  souls  a  deeper  place  in  the  pit  of  hell. 
Well,  therefore,  do  we  read,  "  Say  not,  I 
have  sinned,  and  no  harm  has  happened  unto 
me."  For,  although  no  visible  thunderbolt 
may  fall  at  this  moment  on  your  heads,  every 


harm  has  happened,  or  will  happen.  The 
Divine  anger  will  not  be  frustrated,  and  the 
appalling  penalty  must  be  paid.  Our  iniquity 
is  our  punishment ;  our  guilt  is  our  scourge. 
The  scorpion-lash  is  made  of  our  own  vices. 
All  the  fountains  of  happiness  are  perturbed 
and  poisoned  ;  and  there  must  be  —  I  say 
again,  there  must  be — an  universal  derange- 
ment of  our  whole  being  ;  when,  instead 
of  listening  to  reason  and  conscience,  we 
either  stifle  them,  or  actually  strive  to  em- 
ploy them  against  themselves.  That  which 
harms  us  is  sin  ;  they  who  harm  us  are  those 
who  would  debauch  our  principles,  and  cor- 
rupt our  moral  feelings,  and  teach  us  to  take 
right  for  wrong  and  wrong  for  right,  good 
for  evil  and  evil  for  good.  If  we  look  back 
to  the  past  with  honest  and  stedfast  vision, 
and  examine  how  we  have  been  harmed,  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  when  we  have  not  followed 
that  which  we  know  to  be  good  ;  when  we 
abandoned  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  recog- 
nised duty,  and  acknowledged  principle,  either 
in  our  presumption  or  in  our  weakness  :  we 
shall  see  that  sin  has  brought  sorrow,  the 
worst  sorrow,  because  the  least  retrievable. 
Ski  has  been  the  bane  for  which  no  human 
antidote  can  be  discovered  ;  the  hand  of  sin 
has  dealt  those  mortal  and  immedicable 
wounds,  which  we  shall  bear  about  us  to 
the  grave  ;  and  it  is  only  of  thy  goodness, 
O  God,  if  we  bear  them  not  beyond  the 
grave.  Every  sin,  even  when  it  dies  away, 
leaves  to  the  sinner  an  inheritance  of  misery 
behind  it.  Stretch  a  man  upon  the  rack, 
dismember  him  limb  by  limb,  mutilate  him 
in  every  part  by  every  torture,  trample  him 
under  the  horses'  hoofs  on  the  field  of  battle; 
yet  you  will  not  harm  him  as  sin  has  harmed 
him  ;  you  will  not  disfigure  him  as  sin  has 
disfigured  him  ;  you  will  not  crush  God's 
image  out  of  him  as  sin  has  crushed  it  out. 
Think  of  the  men  who  become,  through  sin, 
spectacles  far  more  dismal  and  more  de- 
plorable than  crumbling  palaces  and  depopu- 
lated kingdoms  ;  or  of  women  who,  through 
sin,  fall  from  their  estate,  and  are  as  stars 
shot  from  their  sphere  into  the  darkness  of 
infamy  ;  thenceforward  to  go  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  from  disquietude  to  desolation,  with 
want  and  shame  the  sole  companions  of  their 
way !  Think  of  the  whole  of  this  mortal 
life — the  whole,  alas,  of  that  other  and  im- 
mortal life,  sacrificed  to  the  few  turbulent 
years  of  earliest  manhood  !  Think  of  a  youth 
of  intoxication,  and  improvidence,  and  frenzy ; 
a  premature  old  age  of  grovelling  licentious- 
ness and  unpitied  disease ;  of  impotent  regrets 
and  devouring  apprehensions, — till  a  man,  the 
victim  of  his  vices,  at  once  hates  to  live,  and 
is  afraid  to  die  ;  or  talks,  perhaps,  in  sullen 
despondency,  of  putting  an  end  to  his  exist- 
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ence  !  Great  God  !  as  if  he  could  put  an  end 
to  his  existence  more  than  he  gave  it  a 
beginning;  as  if  he  could  do  aught  but  fling 
himself  before  his  time  into  an  eternity  of 
pain  !  But  why  should  I  say  more  1  I  would 
only  ask  again,  If  you  are  determined  to  sin, 
who  is  he  than  can  profit  you  ?  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  "  Who  is  he  that  will  harm  you, 
if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  ?" 
Satan  cannot  harm  you  ;  the  world  can- 
not harm  you ;  you  can  hardly  even  harm 
yourselves.  And  why  ?  Because  the  Om- 
nipotent and  All-merciful  is  pledged  to  pro- 
tect and  sanctify  you  ;  whereas  confirmed 
and  impenitent  sinners  cut  away  from  under 
them  even  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer 
and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  they 
make  even  the  covenant  of  grace  of  none 
effect  in  their  behalf:  they  have  no  longer 
either  the  will  or  the  power  to  cry  out,  "Who 
will  shew  us  any  good  ?  Lord,  lift  thou  up 
the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us,  and  we 
shall  be  whole." 

But  this,  under  all  imaginable  circumstances, 
is  the  supplication  of  the  believer.  Nor  does 
he  supplicate  in  vain.  Tried  he  may  be  by 
God's  compassionate  afflictions  :  "  for  whom 
the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth  ;"  and  the 
best,  we  know,  may  be  purified  and  made 
perfect  through  suffering ;  and  it  is  good  for 
us  that  we  are  afflicted.  Then,  do  these 
afflictions  harm  us  ?  O,  rather,  they  benefit 
us  more  than  all  exaltations  and  all  triumphs 
could  benefit.  Rather,  perhaps,  they  are 
blessings  for  which,  if  we  had  sufficient  faith 
in  God's  promises,  we  ought  earnestly  to 
pray.  We  may  say,  indeed,  as  the  patriarch 
said,  in  some  unhappy  hour  of  gloom  and 
misgiving,  "  All  these  things  are  against 
me  ;"  but  in  our  case,  as  in  his,  unless  we 
fall  away  from  our  trust  in  the  Almighty, 
they  will  turn  out  at  the  last  to  our  incal- 
culable advantage. 

Finally,  then,  brethren,  as  to  all  others, 
if  you  pretend  to  care  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  labour  strenuously  and  sincerely 
for  their  moral  and  spiritual  improvement. 
As  to  your  family  and  those  about  you,  aim 
not  so  much  to  make  them  clever,  or  in- 
structed, or  accomplished,  as  to  make  them 
religious  and  upright.  And  as  to  your  own 
persons,  do  you  ask  yourselves,  "  W^ho  is  he 
that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that 
which  is  good  ?"  In  good  fortune  or  in  evil, 
in  health  or  in  sickness,  in  life  or  in  death, 
of  things  natural  or  things  spiritual,  of  things 
present  or  things  to  come,  who  or  what  shall 
harm  you  ?  Where  is  the  foe,  where  the 
principality,  where  the  potentate,  who  can 
do  you  hurt  ?  God  is  on  your  side  ;  and  is 
not  He  that  is  for  you  greater  than  all  that 
can  be  against  you  ?     For  eternity  you  are 


safe.  An  immortality  of  happiness  is  yours. 
"  For  ye  know,"  as  the  apostle  tells  you  in 
this  same  epistle,  '*  that  hereunto  ye  are 
called,  that  ye  should  inherit  a  blessing." 
Nay,  even  here  and  now,  you  will  find  your 
account  in  godliness.  You  will  find,  that  if 
ye  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  the  rest  of  his  good  gifts  will 
be  added  unto  you.  You  will  find  the  cer- 
tainty of  that  saying,  that  the  true  disciples 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  have  the  promise  of  both 
worlds,  of  the  life  which  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  You  will  find  the  realisa- 
tion of  that  almost  more  glorious  promise, 
that  "  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good 
unto  them  that  love  God." 

Only  remember,  that  you  will  not  be  fol- 
lowers of  that  which  is  good  by  merely  say- 
ing that  you  will  follow  it.  You  must  add 
fervent  prayer  to  holy  resolutions.  You  must 
entreat  of  God's  Spirit  that  his  strength  will 
be  made  sufficient  for  your  weakness. 

Remember  also,  that  follow  good  as  you 
may,  it  is  not  your  own  good  works  that 
will  have  any  actual  merit  in  the  eyes  of 
infinite  purity ;  they  will  not  of  themselves 
avail  you  for  pardon  and  acceptance  at  the 
great  day  ;  for  they  cannot  stand  the  solemn 
scrutinyof  a  righteous  and  divine  Omniscience. 
Incomplete,partial,  imperfect,  at  the  best,  they 
cannot  justify,  they  cannot  save  you.  It  is 
not  reasonable,  or  equitable,  or  possible,  that 
they  should.  For  justification  and  salvation, 
you  must  turn  alone  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
through  faith  in  the  atoning  merits  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  PASTOR. 

No.  XV.  The  Strolling  Player. 
I  WAS  not  a  little  annoyed  one  morning,  in  walking 
through  the  principal  streets  of  our  small  town,  to  find 
placards  posted  in  every  direction  announcing  that  the 
llteatre  Royal  would  be  opened  on  the  following  Mon- 
day;  and  that  their  majesties'  servants  would  have  the 
honour  of  performing  certain  pieces  for  the  amusement 
of  the  inhabitants.  Races,  those  moral  pests  to  a  neigh- 
bourhood, had  been  held  at  the  county  town;  and  I 
had  no  doubt  but  the  Theatre  Royal  was  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  some  of  those  wretched  and  unfortunate 
wanderers  who  frequent  such  scenes  of  disgusting  and 
debasing  profligacy,  ministering  to  the  worst  propen- 
sities of  the  human  heart,  and  extracting  from  the 
pockets  of  the  astonished  rustics  some  portion  of  their 
hard-earned  wages,  and  too  often*  causing  them  to 
imbibe  the  most  licentious  notions.  A  theatrical 
booth  at  a  race,  wake,  or  fair,  teems  with  moral 
pollution. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  enter  into  the  views  of 
those  who  patronise  or  even  palliate  theatrical  amuse- 
ments. Long  before  I  felt  as  1  now  do  on  religious  sub- 
jects, I  could  not  but  entertain  strong  views  on  this 
point.  A  visit  to  a  rural  theatre,  and  to  one  of  those 
of  the  metropolis,  very  early  convinced  me  that  attend- 
ance at  such  places  of  public  resort  could  not  but  be 
productive  of  the  worst  consequences ;  and  growing 
years  and  increasing  experience  only  strengthen  the 
impression   so   early  made  upon  my  mind.     I  have 
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never,  in  fact,  met  with  any  one  whom  I  could  con- 
scientiously regard  as  a  real  Christian,  who  has  dif- 
fered from  me  on  this  point.  I  have  argued  it  again 
and  again  with  many  who  have  esteemed  themselves 
as  friends  of  religion,  but  who  have  condemned  my 
views  as  narrov/,  uncharitable,  and  not  to  be  defended 
by  Scripture.  I  fully  agree,  however,  with  the 
remarks  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  on  this  point :  "  I 
shall  only  speak  a  few  words  concerning  plays,"  says 
he,  *'  which,  as  they  are  now  ordered  among  us,  are 
a  mighty  reproach  to  the  age  and  nation  ...  As  the 
stage  now  is,  they  are  intolerable ;  and  not  fit  to  be 
permitted  in  a  civilised,  much  less  in  a  Christian 
nation.  They  do  most  notoriously  minister  both  to 
infidelity  and  vice."  Has  any  improvement  taken 
place  since  these  strong  animadversions  were  written  ? 
Unquestionably  not.  Independent  of  the  immoral 
tendency  of  most  plays,  do  not  the  theatres  of  our 
metropolis  and  large  towns  swarm  with  the  most 
abandoned  characters  of  both  sexes  ?  Is  it  not  no- 
torious that  such  characters  are  there  admitted  free  of 
expense  ?  that  their  attendance  in  many  instances  is 
encouraged,  nay,  eagerly  sought  after  ?  *'  Shall  not  I 
visit  for  these  things  ?"  is  the  question  of  the  almighty 
Judge.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  stage  is,  with  all  its 
immoralities,  supported  even  in  high  quarters  ?  Simply 
because  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  jiot  an  operative 
principle  with  those  who  patronise  such  hotbeds  of 
iniquity. 

But  to  advert  more  especially  to  the  little  theatre  in 
our  small  country  town.  I  could  not  but  notice,  on  the 
day  on  which  I  read  the  placards  alluded  to,  two  or 
three  youngish-looking  men  strutting  about  in  what 
might  be  termed  shabby- genteel  apparel.  Their  lodging 
was  at  a  small  public-house,  of  not  the  most  respectable 
character,  the  landlord  of  which  had  some  small  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  the  renewal  of  his  licence.  The  en- 
tertainments of  the  evening  commenced.  The  wretched 
barn,  —  hired,  by  the  by,  from  the  lay  rector  at  an 
enormous  rent,  and  in  the  fitting  of  which  the  Sabbath 
had  been  spent, — was  crowded  ;  and  among  the  spec- 
tators were  persons  who  were  dependent  on  the  parish 
for  relief.  The  entertainments  were  carried  on,  often 
of  a  very  lax  description,  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  The 
patronage  obtained  was  considerable  ;  and  the  receipts 
not  less  so.  Many  families  honoured  the  performances 
by  their  presence.  Three  of  the  wives  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry — I  much  regret  to  say,  all  of  them 
magistrates, — allowed  their  names  to  appear  as  lady- 
patronesses  of  an  entertainment,  at  the  performance 
of  which  every  modest  woman  would  blush.  But  so  it 
was.  A  sermon  preached  by  me  on  the  Sunday  was 
the  theme  of  much  conversation:  it  was  ridiculed  by 
not  a  few  ;  it  was  deemed  an  insult  by  many.  I  thank 
God  it  saved  more  than  one  of  the  congregation  from 
falling  a  prey  to  the  wiles  of  the  destroyer. 

Of  the  strolling  band  which  infested  our  parish,  there 
was  one  in  whom  I  could  not  but  feel  a  very  deep  in- 
terest. He  was  a  young  man,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge, 
about  25  years  of  age.  There  was  a  degree  of  elegance 
about  him  which  testified  he  was  not  of  the  common 
sort,  I  marked  him  as  he  passed  me  in  the  street; 
and  I  found  he  did  not  lodge  at  the  public-house 
already  adverted  to.  He  looked  as  if  consumption 
had  begun  its  ravages;  and  I  was  informed  that  it 
was  frequently  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  go 
through  his  part,  owing  to  incessant  cough  and 
languor.  His  history,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  most 
distressing.  A  young  man  of  good  family,  but  of  very 
small  fortune,  he  had  received  the  advantages  of  an 
excellent  education  in  early  youth,  was  intended  for  a 
learned  profession,  and  with  this  view  had  been  entered 
at  one  of  the  universities.  He  had  very  early  in  life 
been  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  parental  care ;  and 
had  but  few  of  the  comforts  of  a  home.  He  was 
induced  by  some  worthless  companions  to  spend  a 
Christmas  vacation  in   London,  where  his  ruin  was 


completed.  He  constantly  attended  the  theatres,  and 
became  acquainted  with  some  actors  of  the  lowest 
grade.  His  evenings  and  nights  were  passed  in  the 
grossest  dissipation.  He  removed  his  name  from  the 
college  boards,  and  at  length  went  upon  the  stage. 
His  little  patrimony  was  soon  spent,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  undertake  some  of  the  lowest  parts  in  comedy. 
He  was  a  good  musician,  sang  well,  and  generally 
gained  applause.  Alas,  in  what  a  wretched  state 
must  that  mind  be  which,  to  minister  to  popular  grati- 
fication, feels  no  repugnance  at  the  employment  of 
language  too  often  licentious  in  the  extreme  !  The 
history  of  actors,  generally  speaking,  afibrds  melan- 
choly instances  of  the  entire  loss  of  principle.  It 
discloses  sad  tales  of  sulfcring,  penury,  and  wretched- 
ness, not  unfrequently  the  lot  of  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  put  on  the  guise  of  cheerfulness,  and  to  keep 
the  audience  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Disease  had  evidently  marked  this  young  man  for 
its  early  victim ;  and  he  was  now  obviously  hastening  to 
an  untimely  grave.  One  of  the  actresses  v/as  said  to  be 
his  vi'iie  :  she  used  his  name  at  least,  and  that  was,  as 
is  often  the  case,  a  feigned  one.  She  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  be  but  little  affected  with  his  deplorable  state, 
testifying  the  demoralising  influence  of  a  life  of  what 
the  world  calls  pleasure  on  the  female  character.  I  felt 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  have  some  conversation  with  the 
unhappy  man,  but  found  it  impracticable ;  every  attempt 
I  made  to  see  him  was  frustrated,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  his  wife.  I  was  positively  refused  all  access 
to  him.  His  language,  I  was  informed,  was  very 
licentious  and  profligate.  His  little  earnings,  for 
small  indeed  was  the  pittance  that  fell  to  his  share, 
were  chiefly  expended  in  brandy.  His  reputed  wife 
was  little  better  than  himself,  being  nearly  always 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  Could  any  case  that 
called  for  deeper  commiseration  be  jjresented  to  one's 
notice  ? — a  young,  unprincipled  man,  dead  to  every 
virtuous  feeling,  opposed  to  every  attempt  to  awaken 
him  to  a  sense  of  religion,  hastening  to  the  grave, 
almost  by  a  suicidal  act — for  his  vices  and  habits  had 
reduced  a  once  strong  and  athletic  frame  to  the  last 
stage  of  emaciation — without  one  warning  voice  to  call 
him  to  repentance — to  implore  him  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  for  mercy  to  the  cross  of  the  Re- 
deemer— to  assure  him  that  pardon  might  yet  be 
procured,  and  hell  might  yet  be  escaped,  and  heaven 
might  yet  be  won.  He  died  in  three  weeks  after  the 
company  left  the  town.  His  last  earthly  moments, 
as  I  lieard,  were  fearful  in  the  extreme ;  although 
some  of  his  associates  endeavoured  to  stupify  him  with 
spirits.  He  was  in  an  almost  raving  state,  and  expired 
uttering  blasphemies,  the  recital  of  which  was  horrific. 

Is  this  a  solitary  instance?  I  fear  not.  It  is  no 
exaggerated  case.  Were  it  a  solitary  one,  even  of 
itself  it  should  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  patrons  of 
theatrical  amusements  to  reflect,  that  the  support  which 
they  give  to  the  stage  may,  in  not  a  few  instances,  be 
instrumental  in  leading,  not  only  the  actors  themselves, 
but  their  associates,  to  ruin.  Assuredly  no  man  under 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel  will  hesitate  for  a  moment 
as  to  the  propriety,  nay  absolute  necessity,  of  endea- 
vouring to  prevent  those  over  whom  he  has  any  influ- 
ence exposing  themselves  to  the  manifold  temptations 
of  a  theatre. 


€!;«  Cabhut. 

Flee  from  the  Wrath  to  come.  —  Oh,  what  a 
pitiful  thing  is  it,  that  man  will  not  consider  this,  and 
leave  the  sin  and  pleasure  of  this  world,  and  live 
godly;  but  is  so  blind  and  mad,  that  he  will  rather 
have  a  momentary  and  a  very  short  and  small  pleasure 
than  hearken  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Almighty 
God,  who  can  take  away  everlasting  pain  and  woo, 
and  give  unto  him  everlasting  felicity !  That  a  great 
many  of  us  are  damned,  the  faiUt  is  not  in  God ;  "  God 
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would  have  all  men  be  saved."  But  the  fault  is  in 
ourselves,  and  in  our  own  madness,  who  had  rather 
have  damnation  than  salvation.  Therefore,  good 
people,  consider  these  terrible  pains  in  your  minds 
which  are  prepared  for  the  wicked  and  ungodly ;  avoid 
all  wickedness  and  sin ;  set  before  your  eyes  the  won- 
derful joy  and  felicity,  and  the  innumerable  treasures, 
which  God  hath  laid  up  for  you  that  fear  and  love 
him,  and  live  after  his  will  and  commandments  ; 
for  no  tongue  can  express,  no  eye  hath  seen,  no  heart 
can  comprehend  nor  conceive,  the  great  felicity  that 
God  hath  prepared  for  his  elect  and  chosen,  as  St. 
Paul  witnesses.  Consider,  thei'efore,  I  say,  these 
most  excellent  treasures,  and  exert  yourselves  to 
obtain  the  fruition  of  the  same.  Continue  not,  neither 
abide  nor  wallow  too  long  in  your  sins,  like  as  a  swine 
lieth  in  the  mire.  Make  no  delay  to  repent  of  your 
sin,  and  to  amend  your  life,  for  you  are  not  so  sure  to 
have  repentance  in  the  end.  It  is  a  common  saying, 
"  Late  repentance  is  seldom  sincere."  Therefore 
consider  tliis  thing  with  yourself  betimes,  and  study 
to  amend  your  life  ;  for  what  avails  it  to  have  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  for  a  while,  and  after  that  to 
have  everlasting  pain  and  infelicity?" — Bp.  Latimer. 

Christian  Joy. — We  read  that  in  certain  climates 
of  the  world  the  gales  that  spring  from  the  land  carry 
a  refreshing  smell  out  to  sea,  and  assure  the  watchful 
pilot  that  he  is  approaching  to  a  desirable  and  fruitful 
coast,  when  as  yet  he  cannot  discern  it  with  his  eyes. 
And  in  like  manner  it  fares  with  those  who  have 
steadily  and  religiously  pursued  the  course  which 
Heaven  pointed  out  to  them.  We  shall  sometimes 
find  by  their  conversation  towards  the  end  of  their 
days,  that  they  are  filled  with  hope,  and  peace,  and 
joy;  which,  like  those  refreshing  gales  and  reviving 
odours  to  the  seaman,  are  breathed  forth  from  para- 
dise upon  their  souls,  and  give  them  to  understand 
with  certainty  that  God  is  bringing  them  into  their 
desired  haven. — Townson. 

Prayer. — We  should  come  to  the  throne  of  grace 
in  a  spirit  o(  submission  to  the  wisdom  of  God  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  our  prayers  may  be  answered.  We 
may  ask  for  improper  things ;  things  which  may  not 
be  good  for  us — things  which,  though  perhaps  good 
for  us  at  some  future  period,  may  not  be  fit  for  us  at 
present.  We  may  pray  for  deliverance  from  a  cer- 
tain trial ;  yet  that  trial  may  be  intended  for  our 
benefit.  We  may  pray  for  a  certain  comfort,  yet  that 
comfort  may  be  a  snare  to  us.  In  all  that  we  ask,  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  to  be  honoured.  His  promises  of 
granting  our  petitions  are  to  be  taken  with  this  quali- 
fication,—  that  God  will  grant  the  thing  desired,  if  it 
be  for  our  good  to  have  it ;  but  that  otherwise  it  will 
be  refused.  And,  indeed,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is 
mercy  to  us  to  refuse  what  we  ask. — Rev.  J.  Bean. 

True  Humility. — True  humility,  while  it  brings 
to  light  our  own  sins,  is  ever  sure  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  the  sins  of  others.  The  man  who  is  the  most 
sensible  of  his  own  failings  will  always  be  heard  to 
talk  the  least  of  the  failings  of  others.  It  is  the  proud 
man,  the  proud  professor  of  the  Gospel,  who  is  the 
reviling  man,  the  censorious  professor.  Pride  takes 
a  pleasure  in  bringing  to  light  the  infirmities  of  others, 
that  itself  may  be  exalted  ;  while  humility  delights  in 
contemplating  their  excellencies,  that  it  may  be  laid 
by  them  still  lower  in  its  own  esteem,  and  be  led  to 
imitate  their  graces.  The  reason  why  we  are  censo- 
rious and  hard-hearted  is  simply  this, — we  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  are  none  of  his.  Never  let 
us  deem  ourselves  Christians,  till  we  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  our  meek,  lowly,  and  compassionate  Master. 
The  religion  which  he  puts  into  the  heart  of  his 
followers  softens  the  character,  sweetens  the  temper, 
and  enlivens  all  the  tender  affections  of  the  soul,  and 
fills  it  with  kindness  and  with  love. — Bradley's  Sermons. 


WHERE  IS  MY  GRAVE?* 
Where  is  my  grave  1     Mid  the  silent  dead 
Of  the  churchyard  throng  shall  I  lay  my  head  ? 
Shall  I  sleep  in  peace,  amid  those  who  erst, 
In  happier  years,  my  childhood  nurst — 
With  them  beneath  the  same  green  sod. 
My  soul  with  theirs  gone  to  meet  its  God  ? 

Where  is  my  grave  ?    In  the  vasty  deep, 

'Mid  the  treasures  of  ocean's  caves,  shall  I  sleep  ; 

With  those  who  slept  there  ages  before, 

Far  from  their  lov'd  and  their  native  shore ; 

The  sand  my  bed,  and  the  rocks  my  pillow, 

And  cradled  to  rest  by  the  tossing  billow  ? 

Where  is  my  grave?    x\re  its  dark  folds  Spread 
On  the  field  of  the  bloody,  the  dying,  and  dead ; 
Where  fiercely  the  rush  of  the  war-steed  pass'd, 
Where  freedom  hath  fought  and  hath  breath'd  her  last, 
And  the  foe  and  the  friend  one  common  bed  share, — 
Shall  my  place  of  repose  be  there,  be  there? 

Where  is  my  grave  ?    'Neath  some  foreign  sky 
Shall  I  lay  down  my  wearied  limbs  and  die  I 
Far  over  mountain,  and  far  over  wave, 
Shall  the  wild-flowers  bloom  on  my  lonely  grave, 
In  the  land  of  the  stranger,  where  none  are  near 
To  breathe  the  soft  sigh,  and  to  shed  the  sad  lear  1 

Where  is-  ray  grave  ?    In  the  burning  sand 

Of  Afric's  bright  and  sultry  land 

Shall  I  sleep,  when  my  toil  and  my  labour  are  o'er, 

A  weary  shepherd  on  that  far  shore  ; 

W-ith  no  record  to  tell,  save  the  cross  by  my  side, 

Of  what  faith  I  had  preach'd,  in  what  hope  I  had  died  ? 

Where  is  my  grave  ?    It  matters  not  where  ! 
But  my  home  beyond, — is  it  there,  is  it  there, 
Where  cherubims  spread  their  golden  wings. 
And  where  seraph  to  seraph  triumphant  sings ; 
In  the  sun- bright  regions  of  the  blest, 
Shall  there  be  my  home,  my  eternal  rest? 


THE  FIG-TREE  {Ficus  Carica.)\ 
Some  time  ago,  and  yonder  tree 
Waved  in  the  light  breeze  gloriously ; 
And  to  the  morning  sun  display'd 
Proudly  its  amplitude  of  shade. 
Say,  then,  what  storm,  what  sudden  blast. 
With  poison'd  breath  has  o'er  it  pass'd. 
That  thus  like  shrivell'd  scroll  it  shews, 
With  wither'd  leaves  and  drooping  boughs  ? 

Each  flow'r  sleeps  peaceful  on  its  stem, 
Each  spray  the  pendant  dew-drops  gem ; 
How,  then,  should  sudden  blast  or  storm 
Have  ravag'd  thus  its  stately  form  ? 

It  was  His  word,  who  spake  at  first 
Creation  into  life  : — he  qurs'd 
That  fated  tree  !  the  spell  of  power 
It  own'd,  and  wither'd  in  an  hour. 

•  From  "  Miscellaneous  Poems."  By  J.  S.  Monsell,  Chaplain 
of  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  Derry,  Dublin.  W.  Curry,  jun.,  and  Co. 
1837.— A  very  pleasing  little  volume. — En. 

t  From  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Woods." 
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And  what  provok'd  the  doom  severe  ? 
Its  trunk  was  firm  ;  its  boughs  were  fair  ; 
Its  leaves  in  gold  and  emeralds  shone : 
He  sought  for  fruit — but  fruit  was  none. 

Ah  !  who  so  blind  as  not  to  read 
A  fearful  meaning  in  the  deed  ? 
On  me,  on  all,  a  searching  eye 
Is  bent  in  awful  scrutiny. 

What,  if  within  these  hearts  of  ours, 
For  fruit,  it  sees  but  leaves  or  flow'rs  ? 
Ah !  who  may  tell  how  long  the  doom 
Shall  threaten  ere  its  thunders  come  ! 

Awhile,  at  mercy's  earnest  suit, 
The  voice  of  justice  may  be  mute  ; 
But  never  will  she  sheathe  her  sword, 
While  man — the  worm ! — defies  the  Lord ! 

Oh  I  strong  to  punish,  strong  to  save! 
How  long  shall  we  thy  fury  brave  ? 
How  long  ?  till  thou  thyself  imbue 
Each  callous  heart  with  heavenly  dew. 

Hast  thou  not  said,  in  wilds  forlorn 
The  myrtle  shall  supplant  the  thorn  ? 
Fulfil  thy  promise — then  shall  we 
Yield  fruits  of  holiness  to  Thee. 


WiLBEUFORCE. — It  was  especially  his  habit  to  re- 
lieve those  who  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  were 
reduced  to  unexpected  indigence.  Many  letters, 
acknowledging  such  aid,  and  tracing  to  it  oftentimes 
escape  from  ruin,  appear  in  his  correspondence.  One 
such  instance  has  been  furnished  by  his  secretary. 
**  '  Mr.  Ashley,'  he  once  said  to  me,  '  I  have  an  appli- 
cation from  an  officer  of  the  navy,  who  is  imprisoned 
for  debt.  I  do  not  like  to  send  Burgess'  (his  almoner) 
'  to  him,  and  I  have  not  time  to  go  myself;  would 
you  inquire  into  the  circumstances  ?'  That  very  day 
I  went,  and  found  an  officer  in  gaol  for  80/.  He  had 
a  family  dependent  on  him,  with  no  prospect  of  paying 
his  debt ;  and  as  a  last  hope,  at  the  governor's  sug- 
gestion, had  made  this  application."  Mr.  Wilberforce 
was  well  known  among  the  London  prisons,  where, 
with  the  Rev.  John  Unwin,  he  had  of  old  often  visited 
and  relieved  the  debtors.  "  The  officer,"  continues 
Mr.  Ashley,  "  had  referred  him  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
to  whom  he  wrote  immediately.  I  was  in  the  room 
when  Sir  Sidney  called  on  the  following  morning.  *  I 
know  the  poor  man  well,'  he  said  ;  '  we  were  opposed 
to  one  another  on  the  Baltic — he  in  the  Russian,  I  in 
the  Swedish  service  ;  he  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  I  would 
do  any  thing  I  could  for  him ;  but  you  know,  Wilber- 
force, we  officers  are  pinched  sometimes,  and  my 
charity-purse  is  not  very  full.'  *  Leave  that  to  me, 
Sir  Sidney,'  was  his  answer.  Mr.  Wilberforce  paid 
his  debt,  fitted  him  out,  and  got  him  a  command.  He 
met  an  enemy's  ship,  captured  her,  was  promoted ; 
and  within  a  year  I  saw  him  coming  to  call  in  Palace 
Yard  in  the  uniform  of  a  post-captain." — Wilberforce' s 
Life,  vol.  ii. 

Mount  Tabor,  the  Scene  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration.— It  stands  perfectly  isolated,  rising  alone 
from  the  plain  in  a  rounded  tapering  form,  like  a 
truncated  cone,  to  the  height  of  3,000  feet,  covered 
with  trees,  grass,  and  wild  flowers,  from  the  base  to  its 
summit,  and  presenting  the  combination,  so  rarely 
found  in  natural  scenery,  of  the  bold  and  the  beauti- 


ful. At  twelve  o'clock  we  were  at  the  miserable 
village  of  Deborah,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  where  Deborah  the  prophetess, 
who  then  judged  Israel,  and  Barak,  and  "  ten  thou- 
sand men  after  him,  descended  upon  Sisera,  and 
discomfited  him  and  all  his  chariots,  even  nine  hun- 
dred chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that  were 
with  him."  The  men  and  boys  had  all  gone  out  to 
their  daily  labour,  and  we  tried  to  persuade  a  woman 
to  guide  us  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  she  turned 
away  with  contempt ;  and  having  had  some  practice 
in  climbing,  we  moved  around  its  sides  until  we  found 
a  regular  path,  and  ascended  nearly  to  the  top  without 
dismounting.  The  path  wound  around  the  mountain, 
and  gave  us  a  view  from  all  its  diiferent  sides,  every  step 
presenting  something  new,  and  more  and  more  beau- 
tiful, until  it  was  completely  forgotten  and  lost  in  the 
exceeding  loveliness  of  the  view  from  the  summit. 
Stripped  of  every  association,  and  considered  merely 
as  an  elevation  commanding  a  view  of  unknown 
valleys  and  mountains,  I  never  saw  a  mountain  which 
for  the  beauty  of  scene  better  repaid  the  toil  of 
ascending  it;  and  I  need  not  say  what  an  interest 
was  given  to  every  feature,  when  we  saw  in  the  valley 
beneath  the  large  plain  of  Jezreel,  the  great  battle- 
ground of  nations ;  on  the  south,  the  supposed  range 
of  Hermon,  with  whose  dews  the  Psalmist  compares 
the  '*  pleasantness  of  brethren  dwelling  together  in 
unity;"  beyond,  the  ruined  village  of  Endor,  where 
dwelt  the  witch  who  raised  up  the  prophet  Samuel ; 
and  near  it  the  little  city  of  Nain,  where  our  Saviour 
raised  from  the  dead  the  widow's  son;  on  the  east, 
the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  "  where  Saul  and  his  armour- 
bearer,  and  his  three  sons,  fell  upon  their  swords,  to 
save  themselves  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines;"  beyond,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  Lake  of 
Genesareth,  the  theatre  of  our  Saviour's  miracles, 
where,  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  he  appeared 
to  his  terrified  disciples,  walking  on  the  face  of  the 
waters  ;  and  to  the  north,  on  a  lofty  eminence,  high 
above  the  top  of  Tabor,  the  city  of  Japhet,  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Bethulia,  alluded  to  in  the  words, 
"  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid." — Stephens's 
hicidents  of  Travel. 

Excessive  Grief. — By  the  influence  of  excessive 
grief  the  health  is  decidedly  endangered.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  the  nature  of  the  connexion  which 
subsists  between  the  mind  and  the  body ;  our  know- 
ledge respecting  it  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  effi^cts  produced  by  the  reci- 
procal action.  Although  the  existence  of  this  sympa- 
thy may  be  denied  by  those  who  plead  for  the  unre- 
strained indulgence  of  their  sorrow,  yet  nothing  can 
be  more  certain.  We  see  every  day  the  one  suffering 
with  the  other — the  manifestations  of  mind  enfeebled 
by  disease,  and  the  animal  economy  materially  disturbed 
by  disorders  of  the  mind.  It  is  well  known  how 
instantaneously  joy  or  grief  will  pall  the  appetite ; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  cure  many  derangements  of 
the  animal  system  whilst  any  cause  of  mental  irrita- 
tion exists  ;  and  that  many  maladies  are  immediately 
produced  by  the  influence  of  depressing  passions. 
The  indulgence  of  excessive  grief,  then,  is  by  no  means 
innocent;  since,  although  its  immediate  effects  may  be 
escaped,  it  may  still  lay  the  foundation  of  insidious 
disease,  which  though  long  protracted  may  in  the  end 
terminate  fatally. — Neumham's  Tribute  of  Sympathy. 
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WHAT  IS  A  GOOD  EDUCATION  ? 

By  the  Rev.  B.  E.  Nicholls,  M.A. 
Curate  of  WaWiamstow. 

Whatever  be  our  station,  the  best  way  of 
providing  for  our  families  is  by  education. 
A  good  education  is  far  better  than  what  is 
called  a  good  fortune.  But  what  is  a  good 
education  ?  Both  rich  and  poor  are  con- 
cerned in  this  inquiry. 

We  may  take  a  threefold  view  of  educa- 
tion— that  which  relates  to  the  body,  the  mindy 
the  heart;  and  they  are  all  important. 

I.  Education  as  it  respects  the  body  is  that 
by  which  we  gradually  train  up  the  child  to 
the  use  of  its  limbs;  laying  the  foundation, 
as  far  as  we  can,  of  a  healthy  constitution. 
The  importance  of  attention  to  health  and 
strength  in  the  education  of  children  scarcely 
needs  to  be  insisted  upon.  However  noble 
the  mind,  it  must  act  through  the  body  ;  and 
as  we  know  how  much  the  most  skilful  work- 
man must  be  crippled  by  having  only  very 
bad  tools  to  work  with,  just  so  is  it  with  a 
sickly  body — its  pains,  its  weaknesses,  must 
cripple  at  every  step  the  energies  of  the  soul, 
depressing  the  spirit,  however  willing,  and 
forcing  to  inaction  when  the  soul  burns  to 
be  up  and  doing. 

Though  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  natural  dif- 
ference in  the  constitutions  of  different  child- 
ren, yet  none  will  deny  that  much  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  children  are  brought 
up,  whether  they  will  be  in  after-life  strong 
and  vigorous,  or  weak  and  sickly.  The  word 
of  God  enforces  an  attention  to  health  as  a 
religious  duty.  Thus  Paul,  in  one  of  his 
most  solemn  appeals  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  v. 
21-23),  suddenly  breaks  off  to  give  him  a 

VOL.  v. — NO,  cxxxvi. 


caution  concerning  his  health :  "  I  charge 
thee  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  elect  angels,  that  thou  observe  these 
things  without  preferring  one  before  another, 
doing  nothing  by  partiality.  Lay  hands  sud- 
denly on  no  man,  neither  be  partaker  of  other 
men's  sins  :  keep  thyself  pure."  And  then 
follows  a  direction  about  his  health,  not  to 
injure  it  by  being  too  abstemious.  Evidently 
shewing  thus  much,  that  a  regard  to  health 
is  a  religious  duty,  and  therefore  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  education. 

IL  But  there  is  a  more  important  view  of 
education  than  that  which  contemplates  merely 
the  strengthening  of  the  body ;  viz.  the  edu- 
cation of  the  MIND. 

We  are  called  to  fill  certain  stations  in  life, 
for  none  of  which  we  are  fitted  without  edu- 
cation ;  that  is,  without  going  through  a 
course  of  instruction  by  which  we  become 
gradually  fitted  for  that  station. 

Every  employment  has  its  art — something 
which  must  be  learnt ;  and  how  miserable 
the  condition  of  those  especially  who  are 
dependent  on  their  exertions  for  their  sup- 
port, who  have  been  left  uneducated,  their 
minds  undisciplined,  taught  nothing  by  which 
they  might  gain  an  honest  livelihood  !  The 
Jews  of  old  felt  this  very  strongly,  and  had  a 
proverb,  which  they  applied  to  rich  as  well 
as  poor,  viz.  that  he  that  brought  not  his  son 
up  to  some  employment  brought  him  up  to 
be  a  thief. 

This  part  of  the  subject,  the  education  of 
the  mind,  embraces  a  vast  sphere.  It  in- 
cludes the  very  important  subject  of  mental 
habits.  How  important  to  a  child's  happi- 
ness and  usefulness  in  life  are  habits  of  atten- 
tion, order,  diligence,  obedience  !     But  such 
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habits  must  be  formed  by  education.  For 
what  is  a  habit?  That  which  we  are  disposed 
to  do,  and  do  easily,  from  havinj:^  done  it 
frequently.  Hence  the  necessity  of  line  upon 
line  on  our  part,  of  act  upon  act  on  the  part 
of  the  child;  hence,  in  other  words,  the  ne- 
cessity of  education. 

As  to  the  particular  knowledge  with  which 
to  store  a  child's  mind,  the  great  principle 
by  which  to  be  guided  is  this — impart  that 
knowledge  which  will  best  prepare  the  child 
for  the  probable  circumstances  in  which  he 
may  be  placed  in  after-life.  In  this  sense, 
the  education  to  be  given  to  the  poor  must 
be  of  a  different  character  from  that  to  be 
given  to  the  rich.  Endeavour  to  form  in 
them  both,  habits  of  attention,  order,  dili- 
gence, obedience.  The  faculties  of  both 
should  be  strengthened  by  exercise  —  their 
memories,  their  judgments,  &c.  ;  but  the 
objects  about  which  they  are  to  employ 
those  faculties  must  vary  with  that  great 
difference  of  outward  circumstances  in  which 
it  has  pleased  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom, 
to  place  them.  To  educate  children  above 
their  station  is  only  laying  the  foundation 
for  their  future  misery. 

III.  The  third  view  we  are  to  take  of  edu- 
cation is  that  of  the  heart.  This  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  subject,  and  about 
which  there  is  by  far  the  most  mistake. 

By  the  education  of  the  heart  is  principally 
meant  giving  a  right  direction  to  the  affections. 
We  love,  we  hate,  Vv^e  hope,  we  fear,  we  joy, 
we  sorrow  :  these  feelings  are  called  the  affec- 
tions. The  education  of  the  affections  is  the 
directing  them  to  their  proper  objects  ;  in- 
structing children  what  they  are  to  love,  and 
hate,  and  hope  for,  and  fear;  what  should  be 
the  chief  source  of  their  joy  and  sorrow;  and 
so  to  instruct  as  to  dispose  them  thus  to 
regulate  their  affections.  To  love  what  ought 
to  be  loved,  and  in  the  degree  and  order  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  loved ;  to  hate  what  is 
properly  the  subject  of  hatred,  and  to  hate 
that  only ;  to  hope  for  that  which  is  worthy 
of  our  hope,  and  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
worthy  of  our  hope  ;  to  fear  that  which  we 
ought  to  fear,  and  that  only ;  to  regulate  our 
joys  and  sorrows  by  the  truth,  by  things  as 
they  are,  and  not  according  to  any  artificial, 
false  value,  which  we  may  attach  to  them  ; — it 
is  in  the  proper  regulation  of  these  affections 
that  the  future  happiness  of  the  child  con- 
sists ;  and  this,  therefore,  must  be  considered 
as  emphatically  the  most  important  view  of 
education.  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  dili- 
gence ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 
The  affections  determine  the  will ;  the  will 
determines  the  character.  Man  is  what  his 
heart  is. 

It  has  been  said  that  love  is  one  of  our 


affections  ;  but  amid  the  many  objects  so- 
liciting our  love,  and  which  we  may  be  in- 
clined to  love,  where  must  we  turn  to  know 
what  ought  to  be  loved,  and  the  degree  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  loved?  where  must  we 
turn  to  know  what  ought  to  be  hated  ?  what 
ought  to  engage  our  chief  hopes  and  fears, 
joys  and  sorrows  ?  The  answer  is.  To  the 
word  of  God.  The  word  of  God  must  be  the 
guide  to  direct  the  course  of  our  affections. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  this  subject,  it 
reminds  vis  of  this  most  important  truth,  that 
to  dispose  the  affections  aright  is  the  prero- 
gative of  God ;  that  it  is  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  unruly  wills  and  affections 
of  sinful  man  can  alone  be  effectually  con- 
trolled ;  and  that  therefore  every  attempt  to 
educate  the  heart  must  be  begun,  continued, 
and  ended,  in  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  of  faith 
in  God's  promises.  Thus  placing  education 
on  its  right  footing,  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  God,  powerless  without  his  blessing, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  word  of  God 
establishes  this  as  the  first  principle  by  which 
to  regulate  every  affection — a  supreme  regard 
to  God. 

We  are  to  love  what  God  commands  us  in 
his  word  to  love.  And  what  has  God  com- 
manded us  to  love  ?  O  how  astonishing  the 
answer  !  God  has  condescended  to  propose 
himself  as  the  object  of  our  supreme  love. 
The  Old  and  New  Testament  alike  proclaim 
this  great  truth.  Deut.  vi.  5,  &c. :  "  Hear, 
O  Israel :  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  ; 
and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  might.  And  these  words,  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart : 
and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children  ;"  that  is,  make  it  the  foundation  of 
their  education — love  to  God  the  great  motive 
of  all  their  conduct.  And  again,  our  blessed 
Lord  says  (Matt.  xxii.  S7) :  "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 
This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment." 

And  the  mode  in  which  God  proposes  to 
awaken  this  love  in  our  hearts  is  very  ob- 
servable, especially  as  a  guide  to  those  who 
would  instruct  others  in  that  love.  A  mere 
command  to  love  cannot  call  forth  love.  Nor 
does  God  thus  deal  with  us.  God  does  not 
merely  say,  '*  Love  me;"  he  places  his  cha- 
racter before  us  in  so  lovely  a  light,  as,  when 
it  is  seen  in  that  light,  naturally  calls  forth 
our  supreme  \owe  to  him.  In  seeking,  then, 
to  implant  this  mainspring  of  right  action  in 
the  heart  of  a  child,  we  must  place  before 
him  those  particulars  in  which  God  has  shewn 
his  love  to  man.  And  how  precious  are 
God's  thoughts  to  us !  How  great  is  the 
sum  of  them  ! — if  we  should  count  them,  they 
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are  more  in  number  than  the  sand!  Place 
that  love  before  children  in  the  various 
particulars  in  which  God  has  manifested  it 
as  their  Creator  and  Preserver.  Teach  them 
that  by  God  they  were  made ;  that  by  him 
they  have  been  holden  up  ever  since  they 
were  born  ;  that  the  use  of  their  limbs,  their 
health,  food,  raiment,  home  wherein  to  dwell, 
friends,  parents,  whatever  tends  to  make  life 
comfortable,  is  but  as  a  stream  flowing  from 
the  fountain  of  his  love  who  filleth  all  things 
living  with  plenteousness. 

"  Unnumber'd  comforts  to  their  souls 
His  tender  cares  bestow'd, 
Long  ere  their  infant  hearts  conceiv'd 
From  whom  these  comforts  flow'd." 

But  especially  to  awaken  in  them  that  su- 
preme love  to  God  on  which  must  be  built 
their  whole  character,  dwell  on  the  love  of 
God  in  the  gift  of  his  Son  for  their  salvation. 
"  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but 
that  he  loved  us  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins"  (1  John,  iv.  10). 
To  deepen  the  impression  of  the  love  of  God, 
you  must  instruct  them  not  merely  in  the 
fact  of  God  sending  his  Son  into  the  world, 
but  in  the  particulars  of  that  fact  —  the 
dignity  of  his  person  as  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh  (I  Tim.  iii.  16;  Heb.  i.  3;  Col.  i.  \G). 
It  is  not  recommended  to  teach  a  child 
the  mysterious  doctrine  of  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh  as  a  truth  on  which  to  reason; 
but  to  neglect  to  state,  even  to  a  little 
child,  the  fact  in  the  connexion  in  which 
the  Scriptures  place  it,  is  to  rob  ourselves 
of  one  of  the  strongest  motives  which 
God  has  put  into  our  hands  to  induce  that 
child  to  right  conduct  (Phil.  ii.  3-8).  It 
is  an  important  part  of  the  education  of 
the  heart  of  a  child  to  familiarise  the  child 
to  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  life — his  miracles, 
parables,  discourses,  conduct  generally,  and 
particularly  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
as  illustrating  those  dispositions  which  they 
are  to  cultivate.  Even  to  children  the 
Saviour  has  left  an  example  that  they 
should  follow  his  steps  :  in  his  early  piety 
(Luke,  ii.  46,  47) ;  obedience  to  his  earthly 
parents  (Luke,  ii.  51);  his  compassion  to- 
wards the  distressed  (Matt.  xx.  34) ;  his 
readiness  to  forgive  injuries  (Luke,  ix. 
54,  56;  xxiii.  34);  humility  and  lowliness 
of  mind  (Matt.  xi.  29);  contentment  with  a 
mean  condition  in  this  world  (Luke,  ix.  58  ; 
Mark,  vi.  3)  ;  unwearied  diligence  in  doing 
good  (Acts,  X.  38);  cheerful  submission,  under 
the  severest  sufferings,  to  his  heavenly  Father's 
will  (Matt.  xxvi.  39),  &:c.  And  he  has 
sweetly  commended  this  example  to  children 
by  his  gracious  notice  of  them:  "  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


But  in  the  endeavour  to  educate  the  heart  of 
a  child,  not  only  the  example,  but  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  must  be  presented  to  him. 
Flis  state  as  a  sinner  must  be  explained  to 
him  ;  and  that  the  chief  object  for  which 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  was  to  save 
sinners,  to  remove  from  us,  through  his  suf- 
ferings, the  punishment  due  to  our  sins.  The 
necessity  of  faith  in  the  death  of  Christ,  as 
the  only  means  through  which  we  can  be 
restored  to  God's  favour,  must  be  impressed 
upon  the  heart  of  a  child,  in  language  adapted 
to  its  capacity.  As  also  the  resurrection, 
ascension  of  our  Lord,  and  the  object  of  it — to 
become  for  them  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
and  that  he  might  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
make  them  holy, — and  that  all  these  blessings 
flow  to  them  from  the  love  of  God.  Thus 
instructing  children  in  the  love  of  God,  we 
may  confidently  look,  through  his  promised 
grace,  for  the  kindling  of  love  to  God  in  their 
hearts  ;  and  upon  this  we  may  ground  those 
duties  to  God  and  our  fellow- creatures  which 
are  the  proper  expressions  of  that  love.  For 
instance,  prayer  is  one  of  the  first  duties  to 
be  enforced  on  a  child.  Ground  it  upon  this 
great  principle,  the  love  of  God.  What  a 
motive  to  prayer  is  the  consideration  that 
God  is  love;  that  in  the  depth  of  his  sym- 
pathy vvith  us  he  commands  us  to  make  every 
want  and  sorrow  known  to  him  ;  to  cast  all 
our  care  upon  him,  believing  that  he  careth 
for  us !  (1  Pet.  v.  7.)  It  is  no  burden  to  go 
to  an  earthly  friend  and  tell  him  all  your 
trouble ;  and  why  ?  because  you  are  assured 
of  his  love.  And  thus  will  prayer  be  felt  to 
be  our  privilege,  when  we  have  been  enabled 
to  take  this  view  of  the  character  of  God. 

Upon  the  same  principle  must  we  ground 
the  duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
For  instance,  do  we  wish  to  form  in  our 
children  a  forgiving  temper  ?  this  is  the  great 
motive  to  urge,  "  Forgiving  one  another,  even 
as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you." 

But  the  word  of  God  instructs  us,  that  as 
God  must  be  the  object  of  our  supreme  love, 
so  must  we  hate  that  which  he  hates.  That 
which  God  is  represented  in  his  word  as  so 
peculiarly  hating,  is  sin — that  is,  the  trans- 
gression of  his  law.  He  is  said  to  be  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  cannot 
look  on  iniquity  (Hab.  i.  13). 

In  the  education,  then,  of  the  heart,  we 
must  instruct  children  to  abstain  from  all 
appeal ance  of  evil ;  to  abhor  that  which  is 
evil — that  is,  whatever  is  a  transgression  of 
God's  law,  however  it  may  be  recommended 
by  custom,  example,  fashion  ;  enforcing  this 
from  its  hatefulness  in  God's  sight.  Are 
they  inclined  to  tell  untruths,  to  deceit? 
Remind  them  that  the  word  of  God  declares, 
"  he  that  worketh  deceit  shall  not  dwell  within 
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God's  house  ;  he  that  telleth  lies  shall  not 
tarry  in  his  sight"  (Ps.  ci.  7).  That  "  lying 
lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord"  (Prov. 
xii.  22  ;  Acts,  v.)  ;  "  that  the  Lord  shall  cut 
off  all  flattering  lips"  (Ps.  xii.  3). 

The  awful  fact  must  be  plainly  disclosed 
to  them,  that  the  world  in  which  they  live  is 
a  wicked  world ;  that  people  in  general  are 
not  making  it  their  chief  concern  to  please 
God ;  that  many  of  the  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples the  world  adopts  as  rules  of  action,  are 
directly  opposed  to  God's  will  as  declared 
in  the  Scriptures  (Luke,  xvi.  15);  and  that 
they  must  hate  these  maxims  and  principles, 
so  that  there  should  be  in  these  respects  a 
marked  distinction,  a  broad  line  of  separa- 
tion, between  them  and  the  world.  Shew 
them  that  the  word  of  God  in  the  strongest 
terms  expresses  this  (Rom.  viii.  7 ;  1  John, 
ii.  15  ;  Jam.  iv.  4);  that  so  far  must  we  carry 
this  hatred — not  to  the  persons,  but  to  the 
corrupt  principles  of  the  world — that  even  if 
our  nearest  relations  w^ould  lead  us  to  sin,  we 
must  forego  their  love  rather  than  comply 
(Luke,  xiv.  26). 

Again  :  in  educating  the  heart  of  a  child, 
in  directing  the  child  where  to  place  its  chief 
hopes,  the  same  great  principle  must  be 
inculcated;  a  supreme  regard  to  God — to 
his  promises,  as  declared  in  his  word.  Our 
chief  hopes  must  repose  on  God.  Hope  is 
the  expectation  of  good  which  we  do  not  as 
yet  possess.  Young  people  enter  life  indulging 
many  hopes  from  the  expectation  of  good  to 
be  derived  from  this  world ;  but  we  must 
educate  their  hearts  by  shewing  them  how 
much  they  are  in  danger  of  overrating  what 
this  world  will  do  for  them — not  to  make 
them  dissatisfied  wdth  this  life,  but  to  lead 
them  to  desire  that  which  God  promises  in 
another  and  a  better  life.  Think  not  that 
God  has  implanted  so  strong  an  affection  as 
that  of  hope,  without  providing  for  its  grati- 
fication. The  good  which  God  has  promised 
in  the  Gospel  to  every  penitent  sinner  who 
believes  in  Christ,  is  such,  so  vast,  so  precious, 
that  language  cannot  express,  imagination 
cannot  conceive  it.  In  that  one  promise  of 
eternal  life  is  wrapped  up  expectations  of 
good  so  splendid,  that  the  mind  sinks  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  thoughts  to  which  they 
give  rise.  The  word  of  God  assists  us,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  in  the  comparisons  it 
uses ;  borrowing  from  all  that  is  joyous,  and 
glorious,  and  grand,  among  men,  terms  to 
convey  to  us  the  happiness  of  heaven.  It  is 
an  invitation  to  the  marriage-supper  of  the 
Lamb ;  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  un- 
defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away  ;  a  king- 
dom which  cannot  be  moved ;  a  crown  of 
righteousness  ;  the  dignity  of  a  king  without 
his  cares  ;  fulness  of  joy  at  God's  right  hand ; 


these  are  the  terms  it  addresses  to  our  hopes. 
The  redeemed  sinner  becomes  an  heir  of  God 
and  joint  heir  with  Christ,  and  is  to  be  glori- 
fied with  Christ.  "  To  him  that  overcometh 
(are  the  words  of  Christ  himself)  will  I  grant 
to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also 
overcame  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father 
on  his  throne."  Are  these  terms  too  magni- 
ficent to  interest  the  heart  of  a  child  ?  The 
word  of  God  condescends  to  their  capacities 
— "  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain  ;  God  shall  dwell  with  them,  God 
himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God." 
We  should  thus  present  heaven  to  children  as 
the  object  of  their  supreme  hope  ;  as  the  place 
where  they  shall  enjoy  the  immediate  presence 
and  increasing  love  of  the  Father  who  hath 
made,  the  Son  who  hath  redeemed,  the  Spirit 
who  sanctifieth  them  and  all  the  elect  people 
of  God.  Let  no  one  think  this  a  subject  by 
which  the  heart  of  a  child  will  be  unaffected. 
It  is  that  glorious  subject  to  which  our 
Church  directs  the  attention  of  children  in 
the  very  first  lines  of  the  Catechism.  "  What 
is  your  name  ?  Who  gave  you  that  name  ? 
My  godfathers  and  godmothers  at  baptism ; 
wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a 
child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom 
ofheaven."  Oh,  when  entering  the  wilderness, 
to  have  Canaan  thus  brought  to  our  view ! 
Why  do  we  so  lose  sight  of  it  in  the  course 
of  our  journey? 

Again  :  as  we  must  feed  their  hope  with 
the  joyous  expectation  of  heaven,  so  must 
we  direct  them  what  above  all  things  to 
fear :  not  the  world's  dread  laugh — no,  nor 
its  persecution,  though  it  were  even  unto 
death  ;  but  the  anger  of  God.  *'  I  say  unto 
you,  my  friends,  be  not  afraid  of  them  that 
kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more 
that  they  can  do  ;  but  I  will  forewarn  you 
whom  ye  shall  fear  :  fear  Him  who,  after  he 
hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ; 
yea,  I  say  unto  you,  fear  him." 

Thus  to  educate  the  heart,  its  love  and 
hatred,  hope  and  fear,  by  a  supreme  regard 
to  the  will  of  God  as  declared  in  his  word  ; 
taught  to  look  to  God  as  its  portion,  and 
heaven  as  its  home, — this  constitutes  by  far 
the  most  important  part  of  education  ;  nor 
can  that,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  educa- 
tion which  neglects  it,  or  Avhich  is  conducted 
on  the  presumption,  that  by  educating  the 
mind,  the  education  of  the  heart  will  follow 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  this 
is  utterly  to  disregard  those  views  which  the 
holy  Scriptures  give  of  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  means  to  which  they  direct 
us  to  influence  the  heart  to  what  is  right. 

To  the  inquiry,  then,  What  is  a  good  edu- 
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cation  ?  the  reply  is,  the  Bible  must  form  the 
basis  of  it;  as  religion,  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  can  alone  fully  unfold  to  man  the  pur- 
poses of  his  existence,  and  supply  him  with 
ability  and  motives  to  pursue  them. 

MOHAMMEDISM.—No.  VL 

Practice. 
The  second  great  division  of  Islam  is  praclice :  and 
the  observances   especially   insisted   on   are,   prayer, 
fasting,  almsgiving,  pilgrimage,  and  circumcision. 

1.  As  for  prayer,  every  Mohammedan  is  required  to 
pray  five  times  in  the  day  :  before  sunrise  ;  wlien  the 
sun  begins  to  decline  ;  before  sunset ;  after  sunset, 
during  the  twilight ;  when  darkness  prevails,  but 
before  the  first  watch  of  the  night.  To  these  prayers 
frequent  ablutions  are  required  as  essential ;  and  every 
family,  especially  in  Turkey,  is  provided  for  this. 
Purification,  in  fact,  is  an  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion, and  declared  by  Mohammed  to  be  the  key  of 
prayer,  without  which  it  cannot  be  acceptable.  Prayer 
IS  always  made  with  the  face  turned  towards  Mecca, 
and  generally  with  prostration.  The  Koran  admits 
of  no  licence  in  respect  to  prayer.  It  is  binding  on 
all.  and  at  the  appointed  season.  The  utmost  clean- 
liness is  required,  not  only  in  the  worshipper,  but 
also  in  the  ground,  mat,  carpet,  or  robe  in  which  he 
prays.  The  lower  orders  pray  on  the  ground,  which 
is  considered  clean  if  dry ;  and  they  seldom  wipe  off 
the  dust  that  adheres  to  their  face  in  prostration,  it 
being  regarded  as  an  ornament.  Sometimes  the  per- 
son about  to  pray  takes  off  his  cloak,  which  he  spreads 
on  the  ground  as  a  prayer-carpet.  Wealthy  persons 
use  a  prayer-carpet  about  the  size  of  hearth-rugs, 
with  a  niche  pointed  to  Mecca.  It  is  regarded  as 
sinful  to  pass  near  before  a  person  at  prayerf 

At  these  stated  times,  the  faithful  are  summoned  by 
the  voice  of  the  muezzins,  or  public  criers,  from  the 
minarets, — Jllah  akhar  I  Allah  akbar  !  &c.  "  God  is 
great!  God  is  great!  There  is  but  one  God!  Mo- 
hammed is  his  prophet ! — Come  to  prayers !  Come  to 
prayers !"  and  at  the  morning-call  is  added,  "  Prayer 
is  better  than  sleep !  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep  I" 
The  lower  orders  more  frequently  pray  in  the  mosques, 
the  upper  at  home. 

"  This  cry  of  the  muezzins,"  says  Mr.  Carne, 
"  in  so  still  a  country  as  Egypt,  and  heard  at  the 
dawn,  or  at  night,  from  a  distance,  has  an  effect  the 
most  beautiful  and  solemn  that  can  be  conceived.  The 
orientals  choose  those  who  have  the  most  powerful 
and  melodious  voices  for  this  service.  Often  on  the 
Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  when  the  silence  of  the  desert 
fias  been  around,  that  cry  has  come  from  afar :  *  There 
is  but  one  God  ;  God  alone  is  great  and  eternal,  and 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet ;'  like  the  voice  of  an  un- 
dying being,  calling  from  the  upper  air."  * 

Friday  is  the  clay  set  apart  for  more  solemn  reli- 
gious exercises.  On  that  day  prayers  are  said  in  the 
mosques ;  but  there  are  additional  rites  performed. 
The  chief  reason  assigned  for  setting  Friday  apart  as 
the  Mohammedan  Sabbath  is,  that  Adam  is  believed 
to  have  been  created,  and  also  to  have  died,  on  that 
day ;  and  the  general  resurrection  is  expected  to  take 
place  upon  it.  The  Mohammedans  do  not,  except 
during  the  time  of  public  worship,  abstain  from  worldly 
business  or  amusement.  The  utmost  seriousness  and 
decorum  are  observed  in  the  mosques.  The  shoes  are 
taken  off  at  the  door,  and  carried  into  the  mosque  in 
the  left  hand,  sole  to  sole  ;  and  care  is  taken  that  the 
right  foot  should  first  cross  the  threshold.  Although 
Mohammed  did  not  forbid  women  to  attend  public 
prayers  in  the  mosques,  but  pronounced  it  better  for 
them  to  pray  in  private,  "  in  Cairo,"  says  Mr.  Lane, 
♦  Letters  from  the  East,  vol.  i. 


"  neither  females  nor  young  boys  are  allowed  to  pray 
with  the  congregation  in  the  mosque,  nor  even  to  be 
present  in  the  mosque  at  any  time  of  prayer:  formerly 
women  were  permitted  (and  perhaps  are  still  in  some 
countries),  but  were  obliged  to  place  themselves  apart 
from  the  men,  and  behind  the  latter." 

2.  Fasting  is  another  requirement  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion.  Of  the  fasts,  that  during  the  month 
Ramadan,  the  ninth  of  their  year,  is  the  strictest. 
In  this  month  Mohammed  pretended  that  he  received 
the  Koran  from  God.  During  this  season,  there  is  a 
total  abstinence  from  all  social  enjoyment,  and  attend- 
ance at  the  mosque  is  required  during  the  whole  of 
the  day.  No  one  is  exempted  from  this.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  during  this  month  the  gates  of  hell  are 
shut,  and  those  of  heaven  opened.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  fasting  prescribed  :  1.  The  restraining  of  the 
belly  and  other  parts  from  satisfying  their  desires; 
2.  Tlie  restraining  the  ears,  eyes,  tongue,  hands,  feet, 
and  other  members,  from  sin  ;  3.  The  fasting  of  the 
heart  from  worldly  cares,  and  fixing  the  thoughts 
entirely  upon  God.  When  Ramadan  happens  in 
summer,*  the  fast  is  very  severe  :  the  abstinence  from 
drinking  being  attended  with  much  inconvenience. 
Persons  who, are  sick  on  a  journey,  or  soldiers  in 
time  of  war,  are  not  compelled  to  keep  the  fast  at  the 
precise  time,  but  must  keep  it  for  as  many  days  at 
some  future  period.  By  some,  doubtless,  it  is  not 
kept  with  the  strictness  enjoined  ;  but  many  persons 
of  weak  constitution,  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  take 
advantage  of  the  license  granted  to  invalids,  sink 
from  mere  exhaustion. 

3.  Almsgiving  constitutes  another  duty  inculcated 
by  Mohammed.  Certain  alms  are  prescribed  by  law, 
while  others  are  voluntary.  In  this  particular  the 
Mohammedans  are  said  to  be  exemplary.  Sums  are 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  poor  travellers. 
Their  compassion  extends  to  the  brute  creation,  which 
they  treat  with  the  greatest  humanity.  The  alms 
prescribed  by  law  used  formerly  to  be  collected  by 
ofiicers  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  for  building 
mosques  and  other  religious  purposes;  it  is  now, 
however,  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  individual  to 
bestow  them  as  he  deems  proper. 

4.  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  forms  an  important  duty  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion ;  so  that,  according  to  a 
tradition  of  the  prophet,  he  who  dies  without  per- 
forming it,  might  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian. 
Many,  however,  neglect  the  injunction.  Dulhajja,  as 
the  name  implies,  is  the  month  fixed  for  its  perform- 
ance. Damascus  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
pilgrims  who  set  out  from  Constantinople ;  they  are 
joined  by  others  from  Northern  Asia  on  their  route. 
The  caravan,  for  safety,  is  attended  by  an  armed  force 
from  town  to  town.  From  Damascus  it  proceeds  to 
Medina,  with  great  pomp,  through  the  desert.  The 
journey  occupies  thirty  days.  A  change  of  camels 
here  takes  place,  The  ur-ual  time  of  travelling  is 
from  three  in  the  afternoon  until  two  hours  after 
sunrise  the  following  day,  torches  being  lighted  dur- 
ing the  night.  Caravans  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mecca  about  the  same  time  from  difierent  quarters. 
The  concourse  of  pilgrims  is  very  great.  They  have 
been  estimated  as  generally  amounting  to  about  70,000, 
attended  by  from  20,000  to  25,000  camels.  In  ancient 
times  the  caravans  presented  a  more  splendid  appear- 
ance than  at  present :  enormous  sums  were  expended 
to  add  dignity  to  pilgrimage.  The  pilgrims  put  on 
the  ibram,  or  sacred  dress,  proceed  to  Mecca, f  and 
immediately  visit  the  temple.  This  dress  generally 
consists  of  two  simple  pieces  of  woollen,  linen,  or 
cotton  cloth,  without  seam  or  ornament,  one  of  which 
is  wrapped  round   the  loins,  and   the  other  thrown 

*  The  year  being  lunar,  each  month  retrogrades  through  all 
the  seasons  in  thirty-three  years  and  a  half. 

t  The  hlacl:  slo/ia  at  Mecca  is  an  object  of  peculiar  reverence. 
It  is  expected  to  be  endowed  with  speech  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
to  declare  the  names  of  those  who  performed  the  pilgrimage. 
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over  the  shoulders  ;  the  instep  and  heel  of  each  foot, 
and  the  head,  must  be  bare.  They  then  commence 
the  performance  of  certain  prescribed  ceremonies, 
which  chiefly  consist  in  walking  in  procession  round 
the  Kaaba,  in  running  between  tlie  mounts  Safa  and 
Meriva,  in  repairing  in  a  body  to  Mount  Arafat,  which 
is  the  grand  day  of  pilgrimage.  This  mount  is  one 
chief  object  of  veneration.  It  is  believed  Adam  met 
Eve  here  after  a  separation  of  two  hundred  years  — 
that  he  built  a  chapel  on  its  summit  before  he  went 
with  Eve  to  Ceylon.  The  spot  is  still  called  Modaa 
Seidna  Adam  ;  i.  e.  "  the  place  of  prayer  of  our  Lord 
Adam."  Next  comes  the  throwing  of  stones  at  pillars, 
in  the  valley  of  Mina,  which  is  followed  by  a  great  sacri- 
fice of  animals  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month.  The  sacri- 
fice being  ended,  the  pilgrims  shave  their  heads  and 
cut  their  nails,  burying  them  in  the  same  place.  The 
pilgrimage  is  now  looked  on  as  completed,  though 
they  again  visit  the  Kaaba.  Every  one  resumes  his 
usual  dress,  or  puts  on  a  new  one.  "  The  sacrifice  is 
called  el-fida,  i.  e.  *  the  ransom,'  as  it  is  performed 
in  commemoration  of  the  ransom  of  Ishmael  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  ram,  when  he  was  himself  about  to 
have  been  offered  up  by  his  father ;  for  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Mohammedans  that  it  was  this  son,  and 
not  Isaac,  who  was  to  have  been  sacrificed  by  his 
father."  The  pilgrims  joyfully  return  home ;  they 
conceive  that  this  meritorious  act  has  secured  for 
them  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  an  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

"  One  sees  at  Cairo,"  says  Mr.  Came,  "  a  good 
many  hadjis,  or  pilgrims,  from  Mecca.  These  men 
richly  deserve  the  privileges  they  acquire,  for  it  is  a 
journey  of  immense  hardship  and  difficulty.  The  pil- 
grimage of  the  Christians  to  Jerusalem  is  mere  amuse- 
ment compared  with  many  of  the  Moslems'  journeys, 
often  from  the  very  heart  of  Africa ;  he  must  cross 
vast  deserts,  endure  the  extremities  of  thirst  and 
heat,  and  nothing  but  an  ardent  though  misplaced 
enthusiasm  of  piety  could  possibly  sustain  his  strength 
of  body  or  mind.  The  merchants  who  undertake  this 
journey,  chiefly  from  the  prospect  of  gain,  go  prepared 
with  their  servants,  camels,  and  a  variety  of  luxuries ; 
hut  the  hosts  of  poor  devoted  beings  who  march  on 
foot,  resolved  to  behold  the  birth-place  of  their  pro- 
phet, must  expect  to  sufier  dreadfully.  Many  of  them, 
venerable  with  age,  who  leave  their  homes  and  fami- 
lies to  traverse  a  succession  of  burning  sands,  can 
have  little  hope  of  returning  again ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  caravan  on  its  return,  is  something  like  that 
of  an  array  after  battle."  * 

How  melancholy  the  reflection  that  the  merit  of 
pilgrimages  is  still  maintained  by  a  church  professing 
to  be  Christian,  and  which  promises  eternal  blessings 
to  those  who  visit  the  shrine  of  some  patron  saint,  or 
drink  of  the  waters  of  some  supposed  sacred  fountain ! 
5.  Circumcision  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  Koran ;  it 
is,  nevertheless,  esteemed,  by  Mohammedans  a  divine 
institution.  It  is  seldom  performed,  however,  until 
the  child  is  able  to  speak.  '*  At  the  age  of  five  or  six, 
or,  among  the  peasants,  sometimes  not  until  twelve 
or  fourteen,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  speaking  of  the  Egyp- 
tian custom,  "  the  boy  is  circumcised.  Previously  to 
the  performance  of  the  rite  in  the  metropolitan  and 
other  towns  in  Egypt,  the  parents  of  the  youth,  if  not 
in  indigent  circumstances,  generally  cause  him  to  be 
paraded  through  several  streets  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  dwelling.  They  mostly  avail  themselves  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  bridal  procession,  to  lessen  the 
expenses  of  the  parade ;  and  in  this  case  the  boy  and 
his  attendants  lead  the  procession.  He  generally 
wears  a  red  Kashmeer  turban,  but  in  other  respects 
is  dressed  as  a  girl." 

Wine  and  all  inebriating  liquors  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited, though  the  prohibition  is  not  attended  to  by 
many.      Swine's  flesh  comes  within  the  list  of  for- 
♦  L':tters  from  the  East,  vol.  i. 


bidden  meats.  Gambling,  and  usury,  and  all  games 
of  chance,  are  prohibited ;  likewise  the  making  of 
images  or  pictures  of  any  thing  that  has  life.  To  the 
latter  the  "Turks  have  an  especial  objection,  conceiv- 
ing that  angels  cannot  enter  a  house  where  they  are. 

There  is  no  duty  more  strongly  urged  by  the 
Mohammedan  religion  ihan  that  of  making  war  on 
unbelievers;  and  the  assurance  of  everlasting  blessed- 
ness is  confirmed  on  those  who  die  fighting  for  its 
propagation.  To  this,  as  already  hinted,  may  in  no 
small  degree  be  referred  its  rapid  progress. 

"  Kill  and  exterminate  all  worshippers  of  plura- 
lity," is  the  language  of  the  Koran  ;  a  command  which 
has  too  frequently  been  obeyed  to  the  most  unlimited 
extent.  The  Persian  fire-worshippers  are  held  in 
especial  abhorrence  ;  to  destroy  one  of  them  is  deemed 
more  meritorious  than  seventy  of  any  other  religion. 
And  yet  it  has  been  the  object  of  more  than  one  infidel 
to  prove,  that  the  extension  of  the  spiritual  empire  of 
the  false  prophet  is  as  strong  an  evidence  of  its  Divine 
character,  as  the  gradual  dissemination  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  audits  triumphs  over  the  passions,  and  pre- 
judices, and  vices  of  men  testify  that  it  is  the  message 
of  sovereign  mercy  to  man,  the  polluted  sinner,  and 
destined  to  restore  him  to  the  image,  and  favour,  and 
ultimate  participation  of  the  glory  of  God.  B. 


THE  EFFICACY  OF  FAITH. 

"  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  -whole." — Luke,  ivii.  19. 
The  great  object  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  is  the 
restoration  of  a  fallen  world  to  the  image  and  favour 
of  God ;  an  end  which  it  accomplishes  by  means  at 
once  the  most  suitable  to  the  character  and  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  Being,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  human  race.  By  the  one 
sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer  offered  on  the  cross,  once 
for  al!,  the  Divine  justice  is  vindicated  consistently 
with  the  fullest  exhibition  of  mercy.  God  remains 
just,  while  he  still  justifies  the  sinner  that  believeth 
in  Jesus ;  and  the  very  means  which  procure  the  par- 
don of  the  sinner  supply  him  with  a  powerful  motive 
to  all  holy  obedience.  "  The  love  of  Christ,  in  fact," 
to  use  the  apostle's  declaration,  constrains  him  to  live 
no  longer  to  himself,  but  to  **  Him  who  died  for  us, 
and  rose  again."  He  feels  that  he  is  not  his  own, 
but  that  he  is  bought  with  a  price,  and  that  conse- 
quently he  is  called  upon  to  glorify  God  in  his  body 
and  in  his  spirit,  which  are  God's. 

But  whilst  the  contrivance  of  this  method  for  the 
salvation  of  a  perishing  world  indicates  plainly,  at 
the  same  time,  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  the  great 
Author  of  Christianity,  the  same  almighty  attributes 
are  as  clearly  visible  in  the  selection  of  the  instru- 
ment appointed  for  the  attainment  of  the  blessing  by 
mankind. 

Faith  is  that  secret  and  imperceptible,  yet  mighty 
and  influential  power,  which  unlocks  the  treasury  of 
the  Divine  mercy,  and  renders  its  boundless  stores  of 
love  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  It 
IS  faith  which,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  removes  the  film  of  sin  which  had  ob- 
scured the  spiritual  vision  ;  and  by  the  view  which  it 
affords  of  the  Divine  holiness,  inspires  at  the  same 
time  a  dread  of  the  penalty  of  transgression,  and  an 
earnest  desire  for  deliverance  from  its  power.  It  is 
the  same  sovereign  and  all-pervading  principle  which 
enables  the  convicted  and  awakened  sinner  to  appro- 
priate the  blessings  of  pardon  and  acceptance  obtained 
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by  the  finished  work  of  the  Redeemer  on  the  cross  ; 
and  to  repose,  with  an  implicit  and  child-like  con- 
fidence, upon  his  almighty  power  and  unchanging  love. 

Faith  accomplishes  all  the  purposes  of  God's  mercy 
in  becoming,  as  it  were,  the  instinct  of  the  renewed 
soul  ;  which,  habitually  directing  its  contemplation 
to  the  pattern  of  perfect  holiness  exhibited  in  the  life 
and  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  gradually  assimilates 
it  to  the  Divine  likeness;  and  by  the  union  which  it 
forms  between  the  believer  and  the  Saviour,  impels 
the  former,  by  all  the  ties  of  love  and  gratitude,  to 
make  an  unreserved  dedication  of  himself  to  God's 
service,  and  also  imparts  to  him  the  requisite  strength 
to  obtain  the  conquest  over  his  sinful  appetites  and 
passions,  and  diligently  to  press  onward  to  higher 
degrees  of  grace  and  knowledge,  and  a  more  consistent 
observance  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  God. 

Since  such  are  the  mighty  results  which  faith  has 
the  power  to  produce,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
Whence  proceeds  its  wonderful  efficacy?  How  is  it 
that  a  principle  apparently  so  insignificant  is  enabled 
to  effect  in  the  human  heart  so  vast,  so  complete  a 
revolution  ;  a  revolution  which  seldom  fails  to  attract 
the  attention,  and  too  frequently  the  animadversion, 
of  the  world ;  a  revolution  so  momentous,  that  it  is 
declared  to  be  requisite  for  admission  to  the  kingdom 
of  glory  —  so  extensive,  that  it  pervades  the  whole 
man? 

A  little  reflection  will  shew  us  that  this  seeming 
insignificancy  of  faith  is  the  origin  of  its  real  power; 
for  its  entire  efficacy  lies  solely  in  its  instrumentality. 
It  is  merely  an  attractive  force,  emanating  from  the 
Spirit  of  all  light  and  truth,  and  drawing  the  mind  of 
the  believer,  with  all  its  powers  and  affections,  to  an 
almighty  and  all-sufficient  Saviour.  It  has  no  power 
in  itself,  considered  as  an  operation  of  the  mind,  to 
justify  the  sinner ;  but  merely  as  it  enables  him  to 
appropriate  to  himself  the  merits  and  righteousness 
of  Christ.  It  is  important  that  this  fact  should  be 
habitually  borne  in  mind.  For  faith  is  not  unfre- 
quently  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of  the  sinner's 
justification — as  if  man  were  justified,  not  through  the 
instrumentality,  but  on  account  of  faith  in  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer  ;  thus  teaching  us  to  regard  faith  as, 
in  fact,  a  meritorious  work. 

Finally, — faith  is  a  mighty  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
God  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  vanquish  tlie  entire  power 
of  sin  by  fastening  the  mind  upon  the  revealed  pro- 
mises of  God  ;  thus  turning  the  thoughts  and  desires 
in  a  nevv  and  heavenly  direction,  and  causing  them 
to  pierce  through  the  veil  of  sin  and  sense  which 
shrouds  the  world  of  spirits.  By  the  bright  prospects 
which  it  there  unfolds,  it  leads  the  ransomed  and 
renewed  soul  to  aspire  after  that  "  holiness  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  It  carries  the 
thoughts  forwards  to  that  eternal  state  of  being,  where 
the  saints  of  God  shall  serve  him  with  the  full  ener- 
gies of  a  sanctified  nature  ;  and  it  thus  stimulates 
the  believer  to  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin 
that  does  more  easily  beset  him ;  in  other  words,  to 
aim  at  the  entire  subjection  of  his  will  to  that  of  his 
heavenly  Father ;  and  to  endeavour  in  ail  respects  to 
walk  worthy  of  his  high  and  holy  calling  as  a  disciple 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  X. 


€|)e  Cabinet. 

Causes  of  Our  Lord's  Rejection. — Jesus  Christ 
came  not  fx-om  the  bosom  of  the  Father  to  settle  nice 
points  of  theology,  to  foment  and  encourage  contro- 
versies, but  to  preach  forgiveness  of  sins,  repentance 
towards  God,  and  charity  towards  man.  Rut  such  a 
teacher  did  not  suit  a  Church  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  those  to  whom  religion  was  almost  wholly  a 
matter  of  speculation,  and  disputation,  and  formal 
observances.  The  Sadducees  thought  themselves 
wise,  and  despised  others;  and  therefore  they  could 
not  endure  a  teacher  who  feared  not  to  pronounce 
their  doctors  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  reli- 
gion :  "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor 
the  power  of  God."  The  Pharisees  trusted  in  them- 
selves that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others ; 
they  looked  with  proud  complacency  on  the  refor- 
mation which  had  taken  place  in  the  Church,  now  no 
longer  degraded  by  the  idolatry  and  superstition  of 
darker  ages  (for  though  they  scrupled  not  to  commit 
sacrilege,  they  abhorred  idols) ;  they  built  the  tombs 
of  the  prophets,  and  garnished  the  sepulchres  of  the 
righteous  whom  their  fathers  had  murdered,  and 
flattered  themselves  that,  had  they  lived  in  the  days  of 
the  prophets,  they  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  their 
death.  How,  then,  could  they  endure  one  who  told 
them  that  they  were  ready  to  outdo  the  wickedness  of 
their  fathers,  and  that  these  costly  monuments  were 
but  so  many  records  of  their  hereditary  shame  ?  How 
could  they  endure  one  who  exposed  the  inward  raven- 
ing and  wickedness  of  their  boasted  and  venerated 
piety,  and  who  placed  their  utmost  righteousness  be- 
low the  minimum  of  his  indispensable  requirement? 
*'  Except  your  righteousness  sliall  exceed  the  righte- 
ousness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Who  had 
clear  views  of  divine  truth,  but  the  Pharisees  ?  They, 
and  who  but  they,  were  the  enlightened  and  the  in- 
structed? They  were  confident  that  they  were  the 
guides  of  the  blind,  the  lights  of  them  which  are  in 
darkness,  the  instructors  of  the  foolish,  the  teachers 
of  babes.  And  yet,  in  the  very  hearing  of  their  disci- 
ples, in  the  midst  of  the  most  crowded  and  solemn 
assemblies  in  the  temple,  Jesus  Christ  told  them  that 
they  were  fools  and  blind,  and  denounced  these  illu- 
minators and  instructors  as,  after  all,  but  blind  guides; 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  hastening  to  the  ditch,  into 
which  th.ey  and  their  misguided  disciples  must  inevit- 
ably fall.  How  could  these  proud  and  wicked  men 
tolerate  such  preaching  as  this?  It  was  a  struggle 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  uprightness  and  disho- 
nesty, humility  and  pride.  In  a  word,  their  religion 
v/as  theory,  and  speculation,  and  formality :  his  was 
faith,  and  practice,  and  piety.  The  two  systems  could 
not  stand  together  ;  one  or  the  other  must  come  down  : 
and  when  he  declared  that  they  were  hypocrites,  a 
generation  of  vipers,  who  could  not  escape  the  dam- 
nation of  hell,  they  determined  to  blot  out  that  Sun  of 
Righteousness  which  detected  and  brought  to  light 
their  hidden  works  of  darkness. — Rev.  J.  C.  Crosthwaite. 

Man's  Misery  and  God's  Mercy.  —  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  which  does  not  shew  either 
the  misery  of  man,  or  the  mercy  of  God  —  either 
man's  impotence  without  God,  or  his  power  with 
God.  The  whole  universe  teaches  man  that  he  is 
corrupt,  or  that  he  is  redeemed ;  teaches  him  his 
greatness  or  his  misery. — Pascal. 

Christian  Worship. — We  owe  to  God  a  twofold 
devotion,  internal  and  external ;  the  one  to  be  done, 
the  other  not  to  be  left  undone.  The  words  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  '*  God  is  a  Spirit ; 
and  the  true  worshippers  are  they  that  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth," — they  do  not  take  away  external 
worship,  as  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Cyril  expound  that 
place ;  but  in  spirit,  that  is,  without  the  shadows  of 
the  Jews;  in  truth,  without  the  error  of  the  Gentiles. 
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So,  in  spirit  principally,  but  not  in  spirit  only;  for 
He  that  created  both  body  and  soul  will  have  duties  of 
both. — Dr.  Sutton. 

THE  MARTYR'S  CHOICE. 

«'  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation." 

Rev.  vii.  14. 
{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

I  SEEK  an  everlasting  throne, 

A  kingdom  not  of  earth  ; 
A  land  of  light  and  bliss  unknown 

To  those  of  mortal  birth. 
Your  galling  chains,  I  heed  them  not, 

Sustain'd  by  grace  divine  ; 
My  choice  is  fix'd — the  martyr's  lot, 

The  martyr's  crown  be  mine  ! 

I  do  not  wish  to  tarry  here. 

With  cares  and  fears  o'ercome  ; 
My  soul  would  rise  from  that  dark  sphere 

To  a  celestial  home  — 
Would  join  the  bright  seraphic  throng, 

Through  endless  years  to  raise 
One  joyous,  loud,  triumphant  song, 

To  the  Redeemer's  praise. 

Saviour !  a  sinful  world  to  spare, 

Thou  didst  thy  life  resign ; 
And  must  thy  servant  think  to  share 

A  milder  fate  than  thine  ? 
No !  still  defend  and  strengthen  me 

To  run  th'  appointed  way  ; 
And  give  me.  Lord,  to  dwell  with  thee 

In  pure  and  perfect  day. 

T.  G.  Nicholas. 


SORROWFUL  NYCTANTHES.* 

( Nijctantlies — Arbor  tristis.) 
Men  call  it  sad — that  fair  and  fragrant  tree — 
Because  it  wakens  while  the  forest  sleeps  ! 
As  false  they  deem  of  him  who  silently 
Through  the  still  night  his  prayerful  vigils  keeps. 
Ah !  little  do  they  know,  e'en  when  he  weeps. 
How  much  of  peace  blends  with  his  very  tears, 
Healing  as  dew,  whose  balmy  nectar  steeps 
The  sun-smit  flower:  while  hope,  sweet  hope,  appears 
An  iris  on  the  cloud,  and  smiles  away  his  fears. 

Silence  and  darkness !  soon  the  hour  will  come 
When  all  must  brave  thee,  for  that  all  must  die : 
The  night  of  death  !  the  silence  of  the  tomb  ! 
These  are  realities  which  none  may  fly. 
Tlirice  happy  they  who,  v;hen  that  hour  is  nigh. 
Do  feel  their  faith  secure,  their  sins  forgiven  : 
Soon  'twill  be  past ;  and  then  to  ear  and  eye 
Wliat  sounds,  what  sights  of  rapture  shall  be  given — 
For  darkness,  endless  day !  for  silence,  songs  of  heaven! 


Obscure  Passages  in  the  Bible. — A  gentleman, 
who  visits  with  great  regularity  the  Philadelphia  Peni- 
tentiary, the  inmates  of  which  his  piety  prompts  him 
to  instruct,  had  given  a  Bible  to  a  convict,  who 
would  ask  him,  at  each  visit,  with  much  shrewdness, 

•  From  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Woods." 


some  difficult  question  formed  from  passages  of  that 
sacred  volume  ;  each  time  declaring  he  would  not  go 
on  if  this  was  not  first  explained  to  him.  The  gen- 
tleman was  unable  to  persuade  him  that  it  would  be 
best  for  him  first  to  dwell  upon  those  passages  which  he 
could  easily  understand,  and  which  plainly  applied  to 
him  and  his  situation.  After  many  fruitless  trials  to 
induce  the  convict  to  this  course,  his  friendly  teacher 
said,  "  What  would  you  think  of  a  very  hungry  man, 
who  had  not  eaten  a  morsel  of  food  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  was  asked  by  a  charitable  man  to 
come  and  sit  down  at  a  richly  covered  table,  on 
which  were  large  dishes  of  choice  meat,  and  also 
covered  ones,  the  contents  of  which  the  hungry  man 
did  not  know.  Instead  of  satisfying  his  exhausted 
body  with  the  former,  he  raises  one  cover  after  ano- 
ther, and  insists  on  finding  out  what  these  unknown 
dishes  are  composed  of.  In  spite  of  all  the  advice  of 
the  charitable  man  to  partake  first  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial dishes,  he  dwells  with  obstinate  inquiry  on 
the  nicer  compounds,  until,  overcome  by  exhaustion, 
he  drops  down.  What  would  you  think  of  such  a 
man  ?"  "  He  was  a  fool,"  said  the  convict ;  "  and  I  will 
be  one  no  longer.  I  understand  you  well-" — From 
Dr.  Lieber's  Essay  on  Penal  Law. 

Cambridge  at  the  Reformation. — Cambridge  at 
that  time  was  in  a  state  of  lamentable  ignorance.  No 
polite  literature  was  there  known  or  encouraged.  The 
reading  of  the  ancient  Latin  authors  was  confined  to 
a  very  few ;  and  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  languages 
scarcely  heard  of.  Indeed,  when  some  began  to  study 
these  languages,  in  order  to  understand  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original,  the  ignorant  monks  actually  preached 
against  them,  calling  Greek  a  language  newly  dis- 
covered—  the  cause  of  all  heresies;  and  Hebrew  a 
language  lately  started  up,  the  learners  of  which  turned 
Hebrews.  Nothing,  in  fact,  was  taught  at  Cambridge 
but  the  learning  of  the  schools — a  crabbed  philosophy, 
which  neither  rendered  the  mind  more  expanded,  nor 
was  of  any  practical  utility  to  the  possessor.  The 
commencement  of  the  reformation  in  Cambridge  was 
amongst  a  few  learned  men.  The  disputes  in  Ger- 
many concerning  matters  of  religion  had  awakened 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  ;  and  the  writings  of  the 
reformers,  which  were  now  brought  into  England  and 
eagerly  perused,  began  to  gain  ground.  Although 
those  who  kept  these  books  were  obliged  to  use  all 
secrecy  to  avoid  being  punished  as  heretics,  yet  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  language  was 
thought  to  be  open  to  all  men  ;  and  they  who  had  suffi- 
cient knowledge  were  very  diligent  in  studying  them. 
But  even  this  was  objected  to  ;  for  Erasmus  tells  us, 
that  not  only  was  much  opposition  made  to  his  pub- 
lishing the  New  Testament  in  its  original  language, 
but  that  one  college  in  particular  at  Cambridge  abso- 
lutely forbad  the  use  of  it.  The  facility  of  disseminat- 
ing doctrines  which  was  afforded  by  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  the  art  of  printing,  was  one  of  the  great 
means  of  furthering  the  reformation.  So  alarmed 
were  some  of  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  priests  at  the 
advancements  which  were  on  every  side  manifesting 
themselves,  that  one  of  them  (the  vicar  of  Croydon) 
is  said  to  have  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  sermon 
v.'hich  he  preached  at  Paul's  Cross  : — "  We  must  root 
out  printing,  or  printing  will  root  out  us."* 

*  From  "  JlemorialB  of  the  Right  Rev.  Fatlier  in  God,  Myles 
Coverdale,"  &c.  &c.  London:  Bagster,  1838.  — The  author  of 
these  Memorials  had  no  cause  to  conceal  his  name.  Much 
interesting  matter  is  contained  in  the  volume,  the  preface  of 
which  is  dated  from  the  Inner  Temple.  We  may  quote  here- 
after from  its  pages— a  liberty  which  Mr.  John  Lowndes  will,  we 
trust,  readily  excuse, 

London  :— Published  by  JAMES  BURNS,  17  Portman  Street, 
Portman  Square;  W.  EDWARDS,  12  Ave-Maria  Lane,  St. 
Paul's;  and  to  be  procured,  by  order,  of  all  Booksellers  in 
Town  and  Country. 
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PARTICULAR  PROVIDENCE. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.A. 
Minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Downshire  Hill,  Ilampslcad. 

The  continual  care  which  God  exercises  over 
the  affairs  of  the  world  is  a  source  of  the 
greatest  comfort  to  the  true  Christian.  For 
whatever  may  occur,  whether  he  is  pro- 
sperous or  distressed  as  to  temporal  good ; 
whether  there  be  wars  and  tumults,  or  peace 
and  quiet,  in  his  time  ;  whatever,  in  short,  be 
the  aspect  of  events,  he  is  sure  that  they  are 
all  ordered  and  directed  according  to  the 
counsels  of  Infinite  Wisdom.  And  this  super- 
intendence embraces  all  classes  of  persons, 
and  all  kinds  of  circumstances.  For  the 
wrath  of  wicked  men  is  made  to  praise  God ; 
and  not  one  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground 
without  his  authority.  Those,  therefore,  who 
love  him,  to  whom  he  has  promised  that  every 
thing  shall  work  together  for  good,  have  the 
strongest  reason  to  repose  at  all  times  their 
implicit  confidence  in  him.  "  I  have  set  the 
Lord  always  before  me,"  says  David;  "  be- 
cause he  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be 
moved." 

There  are  many,  however,  who  entertain 
strong  objections  to  this  doctrine  of  a  par- 
ticular providence.  They  allow  that  on  what 
they  call  great  occasions  the  power  of  the 
Deity  may  interfere  ;  but  they  consider  it 
unnecessary,  they  sometimes  call  it  irreve- 
rent, to  appeal  to  his  care  as  upholding  and 
ruling  all  things.  Ordinary  events  they  seem 
to  think  may  be  safely  left  to  themselves  ; 
these  will  run  in  a  regular  course,  and  need 
no  superintending  mind. 

But  surely  the  principles  on  which  such 
men  argue  are  very  erroneous.     For  how  is 
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it  possible  to  admit  the  distinction,  which  we 
make  between  great  and  little,  in  the  sight  of 
God?  All  things  in  the  world  are  to  him 
upon  a  level.  And  just  as  to  a  man  who 
looks  down  into  crowded  streets  from  a  lofty 
steeple,  the  difference  of  stature  of  the  passing 
crowds  is  unperceived, — so,  infinitely  more 
indeed,  to  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  circle 
of  the  earthy  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  are 
but  as  grasshoppers  ;  to  regard  the  highest 
of  whom  is  an  inconceivable  condescension, 
which  the  concerns  of  the  meanest  stretch 
only  a  little,  a  very  little,  more.  A  prince, 
in  fact,  is  not  of  more  consequence  than  a 
peasant  with  Him  who  has  expressly  declared 
liimself  to  be  no  respecter  of  persons.  And, 
indeed,  we  are  apt  to  estimate  the  relative 
importance  of  individuals  and  events  by  a 
very  false  standard.  God  looks  upon  them 
with  other  eyes.  He  deems  the  welfare  of 
one  of  his  poorest  people,  whom  the  world 
overlooks,  more  precious  than  the  fortunes 
of  a  destroying  conqueror.  We  know  that 
just  Lot,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  his  city 
vexed  and  persecuted,  was  an  object  of  greater 
care  to  the  Lord  than  the  multitudinous 
population  of  wicked  Sodom,  with  all  her 
pomp  and  pageantry. 

Besides,  it  frequently  happens  that  what  we 
call  great  events  depend  on  very  trifling  cir- 
cumstances. The  finest  links  may  unite  the 
different  parts  of  the  most  ponderous  chain. 
Many  illustrations  of  this  fact  occur  both  in 
sacred  and  profane  history.  I  will  refer  to 
but  a  single  narrative.  A  proud  courtier  of 
the  Persian  king  takes  affront  because  a 
Jewish  exile  will  not  bow  to  him.  Can  any- 
thing appear  of  less  importance  than  this  ? 
And  yet  from   such   an   inadequate   source 
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arose  tlie  determination  of  Haman,  which  he 
had  well-nigh  put  into  practice,  to  destroy  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews.  A  monarch,  again, 
passes  a  disturbed  night,  and  to  compose  his 
mind  orders  his  attendants  to  read  to  him  the 
chronicles  of  his  reign.  What  result  could 
be  expected  from  this  ?  And  yet  this  recita- 
tion revives  the  memory  of  an  important 
service  rendered  him  by  Mordecai,  which  is 
a  principal  link  in  the  ruin  of  Haman  and  the 
consequent  deliverance  of  the  destined  victims. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  for  us  to  say  what  is  a 
great  event  and  what  is  not.  The  seed  may 
be  very  small,  and  yet  there  may  spring  from 
it  a  plant  growing  in  time  into  a  magnificent 
tree. 

The  mightiest  events,  too — the  rise  and  fall 
of  empires,  the  destruction  or  regeneration  of 
nations,— are  usually  the  aggregate  of  many 
inferior  occurrences.  If,  therefore,  you  strike 
out  several  or  even  one  of  these,  you  derange 
the  whole  machinery,  and  disappoint  the 
intended  result.  For  if  God  orders  the  whole 
of  any  thing,  he  must  order  all  its  parts ;  and 
if  one  part  be  excepted  from  his  sway,  or  be 
left  out  in  his  counsels,  a  disturbing  element 
is  introduced,  which  might  frustrate  his  pur- 
poses and  derange  the  universe.  And  thus, 
as  every  great  event  is  the  result  of  a  long 
train  of  smaller  ones,  if  these  last  be  neglected, 
the  whole  could  not  be  said  to  be  under  the 
authority  of  God.  So  that  when  it  is  asserted 
that  it  is  enough  to  attribute  to  him  the  grand 
consummation  of  things,  while  the  circum- 
stances that  tend  thereto  are  overlooked,  the 
reasoning  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  recom- 
mended to  a  husbandman  to  mind  only  the 
time  of  harvest,  while  the  preparatory  plough- 
ing and  sowing  were  forgotten. 

The  analogy  of  nature  proves  the  peculiar 
care  of  God  for  little  things.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  minuter  creatures,  which  we 
might  think  of  least  account,  seem  to  have 
been  the  especial  objects  of  creative  care.  If 
we  would  have  the  fullest  proofs  of  contri- 
vance, we  shall  go  to  the  world  of  insects, 
and  there,  as  every  naturalist  can  tell  us,  we 
find  a  wisdom,  and  skill,  and  delicate  curiosity 
of  workmanship,  far  less  prominently  dis- 
played in  animals  of  greater  bulk.  The  con- 
clusion then  is  evident.  If  there  is  this  care 
of  the  most  insignificant  beings  in  creation, 
we  may  fairly  infer  that  in  the  ordinary  deal- 
ings of  his  providence  none  of  the  concerns 
of  the  lowliest  man  are  disregarded. 

The  real  source  of  men's  denying  to  God  the 
full  government  of  all  things,  is  an  unworthy 
conception  of  his  power :  it  is  because  they 
would  bring  down  his  omnipotence  to  the 
level  of  their  own  weakness.  They  have  a 
notion  that  sovereignty  is  a  weight  to  him, 
and  the  upholding  of  the  universe  a  labour. 


They  forget  that  his  eye  penetrates  every 
where  without  exertion;  that  his  voice  has 
only  to  speak,  and  it  is  done;  his  will  to 
command,  and  it  stands  fast.  We  may  be 
dizzied  and  distracted  with  the  whirl  of 
business  :  we  may  be  unable  to  ascend  to  all 
that  is  vast,  and  to  stoop  to  all  that  is  little : 
we  may  fail  to  grasp  the  immensity  of  space, 
and  to  comprehend  the  niceties  of  animated 
nature  ; — but  is  God  to  be  crippled  by  the 
measure  of  man  ?  As  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth,  so  are  his  ways  higher  than 
our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  than  our  thoughts. 
He  holds  all  that  he  has  made  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand :  his  vigilance  is  every  where 
present  to  watch ;  his  power  to  work ;  and 
every  wheel  in  tlie  mighty  machine  knows 
his  voice,  and  stands  still,  or  moves  onward, 
at  his  mere  volition. 

If,  indeed,  God  govern  not  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  universe,  it  must  be  either  for 
lack  of  power,  or  for  want  of  will.  No  man, 
perhaps,  who  believes  there  is  a  God  will 
deliberately  deny  his  ability  ;  and  as  respects 
his  will,  let  it  be  remembered  that  all  the 
minute  provisions  of  the  Jewish  law,  all  the 
ornaments  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple, 
were  described  and  commanded  by  God,  with 
a  distinctness  of  enumeration  which  conde- 
scended to  every  particular.  Who,  after  this, 
will  say  that  he  chooses  not  to  concern  himself 
with  the  concerns  of  his  creatures  ?  Be  it 
recollected,  also,  that  our  Saviour,  when 
instructing  his  disciples  on  this  very  point, 
assured  them  that  the  hairs  of  their  head 
were  numbered*  and  deduced  an  argument 
from  the  care  which  had  decked  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  to  the  watchful  superintendence 
which  would  certainly  provide  for  them. 

The  most  wonderful  part  of  this  universal 
government  is,  that  it  is  exercised  over  intel- 
ligent creatures  :  they  are  left  to  act  according 
to  their  respective  dispositions,  and  yet  the 
hand  of  God,  without  putting  any  force  upon 
them,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  moral  agency, 
moulds  and  fashions  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  conflicting  principles — inasmuch  as  evil 
has  broken  in  upon  an  universe  created  good — 
into  a  sure  result  of  glory  to  his  great  name. 
He  directs  the  living  wheels,  when  they  know 
not  that  they  are  doing  his  work,  and  brings 
out  the  ultimate  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
his  faithful  people.  And  this  is  the  happy 
confidence  which  they  may  repose  in  him. 
No  event  befalls  them  unlooked-for  or  be- 
yond his  wise  purpose :  if  trials  come,  they 
are  such  as  he  permits  for  the  better  proving 
of  their  faith  ;  if  enemies  rise  up  against  them, 
he  provides  them  with  the  means  of  successful 
resistance ;  if  they  are  persecuted,  they  are 
not  forsaken — cast  down,  they  shall  not  be 
destroyed. 
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Surely,  nothing  can  so  persuasively  invite 
us  to  diligent  exertion  in  the  cause  of  god- 
liness, ir  it  is  true  that  his  eye  is  ever  on 
us,  we  may  act  as  knowing  that  our  "labour 
shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  If  his  care 
ministers  to  our  minutest  necessities,  we  must 
gratefully  yield  ourselves  to  him  who  so  has 
loved  us.  It  is  the  affection  that  a  parent 
shews  towards  a  beloved  child,  which  that 
child  will  repay  with  simple  trust  and  ready 
obedience.  How  blessed  to  be  brought  into 
such  an  union  with  God  through  Jesus 
Christ !  And  let  worldly,  irreligious  men 
reflect,  that  their  paths  are  equally  observed, 
their  lives  equally  under  the  Divine  authority. 
Only,  as  in  the  one  case  his  government  is 
administered  for  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
so,  in  the  other,  it  is  directed  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  justice  on  his  enemies. 


THOUGHTS  ON  HISTORICAL   PASSAGES  OF 
THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

No.  VI. — Christ  blessing  Young  Children. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Medland,  B,D. 
Curate  of  St.  Jameses,  Dover ;  and  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Saviour's  abode  on  earth  was 
one  continued  series  of  deeds  of  mercy.  He  went 
about  doing  good,  and  meek  condescension  and  gentle 
pity  were  the  handmaids  that  ever  waited  on  his  steps  ; 
but  among  the  many  parts  of  his  conduct  which  serve 
to  illustrate  this,  and  to  draw  us  towards  him  with  the 
cords  of  love,  there  is  no  one  incident,  probably,  which 
more  brightly  displays  the  loveliness  of  his  character, 
and  comes  more  closely  home  to  our  hearts,  than  the 
tender  kindness  which  he  shewed  towards  little  child- 
ren, in  that  passage  which  the  Church  has  wisely  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  at  the  public  baptism  of  infants. 
"  And  they  brought  young  children  to  him,  that  he 
should  touch  them  :  and  his  disciples  rebuked  those 
that  brought  them  ;  but  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was 
much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them,  Suficr  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God." 

The  parents,  doubtless,  had  been  listening  to  the 
gracious  words  which  distilled  like  the  dew  from  the 
Saviour's  mouth.  They  had  dwelt  with  attention  on 
his  sayings,  and  had  been  fdled  with  veneration  for 
his  person  :  although  they  did  not  discern  beneath 
that  veil  of  flesh  the  real  majesty  which  belonged  to 
him,  yet  they  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  God ;  and 
with  all  the  love  and  anxiety  which  fond  parents 
feel  for  their  children's  welfare,  they  brought  their 
little  ones  to  him,  that  they  might  have  his  blessing. 
They  came  to  beseech  him  that  he  would  lay  his  hands 
on  them,  as  had  ever  been  the  custom  among  the  Jews, 
and  offer  up  prayer  on  their  behalf.  The  disciples 
were  vexed  at  the  interruption ;  they  wished  to  hear 
more  of  that  wisdom  which  they  had  already  so  ad- 
mired ;  they  thought  it  beneath  their  Master  to  pause 
in  his  instructive  discourse  for  the  sake  of  attending 
to  mere  children,  who  could  neither  understand  his 
instructions  nor  value  his  blessing :  they  rebuked, 
therefore,  the  parents  for  what  they  considered  an 
imseasonable  intrusion ;  they  would  have  kept  them 
back  from  bringing  their  children  near  to  our  blessed 
Saviour.  But  though  they  had  been  so  long  time  with 
him,  they  yet  knew  him  not  ;  they  did  not  yet  fully 
understand  the  good  and  gentle  Spirit  which  dwelt 
within  his  bosom.    When  he  saw  what  was  doing,  his 


indignation  was  aroused,  not  against  the  parents  who 
were  pressing  near  to  him  with  their  children,  but 
against  his  disciples,  who  were  selfishly  seeking  to 
prevent  their  approach  ;  at  them,  he  was  much  dis- 
pleased, and  said  unto  them,  "  Suffer  the  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Let  us  reflect  on  the  dignity 
of  Him  who  spake  these  words ;  let  us  consider  who 
and  what  he  was,  and  then  contemplate  him  thus 
kindly  allowing  the  approach  of  the  anxious  parents, 
taking  the  young  children  into  his  fostering  arms, 
and  pronouncing  over  them,  with  ready  condescen- 
sion, that  blessing  which  had  been  the  object  of  the 
parents'  fond  desires.  Happy  indeed  were  they  for 
whom  their  parents  so  cared ;  who  were  thus  brought 
to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 
We  cannot  but  feel  a  desire  to  know  what  was  their 
after-lot,  whether  the  rest  of  their  lives  was  '*  accord- 
ing to  this  beginning  ;"  we  might  be  inclined  to  hope 
and  to  believe  that  such  a  blessing  fell  not  to  the 
ground  in  vain,  but  that  these  little  children  became 
afterwards  the  faithful  followers  of  Him  who,  in  their 
early  childhood,  had  received  them  to  his  arms  with 
sucli  a  kindly  welcome.  To  know  this,  however, 
would  but  little  profit,  and  therefore  is  it  hid  from  us ; 
but  there  are  lessons  of  grave  and  serious  import  to 
be  derived  from  the  scene  before  us,  which  it  may  be 
useful  for  us  to  consider. 

The  first  lesson  which  we  should  do  well  to  take  to 
ourselves  from  this  passage  in  our  Lord's  ministry, 
is  one  which  our  Church  would  plainly  bid  us  derive 
from  it, — the  duty  of  bringing  young  children  to  Christ 
in  baptism.  We  are  necessarily  led  to  conclude,  from 
the  account  given  by  the  evangelist,  that  the  child- 
ren here  mentioned  were  very  young,  as  otherwise  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  our  Saviour  would  have  taken 
them  up  in  his  arms.  The  desire  to  come  to  him  did 
not  proceed  from  themselves,  nor  could  they  have 
understood  the  motives  which  influenced  their  parents 
in  bringing  them  ;  yet  were  it  impiety  to  say  that 
the  blessing  and  the  prayer  of  Jesus  were  nothing  but 
a  mere  form,  and  that  no  spiritual  benefit  accompanied 
them  :  our  Saviour  must  in  that  case  have  coun- 
tenanced a  mockery  of  devotion,  he  must  have  lent 
himself  to  a  delusion  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a 
trifling  gratification  to  the  parents, — and  can  we  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  He  who  is  truth  itself  would 
have  made  any  the  most  distant  approach  to  this  ? 
Can  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  that  the  Author  of  all 
righteousness  would  thus  have  done  evil  that  good 
might  ensue  1  No  ;  we  must  not  harbour  the  thought, 
but  rather  believe,  that  when  Jesus  laid  his  hands 
upon  and  prayed  for  these  little  children,  there  was 
imparted  to  them  some  portion  of  grace  from  above: 
and  if  children  could  thus  be  blessed  when  brought  to 
him  by  his  permission,  shall  we  pronounce  them  in- 
capable of  such  a  blessing  when  brought  in  the  way  of 
his  appointment?  We  know  that  it  was  of  old  or- 
dained by  God  himself,  that  children  should  be  circum- 
cised in  the  eighth  day  from  their  birth,  and  thus  be 
admitted  into  covenant  with  him  ;  and  is  the  Lord's 
arm  now  shortened,  that  he  cannot  equally  receive 
them  under  the  new  covenant?  or  is  that  covenant 
more  limited  in  its  operation,  more  restricted  in  its 
privileges  ?  The  whole  tenour  of  the  Gospel — nay,  our 
very  reason  —  forbids  the  entertaining  such  a  notion  ; 
and  they,  therefore,  who  come  in  humble  faith  to  bring 
their  little  ones  to  that  sacrament  which  Christ  has 
appointed  as  the  rite  of  admission  to  his  Church,  may 
listen  with  glad  confidence  to  those  words  of  hope  and 
comfort,  "  Doubt  ye  not,  but  earnestly  believe,  that 
Christ  will  favourably  receive  these  present  infants, 
that  he  will  embrace  them  with  the  arms  of  his  mercy, 
that  he  will  give  unto  them  the  blessing  of  eternal  life, 
and  make  them  partakers  of  his  everlasting  kingdom.'* 
Alas !  it  is  sad  to  think  that  a  sacred  ordinance, 
from  which  such  precious  blessings  flow,  should  too 
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often  be  regarded  with  so  much  indifference,  and  in 
many  cases  wholly  neglected.  How  many,  when  they 
bring  their  children  to  be  baptised,  altogether,  or  in 
great  part,  overlook  the  high  and  holy  intent  of  this 
sacrament,  and  bring  their  children  only  that  they 
may  have  a  name  given  to  them  in  accordance  with 
usual  custom,  or  that  that  name  may  be  inserted  in 
the  register  for  future  convenience !  How  many,  on 
the  most  trifling  pretence,  and  often  without  any  pre- 
tence at  all,  put  off  this  hallowed  rite  for  their  child- 
ren from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month — 
nay,  from  year  to  year !  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  they  who  thus  act  can  never  have  truly  known 
what  it  is  to  belong  to  Christ ;  they  never  can  have 
felt  the  value  of  their  Christian  calling,  or  they  would 
not  be  so  careless  about  their  children's  being  made 
partakers  of  that  calling.  Let  us  consider  how  inii- 
nitely  great  has  been  the  mercy  of  our  God  in  con- 
descending to  make  with  fallen  man  such  a  covenant 
as  he  has  made  through  Christ ;  how  great  has  been 
his  loving-kindness  in  having  brought  us  to  a  know- 
ledge and  a  participation  of  the  glorious  hopes  and 
privileges  of  that  covenant.  Let  us  not,  then,  forbid 
our  children  which  he  has  given  us  thus  to  draw  nigh 
unto  him  in  the  name  of  their  Redeemer.  There  is  no 
obstacle  on  their  part,  for  we  are  assured  by  our 
Saviour  himself  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Let  there  not,  then,  be  impediments  placed  in  their 
way  by  our  lukewarmness  or  thoughtlessness  ;  but  let 
us  bring  them  rather  with  all  eagerness,  in  humble 
faith  and  earnest  hope,  that,  instead  of  remaining 
aliens  from  their  God,  and  children  of  wrath,  they  may, 
through  Christ,  be  made  in  baptism  children  of  grace, 
and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Again  :  we  may  learn  from  the  Saviour's  words  to 
bring  children  to  him  in  their  education ;  and  this  is 
a  lesson  which,  in  these  days  of  indifierence  and  world- 
liness,  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  earnestly  brought  to 
mind.  Alas  !  it  is  grievous  to  think  that  so  many 
should  be  found  in  a  Christian  land,  who,  like  the 
apostles,  from  selfish  feelings,  or  to  further  their  carnal 
views  of  temporal  expediency,  would  in  this  respect 
keep  back  little  children  from  coming  to  their  Saviour, 
and  would  exclude  a  knowledge  of  his  religion  from 
forming  any  part  of  their  education.  What  I  are  we, 
because  citizens  of  an  earthly  state,  to  forget  that  our 
abiding  citizenship  is  in  heaven  1  Can  we  think  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  wherein  we  now 
are  dwellers,  by  separating  them  from  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Shall  we  be  content  thus  to 
live  by  sight  only,  and  not  by  faith?  Shall  we,  in 
training  up  those  who  are  most  dear  to  us,  look  only 
to  the  things  which  are  seen  and  are  temporal,  and 
shut  out  the  things  which  are  not  seen  and  are  eternal  ? 
Shall  we  educate  immortal  beings  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  part  which  they  have  to  act  in  this  world  only, 
and  leave  it  to  chance  for  them  to  become  acquainted 
with  that  more  solemn  and  more  momentous  part  to 
which  they  will  be  called  in  the  world  to  come  ?  Any 
system  of  education  which  does  this,  however  specious 
it  may  seem,  however  plausible  may  be  the  arguments 
by  which  it  is  supported,  must  carry  with  it  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing  from  Him  whose  name  is  thus 
dishonoured,  whose  commandments  are  thus  disobeyed. 
Let  children  be  taught  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  and  then  all  other  things 
will  be  added  unto  them  :  let  it  be  the  endeavour  of 
all  to  make  them  sincere  Christians,  and  they  will 
then,  by  the  aid  of  the  Most  High,  be  prepared  to  do 
their  duty  conscientiously  and  uprightly  in  every  re- 
lation of  life,  and  in  every  station  to  which  it  may 
please  their  God  to  call  them.  Human  learning  and 
earthly  attainments  are  useful  and  desirable — that  the 
soul  be  without  knowledge  is  not  good  ;  but  what 
knowledge  is  there  which  can  be  compared  with  that 
of  Christ  and  his  Gospel  ?  nay,  if  this  be  wanting, 
what  will  all  other  knowledge  avail  at  the  last  I     I  see 


not,  indeed,  how  any  one  who  denies  or  doubts  this 
can  be  a  consistent  believer  in  Him  who  has  brought 
life  and  inmiortality  to  light ;  I  see  not  how  any  one 
can  in  sincerity  offer  unto  his  God  the  prayer  that 
his  kingdom  may  come,  unless  he  seek  to  further 
amongst  all — and,  above  all,  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  young — a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  that 
glorious  kingdom.  "Well  would  it  be  if  those  who 
have  children  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  especially 
parents,  would  ever  remember  the  serious  and  awful 
responsibility  which  devolves  upon  them.  "  Children 
and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  are  an  heritage  and  gift 
that  Cometh  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  to  that  Lord  must  they 
be,  in  the  first  place,  answerable  for  their  use  or  abuse 
of  this  gift;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  children 
themselves  must  they  answer  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  discharge  towards  them  this  duty  of  training 
them  up  in  the  way  wherein  they  should  go.  And 
how  can  they  have  perfectly  discharged  this  duty,  if 
they  have  not  trained  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord?  How  can  they  have  duly 
cared  for  them,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  if  they  have 
cared  only  for  their  perishing  bodies,  and  neglected 
their  immortal  souls  ? 

We  may  likewise  derive  from  this  incident  a  lesson 
of  instruction  and  consolation  in  regard  to  those  little 
children  whom  Christ  summons  out  of  this  world, 
that  where  he  is  there  they  may  be  also,  in  the  bliss- 
ful mansions  of  his  Father's  house.  It  is  doubtless  a 
hard  thing  to  part  from  those  who  were  so  dear ;  to 
see  no  more,  and  hear  no  more  in  this  world,  those 
who  were  tlie  desire  of  our  eyes,  the  objects  of  our 
tender  affections  and  anxious  cares ;  and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  but  weep  for  their  loss — we  should  be  more 
or  less  than  men  not  to  weep.  But  should  we  there- 
fore mourn,  like  Rachel,  refusing  to  be  comforted  ? 
or  have  we  not  i*ather  in  their  case  every  reason  to 
listen  with  good  confidence  to  the  voice  of  the  saintly 
comforter,  who  bids  us  sorrow  not  as  men  without 
hope  ?  To  us,  then,  is  given  the  privilege  of  knowing 
that  it  is  no  blind  fate,  no  mere  wayward  chance  or 
unforeseen  accident,  which  has  bereft  us  of  them  ;  but 
the  will  of  an  all-wise  and  all-merciful  God,  who  cares 
for  and  loves  both  them  and  us  ;  who  saw,  perhaps, 
that  they  were  becoming  too  dear  to  us,  drawing  off 
our  affections  from  himself  to  his  creatures,  and 
therefore,  for  our  sakes,  has  taken  them  from  us ;  who 
also  saw,  perhaps,  that  had  a  longer  life  been  granted 
to  them,  that  life  would  only  have  rendered  them  less 
fit  for  heaven,  and  who  has  therefore,  for  their  sakes, 
sunnnoned  them  to  himself  ere  sin  could  blight  the 
opening  blossom.  It  is  not,  indeed,  in  our  power  lo 
say  what  might  have  been  their  future  portion  in  life — 
how  much  of  suffering,  both  of  mind  and  bod}',  it  might 
have  been  theirs  to  endure  ;  nay,  what  is  worse,  how 
sadly  they  may  have  wandered  into  the  paths  of  sin, 
and  crushed  our  own  fond  hearts  with  woe,  and  brought 
down  our  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Far 
better,  then,  to  weep  for  their  death  than  to  weep  for 
their  fall  into  wickedness  and  ruin  ;  for  now  we  know 
that  they  ai'e  under  the  immediate  guardianship  of 
Him  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps;  that  they  are 
in  that  blessed  presence  where  they  can  sin  no  more 
and  sorrow  no  more.  Oh  !  when  we  think  of  the  many 
temptations  which  beset  our  path  through  this  life — 
when  we  contemplate  the  many  sorrows  and  trials  to 
which  man  is  born  an  heir,  must  we  not  count  it  a 
blessed  thing,  should  it  so  please  our  God,  to  die  in 
early  childhood  —  to  be  called  hence  by  our  kind 
Saviour,  to  receive  the  crown  without  having  endured 
the  fight — to  be  invited  by  him  to  enter  into  the  rest 
which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  without  having 
had  to  toil  and  labour  through  the  long  and  desolate 
wilderness  ?  To  their  Redeemer  have  they  been  united, 
according  to  his  ordinance,  in  the  hallowed  rite  of 
baptism  ;  in  these  waters  have  they  had  the  stain  of 
sin  washed  awav,  and  the  curse  of  the  law  removed. 
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Their  own  wickedness  or  waywardness  cannot  yet  have 
forfeited  the  blessed  privilege  which  was  then,  through 
Clirist,  bestowed  ;  he  himself  has  told  us,  that  it  is 
not  the  will  of  God  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish ;  nay,  he  has  further  assured  us,  that  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  we  need  not  doubt, 
therefore,  but  that  to  the  joys  and  glories  of  that 
kingdom  they  have,  by  the  love  and  through  the 
atoning  merits  of  Christ,  been  admitted;  they  have, 
ere  they  could  feel  the  load,  put  off  the  burden  of  the 
flesh,  with  its  corruptions,  and  cares,  and  fears,  and 
they  are  gently  borne  in  the  arms,  and  repose  in  the 
bosom,  of  their  good  Shepherd  ;  they  have  become  like 
unto  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  join  their  voices  to 
swell  the  hymns  of  praise  which  ever  ascend  in  honour 
of  him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  of  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain. 

Let  us  also  remember,  that  wo  must  become  as  little 
children  if  we  would  attain  the  same  glorious  state : 
high  imaginations  and  proud  feelings  must  bo  banished 
from  our  breasts ;  we  must  become  meek,  and  guile- 
less, and  humble,  and  teachable,  and  forgiving,  as  little 
children,  if  we  would  hope  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven :  without  this,  we  can  neither  receive  its  doc- 
trines nor  be  made  partakers  of  its  glories. 

Let  us,  then,  pray  for  the  purifying  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  it  may  be  given  unto  us  to  submit  as 
children  our  wills,  and  affections,  and  desires,  to  the 
good  and  gracious  will  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  resign  ourselves  into  his  hands 
with  childlike  confidence,  believing  that  what  he  does 
is  best,  although  we  may  not  see  why  he  does  it ;  that 
so  our  Saviour  may  receive  us  also  to  his  arms  of 
love,  and  whenever  it  may  please  him  to  summon  us 
to  himself,  may  welcome  us  in  accents  of  joyful  kind- 
ness to  the  blessing  which  he,  at  the  cost  of  his  life- 
blood,  has  purchased  for  us,  even  that  kingdom  w^hich 
has  been  prepared  for  the  children  of  his  Father  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world. 


33to(j;rapT)i). 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  BllADFOIlD, 
PREBENDARY  OF  ST.  PAUL'S.* 

Amono  the  bright  constellation  of  English  martyrs, 
John  Bradford  was  a  very  conspicuous  star.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  stand  in  the  first  degree  of  rank;  he  did 
not  bear  the  honourable  office  of  a  bishop,  or  fill  a 
place  in  the  counsels  of  the  sovereign :  and  so  far  he 
must  be  placed  behind  many  of  his  excellent  contem- 
poraries. But  yet,  by  his  piety,  his  learning,  his  zeal, 
his  popular  talents,  his  singular  devotedness  of  heart 
towards  God,  he  has  deserved  to  be  denominated  by 
the  accurate  Strype  "  one  of  the  four  prime  pillars 
of  the  Church  of  England."  By  his  fellow- soldiers 
in  the  perilous  battles  of  those  days  he  was  highly 
esteemed;  insomuch  that  Bishop  Ridley,  an  admirable 
judge  of  character,  has  left  this  splendid  testimony  of 
him :  '*  He  is  a  man  by  whom,  as  I  am  assuredly  in- 
formed, God  hath  and  doth  work  wonders,  in  setting 
forth  his  word;"  and  again,  "in  my  conscience,  I 
judge  him  more  worthy  to  be  a  bishop  than  many  of 
us  that  are  bishops  already  are  of  being  parish  priests." 
A  brief  notice  of  such  an  individual  will  not,  I  trust, 
be  unacceptable  to  my  readers. 

Bradford  was  a  native  of  Manchester.  He  did  not, 
it  appears,  originally  determine  to  enter  the  Church ; 
for  we  find  him,  after  a  competent  education,  at  the 

*  For  full  particulars,  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  iii. ; 
Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Monuments,  vol.  iii.;  and  Bradford's 
Letters,  may  be  consulted. 


Temple,  studying  the  law,  and  holding  the  office  of 
clerk  or  steward  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  treasurer  of 
the  king's  camps  and  buildings.  While  in  this  place, 
he  was  guilty  of  some  breach  of  trust.  A  sermon  which 
Bishop  Latimer  preached  before  Edward  VL  was  the 
means  of  convincing  him  of  this  sin,  and  bringing  him 
with  true  repentance  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  But  the 
mere  expression  of  sorrow  was  not  all  that  he  exhibited. 
Latimer  had  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  restitution ; 
and  accordingly  Bradford  strove  to  pay  the  uttermost 
farthing,  foregoing  for  this  purpose  all  the  patrimony 
he  had.  It  is  most  instructive  to  read  in  his  letters 
his  deep  self-condemnation  for  his  offence.  Sin  was 
now  become  most  odious  to  him,  and  he  abhorred  him- 
self, repenting  as  in  dust  and  ashes.  Latimer,  in  a 
sermon  preached  two  or  three  years  after,  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  sincerity  of  his  contrition ;  and,  without 
naming  the  individual,  declares  that  the  restitution^ 
money  had  passed  through  his  hands,  as  it  could  be  made 
up,  and  was  paid  by  him  to  the  king's  council. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  a  remorse  for  this  act  of 
dishonesty  that  Bradford  felt :  a  deeper  and  more  com- 
plete work  was  carrying  on  within  him.  His  whole 
manner  of  life  was  changed :  he  renounced  the  worldly 
vanities  in  which  he  had  formerly  delighted ;  and, 
filled  with  anxiety  to  make  known  also  to  others  the 
mercy  which  he  himself  had  found,  he  resolved  to 
dedicate  himself  to  the  office  of  the  ministry.  Ac- 
cordingly, giving  up  the  prospects  which  opened  to 
him  of  advancement  in  a  secular  life,  he  repaired  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  soon  took  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts.  He  was  at  first  of  Catherine  Hall; 
and  there  was  a  generous  contention  between  the 
master  of  that  house  and  Bishop  Ridley,  master  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  which  should  secure  such  a  prize. 
Ridley  was  successful ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  admit- 
ting Bradford  to  a  fellowship  at  Pembroke. 

Here  he  grew  in  grace,  and  profited  in  every  spiri- 
tual gift.  Some  account  of  his  devotions  has  been 
preserved  by  one  of  his  friends.  In  order  to  stir  up 
his  heart  to  deep  humiliation  before  God,  he  used  to 
make  a  catalogue  of  the  transgressions  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  to  lay  this  before  him  at  his  prayers,  that 
by  the  sight  of  such  a  list  he  might  the  more  be  moved 
to  "  offer  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  heart,  seek 
assurance  of  salvation  in  Christ  by  faith,  thank  God 
for  his  calling  from  the  ways  of  wickedness,  and  pray 
for  increase  of  grace."  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with 
the  mere  formal  enumeration  of  his  sins ;  for  "  such 
a  continual  exercise  of  conscience  he  had  in  private 
prayer,  that  he  did  not  count  himself  to  have  prayed 
to  his  contentation,  unless  in  it  he  had  felt  inwardly 
some  sinking  of  heart  for  sin,  and  some  healing  of 
that  wound  by  faith,  feeling  the  saving  health  of  Christ, 
with  some  change  of  mind  into  the  detestation  of  sin, 
and  love  of  obeying  the  good  will  of  God."  Neither 
did  he  think  it  enough  to  devote  a  small  portion  of  his 
time  to  prayer ;  for  "  he  used  in  the  morning  to  go  to 
the  common  prayer  in  the  college  where  he  was  ;  and 
after  that,  he  used  to  make  some  prayer  with  his  pupils 
in  his  chamber.  But  not  content  with  this,  he  then 
repaired  to  his  own  secret  prayer,  and  exercise  in 
prayer  by  himself,  as  one  that  had  not  yet  prayed  to 
his  own  mind ;  for  he  was  wont  to  say  to  his  familiars, 
*  I  have  prayed  with  my  pupils,  but  I  have  not  yet 
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prayed  with  myself.'"  lie  found  also  much  benefit 
from  the  practice  of  keeping  a  diary,  "  in  which  he 
used  to  write  all  such  notable  things  as  either  he  did 
see  or  hear  each  day  that  passed :  but  whatsoever  he 
did  hear  or  see,  he  did  so  pen  it  that  a  man  might 
see  in  that  book  the  signs  of  his  smitten  heart ;  for  if 
he  did  see  or  hear  any  good  in  any  man,  hy  that  sight 
he  found  and  noted  the  want  thereof  in  himself,  and 
added  a  short  prayer,  craving  mercy  and  grace  to 
amend ;  if  he  did  hear  or  see  any  plague  or  misery,  he 
noted  it  as  a  thing  procured  by  his  own  sins,  and  still 
added,  *  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  !'  He  used  in  the 
same  book  to  note  such  evil  thoughts  as  did  rise  in 
him,  as  of  envying  the  good  of  other  men,  thoughts  of 
unthankfulness,  of  not  considering  God  in  his  works, 
of  hardness  and  unsensibleness  of  heart  when  he  did 
see  others  moved  and  affected.  And  thus  he  made  to 
himself  and  of  himself  a  book  of  daily  practices  of 
repentance." 

Bishop  Ridley  was  no  inattentive  observer  of  Brad- 
ford's zeal  and  devotion  in  the  college.  Having, 
therefore,  ordained  him,  he  appointed  him  one  of  his 
chaplains,  and  gave  him  a  prebendal  stall  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  And  now  he  made  full  proof  of  his  minis- 
try. For  about  three  years  he  was  diligently  engaged 
in  various  places  in  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
His  whole  conduct,  indeed,  was  a  perpetual  sermon. 
Wherever  he  came,  he  was  sure  to  reprove  any  sin 
that  he  espied  in  those  into  whose  company  he  had 
fallen.  And  this  he  did,  not  with  a  sour  or  proud 
austerity,  but  "  with  such  a  divine  grace  and  Christian 
majesty,  that  ever  he  stopped  the  mouths  of  the 
gainsayers ;  for  he  spake  with  power,  and  yet  so 
sweetly,  that  they  might  see  their  evil  to  be  evil,  and 
hurtful  unto  them ;  and  understand  that  it  was  good 
indeed  to  the  which  he  laboured  to  draw  theiu  in 
God." 

But  the  exertions  of  this  excellent  man  were  speedily 
cut  short ;  and  though  not  old  in  years,  he  was  to  be 
gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner,  as  a  shock  of  corn 
fully  ripe.  On  July  G,  1553,  king  Edward  VL  attained 
his  celestial  crown,  leaving  his  temporal  diadem  to 
the  unworthy  Mary.  The  new  sovereign  speedily 
took  measures  for  silencing  the  reformed  clergy  and 
restoring  the  sway  of  popery.  Bradford  w^as  among 
the  first  singled  out  for  persecution  ;  and,  as  if  to 
exhibit  more  evidently  the  spirit  in  which  the  Ro- 
manists acted,  the  occasion  taken  against  this  devoted 
minister  was  an  act  of  charity  in  protecting  from 
popular  violence  a  popish  bishop.  The  facts  were 
these  :  on  the  13th  of  August,  Bourn,  bishop  of  Bath, 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  cross  a  violent  sermon  in 
behalf  of  Romanism.  At  one  time  it  might  have 
been  listened  to  with  eagerness;  but  so  much  light 
had  been  by  the  reformed  divines  let  in  upon  the 
nation,  that  the  audience  could  not  patiently  endure 
the  doctrine  which  the  bishop  urged  upon  them.  A 
tumult  speedily  arose ;  and  as  when  men's  minds  are 
inflamed  even  in  a  good  cause,  they  are  ready  to 
resort  to  very  unjustifiable  means,  the  anger  of  the 
people  seemed  likely  to  manifest  itself  in  a  way 
unbecoming  both  the  place  in  which  they  were,  and 
the  name  of  Christ  wliich  they  professed  to  honour. 
Some  threatened  to  drag  the  preacher  from  the  pulpit, 
and  one  individual  hurled  a  dagger  at  him  ;  insomuch 


that  the  bishop,  trembling  for  his  life,  entreated  Brad- 
fo;rd,  who  stood  by,  to  protect  him,  and  if  possible 
appease  the  tumult.  No  sooner  did  the  crowd  per- 
ceive their  favourite,  as  he  stepped  forward  to  address 
them,  than  they  made  the  air  resound  with  cries  of 
"  Bradford  !  Bradford !  God  save  thy  life,  Bradford !" 
His  endeavours  were  successful,  and  the  multitude 
gradually  dispersed:  but  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  secure  Bourn,  he  himself  led  him  to  a  neighbouring 
house,  covering  him  with  his  own  gown.  "  Ah,  Brad- 
ford," cried  a  gentleman  who  saw  the  lamb  thus 
succouring  the  wolf,  "  thou  savest  him  that  will  help 
to  burn  thee.  I  give  thee  his  life  ;  if  it  were  not  for 
thee,  I  would,  I  assure  thee,  run  him  through  with 
my  sword."  On  the  same  afternoon  he  preached  at 
Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  and  severely  rebuked  the 
people  for  their  unbecoming  conduct  at  St.  Paul's ; 
and  then,  firm  in  the  assurance  that  the  God  he 
served  would  not  forsake  him,  he  resolved  to  continue 
in  London.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  "Within  three 
days  he  was  summoned  before  the  council :  his  con- 
duct when  he  saved  Bourn's  life  was  declared  to  be 
seditious;  his  preaching  was  also  objected  to;  and  so 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

There  were  many  other  saintly  prisoners  in  that 
fortress :  and  for  some  time  archbishop  Cranmer, 
bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer,  and  Bradford,  were  con- 
fined in  one  room.  This,  which  was  doubtless  in- 
tended as  a  mark  of  contempt,  proved  to  the  martyrs 
a  source  of  precious  consolation.  They  spent  the 
hours  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  confirming 
themselves  therefrom  in  the  faith.  They  held  glad 
communion  with  each  other  in  the  prospect  of  cruel 
suflTerings,  and  found  that  He  who  had  lightened  the 
prison  of  Philippi  could  shine  into  their  dreary 
dungeon.  Their  mortal  course  they  knew  was  almost 
run  ;  but  they  should  meet  ere  long  in  the  land  of 
everlasting  liberty.  How  much  more  blessed  were 
these  martyrs  in  their  prison  than  their  persecutors 
in  their  palaces  !* 

Bradford  v/as  afterwards  removed  to  the  King's 
Bench,  and  even  in  his  confinement  was  permitted 
diligently  to  labour  in  his  vocation.  For  God  gave 
him,  like  another  Joseph,  favour  in  the  sight  of  his 
keepers ;  so  that  many  persons  were  admitted  to  his 
room,  to  whom  he  generally  preached  twice  every  day, 
and  frequently  administered  the  sacrament.  In  order 
to  spare  more  time  for  these  exertions,  he  took  but 
one  meal  a-day,  and  allowed  himself  only  five  hours 
sleep.  The  rest  of  his  leisure  was  spent  in  reading, 
in  devotion,  and  in  converse  with  some  of  his  friends 
who  resorted  to  him.  Neither  did  he  neglect  the 
malefactors  who  were  in  the  same  prison.  These  he 
visited  once  a-week,  addressed  to  them  the  most 
earnest  admonitions,  and  often  bestowed  alms  upon 
them.  And  so  wonderful  was  the  blessing  vouchsafed 
upon  his  labours,  that  it  was  said  that  no  prisoner  was 
with  him  who  did  not  acknowledge  that  he  received 
some  benefit  from  his  converse.  He  was  even  per- 
mitted— such  was  the  confidence  the  gaoler  had  in  his 

♦  My  readers  ■will  thank  me  for  directing  their  attention  to  a 
very  interesting  print,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Walker,  entitled 
"  Martyrs  in  Prison."  It  represents  these  four  illustrious  men 
reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  Tower.  The  engraving  may  be 
had  of  Ackermann,  Strand. 
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trustworthiness — to  go  out  to  meet  his  fellow-martyr, 
Saunders,  who  was  confined  in  the  Marshalsea; 
sometimes  also  to  go  into  London  to  visit  a  sick 
person ;  and  once  he  was  to  have  ridden  into  Oxford- 
shire, to  the  house  of  a  merchantof  his  acquaintance — 
this  journey,  however,  was  prevented  by  sickness. 
Such  were  the  exercises  in  which  this  devoted  man 
spent  the  many  months  of  his  imprisonment,  till 
January  1555,  when  he  was  brought  to  his  trial. 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.]  S. 

IIECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY   PASTOR. 

No.  XVI.— T/ic  Assize  Ball. 

The  residence  of  the  strolling  company,  already  ad- 
verted to,  in  our  small  town,  was  productive  of  many 
evil  consequences.  It  led  to  the  formation  of  a  club 
for  private  theatricals ;  both  sexes,  I  regret  to  state, 
became  members ;  to  which  the  ruin  of  not  a  few 
might  be  referred.  I  had  hoped  the  confirmation, 
mentioned  in  a  former  paper,  would  have  produced 
on  the  minds  of  many  a  lasting  effect.  On  some,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  did;  but  candour  compels  me  to 
confess  that  I  was  heartily  grieved  to  find  that  many, 
who  had  solemnly  declared  their  purpose  to  lead  a 
life  of  self- dedication  to  God,  fell  a  prey  to  the  wiles 
of  the  destroyer. 

One  young  man  in  particular,  Robert  II.,  could 
trace  to  his  attendance  at  the  theatre  the  commission 
of  a  crime  which  brought  him  to  the  bar  of  public 
justice.  He  was  a  journeyman  carpenter,  had  always 
borne  an  excellent  character,  had  been  a  steady  atten- 
dant on  public  worship,  and  supported  his  aged  mother, 
a  poor  lame  widow,  with  whom  he  constantly  resided. 
Led  away  by  the  persuasion  of  a  fellow-workman,  he 
went  to  the  theatre,  not  without  some  scruples  of  con- 
science. But,  once  induced  to  stray,  his  compunction 
gradually  subsided;  and  for  ten  nights  he  attended 
the  play.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  actors 
from  being  employed  to  do  something  about  the 
scenery  ;  and  this  acquaintance  induced  him  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  inn  after  the  performance.  Drink 
was,  of  course,  called  for ;  cards  and  dice  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  a  taste  for  gambling  was  excited  in  II.'s  mind. 
Each  successive  night  did  he  accompany  the  strollers 
to  the  scene  of  their  debauchery ;  and  at  length  found 
himself  a  debtor,  by  gambling,  to  one  of  the  party  to 
the  amount  of  several  pounds.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  sum  should  be  doubled,  or  the  debt  cancelled,  by 
the  toss-up  of  a  shilling.  H.  was  unlucky ;  and  he 
knew  it  to  be  impossible  for  him  to  pay  the  money. 
He  had  been  drinking  deep,  though  not  so  as  to  stu- 
pify  him ;  and  as  he  returned  homewards  to  his  mother, 
deeply  distressed  at  his  altered  conduct,  the  thought 
struck  him  that  his  master  had  in  the  evening  received 
a  largeish  sum  of  money  ;  that  this  was  probably  de- 
posited in  a  till  in  the  counting-house  —  though  in  this 
he  was  mistaken ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  force  the  counting-house  door,  and  break 
open  the  till.  Having  got  over  the  wall,  and  provided 
himself  with  a  hatchet,  he  found  little  difficulty  in 
gaining  admission,  and  had  opened  the  till,  when  his 
master,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  entered  the  counting- 
house  by  an  inner  door.  H.  immediately  struck  at 
him  with  the  hatchet ;  he  fortunately,  however,  parried 
the  blow :  a  scuffle  ensued ;  two  young  men,  who 
resided  in  the  house,  came  down  stairs,  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  seized  H.  The  constable  was  im- 
mediately sent  for,  who  conducted  him  to  the  lock-up 
house.  The  magistrate  on  the  following  day  found  no 
difficulty  in  at  once  committing  him  ;  and  a  sad  and 
wretched  woman  was  his  poor  mother  when  she  heard 
of  her  son's  foul  crime,  and  the  cart  passed  by  which 
conveyed  him  to  prison.    She  never  saw  him  more. 


It  was  now  towards  the  end  of  autumn ;  and  a  long 
and  severe  winter  had  to  pass  before  the  Lent  assizes, 
to  which  many  looked  forward  with  peculiar  interest. 
No  one  could  doubt  of  H.'s  guilt.  He  did  not  deny 
the  fact :  he  made  a  free  statement  to  me  in  gaol  as 
to  the  whole  train  of  circumstances  which  led  to  its 
perpetration.  The  doubt,  however,  which  rested  on 
my  mind  was,  whether  he  would  be  executed  or 
transported  for  life.  The  offence  was  a  most  grievous 
one.  Many  burglaries  had  taken  place.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  an  example  should  be  made ;  and  little 
expectation  was  entertained  that  he  could  escape  the 
galluwsJ  That  he  was  truly  penitent,  I  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  He  prayed  earnestly  to  God  for 
pardon.  Even  his  own  unhappy  condition  seemed  to 
affect  him  less  than  the  wretchedness  of  his  poor 
mother,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  made  depen- 
dent upon  parochial  relief,  and  whose  grey  hairs  he 
felt  assured  would  be  brought  down  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave. 

The  morning  of  the  trial  arrived ;  and  as  I  was 
walking  towards  the  court-house  I  met  an  acquaint- 
ance, who  offered  me  the  hospitalities  of  his  house, 
adding,  "  of  course,  you  will  stay  to  the  hall  ?  We 
expect  a  great  deal  of  company,"  enumerating  some  of 
the  highest  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  confess 
there  was  something  quite  repulsive  to  my  feelings  in 
the  very  supposition  that  I  could  attend  a  place  of 
amusement  at  such  a  time.  To  balls,  generally,  I  am 
no  friend;  to  clerical  attendance  at  them,  even  when 
held  for  a  charitable  purpose,  decidedly  opposed  ;  but 
there  is  something  in  the  notion  of  an  assize  ball 
which  appears  to  me  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  For  what  purposes  are  the 
assizes  held  ?  In  civil  cases,  indeed,  to  settle  disputes; 
but  in  criminal,  to  pass  sentence  on  those  who  have 
set  defiance  to  laws  divine  and  human.  What  a 
degrading  picture  of  fallen  man  does  a  calendar  of 
crime  present !  what  a  wretched  spectacle  to  behold 
a  fellow- creature  standing  before  a  judge — the  black 
catalogue  of  his  offences  proclaimed  before  a  dense 
crowd  !  How  painful  to  hear  the  sentence  which 
is  to  banish  from  his  country's  shores  the  guilty 
malefactor,  or  perhaps  to  doom  him  to  a  speedy  and 
ignominious  death !  Is  this  a  season  for  mirth  and 
revelry?  Surely,  if  there  be  "  a  time  to  dance,"  that 
time  cannot  be  on  such  a  solemn  occasion.  Is  there 
not  something  heartless,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  the 
gay  and  the  thoughtless  assembling  together  for  such  a 
purpose,  when  the  walls  of  the  neighbouring  prison- 
house  re-echo  the  groans  of  the  condemned?  I  think 
I  can  never  forget  the  wild  hysterical  scream  of  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  criminals  that  day  found  guilty, 
when  the  judge  put  on  the  black  cap  and  proceeded 
to  pass  sentence  of  death.  The  wretched  woman  was 
carried  insensible  from  the  court.  A  tear  was  visible 
in  the  eye  of  the  venerable  judge,  who  pronounced 
the  awful  doom  in  the  most  pathetic  manner,  and 
whose  exhortation  to  the  unhappy  criminal  testified 
that  legal  pursuits  had  not  solely  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, but  that  he  made  the  word  of  God  his  study. 

H.s  trial  came  on.  He  pleaded  guilty,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  a  lawyer  ;  but  he  told  me,  he  would  not 
add  falsehood  to  his  crime.  He  was  strongly  recom- 
mended to  mercy.  Many  persons,  and  I  among  others, 
spoke  highly  of  his  previous  character.  Sentence  of 
death  was,  however,  passed ;  and  in  such  an  impres- 
sive manner  by  the  judge  as  to  leave  but  little  hope 
that  his  life  would  be  spared.  It  was  very  late  in  the 
evening  when  the  trial  closed ;  and  as  I  walked  to  the 
gaol  to  have  some  conversation  with  the  condemned 
man,  I  saw  the  carriages  of  the  neighbouring  gentry 
driving  into  the  town,  filled  with  elegantly  dressed 
ladies  for  the  ball.  How  sadly^did  the  scene  which  I 
was  called  on  to  witness  contrast  with  this  levity  1 
I  was  ushered  into  the  condemned  cell,  where  sat  the 
miserable  H.    By  the  dim  light  of  a  lantern  I  saw  his 
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pallid  features.  He  confessed  he  had  thought  his  sen- 
tence would  have  been  transportation,  and  he  shud- 
dered at  the  prospect  of  an  ignominious  death.  Two 
men  condemned  for  murder  were  in  the  next  cells, 
and  were  to  pay  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  in  less  than 
fifty  hours.  H.'s  sentence  was  not,  however,  to  be 
put  into  execution  for  a  fortnight.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  sinking  I  felt  at  my  heart  when,  on  leaving 
the  dark  room,  I  heard  the  massy  iron-door  closed 
after  me  by  the  turnkey,  and  the  bars  and  bolts  fastened. 
It  was  a  dark,  sleety  night,  bitterly  cold,  about  the 
beginning  of  March ;  and  as  I  walked  from  the  gaol 
with  the  chaplain,  my  ears  were  assailed  with  the 
music  of  the  ball-room.  Nay,  the  prison  was  so  near, 
the  music  might  almost  have  been  heard  within  its 
walls. 

The  ball  went  on  gaily.  A  sumptuous  supper  v/as 
provided.  Card-tables  were  arranged  for  the  older 
persons  present.  At  one  of  these  a  dispute  took  place 
between  two  gentlemen  at  whist.  High  words  were 
the  consequence.  Both  had  been  partaking  freely 
of  claret  after  dinner,  and  were  considerably  heated. 
A  challenge  to  a  duel  was  sent  and  accepted.  IJefore 
a  few  hours  had  elapsed,  one  was  a  corpse,  and  the 
other  had  fled  to  take  ^shipping  for  a  far-oft"  land. 
Both  were  persons  of  consequence,  and  had  acted 
on  the  grand  jury.  Were  not  both  as  criminal  as 
those  who  had  been  brought  to  public  trial  ?  The 
duellist  may  be  viewed  as  both  a  murderer  and  a 
suicide.  He  is  a  wilful  transgressor  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  his  country.  Surely  it  is  high  time  that 
the  legislature  should  interfere  to  prevent  the  sacri- 
fices so  often  made  at  the  shrine  of  a  false  sense  of 
honour.  May  I  not  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the 
card-table  is  not  unfrequently  the  scene  where  some 
of  the  worst  passions  are  called  into  exercise  ? 

Such  were  the  events  which  marked  the  Lent  assizes 
of  this  year.  The  circumstances  threw  a  gloom  over 
the  neighbourhood ;  but  it  speedily  passed.  The  ball 
at  the  next  assizes  was  as  gay,  and  as  well  attended 
as  ever.  Such  is  human  folly ;  such  the  inconsistency 
of  those  who  live  only  for  the  pleasvires  of  the  world, 
and  deem  every  opinion  as  hypocritical  which  in  any 
respect  opposes  the  gratification  of  their  senses.  The 
provincial  newspaper  of  the  following  week  contained 
in  contiguous  columns  a  full  account  of  the  trials,  the 
execution,  the  conduct  of  the  criminals  on  the  scaf- 
fold— the  duel,  the  escape — the  dresses  of  the  ladies, 
and  the  viands  at  the  supper. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  H.  was  not  executed. 
Strong  petitions  were  drawn  up,  and  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  In  the  colony 
to  which  he  was  sent,  H.  conducted  himself  with 
great  propriety;  some  of  the  severities  of  the  sentence 
were  consequently  relaxed ;  and  I  have  the  strongest 
conviction  that  the  residue  of  his  life  will  be  spent 
worthy  of  a  Christian  profession.  He  had  received 
a  good  plain  education.  Religious  principles  had 
been  strongly  inculcated  on  his  mind  by  his  mother, 
who  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  a  very  few  weeks.  In 
a  sad  and  darrk  hour  the  tempter  gained  the  victory; 
hut  **  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest 
he  fall."  His  master  visited  him  frequently  before 
he  left — freely  forgave  him  his  foul  offence.  We  are 
warranted  surely  to  believe,  that  through  the  blood  of 
that  Saviour  to  whom  he  betook  himself  in  faith, 
penitence,  and  humility,  his  pardon  has  been  sealed  in 
heaven  ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  deed  which  made 
him  an  alien  from  his  fathers'  land  has  been  blotted 
out,  not  to  appear  against  him  on  that  day  when  we 
must  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  COMING  OF  THE  LORD: 
^  Sermon 

For  Advent  Sunday, 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A. 

Vicar  of  St.  Bride's. 

1  Cor.  i.  7,  8. 

"  Waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 

who  shall  also  confirm  you  unto  the  end,  that  ye  may 

be  blameless  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

We  are  this  day  commencing  what  is  termed 
the  ecclesiastical  year — that  is,  the  year  of 
the  Church,  which  is  marked  and  divided 
according  to  the  various  important  subjects 
which  she  has  aflfectionately  commended  to  the 
special  consideration  of  her  children.  The 
subject  with  which  she  enters  upon  the 
arrangement  of  her  annual  services,  and  from 
which  the  present  season  takes  its  name,  is 
the  advent  or  coming  of  Messiah,  which,  in 
the  collect  or  peculiar  prayer  of  the  day  (one 
of  the  most  splendid  compositions  to  be  found 
beyond  the  limits  of  God's  own  word),  is  set 
before  us  under  a  twofold  aspect.  First, 
the  coming  of  Messiah  "  in  great  humility  to 
visit  or  save  the  world ;"  and,  secondly,  the 
coming  of  Messiah  "  in  his  glorious  majesty 
to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead."  The 
one  is  a  commemoration  of  the  past ;  the 
other  an  anticipation  of  the  future  :  the  first, 
a  call  to  remember  mercies  received ;  the 
second,  a  summ.ons  to  prepare  for  judgment 
predicted  and  ensured.  We  say,  a  summons 
to  prepare ;  for  the  admission  of  the  expect- 
ancy carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  the  pre- 
paration. They  who  believe  the  fact  of  Christ's 
first  coming  will  hardly  call  in  question  the 
certainty  of  His  second  advent,  which  it  neces- 
sitates ;  they  vrho  admit  the  purpose  of  the 
one,  to  save,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  intention  of  the  second,  to  judge. 
It  is  to  this,  therefore,  that  I  propose  now  to 
direct  your  attention  ;  and  may  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  be  vouchsafed  to  guide  us  into 
all  truth,  while  we  consider, 

I.  The  object  of  expectation  to  all  true 
believers,  "  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

II.  The  mode  of  preparing  for  it.  "  God 
shall  confirm  you  unto  the  end." 

III.  The  consequence  of  being  thus  pre- 
pared. "  Ye  shall  be  blameless  in  the  day 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  phrase,  "  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  is  far  from  being  an  accurate  trans- 
lation of  the  original.  It  should  rather  have 
been  rendered,  the  discovery  or  mnnifestatmi 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  primary  idea 
is  that  of  stripping  off  a  garment,  rolling 
away  a  curtain,  or  removing  a  screen ;  and 
under  whichever  of  these  aspects  we  contem- 
plate the  image  employed  hy  the  Apostle,  it 
will  come  home  with  equal  power  to  our  own 
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consciousness  of  frailty,  our  own  liability  to 
death.  Whether,  indeed,  we  may  behold 
in  our  own  days  a  special  manifestation  of 
Christ  as  King  upon  earth,  reigning  in  mil- 
lennial glory ;  or  whether  the  last  day  will  be 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  when  time 
itself  shall  be  no  more, — is  a  question  which 
divides  the  Church,  and  into  which  I  forbear 
to  enter.  Practically,  that  moment  will  be  to 
us  the  manifestation  of  Christ  as  Judge,  which 
shall  strip  off  this  garment  of  mortality,  roll 
away  the  dark  curtain  of  the  grave,  and 
remove  the  screen  which  divides  us  from 
the  invisible  world.  The  full  import  of  the 
term  "  coming"  will,  however,  be  best  col- 
lected from  other  passages  in  which  it  occurs; 
as  where  St.  Peter  exhorts  "  that  the  trial  of 
our  faith,  being  much  more  precious  than 
the  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried 
with  fire,  might  be  found  unto  praise,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ."  And  again  :  "  Gird  up  the  loins  of 
your  mind,  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end 
for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you 
at  the  rei'elation  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  term  which  is  rendered  in 
these  several  passages  the  coming,  the  appear- 
ing, and  the  revelation,  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
whether  the  event  primarily  intended  be  what 
some  call  the  first  judgment  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  millennial  era,  or  the  final  judg- 
ment at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  it 
must  be  clear  to  every  reader  of  Scripture, 
that  when  the  preparation  for  judgment  ter- 
minates, the  result  of  judgment  begins.  Whe- 
ther the  believer's  condition  immediately  after 
death  be  one  of  fruition  or  of  expectancy, 
in  either  case  it  must  be  one  of  consciousness  ; 
or  how  could  our  Lord  have  said  to  the 
departing  malefactor,  "  This  day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradise  ?"  and  how  could 
St.  Paul  have  expressed  his  desire  "  to  depart, 
and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better  ?" 
And  how  can  it  consist  with  the  rational  inter- 
pretation of  the  Lord's  own  words,  "  God  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living," 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  earthly  tabernacle 
should  be  followed  by  a  dreary,  and  stagnant, 
and  torpid  insensibility,  until  the  day  of  re- 
surrection ?  It  may  be  urged,  we  know,  by 
those  who  advocate  the  cold  and  cheerless 
doctrine  of  slumber  after  death,  that  there 
will  be  no  consciousness  of  non-existence  ; 
and  that  every  one  who  departs  will  appear 
to  himself  as  though  he  fell  asleep  one  instant 
and  awakened  the  next  to  judgment.  To 
this,  however,  we  reply,  that  the  words  of 
our  Lord  refer  not  to  man's  consciousness, 
but  to  God's  :  *'  all  live  unto  Him  ;"  and  as 
there  can  be  no  conceivable  annihilation  of 
time  to  the  Omnipotent,  there  must  be  to 
Him  an  unbroken  continuation  of  what  we 


call  life,  to  which  intelligent  consciousness 
is  essential ;  and  total  slumber  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  made  to  consist — even  had  we  no 
"  noble  army  of  martyrs,"  headed  by  St. 
Stephen  and  St.  Paul,  as  a  great  cloud  of 
witnesses — with  the  sole  authoritative,  un- 
appealable testimony  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ.  To  us,  then,  be  it  re- 
peated, there  may  be  at  any  moment  but 
the  stripping  off  a  garment,  the  rolling  away 
a  curtain^  and  the  removal  of  a  screen,  be- 
tween any  one  of  ourselves  and  the  full 
manifestation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

It  is,  accordingly,  the  knowledge  of  this  cer- 
tain connexion  with  Christ — the  prospect  of 
this  immediate  manifestation  of  Him — which 
will  act  so  forcibly  and  so  constantly  upon  the 
mind  of  the  true  believer  as  to  bring  him  into 
the  condition  which  St.  Paul  designates  in 
the  text  by  the  emphatic  term  waiting — "  men 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  their  Lord."  Con- 
sidered only  as  one  of  the  millions  who  shall 
in  the  day  of  consummation  constitute  the 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  any 
individual  believer  may  not  be  nigh  to  judg- 
ment, since  "  it  is  not  for  us  to  know  the  times 
and  the  seasons  ;"  and  that  awful  crisis  may 
yet  be  distant  far.  But  considered  in  himself 
— as  a  distinct  essence,  as  a  separate  soul, 
as  an  atom  of  immortal  intelligence,  in  which 
will  be  concentered  all  interests,  when  the  dis- 
solution of  his  earthly  tabernacle  shall  have 
annihilated  those  of  time  and  sense — he  will 
feel  that  judgment,  or  that  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  it,  must  be  ever  nigh  to  him.  But, 
then,  he  does  not,  like  one  conscious  of  un- 
acknowledged, and  unrepented,  and  unpar- 
doned sin,  start  back  from  it  with  apprehen- 
sion and  alarm.  It  is  not  a  Judge  who  will 
be  manifested  to  his  spiritual  view,  arrayed 
in  lightnings,  and  encompassed  by  consuming 
fire,  and  attended  by  ministers  of  wrath- — it 
is  not  such  a  Judge,  but  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ :  yea,  he  can  even  say,  with  all 
the  confiding  appropriation  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  "  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord,  the  excel- 
lency of  whose  knowledge  is  life  eternal,  and 
in  whom  I  desire  to  be  found,  not  having 
mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law, 
but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ, 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith." 
Now  this,  in  the  Apostle's  case, — as  in  that 
of  all  believers, — was  not  the  expression  only 
of  a  wish,  which  might  be  contingent,  but  of 
a  fact,  which  must  be  certain.  "  He  knew  in 
whom  he  had  believed.  He  reckoned,  that 
the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  were  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that 
would  be  revealed  in  him."  And  such  should 
be  our  expectation  also — grounded  on  no 
other  basis,  resting  on  no  other  plea,  than 
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this  — •  that  the  righteousness  in  which  we 
think  to  appear  before  the  Judge,  and  on 
which  he  will  be  called  to  adjudicate,  is  his 
own.  A  transfer,  so  to  speak,  has  been 
effected,  through  the  agency  of  his  own  grace, 
between  us  and  him ;  sin  is  reckoned  unto  us 
no  more,  for  Christ  has  borne  it ;  righteous- 
ness is  imparted,  not  to  him  who  needs  it 
not,  but  to  us,  for  he  hath  bestowed  it.  For 
this  cause,  therefore,  whenever  faith  is  in 
lively  exercise,  judgment  is  disarmed  of  its 
terrors,  and  death  divested  of  its  sting ;  so 
that  St.  Paul  can  speak  of  those  "  who  love 
his  Master's  appearing;"  and  St.  Peter  can  tell 
of  those  "who  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory,  while  beholding  the  end  of  their 
faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls."  Where- 
fore they  can  so  rejoice  will  appear  more 
directly  and  decidedly,  under  the  third  head 
of  the  subject.     It  is  time  that  we  consider, 

II.  The  mode  of  so  preparing  for  the 
coming  or  manifestation  of  Christ  Jesus,  that 
it  shall  be,  not  the  apprehension  of  impend- 
ing evil,  but  the  expectancy  of  certain  and 
enduring  good. 

The  apostle  speaks  of  God  "  confirming 
these  Corintliians  unto  the  end."  Confirming 
them,  you  will  ask,  in  what  ?  The  reference 
is  to  the  fourth  verse,  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks, 
first,  of  the  producing  cause,  in  which  alone 
preparation  had  commenced  or  could  com- 
mence, even  the  "  grace  which  had  been  given 
through  Jesus  Christ;"  and  afterwards  of  the 
effect  which  had  been  produced  thereby — 
*'  that  they  were  enriched  in  all  utterance  and 
in  all  knowledge ;"  in  which  utterance,  being 
the  declaration  of  a  good  confession — and  in 
which  knowledge,  being  that  which  is  to  life 
eternal  —  he  desires  that  through  the  same 
grace,  and  by  the  same  power,  they  may  be 
confirmed.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
beginning  of  the  good  work  within  any  heart 
of  man  can  be  traceable  to  no  inferior  influ- 
ence ;  and  this  was  familiarly  known  to,  and 
repeatedly  declared  by,  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament.  *'  The  preparation  of  the  heart  in 
man,"  said  Solomon,  "  and  the  answer  of  the 
lips,  is  from  the  Lord."  "  O  Lord,"  declared 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  "  thou  wilt  ordain  peace 
for  us ;  thou  also  hast  wrought  all  our  works 
in  us."  And  in  an  appeal  equally  solemn, 
and  in  testimony  equally  explicit,  did  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  embody  the  result  of  his 
own  experience;  *'  O  Lord,  I  know  that  the 
way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it  is  not  in  man 
that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps."  The  fact, 
however,  thus  attested,  so  far  from  depriving 
man  of  all  motive  for  making  any  exertion 
towards  the  deliverance  of  his  own  soul  from 
the  bondage  of  the  fear  of  death,  and  from 
the  terror  of  judgment,  does,  in  fact,  supply 
the  strongest  conceivable  encouragement  j  for 


as  he  cannot  in  any  case  determine  that  the 
purpose  of  God  is  his  own  exclusion  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  is  he  bound  in 
every  case — at  least  if  he  deem  the  object  of 
sufficient  moment — to  make  the  trial ;  and  to 
make  the  trial  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity,  is  the 
sure  means  of  success.  How  can  any  tell 
whether  grace  has  been  given  unto  him  until 
he  exerts  himself  to  act  as  one  who  has  re- 
ceived grace  ?  How  can  any  tell  whether 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  has  been  communi- 
cated to  "  help  his  infirmities,  and  teach  him 
what  to  pray  for  as  he  ought,"  until  he  gives 
diligence  to  demean  himself  in  the  world 
according  to  the  tenour  of  his  own  prayers  ? 
To  find,  when  the  good  work  is  advancing, 
and  under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  we  are 
enabled  spiritually  to  discern  that  it  was  be- 
gun by  God — to  find  that,  when  we  thought 
we  were  toiling  painfully,  and  as  if  in  our  own 
strength,  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  it  was 
God  who  both  inspired  into  us  a  good  will, 
and  wrought  with  us  when  we  had  it, — this 
affords,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  assured 
pledge,  that  under  all  difficulties,  and  through 
every  discouragement,  the  work  of  God  shall 
be  carried  forward  to  its  completion,  and  that 
the  counsel  of  God  shall  be  accomplished  in  the 
entire  salvation  of  his  people,  "  an  entrance 
being  ministered  to  them  abundantly  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God."  It  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  at  all  seasons  and  especially 
at  this — -to  examine  and  try  ourselves,  whe- 
ther we  have  indeed  received  the  grace  of 
God  given  unto  us  in  Jesus  Christ ;  for  there 
are  those  who  receive  even  the  grace  of  God 
in  vain,  when  it  falls  upon  the  ear,  but  finds 
no  entrance  into  the  heart.  "  For  the  grace 
of  God,  that  bringeth  salvation,"  said  the 
Apostle,  "  hath  appeared  unto  all  men ;"  the 
sound  of  the  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises  of  the  Gospel  is  "  gone  out  into  all 
lands,  and  the  words  of  them  to  the  end  of 
the  world :"  but  it  is  not  whom  they  touch, 
but  whom  they  teach  ;  not  who  listen,  but 
who  learn.  The  effect  to  be  produced  is 
summed  up  by  the  Apostle  in  two  words  ;  in 
the  attainment,  first,  of  utterance,  and  then  of 
knowledge  ;  it  being  precisely  the  same  thing 
which  he  expresses  elsewhere  as  a  twofold 
test :  "  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  believe  in  thine  heart 
that  God  hath  raised  him  from  tiie  dead,  thou 
shalt  be  saved."  Is  there,  then,  in  ourselves 
the  evidence,  first,  of  utterance  ?  Do  we  not 
only  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  and 
associated  with  our  Christian  brethren,  wit- 
ness a  good  confession  ;  but  does  our  habi- 
tual tenour  of  conversation  carry  with  it  any 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  ?  Without  obtru- 
sive admonition  or  unauthorised  interference 
on  the  one  hand,  yet  without  sinful  compro- 
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mise  or  cowardly  evasion  on  the  other,  does 
"  that  which  proceedeth  out  of  our  mouth" 
tend,  in  the  main,  *'  to  the  edification  of  those 
who  hear  ?"  Is  it  contrary  to  the  vain  and 
wanton  babblings  of  those  who  are  wedded  to 
the  world  and  its  vanities;  and  who  dishonour, 
though  they  cannot  discredit  their  immor- 
tality, by  acting  on  the  base,  and  grovelling, 
and  debasing  maxim,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die  ?"  Are  we  increasing, 
or  striving  to  increase,  in  that  knowledge 
which  advances  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  grace,  —  which  combines  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  understanding  with  the  impres- 
sion of  the  heart — and  which  conduces  as 
necessarily  to  practice  as  cause  to  effect? 
For  there  is  a  spurious  though  specious  kind 
of  knowledge — a  mere  holyday  and  sunshine 
religion — which,  consisting  chiefly  in  an  at- 
tendance upon  outward  ordinances,  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  dominion  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world;  and  which  he  delights  to 
encourage,  because  they  who  are  contented 
with  it  are  blindly  deceived  into  their  own 
ruin,  and  carry  the  lie  which  beguiles 
them  in  their  right  hand.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  which  the  Apostle  speaks — the  know- 
ledge emanating  from  grace,  and  which  is 
but  another  name  for  true  religion — may  be 
identified  by  its  consistency.  It  is  not  the 
creatureof  circumstances,  nor  the  phantom  of 
localities  ;  it  may  spring  up  in  the  church, 
but  it  expands  into  the  world,  and  blossoms 
and  bears  fruit  there  :  it  is  not  dependent  on 
the  manner  or  the  degree  in  which  temporary 
excitement  is  administered ;  a  faithful  state- 
ment of  God's  truth  may  fan  it  into  a  flame, 
but  it  always  burns  steadily  and  equably,  with 
light  enough  to  guide,  if  not  to  gladden — to 
ripen  the  fruits  of  holiness,  if  not  to  draw 
out  the  most  rich  and  brilliant  tints  in  the 
flowers  of  peace  and  joy.  Such  knowledge, 
if  we  possess  it,  and  the  price  of  such 
wisdom,  is  far  above  rubies.  But  God 
only  can  confirm  us  unto  the  end.  "  He 
that  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin." 
And  why  ?  "  His  seed  remaineth  in  him. 
He  cannot  sin;"  he  cannot  continue  in  the 
sin  that  is  unto  dishonour,  or  commit  that 
which  is  unto  death,  because  he  is  born  of  God. 
"  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
hath  made  him  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death ;"  nor  can  he  be  in  danger  of  deviatinfj 
from  his  consistency  while  he  looks  for  "  every 
good  and  perfect  gift"  to  the  "  Father  of  light, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning;" — for  the  effacemcnt  of  all  his  sin, 
to  the  sole  atoning  blood  of  "  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever  ;"  for  the  grace  which  he  daily,  hourly, 
needs,  to  the  same  "  eternal  Spirit  by  whom 
Christ  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God," 


and  by  whom  we  offer  ourselves — not  indeed, 
like  our  Master,  unspotted  with  any  trans- 
gressions, but  at  least  purified  from  all — to 
God  through  Christ. 

The  whole,  then,  may  be  summed  up  in 
very  brief  compass.  God  first  gives  grace, 
and  then  continues  and  confirms  grace  given. 
Salvation,  from  first  to  last,  is  of  grace  alone  ; 
and  grace  is  given  when  asked,  though  the 
asking  is  itself  of  grace.  Now,  no  man  would 
presume  to  say,  "  I  cannot  ask," — no  man, 
at  least,  among  this  assembly  ;  for  his  pre- 
sence in  the  midst  of  us  would  itself  contra- 
dict his  words.  No  man  can  say,  therefore, 
"  I  have  not,  or  I  never  shall  have,  grace." 
Practically,  there  is  no  discouragement  what- 
ever to  the  efforts  of  man,  because  the  work 
is  of  God ;  and  all  the  stirring  exhortations 
of  the  Gospel  are  addresses  to  those  who 
have  the  power  to  comply.  ''  Repent,  and 
be  converted,"  said  St.  Peter  to  the  multi- 
tudes, who  but  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
clamorous  for  Messiah's  innocent  blood,  while 
yet  he  knew  that  God  alone  could  "  give 
them  repentance  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  truth  ;"  and  of  this  we  entertain  no 
vestige  of  a  doubt,  that  whoever  will  cast 
himself  upon  God  at  the  beginning,  God  will 
*'  confirm  him  unto  the  end." 

III.  It  only  remains  that  we  consider,  in 
the  last  place,  the  consequence  of  being  thus 
prepared  by  grace  and  confirmed  of  God 
unto  the  end :  viz.  that  we  shall  be  found 
blameless  in  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
this  word  blameless  is  a  term  of  special  im- 
portance and  vital  interest  to  the  subject.  It 
does  not,  as  might  at  first  sight  appear,  de- 
note stainless,  spotless,  undefiled  —  terms 
which,  being  applied  to  Messiah  himself, 
might  be,  in  a  secondary  and  vicarious 
sense,  predicated  of  his  substitutes ;  it  de- 
notes, rather,  persons  without  charge  or  accu- 
sation—  persons  against  whom  no  indictment 
has  been  found,  or,  having  been  preferred, 
is  cancelled  and  abolished.  The  term  is 
strictly  a  forensic  term,  applicable  to  the 
trial  of  the  soul  in  the  high  court  of  heaven, 
and  by  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  and  in  presence 
of  the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and 
before  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect. 
Majestic  and  magnificent  beyond  all  utter- 
ance or  conception  is  the  spectacle  which 
this  single  word  suggests  :  a  spectacle  the 
outline  of  which  must  be  filled  up  by  con- 
science for  ourselves,  in  silence  and  in  solitude. 
This  much,  however,  we  know,  that  when  the 
Judge  shall  descend  upon  his  throne  of  in- 
tolerable brightness,  and  be  encompassed  with 
the  armies  of  heaven  on  every  side,  the  judg- 
ment will  be  set,  the  books  opened,  and  all 
cited  to  that  tribunal  who  have  ever  breathed 
on  earth, — the  dead  who  are  alive  to  God;  the 
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living,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, — all  shall 
be  summoned,  all  arraigned :  none  can  go 
from  the  Spirit,  none  can  flee  from  the  pre- 
sence of  God  ;  *'  every  work  shall  be  brought 
into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whe- 
ther it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil."  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  those  against  whom  no 
indictment  is  preferred  —  those  concerning 
whom  proclamation  is  made  for  an  accuser, 
"  Who  is  he  that  condemneth?"  but  none  is 
found  ?  For  is  it  not  Christ  that  died  ?  Will 
their  crimes  and  errors  be  published  in  the 
audience  of  Universal  Intelb'gence  to  all  that 
are  in  heaven,  and  all  that  are  in  earth,  and  all 
that  are  under  the  earth  ?  If  they  be,  doubtless 
those  happy  spirits,  discharged  of  all  fear, 
will  welcome  a  humiliation  which  shall  so 
enhance  and  magnify  their  Master's  glory  — 
shall  so  display  the  "  riches  of  the  glory  of 
his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted 
in  the  Beloved."  There  will  be  no  diminution 
of  the  transport  with  which,  notwithstand- 
ing their  own  overwhelming  consciousness  of 
demerit,  they  will  hear  the  welcome  words, 
*'  Come,  ye  blessed  of  ray  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  And  here  it  is 
at  least  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  solemn  day  the 
people  of  the  Lord  are  represented  as  asto- 
nished and  confounded,  not  at  the  dark  and 
unexpected  display  of  their  own  multiplied 
and  manifold  demerits,  but  at  the  estimate 
which  is  fixed  by  their  omniscient  Judge 
upon  their  imperfect  services.  "  Lord,"  they 
will  ask,  *'  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungred, 
and  gave  thee  meat;  when  saw  we  thee  thirsty, 
and  gave  thee  drink ;  when  saw  we  thee 
naked,  and  clothed  thee  ;  sick,  and  we  visited 
thee ;  in  prison,  and  we  came  unto  thee  ?" 
This  narration  would  almost  seem  to  intimate 
that  the  cancelling  of  the  indictment  will  be 
the  oblivion  of  the  sin ;  and  that  those  who 
enter  into  glory  will  be  as  much  humbled  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  alloy  and  imperfec- 
tion adhering  even  to  their  good  works,  as 
by  the  display  of  their  transgressions  in  the 
sight  of  angels  and  of  men.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  result  is  the  same.  Whatever 
may  be  the  discoveries  of  the  last  day,  or  to 
whomsoever  made,  of  one  thing  we  are  cer- 
tain, beyond  all  fear  of  a  contingency,  and 
beyond  all  shadow  of  a  doubt — "  there  is 
no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus."  It  is  fixed,  it  is  declared — the  power 
of  God  will  accomplish  what  his  faithfulness 
has  proclaimed.  They  shall  be  found  blame- 
less. Once  "  entered  into  the  rest  that  re- 
maineth  for  the  people  of  God,"  no  remem- 
brances of  past  and  pardoned  sins  shall  haunt 
or  molest  them  there.  The  day  of  Christ 
shall  be  the   first  of  a  bright  and  blessed 


eternity,  which  knows  no  want,  and  whicl 
dreads  no  change ;  in  which  they  shall  b 
made  like  him,  and  see  him  as  he  is.  Hi 
advent  into  their  hearts  was  the  first  day  o 
grace.  His  advent  to  judge  will  be  the  firs 
of  perfect  glory.  And  of  all  this  they  hav 
an  unfailing  pledge  in  the  words  of  the  apostle 
"  God  is  faithful,  who  hath  called  you  unt 
the  fellowship  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  ou 
Lord." 

In  one  sense,  brethren,  we  are  all  waiting 
and  waiting  daily,  for  the  coming  or  mani 
festation  of  our  Lord.  He  who  flatters  him 
self  that  "  he  shall  not  surely  die,"  dares  no 
presume  that  he  shall  certainly  live ;  and  o 
all  states  that  can  be  conceived — life  beiu] 
confessedly  most  precarious  and  insecure— 
assuredly  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  de 
plorable,  is  that  which  is  a  state  of  expect 
ancy,  but  not  of  preparation;  a  state  in  whicl 
the  eyes  indeed  are  open,  but  the  heart  stil 
continues  cold  and  callous  ;  and  the  issue  o 
which  must  be  the  blame  of  man  without  th 
blood  of  Christ ;  an  indictment  in  the  cour 
of  heaven  without  a  defence ;  an  accuser  i] 
Satan,  nay,  in  our  own  consciences,  withou 
an  advocate  in  Christ ;  and  therefore  a  judg 
ment  without  an  intercessor,  and  a  condemna 
tion  without  an  appeal.  O  what  can  be  con 
ceived  more  hopeless,  more  deplorable,  mon 
to  be  deprecated  and  shunned  !  and  yet  i 
must  be  at  this  moment  the  state  of  eacl 
among  ourselves  who  cannot  say,  and  cal 
his  own  conscience  to  witness  to  the  truth 
as  in  the  presence  of  God  himself,  "  I  am,  t( 
the  utmost  of  my  power  and  knowledge,  pre 
paring  for  eternity.  I  am  working  out  m^ 
salvation.  I  know  that  I  must  die ;  and  there 
fore  I  am  laying  up  a  good  foundation  agains 
the  time  to  come,  that  I  may  lay  hold  on  eter- 
nal life.  I  know  I  must  be  judged.  I  an 
preparing  to  produce  a  cause  to  the  Lord 
and  bring  forth  strong  reasons  to  the  God  o: 
Jacob :  a  cause  which  even  he  will  decide  ir 
my  behalf;  strong  reasons  why  he  shoulc 
not  deal  with  me  after  my  sins,  and  reward 
me  according  to  mine  iniquities." 

Now,  everyone,  brethren,  whose  experience 
of  himself  cannot  be  thus  described  ;  everj 
one  who  is  as  regardless  of  vital  religion  as 
if  it  were  an  airy  nothing  or  an  empty  name, 
neglecting  it  in  every  place  except  the  church, 
and  at  every  time  except  the  Sabbath  —  O 
how  can  such  an  one  be  prepared  for  that 
manifestation  of  the  Saviour,  which  may  come 
upon  him  in  an  instant — just  as  the  stripping 
off  this  fleshly  garment ;  the  rending  of  the 
thin  and  subtle  curtain  which  interposes 
between  man  and  his  last  home  ;  the  scatter- 
ing that  screen  of  cloud,  which  will  be  dis- 
persed by  a  breath;  and  the  mortal — immortai 
then — is  placed  face  to  face  with  God  !     Lei 
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avery  one  ask  himself,  therefore,  as  he  is 
warned  to  do  by  the  solemnities  of  this  day, 
and  will  incur  a  fearful  responsibility  in  not 
doing,  "  And  am  I  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
my  Lord  ?  Do  I  remember  that  it  may  be 
sudden  ?  Do  I  consider  that  it  may  be  im- 
mediate ?  Have  I  by  grace  given  myself  to 
God  ?  Has  He  begun  a  good  work  in  me  ? 
Am  I  looking  to  Flim  alone  to  continue  and 
to  confirm  it  ?  Is  the  indictment  cancelled 
which  Satan  would  have  preferred  against 
meat  the  bar  of  judgment?  Is  the  record 
of  my  offences  effaced  from  it  by  the  atoning 
blood  of  Christ?  Have  I  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
himself  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  a  pro- 
pitiation for  my  sins  ?  Do  I  stand  here,  in 
God's  earthly  presence,  a  believer  in  his  Son? 
Should  1  stand  before  Him  in  that  character, 
if  this  night  I  were  to  step  across  the  grave 
into  eternity — for  it  is  but  a  step  ?"  Brethren, 
these  questions  are  too  often  lightly  heard 
and  speedily  forgotten  ;  but  O  do  not  now 
add  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  warnings 
already  heard  in  vain,  and  which  will  be 
remembered  only  to  criminate  and  condemn ! 
Go  hence,  and  reflect ;  and  reflection  will 
bring  after  it  prayer  or  praise  :  and  if  it  be 
praise,  the  indictment  is  already  cancelled; 
and  if  it  be  prayer,  the  accusation  shall  not 
stand.  Angels  look  down  in  transport,  and 
Satan  flies  discomfited  from  the  field,  while  it 
can  be  said  of  any,  as  I  trust  it  will  be  said 
of  some  this  day,  "  Behold,  he  prayeth  !" — O, 
then,  begin  the  Church's  year  with  prayer ; 
you  will  surely  close  it  with  praise,  whether 
numbered  with  the  Church  on  earth,  or 
gathered  into  the  Church  in  heaven. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  BROTHER'S 
EXAMPLE.* 

Of  all  the  several  relations  which  bind  the  human 
family  in  coi'ds  of  sympathy,  there  is  none  which 
gives  such  influence  to  example,  or  which  so  renders 
character  infectious,  as  that  which  links  sister  to 
sister,  and  brother  to  brother. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  He  whose  great  design 
it  was  to  cast  us  in  the  mould  of  his  own  all-perfect 
pattern ;  that  lie  who  was  manifested  that  we,  by  the 
vision  of  his  glory,  might  be  changed  into  the  same 
image  ;  that  he  who  was  sent  to  draw  us  by  the  cords 
of  men,  and  to  save  us  by  the  power  of  sympathy, — 
that  he  became  the  First-born  among  many  brethren  ; 
that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  call  his  people  by  that 
endearing  title,  or  to  acknowledge  them  in  that  rela- 
tion, while  entering  into  his  glory.  "  Go  to  my  bre- 
thren, and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father 
and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God." 

Allow  that  the  ties  which  bind  husband  to  wife 
and  wife  to  husband,  parent  to  child  and  child  to 
parent,  are  still  nearer  and  dearer  than  the  ties  of 

•  From  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Woodward,  A.M.,  Rector 
of  Fethard.    8vo.    Duncan,  1838. 


brethren.  Still,  the  peculiar  tenderness  of  those  rela- 
tions proceeds  rather  from  contrariety,  than  sameness. 
It  is  the  result  of  interchanges,  and  reciprocations, 
and  endearments,  arising,  not  from  the  similarity  of 
the  parties,  but  from  their  mutual  adaptation  to  supply 
each  what  the  other  wants  and  is  formed  to  love. 
The  one  blessed  in  giving,  the  other  in  receiving. 
The  one  privileged  to  protect,  the  other  grateful  for 
protection.  The  one  affection  ascending,  like  the 
love  of  man  towards  God;  the  other  descending,  like 
the  love  of  God  towards  man.  Uut  the  bands  of 
brotherhood  are,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  the  bands  of 
sympathy.  Those  who  stand  in  tnis  relation  are 
formed  of  the  same  materials,  shoot  from  the  same 
stock,  and  grow  like  contiguous  plants  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  sunshine  and  the  same  showers. 
Hence  the  instinctive  and  habitual  tendency  of  bro- 
thers to  compare  themselves  with  brothers,  as  those 
whose  opportunities,  whose  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, and,  consequently,  whose  responsibilities  and 
duties,  are  identical  with  their  own.  And  hence  I 
do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  eldest  brother  of  a 
family  is  in  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in 
which  an  accountable  being  can  be  placed. 

There  is,  in  the  course  of  nature,  a  disparity  of  age 
and  circumstances  between  child  and  parent  unfa- 
vourable to  the  force  of  example.  Young  persons 
often  feel,  that  a  father  and  a  mother  have  so  long 
ceased  to  be  what  they  are,  that,  however  indulgent, 
they  cannot  make  due  allowance  for  the  frailties  and 
temptations  of  the  young.  They  are  impressed  with 
the  idea,  that  fashions  are  changing,  and  new  habits 
introducing,  everyday;  and  suspect  that  their  parents 
require  of  them  things  suitable  rather  to  bygone 
times,  than  to  the  present  condition  of  the  world. 
They  reverence,  perhaps,  their  parents'  judgment  in 
higher  matters  and  on  abstract  cases ;  but  they  fear 
to  trust  themselves  in  lighter  concerns  to  such  anti- 
quated guides.  And  these  very  details  and  trifles, 
endlessly  multiplied,  and  ceaselessly  recurring,  are 
the  life  and  soul  of  that  which  goes  to  form  the  taste 
and  the  character  in  youth.  It  is  this  which  renders 
the  influence  of  the  elder  brother,  or  elder  sister, 
(but,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  shall  speak  only  of  one  sex,) 
of  such  unspeakable  importance.  Raised  sufficiently 
above  his  juniors,  in  point  of  age,  to  command  respect, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  enough  of  their  contemporary 
to  be  but  a  step  before  them  on  the  road  of  life ;  he 
stands  precisely  in  the  relative  position  best  calcu- 
lated to  make  impression,  and  to  act  with  influence 
on  the  mind.  His  superiority  is  just  of  the  kind 
which  calls  forth  admiration  :  for  it  is  in  matters  near 
enough  to  attract — to  touch  the  springs  of  emulation, 
and  excite  the  movements  of  ambition.  Engaged  in 
the  same  pur^juits  as  his  younger  brothers,  yet  always 
advanced  before  them ;  taking  the  lead  in  all  their 
sports  and  studies ;  raised  to  the  rank  of  schoolboy 
when  they  are  children,  and  of  collegian,  when  they 
are  schoolboys ; — they  feel  a  contrast,  and  are  sensible 
of  an  inferiority,  which  the  remoter  relation  of  the 
parent  is  too  vague  and  distant  to  bring  with  lively 
impression  to  the  mind. 

Thus  powerful,  and  almost  resistless,  is  the  moral 
influence  of  an  elder  brother.  And  when  this  mighty 
engine  takes  a  wrong  direction,  when  it  becomes  an 
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instrument  of  mischief,  no  calculation  can  come  up  to 
the  amount  of  evil  which  it  produces.  In  the  day  of 
eternity,  and  not  till  then,  it  will  be  known  how  many 
souls  have  fallen  by  a  brother's  hand ;  how  many 
plants,  that  a  father's  anxious  cares  have  planted  and 
a  mother's  tears  have  watered,  have  been  uprooted, 
and  cast  as  withered  branches  on  the  ground,  by  the 
bad  example,  and  by  the  filthy  conversation,  of  those 
whom  God  and  nature  had  placed  in  this  most  delicate 
and  honourable  of  all  trusts.  But  bad  brothers  care 
for  none  of  these  things.  Like  "  Cain,  who  was  of 
that  wicked  one,  and  slew  his  brother,"  their  daily 
task  is  to  murder  innocents,  and  to  offend  those  little 
ones,  whose  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  God ! 
This  is  strong  language,  but  can  I  overcharge  the 
picture  ?  For  can  any  guilt,  or  any  cruelty,  exceed 
the  deliberate  contamination  of  the  young ;  of  those 
who  in  an  especial  manner  are  "  bone  of  our  bone, 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh?"  It  requires  but  small  ac- 
quaintance with  the  machinery  of  this  sinful  world, 
and  with  the  havoc  of  souls  which  this  moral  slaugh- 
ter-house exhibit*?,  to  know  how  many  families  are 
blighted,  how  many  parents'  fondest  hopes  are  blasted 
and  scattered  to  the  winds,  by  the  evil  influence  of 
elder  over  younger  children.  Thousands  and  ten 
thousands,  now  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  sin,  could 
trace  back  all  their  miseries  to  this  prolific  source. 
They  could  tell  how  the  seeds  of  ruin  were  first  laid 
in  the  lessons  which  they  learned  at  home.  They 
could  acquit  both  father  and  mother  of  the  charge, 
and  bear  witness  before  Heaven  that  they  were  free 
from  the  blood  of  their  souls.  They  could  testify  that 
at  a  parent's  knee  they  learned  an  infant's  prayer; 
that  from  a  parent's  lips  they  heard  the  invitations  of 
a  Saviour's  love ;  that  a  father  and  a  mother  ceased 
not  their  endeavours  day  and  night,  by  every  art  of 
endearment  and  soft  persuasion,  by  prayers  and  sup- 
plications now  registered  in  heaven,  to  win  their 
children's  hearts  to  God,  and  to  keep  them,  like  the 
apple  of  their  eye,  from  the  horrors  of  pollution  and 
from  the  defilements  of  the  world.  But  they  could 
tell,  alas !  how  all  these  labours  of  parental  love  were 
under-worked  and  counteracted  by  the  secret  and 
more  effective  influence  of  a  brother ;  how  all  the 
instructions  of  the  closet  were  defeated  by  the  living 
lessons  of  the  school-room  and  the  play-ground.  Ah  I 
this  is  no  fancied  picture  ;  it  is  sad  reality  and  pain- 
ful truth.  These  scenes  are  acted  every  day.  This 
work  of  ruin  is  now  going  on  in  many  families. 

But  let  us  briefly  trace  its  progress,  that  if  the 
description  should  reach  the  ears  of  any  who  are 
parties  concerned,  they  may  start  back  with  horror 
from  the  view;  that  it  may  say,  "  Thou  art  the  man  ;" 
that  it  may  convince  them  of  their  sin,  and  lead 
them  to  compassionate  their  own  souls,  and  the  souls 
whom  they  are  destroying. 

Take  a  child,  like  that  whom  our  blessed  Saviour 
placed  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  saying,  "  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven" — a  child  who  has  grown  in 
early  grace,  and  never  strayed  from  that  "  first  com- 
mandment with  promise,"  which  is  the  seed  of  every 
blessing,  the  dawn  of  every  grace  and  every  virtue  in 
the  soul ;  contemplate  such  an  opening  flower  of 
paradise,  and  then  estimate,  if  you  can,  the  awful 
guilt  of  him  who  implants  in  the  bosom  of  this  child 


the  first  suspicion  that  his  parents  are  not  so  perfect 
or  so  infallible  as,  in  his  happy  simplicity,  he  had 
thought  them.  This,  then,  I  believe,  is  the  com- 
mencing link  of  that  chain  of  death  by  which  a  soul  is 
drawn  from  the  guide  of  its  youth  and  from  the  cove- 
nant of  its  God.  Like  him  who  thus  addressed  the 
woman,  **  Yea,  hath  God  said  ye  shall  not  eat  of  every 
tree  of  the  garden?"  the  elder  brother  suggests  the 
doubt,  unknown  before,  that  a  mother's  scruples  may 
be  too  precise,  that  a  father's  strictness  may  be  over- 
strained. But  it  is  not  so  much  by  what  is  said  to, 
as  by  what  is  said  in  presence  of  a  child,  that  his 
mind  is  biassed  and  his  heart  corrupted.  It  is  the 
murmur  amongst  his  seniors,  that  their  liberty  is 
needlessly  curtailed,  and  that  they  are  denied  the  fair 
indulgences  of  youth ;  it  is  the  half-smothered  laugh 
at  a  father's  peculiarities  and  frailties ;  the  insinua- 
tions that  it  is  unmanly  to  receive  the  caresses  of 
a  mother's  tenderness;  it  is  the  sly  jest  at  the  expense 
of  modesty  and  purity  ;  the  blasphemy  scarce  uttered 
for  fear  that  the  wind  might  waft  it  to  a  father's  ears ; 
it  is  the  avowed  intention  of  sinning  with  a  still 
higher  hand  when  boyhood  passes  into  manhood; 
it  is  the  unblushing  boast,  and  the  disgusting  details, 
of  profligacies  actually  committed,  or  pretended  to 
have  been  committed : — these  are  the  steps  by  which 
a  brother  advances  to  the  full  accomplishment  of 
a  brother's  ruin,  and  destroys  the  fairest  blossoms 
which  the  soul  in  its  morning  prime  can  yield.  A 
child  listens  to  these  filthy  communications.  To  him 
they  have  the  excitement  of  new  thoughts,  the  fresh- 
ness of  new  conceptions.  He  hears  with  wonder,  he 
is  filled  with  admiration  of  the  speaker.  He  knows 
not  the  nature  of  the  process ;  but  a  process  his  mind 
and  his  whole  soul  are  undergoing.  There  is  a  some- 
thing now  which  checks  the  delightful  freedom,  which 
damps  the  joyousness  and  lightness  of  heart  with  which 
he  ran  into  the  embraces  of  his  parents.  The  shy- 
ness of  conscious  guilt,  the  self-reproaches  of  ingra- 
titude, cast  a  gloom  upon  his  countenance,  and  he  is 
no  longer  what  he  was.  Nor  is  the  jealousy  of  paren- 
tal fondness  slow  to  discern  the  change.  Suspicions 
may  indeed  be  rejected  for  a  time,  as  too  painful  to 
be  endured.  But  their  assaults  cannot  long  be  par- 
ried. The  case  becomes  too  clear.  Conviction  comes 
home  to  the  parent's  heart,  that  he  has  lost  his  child — 
that  he  has,  at  least,  lost  all  comfort  in  him.  I  need 
say  no  more.  Fathers  and  mothers,  who  have  expe- 
rienced this  sorest,  perhaps,  of  all  trials,  alone  can 
tell  its  bitterness.  Disappointed  in  their  elder  child- 
ren, they  have  looked  for,  and  hitherto  had  found, 
compensation  in  the  younger.  But  the  sad  discovery 
is  made,  that  the  infection  is  descending.  The  heart- 
sickening  process  has  commenced  in  the  quarter  where 
they  were  least  prepared.  And  they  are,  in  a  fresh 
and  aggravated  instance,  again  to  feel  "  how  sharper 
than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  have  a  thankless  child." 
Now,  I  hesitate  not  to  aftirm,  that  if  there  be  a  posi- 
tion in  which  a  human  being  can  stand  doubly  hateful 
in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is  that  of  a  young  person 
blighting  those  tender  plants  which  it  was  his  own 
parents'  fondest  care  to  nourish.  Let  such  beware, 
lest  it  end  at  last  in  bitter  regrets  where  all  regrets 
are  vain.  Let  them,  while  they  have  time,  take  the 
lawful  warning  of  him  who  in  hell  pleaded  with  fruit- 
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less  supplication  for  his  five  brethren:  not  that  he 
cared  lor  their  souls;  but  because  he  dreaded  their 
upbraidings  for  the  fatal  influence  of  his  example,  as 
the  most  intolerable  of  the  pains  which  he  was  doomed 
to  sulier  in  that  place  of  torment. 

Is  there,  then,  no  reverse  to  this  revolting  picture  ? 
A  cs.  Blessed  be  God,  there  are  instances,  and  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  of  elder  brothers  who 
have  fulfilled,  and  are  still  fulfilling,  their  sacred  and 
important  duties.  Nor  is  there  a  plant  in  the  garden 
of  the  Lord  which  brings  forth  fruit  more  pleasant 
to  the  eye  of  God  or  man,  than  a  son  who  thus  maketh 
a  glad  father,  and  causeth  his  mother's  heart  to  sing 
for  joy.  Like  another  John  the  Baptist,  his  delightful 
task  is  to  turn  the  hearts  of  his  parents  to  their  child- 
ren, and  the  hearts  of  those  children  to  the  Lord 
their  God.  Or  rather,  like  that  Saviour  in  whose 
steps  he  treads,  like  that  Mediator  by  whom  it  pleased 
the  Father  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself,  he 
brings  down  and  softens  the  authority  of  the  parent 
in  the  familiar  and  equal  character  of  the  brother ; 
while,  as  the  first-born  and  representative  of  his 
brethren,  he  offers  the  continual  sacrifice  of  filial 
piety,  obedience,  and  love. 

Oh !  if  I  address  any  who  stand  in  that  high,  that 
amiable,  that  Christ-like  position,  I  would  say,  Perse- 
vere, and  your  reward  will  be  great  in  heaven.  Per- 
severe, and  you  will  shine  amongst  those  celestial 
stars  who  have  turned  many  to  righteousness.  Per- 
severe, and  Joseph's  dream  will  be  more  than  a  dream 
to  you.  In  "  the  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss," 
and  in  the  open  daylight  of  eternity,  your  father  and 
mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  will  present  them- 
selves before  you,  and  say,  "  It  was  you,  as  God's 
chosen  instrument,  who  brought  us  to  this  state  of 
blessedness ;  it  was  you  who  kept  us  from  being  scat- 
tered on  life's  tempestuous  ocean,  and  landed  us  all,  at 
last,  a  family  in  heaven." 


tlT]^!  Cabinet. 

Literal  Interpretation  of  the  Account  of 
Man's  Fall.  —  "  By  one  man's  disobedience  many 
were  made  sinners."  It  had  been  unnecessary  to 
give  a  caution  respecting  the  right  interpretation  of 
these  words,  but  for  the  perverse  ingenuity  which  has 
sometimes  been  exercised  in  explaining  away  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  fall  of  man.  It  would  seem 
as  if  Satan,  the  primary  author  of  the  mischief,  not 
satisfied  with  having  "  brought  death  into  the  world, 
and  all  our  woe,"  would  aggravate  the  damage  he  has 
wrought  by  impairing  the  belief  of  mankind  in  God's 
record  of  that  transaction.  There  is  no  principle 
upon  which  we  can  be  warranted  in  supposing  this  to 
be  any  other  than  a  literal  account.  Once  admit  the 
notion  of  an  allegory,  and  you  open  wide  the  door  for 
the  most  lax  interpretation  not  only  of  this,  but  of 
many  other  parts  of  Scripture  where  the  account  is  at 
all  mysterious,  at  all  removed  from  an  ordinary  occur- 
rence. Doubt  the  fact  that  Adam  was  tempted  by  a 
serpent-tempter  in  the  plain  sense  of  the  words;  doubt 
that  his  guilt  consisted  in  plucking  an  apple  from  a 
common  tree — common  in  its  physiology,  however 
uncommon  in  its  properties;  doubt  that  in  plucking 
this  fruit  he  rendered  himself  as  guilty  as  some  theo- 
logians, or  even  the  Scripture  itself  represents  him  to 
have  thereby  become ; —  doubt,  I  say,  all  or  some  of 
these  points,  and  you  have  opened  a  gap  whereat  the 
father  of  lies  may  introduce  his  most  potent  enginery, 


and  sap  the  foundations  of  your  faith,  and  take  captive 
at  his  will  every  remnant  of  hope  that  lights  now, 
with  however  glimmering  a  radiance,  the  path  that 
lies  between  the  grave  and  immortality.  We  can 
understand  nothing  else  when  we  read  of  "  one  man's 
disobedience"  than  the  fact  recorded  in  the  simple 
narrative  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  God,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  his  allegiance,  did  prohibit  the 
first  man  who  ever  trod  the  soil  of  earth  from  the  use 
of  one  tree  that  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  garden; 
that  he  listened  to  temptation;  that  he  ate  of  forbid- 
den fruit;  and  in  so  doing  sinned  against  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  world.  The  thing 
he  did  was  therefore  evil,  because  it  was  forbidden. 
To  have  stripped  every  other  tree  in  paradise  of 
every  fruit  that  grew  thereon,  could  it  have  been 
necessary  in  order  to  supply  his  natural  wants,  had 
brought  upon  him  no  sin:  but  to  rob  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  only  one  of  its  fruits,  had  in  it,  not  a 
fictitious,  but  a  substantial  guilt;  because  that  tree 
stood  within  an  enclosure  which  the  authority  of  the 
divine  Sovereign  had  placed  around  it.  Now,  St. 
Paul  reveals  a  truth,  connected  with  this  act  of  rebel- 
lion, which  all  the  writings  of  philosophers  never 
taught, — the  vieritorious  imputation  of  Adam^s  guilt  to 
all  his  posterity.  The  writings  of  Moses  himself, 
though  they  narrate  the  act  whereby  Adam  sinned, 
and  tell  that  his  sin  was  punished  with  death,  yet, 
on  the  above  point  they  disclose  nothing.  That  all 
his  race  are  implicated  in  his  offence,  is  a  revelation 
for  which  we  are  exclusively  indebted  to  the  Gospel, 
and  particularly  to  the  above  passage  of  St.  Paul's 
argument.  We  find  it  recognised,  and  in  this  sense 
taught,  in  various  other  places;  but  no  where  with  the 
doctrinal  precision  and  measurement  of  this  passage  : 
**  As  by  tlie  disobedience  of  one  man  many  were 
made  sinners," — Adam  being  in  that  covenant  con- 
sidered, not  as  a  single  person,  but  as  the  represen- 
tative of  his  race, — **  so,  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
many  be  made  righteous," — Christ,  in  his  death, 
sufiering,  not  as  a  private  person,  but  as  the  sponsor 
or  surety  of  his  Church.  The  expression  "  many" 
in  each  clause  of  the  antithesis  is  not  a  partial, 
but  a  universal  phrase;  "many"  being  spoken  of  to 
strengthen  the  contrast  between  them  and  "  one."  "  As 
by  one  man's  disobedience"  the  many, — the  great  mass, 
that  is,  all — were  constituted  sinners, — "  so,"  in  like 
analogy,  and  coextensively,  shall  the  many,  by  a  judi- 
cial act  of  grace,  be  constituted  "righteousness."  — 
Rev.  Robert  Eden. 


HYMN  FOR  ADVENT. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
towards  men." — Lul:e,  ii.  14. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

"  Glory  to  God!"  the  Church's  song. 

Triumphant  now  pours  wide  along 

Her  place  of  earthly  rest; 

Her  hymn  of  Advent  is  begun. 

From  the  uprising  of  the  sun 

To  the  far  west ! 

From  the  cold  regions  of  the  north, 

Where  long  she  hath  her  cords  stretch'd  forth,* 

To  where  the  heathen  see 
The  dawning  light  their  nations  bless. 
And  springing  in  the  wilderness 
The  shittah-tree !  f 

"  Peace  upon  earth !"  thus  spake  the  Lord 
By  angel -voices, — spread  the  word 

•  Is.  Uv.  2.  t  Is.  xli.  19. 
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Where  troubled  waters  roll — 
Let  every  storm  of  passion  cease; 
Peace  to  the  weary  spirit !  peace 

To  every  soul ! 

Good  will  towards  men  !  the  joyful  earth 
Regains  the  Eden  of  her  birth, 

The  inheritance  of  heaven : 
No  more  her  tribes  in  darkness  mourn, 
For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born, 

A  Son  is  given !  *  M.  A.  S.  Barber. 


SLEEPING  IN  JESUS.f 

Asleep  in  Jesus !  blessed  sleep  ! 
From  which  none  ever  wakes  to  weep ; 
A  calm  and  undisturb'd  repose, 
Unbroken  by  the  last  of  foes. 

Asleep  in  Jesus  !     O  how  sweet 
To  be  for  such  a  slumber  meet ; 
With  holy  confidence  to  sing 
That  death  has  lost  his  venom'd  sting ! 

Asleep  in  Jesus !  peaceful  rest ! 
Whose  waking  is  supremely  blest ; 
No  fear,  no  wo,  shall  dim  that  hour 
That  manifests  the  Saviour's  power. 

Asleep  in  Jesus!  O  for  me 
May  such  a  blissful  refuge  be ; 
Securely  shall  my  ashes  lie, 
Waiting  the  summons  from  on  high. 

Asleep  in  Jesus !  time  nor  space 
Debars  this  precious  "  hiding-place ;" 
On  Indian  plains,  or  Lapland  snows, 
Believers  find  the  same  repose. 

Asleep  in  Jesus !  far  from  thee 
Thy  kindred  and  their  graves  may  be ; 
But  thine  is  still  a  blessed  sleep. 
From  which  none  ever  wakes  to  weep. 


Bishop  Jolly. — This  venerable  prelate,  the  father 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  died  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  particulars  of  his  death  are  deeply  interesting. 
He  was  reading,  the  night  before,  a  beautiful  old  book 
called  Disce  Mori,  Leani  to  Die,X  whicli  he  was  very 
anxious  to  finish.  He  continued  reading  till  a  late 
hour,  when  he  dismissed  his  servant.  In  the  morning 
he  was  found  not  only  dead,  but  actually  laid  out  for 
bm-ial  by  himself.  He  had  closed  his  eyes  with  his 
own  hand,  had  drawn  a  napkin  over  his  face,  and 
folded  his  arms  over  his  breast  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
to  show  the  faith  in  which  he  died.  Thus  closed  a 
life  of  primitive  simplicity,  piety,  and  self-denial, 
worthy  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  Church.  —  Watchman. 

St.  Anthony  and  the  Cobeleu. — We  read  a 
pretty  story  of  St.  Anthony,  who,  being  in  the  wilder- 
ness, led  there  a  very  hard  and  strait  life,  insomuch 
that  none  at  that  time  did  the  like  ;  to  whom  came  a 
voice  from  heaven,  saying,  "  Anthony,  thou  art  not  so 
perfect  as  is  a  cobbler  that  dwelleth  at  Alexandria." 
Anthony,  hearing  this,  rose  up  forthwith,  and  took  his 
stafi",  and  went  till  he  came  to  Alexandria,  where  he 

♦  Is.  Ix.  6. 

+  From  "  The  Ametliyst." 

I  A  new  edition  of  this  work  has  lately  been  published  by 
Mr.  Buins,  17  Portnian  Street. 


found  the  cobbler.  The  cobbler  was  astonished  to 
see  so  reverend  a  father  come  to  his  house.  Then 
Anthony  said  unto  him,  "  Come,  and  tell  me  thy 
whole  conversation,  and  how  thou  spendest  thy  time." 
"  Sir,"  said  the  cobbler,  "  as  for  me,  good  works  have 
I  none  ;  for  my  life  is  but  simple  and  slender.  I  am 
but  a  poor  cobbler.  In  the  morning,  when  I  rise,  I 
pray  for  the  whole  city  wherein  I  dwell,  especially  for 
all  such  neighbours  and  poor  friends  as  I  have ;  after, 
I  set  me  at  my  labour,  where  I  spend  the  wliole  day  in 
getting  my  living ;  and  I  keep  me  from  all  falsehood, 
for  I  hate  nothing  so  mucli  as  I  do  deceitfulness  ; 
wherefore,  when  I  make  to  any  man  a  promise,  I  keep 
it  and  perform  it  truly.  And  thus  I  spend  my  time 
poorly  with  my  wife  and  children,  whom  I  teach  and 
instruct,  as  far  as  my  wit  will  serve  me,  to  fear  and 
dread  God.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  my  simple  life." 
In  this  story  you  see  how  God  loveth  those  that  fol- 
low their  vocation,  and  live  uprightly  without  any 
falsehood  in  their  dealing.  This  Anthony  was  a  great 
holy  man  ;  yet  this  cobbler  was  as  much  esteemed 
before  God  as  he. — Bp.  Latimer, 

Early  Education. — As  general  conclusions  from 
the  views  we  have  put  forward,  we  would  say,  that 
during  childhood  {i.  e.  until  the  eighth  year),  education 
should  have  for  its  main  object  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  qualities  ;  and  that,  during  the  same  period,  the 
intellect  will  be  pretty  fully  occupied  in  obtaining  such 
most  necessary  information  as  can  be  acquired  by  the 
uses  of  the  senses  without  much  formal  assistance ;  and 
therefore  that  schooling,  properly  so  called,  should  not 
be  commenced,  at  the  very  earliest,  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  sixth  year.  Until  then,  the  confinement 
of  a  school  is  injurious  to  the  bodily  health,  and  not 
required  for  the  mental  improvement  of  the  child.  In 
coming  to  these  conclusions,  we  may  appear  to  under- 
value those  useful  inventions  of  late  years — infant 
schools.  We  conceive,  however,  that  they  have  a 
specific  purpose,  and  that,  when  well  regulated,  they 
effect  that  purpose  usefully — viz.  to  take  charge  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  large  cities,  when  their  parents 
are  engaged  in  their  daily  labour,  and  unable  to  attend 
to  their  wants.  In  this  view,  their  value  is  inesti- 
mable ;  but  still  they  are  but  the  substitution  of  a  lesser 
for  a  greater  evil :  all  the  ties  of  social  affection,  of 
well-regulated  obedience,  and  of  mutual  co-operation, 
which  constitute  the  bonds  of  society,  are  learned  by 
the  infant  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  can  be  learned 
no  where  else ;  and  if  we  can  leave  it  in  the  care  of 
an  intelligent  mother,  and  in  the  society  of  its  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  we  should  not  send  it  to  an  infant 
school,  where  it  is  governed  by  and  associated  with 
strangers,  with  none  of  whom  it  is  likely  to  have 
natural  sympathies.  What  the  child  may  be  expected 
to  gain  specifically  in  these  schools,  beyond  mere 
protection,  can  only  be  regularity  of  habits — which  is 
certainly  of  great  importance,  but  not  so  great  as  to 
countervail  the  advantages  of  a  well-regulated  do- 
mestic circle.  For  the  reasons  we  have  advanced,  we 
conceive  that  infant  schools,  though  most  serviceable 
in  large  cities  for  the  poor,  are  totally  unfitted  for 
children  of  more  opulent  parents.  With  the  latter, 
the  system  might  be  characterised,  as  Dr.  Chalmers 
has  done  another  artificial  system,  as  "  a  taking  to 
pieces  of  the  actual  framework  of  society,  and  re- 
constructing it  in  a  new  way  or  on  new  principles  — 
which  is  altogether  fruitless  of  good,  and  often  fruit- 
ful of  the  sorest  evil,  both  to  tiie  happiness  and  virtue 
of  the  commonwealth." — Dis.  Evunson  and  Maunsell  on 
the  Management  and  Diseases  of  Children. 
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RELIGIOUS  CONVERSATION. 
By  Rev.  G.  Townsend,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Northallerton;  and  Prebendary  of  Durham. 

No.  I. 
Scarcely  any  subject  is  more  interesting 
than  the  manner  in  which  Christians  ought  to 
converse  with  Christians.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  Christians  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
disciples  who  were  going  to  Emmaus,  and  to 
converse  with  each  other  on  the  subject  of 
Christ's  providence,  of  Christ  and  his  history, 
of  redemption  and  immortality.  Is  it  not 
disgraceful  to  some  of  us,  who  believe  in  the 
great  doctrines  and  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
who  pride  ourselves  in  the  name  of  Christians, 
to  look  upon  our  habits,  to  reflect  upon  the 
customs  which  too  often  prevail  in  society, 
and  to  see  the  way  in  which  there  seems  to 
be  an  universal  conspiracy  among  us  to 
banish  from  our  conversation  every  thing 
which  is  grave,  religious,  or  serious ;  and  to 
study,  systematically  to  study,  to  be  as  frivo- 
lous, as  trifling,  and  as  unmeaning  as  pos- 
sible ?  Do  not  many,  many  persons,  even  when 
they  are  most  intimate  with  each  other,  and 
are  able,  therefore,  to  talk  upon  any  solemn 
subject  they  please,  too  often,  from  the  end 
of  one  year  to  another,  talk  only  when  they 
meet  as  the  moral  heathen  might  talk  ?  Do 
they  not  converse  with  each  other  as  if  there 
had  been  no  revelation  of  God's  will,  as  if 
there  was  no  other  object  upon  which  the 
thoughts  could  be  employed,  but  those  of 
time  and  sense?  as  if  religion,  instead  of 
being  a  personal  matter  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual was  interested,  was  only  a  professional 
matter,  in  which  the  sick,  the  dying,  the 
clergy,  were   alone   concerned?     Is  not  the 
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mass  of  all  conversation  too  often  foolish 
gossip,  lying  scandal,  unnecessary  amusement, 
silly  tale-bearing,  or  any  useless  topic  which 
destroys  time  and  drives  away  reflection? 
Among  Christians  these  things  ought  not  to 
be ;  we  are  all  well  acquainted  with  other 
subjects  which  God  has  revealed  to  us.  We 
all  have  another  world  to  live  in,  a  certain 
death  to  be  passed  over,  an  almighty  God  to 
meet,  an  immortal  soul  to  save  ;  and  we  ought, 
like  the  disciples  journeying  to  Emmaus, 
to  think  of  these  things,  and  sometimes  at 
least  to  dare  to  talk  about  them,  and  to 
elevate  ourselves  in  our  mutual  societies  by 
conversations  upon  those  topics  of  religion 
which  should  improve  our  tastes,  and  dwell 
on  the  understanding,  and  make  our  hearts 
burn  within  us  wuth  gratitude  to  God  for 
his  mercy;  and  with  hope,  and  faith,  and  love, 
to  Him  who  came  from  heaven  to  teach  us, 
and  then  died  to  save  us.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  we  may  most 
properly  and  usefully  introduce  those  subjects 
which  now  seem  to  be  so  universally  excluded 
from  the  conversation  of  the  most  intimate 
friends.  Doubtless  the  same  answer  arises  in 
the  minds  of  many,  which  has  repeatedly  been 
found  to  be  given  when  this  topic  has  been 
mentioned  in  private  societies — "  All  that  you 
say  is  true."  When  reasonable  persons,  who 
have  valued  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and 
have  yet  spoken  as  the  customs  of  society 
seemed  to  compel  them,  have  been  expostu- 
lated with,  to  mention  or  to  introduce  them, 
they  reply,  "  All  that  you  say  is  true ;  but  I 
am  at  a  loss  what  subject  to  speak  upon,  or 
how  or  at  what  times.  I  am  willing,  I  am 
most  anxious,  to  converse  with  my  friends  on 
more  serious  subjects  than  those  we  too  often 
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talk  upon,  but  I  know  not  what  to  say,  or  in 
what  manner  I  may  venture  to  do  so." 

I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  the  proper 
reply  to  this  common  mode  of  reasoning ; 
and  I  would  urge  upon  my  readers  to  make 
a  resolution  (and  to  pray  to  God  that  they 
may  keep  that  resolution)  that  they  will  en- 
deavour, with  sound  judgment  and  true  dis- 
cretion, to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  mere 
frivolous  and  foolish  conversation  ;  and  to 
converse,  whenever  an  opportunity  presents 
itself,  upon  those  more  useful  and  interesting 
subjects  which  make  our  hearts  burn  within 
us  as  we  travel  through  the  journey  of  life. 

The  present  paper  will  be  devoted  to  tlie 
subjects  of  religious  conversation.  The  sub- 
jects of  religious  conversation  may  be  said  to 
he  every  thing  which  relates  to  God  and 
creation,  to  Christ  and  to  redemption,  to  man 
and  his  destiny;  but  as  this  statement  may 
appear  to  be  too  general,  I  will  mention  but 
three  words,  under  which  are  included  every 
religious  subject  which  by  any  possibility  can 
be  made  the  topic  of  religious  conversation, 
imder  which  it  may  all  be  arranged,  and  by 
remembering  which  you  never  can  be  at  a 
loss  to  think  upon  something  which  may  be 
usefully  and  advantageously  introduced  as 
the  foundations  of  useful  discussion.  To 
any  one  who  will  but  remember  the  three 
words  I  will  now  point  out,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  subject  can  be  wanting  for  religious 
conversation.  They  are  these — the  evidences, 
the  facts,  and  the  doctrines  of  religion. 

The  evidences  of  reliQion  are — the  miracles 
which  have  been  accomplished  in  all  ages ;  the 
prophecies  which  have  been  spoken  at  various 
times  and  in  sundry  manners  —  prophecies 
which  have  already  heen  fulfilled,  such  as 
those  relating  to  the  empires  of  antiquity 
and  the  life  of  Christ — prophecies  which  are 
now  heing  fulfilled,  such  as  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews,  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
state  of  the  Holy  Land — prophecies  which 
remain  to  be  fulfilled,  such  as  the  conversion 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews,  the  destruction  of  the  world,  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  judgment- 
day.  In  addition  to  these  evidences,  there  is 
the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  wants  of 
mankind,  to  the  experience  of  the  heart,  and 
to  the  promoting  universal  happiness.  And 
not  only  so,  but  almost  every  object  in  nature, 
every  testimony  from  all  sources  of  inquiry, 
affords  some  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  religion,  some  evidence  of  the  government 
of  the  world  by  the  providence  of  God,  and 
affords  the  materials  for  religious  conversa- 
tion. 

From  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Provi- 
dence and  Christianity,  the  Christian  will  do 
well   to   consider   the  facts.     These  are  in- 


cluded in  the  two  great  sources  of  Interesting, 
useful,  elevating,  exhaustless  conversation, 
the  Bible  and  the  history  of  the  world.  How 
is  it  possible  that  there  can  ever  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  materials  for  the  most  delightful 
religious  conversation,  when  ten  thousand 
things  must  occur  in  common  life  to  remind 
every  one  of  the  circumstances  which  are 
related  in  the  Bible,  and  which  are  engrafted 
and  interwoven  in  the  history  of  all  nations 
who  have  ever  lived  upon  earth?  Even  the 
ground  on  which  we  tread  may  remind  us  of 
creation;  the  rounded  pebbles  in  the  common 
pathway  may  remind  us  of  the  deluge ;  the 
very  differences  of  languages  may  remind  us 
of  the  confusion  of  tongues  ;  the  story  of  the 
patriarchs,  of  the  actions  of  Moses,  of  the 
judges,  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  memory  when  the  founders  of  the 
kingdoms  of  any  nation  are  alluded  to ;  and 
not  a  lawgiver  of  ancient  or  modern  times 
can  be  mentioned  without  calling  to  mind 
that  holier  Lawgiver  whose  name  we  bear, 
and  whose  footsteps  we  profess  to  follow.  No 
connexion  can  be  so  interesting  as  that  which 
arises  from  contemplating  the  history  of  the 
creation  of  the  world ;  of  its  government  by 
the  providence  of  God  ;  of  the  fall  of  man, 
and  his  restoration  by  Christ,  and  of  his 
renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Nothing 
is  so  useful  or  so  valuable  as  religious  con- 
versation on  the  proofs  that  the  providence 
of  God  is  as  certainly  directing  and  ruling 
the  world  at  present,  as  it  did  when  the  pillar 
of  fire  and  of  cloud  guided  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  He 
who  admires  a  providence  shall  never  want  a 
providence  to  admire.  And  all  that  is  related 
of  God,  of  creation,  of  providence,  and  of 
redemption  in  the  Bible ;  or  all  that  is  dis- 
coverable of  the  providence  and  mercy 
of  God  in  history, — afford  the  most  inex- 
haustible materials  for  rational  and  religious 
conversation. 

And  even  if  the  evidences  and  the  facts 
of  religion  be  not  sufficient  to  suggest 
topics  of  discussion,  the  doctrines,  that  is, 
the  inferences  which  we  may  derive  from 
them,  and  which  are  of  a  personal  nature, 
will  afford  a  no  less  abundant  supply.  For 
what  are  the  doctrines  we  are  required  to 
learn  from  Scripture?  Why  are  the  evi- 
de7ices  given,  and  why  are  the  facts  of  the 
Bible  related?  But  for  this  reason  only,  that 
the  Christian  may  derive  from  them  those 
very  conclusions  which  we  call  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity ;  the  doctrines  which  respect 
God  and  his  nature,  ourselves  and  our  origin, 
our  existence  and  our  destiny ;  doctrines  re- 
specting our  duties  to  God,  to  man,  and  to 
ourselves ;  doctrines  respecting  our  consola- 
tions in  adversity  and  affliction,  our  hopes 
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of  immortality  through  the  death  of  Christ, 
our  preparation  for  death,  and  our  fitness  for 
heaven. 

And  thus,  to  whichever  point  we  refer — 
whether  it  be  to  the  evidences  which  prove 
the  truth  of  religion,  to  i\\e  facts  upon  which 
it  is  established,  or  to  the  doctrines  which 
concern  our  salvation,  —  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible, if  we  permit  these  three  words  to 
remain  upon  the  memory,  that  we  can  ever 
want  materials  for  reasonable  and  religious 
conversation:  whether  we  talk  of  the  evidences^ 
i\\e  factSi  or  the  doctrines^  each  will  afford  us 
sufficient  subjects  for  wiser  and  better  dis- 
course than  that  which  so  weakens  the  cha- 
racter, wastes  the  time,  and  debases  the 
intellect,  as  the  unchristian-like,  vain,  and 
worldly  conversation  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.] 


THE  CHURCH  AND  ITS  CORRUPTERS  IN 

THE  APOSTOLICAL  AGE. 

By  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess,  B.D. 

Rector  of  Upper  Chelsea. 

No.  IV. 
Review  of  the  Churches   of  Home,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem,   at   the   Destruction  of  the   Jewish   State  and 
Temple  Worship.* 

It  is  of  singular  importance,  in  pursuing  our  subject, 
to  remark  that  the  errors  and  extravagancies  wliich 
in  successive  ages  have  injured  or  disgraced  Christi- 
anity, may  be  traced  in  the  very  first  attempts  to 
frustrate  the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  on 
earth.  False  and  unsound  doctrines  were  and  are 
often  introduced  under  specious  forms  ;  and  it  fre- 
quently requires  that  diligent  investigation  which  St. 
Paul  recommends,  to  sever  error  from  truth.  The 
true  Christian,  however,  is  furnished  with  an  antidote 
to  the  stale  devices  of  the  great  adversary,  and  to  the 
caprices  of  the  human  imagination.  To  withstand 
every  innovation,  and  repel  every  assault  on  the  pure 
faith  of  Christ,  he  need  only  have  recourse  to  the 
inspired  history  of  apostolic  times,  without  stepping 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  revealed  word.  And  when- 
ever any  extraordinary  doctrine  shall  appear  in  the 
guise  of  Christianity,  he  merely  requires  to  examine 
the  first  efforts  of  Satan,  to  see  that  it  is  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  mischief  proceeding  from  the  same  impure 
source.  If,  for  instance,  we  have  seen  in  modern 
days  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of 
the  Son  of  God,  we  have  equally  the  Ebionites  and 
Cerinthians  of  the  apostolic  times,  who  refused  to 
bow  at  his  sacred  name.  If  we  have  seen  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  obscured,  and  outward  rites 
taking  precedence  of  that  which  alone  leads  to  God's 
favour,  we  have  on  the  earliest  records  the  Judaising 
teachers  of  Galatia,  and  those  of  the  concision  at 
Philippi.  We  may  he  reasonably  astonished  at  the 
more  recent  extravagancies  of  Southcotians  and  mira- 
culous gifts  of  unintelligible  tongues;  but  have  we  not 
Simon  the  sorcerer,  who  was  worshipped  by  numbers 
as  a  God,  and  who  persuaded  them  that  in  his  female 
associate  Helena  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  inspiration  ? 
And  did  not  the  Corinthians  so  comport  themselves, 

*  "  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times 
some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits, 
and  doctrines  of  devils ;  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy ;  having  their 
conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron ;  forbidding  to  marry,  and 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath  created  to 
be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and 
know  the  truth.— 1  Tim,  iv.  1-3. 


even  with  the  Spirit  of  truth  amongst  them,  as  to  call 
forth  the  rebukes  of  the  apostle  for  their  disorders  1 
From  God's  word,  therefore,  we  may  ever  fetch  the 
weapons  of  defence  ;  and  thus  every  error  to  which  its 
history  alludes,  or  which  its  infallible  authority  re- 
bukes, may  help  to  guide  and  keep  us  in  the  path  of 
truth. 

We  have  already  considered  the  state  of  those 
Churches  in  the  East  to  which  St.  Paul  addressed  hig 
epistles;  but  before  we  leave  the  guidance  of  that 
apostle's  writings,  I  propose  to  gather  from  his 
epistles  written  from  Rome  some  hints  upon  the  state 
of  Christianity  in  the  West.  I  shall  then  direct  our 
attention  to  three  important  cities  where  Christian 
Churches  flourished  at  the  same  period,  but  to  which 
no  epistles  were  directly  addressed — viz.  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem  ;  still  confining  myself 
within  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city. 

The  epistles  which  may  serve  our  purpose  in  regard, 
to  the  Church  at  Rome,  are  those  to  the  Philippians  and 
Colossians,  and  the  second  to  Timothy.  The  Church 
of  Rome  was  formed  of  those  believers  who  returned 
from  Jerusalem  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  When 
St.  Paul  v/rote  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  (a.d.  GO), 
their  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  all  the  world. 
From  the  tenour  of  that  epistle,  the  apostle  obviously 
addresses  persons  who  knew  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Jews  ;  and  although  many  heathens  doubt- 
less had  embraced  the  Gospel,  yet  the  Church  at 
Rome  seems  to  have  originally  consisted  chiefly  of 
converted  Jews.  The  reception  of  St.  Paul,  on  his 
approach  to  the  city,  shews  the  love  and  zeal  of  the 
Romans  for  the  Gospel;  and  it  was  only  when  perse- 
cution drew  near  that  he  had  to  complain  of  the  cold- 
ness of  some,  and  the  apostacy  of  others.  Obscure  as 
a  private  individual  must  have  been  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  world,  the  circumstances  of  his  imprisonment 
were  known  in  the  emperor's  palace ;  and  the  con- 
stancy with  which  he  endured  his  bonds  inspired 
many  with  confidence,  who  preached  the  Gospel  with- 
out fear.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  melancholy 
perversion  of  all  Christian  feeling  in  those  who 
preached  the  cross  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
apostle's  afilictions.  He  does  not  accuse  even  those 
persons  of  teaching  any  erroneous  doctrines,  but  re- 
joices in  the  mere  fact  of  the  Gospel  being  propa- 
gated. We  have  in  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  to 
which  I  now  refer,  a  proof  that  some  heathens  had 
embraced  Christianity  at  Rome ;  for  the  apostle  men- 
tions "  the  saints"  of  Ca?sar's  household.  During 
his  imprisonment,  he  also  converted  Onesimus,  a 
slave.  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica  was  his  fellow- 
prisoner;  and  he  was  attended  by  jNIark  and  Timothy 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  imprisonment;  and  Luke, 
together  with  Demas  and  Epaphras,  were  also  at 
Rome.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Paul,  after 
two  years'  confinement,  left  the  imperial  city.  After 
an  absence  of  a  year  at  most,  he  returned,  and  was 
cast  into  prison;  whence  he  wrote  his  last  epistle, 
the  second  to  Timothy  (a.d.  66),  in  which  there  is 
reference  both  to  apostates  and  false  teachers.  Phy- 
gellus,  Hermogenes,  and  Demas,  were  of  the  former 
class.  The  apostle  does  not  accuse  them  of  heresy, 
but  of  defection;  though  Epiphanius  classes  Demas 
and  Hermogenes  amongst  the  deniers  of  our  Lord's 
divinity.  Love  of  the  world  was  the  ruin  of  Demas  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  on  his  return  to  Thessalonica,  he 
might  attempt  to  adjust  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
with  his  conscience  and  practice.  Ilymenseus  and 
Philetus  were  more  active  in  corrupting  the  Church. 
Their  error  was  borrowed  from  the  Pythagorean  school, 
as  Theodoret  seems  to  explain  it.  Tliey  taught  that 
the  resurrection  was  past  already.  These,  no  doubt, 
are  the  same  persons  to  which  the  apostle  alludes 
(1  Tim.),  when  he  exhorts  him  to  "avoid  profane  and 
vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so 
called,  which  some  professing  have  erred  concerning 
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the  faith  :"  atid  when,  speaking'  of  Hymenseus  and 
Philetus  (2  Ep.),  he  says,  **  Who  concerning  the  truth 
have  erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  is  past 
ah-eady;  and  overthrow  the  faith  of  some," — the 
science  here  alluded  to  can  mean  nothing  hut  some 
arguments  borrowed  from  Egyptian  or  Grecian  phi- 
losophy; and  therefore  Ilymenaius  and  Philetus  pro- 
bably had  recourse  to  the  metaphysical  doctrines 
taught  about  the  abstract  existence  of  the  soul — its 
successive  removals  from  one  body  to  the  other,  never 
losing  its  identity  ;  which,  in  fact,  would  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  thing  like  a  resurrection. 

St.  Paul  was  also  injured  personally  by  the  perver- 
sity of  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  who,  with  Hyme- 
na?us,  had  made  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  con- 
science ;  and  who,  from  the  severe  censure  of  the 
apostle,  it  appears,  had  especially  proceeded  to  a 
great  length  in  blasphemy.  The  expression,  "  he 
hath  greatly  withstood  our  words,"  intimates  his 
active  opposition  to  the  Gospel.  But  the  fear  of  per- 
secution, and  defection  in  that  courage  which  had 
marked  the  first  followei's  of  Jesus,  were  more  general 
at  Rome  than  in  the  few  instances  here  cited.  At 
St.  Paul's  first  hearing,  all  the  Christians  forsook 
him  ;  but  yet  he  was  bold,  and  in  a  large  assembly, 
before  a  Roman  tribunal,  the  Gentiles  heard  by  him 
the  preaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  see,  therefore, 
in  the  Church  at  Rome,  much  to  lament  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  members,  and  even  seeds  of  error 
scattered  by  men  once  professing  the  Gospel.  Never- 
theless, the  trials  which  awaited  that  Church  soon 
severed  the  evil  from  the  good ;  and  no  where  was  the 
grace  of  God  more  glorified  than  in  the  death  of  the 
first  martyrs  for  the  faith  in  Rome. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  considered  the  metropolis  of  the 
East — or  Syria  under  the  Roman  empire.  When  our 
Lord  appeared,  many  Jews  lived  there  in  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  their  privileges.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
places  where  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed,  by  some  who 
fled  from  Jerusalem  at  the  persecution  about  Ste- 
phen. At  first  it  was  preached  to  the  Jews  only,  but 
soon  after  some  natives  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  preached 
also  to  the  Greeks ;  and  the  result  was,  that  a  great 
number  embraced  the  faith.  The  first  person  sent  with 
authority  from  the  apostles,  to  gather  together  and  con- 
firm these  believers,  was  Barnabas,  "  who,  when  he 
came,  and  had  seen  the  grace  ol  God,  was  glad,  and  ex- 
horted them  all  that  with  purpose  of  heart  they  would 
cleave  unto  the  Lord."  The  next  was  St.  Paul,  who 
with  Barnabas  continued  a  whole  year,  assembling  with 
the  Church,  and  teaching  much  people  ;  and  the  name  of 
Christians  was  first  given  to  those  believers  of  Antioch, 
about  A.D.  41.  This  being  the  account  of  St.  Luke,  it 
must  take  precedence  of  the  authority  of  the  fathers 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  who  say  that  it  was 
founded  by  St.  Peter;  for  we  find  not  St.  Peter  there 
until  a  much  later  period,  and  Barnabas  and  Paul  are 
always  introduced  as  directors  and  teachers  in  that 
city.  The  apostolic  authority  of  Paul  was  applied  by 
Barnabas  to  consolidate  the  Church,  and  therefore  he 
may  be  called  its  founder.  The  first  appearance  of 
St.  Peter  at  Antioch  was  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. St.  Paul  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because 
he  was  to  be  blamed  ;  his  conduct  was  liable  to  cen- 
sure, and  also  his  doctrine.  Knowing,  as  he  did  by  a 
special  vision,  that  the  Gentiles  were  admitted  into 
the  covenant  of  grace,  he  had  no  scruple  about  asso- 
ciating with  such  as  had  embraced  the  Gospel;  but 
when  some  converted  Jews,  who  had  not  yet  reached 
that  liberality,  came  to  Antioch,  Peter  withdrew  himself 
from  the  society  of  those  Gentile  Cliristians.  He  also 
gave  way  to  what  was  afterwards  the  Galatian  heresy  ; 
for  although  he  himself  rejected  all  Jewish  ceremonies 
as  superseded  by  the  Gospel,  he  imposed  on  the 
heathen  converts  circumcision  and  other  Jewish  rites, 
for  which  he  was  publicly  reproved  by  St.  Paul.     The 


Judaising  principle  was  introduced  at  Antioch  about 
A.D.  48  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  apostolic  council  of 

Jerusalem,  the  decisions  of  which  were  read  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  to  the  great  joy  and  consolation  of  the 
brethren.  Paul,  with  his  fellow-traveller,  left  that 
Church  in  a  flourishing  condition,  A.D.  53. 

On  St.  Paul's  return  from  Greece,  about  two  years 
later,  he  landed,  it  is  said,  at  Caesarea,  and  went  to 
Antioch,  and  spent  some  time  there  ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
is  the  last  time  we  find  mention  made  of  Antioch  in 
the  sacred  narrative.  The  first  bishop  of  which  we 
have  any  positive  account  is  Evodius.  While  Ves- 
pasian was  at  Antioch,  Antiochus,  a  Jew,  accused  his 
nation  of  attempting  to  set  fire  to  the  city.  The  people, 
enraged,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  Jews  :  the 
Christians  who,  in  compliance  with  the  Judaising 
teachers,  had  submitted  to  circumcision  were  pro- 
bably confounded  in  the  massacre.  Evodius  died  a.d. 
61),  after  governing  the  Church  twenty-seven  years  ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Ignatius,  who  continued  until  the 
time  of  Trajan.  We  may  hence  perceive  that  the  only 
danger  which  the  Christian  doctrines  underwent  at 
Antioch  up  to  the  period  of  our  inquiries,  arose  from 
the  Judaising  teachers ;  and  this  affords  us  an  addi- 
tional intimation  of  the  importance  of  St.  Paul's  posi- 
tion, viz.  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law. 

We  now  come  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  On 
the  faith  of  a  tradition  not  very  certain,  St.  Mark  is 
accounted  its  founder.  It  was  principally  composed 
of  converted  Jews,  brought  over  from  the  Therapeutae, 
a  sect  of  the  Essenes,  which  were  in  great  numbers 
about  Alexandria,  as  it  was  from  hence  that  so  many 
I'efinements  proceeded  which  obscured  the  simple 
truth,  and  in  which  even  Origen  indulged.  It  may  be 
important  to  ascertain  the  original  tenets  of  the  first 
Christians  of  Alexandria.  We  have  a  very  detailed 
account  of  these  Therapeutic  in  the  writings  of  Philo 
the  Jew,  a  contemporary  of  the  apostle.  The  title 
itself  simply  signifies  persons  given  up  to  contempla- 
tion and  the  abstract  worship  of  God.  Their  mode 
of  life  was  entirely  voluntary.  They  abandoned  their 
offspring  to  the  care  of  friends  or  relations,  dwelling 
chiefly  in  solitude  about  the  lake  JNIeris.  Their  abodes 
were  simple,  with  only  the  necessary  defences  against 
cold  and  heat ;  each  had  an  oratory,  called  the  monas- 
terion,  where  he  passed  his  hours  of  meditation  and 
prayer.    Abstinence  was  esteemed  the  foundation  of  all 

j  virtue.  Some  ate  only  every  third  day,  others  once 
in  six  days,  feeding  on  bread  alone,  and  for  luxury 
adding  salt  and  hyssop  ;  their  drink  was  water  ;  their 
clothing  a  coarse  flowing  garment ;  they  made  prayers 
twice  a-day,  morning  and  evening  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  reading  and  meditation.  They 
composed  canticles  and  hymns  in  various  metres  ;  they 
ever  thought  upon  God,  and  they  even  dreamt  of 
pious  things.  Every  Sabbath  they  assembled  together, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  men  might  be  separated 
from  the  women  by  a  wall ;  so  that,  whilst  all  might 
hear  the  public  instruction,  they  saw  not  one  another : 
they  held  their  hands  in  a  fixed  position,  and  when 
any  one  wished  to  speak  his  sentiments,  the  assent 
was  required  by  a  mere  motion  of  the  head  or  the  eyes  ; 
the  same  silent  approbation  v.'as  observed  if  it  were 
necessary  for  them  to  express  their  assent  to  what  had 
been  said.  After  their  frugal  repast,  they  all  washed 
their  feet,  and  formed  two  choirs — one  of  men,  another 
of  women  ;  some  sung  the  first  words  of  a  canticle,  in 
which  the  others  soon  joined  ;  and  they  shewed  by  their 
gestures  the  enthusiasm  they  felt  in  their  devotional 
exercises  :  the  deep  voices  of  the  men,  mingled  with 
the  high  notes  of  the  women,  formed,  says  Philo,  the 
most  delightful  melody.  A  little  time  after,  we  read  of 
many  Christians,  who,  to  live  more  perfectly,  retired 
into  the  neighbouring  solitudes,  and  remained  shut  up 
in  their  houses,  praying  and  meditating  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, labouring  with  their  own  hands,  and  eating  only 
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at  sunset.  We  cannot  therefore  but  conclude  that 
many  of  these  Therapeutae  had  embraced  Christianity, 
or  rather  liad  engrafted  it  upon  their  former  habits 
and  profession.  Their  rigour  probably  increased  in 
the  change,  rather  than  diminished;  and  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  in  this  sect  the  origin  of  that  anchoritism 
which  at  a  later  period  apj)eared  in  Kgypt ;  their  un- 
social habits  and  their  extraordinary  abstinence,  which 
in  the  first  instance  miglit  be  dictated  by  pure  prin- 
ciples, afterwards  degenerated  into  gloomy  superstition. 
And  these  are  the  persons  whom,  as  I  conceive,  St.  Paul 
alludes  to,  as  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to 
abstain  from  meats.  We  have  no  right  to  suppose 
that  the  Church  of  Alexandria  was  entirely  composed 
of  converted  Therapeutne ;  but  most  probably  there 
were  many  such,  and  that  thfjy  subsequently  perverted 
the  faith  of  Christ,  turning  the  grace  of  the  Gospel 
into  slavery. 

According  to  Eusebius,  St.  Mark  was  succeeded  in 
the  government  of  tins  Church  by  Anianus,  about  a.d. 
6"2  ;  and  as  by  the  latter  days  is  generally  meant  the 
time  immediately  preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, those  persons  (if  such  they  were)  must  have  de- 
parted from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits, 
soon  after  the  death  of  St.  Mark.  We  may  not,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  the  Lord  had  no  faithful  witnesses 
in  this  Church.  Still,  the  subsequent  history  of  it 
shews  that  there  were  some  who  knew  the  truth,  and 
kept  themselves  equally  free  from  Jewish  austerities 
and  Egyptian  profligacy. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  state  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem.  The  predictions  of  our  Lord  concerning 
the  state  of  this  Church  were  fuHilled  in  the  case  of 
the  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  which  iirose  in 
Judea ;  it  may  consequently  be  inferred  that  many 
and  grievous  errors  were  put  forward  to  vex  the  child- 
ren of  God.  These  were  the  evils  which  arose  from 
without ;  but  we  find  others  springing  up  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  The  joint  authority  of  the 
apostles,  who  continued  for  many  years  to  assemble  at 
Jerusalem,  effectually  prevented  the  approach  of  griev- 
ous wolves,  which  in  other  less-favoured  places  spared 
not  the  flock.  The  apostolic  council,  held  a.d.  4!), 
powerfully  checked  the  rising  spirit  of  Judaism  in  the 
Christian  world  ;  but  on  St.  Paul's  return  to  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  GO,  the  national  prejudice  operated  very  sti^ngly 
among  the  believers.  It  is  intimated  that  St.  James 
was  the  principal  j)erson  among  the  Christians  at 
Jerusalem;  for  St.  Luke  says  (Acts,  xxi.  18),  "The 
day  following,  Paul  went  in  with  us  unto  James,  and 
all  the  elders  were  present."  On  that  occasion  Paul 
was  told  that  there  were  many  thousands  of  believing 
Jews,  all  zealous  for  the  law,  who  took  it  amiss  that 
he  had  taught  the  Gentiles  the  inutility  of  circum- 
cision, and  the  inexpediency  of  Jewish  customs.  To 
give  no  needless  offence  to  those  believers,  Paul  was 
induced  to  take  a  Nazaritish  vow  upon  himself,  to 
shew  that  he  at  least  had  no  abhorrence  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  rites.  Paul  did  that  for  the  sake  of  the  weaker 
hrethren,  which  he  would  not  have  done  to  gain  favour 
with  unbelievers.  This  circumstance,  then,  shews  us 
the  state  of  things  at  Jerusalem  a.d.  60 ;  many  thou- 
sands of  those  who  sincerely  professed  Christianity 
still  leaned  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  INIosaic 
dispensation — they  did  not  see  the  full  extent  and 
spirituality  of  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

Very  soon  after  St,  Paul's  departure  from  Jerusa- 
lem, St.  James  must  have  written  his  general  epistle, 
addressed  to  the  Christians  of  all  the  twelve  tribes, 
wheresoever  dispersed;  the  principal  object  of  it  was 
to  shew  them  that  a  mere  profession  of  Christianity 
availed  nothing  without  the  fruits  or  evidences  of 
faith.  It  is  not  improbable  that  St.  Paul's  words  had 
been  perverted  by  some,  who,  seeing  that  he  insisted 
upon  faith  alone  in  Christ,  as  the  justifying  principle, 
thought  they  might  make  void  the  law — although  he 
had  guarded  the  Romans  against  that  very  thing. 


From  the  account  of  St.  James,  taken  by  Eusebius 
from  Ilegisippus,  who  lived  near  the  age  of  the  apos- 
tles, he  appears  to  have  been  very  zealous  for  the  law, 
and  even  frequented  the  Temple  at  the  accustomed 
hours  of  prayer;  so  that  he  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity  even  among  the  Jews.  Some  pas- 
sages in  his  epistle  indicate  his  adherence  to  Jewish 
customs — as  anointing  the  sick  with  oil :  his  epistle  is 
notwithstanding  a  most  valuable  portion  of  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  though  rejected  by  Luther,  and  not 
treated  with  any  respect  by  a  contemporary  prince  of 
the  Church  of  Home  (Cardinal  Cajetan),  who  calls  it  a 
nrofane  work,  without  any  mention  of  Christ,  or  of 
grace,  or  of  peace.  It  was  certainly  little  known  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church;  for  Eusebius  remarks, 
that  very  few  of  the  ancients  had  mentioned  it  in  the 
fourth  century ;  some  wished  to  have  it  rejected,  but, 
however,  it  was  read  in  a  great  number  of  churches; 
Anally,  it  was  universally  received  into  the  sacred 
canon  in  tiie  fifth  century.  St.  James  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom a.d.  G2.  Simeon,  the  son  of  Cleophas,  men- 
tioned in  the  gospels,  was  unanimously  chosen  his 
successor.  The  day  of  trial  now  drew  near.  Such  of 
the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  as  persevered  to  the  end 
were  saved  from  the  impending  destruction ;  those 
who,  having  put  their  hand  to  the  plough  and  looked 
back,  were  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God, — they  re- 
turned back  again  to  the  devoted  city,  and  had  their 
portion  with  the  unbelieving  majority  ;  but  the  others, 
and  all  in  Judea,  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  remained 
to  future  times  as  monuments  of  Divine  grace. 


TIIE  LIFE  OF  TIIE  REV.  JOHN  BRADFORD) 
PREBENDARY  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 
[Concluded  from  Number  CXXXVII.] 
On  the  22d  of  January,  1555,  Bradford  Was  first 
brought  to  examination  before  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  some  others  sitting  in  commission 
with  him.  Several  other  times,  also,  he  had  to  appear 
before  them,  until  the  last  day  of  the  month,  when  he 
was  condemned.  The  same  palpable  and  cruel  un- 
fairness was  practised  towards  him  that  stained  the 
proceedings  against  the  other  martyrs.  He  was 
pressed  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament, 
with  a  view  to  lead  him  to  some  declaration  which 
they  deemed  heresy,  and  for  which,  according  to  their 
law,  they  would  take  his  life.  This  atrocious  strata- 
gem he  boldly  rebuked.  For  instance,  when  Gardiner 
put  the  fatal  question,  "  How  say  you  to  the  blessed 
sacrament  ?  do  you  not  believe  there  Christ  to  be 
present  concerning  his  natural  body?"  "  INIy  lord," 
replied  Bradford,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  Christ  is 
corporally  present  at  and  in  the  due  administration  of 
the  sacrament.  By  this  word  (corporally)  I  mean 
that  Christ  is  there  present  corporally  unto  faith." 
"  Unto  faith?"  said  Gardiner  ;  "  we  must  have  many 
more  words  to  make  it  plain."  "  You  shall  so ;  but 
first  give  me  leave  to  speak  two  words."  "  Speak 
on."  Then  said  Bradford,  **  1  have  been  now  a  year 
and  almost  three  quarters  in  prison,  and  of  all  this 
time  you  never  questioned  with  me  hereabout,  when 
I  might  have  spoken  my  conscience  frankly  without 
peril ;  but  now  have  you  a  law  to  hang  up  and  put  to 
death,  if  a  man  answer  freely,  and  not  to  your  appetite, 
and  so  now  you  come  to  demand  this  question.  Ah, 
my  lord,  Christ  used  not  this  way  to  bring  men  to 
faith."    But  though  he  saw  himself  in  such  a  perilous 
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condition,  he  shrank  not  from  unreservedly  declaring 
liis  belief;  and  having,  like  his  blessed  Master,  wit- 
nessed before  his  judges  a  good  confession,  was,  like 
him  also,  most  unjustly  condemned.  After  his  sen- 
tence, passed  in  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Southwark,  he 
was  carried  to  the  Poultry  Compter,  whence  it  was 
intended  to  send  him  into  Lancashire,  to  be  burned 
at  Manchester,  his  birthplace,  in  order  to  strike 
terror  more  effectually,  as  it  was  supposed,  into  those 
that  knew  him  ;  but  this  purpose  was  changed,  and 
the  hour  of  his  final  triumph  delayed. 

It  will  best  be  seen  what  was  the  temper  of  his 
mind  from  the  following  letter,  written  almost  imme- 
diately after  his  condemnation,  while  he  was  daily 
expecting  the  fire.  He  addressed  it  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Bishop  Latimer,  his  companions  in  tribulation. 

"  Jesus  EmmanueL  My  dear  fathers  in  the  Lord, 
I  beseech  God,  our  sweet  Father  through  Christ,  to 
make  perfect  the  good  he  hath  begun  in  us  all. 
Amen. 

"  I  had  thought  that  every  of  your  staves  had 
stood  next  the  door,  but  now  it  is  otherwise  per- 
ceived. Our  dear  brother  Rogers  hath  broken  the 
ice  valiantly;  as  this  day  (I  think),  or  to-morrow  at 
the  uttermost,  hearty  Hooper,  sincere  Saunders,  and 
trusty  Taylor,  end  their  course  and  receive  their  crown. 
The  next  am  I,  which  hourly  look  for  the  porter  to 
open  me  the  gates  after  them,  to  enter  into  the  de- 
sired rest.  God  forgive  me  mine  unthankfulness  for 
this  exceeding  great  mercy, —  that  amongst  so  many 
thousands  it  pleaseth  his  mercy  to  choose  me  to  be 
one  in  whom  he  will  sufier.  For  although  it  be  most 
true  that  *  I  justly  suffer'  (for  I  have  been  a  great 
hypocrite,  and  a  grievous  sinner ;  the  Lord  pardon 
me,  yea,  he  hath  done  it,  he  hath  done  it  indeed),  yet 
*  what  evil  hath  he  done  ?'  Christ,  whom  the  pre- 
lates persecute,  his  verity,  which  they  hate  in  me,  hath 
done  no  evil,  nor  deserveth  death.  Therefore  ought  I 
most  heartily  to  rejoice  at  this  dignation  and  tender 
kindness  of  the  Lord's  towards  me,  which  useth  remedy 
for  my  sin  as  a  testimonial  of  his  testament,  to  his 
glory,  to  my  everlasting  comfort,  to  the  edifying  of 
his  Church,  and  to  the  overthrowing  of  antichrist  and 
his  kingdom.  O  what  am  I,  Lord,  that  thou  shouldest 
thus  magnify  me,  so  vile  a  man  and  miser,*  as  always 
I  have  been?  Is  this  thy  wont  to  send  for  such  a 
wretch  and  an  hypocrite  as  I  have  been,  in  a  fiery 
chariot,  as  thou  didst  for  Elias  ?  O  dear  fathers,  be 
thankful  for  me,  that  I  still  might  be  found  worthy  in 
whom  the  Lord  would  sanctify  his  holy  name.  And 
for  your  part,  make  you  ready ;  for  w-e  are  but  your 
gentlemen  ushers.  *  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is 
prepared ;  come  unto  the  marriage.'  I  now  go  to 
leave  my  flesh  there,  where  I  received  it.  1  shall  be 
conveyed  thither  as  Ignatius  was  at  Rome  to  the 
leopards ;  by  whose  evil  I  hope  to  be  made  better. 
God  grant,  if  it  be  his  will  that  I  ask,  it  may  make 
them  better  by  me.     Amen. 

"  For  my  farewell,  therefore,  I  write  and  send  this 
unto  you,  trusting  shortly  to  see  you  where  we  shall 
never  be  separated.  In  the  mean  season,  I  will  not 
cease,  as  I  have  done,  to  commend  you  to  our  Father 
of  heaven ;  and  that  you  would  do  so  by  me,  I  most 
♦  Wretched. 


heartily  pray  every  one  of  you  :  you  know  now  I  have 
most  need.  But  '  faithful  is  God,  which  will  not  suffer 
us  to  be  tempted  above  our  strength.'  He  never  did 
it  hitherto,  nor  now,  and  I  am  assured  he  will  never. 
Amen.  •  He  is  on  my  right  hand,  therefore  I  shall  not 
fall.  Wherefore  my  heart  shall  rejoice  ;  for  he  shall 
not  leave  ray  soul  in  hell,  neither  shall  suffer  me,  his 
holy  one  by  his  grace  in  Christ,  to  see  corruption.'  " 

**  Out  of  prison,  in  haste,  looking  for  the  tormentor, 
the  8th  of  February,  153i).  John  Bradford." 

The  reputation  of  Bradford  was  so  high,  that  it  was 
judged  advisable  to  use  every  means  of  winning  him 
over  to  the  Romish  party,  who  persuaded  themselves, 
that  could  they  prevail  over  his  constancy,  very  many 
of  the  Protestants  would  be  swayed  by  his  example, 
and  recant.  Accordingly,  several  of  the  most  eminent 
men  amongst  them,  as  the  Aixhbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  others,  resorted  to  his 
prison,  and  endeavoured,  in  conference,  to  move  him. 
They  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  insomuch, 
that  when  he  rose  at  the  entrance  of  the  prelates,  and 
would  not  resume  his  seat,  they  told  him,  that  as  they 
came  in  love  and  charity,  they  could  not  think  of 
sitting  while  he  stood.  But  all  their  persuasions  were 
in  vain  :  the  martyr  nobly  defended  the  truth  he  had 
embraced ;  and  the  Lord  gave  him  a  mouth  and  v/isdom 
which  none  of  his  opponents  could  gainsay  or  resist. 
Indeed,  instead  of  at  all  yielding  to  them,  he  was 
only  the  more  confirmed  in  his  own  persuasion,  and 
settled  in  his  holy  resolution  to  undergo  in  Christ's 
quarrel  the  last  extremity ;  insomuch,  that  once  when 
Dr.  Weston  had  left  him,  and  the  keeper  said,  that  Dr. 
W.  had  told  him  he  saw  no  cause  why  they  should  burn 
him,  this  disquieted  Bradford,  lest,  in  the  heat  of 
conference,  he  should  have  let  fall  any  expression 
which  might  at  all  imply  that  he  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  his  antagonist's  doctrine,  "which  God  knoweth," 
added  he,  "  I  never  as  yet  did.  God  our  Father  bless 
us,  as  his  children,  and  keep  us  from  all  evil  for  ever. 
Amen." 

As  he  believed  that  he  was  immediately  to  be  ofi'ersd 
up,  he  occupied  himself  at  this  time  with  bidding  fare- 
well to  those  places  and  persons  with  whom  he  had 
specially  been  connected.  Thus,  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  penned  valedictory  addresses  to  the  city  of 
London,  the  University  and  town  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  The  fol- 
lowing extract,  from  the  first  of  these,  will,  I  think,  be 
read  with  interest. 

"  You,  my  dearly  beloved,  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ's  sake,  I  humbly  and  heartily,  in  his  bowels 
and  blood,  do  now,  for  my  last  vale  and  farewell  in  this 
present  life,  beseech  you  and  every  of  you,  that  you 
will  consider  the  work  of  the  Lord  accordingly.  First, 
by  me  be  admonished  to  beware  of  hypocrisy  and  car- 
nal security ;  profess  not  the  Gospel  with  tongue  and 
lips  only,  but  in  heart  and  verity  ;  frame  and  fashion 
your  lives  accordingly;  beware  God's  name  be  not 
evil  spoken  of,  and  the  Gospel  less  regarded  by  your 
conversation.  God  forgive  me  that  I  have  not  so 
heartily  professed  it  as  I  should  have  done,  but  have 
sought  much  myself  therein.  The  Gospel  is  a  new 
doctrine  to  the  old  man  ;  it  is  new  wine,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  put  in  old  bottles,  without  more  great  hurt 
than  good  to  the  bottles.    If  we  will  talk  with  the 
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Lord,  wc  must  put  off  our  shoes  and  carnal  affections  : 
if  we  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  we  must  wash 
our  garments  and  he  holy :  if  we  will  be  Christ's  dis- 
ciples, we  must  deny  ourselves,  take  up  our  cross,  and 
follow  Christ.  We  cannot  serve  two  masters.  If  we 
seek  Christ's  kingdom,  we  must  seek  for  the  righte- 
ousness thereof.  To  this  petition,  Met  thy  kingdom 
come,'  we  must  join,  '  thy  will  be  done,  done  in  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven.'  If  we  will  not  be  doers  of  the 
word,  but  hearers  of  it  only,  we  sore  deceive  our- 
selves. If  we  hear  the  Gospel  and  love  it  not,  we 
declare  ourselves  to  be  but  fools,  and  builders  upon 
the  sand.  Tbe  Lord's  Spirit  hateth  feigning;  de- 
ccitfulncss  the  Lord  abhorreth :  if  we  come  to  him,  we 
must  beware  that  we  come  not  with  a  double  heart ; 
for  then  may  chance  that  God  will  answer  us  accord- 
ing to  the  block  which  is  in  our  heart,  and  so  we  shall 
deceive  ourselves  and  others.  To  faith,  see  that  we 
couple  a  good  conscience,  lest  we  make  a  shipwreck. 
To  the  Lord  we  must  come  with  fear  and  reverence. 
If  we  will  be  Gospellers,  we  must  be  Christ's ;  if  we  be 
Christ's,  we  must  crucify  our  flesh  with  the  lusts  and 
concupiscences  thereof:  if  we  will  be  under  grace,  sin 
must  not  bear  rule  in  us.  We  may  not  come  to  the 
Lord,  and  draw  nigh  to  him  with  our  lips,  and  leave 
our  hearts  elsewhere  ;  lest  the  Lord's  wrath  wax  hot, 
and  he  take  from  us  the  good  remaining.  In  no  case 
can  the  kingdom  of  Christ  approach  to  them  that 
repent  not.  Therefore,  my  dearly  beloved,  let  us 
repent,  and  be  heartily  sorry  that  we  have  so  carnally, 
so  hypocritically,  so  covetously,  so  vain-gloriously 
professed  the  Gospel.  For  all  these  I  confess  myself, 
to  the  glory  of  God,  that  he  may  cover  mine  offences 
in  the  day  of  judgment.  Let  the  anger  and  plagues  of 
God,  most  justly  fallen  upon  us,  be  applied  to  every 
one  of  our  deserts,  that  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts 
every  of  us  may  say,  *  It  is  I,  Lord,  that  have  sinned 
against  thee  :  it  is  my  hypocrisy,  my  vain-glory,  my 
cuvetousness,  uncleanness,  carnality,  security,  idleness, 
unthankfulness,  self-love,  and  such-like,  which  have 
deserved  the  taking  away  of  our  good  king,  of  thy 
word  and  true  religion,  of  thy  ministers  by  exile, 
prisonment,  and  death.  It  is  my  wickedness  that 
causeth  success  and  increase  of  authority  and  peace  to 
thine  enemies.  O,  be  .merciful,  be  merciful  unto  us  : 
turn  to  us  again,  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  turn  us  unto 
thee  :  correct  us,  but  not  in  thy  fury,  lest  we  be  con- 
sumed in  thine  anger  :  chastise  us  not  in  thy  wrathful 
displeasure  :  reprove  us  not,  but  in  the  midst  of  thine 
anger  remember  thy  mercy.  For  if  thou  mark  what  is 
done  amiss,  who  shall  be  able  to  abide  it  ?  But  with 
thee  is  mercifulness,  that  thou  mightest  be  worshipped. 
O,  then,  be  merciful  unto  us,  that  we  might  truly 
worship  thee.  Help  us,  for  the  glory  of  thy  name : 
be  merciful  unto  our  sins,  for  they  are  great.  O, 
heal  us,  and  help  us,  for  thine  honour.  Let  not  the 
wicked  people  say.  Where  is  their  God  ?'  On  this 
sort,  my  right  dearly  beloved,  let  us  heartily  bewail 
our  sins  ;  repent  us  of  our  former  evil  life  ;  heartily 
and  eai'nestly  purpose  to  amend  our  lives  in  all  things  ; 
continually  watch  in  prayer ;  diligently  and  reverently 
attend,  hear,  and  read  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  labour, 
after  our  vocation,  to  amend  our  brethren ;  let  us 
reprove  the  works  of  darkness ;  let  us  fly  from  all 
idolatry;  let  us  abhor  the  antichristian  and  Romish 


rotten  service ;  detest  the  popish  mass ;  abrenounce 
their  Romish  god  ;  prepare  ourselves  to  the  cross  ;  be 
obedient  to  all  that  are  in  authority,  in  all  things  that 
be  not  against  God  and  his  word— for  then  answer  with 
the  apostles,  *  It  is  more  meet  to  obey  God  than  man.' 
Howbeit,  never,  for  any  thing,  resist  or  rise  against 
the  magistrates :  avenge  not  yourselves,  but  commit 
your  cause  to  the  Lord." 

Such  was  the  strain  in  which  the  martyr  addressed 
those  among  whom  he  had  heretofore  laboured.  Doubt- 
less his  parting  words  were  treasured  as  precious 
jewels.  In  order  to  exhibit  more  fully  the  spirit  which 
influenced  him,  I  will  add  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter written  to  a  Christian  lady  whom  he  was  desi- 
rous of  comforting  in  her  heaviness  through  divers 
temptations.  It  will  be  seen  here  that  though,  as  in 
the  former  extract,  he  so  strongly  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  being  doers  of  the  word,  yet  he  knew  bow 
to  console  those  who  unduly  wrote  bitter  things  against 
themselves : — 

"  Therefore,  because  God  is  our  Father  in  Christ, 
and  requireth  of  you  straitly  to  believe  it,  give  your- 
self to  obedience,  although  ye  do  it  not  with  such 
feeling  as  you  desire.  First,  must  faith  go  before,  and 
then  feeling  will  follow.  If  our  imperfections,  frailty, 
and  many  evils,  should  be  occasions  whereby  Satan 
would  have  us  to  doubt,  as  much  as  we  can,  let  us 
abhor  that  suggestion,  as  of  all  others  most  pernicious, 
for  so  indeed  it  is  .  .  .  Therefore,  my  good  sister,  we 
must  not  be  sluggish  herein  ;  but  as  Satan  laboureth 
to  loosen  our  faith,  so  must  we  labour  to  fasten  it,  by 
thinking  on  the  promises  and  covenant  of  God  in 
Christ's  blood ;  namely,  that  God  is  our  God  with  all 
that  ever  he  hath  ;  which  covenant  dependeth  and 
hangeth  upon  God's  own  goodness,  mercy,  and  truth 
only,  and  not  on  our  obedience  or  worthiness  in  any 
point ;  for  then  should  we  never  be  certain.  Indeed, 
God  requireth  of  us  obedience  and  worthiness,  but  not 
that  thereby  we  might  be  his  children,  and  he  our 
Father;  but  because  he  is  our  Father,  and  we  his 
children,  through  his  own  goodness  in  Christ,  therefore 
requireth  he  faith  and  obedience.  Now,  if  we  want 
this  obedience  and  worthiness  which  he  requireth, 
should  we  doubt  whether  he  be  our  Father?  Nay, 
that  were  to  make  our  obedience  and  worthiness  the 
cause,  and  so  to  put  Christ  out  of  place,  for  whose  sake 
God  is  our  Father.  But  rather  because  he  is  our 
Father,  and  we  feel  ourselves  to  want  such  things  as 
he  requireth,  we  should  be  stirred  up  to  a  shamefaced- 
ness  and  blushing,  because  we  are  not  as  we  should  be } 
and  therefore  should  we  take  occasion  to  go  to  our 
Father  in  prayer  in  this  manner:  *  Dear  Father, 
thou  of  thine  own  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  hast  chosen 
me  to  be  thy  child,  and  therefore  thou  wouldst  I  should 
be  brought  into  thy  Church  and  faithful  company  of 
thy  children,  wherein  thou  hast  kept  me  hitherto  ;  thy 
name  therefore  be  praised.  Now  I  see  myself  to 
want  faith,  hope,  love,  &c.,  which  thy  children  have 
and  thou  requirest  of  me,  wherethrough  the  devil 
would  have  me  to  doubt,  yea  utterly  to  despair,  of  thy 
fatherly  goodness,  favour,  and  mercy.  Therefore  I 
come  to  thee  as  to  my  merciful  Father,  through  thy 
dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  pray  thee  to  help  me,  good 
Lord ;  help  me  and  give  me  faith,  hope,  love,  &c.,  and 
grant  that  thy  Holy  Spirit  may  be  with  me  for  ever^ 
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and  more  and  more  to  assure  me  that  thou  art  my 
Father,  that  this  merciful  covenant  that  thou  madest 
with  me  in  respect  of  thy  grace  in  Christ  and  for 
Christ,  and  not  in  respect  of  any  of  my  worthiness,  is 
always  to  me,  &c.'  On  this  sort,  I  say,  you  must  pray 
and  use  your  cogitations  when  Satan  would  have  you 
to  doubt  of  salvation.  He  doeth  all  he  can  to  prevail 
herein.  Do  you  all  you  can  to  prevail  herein  against 
him.  Though  you  feel  not  as  you  would,  yet  doubt  notj 
but  hope  beyond  all  hope,  as  Abraham  did.  For  always' 
I  said,  goeth  faith  before  feeling." 

Bradford  continued  in  the  Compter  till  the  30th  of 
June.  The  previous  night,  he  had  been  disquieted 
with  dreams  that  his  chain  was  being  prepared,  and 
that  he  should  speedily  be  burnt.  This  he  related  to 
the  companion  of  his  cell ;  but  his  confidence  was  not 
thereby  shaken,  for  he  was  observed  during  the  day  to 
be  remarkably  cheerful.  In  the  afternoon — it  was  on 
a  Sunday — the  keeper's  wife  rushed  hastily  into  the 
apartment,  and  "  O  master  Bradford,"  said  she,  **  I 
come  to  bring  you  heavy  news."  "What  is  that?" 
asked  he :  "  Marry,  to-morrow  you  must  be  burned  ; 
and  your  chain  is  now  a-buying,  and  soon  you  must 
go  to  Newgate."  Then  Bradford  put  off  his  cap,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  said,  "  I  thank  God  for  it : 
I  have  looked  for  the  same  a  long  time,  and  therefore 
it  Cometh  not  now  to  me  suddenly,  but  as  a  thing 
waited  for  every  day  and  hour;  the  Lord  make  me 
worthy  thereof."  He  then  retired  to  prayer ;  and 
afterwards  made  a  disposition  of  his  papers  and 
writings,  and  discoursed  and  prayed  in  the  evening 
with  several  friends  who  came  to  take  their  farewell 
of  him. 

When  it  was  almost  midnight,  he  was  conveyed  to 
Newgate.  At  that  late  hour  it  was  thought  that  few 
people  would  be  stirring;  yet  the  news  had  spread,  and 
multitudes  lined  the  streets,  weeping  and  praying  for 
the  beloved  victim.  And  he,  for  his  part,  kindly  and 
gently  blessed  them,  and  encouraged  them  to  trust 
in  God.  That  night  few  eyes  were  closed ;  for  it  was 
rumoured  that  Bradford  was  to  be  burned  at  four  the 
next  morning ;  and  therefore  before  that  time  there 
was  an  astonishing  concourse  in  Smithfield  to  see  the 
rejoicing  saint  vanquish  the  last  enemy. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  nine  o'clock  that  he  was 
brought  from  Newgate.  He  had  a  companion  in  the 
fire — one  John  Leaf,  a  youth  of  twenty,  who,  as  a 
token  of  his  constancy,  had  refused  to  recant,  and  signed 
his  confession  in  blood.  At  the  stake  the  martyrs  fell 
prostrate  in  prayer  till  the  sheriff  bade  them  rise. 
Then  Bradford  stood  up,  took  a  faggot  in  his  hand, 
kissed  it,  and  also  the  stake.  Next  he  put  off  his 
clothes,  and  placing  himself  at  the  stake,  said  with 
uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  "  O  England,  England,  repent 
thee  of  thy  sins !  repent  thee  of  thy  sins !  Beware  of 
idolatry,  beware  of  false  antichrists;  take  heed  they 
do  not  deceive  you."  The  sheriff,  with  a  threat,  com- 
manded him  to  be  quiet ;  to  which  he  answered,  *'  O 
master  sheriff,  I  am  quiet.  God  forgive  you  this, 
master  sheriff."  One  of  the  brutal  officers  then  taunted 
him,  but  he  made  no  reply ;  and  asking  all  the  world 
forgiveness,  and  forgiving  all,  he  prayed  the  people  to 
pray  for  him ;  and  then,  turning  to  his  fellow-sufferer, 
he  said,  **  Be  of  good  comfort,  brother,  for  we  shall 
have  a  merry  supper  with  the  Lord  this  night."    The 


reeds  were  now  beginning  to  blaze  about  him ;  and  then, 
as  it  were,  embracing  them,  he  uttered  his  last  words, 
"  Strait  is  the  way,  and  narrow  is  the  gate  that  leadeth 
to  eternal  salvation ;  and  few  there  be  that  find  it." 
His  spirit  soon  entered  its  eternal  rest.  S. 

THE  GAIN  OF  GODLINESS: 

^  Sermon, 

By  the  Rev.  S.  J.  T.  Lockiiart,  M.A., 

Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  late  Dr.  Stewarty  Bishop  of 

Quebec  ;  Curate  of  Binsted  and  Kingsley,  Hants. 

1  Tim.,  vi.  6. 
"  Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain." 

In  order  to  our  profitable  consideration  of 
these  words,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  that 
the  meaning  of  the  term  godliness  be  rightly- 
understood.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more 
comprehensive  expression  in  the  whole  of 
Scripture.  It  contains  in  it,  nay,  it  is  put 
for,  the  sum  and  substance  of  vital  religion. 
It  is  far  other  than  outward  decency  of  be- 
haviour, or  barren  profession  of  the  truth. 
It  is  genuine  Christianity.  It  consists  not 
simply  of  knowledge  in  the  head,  but  it  is 
the  knowledge  of  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,"  brought  home  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  power  to  the  heart.  It  is  a  belief  of  the 
truths  of  God's  holy  word,  and  herein  es- 
pecially of  the  great  truths  of  the  fall  of 
man  ;  of  his  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Christ ;  of  his  lost  estate,  without  an  interest 
by  faith  in  the  redemption  thus  wrought 
out  for  him  ;  of  the  need  he  has  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  to  cleanse  and  change  his  sinful 
heart,  and  give  him  that  faith;  and  to  this 
end,  of  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  prayer 
and  supplication  night  and  day  before  God. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  practice  of  those  holy 
duties  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  the 
delightful  evidence  of  the  sinner's  true  con- 
version to  God.  So  that  the  term  godliness 
may  be  briefly  explained  as  meaning  an 
influential  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  ;  a  firm  faith  in  his  atonement  and  the 
revelations  of  his  glorious  Gospel,  with  a 
consequent  obedience  to  all  his  command- 
ments. The  true  Christian,  therefore,  is  a 
living  example  of  the  power  of  godliness  ; 
for  godliness,  as  I  before  observed,  is  vital 
Christianity — is  true  religion. 

Now,  the  apostle,  in  the  text,  speaking  of 
the  blessed  effects  of  godliness,  joins  with  it, 
as  its  natural  accompaniment,  contentment. 
And,  assuredly,  wheresoever  true  godliness 
is,  there,  as  its  necessary  companion,  will  be 
found  contentment.  A  peace  of  mind,  a 
calm  satisfaction,  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart 
of  the  true  Christian ;  such  a  freedom  from 
fretfulness  and  anxiety  as  can  proceed  from 
God  only.  Casting  all  his  care  upon  God,  in 
the  certain  assurance  that  God  careth  for  him, 
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the  faithful  follower  of  Christ  fears  no  evil. 
[If  tribulations  be  his  lot^  he  glories  in  them. 
(If  the  Lord  crown  his  cup  with  blessings,  he 
[rejoices  with  thanksgiving  to  the  Author  and 
fGiver  of  every  good  gift.  He  hath  learned, 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  both  how 
to  abound  and  how  to  suffer  need,  and  is  in 
every  circumstance  content.  And  now  I 
trust,  my  bretliren,  you  are  prepared  to  say 
with  the  apostle,  "godliness  with  content- 
ment is  great  gain." 

Before  I  proceed  to  exemplify  this  more  at 
large,  I  would  briefly  direct  your  attention  to 
the  occasion  which  appears  to  have  called 
forth  this  observation  of  the  apostle.  From 
the  words  going  before  the  text,  it  seems  that 
certain  false  teachers,  grievous  wolves,  not 
sparing  the  flock,  had  entered  in  among  those 
over  whom  Timothy  had  been  set  as  bishop, 
who  taught  other  than  the  truth,  and  that 
for  filthy  lucre's  sake ;  who  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to 
godliness,  but  doted  about  questions  and 
strifes  of  words.  These  the  apostle  con- 
demns as  men  of  corrupt  minds  and  destitute 
of  the  truth,  who  supposed  that  gain  was 
godliness, — in  other  words,  who  thought  that 
if  they  could  but  get  money,  this  was  religion 
enough  for  them.  "From  such,"  adds  the 
apostle,  addressing  the  true  minister  of 
Christ,  "withdraw  thyself."  And  then  he 
declares  wherein  consists  the  true  riches, — 
"But  godliness  with  contentment  is  great 
gain;"  adding,  in  proof  of  their  error  who 
supposed  that  gain  was  godliness,  "  for  we 
brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is 
certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out."  Of  what 
use  in  the  day  of  judgment  will  be  the  riches 
of  this  world  to  their  possessor,  which  are 
no  longer  his  when  he  dies  ?  The  answer  is 
clear, — None.  And  yet,  brethren,  is  it  of  the 
false  teachers  who  rose  up  among  the  early 
Christians  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  that  it 
can  alone  be  said  with  truth,  they  supposed 
that  gain  is  godliness?  Is  it  not  greatly  to 
be  feared  that  even  in  this  our  day,  and 
amongst  ourselves,  there  are  many  who  sup- 
pose that  industry  and  care  for  their  own 
support  and  that  of  their  families,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  their  worldly  calling,  is 
godliness — is  the  fulfilment  of  their  duty 
both  to  God  and  man?  that  so  long  as,  to 
use  an  expression  of  their  own,  they  "  do 
harm  to  no  one,"  are  honest,  sober,  industri- 
ous members  of  society,  so  long  their  salva- 
tion is  secure,  and  they  themselves  in  the  way 
to  heaven  ?  And  upon  what  do  such  mistaken 
notions  rest?  The  injunction  of  Christ  is,  "Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  but 
lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven." 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 


righteousness."  And  the  declaration  of  St. 
Paul,  in  opposition  to  those  who  supposed 
that  gain  was  godliness,  is,  that  "  godliness 
with  contentment  is  great  gain ;"  that,  how- 
ever humble  the  condition,  or  poor  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  believer  may  be,  yet  "  a 
little  which  the  righteous  hath  is  better  than 
great  riches  of  the  ungodly." 

I  do  not  know  how,  by  God's  blessing,  I 
can  better  set  before  you  the  truth  of  the 
apostle's  assertion,  than  by  drawing  a  brief 
contrast  between  the  actual  condition  of  the 
godly  and  ungodly  in  this  world,  as  well  as 
of  their  hopes  of  happiness  hereafter.  And 
to  this  end  take,  first,  of  the  men  of  the  world, 
one  engaged  somewhat  largely  in  its  concerns, 
and  busied  about  many  things.  If,  born,  as 
all  are,  with  a  corrupt  nature  and  at  enmity 
to  God,  he  has  grown  up  unchanged  in  heart, 
and  ignorant,  so  far  as  true  knowledge  is 
concerned,  of  the  Gospel-method  of  salvation, 
what  will,  what  does  he  seek  first?  Is  it 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  ? 
What  treasure  is  he  striving  so  earnestly  to 
lay  up — is  it  treasure  in  heaven  ?  Alas  !  no  ; 
he  minds  earthly  things.  These  are  followed 
with  eagerness  and  joy,  while  the  service  of 
God  is  either  totally  neglected,  or  observed 
with  constraint  and  ill-suppressed  impatience. 
And  is  he  happy  withal  ?  Even  should  his 
affairs  prosper,  yet  does  no  unwelcome  fear 
obtrude  itself  upon  his  mind,  that  while  he  is 
laying  up  treasure  upon  earth,  he  is  yet  not 
rich  towards  God ;  and  that  the  day  must 
shortly  come  when,  as  he  brought  nothing 
into  the  world,  so  he  will  be  able  to  carry  no- 
thing out ;  when  he  will  find  that  he  has  been 
walking  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquieted  him- 
self in  vain  ?  But  if  his  affairs  do  not  pro- 
sper,— should  his  riches  (as  they  oftentimes 
do)  make  to  themselves  wings  and  flee  away — 
where  then  does  he  look  for  comfort  or  con- 
solation ?  Of  contentment  as  springing  from 
trust  in  Jesus  Christ  he  is  unhappily  ignorant; 
and  as  to  any  other  source  of  patience,  it  is 
but  at  best  a  miserable  comforter;  and  as 
to  increased  diligence,  it  may  end  but  in 
increased  disappointment ;  for  God  in  his 
wisdom  and  mercy  has  made  all  earthly 
things  subject  to  change,  that  men  might  not 
set  their  heart  upon  them,  or  trust  in  uncer- 
tain riches.  But  grant  even  that  the  energy 
and  bustle  of  active  life  prevent  the  mind 
from  dwelling  on  loss  and  disappointment, 
and  that  conscience,  with  respect  to  religion, 
is  quieted  by  a  few  outward  observances  ; 
still,  even  though  he  forget  it,  the  time  must 
soon  arrive  when  his  mortal  body  shall 
return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit 
shall  return  to  the  God  who  gave  it;  for 
"it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die, 
and  after  this  the  judgment;"  when  all  shall 
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*'  give  account  for  the  things  done  in  the 
iiesh,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether 
they  be  evil."  And  here  the  inquiry  will 
be,  not  who  was  rich  or  who  was  poor ; 
these  distinctions  are  past  for  ever.  At  that 
awful  day  the  assembled  millions  will  be 
divided,  according  as  they  shall  then  be 
proved  to  have  been  on  earth  the  faithful 
followers  of  Christ  or  not ;  the  poorest  be- 
liever will  then  be  crowned  for  ever ;  while  he 
who  had  been  rich  in  this  world's  wealth,  but 
not  rich  towards  God,  will  be  cast  into  outer 
darkness  :  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, **  the  wicked  will  be  driven  away  in 
his  wickedness." 

Take  now  a  person  of  a  different  class  in 
life — take  the  case  of  an  ungodly  poor  man ; 
and  here  first,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  found 
wilful  ignorance  of  God  and  of  his  Christ.  I 
say  wilful  ignorance,  for  I  believe  that  where 
the  glad  sound  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has 
come,  where  churches  are  open  and  Bibles 
may  be  had,  ignorance  of  the  plain  and 
groundwork  doctrines  of  Christianity  must 
be  the  fault  of  him  or  her  who  is  so  ignorant. 
It  does  not  require  much  scholarship,  much 
of  this  world's  learning,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  truths  which  make  for  our  ever- 
lasting peace.  Still,  however,  among  those 
of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  there  is  doubt- 
less much  ignorance  :  they  know  not  God ; 
they  trust  not  in  Christ ;  they  seek  not  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  they  profane 
the  Sabbath,  they  attend  not  at  church,  they 
pray  not  at  home ;  their  Bible,  even  where 
they  can  read,  lies  upon  the  shelf  unopened  ; 
God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts  ;  and  the  only 
end  for  which  they  seem  to  exist,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  their  daily  subsistence.  Wanting  that 
sweetener  of  poverty,  a  knowledge  of,  and 
saving  interest  in,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what 
strength  has  such  a  man  to  bear  up  against 
the  trials  of  his  situation  ?  Is  he  content  with 
his  lot?  Far  from  it.  He,  indeed,  passes 
through  life,  but  even  by  his  own  confession 
he  does  not  enjoy  it :  he  passes  out  of  it,  and 
where  is  he,  what  is  he  ?  Suffering  alone  can 
never  save  ;  and  he  enters  into  the  presence 
of  a  holy  and  a  just  God  with,  alas,  ail  his  sins 
upon  his  head :  despised  privileges,  broken 
vows,  a  neglected  Saviour,  an  offended  God — 
these  make,  it  may  be,  a  deathbed  fearful ; 
these  will  make,  assuredly ^  a  judgment-day 
terrible. 

But  let  us  turn  now  to  contemplate  the  joy 
and  peace  in  believing,  which  support  the 
follower  of  Christ  in  every  state  and  circum- 
stance of  life.  He  is  one  whose  eyes  have 
been  opened  by  Divine  grace  to  see  his  true 
state  before  God,  by  reason  of  his  sin ;  to 
know  that  in  him,  that  is  in  his  flesh,  dwell- 
eth  no  good  thing :  he  has  been  brought  to 


see  his  vileness,  and  made  to  say  in  sincerity 
and  truth,  "  I  repent,  and  abhor  myself;"  he 
has  been  led  on  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
has  there  found  by  faith  a  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer ;  God  the  Holy  Ghost  has  enlarged 
his  heart,  and  made  him  a  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus  :  and  thenceforth  he  walks  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  Prayer,  , 
which  was  once  a  burden,  he  now  feels  a  M 
privilege  and  delight ;  the  house  of  God,  ^ 
where,  indeed,  he  perhaps  formerly  was  pre- 
sent in  body,  whilst  his  thoughts  were  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  is  now  sought  as  the 
sanctuary  and  dwelling  of  the  Lord ;  the 
word  of  God  is  dear  to  him,  and  needful  as 
his  daily  food ;  and  when  the  table  of  the 
Lord  is  spread,  thither  in  deep  humility,  yet 
with  thankful  gratitude,  he  comes,  to  com- 
memorate his  Saviour's  death,  and  to  find 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.  Be  his  situ- 
ation high  or  low,  be  his  occupation  one 
which  requires  much  time  and  attention,  or 
of  lesser  importance,  still  is  he  found  "  not 
slothful  in  business,"  though  at  the  same 
time  "  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 
Does  he  earn  even  but  a  scanty  subsistence 
by  his  daily  toil?  yet  is  there  here  no  murmur- 
ing, no  repining ;  knowing  who  has  ordered 
his  lot,  he  is  content.  Should  his  faith  at 
times,  as  doubtless  it  will,  seem  wavering 
and  faint,  and  his  soul  be  disquieted  within 
him  at  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  at  the 
omission  of  duty  or  the  commission  of  sin — 
for,  alas  !  while  in  the  flesh  these  will  be, — he 
lays  his  case  in  prayer  before  that  merciful 
Father  who  has  promised  never  to  leave  him 
nor  forsake  him ;  he  pleads  the  merit  of  a 
Saviour's  blood,  and  is  comforted,  and 
strengthened,  and  enabled  to  go  on  his  way 
rejoicing.  The  ills,  the  sufferings,  of  life 
may  be  his  lot ;  sickness  and  pain  may  add 
to  his  trials, — yet  is  his  prayer,  •'  Thy  will  be 
done."  The  desire  of  his  eyes — wife,  parent, 
or  child — may  be  taken  from  him  with  a 
stroke,  yet  can  he  say,  (such  grace  is  given  to 
them  that  fear  God,)  with  Eli  of  old,  "  It  is 
the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him 
good."  The  fashion  of  this  world,  he  knows, 
passeth  away  ;  therefore,  while  he  weeps  (for 
insensibility  to  suffering  is  no  part  of  Chris- 
tianity) it  is  as  though  he  wept  not ;  and 
when,  in  God's  good  time,  the  hour  of  his 
own  departure  comes,  in  passing  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  Comforter  still  speaks  peace  to  his  soul : 
and  awful  as  that  hour,  even  to  the  saints  of 
God,  must  ever  be,  faith  in  a  crucified  Re- 
deemer, and  the  knowledge  that  *'  there  is  now 
no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  enables  him  triumphantly  to  exclaim, 
"  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory?"     "Thanks   be  unto 
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God,  wliicli  givetli  us  the  victory,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Or  shoukl  it  so 
happen,  in  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God's 
appointment,  that  the  period  of  departure  be 
attended  by  great  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
weakness  ;  should  "  the  mortal  so  press  down 
the  immortal"  that  neither  triumph,  nor  joy, 
nor  even  peace,  can  be  shewn, — it  is  but  the 
sun  setting  behind  a  cloud,  to  rise  elsewhere 
in  glory.  In  any  and  every  case  of  the 
departure  of  a  child  of  God,  his  state  is  a 
happy  one  ;  he  departs,  and  is — O  the  bless- 
edness of  that  brief  revealment  of  his  lot ! — 
he  departs,  and  is  "  with  Christ." 

My  brethren,  if  the  word  of  God  speak 
thus,  and  experience  in  this,  as  in  every  case, 
confirm  the  testimony  of  the  word  of  God, 
then  can  there  need  no  lengthened  applica- 
tion to  shew  you  the  lesson  which  I  would 
have  you  learn.  There  is  no  man  but  is 
seeking,  one  way  or  other,  and  with  more 
or  less  earnestness,  what  he  conceives  to  be 
a  gain.  Let  me  ask  each  one  and  all  of  you. 
If  it  is  to  know  God,  to  love  God,  and  to 
serve  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  you  are 
seeking  ? 

Are  there  amongst  us  those  to  whom 
godliness  in  rts  power  is  unknown ;  whose 
hearts,  set  upon  this  world's  pleasure  or  gain, 
tremble  wdien  they  think  or  hear  of  these 
awful  things — death,  judgment,  heaven,  and 
hell ;  whose  hearts  now  tremble,  and  who,  if 
they  could,  would  even  now  ask  it  of  God's 
minister.  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  I 
thank  God,  my  brethren,  that  the  answer  to 
such  an  one  is  not  for  condemnation,  or  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  him  in  his  God.  Ours 
is  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  :  we  are  sent 
preaching  peace  through  Jesus  Christ ;  we 
are  to  point  to  him,  and  say,  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world ;"  "  repent,  and  be  converted, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out ;"  "  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved;"  "though  your  sins  have  been  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow  ;  though 
they  have  been  red  like  crimson,  they  shall 
be  as  wool;"  "his  blood  cleanseth  from  all 
sin." 

Are  there  those  amongst  us  whose  con- 
vinced souls  turn  tremblingly,  yet  truly,  to 
Jesus  Christ,  hoping,  yet  doubting  of  their  in- 
terest in  his  great  salvation  ?  who  know  that 
his  is  indeed  the  only  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  whereby  they  may  be  saved,  yet 
feel  themselves  such  sinners  still — so  helpless, 
and  so  weak  for  good  ;  so  strong  and  prone 
to  sin, — that  their  often-repeated  cry  is  still, 
"  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 
Again  do  I  bless  God  for  the  word  of  con- 


solation. Our  God  is  ijracious  and  merciful, 
slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  goodness ;  a 
bruised  reed  will  he  not  break,  and  smoking 
flax  will  he  not  quench.  The  work,  indeed, 
is  great,  and  you  are  weak  ;  but  his  strength 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  Cast  but  your 
burden  in  faith  on  him ;  only  believe,  all 
things  are  possible  to  them  that  believe ; 
and  if  the  answer  of  peace  tarry,  wait  for 
it ;  for  in  the  end  it  shall  surely  come,  and 
shall  not  tarry  ;  and  you  shall  be  enabled 
once  and  for  ever,  even  in  tribulation  re- 
joicing, to  say,  "  I  thank  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." 

Brethren  in  Christ  Jesus,  you  to  whom  it 
is  given,  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith  and 
hope,  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  to  look  for  the 
coming  of  his  Son  from  heaven — adopted 
children  of  the  Most  High,  who  worship  God 
in  the  Spirit, — ye  rejoice  (and  your  joy  no  man 
taketh  from  you),  ye  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh.  Your 
path,  remember,  "  is  as  the  shining  light, 
which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day."  Ye  are  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Go  on,  then,  unto  perfection  ;  gird 
up  the  loins  of  your  mind ;  be  sober,  and 
hope  to  the  end;  and  the  very  God  of  peace 
sanctify  you  wholly  ;  and  I  pray  God  your 
whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body,  be  pre- 
served blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Commit  the  keeping  of 
your  souls  to  him  in  well-doing  ;  wish,  and 
work,  and  pray,  for  the  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  in  your  own  hearts, 
and  in  the  world  at  large  ;  be  earnestly  long- 
ing and  looking  for  the  coming  of  that  blessed 
time,  when  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  his  glory,  and  he  shall  reign  in  Mount 
Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  before  his  ancients, 
gloriously  ;  and  an  abundant  entrance  shall 
be  ministered  unto  you  into  his  eternal  and 
glorious  kingdom. 


SUNDAY  REFLECTIONS.— No.  XL 

BY  MRS.  R-ILEY. 
"  And  Jesus  stood  before  the  governor." 
Thd  fountain  of  divine  truth  is  ever  sending  forth 
fresh  waters ;  and  those  who  read  the  sacred  Scriptures 
regularly  will  notice  on  every  perusal  some  beauty 
unseen  before,  or  find  that  a  valuable  lesson  is  incul- 
cated in  some  passage  hitherto  passed  over  as  unim- 
portant, or  as  being  only  an  accessory  to  the  principal 
subject. 

The  death  of  our  Saviour,  that  seal  to  the  many 
proofs  of  love  God  had  hitherto  given  to  his  sinful 
creatures,  presents  a  theme  on  which  the  mind  may 
often  linger,  yet  find  fresh  topics  for  profitable  medi- 
tation :  nor  will  time  itself  limit  the  interest  with 
which  it  inspires  us,  for  eternity  will  shed  fresh  light 
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upon  the  subject,  and  by  enhancing  our  powers  enable 
us  more  fully  to  understand  it. 

The  sacred  historians  of  their  Master's  sufferings 
do  not  seek  to  arouse  our  interest  by  pointing  to  any 
particular  instance  of  his  humiliation ;  but,  in  a  plain 
and  unornamented  narrative,  they  bring  the  whole 
scene  so  clearly  before  our  view,  that  our  mind  and 
heart  may  follow  the  spotless  Lamb  of  God  as,  "taken 
from  prison  and  from  judgment,"  he  bore  in  silence 
with  the  perjured  witnesses,  the  insulting  scoffers, 
the  prejudiced  judges,  till  they,  unable  to  carry  their 
malice  and  hatred  into  effect,  led  their  unresisting 
Victim  before  the  Roman  tribunal,  and  there  "  Jesus 
stood  before  the  governor."  He,  before  whom  angels 
bow  in  adoration — He,  who  spake,  and  the  world  was 
created,  and  at  whose  awful  judgment-scat  its  assem- 
bled myriads  shall  appear, — He  now  "stands"  before 
an  earthly  tribunal.  How  fully  did  Jesus  exemplify 
in  his  life  every  precept  of  his  word  !  We  are  com- 
manded to  give  "  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  ;"  and 
in  honour  of  the  office  of  the  judge,  he  himself  stands 
at  the  tribunal.  It  was  not  that  the  character  of  the 
person  who  occupied  the  judgment-seat  claimed  his 
respect;  for  Pilate  was  a  venal  judge,  and,  as  the  sub- 
sequent events  testified,  would  sacrifice  innocence  to 
avoid  personal  danger :  nor  was  it  that  he  paid  this 
mark  of  deference  to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  his 
judge ;  for  he  reminded  Pilate,  that  the  authority  he 
possessed  over  himself  was  only  a  permitted  one,  and 
that  hereafter  they  should  see  him  under  different 
circumstances,  and  with  far  different  attendants.  But, 
as  man,  he  wished,  in  every  instance  by  which  we 
might  profit,  to  leave  us  an  example,  that  we  should 
"follow  his  steps." 

While  the  distinctions  of  society  exist,  there  will 
ever  be  superiors  and  inferiors,  and  those  who  claim 
deference  in  one  situation  will  be  called  upon  to  yield 
it  in  another.  The  middle  class,  to  whom  the  outward 
marks  of  deference  are  due  from  the  mechanic  or 
domestic,  vshould  be  careful  to  render  the  same  to  the 
clergyman  or  magistrate,  whose  office  and  station 
claim  respect ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  are  required  to 
yield  it  to  their  superiors  in  order  and  authority. 

The  late  coronation  may  supply  an  example  of  the 
honour  which  all  "  orders  and  degrees"  are  bound  to 
offer  to  those  above  them.  There  the  warrior,  whose 
name  is  hailed  by  thousands — the  aged  senators,  whose 
counsels  have  been  approved  in  the  hour  of  danger — 
the  sons  of  a  sovereign  whose  virtues  will  be  long 
remembered, — each  in  his  turn  bent  before  a  young  and 
inexperienced  female,  promising  to  her  fealty  and 
subjection ;  while  she,  the  object  of  this  universal 
homage,  knelt  at  the  footstool  of  the  King  of  kings, 
acknowledging  that  from  bis  hand  her  authority  was 
derived. 

It  seems  an  omission,  in  conducting  the  education 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  not  to  inculcate  upon 
them  the  propriety  of  paying  those  outward  marks  of 
respect  to  their  superiors  in  station  which  used  to  be 
so  customary  and  so  decorous  ;  and  it  is  well  when 
the  march  of  intellect  can  be  so  regulated  as  not  to 
trample  down  those  distinctions  of  society  which  seem 
consonant  to  the  well-being  of  a  nation.  Though 
some  may  suggest,  that  all  are  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  that  the  person  who  yields  the  deference  is 


perhaps  morally  superior  to  him  whose  station  claims 
it;  yet,  let  them  remember  that  the  individual,  before 
whom  their  Saviour  stood,  was  Pilate,  a  heathen 
officer,  a  mercenary  governor.  Religion  does  not 
abrogate  the  courte^^ies  of  life,  but  adds  validity  to  the 
currency  of  politeness,  by  stamping  it  with  its  own 
image — truth ;  and  none  feel  that  they  derogate  from 
their  own  dignity  in  offering  the  tokens  of  respect  to 
others,  who  will  reflect  for  a  moment  that  "  Jesus 
stood  before  the  governoi'." 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.* 

[See  Collect  for  Second  Sunday  in  Advent] 

The  holy  Scriptures  are  the  mercy- seat,  the  registry 
of  the  mysteries  of  God,  our  charter  for  the  life  to  come, 
the  holy  place  in  which  God  sheweth  himself  to  the 
people,  the  Mount  Sion  where  God  hath  appointed  to 
dwell  for  ever.  The  more  comfort  there  is  in  them, 
so  much  the  more  greedily  let  us  desire  them ;  the 
more  heavenly  and  glorious  tliey  are,  with  so  much 
the  more  reverence  let  us  come  unto  them. 

For  consideration  of  this  matter,  of  the  fruit  and 
comfort  which  God  worketh  by  his  word,  what  may  we 
better  call  to  mind  than  what  is  recorded  by  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  XV.) :  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written  afore- 
time, are  written  for  our  learning,  that  we,  through 
patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have 
hope  V  .  .  . 

Art  thou  a  king  ?  Read  the  Scriptures  ;  thou  shalt 
find  who  hath  established  thine  estate,  and  what  duty 
thou  owest  to  God.  God  there  telleth  thee  (Prov. 
viii.)  :  "  By  me  kings  rule  and  princes  decree  justice." 
I  have  given  ihee  authority  ;  thou  carriest  my  sword, 
I  have  put  a  crown  upon  ihy  head  ;  thou  art  my  ser- 
vant ;  walk  before  me ;  let  thy  heart  be  perfect  in  my 
sight. 

Art  thou  a  subject  ?  Read  the  Scriptures  ;  they 
will  teach  thee  to  know  thy  duty.  There  Paul  biddeth 
thee  "  Give  tribute  to  whom  tribute,  custom  to  whom 
custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honour  to  whom  honour, 
is  due."  Ye  must  be  subject,  not  because  of  wrath 
only,  but  for  conscience'  sake.  For  he  beareth  not 
the  sword  for  nought ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God, 
to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  doth  evil.  (Rom.  xiii.) 

Art  thou  a  minister  ?  Read  the  Scriptures ;  they 
will  teach  thee  thy  duty.  The  prophet  saith  to  thee, 
"  Cry  aloud,  spare  not ;  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trum- 
pet, and  shew  my  people  their  transgressions." 
(Is.  xlviii.)  The  apostle  saith  unto  thee  (2  Tim.  iv.)  : 
*'  Preach  the  word  ;  be  instant  in  season,  and  out  of 
season  ;  watch  in  all  things  ;  do  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist ;  make  thy  ministry  fully  known.  Thou  shalt 
give  an  account  for  the  souls  of  the  people  ;  their 
blood  shall  be  required  at  thy  hands." 

Art  thou  a  father  ?  hast  thou  children  ?  Read  the 
Scriptures  ;  they  will  teach  thee.  If  thou  hast  sons, 
instruct  them.  ...  Eli  the  prophet,  by  sparing  his 
wanton  children,  cast  away  himself  and  his  children. 
They  were  slain,  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  old 
Eli  fell  down  and  brake  his  neck.  (1  Sam.  ii.) 

Art  thou  a  child  .'  hast  thou  a  father  ?  Read  the 
Scriptures  ;  they  will  teach  thee  :  "  Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right.  Honour  thy 
father  and  mother"  (which  is  the  first  commandment 
with  promise),  "  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
that  thou  mayest  live  long  on  earth."  (Eph.  vi.).  .  .  . 
**  The  eye  that  mocketh  his  father,  and  despiseth  the 
instruction  of  his  mother,  let  the  ravens  of  tlie  valley 
pluck  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  eat  it."  (Prov.  xxx.) 

Hath  God  blessed  thee  in  wealth  ?  art  thou  rich  t 
Read  the  Scriptures  ;  they  will  teach  thee :  "  Be  not 
high-minded,  and  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in 

•  From  Bishop  Jewell'6  Treatise  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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the  living  God,  which  giveth  us  abundantly  all  things 
to  enjoy."  (1  Tim.  vi.)  Again:  "  Trust  not  in  op- 
pression and  robbery  ;  be  not  vain  ;  if  riches  increase, 
set  not  your  heart  thereon."  Thou  shalt  depart,  and 
leave  them  behind  thee ;  they  shall  forsake  thee. 
Thou  shalt  die,  thou  knowest  not  how  soon.  Solo- 
mon shcweth  thee  "  Riches  avail  not  in  the  day 
of  wrath,  but  righteousness  dclivercth  from  deatli." 
(Prov.  xi.) 

Art  thou  poor,  and  sufferest  scarcity  in  this  world  ? 
Read  the  Scriptures  ;  they  will  teach  thee.  Say  with 
Job,  "  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and 
naked  shall  I  return  again."  Learn  of  Solomon  : 
"  Better  is  little  with  righteousness,  than  great  reve- 
nues without  equity."  And  again  :  "  Better  is  the 
poor  that  vvalketh  in  his  uprightness,  than  he  thatpcr- 
verteth  his  ways,  though  he  be  rich."  (Prov.  xvi.  and 
xxviii.)  St.  Paul  saith,  "  Godliness  is  great  gain,  if  a 
man  be  content  with  that  he  hath;  for  we  brought 
nothing  into  tlie  world,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  can 
carry  nothing  out."  (1  Tim.  vi.)  And  again:  "  Let 
him  that  is  poor,  labour,  and  work  with  his  hands  the 
thing  which  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him 
that  needcth." 

Art  thou  a  merchant?  usest  thou  to  buy  and  sell? 
Read  the  Scri])tures;  they  will  teach  thee:  "This  is 
the  will  of  God,  that  no  man  oppress  or  defraud  his 
brother  in  any  matter."  (1  Thess.  iv.)  Thou  shalt 
learn  "  that  divers  weights  and  divers  measures  are 
abomination  unto  the  Lord,  and  deceitful  balances  are 
not  good."  (Prov.  xx.) 

Art  thou  an  usurer?  Thy  case  is  hard,  yet  hear  the 
Scriptures ;  they  will  teach  thee.  God  commands 
thee  thus  :  "If  thou  lend  money  to  my  ])eople,  to  the 
poor  with  thee,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  an  usurer  unto 
him;  ye  shall  not  oppress  him  with  usury."  (Exod.  xxii.) 
Again  :  "  If  thy  brother  be  impoverished,  and  fallen 
into  decay  with  thee,  thou  shalt  relieve  him;  thou  shalt 
take  no  usury  of  him,  nor  vantage;  thou  shalt  not 
lend  him  thy  victuals  for  increase,  but  thou  shalt 
fear  thy  God,  that  thy  brother  may  live  with  thee." 
(Levit.  XXV.)  And,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  to  them." 
(Matt,  vii.)  And  "  lie  that  giveth  his  money  unto 
usury,  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
(Ps.  XV.) 

Art  thou  a  fornicator,  and  livest  in  adultery?  Read 
the  Scriptures  ;  they  will  teach  thee.  "  He  that  com- 
mitteth  foriiication,"  saith  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.),  **  sin- 
neth  against  his  own  body.  Know  you  not  that  your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Know  you 
not  that  your  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ? 
Shall  1  then  take  the  members  of  Christ,  and  make 
them  the  members  of  a  harlot?  God  forbid.  As  He 
which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all 
manner  of  conversation,"  saith  St.  Peter.  (1  Pet.  i.) 
The  reason  is  set  down  by  St.  Paul  (1  Thess.  iv.) : 
"  For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  holiness,  and 
that  you  should  abstain  from  fornication,  that  you 
may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  in  spirit."  And  (Ileb. 
xiii.),  "  ^yhoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge. 
They  shall  have  no  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God." 

Art  thou  a  servant?  Read  the  Scriptures;  they 
will  teach  thee :  "  Servants,  be  obedient  unto  them 
that  are  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  in  all 
things,  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  in 
singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God.  And  whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto 
men."  (Col.  iii.)  Again:  "  Please  your  masters,  not 
answering  again  ;  be  no  pickers,  but  shew  all  good 
faithfulness,  that  ye  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour  in  all  things."  (Tit.  ii.) 

Art  thou  proud  ?  Read  the  Scriptures ;  they  will 
teach  thee :  "  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear."  (Rom. 
xi.)  *'  What  hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not  received? 
If  thou  hast  received  it,  why  rejoicest  thou  as  though 


thou  hadst  not  received  it?"  (1  Cor.  iv.)  And, 
"  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart" 
(Matt,  xi.)  ;  and,  "  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble."  (James,  iv.  6.) 

Art  thou  in  adversity  ?  Read  the  Scriptures : 
"  Great  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous,  but  the 
Lord  will  deliver  him  out  of  them  all"  (Psalm  xxxiv.) ; 
and  (Psalm  xci.),  "slle  shall  call  upon  me,  and  I  will 
hear  him  ;  I  will  be  with  him  in  trouble ;  I  will  deliver 
him  and  glorify  him."  And  St.  Peter  telleth  thee 
(1  Pet.  iii.),  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the 
righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  to  their  prayers." 
"  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  that  you  arc  able,  but  will  give  the  issue  with 
the  tem|)tation,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it."  (1  Cor. 
X.)  "The  Lord  is  near  unto  all  them  that  call  upon 
him,  yea,  to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth."  (Psalm 
cxlv.) 

Art  thou  a  sinner  ?  hast  thou  ofTended  God  ?  Read 
the  Scriptures  ;  they  will  teach  thee  :  "  Hate  the  evil, 
and  love  the  good."  (Amos,  v.)  And  again:  "Fly 
from  evil,  and  do  good,  and  dwell  for  ever."  (Psalm 
xxxvii.)  Rise  up,  and  go  to  thy  Father,  and  say  unto 
him,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and 
against  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
son."  (Luke,  xv.) 

Docst  thou  despair  of  the  mercy  of  God  ?  Read  the 
Scriptures  ;  they  will  teach  thee.  Christ  telleth  thee 
(Matt,  ix.),  "  i  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance."  Again  (chap,  xi.) :  "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  laden,  and  I  will 
ease  you."  "  At  what  hour  soever  a  sinner  doth  repent 
him  of  his  sin  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  I  will  put 
all  his  wickedness  out  of  my  remembrance,  saith  the 
Lord"  (Ezek.  xviii.).  Again  (Ezek.  xxxiii.) :  "J  desire 
not  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn 
from  his  way  and  live."  And  (Psalm  cxlv.),  "  The 
Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works." 

Art  thou  going  out  of  this  life  ?  Read  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  they  will  teach  thee  :  "  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life  ;  ho  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die."  (John,  xi.)  Say 
with  St.  Paul  (Phil,  i.),  "  Christ  is  to  me,  both  in  life 
and  in  death,  advantage ;  I  desire  to  be  loosed  and  to 
be  with  Christ." 

What  should  I  say  more  of  the  Scriptures  ?  How 
profitable  and  comfortable  they  are  in  all  cases  and 
parts  of  our  life  !  In  adversity,  in  prosperity ;  in  life, 
and  in  death  ;  they  are  our  especial  comfort.  If  we 
must  fight,  they  ax'e  a  sword ;  if  we  hunger,  they  are 
meat ;  if  we  thirst,  they  are  drink ;  if  we  have  no 
dwelling-place,  they  are  a  house  ;  if  we  be  naked,  they 
are  a  garment ;  if  we  be  in  darkness,  they  be  light 
unto  our  going. 

They  are  comfortable  to  kings,  to  subjects ;  to  old 
men,  to  young  men  ;  to  man  and  to  wife,  to  father  and 
to  child,  to  master  and  to  servant ;  to  captain  and 
soldier,  to  preacher  and  people ;  to  the  learned,  to  the 
unlearned  ;  to  the  wise  and  to  the  simple. 

They  are  comfortable  in  peace,  in  war  ;  in  heaviness, 
in  joy ;  in  health,  and  sickness  ;  in  abundance,  in 
poverty ;  in  the  daytime,  in  the  night  season  ;  in  the 
town,  in  the  wilderness  ;  in  company,  and  when  thou 
art  alone.  For  they  teach  faith,  hope,  patience, 
charity,  sobriety,  humility,  righteousness,  and  all 
godliness.  They  teach  us  to  live,  and  they  teach  us 
to  die. 

Therefore  hath  Paul  said  well,  "  The  whole  Scrip- 
ture is  profitable."  It  is  full  of  great  comfort.  It 
maketh  the  man  of  God  absolute  and  perfect  unto  all 
good  works.  Perfect  in  faith,  perfect  in  hope  ;  perfect 
in  the  love  of  God  and  of  his  neighbour  ;  perfect  in  his 
life,  and  perfect  in  his  death.  So  great,  so  large,  and 
ample,  and  heavenly,  is  the  profit  which  we  do  reap 
by  the  Word  of  God. 
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Ci)t  Cabuut. 

The  Bible  to  be  used  in  a  Spirit  of  Prayer. — 
Is  the  Bible  the  word  of  God  ?  and  can  we  think  for  a 
moment  who  God  is,  and  of  our  relation  to  him  us  his 
creatures  (Acts,  xvii.  28;  Rom.  xiv.  12),  and  not  feel 
that  we  should  listen  with  deepest  attention  and  entire 
submission  of  our  understanding  and  heart  to  what  it 
teaches  ?  Let  us  take  warning  from  St.  Paul's  admoni- 
tion to  the  Hebrews  (xii.  25),  not  to  turn  away  from 
Him  that  speaketh  from  heaven.  Let  us  imitate  the 
example  of  the  Thessalonians,  and  receive  the  Bible, 
not  as  the  word  of  man,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word 
of  God  (1  Thess.  ii.  13).  Like  David,  let  us  resolve, 
"  I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak"  (Ps. 
Ixxxv.  8).  Like  Mary,  let  us  ponder  these  things  in 
our  heart  (Luke,  ii.  19,  51)  ;  and  in  a  spirit  of  obe- 
dience, with  Samuel  say,  *'  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  ser- 
vant heareth"  (1  Sam.  iii.  10).  And  especially,  as  the 
Bible  is  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  let  it  be  read 
with  constant  prayer  for  the  teaching  of  that  Spirit. 
This  direction  unattended  to  renders  every  other,  to 
all  practical  purposes,  useless  ;  this  direction  patiently 
followed  will  open  the  mind  to  all  saving  truth  (Luke, 
xi.  {),  13;  Ps.  cxliii.  10).  Nor  let  the  reader  ever 
forget,  that  that  evidence  for  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  which  it  is  most  important  he  should 
possess,  is  the  experience  of  its  holy  influence  on  his 
own  heart  and  life.  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God" 
(John,  vii.  17).* 

What  must  I  do  to  be  saved. — What  must  I  do? 
It  might  be  thought  from  this,  that  we  may  do  some- 
thing ourselves,  by  which  we  may  be  saved.  But  let 
us  beware  lest  such  a  thought  should  lead  us  into  a 
fatal  error.  Before  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  saved, 
before  we  can  take  the  first  step  in  the  way  that  leads 
to  heaven,  we  must  feel  thoroughly  convinced,  that  of 
ourselves  we  can  do  nothing.  If  there  is  the  smallest 
notion  remaining  in  our  minds,  that  our  own  unas- 
sisted works  may  bring  us  to  heaven,  we  have  no 
chance  of  being  saved.  It  is  the  death  of  Christ 
which  has  alone  thrown  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  all  believers.  It  is  faith  in  that  death  which  can 
alone  give  us  a  right  to  be  called  disciples  of  Christ : 
and  when  we  are  well  assured  that  we  have  that  faith, 
when  we  feel  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  we 
can  look  up  to  Christ  as  our  own  Saviour  and  our  own 
Redeemer,  then  shall  we  hear  a  still  small  voice  within 
us  answering  the  awful  question.  What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do  (Phil.  ii.  13).  In  one  word,  we  must  obey 
the  motions  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  We  must  pray  ear- 
nestly for  fresh  measures  of  his  grace.  Laying  aside 
all  thought  of  being  able  by  our  own  strength  to  do 
any  good  thing,  still  we  must  feel  the  truth  of  those 
blessed  declarations,  that  **  we  are  his  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  vmto  good  works;"  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  "  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself 
a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works."  It  is  the 
believer  in  Christ  who  alone  understands  such  pas- 
sages as  these.  He  feels  that  he  must  be  thus  zealous, 
but  he  feels  also  that  he  can  only  be  so  by  the  grace 
of  God. — Rev.  Dr.  Burton. 

All  Things  over-ruled  for  Good  to  Chris- 
tians.— We  shall  have  a  very  low  and  inadequate 
view  of  the  excellency  of  the  promise,  if  we  limit  the 
"all  things"  that  are  to  work  for  good  to  all  extraordi- 
nary things,  or  all  great  and  apparently  considerable 
and  important  things.     Life  is  spent  for  the  most  part 

*  From  "  Help  to  the  Reading  of  the  Bible."  By  B.  E. 
NichoUs,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Jolm's,  Walthamstow.  Riving- 
tons,  1838.  Pp.  284.  This  little  Mork  contains  the  substance  of 
many  larger  books;  it  is  written  in  the  truest  spirit  of  piety; 
and  we  can  most  safely  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  They  will 
find  it  admirably  adapted  for  young  persons. — Ed. 


in  little  things;  and  our  trial,  in  a  general  way,  is 
perhaps  more  to  be  dreaded  as  being  continual  than 
as  being  severe.  We  have  to  conflict,  not  usually 
with  grievous  persecution,  but  with  little  obstacles  and 
interruptions  perpetually  recurring, — with  little  pro- 
vocations, and  with  disappointments  in  little  matters ; 
and  we  are  in  the  daily  receipt,  I  must  not  say  of  little 
mercies,  but  of  mercies  which  are  less  thought  of  than 
they  ought  to  be,  because  they  are  common,  and,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  Providence,  come  alike  to  the 
evil  and  to  the  good.  Now,  upon  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, it  is  to  be  feared,  all  these  things  are  thrown 
away.  If  they  lose  an  only  child,  it  is  a  call,  they  are 
wont  to  think,  to  pious  submission  ;  or  a  grievous 
injury,  they  must  forgive ;  or  for  an  extraordinary 
interposition  of  Divine  providence  to  rescue  them 
from  some  awful  danger,  they  must  give  thanks.  Great 
things  strike  the  mind,  and  people  seem  on  such 
occasions  to  rally  their  right  principles,  and  to  look 
upwards.  But  as  these  things  happen  but  seldom, 
their  souls  are  brought  to  God  but  seldom ;  and  the 
impression  lasts  but  a  little  while,  if  they  are  brought 
at  all.  But  the  promise  of  the  text  would  do  better 
for  men,  if  they  had  faith  to  lay  hold  of  it;  and  it  does 
better  for  those  who  love  God,  for  those  who  are  the 
called  according  to  his  purpose.  Almighty  God,  for 
his  part,  means  that  his  people  should  grow  in  grace 
by  every  thing.  The  least  events  in  his  hand  are  need- 
ful, though  minute  particulars  in  one  grand  plan  of 
mercy.  If  your  neighbour  does  but  injure  you  by  a 
hasty  word,  or  an  angry  look,  it  is  a  call  to  you 
piously  to  rule  your  spirit.  The  least  cross  is  some- 
thing that  may  and  will  occasion  sin,  where  Divine 
grace  does  not  rule  in  the  soul ;  and  that  such  crosses 
should  meet  us  at  every  step  and  turn  is  an  ordinance 
of  the  great  God,  by  which  he  either  exercises  the 
charity  or  the  patience  of  his  people,  or  demonstrates 
to  them  their  weakness  and  their  need  of  continual 
watchfulness.  Again,  though  mankind  are  wont  to 
despise  some  of  God's  chief  mercies,  because  they 
are  common,  he  means  the  remembrance  and  expe- 
rience of  that  very  commonness  of  them  to  work 
lor  good,  and  by  his  grace  makes  it  to  do  so  to  his 
own  peculiar  people.  In  short,  all  things,  great  and 
small,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  are  a  vast  magazine 
of  instruments,  which  God  is  perpetually  employing, 
in  consummate  wisdom,  to  make  them  meet  to  be 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  his  saints  in  light;  to 
wean  them  from  the  world;  to  draw  them  to  himself; 
to  establish  them  in  habits  of  waiting  upon  him ;  to 
lead  them  to  love  him  better,  and  so  to  make  them 
willing  and  desirous  to  devote  themselves  to  him  more 
unreservedly.  These  ends  he  always  has  in  view. 
But  if  people  think  that  God  means  to  nourish  their 
souls  in  goodness  only  by  some  special  providences, 
and  that  daily  difliculties  and  daily  mercies  are  not 
improvable  to  the  same  good  end,  it  is  no  wiser  than 
if  they  should  think  their  bodies  could  only  be  strength- 
ened and  kept  in  health  by  medicine,  and  not  at  all  by 
their  daily  exercise  and  daily  food. — Jrchd.  Bather. 

Obedience  to  Civil  Authority.  —  How  strictly 
this  obedience  is  bound  upon  our  consciences  by  the 
written  word  of  God,  we  are  well  aware.  Both  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Peter  use,  on  this  occasion,  terms  the 
strongest  and  most  comprehensive.  '*  Let  every  soul 
be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God  :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God."  And  again ;  "  Submit  yourselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  men  for  the  Lord's  sake :  whether  it  be 
to  the  king,  as  supreme ;  or  unto  governors,  as  unto 
them  that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doers, and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well."  There 
are  in  Scripture  many  other  passages  of  similar  import 
and  obligation  ;  and  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  these 
exhortations  refer  to  heathen  and  Jewish  governments 
and  magistrates,  powers  from  which  the  apostles  and 
first  Christians   experienced   persecution   instead   of 
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pi'otection.  It  is  true  these  are  general  rules,  and, 
like  other  general  rules,  are  liable  to  exceptions ;  and 
those  very  chief  teachers  of  tlie  Gospel  who  laid  down 
these  rules  spent  their  whole  lives  in  trouble  and  jeo- 
pardy, because  upon  one  particular  point,  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  crucified,  they  preferred  to  obey  God 
rather  tlian  man.  The  rules  enforce  the  obligation 
by  the  proper  sanctions  of  Christianity,  without  con- 
sidering the  limits  by  which  it  is  bounded.  This  is 
the  method  by  which  the  same  apostles  enjoin  the 
duty  of  servants  to  their  masters,  of  children  to  their 
parents,  of  wives  to  their  husbands.  The  same  con- 
cise and  absolute  form  of  expression  occurs  in  all  these 
precepts  ;  the  same  silence  as  to  any  exceptions  or 
distinctions ;  yet  no  one  doubts  but  the  commands  of 
masters,  ])arents,  and  husbands,  are  sometimes  so  im- 
moderately unjust,  inexpedient,  and  inconsistent  with 
other  obligations,  that  they  both  may  and  ought  to  be 
resisted.  The  Scriptures  command  submission  abso- 
lutely and  without  exception,  because  this  is  the 
general  rule,  and  because  the  Author  of  Scripture 
knew  well  the  nature  of  his  creature  man  ;  that  indi- 
viduals are  apt  enough  of  themselves  to  make  excep- 
tions, and  to  put  private  interest  and  private  will  in 
the  scale  against  authority,  which  is  expressly  esta- 
blished to  control  particular  members  of  the  community, 
for  the  public  and  general  good  of  the  whole  body. — 
Rev.  J.  Collinson. 

Self-indulgence. — Modern  habits  and  new  modes 
of  education  have  given  too  great  a  latitude  in  the 
articles  of  dress,  and  dissipation,  and  self-indulgence. 
Every  thing  is  to  be  avoided  which  tends  to  diminish 
that  gravity  and  seriousness  which  God  expects  to  find 
in  all  those  who  are  flying  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
It  was  observed  of  old,  that  when  inconsiderate  people 
are  avoiding  one  extreme,  they  commonly  fall  into 
another,  while  reason  and  discretion  keep  the  middle 
way.  When  Protestants  laid  aside  the  austerities  of 
superstition,  they  began  to  see  less  harm  in  the  liber- 
ties taken  by  the  world.  The  kind  of  life  to  which 
the  first  Christians  conformed  hath  been  considered 
as  a  sort  of  heroic  piety,  which  had  more  of  suffering 
and  mortification  than  are  now  required  of  us;  as  if 
the  way  to  heaven  could  be  easier,  while^the  number 
of  our  temptations  is  probably  increasing  from  the 
refinements  of  modern  times,  which,  instead  of  giving 
us  more  liberty,  call  upon  us  for  a  greater  degree  of 
caution  and  reserve. — Bp.  Home. 

THE  LILIES  OF  JERUSALEM.* 

"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
Fair  lilies  of  Jerusalem  ! 
Ye  wear  the  same  array 
As  when  imperial  Judah's  stem 
Maintained  its  regal  sway. 

By  sacred  Jordan's  desert  tide, 

As  bright  ye  blossom  on 
As  when  your  simple  charms  outvied 

The  pomp  of  Solomon. 

The  lonely  pilgrim's  heart  is  filled 

With  holiest  themes  divine, 
When  first  he  sees  your  colours  gild 

The  fields  of  Palestine. 

Fresh  springing  from  the  emerald  sod, 

As  beautiful  to  see, 
As  when  the  meek  incarnate  God 

Took  parable  from  ye. 
•  From  "  Floral  Sketches,"  by  Agnes  Strickland. 


What  rose,  amidst  her  fragrant  bowers, 
That  steals  the  morning's  glow, 

Or  tulip,  queen  of  eastern  flowers. 
Was  ever  honour'd  so  ? 

But  ye  are  of  the  lowly  train 

Which  He  delights  to  raise ; 
Ye  bloom  unsullied  by  a  stain, 

And  therefore  ye  have  praise. 

Ye  never  toiled  with  anxious  care. 

From  silken  threads  to  spin 
That  living  gold,  refined  and  rare, 

Which  God  hath  clothed  ye  in ; 

That  ye,  his  simplest  works,  should  shine, 

In  such  adornment  dressed, 
That  mightiest  kings  of  Judah's  line 

Could  boast  of  no  such  vest. 
Ye  still  as  mute  memorials  stand 
.     Of  Scripture's  sacred  page, 
Sweet  lilies  of  the  holy  land ! 

And  bloom  in  every  age. 

Ye've  seen  the  terrors  of  the  Lord 

By  signs  and  wonders  shewn. 
And  kingly  rebels  to  his  power 

Amidst  their  pride  o'erthrown. 

Ye  flourished  when  the  captive  band, 

By  prophets  warned  in  vain. 
Were  led  to  fair  Euphrates'  strand. 

From  Jordan's  pleasant  plain  ; 

In  hostile  lands  to  weep,  and  dream 

Of  things  that  still  were  free, 
And  sigh  to  see  your  golden  gleam, 

Sweet  flowers  of  Galilee ! 

And  ye  have  seen  a  darker  hour 

On  Zion's  children  fail, 
Than  when  Chaldea's  vengeful  power 

Assail'd  her  leagur'd  wall : 

Ye  saw  the  eagles  from  afar 

On  wing  of  terror  come ; 
And  godless  priests  maintain  a  war 

'Gainst  earth-subduing  Rome ; 

The  meteor- sword,  that  high  in  air 

O'er  guilty  Salem  swept, 
And  all  her  burden  of  despair. 

O'er  which  Messiah  wept. 

Ye  bloom'd  unscath'd — meek,  lowly  flowers  1 

On  that  terrific  night 
When  marble  fanes  and  rock-built  towers 

Crash'd  downward  from  their  height. 

Ye  have  surviv'd  Judea's  throne, 

Her  temple's  overthrow ; 
And  seen  proud  Salem  sitting  lone, 

A  widow  in  her  woe : 

Her  children  from  that  pleasant  place 

As  outcasts  sent  to  roam  ; 
While  Ishmael's  misbelieving  race 

Lay  waste  their  forfeit  home» 

But,  lilies  of  Jerusalem! 

Through  every  change  ye  shine  ; 
Your  golden  urns  unfading  gem 

The  fields  of  Palestine ! 
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BAPTISMAL  HYMN. 

God  of  that  glorious  gift  of  grace 
By  which  thy  people  seek  thy  face, 
When  in  thy  presence  we  appear, 
Vouchsafe  us  faith  to  venture  near. 

Confiding  in  thy  truth  alone, 
Here,  on  the  steps  of  Jesus'  throne, 
We  lay  the  treasure  thou  hast  given, 
To  he  receiv'd  and  rear'd  for  heaven. 

Lent  to  us  for  a  season,  we 
Lend  him  for  ever,  Lord,  to  thee  ! 
Assur'd  that  if  to  thee  he  live, 
We  gain  in  what  we  seem  to  give. 

Large  and  abundant  blessings  shed, 
Warm  as  these  prayers,  upon  his  head  ; 
And  on  his  soul  the  dews  of  grace, 

Fresh  as  these  drops  upon  his  face. 

* 

Make  him  and  keep  him  thine  own  child, 
Meek  follower  of  the  Undefil'd  ; 
Possessor  here  of  grace  and  love, 
Inheritor  of  heaven  above. 

IvEV.  I.  S.  MONSELL. 


Alexander  of  Russia  :  Anticipations  of  his 
Death. —  Alexander  now  became  quite  absorbed  by 
anticipations  of  his  own  death,  and  was  sometimes 
seen  on  his  knees  in  a  churchyard  during  the  night. 
When  he  set  out  on  any  journey,  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  "  Every  year  people  seem  anxious  to  wind  up 
their  affairs  with  me,  as  if  they  never  expected  to  see 
me  again."  He  often  said,  "  I  shall  perish  in  some 
obscure  corner ;  in  a  wood,  in  a  ditch,  or  at  a  road- 
side;  and  I  shall  soon  be  forgotten."  On  the  day 
when  he  left  his  capital  to  set  out  on  that  tour  which 
terminated  his  life,  the  tide  of  the  Neva  rose  so  high 
that  it  was  feared  it  would  overflow  St.  Petersburgh. 
Alexander,  from  the  upper  windows  of  his  palace, 
viewed  the  threatened  disaster  with  dismay.  A  cross, 
which  the  flood  had  dislodged  from  its  place  in  a 
churchyard,  was  washed  up  in  front  of  the  palace, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  imperial  family.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  fatal  presage.  The  Czar  was  observed 
to  be  affected  beyond  measure  on  taking  leave  of  his 
relations  prior  to  his  departure  from  St.  Petersburgh ; 
and  when  he  had  proceeded  to  a  little  distance  on  his 
journey,  he  ordered  his  carriage  to  stop,  and  looked 
back  on  his  natal  city  with  evident  emotion.  Mean- 
while Elizabeth  would  not  separate  from  her  husband, 
nor  exile  herself  to  her  native  land,  Italy.  With  the 
sovereign  of  her  heart  she  repaired  to  Greece.  She 
departed  full  of  present  happiness,  but  she  bore  witli 
her  the  seeds  of  death,  planted  by  past  suffering. 
They  passed  through  those  uninhabited  deserts,  for- 
merly ornamented  for  Catherine  with  the  semblance 
of  villages  and  hamlets;  but  to  Elizabeth  no  desert 
was  lonely,  for  Alexander  was  with  her.  Reports  of 
military  insurrections  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor 
on  his  journey.  Several  young  oflicers  liad  imbibed, 
from  the  Czar  himself,  sentiments  favourable  to  liberty. 
Alexander,  himself  the  author  of  the  influence,  whe- 
ther ill  or  good,  that  was  now  turned  against  his 
authority,  withdrew,  lest  he  should  be  urged  to  act 
with  a  severity  repugnant  to  his  naturally  merciful 
feelings.  At  the  same  time,  he  found  himself  in  a 
dilemma,  —  he  doubted  whether  he  ought  not  to 
become  the  leader  of  the  desired  reforms  He  heard, 
in  the  steppes  of  Russia  and  Greece,  the  spirit  of  the 
age  making  a  plaintive    appeal  to  him.      But    he 


was  anxious  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  without  pre- 
suming to  see  into  the  wise  designs  of  Providence ;  he 
feared  to  enthral  himself  in  an  erroneous  course  by 
favouring  those  innovations  which  had  already  made 
so  many  victims  and  produced  so  little  happiness. 
Leaving  the  empress  at  Taganroy,  he  visited  the  Don, 
planned  a  journey  to  Astracan,  and  proceeded  along 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea;  he  seemed  to  be 
wandering  wheresoever  chance  might  conduct  him. 
A  fever,  occasioned  by  the  humid  cold  of  the  climate, 
obliged  him  to  repair  to  a  residence  belonging  to 
Count  Woronsoff;  he  became  worse,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  removed  to  Taganroy.  There,  it  is  under- 
stood, he  obtained  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  formed 
against  his  life,  and  which  subsequently  endangered 
the  existence  of  his  brother.  Alexander  merely  said, 
**  What  harm  have  1  done  to  them  ?"  The  Czar 
expired ;  there  was  a  rumour  of  his  having  been 
poisoned,  and  the  doctor  was  suspected;  but  nothing 
certain  was  discovered.  The  dying  empress  was  at  a 
short  distance  from  her  husband,  but  was  not  able  to 
see  him.  He  was  ill  only  eleven  days.  Alexander 
breathed  his  last  on  the  13th  of  September,  182 J.  In 
his  final  moments  he  ordered  the  blinds  of  his  win- 
dows to  be  drawn  up,  and  said,  "  What  a  beautiful 
day!"  These  were  tlie  last  words  he  uttered.  The 
empress,  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh, said,  "  Our  angel  is  in  heaven,  where  I  hope 
soon  to  join  him."  Three  days  afterwards,  when  the 
people  presented  themselves  at  Taganroy  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  their  deceased  sovereign,  the  face  of  the 
corpse  was  covered  with  a  veil.  It  is  believed  by 
some  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life  Alexander  em- 
braced the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  His  accession  to 
the  throne  deprived  him  of  a  faiher;  his  descent  to 
the  grave  well-nigh  led  to  an  empire's  downfall. 
After  so  much  fame  and  glory,  nothing  remained  but 
his  coffin  and  his  wife's  bier,  sealed  and  silent  coffers, 
which  were  carried  through  woods  lighted  by  fir 
torches,  and  followed  by  a  horde  of  those  baskirs  who 
were  once  encamped  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre. 
Thus  terminated  ^he  differences  between  Alexander 
and  Napoleon.  Both  perished  in  deserts.  Napoleon 
had  already  fled  to  another  world.  During  the  illness 
of  Alexander,  some  little  symptoms  of  convalescence 
caused  a  consolatory  letter  to  be  written  to  the  em- 
press-mother from  Taganroy.  In  consequence,  Te- 
Deum  was  chanted  in  the  churches  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
The  people  fervently  prayed  for  his  recovery,  for 
Alexander  was  adored  by  his  subjects.  The  Te  Deum 
was  not  ended  when  a  second  courier  brought  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  intelligence  of  the  emperor's 
death.  Nicholas  went  out  to  receive  the  courier, 
and  then  returned  to  the  church.  When  he  entered, 
every  one  was  struck  with  his  altered  looks.  At  first 
he  was  unable  to  speak ;  but  after  an  effort  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  bishop,  and  in  two  or  three  words 
acquainted  him  with  what  had  happened.  The  pre- 
late then  took  a  cross  covered  with  a  black  veil,  and 
presented  it  to  the  empress- mother.  She  instantly 
understood  her  misfortune,  and  swooned  just  as  the 
chorus  in  the  Te  Deum  were  chanting  the  words  "  In 
te  Domine  speravi."  —  Chateaubriand's  Memoirs  of  his 
own  Times. 
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are  prepared,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Publishers,  price  2s.  Gil. 
Those  which  are  genuine  have  tlie  Publishers' name  and  address 
on  the  label. 
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RELIGIOUS  CONVERSATION. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  Townsend,  M.A. 
Ficar  of  Northallerton ;  and  Prebendary  of  Diirham. 

No.  IL 
Certain  it  is  that  religious  conversation 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  all  com- 
panies, and  upon  all  occasions,  needlessly, 
intrudingly,  or  irreverently.  We  are  com- 
manded not  to  "  give  that  which  is  holy 
unto  the  dogs  —  not  to  cast  our  pearls 
before  swine."  The  opportunity  must  be 
watched  —  the  right  moment  must  be  ob- 
served—  in  which  to  speak  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness  ;  and  the  Christian,  in 
his  common  intercourse  with  the  world, 
must  be  guided  by  sound  judgment  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  holy  zeal.  Christ  himself 
refused  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  Herod,  or 
to  reply  to  the  taunts  of  Pilate  ;  and  unless 
we  are  guided  by  the  most  undoubted  dis- 
cretion, in  our  attempts  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  those  around  us  from  common  and 
unworthy  objects  to  more  elevating  and  en- 
nobling topics,  we  may  not  only  produce  an 
awkward  silence,  but  a  repulsive  reply.  This 
remark,  however,  refers  only  to  general  so- 
ciety ;  the  difficulty  of  introducing,  on  some 
occasions,  religious  conversation,  which  oc- 
curs in  larger  meetings  of  strangers,  cannot 
apply  to  those  more  intimate  friendships 
which  abound  in  life,  but  which  are  so  seldom 
improved  to  Christian  edification.  But,  if  it  be 
sometimes  difficult  to  speak  in  large  and  mixed 
companies,  of  the  evidences,  the  facts,  and  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  is  there,  or  can  there, 
or  ought  there  to  be,  any  difficulty  in  the 
smaller  and  more  intimate  associations  which 
take  place  among  us  ?  Cannot  a  friend  talk 
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with  his  friend  ;  student  with  student ;  neigh- 
bour with  neighbour  ;  brother  with  brother  ; 
tutor  with  pupil ;  parent  with  child,  and  child 
with  parent, — upon  the  things  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  of  religion  and  eternity  ?  Cannot  the 
fireside  be  made  more  sacred  and  more  holy 
than  it  often  is  ?  Cannot  those  who  love  to 
talk  of  books,  literature,  poetry,  and  history, 
by  the  fireside,  sometimes  talk  of  the  best  of 
books,  the  most  holy  literature,  the  most 
perfect  poetry,  and  the  most  interesting 
history  ? — all  of  which,  whatever  the  fool,  the 
pretender,  the  infidel,  or  the  ignorant,  may 
imagine,  are  to  be  found  in  that  blessed 
Bible,  which  is  our  best  friend  on  earth,  and 
our  best  guide  to  heaven.  And  why,  why 
should  science,  learning,  human  accomplish- 
ments, worldly  prospects,  and  other  common 
subjects,  occupy  all  the  time  allowed  for 
conversation,  even  if  frivolous  and  foolish 
subjects  are  avoided  ? 

"  But  how  (it  will  be  said),  and  in  what 
manner,  can  friend  talk  with  friend,  or  Chris- 
tian with  Christian,  or  student  with  student, 
upon  those  topics  ;  and  in  what  mode  are  they 
to  be  introduced  in  private  conversation  ?" 
I  answer,  by  pointing  out  the  Example.  While 
He  mingled  with  society,  and  walked  every 
where,  surrounded  by  his  disciples  and 
friends,  he  made  every  object  he  saw,  every 
thing  he  heard,  and  every  thing  that  took 
place,  the  source  of  some  short,  yet  instructive 
remark,  which  did  not  prevent,  nor  even 
interrupt,  the  ordinary  conversation  of  the 
time ;  and  which  still  directed  the  hearers  to 
useful  reflection,  and  proved  to  them  and  to 
us,  that  while  he  lived  in  the  world,  he  was 
not  of  the  world,  and  that  his  affections  and 
his  heart  were  in  heaven,  though  his  personal 
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presence  was  upon  earth.  If,  for  instance, 
he  passed  the  lilies  in  the  field,  he  spoke  of 
the  providence  of  God,  which  cared  for  man 
as  well  as  for  the  flower.  If  he  saw  a  city- 
built  upon  a  hill,  he  reminded  his  disciples, 
that  their  actions,  as  the  followers  of  Christ, 
could  not  be  hidden  from  the  world,  and  they 
must  therefore  walk  worthy  of  their  voca- 
tion. If  a  net  was  brought  to  shore,  he 
compared  the  separation  of  the  good  from  the 
inferior  fish  that  were  taken,  to  the  division 
between  the  just  and  the  unjust  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  A  growing  tree  gave  him  a  com- 
parison of  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  heart  within  and  in  the  world 
without.  The  harvest  was  the  end  of  the 
world  ;  the  reapers  were  the  angels,  to  execute 
the  just  judgments  of  God.  And  so  it  was, 
that  every  object  which  presented  itself  be- 
came the  source  of  good  and  useful- conver- 
sation ;  and  so,  also,  it  ought  to  be  with  his 
followers,  in  their  intimacies,  their  friend- 
ships, their  acquaintances,  their  associations 
in  societies  among  each  other.  Conversation 
is  the  employment,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
of  every  person  in  the  day ;  and  it  is  a 
shame,  a  disgrace  to  Christians,  that,  in  their 
affectionate  friendships  and  intimacies,  they 
imitate  so  little  the  example  of  their  blessed 
Master.  Christ  did  not  only  come  upon 
earth  to  die  for  us  ;  he  came  also  to  teach  us : 
and  though  we  learn  a  more  ennobling  lesson 
from  his  patience  and  from  his  fortitude 
under  suffering  and  death,  yet  we  learn  a  most 
useful  lesson  from  that  every-day  example 
by  which  he  has  taught  us  the  manner  in 
which  every  Christian  may  learn  instruction 
from  every  thing  we  see,  hear,  or  do.  Christ 
himself  has  taught  us  the  way  in  which  we 
may  always  discover  some  opportunity  of 
introducing  religious  conversation,  without 
offence,  and  without  affectation. 

There  is  yet  another  topic  of  contempla- 
tion— the  benefit  of  religious  conversation^  both 
to  others  and  to  ourselves.  It  is  not  generally 
remembered  that  religious  conversation  is 
one  of  the  means  of  grace.  As  God  blesses 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  attendance  upon  public  wor- 
ship, and  the  observance  of  private  prayer, 
so  also  does  he  bless  those  who  delight  in 
talking  of  his  words  and  of  his  works.  "  They 
that  feared  the  Lord,"  says  the  prophet  Ma- 
lachi,  "  spake  often  one  with  another ;  and 
the  Lord  heard  it ;  and  they  shall  be  mine, 
saith  the  Lord,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up 
my  jewels."  The  benefit  of  religious  con- 
versation, then,  upon  others,  upon  those  with 
whom  we  converse,  is,  that  it  builds  up  our 
friend  and  our  neighbour  in  their  holy  faith  ; 
it  strengthens  their  faith,  it  recommends  reli- 


gion, it  influences  the  conscience,  it  confirms 
their  hope,  it  increases  Christian  love,  it 
cements  Christian  friendship :  and  the  benefit 
of  religious  conversation  upon  ourselves  is, 
that  it  enables  us  to  realise  upon  earth  the 
promises  of  the  mental  elevation  and  the 
spiritual  happiness  of  the  future.  To  engage 
much  in  religious  conversation,  is  to  v^'alk 
with  God  upon  earth,  to  breathe  the  air  of 
heaven,  to  conquer  the  terrors  of  death,  and 
to  anticipate  communion  with  God.  If  our 
conversation  is  upon  the  evidences  of  the  truth, 
then  "  our  hearts  burn  within  us"  to  con- 
template the  proofs  of  our  holy  religion 
written  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  en- 
grafted upon  the  annals  of  mankind.  If  we 
talk  oi  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  and  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  God,  then  "  our  hearts  burn 
within  us"  to  contemplate  the  actions  of  the 
Most  High  ;  how  he  created  the  world  from 
nothing,  and  ordered  the  course  of  its  govern- 
ment, until  the  fulness  of  time  came,  when 
the  plan  of  redemption,  which  was  laid  before 
the  world  began,  completed  the  prophecies, 
and  finished  the  work  of  salvation  ;  and  how 
the  Gospel  of  God  is  still  going  on,  "  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer, "  till  the  end  of  all  things. 
If  we  talk  of  the  doctrines,  the  truths  to  be 
deduced  from  the  history  of  the  actions  of 
God,  then  "  our  hearts  burn  within  us"  to 
remember  that  all  this  was  done  for  our  per- 
sonal benefit,  and  for  our  eternal  salvation  ; 
for  our  happiness  and  peace  with  God  now, 
in  death,  and  for  ever.  Religious  conversa- 
tion between  Christian  and  Christian  elevates 
the  soul,  strengthens  the  understanding,  puri- 
fies the  affections,  gives  the  best  comfort  in 
sorrow,  and  moderates  the  triumph  of  suc- 
cess. To  talk  often  and  with  delight  of  God, 
of  Christ,  of  providence,  and  immortality ; 
above  all,  to  talk  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  the 
soul,  to  repeat  over  and  over  again  to  each 
other  the  deep  emotions  of  astonishment  and 
delight  which  fill  the  soul  when  we  contem- 
plate the  stupendous  mystery — how  Christ 
dwelt  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was 
created — how  Christ  undertook  the  deliver- 
ance of  man — how  he  lived,  and  taught,  and 
died,  on  earth — how  he  returned  to  heaven — 
and  how  certainly,  if  we  believe  in  him,  and 
are  the  followers  of  him,  how  certainly  we 
shall  behold  Him  whom  the  soul  loveth, — to 
talk  of  these  things  is  to  make  the  heart  burn 
within  us  with  that  holy  flame  of  gratitude 
and  hope,  of  wonder  and  of  delight,  which 
is  the  employment  of  the  spirits  of  heaven, 
and  the  anticipation  of  the  thoughts  of  im- 
mortality. Happy  is  the  Christian  who  can 
relish  and  love  religious  conversation  ;  happy 
is  that  Christian  who,  whether  in  his  own 
family  or  out  of  his  own  family,  can  meet 
with  a  friend  who  shall  delight  to  talk  con- 
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cerning  Him  who  redeems  Israel,  till  their 
hearts  burn  within  them  as  they  encourage 
each  other  on  their  way  to  heaven.  This 
subject  ouglit  ever  to  be  present  with  Chris- 
tian persons  of  every  name,  rank,  and  sta- 
tion. If  the  Gospel  be  true,  it  is  most  awfully 
and  solemnly  true  ;  and  it  ought  to  be,  and 
if  we  are  in  earnest  it  will  be,  more  and  more 
the  common  topic  of  our  familiar  and  fre- 
quent conversation.  If  this  appear  to  any 
to  be  only  one  humble,  peculiar,  specific  duty, 
yet  he  who,  by  God's  blessing  and  grace 
upon  him,  shall  observe  these  humble  say- 
ings, will  find  that  a  most  important  topic  of 
Christian  duty  has  been  urged  on  his  notice. 
They  who  are  led  to  reflect  that  they  are 
the  children  of  God  and  the  brethren  of 
Christ,  will  resolve  no  longer  to  be  fri- 
volous, foolish,  trifling,  scandalising,  gos- 
sipping  Christians ;  but  to  keep  a  watch 
upon  their  mouth,  and  to  guard  the  door  of 
their  lips,  that  their  speech  may  be  always 
with  grace,  and  their  conversation  in  word 
and  discourse  be  always  such  as  becomes 
their  holy  profession  and  the  Gospel  of  God. 
They  will  be  ashamed  of  unworthy  discourse ; 
they  will  pray  that  their  minds  may  be  so 
filled  and  their  souls  so  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  God  and  of  his  religion,  of 
the  redemption  of  man  and  the  hopes  of 
heaven, — that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  may  speak  useful,  wise, 
and  holy  things.  Let  the  soul  be  filled 
with  spiritual  religion,  and  then  they  cannot 
converse  as  a  fool,  as  a  spiritual  fool  con- 
verseth.  And  why  should  not  this  be? 
Why  should  we  not  endeavour  to  raise  the 
tone  of  society,  and  to  give  a  more  Christian 
character  to  the  circle  in  which  we  live  ? 
What  are  we  but  pilgrims  travelling  from  life 
to  death?  we  are  as  it  were  but  one  family 
of  God.  As  the  members  of  a  private  family 
will  talk  with  each  other  upon  the  love  of 
their  common  father,  the  affection  of  their 
elder  brother,  the  prospects  of  each  brother 
and  sister,  and  the  happiness  of  meeting  in 
their  own  home  to  rejoice  in  the  society  of 
each  other ;  so,  also,  it  ought  to  be  with  us. 
We  are  members  of  the  one  Christian  family 
of  God  :  as  such,  we  should  delight  to  talk  of 
the  love  of  God  our  Father,  of  the  mercy  of 
Christ  our  Brother,  of  our  prospects  of  a 
peaceful  death  and  a  blessed  eternity,  and 
the  happiness  of  meeting  our  Christian  friends 
again  in  our  common  home  in  heaven,  to  re- 
joice in  the  society  of  each  other,  and  to 
unite  in  mutual  praise  for  the  goodness  which 
has  led  us  through  earth  to  heaven.  May 
God  grant  that  such  themes  as  these  may  be 
the  subject  of  our  conversations  and  hopes 
on  earth !  May  God  bless  the  friendships  we 
form,  and  the  faith  in  which  we  live  and  die! 


THE  CHALDEE  CHRISTIANS  OF  TEBRIS, 
IN  PERSIA.* 

On  Sunday,  the  12th  of  August,  great  curiosity  was 
excited,  both  among  the  populace  and  tlie  literati  of 
Berlin,  by  the  appearance  of  three  travellers,  meanly 
clad  in  the  oriental  costume,  but  of  very  interesting 
physiognomy,  dark  brown  complexions,  and  with  long 
black  beards.  The  features  of  the  elder,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  about  fifty,  bore  an  expression  of  great 
seriousness  and  dignity;  the  second,  who  is  about 
thirty,  had  something  very  harmless  in  his  manner  ; 
and  the  youngest,  who  seems  twenty-six,  has  a  look 
of  mingled  cunning  and  kindness.  Their  whole  de- 
meanour, however,  bespoke  an  integrity  of  character 
which  obtained  general  sympathy,  and,  after  a  short 
acquaintance,  they  were  found  every  way  worthy  of 
our  confidence ;  they  were  furnished  with  the  first 
introductions,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  presented 
to  the  king,  who  gave  them  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
their  maintenance. 

It  appears  from  two  letters  with  which  they  are 
furnished,  one  written  in  Russian,  the  other  in  French, 
that  they  are  Chaldee  Christians,  from  Tebris  (the 
second  commercial  city  of  Persia,  south-west  of  the 
Caspian,  and  near  lake  Urmia),  who  have  been  sent 
by  their  bishop  and  clergy  on  a  deputation  to  the 
London  Bible  Society,  to  solicit  a  donation  of  Bibles 
in  their  own  language,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  pecu- 
niary assistance  towards  their  Church.  These  men, 
being  of  inferior  rank,  are  destitute  of  any  superior 
acquirenjents,  with  the  exception  of  the  youngest,  a 
nephew  of  the  bishop,  who  gives  proofs  of  a  more 
cultivated  understanding.  By  always  taking  the  first 
place,  too,  he  appears  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  depu- 
tation ;  although  the  eldest,  on  account  of  his  greater 
experience,  takes  the  lead  in  conversation. 

We  found  at  first  considerable  difficulty  in  con- 
versing together  ;  for  they  knew  scarcely  any  Russian, 
and,  except  their  native  language,  spoke  only  Turkish. 
I  saw  them  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival,  and  tried 
to  converse  with  them  in  Armenian;  but  the  eldest 
declared  that,  though  he  understood  it,  he  was  unable 
to  converse  in  it.  Having  fortunately  found  a  young 
man  who  spoke  Turkish,  we  learnt  through  him  that 
their  native  tongue  was  the  Chaldee ;  upon  this,  I  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  them  in  Chaldee  and  Syrian, 
of  which  they  were  also  ignorant;  and  I  met  with  no 
better  success  upon  speaking  to  them  in  Persian,  of 
which  they  knew  only  the  vulgar  tongue.  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  interpreter; 
and,  at  first,  gave  in  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
that  the  Chaldee,  like  the  Syrian,  is  extinct.  But  I 
soon  found  that  this  supposition,  like  the  opinion 
entertained  respecting  their  doctrines,  was  quite  erro- 
neous. Upon  the  latter  subject  they  at  first  shewed 
a  good  deal  of  reserve,  notwithstanding  the  kind  and 
even  cordial  manner  in  which  they  were  received; 
but  as  it  closely  bore  upon  their  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  their  connexion  with  it, 
we  may  easily  account  for  this  reserve ;  for  they  had 
been  told  by  the  German  missionaries,  Schneider  and 
llase,  who  were  at  Tebris  some  years  ago,  that  the 
Germans  were  favourable  to  the  English  Bible  Society 
and  missions;  and  they  probably  apprehended  that 
they  should  lose  our  friendship  if  they  avowed  any 
connexion  with  Rome.  Hence  they  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  such  a  Church.  This,  how- 
ever, was  in  manifest  contradiction  with  the  reports 
of  the  German  and  North  American  missionaries,  and 
even  with  their  own  admission,  that  their  archbishop 
is  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who,  as  is 

*  From  a  Letter  by  Prof.  Pctermaun  in  Berlin.— "We  print  tliis 
interesting  account  as  we  have  received  it;  there  are  some 
slight  inaccuracies  in  it  which  we  have  not  the  means  of  cor- 
recting, but  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  laying  it 
before  them. — Ed. 
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well  known,  lias  joined  the  popish  communion ;  be- 
sides this,  their  article  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  evidently  points 
to  an  oriental  origin.  They  probably  imagined  that 
they  ought  to  accommodate  themselves  to  our  views ; 
])ut  we  have  not  the  smallest  ground  for  distrusting 
their  statements  in  other  respects,  as  they  manifested 
a  depth  and  sincerity  in  their  religion  which  it  is 
impossible  to  feign;  and  greatly  affected  every  one 
that  heard  them.  They  shewed  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  replied  to  all  our  questions  with  patriarchal 
simplicity ;  always  referring  to  Christ  as  the  ground- 
work of  their  faith,  and  even  stating  without  conceal- 
ment those  peculiarities  of  doctrine  in  which  they 
differed  from  us.  In  these  conversations  they  evinced 
their  naivete,  after  numerous  questions  from  Drs. 
Landerer,  llheinwald,  and  myself,  by  begging  that 
they  might  now,  in  their  turn,  be  permitted  to  ask 
some  questions.  They  accordingly  began  to  interro- 
gate us,  and  shewed  much  interest  in  all  our  affairs  ; 
of  which  they  gave  a  proof  by  attending  divine  service 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  with  the  detail  of 
which  they  had  previously  been  made  acquainted. 

The  following  is  their  creed,  consisting  of  twelve 
articles,  according  to  the  number  of  the  apostles,  each 
of  whom  they  say  composed  an  article  : — 

1.  I  believe  with  a  true,  perfect  (orthodox),  faith  in 
God  the  Father,  who  is  above  all.  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  all  that  is  visible  and  invisible. 

2.  I  believe  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the 
living  and  one  God,  and  the  sacrifice  for  all  men, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  before  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  who  is  not  created ;  perfect  God,  true  God, 
Christ  with  his  Father,  who  continued  with  him,  and 
made  the  world  soft  (perfect,  sanctified) ;  who  is  the 
Creator  of  all  that  there  is,  and  for  our  sake  was  made 
man,  to  redeem  us,  and  came  down  from  heaven. 
3.  I  believe  that  he  took  on  him  soul  and  body, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  he  became 
man,  was  carried  in  the  womb,  and  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  4.  I  believe  that  he  was  sorrowful  (or  suffered), 
and  was  nailed  upon  the  cross  in  the  five  days  of  Pontius 
Pilate.  5.  I  believe  that  he  died,  and  was  buried, 
and  on  the  third  day  rose  again,  according  to  the 
Scriptures.  G.  I  believe  that  he  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  7.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  every  thing  is  made  ready,  and  that  he 
will  come  to  judge  the  wicked  and  the  righteous ;  to 
the  wicked  he  will  give  hell,  and  to  the  righteous 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

8.  I  believe  in  one  Spirit  of  Holiness,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  proceeding  from,  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  the 
Living  Spirit.  9.  1  believe  in  one  holy  communion 
(assembly),  opened  by  God  for  the  whole  world.  10.  I 
believe  in  one  baptism,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
IL  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  12.  I 
believe  in  a  life  everlasting. 

The  same  simplicity  of  doctrine  manifested  in  this 
confession  of  faith,  and  which  appears  to  be  mainly 
directed  against  Nestorianism,  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
other  parts  of  their  faith  and  religious  worship,  so  far 
as  I  had  the  means  of  learning;  it  may  still,  however, 
remain  a  question,  whether  any  part  of  it  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  influence  of  missionaries  ?  They  do  not 
recognise  any  sacraments,  except  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  With  regard  to  the  former,  they 
hold  "  that  the  infant  is  born  in  great  sin  ;  and,  unless 
baptised,  can  never  be  saved ;  that  baptism  was  or- 
dained to  impart  to  the  child  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which, 
in  like  manner  as  it  hovered  over  Christ,  hovers  over 
every  infant,  to  make  it  into  a  Christ ;  and  whoever 
does  not  believe  this  is  no  Christian.  That  this, 
however,  by  no  means  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
a  right  education ;  and  that  parents  must  instruct 
their  children,  both  by  example  and  doctrine,  and 
teach  them  the  commandments.     Eight  days  after  its 


birth,  the  child  is  baptised  by  immersion  in  water,  in 
the  presence  of  a  sponsor,  who  repeats  the  creed." 

They  have  no  mass,  nor  do  they  adore  the  bread 
and  wine.  At  the  Lord's  Supper  tliey  receive  in  both 
kinds,  which  are  distributed  by  tlie  priest.  The  bread 
is  made  of  the  finest  wheat,  and  is  baked  by  the  priest 
himself;  it  is  broken  in  pieces,  and  given  to  the 
laity;  the  wine  is  not  mixed  with  water,  and  the  cup 
is  not  put  into  their  hand.  The  priest  repeats  the 
prayer  of  consecration  in  an  audible  voice,  that  the 
people  may  know  when  the  elements  are  blessed;  it 
seems  to  be  founded  on  Matthew,  xxvi.  2G.  The  ad- 
dress on  delivering  the  bread  and  wine  is  remarkable : 
"  This  is  the  body  and  the  blood,  which  are  given  to 
them  that  do  truly  repent  them  of  their  sins ;  and 
he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  them  dwelleth  in  me, 
and  I  in  him."  The  sacrament  is  administered  only 
once  in  the  year,  namely  on  Good  Friday,  whereof 
"  penitent  sinners"  are  partakers:  he  that  does  not 
repent  him  of  his  sins  will  go  *'  to  hell."  Children  are 
allowed  to  communicate  at  the  age  of  seven ;  but  they 
are  obliged  first  to  repeat  all  the  appointed  prayers, 
after  which  the  priest  lays  his  hands  on  them,  and 
pronounces  a  long  prayer.  They  have  also  a  commu- 
nion for  the  sick,  but  no  extreme  unction. 

With  them  prayer  is  "  a  speaking  to  God;"  "  the 
Christian,"  they  say,  "  ought  to  pray  early  and  late; 
nay,  his  whole  life  ought  to  be  one  continued  prayer, 
in  order  that  he  may  ever  remember  that  Christ  be- 
came a  sacrifice  for  him.  But  the  Christian  must 
not  be  selfish,  and  pray  for  temporal  things ;  as  these 
we  must  quit  when  we  die.  Christ  has  taught  us 
what  to  pray  for :  we  must  pray  for  the  salvation  of 
our  souls, — for  the  Schah,  because  he,  of  all  men, 
most  needs  wisdom,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  his 
people  in  a  just  and  impartial  manner;  we  must  pray 
for  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  God  would  endue 
them  with  justice  and  wisdom;  we  must  pray  even 
for  unrighteous  magistrates,  that  they  may  be  con- 
verted. Finally,  we  must  pray  for  our  enemies,  as 
God  would  otherwise  add  to  their  numbers,  and  be- 
cause they,  of  all  men,  stand  most  in  need  of  our 
prayers ;  and  as  we  should  pray  for  all  Christians 
throughout  the  world,  so  very  specially  for  all  that  are 
not  yet  Christians,  that  God  would  lead  them  into  the 
ways  of  truth,  that  they  might  know  Christ,  and  turn 
unto  him.  God  willeth  that  all  men  should  be  saved; 
for  had  this  not  been  his  will,  he  would  not  have  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world."  They  do  not,  however,  ad- 
dress their  prayers  to  Christ,  but  to  God,  in  whom  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  are  united.  They  do  not  offer 
prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  nor  to  any  saint;  neither 
do  they  pay  adoration  to  the  saints  or  to  images, 
although  they  do  not  exclude  images  from  their 
churches.  It  is  probably  for  this  latter  reason  that 
they  refuse  to  enter  a  Greek  church.  "  I-Wen  though 
I  should  die,  I  would  not  consent,"  said  the  eldest  of 
the  party. 

They  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  merit  of  good 
works.  "  God  forgives  sins  solely  from  grace."  The 
rich  have  received  their  wealth  from  God,  in  order 
that  they  may  communicate  it  to  the  poor  ;  and  Christ 
said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
But  if  I  do  good  unto  my  neighbour,  and  pride  myself 
on  it,  it  is  nothing  worth  in  God's  sight.  (They  re- 
ferred to  Matthew,  xxv.  34-46,  repeating  the  entire 
passage.)  We  are  all  to  love  one  another;  we  must 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  if  we  would  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  for  "if  we  love  notour  brother 
whom  we  have  seen,  how  can  we  love  Christ  whom  we 
have  not  seen  1  Masters  ought  to  love  their  servants; 
for  servants  are  like  our  children,  and  if  we  do  not 
love  them,  we  cannot  love  our  children.  But  every 
one  ought  to  be  faithful  to  his  master,  be  he  Jew,  or 
INIahommedan,  or  heathen ;  for  this  is  Christ's  com- 
mand, and  he  has  promised  that  they  shall  have  their 
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reward.  We  must  also  love  our  enemies,  even  as 
Christ,  vAio  came  among  the  Jews,  who  were  his  ene- 
mies, and  whom  he  might  have  destroyed,  hut  did 
not."  They  refuse  to  take  an  oath,  even  when  required 
hy  the  magistrates ;  they  merely  say,  "  I  helieve  it, 
and  therefore  I  say  so." 

Their  churches  seem  to  resemhle  ours,  and  to  be 
very  simple ;  they  are,  indeed,  ornamented  with  images, 
but  there  is  not  the  remotest  approach  to  any  adora- 
tion of  them.  They  call  the  altar  the  thronus,  and  it 
contains  nothing  but  crosses,  upon  which  stands  in- 
scribed, that  •'  Christ  died  for  the  whole  world  ;"  but 
they  do  not  allow  any  crucifixes.  In  every  church  are 
preserved  two  MS.  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
They  have  small  bells  in  their  churches,  as  the  privi- 
lege of  having  them  hung  outside  can  be  purchased 
only  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

Their  mode  of  celebrating  divine  service  is  extremely 
simple.  The  priest  reads  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  which 
he  expounds  circumstantially,  and  \Yhich,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  must  be  plain  and  scriptural.  They  also 
sing  the  Psalms,  to  which  they  attach  a  high  value. 
At  the  conclusion,  the  priest  dismisses  the  congrega- 
tion with  the  benediction,  "The  Lord  bless  thee!" 
On  entering  the  church,  they  take  off  their  caps;  this 
is  also  done  by  the  priests,  who,  however,  keep  on  a 
small  internal  cap.  They  do  not  kneel  during  prayers, 
but  stand  up,  with  their  head  bowed  down  towards  the 
ground,  and  their  face  covered  with  their  hand  or  cap. 
The  cerem.ony  of  crossing  themselves  is  altogether 
unknown.  They  appear  to  celebrate  Divine  service 
during  the  week,  as  well  as  on  Sundays;  but  it  is 
attended  only  by  the  infirm,  the  old,  and  those  inca- 
pable of  work.  Their  holydays  are — the  Birth  of 
Christ,  with  which  they  commence  the  new  year;  the 
Baptism  (Epiphany),  Good  Friday,  the  Resurrection, 
Ascension,  Whitsuntide,  and  the  saints'  days.  They 
fast  but  once  in  the  week,  on  Fridays,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  death  of  Christ ;  whereas  the  Nestorians 
fast  three  times — Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 
This  fasting  among  the  Chaldee  Christians  seems  to  be 
confined  to  abstinence  from  wine  ;  they  also  fast  forty 
days  before  Easter,  whereas  the  Nestorians  prolong  it 
to  fifty  days. 

They  have  convents  for  monks  and  nuns,  in  which 
none  but  the  superior  preaches.  The  monks  are  not 
allowed  to  preach,  nor  have  they  the  care  of  souls, 
their  chief  employment  being  the  care  of  the  male 
sick,  transcribing  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  saying  the 
prayers  at  church.  The  duty  of  the  nuns  is  to  visit 
the  female  sick  in  the  hospitals,  and  attend  upon  them 
in  the  same  way  as  the  "  Sceurs  de  la  Charite." 

They  have  various  ranks  among  their  clergy.  First, 
a  patriarch,  who  resides  at  Jerusalem ;  next,  an  arch- 
bishop, whose  proper  seat  is  at  Djulamerk,  but  is  said 
to  be  at  Kodshau,  five  leagues  distant;  he  has  under 
him  five  bishops,  in  Tebris,  Djauwilau  (?),  Ada  (?), 
Ardisha  (?),  and  Doijatapa  (?).  To  each  of  their 
churches,  of  which,  but  most  probably  in  mistake,  they 
stated  they  have  but  seven,  there  are  two  priests,  the 
inferior  of  whom  is  called  Kashe  (perhaps  Kadishe, 
the  holy  one),  and  the  principal,  Rishi  (or  Reshi) 
d'  Kashe  [princeps  sanctorum  ?).  The  dress  of  the  priests 
consists  of  a  black  gown,  and  a  red  fesz,  or  cap,  twisted 
about  with  black  linen.  They  receive  tithes  from  their 
congregations,  the  surplus  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  widows  and  indigent  persons.  There  is 
nothing  approaching  to  a  Presbyterian  constitution, 
the  sole  management  of  all  church-property  and  eccle- 
siastical afikirs  being  vested  in  the  clergy.  The  in- 
come of  their  bishops  is,  however,  very  scanty,  and  it 
is  said  that  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  bread  and  water.  The  canonical  age 
for  holy  orders  is  thirty- three,  and  a  bishop  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  forty-five.  They  have  no  ecclesi- 
astical punishments,  all  offences  being  subject  to  the 
civil  power  of  the  pacha.    Upon  our  asking  what  pun- 


ishment would  be  inflicted  for  an  offence  committed 
against  a  clergyman,  they  replied,  that  such  a  case 
could  not  occur;  for  were  any  one  to  be  guilty  of 
it,  he  would  be  worse  than  a  Jew,  and  not  one  of  his 
relations  would  return  his  salutation  till  he  was  fully 
reconciled  with  the  priest.  The  inferior  clergy  under 
the  bishop  are  permitted  to  marry,  as  in  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  churches ;  but,  like  them,  they  may  not 
contract  a  second  marriage,  after  the  death  of  their 
first  wife.  This  prohibition  does  not  extend  to  the 
laity.  •'  Marriage  was  instituted  by  God,  and  is  there- 
fore holy."  Divorce  is  unknown  among  them.  Infi- 
fidelity  in  a  married  person  is  regarded  as  equal  to 
murder, — nay,  even  to  a  twofold  murder ;  first,  against 
his  or  her  own  consort,  and  then  against  the  consort 
of  the  other  with  whom  the  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

When  a  young  man  intends  to  marry,  his  father 
pays  a  visit  to  the  father  of  the  young  woman  to  whom 
he  is  attached,  and  asks  his  consent  to  their  union.  If 
it  is  given,  the  young  man  goes  to  the  girl,  and  solicits 
hers.  Hereupon  the  mother  of  the  bride  gives  an 
entertainment,  which  lasts  six  days,  at  the  termination 
of  which  the  marriage  is  celebrated.  The  ceremony 
is  very  simple ;  the  priest  addresses  an  exhortation  to 
the  young  couple,  and  then  exchanges  rings,  which  he 
places  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  probably 
in  opposition  to  the  Turks,  as  they  call  the  JMahom- 
medans,  who  wear  their  rings  on  the  second  finger  of 
their  right  hand.  The  men,  however,  seldom  wear 
their  rings,  to  avoid  being  laughed  at  as  married  men 
by  the  Mahommedans.  Girls  are  permitted  to  marry 
after  their  eleventh,  and  boys  after  their  fourteenth 
year.  All  their  little  domestic  feasts  are  kept  on  the 
birthday,  and  not  on  the  anniversary  of  their  baptism. 
On  the  previous  evening,  the  relations  of  the  person 
whose  birthday  is  to  be  kept  come  to  his  house,  and 
say,  "  To-morrow  is  thy  birthday,  when  we  shall  all 
come  to  thee  ;  therefore  prepare  a  large  meal." 

Their  funerals  are  quite  plain.  The  coffin  is  carried 
into  the  churchyard,  where  the  priest,  who  accom- 
panies the  body,  offers  up  a  prayer,  and  after  it  is 
lowered  into  the  grave,  throws  a  handful  of  earth 
over  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  simplicity  of  doctrine  and 
manners,  they  hold  some  traditions  which  border  on 
the  fabulous.  Thus  they  have  a  prayer,  which  they 
say  was  composed  by  Adam  when  Christ  delivered  him 
out  of  purgatory.  It  is  very  short,  and  is  a  thanks- 
giving, as  far  as  we  could  learn.  Another  of  their 
traditions  states,  that  while  Christ  was  lying  in  the 
sepulchre,  a  person  came  there  with  provisions  for  the 
guard.  At  this  instant,  Christ  arose,  asked  him  what 
he  was  carrying,  and  on  perceiving  a  dead  cock  in  the 
basket,  pronounced  a  blessing  over  it,  upon  which  the 
fowl  came  back  to  life,  and  tievv  away.  Christ,  how- 
ever, vanished  from  his  sight. 

These  are  all  the  particulars  I  was  able  to  collect 
during  my  short  intercourse  with  these  interesting 
travellers.  They  will,  however,  suffice  to  prove  that 
the  Chaldee  Christians,  though  they  may  have  been 
led  into  some  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  of 
which  we  have  many  examples  in  the  East,  have  no 
connexion  with  it  but  what  is  altogether  external, 
and  by  no  means  intimate.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
very  closely  approach  the  Protestant  Church,  both  in 
doctrine  and  in  constitution;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
infinite  satisfaction  to  find  thus  unexpectedly  hearts 
and  minds  so  congenial  with  our  own  in  this  remote 
corner  of  the  globe. 

Another  very  interesting  conclusion  at  which  1  was 
able  to  arrive  respects  their  language,  which  I  am 
convinced  is  still  the  Chaldee,  although  greatly  modi- 
fied by  time.  I  may  perhaps  communicate  some  fur- 
ther particulars  on  tlxis  subject  in  a  future  letter. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  HANNAH  MORE.* 

To  display  intellectual  greatness,  and  to  maintain  an 
able  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  religion,  are  talents 
which  Providence  has  usually  reserved  for  that  sex 
which  he  has  appointed  to  bear  the  burden  of  life,  in 
mental  as  well  as  ordinary  labour.  But  the  world 
has  furnished  not  a  few  instances  of  females,  who  have 
been  conspicuously  set  forth  as  a  proof  that  woman 
holds  a  rank  in  the  scale  of  moral  being  nothing  infe- 
rior to  that  of  man,  and  that  her  faculties  are  always 
susceptible  of  reaching  an  exalted  rank,  though  the 
province  in  which  her  proper  duty  lies  is  rather  one 
of  retired  usefulness  than  of  fame. 

An  illustrious  vindication  of  this  remark  is  found  in 
the  history  of  Hannah  More,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Jacob  More,  of  Ilarleston,  Norfolk.  This  gentleman 
had  in  early  life  high  expectations  of  the  possession 
of  property,  which,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the 
failure  of  a  law-suit  in  the  family;  after  which  he 
resided  at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  being  appointed  to 
the  mastership  of  the  free-school  at  Fishponds,  near 
that  village.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  re- 
spectable farmer  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  of  five 
daughters,  Hannah  was  the  youngest  but  one.  At  an 
early  age  she  was  distinguished  by  a  quick  apprehen- 
sion, a  retentive  memory,  and  a  desire  for  knowledge. 
When  she  was  between  three  and  four  years  old,  her 
mother,  thinking  it  time  she  should  learn  to  read,  was 
astonished  to  find  that,  from  her  attention  at  the  times 
when  her  sisters  were  being  instructed,  she  had  already 
made  considerable  progress ;  and  before  she  was  four 
years  old,  she  gained  from  the  minister  of  the  parish 
a  present  of  sixpence,  to  express  his  approbation  of 
the  perfectness  with  which  she  had  repeated  her  cate- 
chism in  the  church.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  she 
was  taught  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  it  being  her 
father's  wish  to  qualify  her  for  taking  a  part  with  her 
sisters  in  the  conduct  of  a  school  which  should 
embrace  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  female 
education  than  had  hitherto  been  generally  adopted. 
She  was  tolerably  familiar  with  French  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  her  instructress  being  her  eldest  sister, 
who,  upon  her  return  from  school  at  the  end  of  each 
week,  taught  her  sisters  what  she  had  acquired.  Her 
talent  for  composition  shewed  itself  in  her  very  in- 
fancy. She  would  obtain  a  scrap  of  paper,  and 
scribble  upon  it  some  little  poem  or  moral  reflection ; 
and  she  would  amuse  herself  by  writing  pretended 
letters  to  depraved  persons,  with  the  view  of  reclaiming 
them,  and  by  framing  imaginary  replies  to  her  letters. 
When  she  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  ]\[r.  Sheridan 
the  elder  came  to  Bristol  to  deliver  lectures  on 
eloquence  ;  and  she  was  so  struck  with  what  she  heard, 
that  she  wrote  a  copy  of  verses  expressive  of  her 
delight,  which  was  presented  to  the  lecturer  by  a 
mutual  friend.  She  soon  attfacted  the  notice  of 
various  literary  persoss  in  the  neighbourhood,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Sir  James  Stonhouse ;  Dr.  Tucker, 
dean  of  Gloucester ;  Dr.  Woodward,  an  eminent 
physician ;   and   Ferguson  the   astronomer.      In  her 

*  The  materials  for  this  memoir  have  been  gained  from  the 
Life  of  Hannah  More,  by  Henry  Thompson,  M.A.,  Curate  of 
Wiington ;  and  that  by  W.  Roberts,  Esq. 


seventeenth  year,  observing  that  "  plays,  and  those  not 
always  of  the  purest  kind,  were  acted  by  young  ladies 
at  boarding-schools,"  she  wrote  a  pastoral  drama, 
called  "The  Search  after  Happiness;"  in  which  the 
characters  are  all  female,  and  the  animating  spirit  is 
one  of  the  most  purely  religious  character.  At  about 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  she  was  solicited  to  become  the 
wife  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Bel- 
mont, about  six  miles  from  Bristol,  whose  female 
cousins  had  been  pupils  of  the  Misses  More,  a  circum- 
stance which  had  led  them  to  pay  visits  to  the  house 
of  their  pupils,  whose  residence  was  remarkably 
beautiful.  Accepting  this  proposal,  she  quitted  her 
interest  in  the  school,  and  prepared  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  above-named  gentleman.  The  day  was 
fixed  more  than  once  for  the  marriage,  and  each  time 
Mr.  Turner  postponed  it.  Her  sisters  and  friends 
interfered,  and  would  not  permit  her  to  be  so  trifled 
with  :  he  renewed  his  proposals,  but  her  friends, 
after  his  former  conduct,  and  on  other  accounts,  per- 
severed in  keeping  up  her  determination  not  to  renew 
the  engagement. 

In  1773,  or  1774,   Miss  More  visited  London,  in 
company  with  two  of  her  sisters  ;  and  the  drama  being 
her  favourite  taste,  she  lost  no  time  in  procuring  an 
introduction  to  Mr.  Garrick,  with  whom  herself  and 
sisters  appear  to  have   been  wondrously  captivated, 
and  to  have  devoted  to  his  society  a  large  portion  of 
the  time  passed  in  London.     It  would  not  be  in  har- 
mony with  my  objects  to  follow  Hannah  More  through 
all   her   dramatic   predilections ;    still    less  would    I 
be  thought  to  express   my  sympathy  with  the   tastes 
which  at  this  period  of  her  life  led  her  to  devote  so 
much  time  to  witnessing  and  contributing  to  scenic 
exhibitions.     The   religious   sense  was   but  partially 
developed  in  Miss  More  at  this  period  of  her  life ;  or 
it  would  have  taught  her  (what  she  seems  to  have 
subsequently  fully  known  and  confessed),  that  to  be 
absorbed  in  dramatic  pursuits,  or  even  literary  tastes, 
is  incompatible   with  an   earnest   pursuit   of  things 
spiritual  and  eternal.      I  pass  over,  therefore,   that 
portion  of  her  life  which  extended  from  her  first  visit 
to  London  to  the  year  1779,  when  Garrick  died — an 
event  which  was  followed  by  a  resolution  on  the  part  of 
Miss  More  never  again  to  be  present  at  any  theatrical 
entertainment.    But  this  event  was  productive  of  yet 
more   important   consequences   to  the   whole   of  her 
character.     "  The  death  of  Garrick  stamped  on  her 
mind"   (writes  jNIr.  Thompson)  "  the   true  character 
of  all  human  fame,  even  of  the  noblest — that  which 
attends  the  exertion  of  the  intellectual  powers.     She 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  him,  in  the  enchanted 
mirror  of  youthful  fancy,  as  a  creature  of  more  than 
human  mould  ;  and  the  familiarity  of  personal  friend- 
ship, and    the   influence   of  riper  years,  while   they 
qualified  the  romance  of  her  views,  endued  them  with 
the  elevation  and  stability  which  belongs  to  the  calm 
convictions  of  reason.     To  know  that  the  day  must 
come,  when  genius  so  bright,  when  accomplishments 
so  splendid,  must  utterly  perish,  and  leave  their  pos- 
sessor the  eqyal  of  the  meanest  clown,  except  so  far 
as  his  devotion  of  the  *  ten  talents'  might  have  been 
more  faithful  and  profitable,  was  a  solemn  consider- 
ation ;  but   what  was   it  to  know  that  the    day  had 
come ! . .  .  From  this  moment  Hannah  More  appears 
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to  have  resolved  on  the  entire  dedication  of  all  her 
mental  powers  and  acquirements,  of  all  her  influence, 
her  time,  her  efforts,  to  the  attainment  of  a  crown 
which  should  not  wither  on  her  tomb."  She  took 
up  her  abode,  in  17S5,  at  Cowslip  Green,  a  little 
secluded  spot,  situated  in  the  vale  of  Wrington,  not 
far  from  Bristol.  This  was  no  sudden  act,  but  tlie 
pursuance  of  a  wish  long  cherished,  of  passing  a  por- 
tion of  her  time  in  rural  retirement.  She  still  paid 
her  annual  visits  to  Mrs.  Garrick,  which  "  brought 
her  frequently,  though  less  frequently,  into  contact 
with  the  world  and  its  crowded  resorts.  Her  morn- 
ings, however,  were  generally  her  own  during  her  stay 
in  London,  and  her  mornings  were  not  vacant  or 
unconsecrated.  Neither  did  the  opportunities  which 
the  parties  of  the  evening  afforded  her,  of  advocating 
truth  and  enforcing  duty,  pass  unimproved.  In 
polished  societies,  she  never  forgot  her  allegiance  to 
truth;  and  her  tongue  was  bold,  where  pomp  and 
pleasure  made  it  most  unwelcome,  to  proclaim  those 
principles  which  her  pen  afterwards  so  successfully 
vindicated,  at  the  hazard  of  being  discarded  and 
disclaimed."  Miss  More  had  long  viewed  with  deep 
concern  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  religion  from 
the  systems  of  education  then  adopted  ;  and  she  had 
formed  a  resolution  of  attacking  the  evil  in  the  higher 
departments  of  society  ;  and  accordingly  the  summer  of 
17S7  was  almost  wholly  passed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  work,  "  Thoughts  on  the  Importance  of  the  Man- 
ners of  the  Great  to  General  Society."  Her  long  and 
intimate  connexion  with  it  had  made  her  acquainted, 
painfully,  but  exactly,  with  the  mischiefs  that  called 
so  seriously  for  reformation.  Of  the  above  work, 
seven  large  editions  were  sold  in  a  few  months — the 
second  in  little  more  than  a  week,  and  the  third  of 
them  in  four  hours!  A  book  so  universally  read 
could  not  fail  to  be  influential ;  and  its  influence  was 
soon  traceable  in  the  abandonment  of  many  of  the 
customs  which  it  attacked.  The  elaborate  hairdress- 
ing,  which  employed  incalculable  hands  during  the 
Sabbath  services  of  the  church,  soon  altogether  disap- 
peared, the  example  being  set  in  the  highest  quarter ; 
the  perquisite  of  card-money  rapidly  diminished  ;  the 
Christian  master  no  longer  pleaded  for  the  practice  of 
employing  his  servant  to  tell  conventional  falsehoods ; 
and  Sunday  concert-parties  of  sacred  music,  even  if 
unobjectionable  in  themselves,  were  seen  to  produce 
a  large  proportion  of  evil,  by  the  necessary  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath  on  the  part  of  coachmen  and  servants. 
For  all  these  improvements  society  is  very  mainly  in- 
debted to  the  pen  of  Hannah  More. 

The  mind  of  this  excellent  woman  had  long  been 
bent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  a  scheme  for  general 
religious  reformation  ;  and  while  her  thoughts  were 
intently  directed  to  the  working  out  of  this  nobly 
comprehensive  idea,  she  had  become  intimate  with 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  rector 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London.  Besides  the  general 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  intimacy,  it  gave 
her  an  opportunity  of  increasing  her  information 
respecting  "  slavery,"  a  subject  then  commanding  a 
large  share  of  public  attention.  Mr.  Newton  in  his 
early  days  had  been  the  servant  of  a  slave-trader, 
and  the  mate  and  master  of  a  slave-ship — circum- 
stances which  rendered  his  testimony  both  valuable 


and  conclusive  in  the  inquiries  which  at  that  time 
were  being  made  in  parliament  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  under  the  superintendence  and  untiring  zeal 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Miss  More  could  not  withhold 
the  contribution  of  her  efforts  to  the  good  cause,  and 
she  accordingly  composed  a  poem  called  "  The  Black 
Slave- Trade,"  which  was  published  in  1788,  and  for 
which  she  received  the  thanks  of  many  distinguished 
persons  at  that  time,  whose  eyes  had  been  opened,  in 
this  and  other  ways,  to  the  flagrant  enormity  of  that 
traffic.  Her  correspondence  with  Mr.  Newton  would 
be  likely  to  draw  out  a  genuine  statement  of  her 
religious  sentiments,  of  which  the  following  letter  will 
serve  to  give  some  notion. 

From  H.  M.  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton. 

"  Cowslip  Green,  July  23,  1 788. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — I  rejoice  that  you  and  Mrs.  Newton 
are  in  possession  of  the  pure  delight  of  retirement, 
rural  scenery,  health,  and  friendly  society, — the  best 
natural  blessing   of  human   life.      '  God    made   the 
country,  and  man  made  the  town,'  says  the  delight- 
fully enthusiastic  bard  you  are  so  near — a  sentence  td 
which  my  heart  always  makes   an  involuntary  warm 
response.     I  have  been  now  some  weeks  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  my  beloved  solitude;  and  the  world  is 
wiped  out  of  my  memory,  as  with  the  sponge  of  ob- 
livion.    But,  as  I  have  observed  to  you  before,  so 
much  do   my  gardening  cares  and  pleasures  occupy 
me,  that  the  world  is  not  half  so  formidable  a  rival  to 
heaven  in   my  heart  as   my  garden.     I   trifle   away 
more  time  than  I  ought,  under  pretence  (for  I  must 
have  a  creditable  motive  to  impose  even  upon  myself) 
that  it  is  good  for  my  health ;  but,  in  reality,  because 
it  promises  a  sort  of  indolent  pleasure,  and  keeps  me 
from  finding  out  what  is  amiss  in  myself.     The  world, 
though  I  live  in  the  gay  part  of  it,  I  do  not  actually 
much  love  ;  yet  friendship  and  kindness-have  contri- 
buted to  fix  me  there,  and  I  dearly  love  many  indi- 
viduals  in   it.     When  I  am   in   the  great  world,  I 
consider  myself  as  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  as  beset 
with  snares ;  and  this  puts  me  upon  my  guard.     I 
know  that  many  people,  whom  I  hear  say  a  thousand 
brilliant  and  agreeable  things,  disbelieve,  or  at  least 
disregard,  those  truths  on  which  I  found  my  everlast- 
ing hopes.     This  sets  me  upon  a  more  diligent  inquiry 
into  those  truths ;   and  upon  the  arch  of  Christianity 
the  more  I  press,  the  stronger  I  find  it.     Fears  and 
snares  seem  necessary  to  excite  my  circumspection ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  my  mind  has  more  languor,  and 
my  faith  less  energy  here,  where  I  have  no   tempta- 
tions from  without,  and  where  I  live  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment and  constant  perusal  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
of  inanimate  nature — the  lovely  wonders  of  the  muni- 
ficence and  bounty  of  God.     Yet,  in  the  midst  of  his 
blessings,  I  should  be  still  more  tempted  to  forget 
him,  were  it  not  for  the  frequent  nervous  head-aches 
and  low  fevers,  which  I  find  to  be  wonderfully  whole- 
some for  my  moral  health.     I  feel  grateful,  dear  sir, 
for  your  kind  anxiety  for  my    best   interests.     My 
situation  is,  as  you  rightly  apprehend,  full  of  danger ; 
yet  less  from  the  pleasures  than  from  the  deceitful 
favour  and  the    insinuating   applause  of  the   world* 
The  goodness  of  God  will,  I  humbly  trust,  preserve 
me  from  taking  up  with  so  poor  a  portion;  nay,  I 
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hope  what  he  has  given  me  is  to  shew  that  all  is 
nothing,  short  of  Himself;  yet  there  are  times  when  I 
am  apt  to  think  it  a  great  deal,  and  to  forget  Him 
who  has  promised  to  be  my  portion  for  ever." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1789  an  interesting  event 
occurred,  which  prepared  the  way  for  Hannah  More 
to  execute  the  intention  she  had  long  formed,  of  gra- 
dually withdrawing  herself  from  general  society,  and 
indulging  a  closer  intimacy  with  those  whose  religious 
sentiments  were  congenial  with  her  own.  Her  four 
sisters  had  enabled  themselves,  by  their  prudence  and 
assiduity,  to  retire  from  their  task  of  education  with 
great  credit,  and  in  affluent  circumstances.  Pre- 
viously to  their  taking  this  step,  they  had  built  for 
themselves  a  house  in  Great  Pulteney  Street,  in  Bath  ; 
and  between  this  residence  of  their  own  and  the 
retreat  at  Cowslip  Green,  they  were  in  future  to  di- 
vide their  time.  For  some  years  Hannah  More  had 
been  cherishing  the  hope  of  devoting  herself  in  her 
little  retirement  to  meditation  and  literary  leisure, 
and  to  planting  and  improving  the  scene  around  her ; 
but  there  was  no  rest  for  her  but  in  the  consciousness 
of  being  useful.  She  carried  into  all  places  and 
scenes  a  mind  teeming  with  a  tender  concern  for 
human  happiness ;  which  would  not  allow  her  to  look 
upon  life,  and  its  great  and  lasting  interests,  without 
earnest  wishes  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  in  the 
work  of  grace  upon  the  soul,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Saviour's  kingdom.  Having  seen  much  of  time  mis- 
spent, and  opportunities  abused,  among  the  gay  and 
great,  she  had  taken  up  her  parable,  and  proclaimed 
the  truth  through  good  and  evil  report,  in  high 
places,  where  the  tempter  trusted  to  have  reckoned 
her  among  his  votaries.  During  the  summer"  of  this 
year  she  passed  with  her  sister  Martha  more  time 
than  was  usual  with  her  at  Cowslip  Green ;  whence 
they  made  occasional  excursions  to  the  villages  for 
some  miles  round,  particularly  to  Cheddar,  so  famous 
for  its  romantic  scenery.  Finding  the  poor  of  this 
village  very  ignorant  and  vicious,  they  established  a 
school  for  them ;  which  in  a  short  time  included 
nearly  three  hundred  children.  Their  efforts  were 
opposed  by  many  persons  of  influence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, more  particularly  by  the  wealthier  farmers ; 
one  of  whom,  wishing  to  make  it  appear  to  himself,  as 
well  as  to  others,  that  he  was  actuated  in  his  oppo- 
sition by  the  purest  motives,  declared  that  the  part 
of  the  county  of  Somerset  into  which  these  well- 
meaning  ladies  were  introducing  their  revolutionary 
movements  "  had  never  prospered  since  religion  had 
been  brought  into  it  by  the  monks  of  Glastonbury." 
She  continued,  however,  to  persevere,  though  with 
discretion.  The  clergy  were  in  every  instance  con- 
sulted, and  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  respectfully  solicited.  Her  projects  were  suc- 
cessful ;  the  Cheddar  system  extended  itself  to  Ship- 
ham,  Nailsea,  Yatton,  and  Wedmore — villages  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  value  of  such  schools  was  increas- 
ingly acknowledged;  and  prejudice  rapidly  subsided. 

E. 
[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.] 


THE  COURAGE  AND  CONFIDENCE  OF 
GOD'S  PEOPLE: 

^  Sermon, 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Stone,  M.A. 

Curate  of  JVhitmore,  Staffordshire. 

Joel,  ii.  26. 

"  My  people  shall  never  be  ashamed." 

Such  are  the  prophet's  words,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  in  reference  to  those 
who,  among  the  rebellious  Jews,  were  disposed 
to  cleave  to  their  God.  While  war,  famine, 
fire,  and  pestilence,  were  threatened  to  make 
fearful  ravages  among  God's  enemies,  and 
the  whole  land  was  called  upon  to  tremble 
and  mourn  for  the  vengeance  about  to  fall  on 
it  on  account  of  national  sins,  an  assurance 
of  Divine  protection  is  held  out  to  the  people 
of  God,  that  they  need  not  be  afraid,  but  "  be 
glad  and  rejoice,  for  the  Lord  would  do  great 
things"  for  them.  "  Be  glad,  ye  children  of 
Zion,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  your  God  ;  for 
ye  shall  eat  in  plenty,  and  be  satisfied,  and 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that 
hath  dealt  wonderfully  with  you  ;  and  my 
people  shall  never  be  ashamed." 

Such  is  the  gracious  assurance  given  by 
God  to  his  people.  He  "  shall  deal  wonder- 
fully with  them,"  in  bounty  and  mercy,  satis- 
fying them  with  good  things,  filling  them 
with  abundant  subjects  of  praise  and  grati- 
tude. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  nature,  ground,  and 
efTect,  of  this  spirit  of  holy  boldness  with 
which  the  godly  are  here  encouraged. 

L  As  to  the  nature  and  ground  of  that 
confidence  under  which  they  "  shall  never 
be  ashamed." 

They  that  fear  the  Lord  rest  upon  the 
strong  arm  of  Omnipotence;  therefore  they 
are  not  afraid.  Almighty  power  is  engaged  to 
support  and  succour  them ;  therefore  in  the 
day  of  danger  and  distress  they  "  know  in 
whom  they  have  believed ;"  they  are  assured 
of  the  faithfulness  in  whom  they  trust.  In 
the  hour  of  temptation  the  precepts  of  God 
are  the  source  of  their  spiritual  vigour ; 
written  and  engraven  upon  the  heart  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  are  ready  to  be  called  into 
service  against  the  powers  of  Satan, — armour 
of  a  divine  mould,  well  polished,  and  ever 
fit  for  use,  to  "  put  to  silence  the  ignorance 
of  the  foolish,"  and  shame  the  counsels  of 
the  ungodly.  Standing  fast  in  the  faith, 
cleaving  to  the  hope,  and  fashioned  in  their 
lives  by  the  commands  of  the  Gospel,  they 
have  a  sure  refuge,  an  unfailing  strength,  an 
unchanging  friend,  in  the  Redeemer  of  their 
souls  —  their  mighty  Deliverer  and  ejBfectual 
Comforter. 

They  build  on  a  foundation  which  shall 
never   shake    under    them ;    therefore  they 
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tremble  not  in  the  clay  of  adversity.  He 
who  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea  when  they  arise,  he  it  is  to  whom  they 
look  ;  his  hand  it  is  to  which  they  cling. 
No  mortal,  feeble,  creature- dependence  is 
theirs,  whose  property  it  is  "  never  to  be 
ashamed."  They  have  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness to  gladden  their  countenance  ;  they  have 
the  armour  of  righteousness  to  give  security 
to  their  course  ;  they  have  a  conscience  "  void 
of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man," 
to  make  them  bold  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  fearless  of  the  reproaches  of  the  wicked 
around  them,  unmoved  from  their  stedfast- 
ness  by  the  seducing  wiles  or  disheartening 
assaults  of  the  enemies  of  their  peace. 

The  sure  and  certain  promises  of  God, 
given  through  Christ  by  the  Gospel,  afford 
to  the  faithful  in  Christ  a  never-failing  source 
of  courage  and  confidence  in  the  day  of  trial. 
When  the  frowns  of  an  invidious  world  would 
seem  bent  upon  their  shame  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  hope,  the  words  of  Divine  pro- 
mise are  to  them  so  many  sustaining  and 
invigorating  drops  of  comfort  poured  into 
life's  bitter  cup,  to  uphold  their  faith  and 
establish  their  strength  ;  inspiring  them  with 
godly  instruction  and  edification ;  teaching 
them,  in  the  first  place,  that  such  oppositions 
and  persecutions  are  no  more  than  Christ 
and  his  apostles  themselves  were  subject  to 
before  them,  and  which  **  all  that  will  live 
godly  in  Christ  must  more  or  less  suffer;" 
and,  further,  directing  them  to  the  profitable- 
ness of  such  chastisements  permitted  by  God ; 
for  "  what  son  is  he  whom  his  father  chas- 
teneth  not"  for  his  improvement  and  correc- 
tion in  righteousness  ?  and,  lastly,  assuring 
them,  in  the  midst  of  all,  that  they  may  repose 
securely  upon  the  favour  of  their  God,  and 
look  forward,  with  patience  of  hope  and  joy- 
ful encouragement  of  expectation,  to  the  bright 
prospect  of  bliss  in  store,  when  "  their  light 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  has 
worked  out  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

'^  The  righteous  is  bold  as  a  lion"  in  the 
face  of  danger  ;  for  his  anchor  of  hope  is 
thrown  out,  and  holds  fast  to  the  eternal  Rock 
of  his  salvation.  He  "  sets  his  face  as  a 
flint"  against  the  deceiver,  the  scorner,  and 
the  tempter,  because  he  knows  he  "  shall 
not  be  confounded  ;"  he  shall  not  be  moved, 
nor  put  to  shame  ;  for  "  the  Lord  God  will 
help  him."  And  "  while  He  is  near  that  jus- 
tifieth,  who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  him  ?" 
So  long  as  he  holds  fast  his  integrity  of  faith, 
hope,  and  practice,  he  is  eternally  secured 
against  the  attacks  and  ravages  of  every 
adversary.  Time  may  decay  his  bodily 
strength;  but  it  cannot  touch  the  "  word  of 
God,"  which  abide th  and  liveth  in  the  soul 


"  for  ever."  Yea,  though  the  outward  man 
fade  away  and  perish  through  the  inroads  of 
mortality,  the  inward  man  each  day  may  be 
renewed  in  strength,  grow  bolder  and  firmer 
in  the  faith,  and  more  ardent  in  the  service 
and  love  of  its  God.  This  is  one  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  heavenly  spirit  which  animates 
the  breast  of  the  people  of  God  ;  the  less  in- 
fluence the  propensities  and  passions  of  the 
flesh  have  upon  their  spirit,  the  stronger  and 
more  devoted  it  grows  in  itself,  and  the  more 
pure  and  powerful  it  becomes  in  resisting 
evil  and  holding  to  the  truth.  Time,  there- 
fore, cannot  shake  the  courage  of  the  faithful ; 
for  this  courage  has  its  graft  in  a  Divine 
stock,  which  is  eternal.  Time,  which  makes 
such  havoc  of  the  human  body,  and  of  all 
things  earthly,  cannot  harm  the  soul  which 
is  inspired  with  the  love  of  God.  It  shall 
rather  benefit  it ;  for  the  longer  a  man  lives, 
the  more  godly  experience  and  wisdom  he 
may  gain,  the  more  strength  of  grace  and 
ripeness  for  glory,  the  more  contempt  of 
earthly  vanities,  the  more  ardour  for  heavenly 
realities,  the  more  disregard  of  the  favour  or 
frown  of  man,  the  more  firmness  of  mind 
and  determination  of  heart  in  shunning  the 
influence  of  evil,  and  reaching  forth  for  the 
attainment  and  possession  of  good. 

II.  As  to  the  effect  of  this  godly  boldness 
and  confidence. 

I  would  first  draw  a  few  outlines  of  the 
opposite  quality,  and  then  contrast  some  cases 
in  which  it  is  shewn  that  God's  people  "shall 
never  be  ashamed." 

Shame  and  confusion  of  face  bring  distress 
and  disquietude.  There  cannot  be  true  peace 
within,  where  there  is  habitual  feeling  of 
shame,  and  sense  of  dread,  doubt,  and  mis- 
giving. This  shame  will  always  prevail, 
more  or  less,  where  moral  and  religious 
principle  is  not  deep- fixed  at  the  root  of  the 
character.  I  may  observe,  however,  that 
there  is  an  allowable  kind  of  shame  which 
should  not  be  included  in  the  foregoing — I 
mean  the  shame  of  the  modest,  the  humble, 
and  the  retiring,  which  is,  in  truth,  rather  a 
good  quality  than  otherwise,  especially  in  the 
young.  The  shame  now  alluded  to  is  of  a 
contrary  origin  and  tendency,  deep-seated  in 
the  disordered  springs  of  human  conduct, 
and  less  shewn  in  accidental  appearances 
than  in  actual  delinquencies.  It  were  too 
much,  forsooth,  to  expect  from  the  ungodly 
that  they  should  betray  many  symptoms  of 
shame  by  reason  of  their  sins.  Pride  hides 
and  suppresses  the  outward  show  of  that 
which  gnaws  more  bitterly  by  cankering  the 
energies  of  the  heart  within.  Their  shame 
rests  rather  between  them  and  their  God,  be- 
tween reason  and  conscience — judging,  con- 
victing, condemning;  consisting,  during  their 
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dark  career  of  sin,  in  their  reckless  uncer- 
tainty, perturbation,  inconsistency ;  and,  when 
it  is  being  disclosed  and  animadverted  on,  in 
their  depression,  misgiving,  and  despair. 

It  is  proved  in  the  experience  of  life  how  in- 
constant are  the  ways  and  words  of  the  wicked, 
where  shame  is  perpetual.  Changeable  as 
the  wind,  which  blows  from  this  quarter  of 
the  heavens  and  from  that,  none  defining  the 
cause  ;  more  fickle  than  the  variable  weather, 
which  is  now  fair,  now  cloudy,  now  bringing 
rain,  now  sunshine,  none  calculating  the  rea- 
son—  such  is  the  perplexing  unfixedness  of 
the  unprincipled  spirit  of  those  who  have  no 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and  who  are 
consequently  driven  about  by  every  storm — 
agitated  by  every  wind  ;  rocking,  like  a  slen- 
der-built house  on  a  sandy  foundation,  and 
quivering  to  and  fro,  like  a  leaf,  not  knowing 
where  to  rest,  nor  whither  to  flee  —  neijther 
what  to  expect,  nor  whom  to  trust,  in  the 
day  of  calamity  ;  for  God  is  against  them, 
mocking  their  fear,  as  it  cometh  from  the 
fury  of  his  just  anger. 

These  are  the  ungodly  that  suffer  the  over- 
whelmings  of  shame,  who  are  all  their  life 
long  subject  and  in  bondage  to  fear  ;  who 
flee  when  no  man  pursueth,  are  perplexed 
and  cast  down,  and  not  able  to  withstand, 
with  a  stedfast  countenance  and  constant 
heart,  the  convictions  of  conscience,  the  re- 
proofs of  the  accuser,  the  threats  of  God's 
word,  nor  the  prospects  of  death  and  judg- 
ment to  come. 

I  mention  their  case  in  order  to  contrast  the 
effect  of  the  settled  confidence  of  heart  and 
courage  of  conduct  in  "  the  people  of  God." 

Theirs  is  a  state  of  peace  —  peace  within, 
solidly  based,  strongly  secured  beneath  the 
adamantine  bars  of  Divine  grace,  redeeming 
love,  the  Gospel's  gladdening  voice  and  ele- 
vating spirit.  A  state  of  well-tried  and  well- 
founded  courage  is  a  state  of  well-assured 
and  well-supported  peace.  And  such  is  the 
state  of  God's  people.  They  are  bold  in 
withstanding  the  encroachments  of  sin,  in 
setting  their  faces  as  a  flint  to  discountenance 
the  inroads  of  injustice,  passion,  oppression, 
and  wrong.  With  law,  and  right,  and  truth, 
on  their  side,  who  shall  put  them  to  shame  ? 
AVithGod,  their  Father,  Redeemer,  Sanctifier, 
on  their  right  hand,  to  guard  and  to  uphold, 
who  shall  rob  them  of  their  holy  confidence  ? 
who  shall  disappoint  them  of  their  heavenly 
hope  ?  With  justice  and  truth  arrayed  on 
their  part  against  the  adversary,  they  shall 
not  be  put  to  silence.  The  word  shall  be 
known,  though  spoken  in  weakness  ;  though 
it  slumber  for  a  while,  it  shall  prevail  in 
the  end.  There  is  a  virtue  and  force  in 
justice  and  truth,  ranged  on  the  side  of 
godliness,   which  no    enemy  shall    be    able 


to  '*  gainsay  or  resist."  The  violence  of 
hatred  and  calumny  may  come  in,  like  a 
flood,  to  sweep  away  and  to  destroy ;  but 
its  strength  shall  be  hunger-bitten  against 
the  impregnable  fortress  of  truth,  its  darts 
shall  fall  harmless  and  powerless  upon  the 
invincible  shield  of  faith. 

There  is  peace  and  security  to  the  faithful 
in  Christ,  though  war  rage  around  their  path  ; 
for  their  tranquillity  depends  not  upon  out- 
ward things  for  its  permanency,  but  rests 
upon  the  watchful  guardianship  and  unchange- 
able love  of  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls. 
Under  the  banner  of  his  love,  and  protection 
of  his  Spirit,  they  can  "  go  on  their  way  re- 
joicing," regardless  and  unmovable,  like  the 
hardy  rock  which  weathers  the  lashing  of  the 
boisterous  wave,  and  the  aged  oak  that  smiles 
at  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm.  They 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  suffer;  for  a  better 
than  they  has  suffered  infinitely  more  before 
them.  Nor  need  they  be  surprised  to  see 
and  feel  the  storm  light  upon  them  ;  for  they 
move  in  a  world  in  which  all  are  necessarily 
exposed  to  such  assaults.  And  if  ever  shame 
come  over  them,  and  cause  them  to  shrink 
from  their  stedfastness  in  these  encounters, 
it  is  not  because  of  the  insecurity  of  their 
foundation,  or  the  feebleness  of  the  anchor  of 
their  hope,  but  because  they  forget  the  true 
Rock,  and  slight  the  sure  support  to  be 
derived  from  dependence  upon,  and  fidelity 
to,  their  almighty  and  all-gracious  Lord  and 
Master. 

He  who  is  not  ashamed  of  the  Christian 
standard  will  not  hesitate  to  stand  up  in  the 
cause  of  God  and  truth  against  the  sneers 
and  reproaches  of  infidelity  and  profanity. 
He  will  not  be  afraid  to  speak  out,  with 
becoming  earnestness  of  protestation,  when 
religion  is  openly  insulted  or  slightingly 
disparaged.  He  will  not  be  so  ashamed  of 
the  good  part  he  has  chosen  as  silently  to 
surrender  the  cause  of  God,  and  truth,  and 
justice,  to  the  prejudices  of  bigotry,  the  blus- 
terings  of  unbelief,  or  the  concessions  of 
apathy.  He  will  be  disposed  manfully  to 
fight  the  Lord's  battles  against  the  malignity 
of  sin,  the  calumnies  of  the  world,  and  the 
deceits  of  Satan ;  not,  indeed,  with  the  in- 
temperance of  fanaticism,  the  restlessness  of 
impatience,  or  the  vehemence  of  folly,  but 
with  the  zeal  of  earnestness,  the  moderation 
of  firmness,  and  the  calmness  of  security. 
He  will  not  concede  a  step  while  he  knows 
his  ground  is  on  the  strictest  truth ;  nor  will 
he  yield  a  jot  while  he  feels  his  position  to 
be  upon  the  basis  of  absolute  right.  God, 
and  truth,  andjustice,  on  their  side,  conscience 
clearly  speaking  peace,  God's  word  loudly 
promising  support,  the  people  of  God,  the 
faithful  in  Christ,  are  thus  the  courageous 
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and  consistent  advocates  and  defenders  of 
the  sacred  laws  and  ordinances,  honour  and 
majesty,  of  the  Divine  name  and  service  ; 
and  exhibit  also  in  themselves  a  monument 
to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  can  effect  so 
great  a  good  in  man's  feeble^  fallen  consti- 
tution, as  to  bring  about  the  dispelling  of 
slavish  fear,  the  implantingof  holy  confidence, 
the  disarming  of  corrupt  cowardice,  the  in- 
stilling of  purest  courage,  and  thus  confer 
the  gift  of  true  greatness  of  mind  and  soul, 
raised  far  superior  above  the  ignorances  and 
animosities,  the  vices  and  follies,  of  depraved 
human  nature. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention,  brethren,  to 
the  great  excellency  of  the  benefit  of  this  gift 
of  godly  courage. 

Is  it  not  desirable  to  be  enabled  to  walk 
through  life,  securely  armed  amid  its  storms, 
in  a  track  undeviating,  fixed,  and  stedfast, 
preserving  the  even  tenour  of  a  godly  course, 
without  weariness  and  without  wavering  ? 
And  what  is  this  but  the  sound  Christian 
consistency  of  character  which  we  should  all 
aim  after — the  only  course  by  which  we  can 
fulfil  the  Gospel  spirit,  and  manifest  Gospel 
principle  ? 

Do  not  think,  brethren,  that  any  shall 
inherit  the  solid  peace,  who  do  not  exhibit 
the  sound  consistency,  of  the  righteous  ;  or 
that  there  is  any  second  class  who  shall 
"  never  be  ashamed"  independent  of,  and  in 
addition  to,  the  "  faithful  people  of  God  :" 
that  there  are  others  immovably  founded 
upon  the  Rock  of  salvation,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous,  besides  those  righteous  who  cleave 
to  him  "  with  full  purpose  of  heart"  and 
"  assurance  of  faith,"  "holding  the  beginning 
of  their  confidence  stedfast  unto  the  end:" 
or,  that  any  savingly  cling  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  who  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for 
us,  who  are  not  constant  partakers  of  the 
"  joy  set  before  them ;"  patient  endurers  of 
"  the  offence,"  and  despisers  of  *'  the  shame;" 
and  courageous,  though  humble,  beholders 
of  the  prize  and  crown  held  out  for  their 
consolation  and  encouragement  by  Him  who 
"  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  God."  And  who  are  the  restless,  unsettled, 
troubled  spirits  that  experience  not  Christian 
courage  and  godly  peace  ?  These  are  not 
Christ's — not  God's  people,  but  those  of 
whom  the  prophet  Isaiah  affirms  (Is.  Ivii. 
20,  21),  "There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God, 
to  the  wicked,"  for  "  they  are  like  the 
troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose 
waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt ;"  or  as  St.  Jude 
describes,  "  clouds  they  are  without  water, 
carried  about  of  winds  ;  trees  whose  fruit 
withereth,  without  fruit,  twice  dead,  plucked 
up  by  the  roots  ;  raging  waves  of  the  sea, 


foaming  out  their  own  shame ;  wandering 
stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever ;"  "  these,"  adds  the 
same  apostle,  *'  speak  evil  of  tliose  things 
which  they  know  not :  but  what  they  know 
naturally,  as  brute  beasts,  in  these  they 
corrupt  themselves.  Woe  unto  them  !  for 
they  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain,  and  run 
greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward, 
and  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core :"  .  .  . 
"  these  are  raurmurers,  complainers,  walking 
after  their  own  lusts ;  and  their  mouth 
speaketh  great  swelling  words,  having  men's 
persons  in  admiration  because  of  advantage" 
(Jude,  10,  IG). 

Beware,  my  brethren,  lest  any  of  you  fall 
under  this  fearful  condemnation.  There  are 
many  uneasy,  agitated,  and  agitating  spirits 
in  the  world,  who,  because  of  their  wayward 
covetousness,  "  speak  evil  of  things  which 
they  know  not,"  and  come  under  the  apostle's 
denomination  of  "  murmurers  and  com- 
plainers," who  ought  to  be  grateful  and 
contented,  peaceful  and  satisfied  ;  who  ought 
to  be  humble,  prayerful,  and  earnest  in 
prizing  and  profiting  by  the  bread  and  water 
of  spiritual  blessings,  instead  of  thanklessly 
and  avariciously  bending  their  whole  or  best 
thoughts  upon  the  perishing  vanities  of  time 
and  sense.  These  are  not  the  persons  whom 
the  word  of  Divine  truth  styles  God's  people, 
who  "  shall  never  be  ashamed." 

I  counsel  you  all,  brethren,  to  think  more 
seriously  and  intently  about  the  gifts  and 
blessings  which  the  holy  Gospel  richly  pro- 
vides for  the  present  strength  and  everlasting 
sustenance  of  the  imperishable  soul ;  and  less 
about  those  cares  and  concerns  of  the  body 
and  of  the  world,  through  which  so  many 
suffer  decay  and  ruin  of  soul. 

And  what  shall  give  you  confidence  in  the 
day  of  adversity,  but  the  sure  provision  of 
divine  grace  laid  up  in  the  soul  ?  What  shall 
supply  your  courage  in  the  midst  of  the  very 
wreck  and  overthrow  of  the  mortal  frame, 
but  the  sustenance  of  divine  solace  well 
stored  in  the  soul  ?  What  shall  serve  you 
when  the  frail  body  serves  you  not,  but  is 
called  away  to  serve  the  worms ;  and  vvhat 
shall  give  you  boldness  in  the  day  of  Christ's 
appearing,  but  the  love  you  have  had  for 
Christ,  the  concern  you  have  shewn  for  the 
"  one  thing  needful,"  and  the  diligence  you 
have  used  in  "working  out  your  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling  ?" 

"  One  thing,"  indeed,  "  is  needful :"  this 
one  thing,  brethren,  let  us  do — counting  all 
things  but  loss  without  it ;  "  forgetting  the 
things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before,  let  uis 
press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
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This — this  only,  shall  give  us  confidence 
and  stedfastness  in  the  midst  of  life  :  this 
shall  afford  hope  and  peace  in  the  prospect 
of  the  grave  :  this  shall  administer  courage  in 
the  hour  of  death,  and  bring  joyful  acquittal 
and  welcome  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  ITS  CORRUPTERS  IN 

THE  APOSTOLICAL  AGE. 

By  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess,  B.D. 

Rector  of  Upper  Chelsea. 

No.  V. 

The  Christians  of  Jerusalem  and  Jiulea,  talking  the  Warnings  of 
our  Lord,  traced  toPella— the  Epistles  of  Peter— the  Churches 
in  Judea  and  Syria  troubled  with  the  Heresies  of  the  Ebionites 
and  Nazarenes — in  what  respect  they  partook  of  Judaism.* 

Although  the  great  object  of  Christianity  be  to  draw 
the  human  affections  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  to 
point  out  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  that  fadeth 
not  away,  it  pleases  God  to  give  frequent  assurances  of 
his  fatherly  care  for  his  faithful  people  by  preserving 
them  from  the  temporal  ills  which  overwhelm  the 
.children  of  disobedience.  When  the  judgments  of 
the  Almighty  are  abroad  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  seen  (if  man  were  disposed  to 
acknowledge  it)  how  that  peace  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away  becomes  the  security 
of  the  true  Christian  ;  whilst  his  faith  in  the  word  and 
promises  of  God  urges  him  on  to  vigorous  activity  in 
seeking  the  proper  means  of  safety.  Guided  by  this 
principle,  Lot  escaped  to  the  city  of  Zoar,  and  lin- 
gered not,  as  others,  in  the  plains  of  Mamre :  influ- 
enced by  this,  Noah  built  him  an  ark,  by  which  he 
and  his  family  were  saved  from  the  general  destruc- 
tion. "  They  that  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  "  are  even  as  mount  Zion,  which  may  not  be 
removed,  but  standeth  fast  for  ever."  The  Scriptures, 
indeed,  abound  in  examples  of  this  kind,  where  the 
true  believers  have  been  preserved,  by  an  exercise  of 
their  faith,  even  from  temporal  calamities  ;  but  the 
particular  instance  which  now  offers  itself  to  our 
attention  is  that  of  the  Christians  who  were  saved 
from  the  impending  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  From  the 
predictions  of  our  Lord,  it  was  known  by  the  believers 
in  Judea  and  Jerusalem  that  the  Jewish  state  and 
worship  were  to  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  down- 
fall would  be  attended  with  the  severest  calamities. 
Being  in  possession  of  those  predictions,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  they  were  concerned,  they  naturally 
looked  for  the  signs  which  they  had  been  told  would 
precede  the  last  days  of  vengeance.  Jerusalem  en- 
compassed with  armies  was  to  be  to  them  the  clear 
intimation  that  the  desolation  was  nigh  :  and  who- 
soever marked  that  sign,  and  trusted  in  the  Saviour's 
word,  would  doubtless  follow  with  promptitude  the 
divine  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  observe, 
for  the  sake  of  illustrating,  by  the  way,  the  efficacy  of 
faith,  that  such  as  doubted  the  prophecies,  or  had  no 
confidence  in  the  means  of  safety  pointed  out,  would 
scarcely  remove  from  a  city  in  which  they  possessed 
their  ail,  having  at  least  some  hopes  that  an  ultimate 
security  awaited  them.  Some  such  there  were,  doubt- 
less, amongst  those  who  had  professed  Christianity  ; 
some  who,  like  Lot's  wife,  looked  behind  them  with  a 
longing  desire  to  return  where  they  knew  the  Lord 
would  no  longer  dwell ;  some  who,  being  on  the  house- 
top, must  needs  come  down  to  save  something  out  of 
their  house  :  but  the  conduct  of  both  one  and  the  other 
depended  directly  upon  their  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  Lord's  promises,  and  their  faith  in  his  directions. 
The  apostles  (who  appear  to  have  left  Jerusalem  at 

*  "  Then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains ; 
and  let  them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it  depart  out;  and  let  not 
them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter  thereinto,"— i*« Ac,  xxi.  21. 


the  very  first  approach  of  the  Roman  armies)  were 
especially  aware  of  the  coming  destruction  ;  for  they 
had  particularly  attended  to  the  signs  of  the  times. 
We  find  St.  Peter  comforting  the  Christians  under  the 
persecutions  which  had  already  begun  to  assail  them ; 
and  he  declares  the  time  to  have  come  when  judgment 
must  begin  at  the  house  of  God,  which  is  Jerusalem. 

It  appears  obvious  tliat  the  Christians  were  not  only 
made  aware  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  but  that  they  had  made  an  open  declaration 
of  it,  with  a  view,  probably,  to  warn  others  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come.*  Notwithstanding  the  warnings, 
however,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  confidence  with  wliich  the  Christians 
spoke  of  the  approaching  doom,  some  turned  their  belief 
into  ridicule ;  and  probably  not  a  few  who  had  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  Christ  in  hopes  of  sharing  in  a 
temporal  kingdom,  being  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions, taunted  the  true  believers  with  a  false  credulity, 
saying,  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  Our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  had  predicted  a  great  apostacy 
in  the  last  days ;  the  love  of  many  was  to  wax  cold, 
and,  by  reason  of  their  defection,  the  way  of  truth  to 
be  evil  spoken  of.  These  we  may  suppose  were  involved 
in  the  universal  destruction;  but  of  those  who  perse- 
vered to  the  end,  and  to  whom  the  promises  of  tem- 
poral as  well  as  eternal  security  were  given,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  not  one  perished.  Jesus 
had  plainly  commanded  them  what  line  of  conduct 
they  were  to  pursue.  Such  as  were  in  the  land  of 
Judea  were  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains;  those  in 
Jerusalem  were  to  depart ;  and  those  that  happened 
to  be  in  the  surrounding  districts  were  not  to  come  into 
the  city.  Such  of  the  apostles  as  remained  alive  most 
probably  set  the  example  of  retiring  from  Judea  on 
the  first  approach  of  Vespasian's  army,  a.d.  66 ;  when, 
I  conceive,  St.  Peter  came  to  Rome,  and  St.  John 
went  to  Ephesus.  St.  Paul  was  already  in  the  west — 
perhaps  journeying  in  Spain.  James  the  elder  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Herod  ;  and  the  other  apostle  of 
that  name,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  put  to 
death  a.d.  62.  According  to  the  traditions  produced 
by  Eusebius,  St.  Thomas  went  into  Parthia,  and  St. 
Andrew  preached  in  Scythia.  Of  the  remaining 
apostles  we  can  trace  nothing  with  certainty ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  survived  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  except  St.  John.  We  shall  now  be 
confined  to  the  writings  of  that  apostle  alone,  as  in- 
spired documents  for  illustrating  the  remainder  of  our 
subject. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  but  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  what  happened  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Judea  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  for  a  long  time  subsequent.  The  writers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  are  silent  upon  that  sub- 
ject ;  and  therefore  those  of  a  later  period  could 
hardly  speak  from  authentic  records.  Eusebius,  how- 
ever, relates,  without  quoting  any  ancient  author,  that 
the  Christians  left  Jerusalem  before  the  war  began, 
and  retired  beyond  Jordan — to  Pella,  a  small  town  in 
Peraea,  near  the   source   of  the   river  Arnon,  which 

♦  Josephus  relates  a  singular  story  of  a  man  named  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Ananus,  who  came  up  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles  four 
years  before  the  war  began,  and  when  the  city  enjoyed  pro- 
sperity ;  and  on  a  sudden,  began  to  cry  out  in  the  temple,  "  A  voice 
from  the  east  I  a  voice  from  the  west  I  a  voice  from  the  four 
winds !  a  voice  against  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  !  a  voice 
against  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides  !  a  voice  against  the  whole 
people!"  This  was  his  cry,  day  and  night;  and  when  he  was 
brought  before  the  Roman  governor,  and  severely  beaten  with 
rods,  without  shedding  any  tears,  but  with  a  mournful  voice,  he 
cried  out,  "  Woe  to  Jerusalem !"  He  continued  his  demuiciation 
for  seven  years  and  five  montlis ;  and  at  last  he  added  to  it,  "  Woe 
to  the  city  and  people  !  woe  to  myself  also  !"  at  which  instant  he 
was  killed  by  a  stone,  during  the  operations  of  the  siege.  If 
any  one  considers  these  things,  adds  Joscplius,  he  will  be  con- 
vinced that  God  takes  care  of  mankind;  and  by  all  ways  possible 
foreshews  to  our  race  what  is  for  their  benefit;  and  that  men 
perish  by  those  miseries  which  they  madly  and  volimtarily 
bring  upon  themselves. 
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borders  on  Arabia.  The  seclusion  of  this  district  was 
probably  the  best  security  of  the  persecuted  followers 
of  Jesus,  and  might  be  the  principal  reason  why  they 
selected  it.  It  is  not  impossible,  as  Eusebius  lived 
near  this  place,  that  he  might  have  received  the  tra- 
ditional account  of  the  Church  at  Pella  from  some 
descendants  of  those  Jewish  believers;  and  what  Epi- 
phanius  says,  is  to  the  same  purpose.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  suppose  that  all  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
retired  to  Pella.  There  is,  I  think,  an  intimation  to 
the  contrai-y  in  the  third  epistle  of  St.  John:  the 
apostle,  in  commending  the  piety  of  Gains,  speaks  of 
brethren  and  strangers,  whom  he  describes  as  being 
on  their  journey;  and  adds,  that  for  Christ's  sake  they 
went  forth,  taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles.  We  have 
here,  then,  certain  Jewish  believers  who  are  strangers 
in  the  places  whither  they  were  travelling ;  and  as  the 
period  corresponds  to  the  departure  of  the  Christians 
from  Judea,  we  may  infer  that  those  had  been  driven 
out  of  Palestine  by  the  necessity  of  the  times  and 
their  fidelity  to  the  Gospel ;  and  having  left  their  all 
behind  them,  had  need  of  the  benevolent  as!»istance  of 
Gaius. 

There  is  something  in  the  conduct  of  the  earliest 
Jewish  believers  well  worthy  of  our  praise  and  admira- 
tion :  no  where,  and  at  no  period,  have  the  followers  of 
Christ  been  called  upon  to  act  under  such  great  dis- 
advantages. The  malignant  persecution  of  their 
countrymen — the  parting  with  every  earthly  posses- 
sion— the  natural  attachment  to  the  institutions  under 
which  they  had  grown  up — their  steadiness  in  the 
faith — and  their  confidence  in  the  promises, — each  of 
these  particulars  is  exemplified  in  the  most  striking 
manner  in  their  history ;  and  great,  I  can  conceive,  will 
be  their  reward  in  heaven.  I  have  already  stated  that 
after  the  death  of  St.  James,  the  first  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  succeeded  by  Simeon,  the  son  of  Cle- 
ophas.  On  the  authority  of  Hegesippus  it  is  related 
that  Simeon  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  a.d.  107,  when  he  was  120  years  old.  Ac- 
cording to  this  account,  Simeon  must  have  gone  with 
the  Christians  to  Pella ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Church 
there  still  continued  to  be  called  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  believers 
returned  from  beyond  Jordan  after  the  war  in  Judea 
was  over,  and  formed  a  Church  again  on  the  site  of 
the  holy  city ;  but  whether  at  Pella  or  at  Jerusalem, 
Simeon  was  succeeded  by  Justus  ;  and  Eusebius  adds, 
there  were  then,  a.d.  107,  many  believers  of  the  cir- 
cumcision. He  says  he  could  never  learn  the  period 
of  the  ensuing  successions ;  but  only  that  up  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  about  a.d.  132,  there  had  been 
fifteen  successions,  including  St.  James  and  Simeon. 
They  were  all  Hebrews  by  birth,  and  had  held  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  Christ.  It  is  well  known  to 
every  reader  of  history,  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
finally  prohibited  all  Jews  (and  this  included  the 
Jewish  believer)  from  approaching  the  precincts  of 
Jerusalem ;  so  that  from  the  period  to  which  we  now 
allude,  the  Church  consisted  entirely  of  Gentiles,  the 
first  bishop  of  which  was  named  Mark. 

I  have  stepped  beyond  the  limits  of  my  subject,  to 
trace  out  the  end  of  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  now  time  to  return  to  our  investigation  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  from  the  period  that  St.  John  began  to 
stand  alone  as  the  earnest  inspired  contender  of  the 
faith.  Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  there  ap- 
peared in  Judea  and  Syria  two  sects,  or  rather  two 
divisions  of  the  same  sect — the  Nazarenes  and  the 
Ebionites.  The  former  was  a  title  which  the  Jews 
sometimes  applied  to  Christians  in  general ;  as  when 
they  called  Paul  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Naza- 
renes :  in  answer  to  which  accusation  he  confessed, 
that  afcer  the  way  which  they  called  sect  or  heresy  he 
worshipped  the  God  of  his  fathers.  But  the  Naza- 
renes of  whom  I  am  now  about  to  speak,  were,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Jerome,  the  Hebrews  that  believed  in  Christ. 


They  acknowledged  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  preaching 
that  there  was  one  God,  and  his  only  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
They  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  and 
that  all  things  proceeded  from  God.  To  this  creed, 
which  appears  to  have  been  according  to  the  true  faith, 
they  added  the  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
They  did  not,  perhaps,  impose  it  upon  the  Gentile 
converts,  but  they  observed  the  ordinances  themselves 
as  descendants  of  Israel.  Epiphanius  seems  to  cast 
some  suspicion  on  their  belief  in  the  nature  of  Christ. 
He  professes  himself  unable  to  decide  whether,  se- 
duced by  the  error  of  Cerinthus,  they  considered  Christ 
a  more  man ;  or  whether,  in  the  true  sense,  they  al- 
lowed him  to  have  been  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  St.  Jerome, 
however,  afibrds  a  more  positive  testimony.  He  tells 
us,  that  in  his  time  there  were  many  all  over  the  East 
called  Nazarenes,  whom  the  Jews  curse  as  heretics. 
They  profess,  says  he,  that  they  believe  in  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  suffered 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead; 
the  same  in  whom  we  also  believe.  He  adds,  that 
they  wished,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  Chris- 
tians, to  be  Jews  also,  which  caused  them  to  be 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  They  used  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew;  for  they  were  very  skilled  in 
that  language.  And  if,  as  is  most  probable,  they  re- 
tained the  first  chapter,  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  they 
must  have  been  free  from  the  error  sometimes  imputed 
to  them  touching  the  incarnation.  We  cannot  deny 
that  there  were  some  believers  who  supposed  Jesus  to 
have  been  born  as  other  men ;  but  the  number  of  these 
was  very  small.  The  Nazarenes,  on  the  whole,  seem  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  those  believing  Jews 
described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  being  all 
zealous  of  the  law  :  and  I  do  not  think  any  error,  except 
the  Judaising  system,  ought  to  be  laid  to  their  charge. 
At  a  later  period  it  would  be  too  easy  to  find  cause  for 
censure ;  but  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  Nazarenes 
who,  in  all  probability,  came  out  of  Jerusalem.  They 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  city  of  Bercea,  in  Coelo  Syria,  now 
Aleppo  ;  and  Decapolis,  near  Pella ;  and  in  Basanitis, 
called  in  Hebrew,  Chocabe.  We  find  their  descend- 
ants in  the  synagogue  of  the  East  condemned  by  the 
Pharisees  as  guilty  of  the  heresy  of  the  Mincei. 

The  Ebionites  "did  not  much  differ  from  the  Naza- 
renes ;  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  the 
Ebionites  of  the  first  century  with  those  of  the  second, 
who,  being  infected  by  the  Cerinthian  errors,  held 
strange  doctrines  upon  the  nature  of  Christ.  They 
had  their  name,  not  from  Ebion  (for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  ever  was  such  a  man),  but  from  an 
Hebrew  word  which  signifies  poor.  Their  poverty  is 
explained  in  two  ways ;  first,  they  professed  to  be  of 
those  who  had  sold  all  they  had,  and  laid  the  money 
at  the  apostle's  feet ;  and  secondly,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  word  poor  was  applied  to  them  because  of  their 
low  conceptions  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  whether  their 
poverty  was  of  a  temporal  or  spiritual  kind,  they  car- 
ried the  pride  and  prejudice  of  Judaism  to  an  extreme 
beyond  the  Nazarenes.  They  not  only  observed  the 
Jewish  rites  themselves,  but  imposed  them  upon 
others,  exhibiting  the  full  spirit  of  the  Galatian 
heresy.  Like  the  Samaritans,  they  shunned  every 
one  who  was  not  of  their  sect.  They  would  nei- 
ther eat  the  flesh  of  animals  nor  touch  milk.  They 
did  not  agree  upon  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Christ,  and  are  accused  of  having  taken  out  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  corrupting  other  places. 
Theodoret  goes  as  far  as  to  say,  they  adored  Christ 
only  as  a  just  man  ;  but  St.  Jerome  and  Augustine 
charge  them  with  nothing  more  than  their  attachment 
to  Jewish  observances.  They  certainly  rejected  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  because  he  had  taught  that  a 
man  was  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law  —  a  doctrine  they  by  no  means  admitted.  The 
Ebionites,  rather  than  the  Nazarenes,  may  therefore 
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be  accused  of  error;  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  St. 
Paul  would  have  dealt  with  them  more  severely  than 
he  did  with  the  Galatians.  And  the  same  inspired 
authority  which  rebuked  the  errors  of  the  one,  stood 
on  record  against  the  other  ;  and  this  is  the  infallible 
word,  which  in  every  age  will  justify  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel.  We  may  easily  conceive  that  it  be- 
came a  difficult  question,  amongst  the  earliest  Hebrew 
believers,  as  to  what  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  should  be 
retained  or  rejected  ;  for  even  the  apostolic  council  of 
Jerusalem  did  not  decide  this  point  with  reference  to 
the  Jewish  converts.  It  was  only  unto  the  brethren 
which  were  of  the  Gentiles,  in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and 
Cilicia,  that  they  addressed  their  decrees.  St.  Paul 
himself,  with  regard  to  the  Jews,  did  not  so  much 
deprecate  the  mere  observance  of  legal  rites ;  it  was 
their  enforcing  them  upon  others  as  a  part  of  the 
title  to  justification,  which  he  dealt  with  so  plainly. 
For  as  to  the  mere  act  of  conforming  to  a  Levitical 
rite,  we  find  the  apostle  had  no  objection  ;  for  he  him- 
self performed  a  vow  at  Cenchrea,  and  went  through 
a  ceremonial  observance  to  accommodate  the  brethren 
at  Jerusalem.  To  the  Jews  he  became  as  a  Jew. 
This  will  explain  the  difference  between  the  Naza- 
renes,  and  that  portion  of  them  called  the  Ebionites; 
the  former,  as  Hebrews,  quitted  not  the  legal  observ- 
ances, but  enforced  them  not  upon  the  Gentiles  ;  they, 
therefore,  if  in  other  things  they  kept  the  faith,  would 
hardly  have  fallen  under  the  censure  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  proof  is  that  they  received  his  epistles :  the  Ebion- 
ites, on  the  other  hand,  insisted  upon  the  rites  of 
circumcision,  and  other  legal  observances,  and  conse- 
quently made  Christ  of  none  efiect,  because  they  held 
that  the  law  was  necessary  to  justify.  There  might 
be  some  danger  to  the  simple  worship  of  Christianity 
from  the  Nazarenes,  but  there  was  evidently  danger 
to  the  very  principles  of  faith  from  the  Ebionites. 
In  the  former  there  might  be  much  conscientious  feel- 
ing—  such  a  feeling  as  might  operate  more  or  less  in 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers ; 
but  in  the  latter  there  was  a  want  of  real  humility — 
there  was  something  which  struck  at  the  root  of/con- 
fidence in  Christ.  Now,  whenever  that  confidence  is 
shaken,  by  what  means  soever,  there  arises  forthwith 
error  with  regard  to  the  divine  Person  of  Christ ;  and 
therefore  I  should  not  wonder  if,  among  the  real 
Ebionites,  there  might  be  found  those  who  rejected  or 
misbelieved  the  incarnation  of  the  Word.  I  think  we 
shall  find,  in  the  writings  of  St.  John,  some  references 
made  to  errors  of  this  nature.  For  the  sake  of  illustrat- 
ing the  sacred  text,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects I  have  in  view,  I  will  now  refer  to  a  few  things 
in  the  epistles  of  St.  John.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
epistles  which  points  out  either  the  time  when  they 
were  written,  or  the  places  to  which  they  were  sent, 
except  an  expression  frequently  used  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament.  Speaking  of  the  many  anti- 
christs which  were  then  in  the  world,  St.  John  points 
out  that  fact  as  the  sign  of  the  last  time:  from  this 
expression  some  have  supposed  his  first  epistle,  at 
least,  to  have  been  written  before  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  giving  the 
words  so  limited  a  signification.  That  he  meant  the 
last  stage  of  the  Jewish  economy,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  this  might  be  said  with  great  propriety 
after  the  fall  of  the  temple,  for  the  Jews  still  hovered 
about  Jerusalem,  and  were  not  finally  expelled  from 
their  country  until  the  time  of  Hadrian.  For  many 
reasons,  I  should  suppose  the  epistles  to  have  been 
written  at  a  later  period,  after  St.  John  had  been  some 
time  at  Ephesus.  The  antichrists  of  which  he  speaks 
had  been  professors  of  Christianity,  for  the  apostle 
thus  describes  them  :  "  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they 
were  not  of  us  ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would 
no  doubt  have  continued  with  us ;  but  they  went  out 
that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not 
all  of  us."    We  learn  from  this  passage  that  there 


had  gone  forth  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Christian 
Church  some  who  had  merely  assumed  the  name  of 
Christians,  and  by  their  subsequent  conduct,  or  their 
avowed  opinions,  had  proved  themselves  to  be  really 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  St.  John  would 
hardly  have  said  this  of  the  Nazarenes,  for  they  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  called  antichrists,  neither  do  his 
words  imply  that  the  number  was  great ;  but  if  any 
of  the  Ebionites,  as  some  of  the  ancient  winters  inti- 
mate, had  propagated  erroneous  doctrines  upon  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  these  will  exactly  correspond  to 
the  description  we  have  just  quoted.  Our  next  inquiry, 
therefore,  is.  What  was  it  that  constituted  this  spirit 
of  antichrist?  "Beloved,"  we  read  in  the  same 
epistle,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  chapter,  "  be- 
lieve not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  tliey 
are  of  God  ;  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out 
into  the  world."  Here,  again,  we  find  it  positively 
asserted  there  were  teachers  who  went  about  preaching 
a  spurious  Christianity.  But  St.  John  does  not  leave 
his  disciples  without  a  rule  for  trying  the  spirits  ;  for 
he  adds,  "  Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  of  God.  Every 
spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh  (this  is  the  proper  incarnate  Word)  is  of  God, 
and  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God  ;  and  this  is  that  spirit 
of  antichrist  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should 
come,  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world."  There 
were  then  those  who  denied  that  Jesus  had  come  in 
the  flesh,  and  this  was  the  antichrist  of  St.  John's 
day.  The  spirit  of  antichrist  does  not  always  assume 
the  same  form  ;  perhaps  every  age  of  the  Church  has 
had  its  respective  antichrist;  but  in  St.  John's  day, 
it  consisted  in  denying  that  Christ  had  come  in  the 
flesh.  In  the  second  epistle  the  same  thing  is  re- 
peated :  "  Many  deceivers,"  says  the  apostle,  "  are 
entered  into  the  world,  who  confess  not  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh.  This  is  a  deceiver  and 
an  antichrist."  The  import  of  this  expression  becomes 
now,  therefore,  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  ascer- 
tain ;  and  here  we  can  have  recourse  to  St.  John's 
own  explanation  :  "  The  Word  which  was  in  the  be- 
ginning with  God,  and  was  God" — "  this  Word  was  made 
flesh,"  says  the  holy  evangelist,  "  and  dwelt  among 
us;  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  To 
deny,  therefore,  that  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  to 
deny  that  Jesus  Christ  had  come  in  the  flesh,  is  evi- 
dently the  same  thing. 

There  is  implied  in  this  denial  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ ;  for  if  he  was  made  flesh,  or  came  in  the  flesh, 
it  is  clear  he  had  previously  existed.  But  if  he  did  not 
so  come,  nor  was  so  made,  then  he  had  no  such  pre- 
existence  ;  and  it  appears  evident  that  the  spirit  of 
antichrist  consisted  in  denying  the  pre- existent  glory 
of  Christ.  Now,  Eusebius  says,  "  that  those  Ebionites 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  that  is,  such  of  them 
as  believed  Jesus  to  be  born  of  a  virgin  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  did  not  acknowledge  his  pre-existence  as  God 
the  Word;"  and  therefore  I  conclude,  that  out  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  had  gone  forth  those  who  were 
not  truly  Christians,  and  propagated  this  antichristian 
spirit  in  Judca.  And  it  appears  a  wonderful  inter- 
position of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  to  have  pre- 
served his  faithful  disciple  to  raise  his  inspired  voice 
against  those  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church, 
attempted  to  destroy  the  faith.  And  it  is  but  a  vain 
sophistry  to  tax  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  or  of  Pella 
with  maintaining  the  pure  humanity  of  Christ,  since 
we  see  clearly  that  it  was  only  a  small  part  of  them 
who  went  out,  that  it  might  be  manifest  they  were 
not  of  God.  From  our  investigation  of  this  error,  we 
find  that  the  orthodox  faith  is,  to  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  came,  that  is,  descended  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  where,  St.  John  says,  he  was,  and  took 
upon  him  our  nature  ;  that  "  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
he  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  but  took  upon  him 
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the  form  of  a  servant ;"  and  in  this  manner,  to  use 
the  words  of  St,  John,  "  we  know  that  the  Son  of 
God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding, 
that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in 
liim  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  tlie  true  God  and  eternal  life." 

I  observed  in  my  introductory  remarks  to  these 
subjects,  that  Chrisiianity  at  its  first  appearance  had 
to  contend  with  two  formidable  obstacles  —  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Judaising  Christians,  and  the  vain  phi- 
losophy of  tlie  heathens.  I  have  now  sufficiently 
explained  the  nature  of  the  opposition  which  it  met 
with  from  the  former  ;  and  I  have  endeavoured,  which 
is  the  chief  thing,  to  evolve  the  true  doctrines  out  of 
the  errors  and  notions  of  the  unsound  Hebrew  be- 
lievers. Our  inquiries  will  be  hereafter  carried  into 
the  Gentile  world;  and  although,  in  speaking  of  those 
in  Judea  who  denied  that  Christ  had  come  in  the 
flesh,  I  have  touched  upon  the  heresy  of  the  Gnostics, 
yet  I  believe  that  nothing  more  has  been  assigned  to 
the  errors  of  the  Jewish  believer  than  what  really 
belongs  to  them  —  they  are  pregnant  with  warnings 
and  instruction  to  every  age  of  the  Church. 

Ci)e  Cabtmt. 

All  Things  remind  us  of  Death. — All  the  suc- 
cession of  time,  all  the  changes  in  nature,  all  the 
varieties  of  light  and  darkness,  the  thousand  thousand 
accidents  in  the  world,  and  every  contingency  to  every 
man  and  every  creature,  doth  preach  our  funeral 
sermon,  and  calls  us  to  look  how  the  old  sexton.  Time, 
throws  up  the  earth  and  digs  a  grave,  where  we  must 
lay  our  sins  or  our  sorrows,  and  sow  our  bodies,  till 
they  rise  again  in  a  fair  or  an  intolerable  eternity. — 
Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Mercy  is  a  term  that  seems  strangely  to  alarm 
many  persons;  and  the  thought  of  its  application 
causes  horror  and  revolting  of  soul.  To  be  an  object 
of  Divine  kindness,  benevolence,  and  even  pity,  they 
can  bear ;  but  to  admit  their  want  of  mercy  is  what 
they  are  not  prepared  for.  To  the  truly  humble, 
filial,  and  upright  Christian,  this  is  the  most  precious 
word  in  the  Divine  language ;  the  blessing  which  it 
expresses  is  the  richest  of  all  blessings,  the  enhancer 
and  the  sum  of  all.  It  is  that  for  which  his  bosom 
most  eagerly  pants,  his  cries  most  frequently  and 
importunately  ascend.  He  loves  to  regard,  to  receive, 
to  enjoy  every  thing  as  mere  mercy.  And  what 
a  wretched  notion  is  that,  fostered  by  some,  that  we 
need  but  one  grand  putting  forth  of  mercy,  one  single 
act,  to  obliterate  the  page  of  guilt,  and  blot  out  our 
catalogue  of  sins!  Nor  is  that  conceit  less  false  and 
fatal,  that  our  open  and  gross  iniquities  alone  need 
the  extension  of  this  prerogative.  How  little  such 
persons  can  know  of  the  nature  and  turpitude  of  sin, 
of  the  character  of  God,  of  the  state  of  their  own 
hearts,  of  true  evangelical  liberty  and  love !  Mercy 
once  !  mercy  occasionally  !  Why,  the  believer  requires 
it  every  hour,  every  moment, — mercy  to  pluck  him 
from  the  brink  of  hell,  and  to  keep  him  from  plunging 
himself  every  instant  into  its  fires — mercy,  it  is  true, 
first  to  confer  a  solitary  pardon,  to  renew  an  apostate 
heart,  to  bring  him  into  the  family  of  heaven, — this 
is  indeed  the  primary  act  that  the  believer  feels  that 
he  needs;  and  it  is  such  an  act  as  angels  cannot 
calculate,  as  none  but  the  God  of  all  grace  could 
exercise,  or  can  even  conceive. 


TYRE. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 
How  mighty  art  thou  in  thy  solitude, 
O  ocean  !  on  thy  lone  and  billowy  way 


Careering,  with  the  wild  wind's  varying  mood! 
Or  when,  ranged  rank  on  rank  in  dense  array, 
Roll  thy  vast  waters  on  their  rock-girt  prey, 
How  dread  thy  force !     The  giant  barriers  quail 
Beneath  their  sounding  footsteps,  and  the  day 
Dims  as  their  feathery  crests,  their  foam-wreath'd 
veil 
Spread  like  a  banner  forth  that  floats  upon  the  gale. 

O  how  I  love  thy  voice  !  its  deep,  deep  roll 
A  language  speaks  of  mystic  mem'ries  full ; 
And  its  wild  accents  flood  the  list'ning  soul 
With  strange,  dark  melody.     And  in  the  lull 
Of  the  loud  midnight  storm,  how  beautiful 
It  is  to  hear  thine  angry  billows  roar 
In  reckless  sport,  as  some  frail  shatter'd  hull 
They  toss  from  hand  to  hand  ;  or,  headlong  o'er 
The  breakers  tumbling,  fierce   they  foam  upon  the 
shore  ! 

Here  let  me  view  thy  boundless  majesty  ; 

Here,  on  this  sad  and  silent  shore — of  all 

Save  thee  and  me  forsaken, — let  me  lie, 

And   commune  with  thee.     Though   thy  strength 

appal. 
Still  are  we  brethren,  and  on  thee  I  call, 
My  elder  born,  son  of  our  common  Source  ! 
By  the  same  elements  we  live,  and  fall 
Alike  before  that  mighty  Hand,  whose  force 
Shall  sweep  us  from  our  sphere  when  each  hath  run 
his  course. 

Here  may'st  thou  reign  in  peace.     No  daring  prow 
Spreads  in  thy  face  its  flaunting  sails,  nor  heeds 
The  angry  frown  that  curls  thy  furrow'd  brow. 
None  now  are  left  to  mount  thy  foaming  steeds, 
And  vaunt  the  daring  of  their  mighty  deeds, 
As  onward  borne  from  clime  to  clime  they  sped  ; 
Their  very  names  have  wither'd  :  like  the  weeds 
Thou  castest  from  thee,  have  the  mighty  fled : 
Fame,  fortune,  country, — all  lie  buried  with  the  dead. 

Yea,  this  was  Tyre !  this  lone,  deserted  rock. 
Where  the  poor  fisher  spreads  his  nets,  and  where 
He  finds  no  dwelling-place.  The  earthquake's  shock 
Were  powerless  here,  for  none  the  spoil  may  share 
Where  ruin  doth  its  worst.     In  mute  despair, 
She  silent  mid  the  howling  waters  sits  : 
Her  house  is  desolate,  her  bosom  bare. 
And  the  lone  sea-gull's  mournful  cry  befits 
Too  well  the  dreary  haunt  where  phantom-like  it  flits. 

Arise,  O  daughter  of  the  Canaanite  ! 
Cast  off"  thy  sorrowful  garments,  and  again 
Uplift  thy  head  amid  the  sons  of  light ! 
Behold  thy  minister,  the  mighty  main. 
Still  at  thy  feet ;  what  power  of  earth  can  chain 
His  giant  limbs,  or  lure  him  from  thy  side  ? 
Arise,  and  by  his  strength  thine  own  regain  ! 
Deck'd  in  thy  robes  with  Tyrian  purple  dyed. 
Yield  to  his  proud  embrace  who  woos  thee  for  his  bride ! 

It  may  not  be  :  a  mightier  Hand  hath  laid 

Its  mark  upon  thy  brow — thine  hour  is  past ! 

And  other  lands  are  in  thy  spoils  array'd. 

And  to  the  gods  that  from  thy  shrines  were  cast 

They  bow  the  willing  knee.     Why  swept  the  blast 
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Of  vengeance  o'er  thy  tow'rs,  and  in  the  dust 
Leveli'd  thy  marts,  thy  temples — at  the  last 
Thyself,  but  for  the  pride  that  bade  thee  trust 
In  gods  that  fed  thy  soul  with  luxury  and  lust  ? 

Princes  thy  merchants,  palaces  thy  marts. 
The  earth  thy  storehouse,  and  the  sea  thy  slave, — 
Who  bent  the  bow  whose  dark  and  venom'd  darts 
Huri'd  thee  to  death,  and  made  thy  throne  thy 

grave  ? 
Could  none  be  found  to  aid  thee,  or  to  save, 
Amid  thy  worshippers,  the  greedy  throng 
To  whom  thy  hand  the  cup  of  riot  gave, 
As,  basking  in  thy  sunny  smile,  the  song 
Of  wanton  gladness  rang  thy  gilded  halls  among  ? 

No !  they  forsook  thee  in  thy  hour  of  need, 

Fled  afar  off  and  gazed  upon  thy  fall ; 

Saw  from  the  spoiler's  sword  thy  bosom  bleed, 

And  captive  chains  thy  tender  limbs  enthrall. 

Vain  were  thy  prayers,  the  gods  heard  not  thy  call — 

They,  too,  had  flown  the  ruin  they  had  wrought, 

Bearing  destruction  on  their  wings ;  o'er  all 

The  earth  they  pass'd,  and  found  the  shrine  they 

sought 
Rear'd  in  a  distant  isle,  where  gold  hath  worship 

bought. 

Beware,  O  England !  in  thy  day,  beware 
The  foe  that  dwells  within  thee  !     Strong  as  thou 
Stood  Tyre  on  her  foundations,  and  she  bare 
As  high  amid  the  earth  her  haughty  brow ; 
And  o'er  the  waters  with  as  proud  a  prow 
She  swept ;  and  home  from  distant  climates  bore 
The  treasures  that  enrich'd  her.     Canst  thou  now 
Trace  on  her  lonely  sea  and  silent  shore 
Aught  save  the  tomb  that  tells  she  was,  and  is  no 
more  ? 

Camherwell.  H.    H.   TuCKER. 

Dr.  Adam  ]Marsiiall.  —  I  cannot  but  remember 
with  thankfulness  the  benefit  I  derived  from  the  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Adam  Marshall  on  human  anatomy.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  and  liad  deeply  studied  the 
mathematical  construction  and  laws  of  our  bony  fabric, 
and  was  never  happier  than  when  explaining  them. 
In  the  course  which  I  attended,  he  was  particularly 
scientific  and  eloquent  on  this  subject.  I  remember 
his  devoting  a  whole  lecture  to  display  the  profound 
science  that  was  visible  in  the  formation  of  the  double 
hinges  of  our  joints.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his  demon- 
strations, that  an  inquisitive  friend,  who  had  accom- 
panied me  to  his  course  with  sceptical  inclinations, 
suddenly  exclaimed,  with  great  emphasis,  one  day  as 
we  left  his  rooms,  "  A  man  must  be  a  fool  indeed,  who, 
after  duly  studying  his  own  body,  can  remain  an 
atheist,"  I  felt  as  he  did,  but  had  not  been  aware 
that  his  objecting  mind  was  spontaneously  working 
itself  into  so  important  a  conviction. — Sacred  History 
of  the  World. 

Divination. — Mr.  John  Rawlins,  when  a  prisoner 
on  board  a  Turkish  vessel,  thus  describes  a  singular 
mode  of  divination  by  arrows.  Upon  the  sight  of 
two  great  ships,  feared  to  be  two  Spanish  men-of-war, 
a  deep  silence  is  commanded  in  the  ship  ;  after  that 
all  the  company  gives  a  great  shriek :  sometimes  the 
sails  are  all  taken  in,  and  perhaps  presently  after 
hoisted  out  again,  as  the  conjuror  presages.  There 
are  also  a  cutlass  and  two  arrows  laid  on  a  cushion, 
one  for  the  Turks  the  other  for  the  Christians^  and  a 


curtlaxe.  Then  this  wise  man  reads,  and  some  one  or 
other  takes  the  two  arrows  in  his  hand  by  their  heads ; 
if  the  arrow  for  the  Christian  comes  over  the  head  of 
the  arrow  for  the  Turks,  it  foretells  they  will  be  taken; 
if  the  arrow  for  the  Turks  comes  over  the  head  of  that 
for  the  Christians,  they  think  themselves  sure  of 
success.  The  curtlaxe  is  taken  up  by  a  child  or  some 
person  that  is  a  stranger  to  the  matter,  and  it  is  much 
minded  if  it  lie  on  the  same  side  or  no.  They  observe 
lunatics  too ;  for  the  conjuror  writes  down  their  say- 
ings in  a  book,  groveling  upon  the  ground  as  if  he 
whispered  to  the  devil. — Harris's  Voyages. 

The  Jews. — The  circumstances  of  the  times  cry 
to  us  with  a  loud  voice  to  be  diligent.  A  mighty 
moral  revolution  has  been  effected  amongst  the  Jews 
of  Europe  within  the  last  sixty  years.  In  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Italy,  and  this  country,  the  fetters  of 
Rabbinism,  that  for  sixteen  centuries  bound  down 
their  consciences,  have  been  shivered  to  pieces.  The 
habits,  manners,  principles,  education,  and  even  the 
language  of  the  Jews,  have  been  changed.  What  a 
glorious  triumph  it  would  have  been  for  the  Christian 
Church,  if  we  could  add,  that  the  faithful  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  was  the  means,  and  a  firm  faith  in  the 
Gospel  the  result  of  the  mighty  change !  But  we 
must  confess  with  shame,  that  the  general  neglect  of 
the  Christian  Church  has  been  the  occasion,  the  spread 
of  infidelity  amongst  Christians  one  of  the  principal 
causes,  and  a  tendency  to  infidelity  the  general  result : 
whilst  the  Christian  Church  slept,  the  enemy  was 
awake  and  sowed  tares.  The  principal  instrument 
was  Moses  Mendelsohn,  a  man  who,  for  genius  and 
energy,  must  ever  rank  amongst  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  children  of  men ;  but  who,  if  not  infidel 
himself,  was  certainly  formed  in  an  infidel  school. 
Dr.  Jost  tells  us  that  two  of  his  friends  were  Lessing 
and  Nicolai,  and  that  he  was  "  a  disciple  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  his  time,  especially  of  the  French,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted,  if  not  for  the  course  of  his 
ideas,  at  least  for  the  mode  of  treating  subjects." 
The  effect  produced  by  his  writing  was,  that  the  Jews 
exchanged  Rabbinism  for  the  illumination  of  the 
French  pseudo-philosophy  and  its  German  imitators. 
"  The  synagogue  service  was  forsaken ;  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  youth  neglected ;  religious  life 
vanished,  and  along  with  it  many  a  social  virtue — 
temperance,  peace  of  mind,  and  domestic  happiness." 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  general  state  of 
the  reformed  Jews  at  present ;  that  many  are  aware 
of  the  excess  to  which  they  had  been  led,  and  are  now 
retracing  their  steps ;  and  that  in  the  schools  the  reli- 
gious education  of  the  children  is  well  attended  to. 
But  still  a  mighty  impulse  has  been  communicated 
to  the  Jewish  mind.  The  Jews  of  Germany  are 
not  yet  in  a  state  of  calm:  they  are  seeking  for  they 
know  not  what.  Many,  especially  the  studious  youth, 
ai-e  without  fixed  principles,  and  therefore  fall  a  prey 
to  that  form  of  infidelity  which  now  prevails.  Now, 
then,  is  the  time  to  present  to  them  the  pearl  of  great 
price — the  true  philosophy — the  trne  hope  of  their 
nation.  It  is  especially  our  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  those  amongst  whom  the  poison  of  infidelity  has 
only  begun  to  spread.  The  Jews  of  Poland  are  still 
generally  free.  But  if  we  ai*e  slothful,  I  do  fully  ex- 
pect that  what  is  called  enlightenment  will  spread 
amongst  the  whole  nation,  and  we  may  live  to  see 
amongst  the  Jews  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  our 
faith.  Kidder  said  truly,  more  than  a  century  ago, 
"  The  Jews  are,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  most  con- 
siderable enemies  of  Christianity." — Dr.  UPCaiil. 

Lojjdok:— Published  by  JAMES  BURNS,  17  Portman  Street, 
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Paul's ;  and  to  be  procured,  by  order,  of  all  Booksellers  in 
Town  and  Country. 
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CHRISTIAN  LOVE  THE  BOND  OF  SOCIAL 

HARMONY. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Johnson,  B.C.L. 

Curate  of  Ilarpenden,  Herts. 

No.  I. 
Among  those  truths  of  holy  Scripture  which, 
on  first  hearing  them^  create  in  us  surprise, 
and  yet  are  verified  continually  in  the  world, 
is  this,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is  with  some 
foolishness,  and  that  the  very  doctrines  and 
principles  which  God  has  pronounced  to  be 
the  most  important,  are  by  some  the  least 
esteemed.  This  is  the  case  with  that  duty 
or  feeling,  the  consideration  of  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper.  To  a  man 
who  participates  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  who  sees  how  variance  and  conten- 
tions arise  out  of  the  relations  and  transac- 
tions of  life,  it  must  appear  a  fruitless  task 
to  inculcate  the  duty  of  universal  love. 
How,  he  will  say,  can  men's  evil  passions 
be  so  far  subdued — their  jarring  interests 
so  completely  reconciled  ?  how  can  those 
circumstances  out  of  which  disputes  so  often 
and  so  unexpectedly  arise  be  always  pre- 
vented, so  that  love  and  good-will  should 
ever  or  any  where  prevail  1  We  do  not 
deny  the  justice  of  such  observations,  and 
that  every  shrewd  observer  of  human  nature 
must  in  some  measure  agree  in  them ;  still, 
we  hold  it  necessary,  in  the  way  of  religious 
instruction,  to  urge  and  to  recommend  the 
duty  of  Christian  love.  For,  granting  that 
all  experience  is  against  its  universal  preva- 
lence, that  human  nature  stands  in  stout 
opposition  to  it,  good  is  always  done  by  the 
assertion  of  Christian  principle  and  Christian 
duty, — and  thus  some  feel  its  full  influence, 
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and  become  living  instances  of  its  power ; 
others  are  checked  in  a  contrary  course ;  and 
if «//  is  not  attained  that  is  sought,  much  is 
nevertheless  effected.  Unobserved  by  the 
world  at  large,  perhaps  unknown,  there  are 
those  who  give  proof  of  all  the  force  of 
Christian  principle,  and  enjoy  in  their  own 
breasts  its  rewards  ;  and  as  it  is  the  nature 
of  true  religion  rather  to  shun  than  to  court 
the  observation  of  the  world,  their  entire 
number  may  not  be  small,  although  indivi- 
dually they  may  not  attract  our  notice.  The 
religious  feeling  of  the  present  day,  more- 
over, is  not  all  enthusiasm  and  pretence  — 
there  is  much  of  a  solid  kind  ;  and  there  are 
many  bright  examples  whose  characters  have 
taken  their  present  stamp  from  a  conviction 
of  the  gross  inconsistency  and  the  danger 
of  the  profession  of  religion  being  joined 
with  an  irreligious  life.  But  in  all  cases 
where  religious  principle  is  genuine,  it  must 
beget  agreement,  and  produce  friendship, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  social 
harmony.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  the  same 
now,  in  its  spirit  and  in  its  principles,  as 
when  its  announcement  was  accompanied  by 
miracles,  and  when,  because  of  the  dangers 
that  threatened  them,  the  small  band  of  dis- 
ciples were  united  by  more  than  the  common 
feelings  of  friendship.  Their  love  to  their 
Master,  and  belief  in  the  reality  of  his  cha- 
racter and  doctrines,  urged  them  to  perse- 
verance ;  whilst  the  perils  in  which  they  were 
placed  by  the  enmity  of  their  rulers,  made 
them  feel  the  need  of  mutual  dependence 
more  than  in  calmer  times  and  a  less  peril- 
ous position.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  and  trying  circumstances  out  of 
which,  and  in  the  rnidst  of  which,  the  Chris- 
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tian  religion  arose  —  the  disciples  clung  to 
each  other,  not  indeed  for  protection,  but  for 
encouragement.  They  felt  the  comfort  of 
that  deep  friendship  which  pervaded  their 
small  society,  when  all  the  world  was  united 
to  crush  them.  And  most  true  it  is,  that 
when  pressed  with  danger  Christian  feeling 
will  rise  the  highest.  "  We  will  be  true  to 
our  God,  if  we  die  for  our  fidelity,"  must 
have  been  the  feeling  of  the  first  Christians  ; 
and  in  this  holy  resolution  they  banded  toge- 
ther, and  nothing  on  earth  was  able  to  sepa- 
rate them. 

But  although  we  account  for  this  by  the 
treatment  which  on  all  hands  the  followers 
of  Christ  then  received,  still  the  principle  of 
mutual  esteem  and  confidence  is  a  very 
striking  one  in  Christ's  religion,  and  which 
almost  all  its  precepts  go  to  maintain.  It  is 
a  principle  peculiar  to  that  religion,  and  stated 
by  him  to  be  a  7iew  principle.  "  A  neiv  com- 
mandment I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another  ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
love  one  another  :  greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends."  And  in  like  manner  St.  John 
says,  "  Whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness 
is  not  of  God  ;  neither  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother:  for  this  is  the  message  that  ye  have 
heard  from  the  beginning,  that  ye  should  love 
one  another."  And  again,  *'  We  know  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because 
we  love  the  brethren  :  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  abideth  in  death.  Whosoever  hateth 
his  brother  is  a  murderer,  and  ye  know  that 
no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him." 
He  says  also,  in  that  spirit  of  courageous  de- 
votion which  could  dwell  only  in  the  breasts 
of  Christ's  firmest  followers,  "  Hereby  per- 
ceive we  his  love,  because  he  laid  down  his 
life  for  us  ;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  the  brethren."  These  passages  are 
quoted  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  precepts  of 
our  religion,  and  the  spirit  which  they 
breathe  —  a  spirit  the  same  as  it  ever  was, 
although  they  do  not  now  lead  to  the  same 
sacrifices  as  the  first  Christians  made.  But 
let  us  not  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
love,  nor  as  to  the  character  and  conduct 
arising  from  it.  In  Christian  love  there  is 
no  self-sufficiency  and  much  self-denial.  This 
is  one  very  important  quality  of  it.  Before 
it  can  reign  in  the  breast,  the  natural  prefer- 
ence of  self  must  be  destroyed,  and  a  supreme 
love  of  what  is  impartially  right  take  its 
place.  This  will  often  be  a  trial  of  patience, 
and  a  denial  of  our  natural  inclinations. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  description  St.  Paul 
has  given  of  Christian  love — when  he  says, 
concerning  charity,  "  Charity  suflTereth  long, 
and  is  kind  ;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is 
not  puffed  up," — is  not  likely  very  often  to 


try  and  to  thwart  the  natural  feelings  of  our 
minds  ?  This  doubtless  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  ;  yet  shall  a  man  lose  nothing  by  this, 
but  in  all  that  is  valuable  and  contributes  to 
happiness  he  must  gain  greatly. 

There  is  a  science  too  little  studied,  in 
itself  a  duty  of  universal  obligation  —  namely, 
that  of  self-knowledge  and  of  self-govern- 
ment. Those  who  shall  give  their  minds  to 
this  will  reap  its  improving  and  lasting 
fruits.  They  will  find,  that  to  bring  them- 
selves under  the  law  and  precepts  of  Christ 
is  a  task  that  rewards  itself;  and  that  in  the 
inward  application  of  the  principles  of  his 
religion  lies  the  true  ground  and  spring  of 
happiness.  They  will  in  this,  too,  have 
God's  blessing  and  assistance  ;  for  those  who 
flee  not  from  the  force  of  self-rebuke  cannot 
be  far  from  possessing  his  favour.  Self- 
knowledge  will  lead  them  to  perceive  what 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of  Christian 
love.  Does  secret  anger  boil  within  their 
breasts,  or  corroding  jealousy  torment,  or 
the  spirit  of  resentment  and  revenge  possess 
them  ?  They  will  know  them  to  be  the 
weeds  of  an  evil  nature  ;  feeling  the  uneasi- 
ness they  create,  they  will  strive  to  practise 
that  meekness  and  forbearance  which  the 
religion  of  Christ  so  strongly  teaches.  They 
will  think  with  Solomon,  that  he  that  is  slow 
to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city  ;  and  they  will  feel  the  force  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Saviour's  example,  who,  when 
reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suflTered, 
threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to 
Flim  who  judgeth  righteously.  Or  do  they 
look  with  envious  eye  on  the  good  things 
of  others  ?  They  will  quickly  check  this 
jealous  temper,  this  fountain  of  bitter  waters, 
which,  Solomon  tells  us,  is  as  the  rottenness 
of  the  bones,  is  as  desperate  a  malady,  and 
and  as  great  a  source  of  pain.  We  may 
observe  its  operation  too  plainly  and  too 
generally  upon  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men.  With  it  the  idle  assail  the  diligent 
and  industrious,  and  the  covetous  and  ambi- 
tious those  who  are  more  successful  than 
themselves.  Condemned,  however,  to  be  its 
own  tormentor,  it  seldom  fails  to  disturb  the 
peace,  corrode  the  spirits,  and  even  to  have 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  health,  of  those  who 
are  tainted  with  its  malignity.  And  if  there 
be  a  propensity  in  man  to  so  fatal  a  species 
of  uncharitableness,  how  diligently  ought  all 
to  guard  against  it,  and  to  be  careful  not  to 
repine  at  the  more  favourable  distributions  of 
Providence  to  other  men  ;  entreating  God  to 
pour  into  our  hearts  his  most  excellent  gift 
of  charity,  by  which,  while  we  use  every 
effort  to  advance  honestly  our  own  interest, 
we  shall  be  restrained   from  every  envious 
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tliought,  from  every  envious  feeling.  Again, 
do  spiritual  pride  and  vanity  at  any  time 
lurk  within  them  ?  Thinking  that  they  are 
especially  righteous,  or  especially  eminent, 
do  they  therefore  despise  others  ?  They 
call  to  mind  that  question  of  St.  Paul,  '•  Why 
dost  thou  judge  thy  brother — or  why  dost 
thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother  ?  must  not  all 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  ?" 
Oh,  they  cannot  but  believe  of  themselves 
that  by  the  grace  of  God  they  are  what  they 
are  ;  and  they  know  'that  God  has  not  shut 
the  door  of  salvation  against  any  who  ap- 
proach it  —  that  in  his  mercy  he  may  and 
can  recover  the  worst  offenders,  and  that 
such  consequently  deserve  our  prayers  much 
more  than  our  contempt.  Thus  are  they 
checked  in  that  proud  consideration  of  others 
so  destructive  of  all  Christian  love  and  social 
agreement.  And  thus,  by  keeping  a  govern- 
ment over  their  feelings,  "and  testing  them 
continually  by  holy  Scripture,  will  they  learn 
to  think  soberly  of  themselves  and  candidly 
of  others ;  and  while  their  self-knowledge 
must  by  this  means  be  daily  increased,  their 
conduct  wiir  be  more  impartial  and  more 
invariably  kind. 

The  principle,  therefore,  or  duty  taught  us 
by  Christ's  religion  consists  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  ill  feelings  and  passions,  as  much  as 
in  the  performance  of  express  acts  of  kind- 
ness. If  the  heart  be  at  all  given  to  malice, 
it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  the  seat  of 
Christian  love.  The  same  fountain  cannot 
send  out  sweet  water  and  bitter.  Where 
bitter  envying  and  strife  reign,  there  truth 
cannot  have  obtained  the  ascendancy  ;  for 
the  great  practical  fruits  of  truth  are  meek- 
ness and  impartiality.  *'  Who  is  a  wise  man," 
says  St.  James,  "  and  endued  with  knowledge 
among  you,  let  him  shew  out  of  a  good  con- 
versation his  works  with  meekness  of  wis- 
dom :"  and  this  quality  of  which  the  apostle 
here  speaks  must  inhabit  the  breast  of  every 
Christian,  and  will  lead  him  more  certainly 
than  any  thing  else  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Christian  duty  now  referred  to.  And  let  it 
not  be  thought  that  this  precept  has  grown 
old  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  can  never  be  so 
old  as  not  to  be  the  best  precept  of  the  Bible, 
while  there  are  human  beings  capable  of 
fulfilling  it.  For  men  to  discard,  as  unworthy 
of  themselves,  every  narrow  and  hostile  feel- 
ing, and  to  contend  only  as  to  which  shall 
excel  most  in  goodness  and  in  knowledge,  this 
is  what  the  world  has  never  yet  seen  but 
upon  a  small  scale  ;  and  yet  why  should  it 
not  be  practised  on  a  large  scale,  except  it 
be,  that  though  religion  is  by  most  professed, 
religious  principles  are  not  by  most  approved 
and  acted  on.  Yet,  in  all  truth,  the  profes- 
sion  of  religion    does   become   the   greatest 


contradiction  to  reason  if  there  be  no  inward 
regard  for  religious  principles.  I  know  not 
what  the  ridicule  that  —  not  lately,  but  still 
within  our  own  remembrance — was  cast  on  all 
seriousness  meant,  except  it  meant  to  express 
an  idea  that  Christianity  was  false — an  idea 
adopted  by  profligate  minds,  and  which  the 
better  part  of  our  countrymen  had  not  the  re- 
solution to  put  down.  But  we  are  fallen  upon 
other  times  ;  a  spirit  has  arisen,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  own  Church,  which  I  hope  in 
God  will  never  die  away.  We  no  longer 
doubt  that  our  professions  and  our  practice 
must  agree  ;  we  see  that  religion  is  a  disci- 
pline for  the  mind,  and  that  its  worship  is  a 
reasonable  service  ;  we  refuse  to  laugh  over 
a  religion  which  preaches  of  heaven  and  of 
hell  ;  and  we  confess  that  the  right  reception 
of  it  must  cause  us  to  imbibe  its  spirit  and 
to  love  its  precepts.  It  is,  indeed,  a  perplex- 
ing fact,  that  those  precepts  which  draw  forth 
the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  are  the  very 
precepts  which  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  bring 
into  universal  practice.  Even  the  precepts 
themselves,  too,  are  misunderstood,  and  have 
the  effect  of  uniting  persons  together  under 
different  names,  and  making  them  suspicious 
of  all  the  world  besides ;  thus,  in  the  place 
of  Christian  love,  producing  Christian  jea- 
lousy. Nevertheless,  our  duties  remain  the 
same,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  remain 
the  same,  and  we  are  bound  to  the  fulfilment 
of  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.] 


THE    LATENESS    OF   THE  MESSIAH'S 
ADVENT. 

By  JosiAii  W.  Smith,  S.C.L. 
Of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge;  and  of  Lincoln' s  Inn. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  age  of  the  Messiah's 
advent  was  singularly  favourable  for  the  introduction, 
diffusion,  and  confirmation,  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  since  the  Almighty,  to  whose  overruling  provi- 
dence such  an  adaptation  must  undoubtedly  be  attri- 
buted, could  have  rendered  some  earlier  period  equally 
suitable,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  why  so  ines- 
timable a  blessing  as  tlie  Gospel  was  so  long  withheld  ? 
Tbe  true  reason  of  this  is  not,  indeed,  one  of  a  very 
obvious  nature;  and  the  circumstance,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  may  seem  greatly  to  militate  against  the 
truth  of  our  most  holy  faith.  If,  bowever,  we  contem- 
plate with  attention  the  dealings  of  God  with  our 
fallen  race,  we  shall  find  that  there  was  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  long  delay;  and  consequently  that 
the  objection  which  is  grounded  upon  it,  though 
apparently  of  considerable  weight,  is  in  reality  futile. 
From  the  reasoning  of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity, 
we  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  for  the  space  of  four 
thousand  years  God  was,  as  it  were,  unaccountably  for- 
getful or  regardless  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  man- 
kind at  large,  but  that  at  length  he  suddenly  resolved 
on  attempting  to  recover  them  from  their  ruined  con- 
dition. The  fallacy  of  this  will  be  evident  if  we  reflect 
that,  though  many  ages  elapsed  before  the  Messiah 
appeared,  the  interval  was  marked  by  most  important 
interpositions  of  the  Deity ;  and  that  the  Almighty 
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was  then  trying  experiments,  to  convince  mankind  of 
their  inability  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  moral  law 
by  their  own  vuiassisted  endeavours  ;  and  thus  gradu- 
ally preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  dispensation. 

When  our  first  parents  fell  from  original  righteous- 
ness, and  thereby  subjected  themselves  and  their 
posterity  to  the  power  of  natural  and  moral  evil,  God 
was  graciously  pleased  to  vouchsafe  unto  them  a 
promise  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 
serpent's  head.  From  this  time  ages  rolled  on,  and 
patriarch  after  patriarch  was  gathered  to  his  kindred 
dust,  yet  no  signs  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
appeared  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  "  the  wickedness  of 
man  was  great,  and  every  imagination  of  his  heart  was 
only  evil  continually ;"  "  the  earth  was  filled  with 
violence ;"  and  God's  intelligent  creatures  were  Satan's 
devoted  servants.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  world 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  contemporaries  with  him 
who  could  tell  of  the  delights  of  Eden  ;  with  him  who 
could  indeed  testify  that  all  the  ways  of  religion  **  are 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace ;"  with  him 
who,  of  all  the  human  race,  must  have  known  most 
accurately,  and  have  felt  most  acutely  the  heinous 
nature  and  the  awful  consequences  of  sin.  Having 
fallen  into  this  depraved  condition,  mankind  were 
now  threatened  with  destruction,  unless  they  repented 
of  their  iniquities  and  turned  to  their  Maker  ;  and 
when  all  the  commands,  exhortations,  and  warnings 
they  received  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  were  found  to  be  in  vain,  and  any  longer  for- 
bearance was  useless,  the  floods  descended,  and  "  every 
living  substance  was  destroyed  which  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  ground  .  .  .  and  Noah  only  remained  alive, 
and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark." 

Surely,  after  such  an  awful  punishment  of  the  guilty 
millions  of  the  race  of  Adam,  such  a  mighty  demon- 
stration of  Jehovah's  powers,  such  a  terrible  vindica- 
tion of  his  authority,  one  might  have  expected  that  it 
was  only  for  him  to  make  known  his  holy  will  in 
order  to  be  obeyed.  But  the  very  reverse  of  this  was 
the  case.  Even  though  the  great  preacher  of  righte- 
ousness to  the  antediluvian  world  lived  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  flood,  and  must  have 
raised  his  voice  against  the  practice  of  iniquity  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  existence,  his  descendants  quickly 
sank  into  idolatry  and  sin  of  every  kind ;  and  only  a 
century  after  he  died,  so  excessive  was  the  depravity 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  that  they  were  consumed 
by  fire  from  heaven. 

After  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousa|id  years  from 
the  time  when  Satan  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the 
human  race,  Abraham  was  commanded  by  God  to  leave 
his  country  and  his  friends,  and  seek  a  land  separated 
from  the  place  where  he  dwelt  by  great  rivers, 
extensive  and  perilous  deserts,  and  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles,  that  he  might  become  the 
father  of  many  nations,  the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of 
prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  and  the  stock  whence 
should  spring  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  The  promise 
of  the  Messiah  which  was  given  at  the  fall  was  renewed 
to  him  :  "  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
be  blessed."  And  "  when  Abraham  was  ninety  years 
old  and  nine,  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abraham,  and 
said  unto  him,  I  am  the  almighty  God;  walk  before 
me,  and  be  thou  perfect .  .  .  And  I  will  make  thee 
exceeding  fruitful  .  .  .  And  I  will  give  unto  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art 
a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting 
possession ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,"  Within  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  declaration  of  these 
promises,  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  were  settled 
in  the  land  of  Egypt;  were  afterwards  delivered  from 
the  hand  of  their  oppressors,  in  spite  of  all  the  power 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch ;  were  miraculously  sustained 
in  a  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  in  which,  on  account 
of  their  unbelief,  they  were  sentenced  to  wander  for 


forty  years ;  were  enabled  to  vanquish  and  dispossess 
seven  nations  mightier  than  themselves  ;  and  finally, 
to  the  number  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  took 
possession  of  the  rest  and  the  inheritance  ensured  unto 
them  by  the  covenant  of  a  God  of  eternal  truth  and 
power. 

When  the  children  of  Israel  were  encamped  before 
Mount  Sinai,  various  commandments  were  delivered 
to  them  by  Jehovah,  after  the  most  solemn  prepara-' 
tion,  and  amidst  thunders  and  lightnings,  amidst 
earthquakes,  clouds,  and  thick  darkness. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  commandments  of  the  moral 
law,  which  are  of  universal  and  lasting  obligation, 
God  promulgated  the  statutes  and  ordinances  com- 
prised in  the  ceremonial  arid  civil  code,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  his  people  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  their  observance  of  the  moral  precepts 
might  be  the  more  eflectually  ensured ;  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  and  the  promise  of  a 
Redeemer,  might  be  preserved  amongst  the  children 
of  men. 

Nor  did  the  care  of  the  Deity  stop  here.  Having 
thus  established  his  peculiar  people  in  the  land  of 
promise,  he  manifested  the  glory  of  his  presence 
among  them  ;  he  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of 
their  enemies,  to  check  them  in  their  career  of  guilt, 
and  then  stretched  forth, his  almighty  arm  to  save 
them  as  soon  as  they  repented  ;  he  wrought  his  won- 
ders in  the  midst  of  them  ;  he  sent  a  succession  of 
holy  prophets  to  rebuke  and  to  warn  them  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  he  tried  every  method  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  his  commands  which  was  consistent  with  the  true 
purpose  of  the  Divine  counsels.  Any  stronger  means 
would  have  caused  constraint,  which  could  only  have 
produced  an  unwilling  conformity  by  leaving  no  room 
for  the  exercise  of  virtue.  To  use,  indeed,  the  words 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  "  If  there  had  been  a  law-giver 
which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness 
should  have  been  by  the  law."  Yet  although  a  know- 
ledge of  the  living  God  and  an  expectation  of  the 
Messiah  were  preserved  in  the  earth ;  still,  in  this 
case  also  the  paths  of  i-ectitude  were  entirely  forsaken. 

At  the  time  when  Christ  came  into  the  world,  and 
for  ages  preceding  his  advent,  the  condition  of  the 
Gentiles  was  appalling  in  the  extreme.  Error,  super- 
stition, and  vice,  in  every  shape  and  form,  reigned 
triumphant.  And  the  philosophers  themselves,  even 
with  the  light  which  they  unquestionably  derived  from 
revelation,  were  not  only  unable  to  produce  any  change 
in  the  morals  of  the  heathen,  but  secretly  participated 
in  the  general  depravity. 

Now  it  was  essentially  necessary  that  at  the  coming 
of  Christ  an  universal  corruption  should  prevail,  in 
order  "  that  every  mouth  might  be  stopped,  and  all 
the  world  might  become  guilty  before  God," — so  that 
"  the  promise  by  faith  of  Christ  might  be  given  to 
them  that  believe."  And  it  was  also  indispensably 
necessary  that  there  should  be  no  room  for  expecting 
any  beneficial  change"  in  the  condition  of  mankind, 
either  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  or  from  the 
efibrts  of  philosophy.  Unless  the  depravity  of  the 
human  heart  had  become  manifest  from  the  existence 
of  the  most  dreadful  external  eftects,  and  the  total 
inability  of  man  lo  attain  unto  righteousness  by  his 
own  unaided  endeavours,  had  been  made  fully  ap- 
parent, the  world  would  not  have  been  prepared  for 
the  Christian  dispensation.  For  if  this  depravity 
and  this  inability  had  not  been  thus  developed,  few 
would  have  been  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Son  of  God  to  descend  from  the  realms  of  glory, 
to  appear  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  to  be  rejected 
and  despised,  reviled  and  persecuted,  and  finally  to 
suffer  a  most  cruel  and  ignominious  death;  nor  would 
man  have  been  found  to  relinquish  his  proud  con- 
fidence in  his  own  strength,  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Nothing  could  be  more  humiliating 
to  human  pride  than   the   doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
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nothing  more  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  natural  man 
and  the  feelings  of  the  unrenewed  heart.  And  hence, 
if  reason  could  possibly  have  suggested  any  other 
mode  of  salvation  which  would  have  been  likely  to 
})rovc  ellectual,  that  economy  of  "  grace  and  truth" 
which  "  came  by  Jesus  Christ "  would  have  been 
assuredly  rejected. 

But  knowing  the  excess  of  iniquity  into  which  the 
world  had  fallen,  the  futility  of  all  the  means  which 
had  hitherto  been  tried  for  its  reformation,  and  their 
own  inability  to  imagine  any  method  better  calculated 
to  promote  the  cause  of  righteousness  than  those 
which  had  been  actually  adopted ;  and  having  been  led 
to  expect  the  Messenger  of  another  covenant  by  pre- 
dictions and  by  types, — thousands,  who  otherwise  would 
never  have  been  prepared  to  receive  the  humbling 
doctrines  of  the  cross,  were  enabled  to  exclaim,  with 
reference  to  the  Messiah,  '*  Lo  !  this  is  our  God;  we 
have  waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us:  this  is  the 
Lord;  we  have  waited  for  him;  we  will  be  glad,  and 
rejoice  in  his  salvation." 


THE  LIFE  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 
[Concluded  from  Number  CXXXIX.] 

The  irreligion  which  prevailed  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society  had  long  afflicted  the  mind  of  Hannah 
]\Iore ;  and  she  steadily  cherished  her  purpose  of 
invading  with  the  battery  of  religious  argument  this 
great  and  growing  evil.  She  published  accordingly 
in  1790,  anonymously,  "An  Estimate  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Fashionable  World,  by  one  of  the  Laity." 
Though  not  the  avowed,  she  was  the  well-known 
author  of  this  work,  which  was  bought  up  and  read 
as  eagerly  as  had  been  "  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of 
the  Great."  In  this  work,  she  shewe/1  how  much 
society  had  degenerated  from  the  principles  of  pure 
religion,  and  traced  it  to  the  absence  of  express  reli- 
gious training  from  the  systems  of  instruction  that 
were  then  prevalent.  "  The  Spectator,"  says  Mr. 
Roberts,  "  had  the  address,  beyond  all  the  works  that 
went  before  it,  to  gain  an  audience  for  religion  in  the 
societies  of  the  vain,  the  unthinking,  and  tlie  unstable  ; 
but  then  it  was  religion  in  a  compromising  form, 
modified,  at  least,  if  not  unchristianised,  to  please  the 
trifling  and  conciliate  the  unhumbled ;  but  the  chal- 
lenges of  Hannah  More  penetrated  the  proudest  and 
gayest  resorts,  and  surprised  and  shamed  the  votaries 
of  fashion  in  their  full  career,  without  giving  to  truth 
either  dress  or  disguise  to  conceal  its  awful  realities. 
Hers  was  the  solitary  case,  in  the  whole  history  of 
man  and  his  anomalies,  in  which  severe  and  noble 
truth  was  enabled  to  make  its  way  through  all  the 
obstacles  of  habit,  interest,  and  prejudice,  without  art, 
stratagem,  or  machinery.  She  went  forth  with  her 
sling,  and  her  pebbles  from  the  pure  brook,  and  fought 
and  triumphed.  Her  clear  understanding  had  no  other 
ally  than  the  sanctity  of  her  cause  ;  and  by  her  honest 
and  vigorous  efforts  the  whole  reading  world,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  idle  world,  were  constrained 
to  listen  and  confess  while  she  told  them  in  fearless 
language  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  The  manner  in  which  one  half  of  the 
Sunday  was  spent,  even  by  many  who  made  a  con- 
science of  going  to  church  on  the  other,  was  an  evil 
which  she  saw  increasing,  and  which,  from  the  example 


of  the  great,  had  more  and  more  infected  the  lower 
orders.  Within  two  years  from  its  publication,  the 
*  Estimate'  had  reached  a  fifth  edition." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1792,  when  the  evil  spirit 
seemed  to  have  been  let  loose  in  the  spread  of  French 
revolutionary  principles,   and   when    "  violence   and 
rapine  under  the  names  of  liberty  and  equality,  and 
atheism  and  blasphemy,  called,  by  a  like  perversion, 
philosophy  and  reason,  were  preached  and  published 
among  the  peasantry  of  England  through  the  agency  of 
clubs  and  emissaries,"  letters  reached  Mrs.  More  from 
numberless  persons  of  eminence,  calling  upon  her  to 
produce  some  plain  little  work  which  might  tend  to  stop 
the  progress  of  these  mischievous  notions.    She  looked 
upon  the  evil  as  so  gigantic,  that  she  decided  that  no 
powers  of  hers  were  equal  to  combat  it ;  and  accord- 
ingly she  publicly  declined  the  proposals.     However, 
she  resolved  to  make  a  secret  effort,  which  shortly 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  ;  its  title  being, 
"  Village  Politics,"   by  Will.   Chip,  a  Country   Car- 
penter."    Its  success  was  incredible ;  it  reached  every 
part  of  the   kingdom  :    the   government   sent    great 
numbers  to  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  many  persons 
of  the  soundest  judgment  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that 
it  had  essentially  contributed,  under  Providence,  to 
prevent  a  revolution.     In  1793  she  was  again  made 
the   instrument   of  much  public   benefit.      Early  in 
this  year  appeared  the  famous  atheistical  speech  of 
M.  Jacob   Dupont  to  the  National  Convention,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  recommend  the  exclusion  of 
religion  from  the  national  systems  for  the  education  of 
youth.     This  blasphemous  proposition  having  found 
its  admirers  even  in  this  country,  Mrs.  More  resolved 
to  wield  her  pen  in  exposure  of  it.     She  was  addition- 
ally impelled  to  this  effort  by  a  wish  to  aid  the  cause 
of  the  French  emigrant  clergy ;    and  accordingly  the 
whole  profits  of  the  publication,  amounting  to  about 
240/.,  were  appropriated  to  the  fund  raised  for  their 
relief.     For   this,  thanks  were  voted   to  her   by  the 
committee  of  management,  "  at  a  meeting  of  the  united 
committees  of  subscribers  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
clergy  of  France,  refugees  in  the  British  dominions, 
held  at  Freemasons'  Tavern  April  5,  1793." 

The  institution  of  Sunday-schools,  which  originated 
with  the  excellent  Robert  Raikes  of  Gloucester,  had 
enabled  multitudes  to  read ;  but  this  was  an  engine  for 
evil  as  well  as  for  good.  Mischievous  ti-acts  as  well  as 
useful  ones  were  circulated  ;  and  the  friends  of  insub- 
ordination and  of  vice  were  so  determined  in  their 
diabolical  purpose  of  diffusing  religious  and  moral 
poison,  that  donkeys  laden  with  their  abominable  tracts 
were  driven  about  the  country,  and  their  fiendish 
pamphlets  were  dropped  not  only  in  cottages  and 
highways,  but  into  mines  and  coal-pits.  To  stem  this 
evil,  she  undertook  to  produce  every  month  three 
tracts,  consisting  of  tales,  ballads,  and  Sunday-reading, 
written  in  a  lively  and  popular  manner.  These  came 
out  under  the  title  of  the  "  Cheap  Repository;"  the 
idea  of  which,  it  is  thought,  was  first  suggested  by 
Bishop  Porteus,  taken  probably  by  him  from  Mrs. 
Trimmer's  **  Family  Magazine."  Of  this  excellent 
work,  two  millions  were  sold  in  the  first  year;  a 
result  which  rewarded  and  animated  the  writer,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  task  of  producing  three 
tracts  a  month  for  three  years  (though  she  had  some 
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help)  greatly  undermined  her  health.  The  keeping 
up  of  this  work  must  be  regarded  as  nobly  disinterested 
in  Mrs.  More,  since  she  might  have  employed  her  pen 
in  a  way  that  would  have  swelled  her  income,  which 
had  been  largely  drawn  upon  by  the  expenses  of  her 
schools. 

The  "Cheap  Repository"  was  closed  in  1798,  the 
labour  of  it  being  under  any  circumstances  exces- 
sive, and  proving  quite  incompatible  with  an  attention 
to  those  other  duties  in  which  she  had  for  several 
years  been  engaged.  Besides  parochial  and  Sunday- 
schools,  she  had  for  a  long  time  been  preparing 
"  Strictures  on  Female  Education,"  a  work  which  she 
had  begun  early  in  the  French  Revolution,  to  meet 
the  serpent  brood  of  infidel  principles  which  that 
unhappy  era  had  hatched  into  being,  and  whose  most 
fatal,  darksome  feature  was  the  avowed  abandonment 
of  religion  from  the  training  of  the  minds  of  youth. 
This  great  work  appeared  in  1799,  and  was  met  by  the 
congratulations  of  all  the  great  and  good  in  the  nation. 
Thirteen  editions  appeared  of  this  work,  seven  of 
which  were  printed  in  the  year  of  its  publication.  It 
received  the  very  singular  honour  of  being  recom- 
mended by  Bishop  Porteus  in  a  charge  to  his  clergy. 
He  says  of  it — "  It  presents  to  the  reader  such  a  fund 
of  good  sense,  of  wholesome  counsel,  of  sagacious  ob- 
servation, of  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the 
female  heart,  of  high-toned  morality  and  genuine 
Christian  piety, — and  all  this  enlivened  with  such  bril- 
liancy of  wit,  such  richness  of  imagery,  such  variety 
and  felicity  of  allusion,  such  neatness  and  elegance  of 
diction,  as  are  not,  I  conceive,  easily  to  be  found  com- 
bined and  blended  together  in  any  other  work  in  the 
English  language." 

When  the  school  system  had  been  now  for  several 
years  beneficially  working,  the  curate  of  Blagdon,  the 
parish  in  which  Cowslip  Green  was  situated,  waited 
on  the  sisters,  and  requested  they  would  open  one  of 
their  schools  in  his  parish.  The  want  of  health,  time, 
and  funds  led  them  to  decline;  but  the  solicitation 
was  pressed,  and  they  yielded.  The  school  was  esta- 
blished ;  nearly  two  hundred  children  were  introduced 
into  it ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  it 
appeared  from  a  letter  written  to  Mrs.  More  by  the 
wife  of  the  clergyman  of  Blagdon,  I\Irs.  Bere,  that 
"  the  two  sessions  and  the  two  assizes  were  passed, 
and  a  third  was  approaching ;  and  neither  as  prosecu- 
tor nor  prisoner,  plaintiff  nor  defendant,  had  any  of 
that  parish  (once  so  notorious  for  crimes  and  litiga- 
tions) appeared.  Warrants  for  wood-stealing  and 
other  pilferings  were  becoming  quite  out  of  fashion." 
But  not  all  the  Christian  generosity  and  discretion  of 
jMrs.  More  prevented  her  "good  from  being  evil 
spoken  of."  Through  the  ill-advised  zeal  of  Young, 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  Blagdon  school,  certain  pro- 
ceedings took  place  at  the  Monday  evening  meetings 
for  worship,  which  gave  offence  to  Mrs.  Bere,  the  wife 
of  the  minister ;  while  the  latter,  taking  up  the  affair, 
injudiciously  preached  against  enthusiasm,  and  raised 
up  in  the  parish  a  strong  feeling  of  disaffection  towards 
Mrs.  More,  which  led  to  her  being  charged  with 
fanaticism  and  disaffection  to  the  Church  and 
State.  This  groundless  and  cruel  persecution  was 
virulently  carried  on  for  three  years,  and  at  a  time 
when  she  seemed  to  be  sinking  under  %  severe  ill- 


ness of  seven  months'  continuance.  But  good  was 
brought  out  of  evil.  The  correspondence  to  which 
this  malignant  affair  gave  rise,  both  on  the  side  of 
Mrs.  More  and  her  friends,  who  replied  to  her  letters, 
served  only  to  illustrate  her  character,  and  to  draw 
from  all  parties,  except  those  who  stirred  up  the  strife, 
the  fullest  vindication  of  her  motives  and  conduct. 
She  addressed  to  Bishop  Beadon  along  letter  of  vindi- 
cation, and  "to  her  affecting  and  dignified  appeal  the 
bishop  gave  a  prompt  and  most  satisfactory  reply. 
He  treated  the  impeachment  of  Mrs.  More's  religion, 
morals,  and  loyalty  with  the  contempt  it  deserved, 
and  promised  her  every  protection  and  encouragement 
for  her  Sunday-schools." 

Her  residence  at  Cowslip  Green,  though  very  pretty, 
was  in  many  respects  inconvenient;  and  she  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  ground,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
village  of  Wrington,  whereon  she  built  the  residence 
known  by  the  name  of  Barley  Wood.  Here  the  sisters 
took  up  their  abode,  parting  with  their  house  in  Bath. 
Her  mind  v/as  now  directed,  by  the  advice  of  friends, 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Gray,  then  prebendary  of  Dur- 
ham, and  afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol,  to  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  which  should  comprise  the  outline  of  a 
complete  education  for  an  heiress  presumptive  to  the 
British  throne;  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  though 
then  an  infant,  being  before  the  minds  of  the  English 
people  as  their  future  sovereign.  This  work  came  out 
in  the  spring  of  180-3,  Under  the  title  of  "  Hints  towards 
forming  the  Character  of  a  young  Princess."  When 
she  had  nearly  finished  the  work,  finding  that  Dr. 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Exeter  (afterwards  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury), had  been  appointed  preceptor  to  the  princess, 
she  resolved  for  a  time  to  desist  from  the  work ;  but 
deriving  confidence  from  the  mildness  of  the  bishop's 
character,  she  consented  to  publish  it  anonymously, 
dedicating  it  to  the  bishop.  This  work  is  perhaps  less 
known  than  any  other  of  Mrs.  More,  although  it  passed 
through  six  editions  of  1,000  copies  each,  and  was, 
when  first  published,  highly  popular. 

The  next  production  of  Mrs.  More's  fertile  mind 
was  "  Ciielebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife."  It  appeared  in 
December  1808,  and  excited  a  degree  of  public  notice 
altogether  unprecedented.  The  first  edition  was  sold 
in  less  than  a  fortnight,  and  in  twelve  months,  twelve 
editions  were  printed  ;  it  has  since  gone  through  five 
more,  comprising  in  the  whole  21,000  copies.  In 
America  thirty  editions  of  1,000  copies  each  were 
printed  during  the  lifetime  of  Mrs.  More.  It  was 
rapidly  translated  into  the  continental  languages;  and 
from  Switzerland  Mrs.  More  received  a  painting  of 
considerable  merit,  representing  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting scenes  in  the  narrative, — "  a  subject  not  un- 
worthy of  Raphael."  Not  long  after  this,  she  received 
from  her  intimate  friend  Bishop  Porteus  a  letter 
soliciting  her  prayers  for  hiin/in  "  a  situation  of  great 
difficulty."  In  a  few  days  after,  she  received  another 
note,  informing  her  that  the  difficulty  was  past.  The 
whole  was  a  mystery  to  her  until,  in  about  ten  days, 
she  was  apprised  of  the  death  of  the  bishop,  and 
learned  that  he  had  been  much  distressed  in  mind,  in 
the  midst  of  his  bodily  weakness,  at  discovering  that 
a  Sunday  club  was  about  to  be  set  up  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  very  exalted  personage.  He  knew  that 
he  ought  to  remonstrate ;  but  his  infirm  health  would 
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not  allow  him  to  gather  resolution  to  do  so  in  person. 
He,  however,  summoned  resolution ;  and  in  a  dying 
state  was  supported  to  the  presence  of  royalty,  and 
gained  his  object,  the  club-day  being  at  his  instance 
changed  to  Saturday.*  No  incident  in  the  life  of  Mrs. 
More  can  shew  more  vividly  how  singular  was  die 
position  in  which  she  stood  in  her  day  and  genera- 
tion, than  this  fact,  that  the  holy  Porteus,  holding  the 
high  station  of.  bishop  of  London,  and  surrounded 
therein  by  "  righteous  men,"  whose  prayers  he  might 
well  hope  would  "avail  much,"  yet  selected  this  female, 
as  the  individual  whose  intercessions  he  valued  above 
those  of  all  others  in  an  hour  of  critical  trial.  Mrs. 
More  erected  a  monument  to  the  bishop  in  the  grounds 
at  Barley  Wood,  with  this  inscription: — 
"  To  Beilby  Porteus, 
Late  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
In  grateful  memory 
Of  long  and  faithful  friendship.— H.  M." 
In  1811  she  produced  a  work  of  two  volumes  en- 
titled "  Practical  Piety,"  the  results  of  the  publication 
of  which  were  most  gratifying  to  her  mind.  The 
great  demand  for  it  shewed  that  it  had  been  made,  in 
the  hands  of  God,  the  instrument  of  touching  and 
awakening  many  hearts.  After  the  lapse  of  another 
year  she  began  a  kind  of  sequel  to  the  above,  which 
she  entitled  "  Christian  Morals,"  a  work  which  "  may 
be  styled  the  completion  of  IMrs.  More's  code  of 
practical  and  devotional  Christianity,"  though  it  was 
not  the  last  of  her  performances.  In  the  summer  of 
1813  she  visited  her  friend  Lady  Olivia  Sparrow  at 
her  seat  in  Huntingdonshire,  though  ever  since  her 
severe  illness  she  had  not  ventured  upon  any  great 
exertion.  Thence  she  was  proceeding  on  her  way  to 
Barham  Court  in  Kent,  to  visit  Lord  Barham,  when 
the  news  of  his  death  put  an  end  to  this  plan.  She 
spent  a  few  days  with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  but  did  not 
venture  to  London. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  publication  of  her 
preceding  work,  she  descanted  upon  the  lustre  of  the 
actions  and  writings  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, in  a  work  called  an  "  Essay  on  the  Character 
and  Writings  of  St.  Paul,"  in  two  volumes.  This  was 
scarcely  completed,  when  her  life  was  threatened  by 
the  circumstance  of  her  shawl  catching  fire  while  she 
was  in  the  act  of  reaching  across  the  fireplace  to  a 
bookshelf  in  her  apartment.  She  was  in  a  moment 
enveloped  in  flames ;  but  owing  to  her  self-command, 
and  with  the  aid  of  servants,  whom  her  cries  had 
brought  to  the  spot,  she  was  extricated  without  ma- 
terial injury.  Her  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  mercy  of  this  deliverance  :  she  was  frequently 
heard  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  When 
thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be 
burned,  neither  shall  the  flame  be  kindled  upon 
thee." 

An  alarming  increase  of  illness  in  1824  led  her 
physician  and  friends  to  fear  that  her  valuable  life 
was  near  its  termination.  She  believed  herself  to  be 
dying  ;  but  even  in  this  situation  she  was  bent  on 
again  speaking  the  words  of  important  truth.  In  her 
eightieth  year  she  wrote  the  *'  Spirit  of  Prayer,"  with 
this  affecting  preface : — **  From  a  sick,   and,  in  all 

*  A  detailed  account  of  this  incident  is  given  in  No.  5,  vol.  i. 
of  this  Magazine. 


human  probability,  a  dying  bed,  the  writer  of  these 
pages  feels  an  earnest  desire  to  be  enabled,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  execute  a  little  plan  which  has  at 
different  times  crossed  her  mind,  but  which  she  never 
found  leisure  to  accomplish  till  the  present  season  of 
incapacity."  This  work  has  gone  through  eleven 
editions;  and  17,500  copies  have  been  printed.  It 
was  immediately  translated  into  French,  and  was 
widely  circulated  in  Paris. 

The  latter  days  of  this  admirable  woman  were  ren- 
dered sadly  unquiet  by  the  misconduct  of  her  servants. 
Though  she  had  shewn  to  them  every  species  of  kind- 
ness, yet  they  requited  it  by  a  system  of  disgraceful 
fraud.  Robbery  and  revelling  marked  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  domestics  for  the  last  three  years  of  Mrs. 
More's  residence  at  Barley  Wood.  These  iniquities 
being  at  last  discovered,  she  yielded  to  the  advice  of 
her  friends  to  dissolve  her  establishment,  and  retire 
to  Clifton.  From  this  time,  the  spring  of  1828,  her 
health  was  never  otherwise  than  in  a  very  precarious 
state  ;  and  for  the  five  years  and  a  half  that  she  lived 
at  Clifton  she  was  subjected  at  various  times  to  violent 
inflammatory  seizures  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  Sept.,  1833, 
she  delivered  up  her  spirit  to  that  God  who  gave  it  to 
be  the  active  instrument  of  more  important  religious 
benefit  to  the  age  in  which  she  lived  than  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  one  of  her  sex,  and  probably  of  her 
species. 

*'  Such,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  "  was  Hannah  More. 
Few  words  will  suffice  to  point  the  moral  of  so  eloquent 
a  life. 

"  These  pages  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain, 
should  they  engage  one  heart  to  remember  solemnly 
that  'the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.'  Do  agreeable 
society,  worldly  celebrity,  the  homage  of  the  distin- 
guished and  the  gay,  compose  a  scene  of  such  enchant- 
ment and  attraction  that  the  soul  would  almost  hesitate 
to  exchange  it  for  a  crown  which  must  be  cast  before 
the  throne,  and  would  actually  revolt  from  the  steep 
and  narrow  path  of  self-denial  and  diligence,  by  which 
alone  it  can  climb  to  the  eternal  prize  ?  Does  death, 
which  must  prostrate  all  earthly  pleasures,  seem  dis- 
tant, and  time  enough  in  hand  for  the  enjoyment  of 
this  world  and  the  procurement  of  the  next  ?  Be  it 
remembered  that  the  life  of  Hannah  More  was  pro- 
longed far  beyond  the  ordinary  date  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  yet  she  never  regretted  that  she  withdrew  so 
early  from  worldly  pleasures  to  active  and  useful  exer- 
tions, or  lamented  that  she  had  not  given  more  time 
to  fashionable  society,  before  she  became  seriously 
convinced  that  the  life  of  a  candidate  for  heaven  must 
be  a  life  of  energy  and  beneficence.  When  the  hour 
shall  come  which  shall  lay  the  reader's  dust  with 
Hannah  More's,  which  course  would  he  prefer  to  have 
run  ?"*  E. 

*  Thompson's  Life  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  p.  374* 
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CHRIST  THE  TRUE  LIGHT: 

^  pennon 

For  Christmas  Day^ 

By  the  Venerable  Charles  James  Hoare,  M.A., 

Archdeacon  of  Winchester. 

Isaiaii,  ix.  2. 

"The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a 

great  light ;   they   that  dwell   in   the   land   of  the 

shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined." 

"  Truly,"  saith  the  wise  man,  "  the  light  is 
sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes 
to  behold  the  sun."  And  such  is  the  figure 
with  which  our  Church  ushers  in  the  moral 
blessings  of  the  great  event  which  we  this 
day  commemorate,  the  birth  of  our  Saviour 
into  the  world.  The  whole  lesson  of  the 
day,  from  which  the  text  is  selected,  ex- 
presses emotions  of  the  liveliest  joy :  it 
portends  a  deliverance  greater  than  any 
human  deliverance  :  it  bespeaks  the  rising  of 
a  light  brighter  than  any  from  the  starry 
sphere  :  it  tells  of  a  joy  Aiore  lasting  than  the 
joy  of  harvest — a  triumph  as  of  conquerors 
when  they  divide  the  spoil.  Finally,  the 
birth  of  a  mighty  Potentate,  heir  to  universal 
sovereignty,  is  not  an  event  more  marked 
than  that  with  which  the  inspired  prophet 
labours  in  the  close  of  the  passage  to  depict 
the  birth  of  a  Saviour,  when  he  breaks  forth 
in  terms  that  know  no  parallel  in  human 
composition :  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born, 
unto  us  a  Son  is  given  :  and  the  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder :  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his 
government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end, 
upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  liis 
kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with 
judgment  and  with  justice  from  henceforth 
even  for  ever.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  will  perform  this." 

The  words  of  the  text,  to  which,  with  their 
introduction,  I  purpose  to  confine  our  atten- 
tion this  day,  are  expressly  applied  to  the 
arrival  of  our  Saviour  in  the  world  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  use  in  that  passage  by  the 
evangelist,  perhaps  the  first  verse  of  the 
present  chapter  of  the  prophet  may  be  better 
understood  in  a  somewhat  different  and  well- 
sanctioned  translation.*  After  describing 
the  existing  troubles  of  Israel  and  Judah  in 
the  chapter  before,  the  prophet  here  comforts 
his  countrymen,  that  **  the  dimness"  or 
darkness  "  shall  not  be  such"  for  ever,  as  in 
the  present  day  of  their  *'  vexation ;"  when 
thus,  at  the  "  first,"  God  had  "  afflicted,"  and 
brought  to  be  "  lightly"  esteemed,  "  the  land 
of  Zebulon  and  the  land  of  Nepththalim :"  for 

•  Bishop  Lowth's  Translation  of  Isaiah. 


that  "afterwards  he  shall"  not,  as  in  our 
translation,  *'  grievously  afflict,"  but  more 
greatly  glorify  them  "  by  the  way  of  the  sea, 
beyond  Jordan,  in  Galilee  of  the  nations :" 
for  there,  "  the  people  that  walked  in  dark- 
ness shall  see  a  great  light ;  and  they  that 
dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
upon  them  the  light  will  shine." 

The  prediction  throughout  is  one  of  light 
and  glory,  as  contrasted  with  former  darkness, 
and  gloom,  and  the  shadow  of  death ;  and 
on  the  whole  may  properly  lead  us,  with  the 
Divine  blessing,  to  a  consideration,  first,  of 
the  darkness  from  which  Christ  came  as  on 
this  day  to  rescue  the  world ;  secondly,  and 
more  particularly,  the  nature  of  that  light  and 
those  blessings  which  he  came  to  introduce. 

I.  The  darkness  reigning  in  the  world  be- 
forehand was  to  be  traced  even  in  the  land 
of  Judea  itself.  At  the  period  of  Christ's 
nativity,  there  was  the  darkness  of  types, 
the  shadows  and  mere  secondary  images  of 
divine  truth.  This  darkness  the  evangelist 
doubtless  regarded  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
figure  of  the  prophet ;  and  he  must  have 
felt  that  the  Jews,  with  all  their  privileges 
and  prophetic  light,  the  words,  and  the  laws, 
and  the  sacrifices  of  Moses,  were  still  in 
darkness  as  to  the  purport  of  their  own 
mysterious  and  hidden  faith.  Some  few  only 
were  partially  enlightened  to  believe  and 
understand  the  truth,  and  these  exulted  in 
the  coming  light.  Old  Simeon  took  the 
infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace  according  to  thy  word,  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  thy  salvation."  And  Anna  the 
prophetess,  coming  in  at  the  same  moment, 
spake  of  Him  to  all  those  that  looked  for 
redemption  in  Jerusalem.  But  if  some  few 
in  Jerusalem  looked  for  redemption,  what 
was  the  state  of  the  heathen  world  ?  They, 
indeed,  by  all  their  wisdom,  knew  not  God  ; 
they  were  immersed  in  the  darkest  idolatries 
and  most  cruel  superstitions ;  they  were  pro- 
fessedly erecting  their  altars  "  to  the  unknown 
God."  While  they  were  made  the  dupes  of 
artful  priests  and  lying  oracles,  conspiring 
for  the  very  purpose  of  keeping  their  votaries 
in  the  profoundest  ignorance,  they  left  the 
true  revelation  to  follow  pretenders  who  had 
nothing  to  reveal ;  and  they  were  enchained 
in  the  darkness  of  their  minds  by  the  deadly 
lure  of  every  vile  lust  and  hateful  enormity 
of  conduct.  Monuments  even  on  our  own 
shores  testify  to  the  people  of  Britain  that 
"  such  were  some  of  them"  in  the  ages  that 
are  now  past,  we  trust,  through  Divine  mercy, 
never  to  return :  though  but  for  that  mercy 
and  that  grace  which  know  no  bounds  in 
earth  or  heaven,  we  might  still  have  been  in 
darkness,  offering  blood-stained  sacrifices  in 
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our  own  gloomy  groves  and  high  places  of 
idolatry. 

There  was,  in  all  this  mass  of  external 
darkness,  something  congenial  to  the  inner 
corruption,  the  shadow  of  death,  resting 
on  our  common  sinful  nature  :  never  could 
the  one  have  existed  or  taken  effect  with- 
out the  other.  We  must  look  within  our 
own  hearts  for  that  guilty  ignorance,  that 
wilful  blindness  and  hardened  indifference  to 
God  and  his  truth  which  was  the  source  alike 
of  Jewish  perversions  and  heathen  abomina- 
tions :  these  were  what  sin  has,  in  other 
forms,  engendered  in  every  human  breast. 
It  is  the  property  of  fallen  man  to  substitute 
the  forms  for  the  realities  of  devotion,  the 
objects  of  time  for  the  prospects  of  eternity, 
and  the  things  of  sense  for  those  of  the  spirit. 
Pleasure  is  still  the  idol,  and  God  the  enemy 
of  the  carnal  mind  ;  and  no  othef  darkness 
than  this,  no  shadow  of  death  impending 
over  the  soul,  could  have  made  danger  more 
imminent,  deliverance  more  critical,  or  light 
more  blessed  and  more  transporting  to  the 
soul,  when  bursting  upon  it  through-  the  per- 
son and  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  is  the  danger  and  such  the  deliver- 
ance, the  nature  of  whicli  we  must  ourselves 
have  learned  through  the  teaching  of  God's 
Spirit,  before  we  can  be  duly  qualified  to 
enter  into  the  second  and  more  express  sub- 
ject before  us  this  day — the  nature  of  that 
light  and  those  blessings  which  have  been 
brought  to  view  by  the  Gospel. 

II.  Christ,  then,  secondly,  was  "  the  light" 
spoken  of  by  the  prophet,  and  so  applied  by 
the  evangelist — "  The  people  that  walked  in 
darkness  saw  a  great  light." 

How  clearly  did  Jesus  Christ  at  his  com- 
ing into  the  w^orld,  as  on  this  day,  dispel 
the  darkness,  and  prove  himself,  according  to 
his  own  divine  w-ord,  "  the  Light  of  the 
world  !"  Born,  indeed,  in  the  lowest  human 
condition,  tenant  of  a  stable,  and  revealed  to 
shepherds  in  a  field,  in  order  to  teach  us 
more  fully  "  the  example  of  great  humility  ;" 
how  gloriously  still  did  he  unite  the  character 
of  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man  in  one 
Christ !  In  this  mysterious  and  divine  cha-r 
racter,  how  did  he  become,  both  to  Jew  and 
Gentile,  the  object  of  long  search,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  their  anxious  desires!  To 
the  Jews,  how  well  calculated  was  his  appear- 
ance to  clear  up  the  obscurities  of  their  own 
Mosaic  ritual  and  prophetic  declarations  !  In 
his  birth  behold  the  true  "  Emmanuel"  born 
of  *'  a  Virgin,"  according  to  the  prediction  of 
Isaiah  ;  and  in  his  life,  no  less  according  to 
the  expressions  of  the  same  prophet,  "  the 
Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief." 
In  his  death,  behold  that  true  "  Paschal 
Lamb,"  whose  blood  was  to  *'  sprinkle  many 


nations  ;"  and  in  his  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion to  heaven,  that  very  Conqueror,  who 
was  to  "  swallow  up  death  in  victory,"  who 
was  to  "  ascend  on  high,  lead  captivity  cap- 
tive, and  to  receive  gifts  for  men."  The  day 
of  Pentecost,  that  day  of  wonders,  fulfilled 
the  prophetic  saying,  "I  will  pour  out  my 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh :"  and  his  miracles  of 
mercy  on  the  bodies  of  men  became  from 
that  time  miracles  of  grace,  in  the  conversion 
and  salvation  of  immortal  souls. 

To  the  Gentiles,  no  less  did  the  coming  of 
Christ  present  a  religion  able,  for  the  first 
time,  to  resolve  all  their  doubts,  to  satisfy 
all  their  wants,  and  unite  the  whole  family  of 
man  under  one  great  Head  and  Chief  of  all. 
He  shewed  to  them  the  knowledge  of  "  the 
unknown  God  :"  he  taught  them  a  Sacrifice 
far  worthier  to  be  offered,  as  well  as  a  Deity 
far  more  important  to  be  appeased,  than 
either  deity  or  sacrifice  of  their  own  vain 
invention.  To  them  he  was  presented,  as 
"  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world."  In  proof  of  this,  he 
exhibited  to  them  the  example  of  the  purest 
morality,  and  taught  them,  though  in  the 
simplest  language,  the  sublimest  truths. 
What  if  those  truths  indeed,  truths  of  the 
cross,  were  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block, 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  ?  They  proved 
so  only  because  they  acted  too  effectually 
against  that  very  pride  and  corruption  which 
they  were  intended  to  subdue  ;  while  to  the 
heart  prepared,  humbled,  and  made  ready  for 
the  reception  of  divine  grace,  they  proclaimed 
Christ  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.  *'  The  people  which  sat 
in  darkness  saw  then  great  light :  to  them 
which  sit  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death, 
light  is  sprung  up." 

There  is  something  in  the  expression  of 
the  evangelist,  as  well  as  also  in  that  of  the 
prophet,  which  indicates  the  true  nature  of 
that  light.  And  this  we  may  further  consider, 
both  as  it  respects  the  first  beaming  of  its 
rays  on  the  benighted  nations,  and  as  it 
respects  the  operation  of  that  light  on  the 
heart  of  man  to  the  present  day. 

It  was  a  sudden  light :  unexpected  by 
most,  and  undeserved  by  all,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  Jesus  Christ,  rose  upon  a 
benighted  world,  when  all  was  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death.  When  we  were  proved 
to  be  without  strength,  without  hope,  without 
light,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  incapable 
even  of  properly  desiring  a  remedy,  in  due 
time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  He  "  sud- 
denly came  to  his  temple ;"  and  the  unseen 
world  itself  must  have  felt  something  of  a 
thrill,  like  our  own  earth,  when  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  to  shepherds  in  a  field,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about ;  and 
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the  angel  of  the  Lord  announced  to  them 
from  heaven  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
were  to  all  people  :  "  To  you  is  born  in  the 
city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord."  "  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
praising  God,  and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men." 

It  was  a  great  light — nothing  in  com- 
parison so  great,  since  it  was  a  light  reaching 
even  to  the  soul.  The  light  of  heaven  is 
~«weet,  which  gives  to  all  the  works  of  crea- 
tion life,  fertility,  and  joy.  The  light  of 
knowledge  may  also  be  pleasant,  though 
often  dangerous  to  the  mind,  for  "  knowledge 
pufFeth  up."  But  the  light  of  Christ,  which 
reaches  to  the  heart,  corrects  there  the  effects 
of  all  other  knowledge  :  it  edifies  as  well  as 
instructs  ;  and  while  the  brightness  of  the 
visible  sun  gives  to  the  heavens  their  glory 
and  to  the  earth  its  heat,  cheering  and 
refreshing  all  with  its  rays,  and  "rejoicing 
as  a  giant  to  run  his  course :"  "  the  law  of 
the  Lord,"  continues  the  Psalmist  in  his  19th 
Psalm,  "  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul :  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise 
the  simple."  That  testimony  of  the  Lord 
concerning  his  Son  Jesus  which  the  Gospel 
reveals,  and  which  this  day  commemorates, 
relieves  from  a  darkness  which  may  indeed 
*'  be  felt,"  the  darkness  of  death  and  pains  of 
hell :  it  comes  from  heaven  to  lead  us  thither  : 
it  comes  to  illuminate  every  gathering  cloud 
of  nature's  sorrow  or  of  guilty  fear  ;  to  put 
an  end  to  the  works  of  darkness,  and  invest 
us  with  the  armour  of  light ;  to  teach  us  to 
*'  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness ;  not  in  chambering  and 
wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying,  but  to 
put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

This  was  verily  the  true  light.  "  It  shines 
with  a  ray  which,"  saith  St.  John,  "  lighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  It 
is  that  which  is  adapted  to  man  as  man, 
beaming  with  an  evidence  only  to  be  resisted 
by  wilful  blindness,  and  convincing  all  with 
a  force  which  leaves  the  wanderer  without 
excuse,  who  perishes  in  his  sin.  The  sceptic 
may  doubt,  the  infidel  may  cavil,  and  may 
even  enjoy  a  short  and  momentary  triumph  ; 
but  what  has  once  proved  true,  shall  prove 
eternally  true.  The  second  coming  and  glo- 
rious advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  clear 
away  every  lingering  mist  of  error  and  delu- 
sion. Where  shall  then  the  lovers  of  darkness 
hide  themselves  ?  whither  shall  they  retreat 
from  the  piercing  glance  of  that  eye,  which 
looks  through  all  space  for  the  victims  of 
vengeance,  and  which  will  scatter  into  endless 
night  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  ? 
it  is  a  divine  light  which  we  are  called  to 


contemplate  this  day ;  one  shining  as  if  from 
the  very  throne  of  God  himself  We  have 
heard  from  St.  John,  this  day,  that  "the 
Word  was  God;"  and  that  "the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us ;  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth."  Never  let  us  forget,  that  the  light 
we  behold  this  day  is  the  message  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  all  the  recollections  of  this 
sacred  season,  is  one  as  truly  divine  as 
though  we  traced  the  very  lineaments  of  that 
countenance  which  has  already  shone,  and 
shall  again  appear,  even  "  as  the  sun  shineth 
in  its  strength."  It  is  the  unspeakable  grace 
of  God,  bringing  salvation,  and  appearing  to 
all  men  ;  and  leaves  us  no  choice  but  to  walk 
and  rejoice  in  its  effectual  guidance,  or  to 
stumble  on  in  the  thickest  shades  thrown 
around  us  by  the  enemy  of  God  and  man. 
The  light  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel  is 
divine,  because  it  is  attended  with  that  which 
alone  can  render  it  effectual  to  its  saving 
ends  and  purposes,  even  the  light  and  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God:  it  is  guidance 
from  above,  as  well  as  light  from  heaven. 
"  Through  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  the 
day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us,  to 
give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet  in  the 
way  of  peace."  Thus  the  message  runs  : 
"  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  turn  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God."  It  is  power  against  power  ;  and  oh  ! 
may  that  Word  which  said  "  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light,"  accompanied  also  by 
the  same  divine  Spirit  which  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters  at  the  visible  creation, 
now  speak  to  our  hearts,  accompanied  by  a 
quickening  and  life-giving  influence,  to  "  give 
to  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Allow,  then,  a  few  parting  inquiries  to  close 
the  whole  subject.  Are  we  now  prepared  to 
draw  near  and  behold  this  great  sight,  saying 
as  if  with  the  honest  shepherds  of  Judea, 
"  Let  us  now  go  over  to  Bethlehem,  and  see 
this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us  ?" 

It  is  too  much  the  character  of  this  world, 
that  "  they  love  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  are  evil."  But  are  we 
rather  **  doing  truth,"  and  therefore  "  coming 
to  the  light,  that  our  deeds  may  be  made 
manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in  God?" 
When  light  is  come  into  the  world,  when  life 
and  death  are  each  discerned,  and  plainly  set 
before  us,  are  we  with  earnest  desire  accept- 
ing life,  or  still  do  we  choose  death  ?  Christ 
saith,  "  Follow  me,  and  ye  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life." 

Are  we  not  only  choosing,  following  the 
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light,  but  have  we  been  really  lightened  by 
it  ?  Are  we,  though  from  a  small  beginning 
perhaps,  and  imperfect  dawn,  yet  advancing 
to  some  clearness  of  knowledge  in  divine 
things,  in  the  method  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  pardon  through  his 
blood,  and  of  sanctification  by  his  Spirit? 
Are  these  truths  in  a  measure  familiar  to  our 
minds,  by  which  alone  the  heart  can  be 
changed,  the  soul  renewed,  the  man  trans- 
formed into  the  image  of  God?  To  be 
without  knowledge  is  to  be  without  grace : 
to  be  no  scholar  in  truths  like  these,  is  in 
effect  to  be  no  Christian.  "  My  people  is 
destroyed  for  lack  of  such  knowledge  ;" 
*'  every  one,  therefore,  that  hath  heard  and 
learned  of  the  Father  cometh  unto  Christ." 

Further,  has  the  light  shined  into  your 
heart  ?  has  it  reached  the  region  of  your 
affections  and  your  will,  so  that  you  love  the 
Saviour  who  thus  shines  upon  you,  and  wel- 
come the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness,  arising 
with  healing  in  his  wings  ?"  Can  you  join  in 
the  exultation  of  David,  "  The  Lord  is  my 
light  and  my  salvation,  whom  shall  I  fear  ? 
the  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life,  of  whom 
shall  I  be  afraid  ?"  Is  gladness  in  your 
hearts  the  fruit  of  those  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy ;  yea,  and  a  wondering  and  an  abiding  gra- 
titude to  Him  who  at  such  a  price  purchased 
our  deliverance,  and  authorised  our  brightest 
hopes  ;  who,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  (as  on 
this  day)  became  poor,  that  we  through  his 
poverty  might  be  rich  ?"  "  If  any  man  love 
not  the  Lord  Jesus,  let  him  be  accursed." 
"  We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us." 
*'  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for 
God  is  love." 

Finally,  has  the  light  been  reflected  in  our 
life  and  conversation  ?  Have  we  been  living, 
or  are  we  desirous,  at  least,  henceforth  to  live 
up  to  our  privileges,  and  according  to  our 
name  and  profession?  "Arise,  shine,  for 
thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
is  risen  upon  thee."  Then  is  our  light  really 
come,  when  we  shine  in  all  its  proper  colours 
before  the  world  around  us  :  when  we  shew 
the  character  of  Christ,  the  meekness  of 
Christ,  his  great  humility,  his  self-denial,  his 
heavenly  mind,  and  devout  obedience  to  the 
will  of  his  heavenly  Father ;  "  adorning  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,"  and  "  letting 
our  light  shine  before  men." 

God  grant  that  we  may  catch  a  kindred 
flame  from  Flim  who  is  *'  the  light  of  the 
world  ;"  and  that  we  may  shew  ourselves  to 
be  under  his  hallowed  influence  at  the  present 
season,  at  the  holy  table  of  our  Lord,  at  our 
own  daily  and  habitual  opportunities  of  mu- 
tual conversation  and  friendly  intercourse. 
May  we  speak  of  the  things  which  have  hap- 
pened,  which   the  Lord  hath  made   known 


unto  us  :  may  we  "  deny  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,"  those  real  restraints  of  the 
soul,  and  walk  abroad  in  the  light  and  liberty 
of  the  Gospel,  "living  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly  in  this  present  world ;"  above  all, 
"  looking  for  the  blessed  hope  of  the  glorious 
appearing  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ." 


WINTER.* 

"  0  Winter!  ruler  of  th'  inverted  year, 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art." 

Thus  sung  a  poet  of  the  last  century,  whose  harp 
genius  strung  and  religion  tuned  in  so  noble  and  de- 
lightful a  manner,  as  to  make  us  forget,  while  we  listen 
to  his  sweet  and  pious  strains,  the  dreariness  of  the 
present  season.  So  enamoured  was  Cowper  with 
winter,  that  he  composed  no  less  than  three  separate 
poems  upon  this  subject.  If  any,  therefore,  of  our 
readers  are  disposed  to  imagine  that  this  poet  chose 
but  a  barren  theme  te  occupy  his  muse,  we  recommend 
them  to  read  with  attention  his  "  Winter  Evening," 
and  the  "  Winter-Morning  Walk,"  as  well  as  the 
"Winter's  Walk  at  Noon."  And  when  they  have 
followed  him  in  the  series  of  meditations  to  which  he 
and  his  lofty  predecessor,  Thomson,  have  struck  the 
hnest  cords  of  poetic  feeling  and  description,  we  think 
they  will  agree  with  us,  that  winter  may  be  as  full 
of  agreeable  and  profitable  ideas  as  even  summer 
itself.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  lamented,  that  so 
many  persons,  especially  of  the  poorer  class,  are  too 
apt,  like  the  dormouse,  to  spend  in  a  state  of  torpidity 
and  slumber  so  large  a  portion  of  those  wintry  hours, 
which  would,  if  rightly  employed,  have  been  highly 
favourable  to  the  purposes  of  mental  cultivation  and 
religious  improvement. 

To  the  Christian  naturalist,  winter  abounds  with 
subjects  of  grand  and  interesting  contemplation. 
What,  indeed,  can  be  more  worthy  of  attention  than 
that  beautiful  fleecy  mantle  in  which  nature  so  often 
wraps  herself  during  this  season?  Let  us  stand  a 
moment,  and  watch  the  descending  shower  of  snow. 
With  what  softness  and  grace  does  it  fall  and  repose 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  eartii  I  How  lovely  and  pure 
the  whiteness  of  the  flakes,  and  how  curiously  disposed 
in  crystals  of  various  forms !  And  then,  how  marvel- 
lous the  process  by  which  water  in  its  descent  from 
the  clouds  is  thus  suddenly  changed  into  a  substance 
as  entirely  unlike  rain  as  rain  is  unlike  air  !  This  is 
one  of  the  wonderful  transformations  of  nature  upon 
which  many  perhaps  gaze  heedlessly,  because  they 
have  so  often  seen  it  before.  Did  they  reflect  a  little, 
they  would  see  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  more 
remarkable,  or  more  worthy  of  admiration,  than  this 
rapid  conversion  of  water  into  snow  or  ice.  Those, 
indeed,  who,  from  always  living  in  the  hot  climates  of 
the  world,  have  never  witnessed  such  a  spectacle,  can 
hardly  be  brought  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  it, 
even  upon  the  strongest  testimony.  And  we  who 
have  seen  it  so  frequently  are  almost  as  much  in 
ignorance  of  the  precise  lavys  by  which  this  change 
takes  place,  and  this,  too,  in  the  age  of  chemistry,  as 
before  that  surprising  science  was  discovered.  Surely, 
then,  this  ignorance  should  teach  us  no  small  degree 
of  humility  and  modesty  in  speaking  of  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  for  if  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  secrets  of  a  drop  of  frozen 
water,  how  can  we  presume  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
God's  almighty  providence,  or  to  reason  upon  his  cha- 

*  From  "  The  Christian  Naturalist."  l)y  the  Rev,  Edward 
Budge,  B.  A.  Launcestou,  Cater  and  Maddox ;  London,  Simpkin 
and  Marshall.    183S. 
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racter,  who  is  as  wonderful  in  his  counsels  of  grace 
as  he  is  excellent  in  the  works  of  nature. 

Winter  is,  in  truth,  one  of  those  seasons  in  which 
the  greatness  of  God  as  a  creator,  and  his  sovereign 
and  almighty  power,  are  strikingly  shewn.  Job,  in 
his  majestic  description  of  the  works  of  God,  refers  to 
this  season  in  language  of  the  most  exalted  kind.  He 
places  it  in  point  of  dignity  next  to  the  thunder  and 
lightning;  for  after  describing  these  most  awful  and 
impressive  of  all  nature's  wonders,  he  proceeds  imme- 
diately to  dilate  on  the  terrors  of  winter.  The  whole 
passage  is  eminently  beautiful  and  poetical : — "  God 
thundereth  marvellously  with  his  voice ;  great  things 
doeth  he,  which  we  cannot  comprehend.  For  he  saith 
to  the  snow.  Be  thou  on  the  earth  ;  likewise  to  the 
small  rain,  and  to  the  great  rain  of  his  strength.  He 
sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man,  that  all  men  may 
know  his  work.  Then  the  beasts  go  into  dens,  and 
remain  in  their  places.  Out  of  the  south  cometh  the 
whirlwind  ;  and  cokl  out  of  the  north.  By  the  breath 
of  God  frost  is  given,  and  the  breadth  of  the  waters 
is  straitened"  (xxxvii.  5-10).  Well  then,  indeed, 
might  Thomson,  the  poet  of  the  Seasons,  imbibing 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  lyrists,  exclaim, 

"  Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms,  be  these  my  theme, 
These  !  that  exalt  the  soul  to  solemn  thought 
And  lieavenly  musing !" 

"  Heavenly  musings"  are  perhaps  better  cherished  by 
the  gloom  of  winter  than  by  the  sunshine  of  summer. 
When  all  nature  is  bright  and  fair,  we  are  apt  to  make 
a  heaven  of  earth  ;  but  when  the  elements  frown  upon 
us,  and  desolation  seems  to  ride  the  blast;  when  the 
rattling  hail  or  drifting  snow  compels  the  peasant  to 
seek  the  friendly  shelter  of  his  home, — then  indeed  it 
ishardlypossibleforus,  if  we  have  any  serious  thoughts, 
not  to  indulge  them  freely.  Our  minds,  sickened,  as 
it  were,  with  the  gloomy  aspect  of  all  things  around  us, 
are  in  a  condition  to  ascend  to  the  contemplation  of 
that  God  whose  wrath,  like  a  destroying  hail,  shall  at 
last  sweep  away  all  man's  "refuges  of  lies,"  and  who 
has  provided  for  his  righteous  family  a  secure  retreat, 
where  there  are  no  storms,  no  winter,  but  one  eternal 
sunshine  of  bliss  in  the  green  pastures  beside  the  still 
waters  of  overflowing  comfort. 

It  is  the  habit,  indeed,  of  our  nature  too  hastily  to 
aspire  to  this  tranquillity,  forgetting  that  this  is  not 
our  rest,  "  that  it  is  polluted."  The  season  of  winter 
is  a  type  of  that  moral  discipline  through  which  the 
soul  must  pass  before  it  can  be  the  tenant  of  a  region 
where  all  is  bright,  peaceful,  and  pure.  if  nature 
introduces  us  to  the  beauties  of  spring  not  without 
first  passing  through  the  horrors  of  winter,  how  can 
we  suppose  that  the  soul  will  be  ordinarily  fitted  for 
the  celestial  mansions  without  passing  through  that 
earthly  ordeal  of  tribulation  which  is  intended  to 
exalt  and  purify  ?  The  path  to  Canaan  lay  through  a 
wilderness  ;  nor  is  the  road  to  heaven  now  easier, 
whatever  some  may  pretend.  We  are  not  to  expect  it 
to  be  scattered  with  roses,  nor  fanned  with  the  breath 
of  pleasant  zephyrs : 

"  But  fust,  by  many  a  stern  and  fiery  blast, 

The  Avorld's  rude  furnace  must  thy  blood  refine ; 
And  many  a  gale  of  keenest  ■vvoe  be  pass'd, 
Till  every  pulse  beat  true  to  airs  divine." 

The  evils  which  afflict  us  at  this  season,  whatever 
they  be,  are  sent  to  remind  us  of  our  fallen  and  sinful 
condition.  They  are  intended  to  impress  upon  us  the 
great  truth,  that  the  world  we  live  in  is  one  which, 
like  ourselves,  is  still  labouring  under  the  conse- 
quences of  man's  original  defection  from  the  service  of 
his  Maker.  When,  therefore,  we  look  abroad  at  this 
season,  and  behold  the  green  earth  swathed  in  a 
mantle  of  ice  and  snow,  we  may  almost  imagine  that 
we  see  nature  putting  on  this  penitential  robe  of 
white  to  express  her  sorrow  for  man's  sin,  and  to 
remind  him  of  the  necessity  of  humbling  himself  in 
the  presence  of  an  offended  Deity.    Repentance  for 


past  sins,  patience  under  present  evils,  and  submis- 
sion to  the  Divine  chastisements, — these  are  the  lessons 
which  are  now  forcibly  taught  us.  Undoubtedly  these 
duties  are  necessary  at  all  times  ;  but  in  a  season  when 
nature  herself  seems  struggling  with  adversity,  her 
children  may  be  taught  to  lay  them  more  seriously  to 
heart,  and  learn  amidst  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the 
leafless  woods,  the  fitful  wailLngs  of  the  tempest,  and 
the  cold  andpallid  aspect  of  all  around, — to  sympathise, 
as  it  were,  with  the  groans  and  sighings  of  a  parent  in 
the  hour  of  her  extremity;  and  to  wait  with  patient 
submission  and  humble  hope  the  coming  of  that  better 
season,  when  paradise  with  its  perpetual  spring-tide  of 
joys  shall  be  again  restored  to  redeemed  man,  and  the 
winter  of  this  world's  woes  shall  have  passed  away  for 
ever. 

Considered,  however,  with  reference  only  to  the 
present  world,  winter  is  a  season  which,  if  not  always 
agreeable,  is  highly  necessary,  not  only  to  make  us 
love  the  spring  the  better  when  it  comes,  and  to 
operate  both  upon  the  mind  and  body  with  a  salutary 
effect,  disposing  the  former  to  reflection,  and  bracing 
up  the  nerves  of  the  latter,  which  might  otherwise  be 
too  much  relaxed, — but  more  especially  by  fitting  and 
preparing  the  earth  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  due  season. 
The  agriculturist  knows  well  the  value  of  winter,  in 
mellowing  and  softening  the  ground  for  his  future 
crops  ;  and  the  naturalist  sees  also  other  advantages  in 
this  season,  as  the  rest  of  nature  after  the  severe 
exhaustion  of  summer.  It  may  be  justly  considered, 
perhaps,  as  the  Sabbath  of  the  year,  in  the  benefits  of 
which  man  and  animals,  and  the  soul  itself,  all  largely 
share.  Even  the  snow  acts  the  part  of  a  benefactor — 
not  by  the  salts  it  contains,  as  was  formerly  supposed — 
but  by  enwi'apping  the  earth  with  a  dense  garment, 
which,  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  reserves  to  it  a 
large  portion  of  warmth  that  would  otherwise  pass  off* 
from  it  and  be  lost.  Hence  we  find  that  the  warmest 
spring  generally  follows  the  most  intense  winter ;  and 
in  North  America,  Norway,  Russia,  and  the  Polar 
regions,  where  the  snow  always  lies  on  the  ground  for 
a  regular  interval,  this  result  is  uniformly  experienced, 
by  a  far  more  steady  and  rapid  development  of  vege- 
tation than  in  our  own  climate.* 

Winter,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary 
part  of  that  system  of  providential  arrangement  under 
which  we  live  ;  and  though  nature  may  now  appear 
to  be  idle,  she  is,  as  an  ingenious  naturalist  observes, 
busily  employed.  "  Silent  in  her  secret  mansions, 
she  is  now  preparing  and  compounding  the  verdure, 
the  flowers,  the  nutriment  of  spring:  and  all  the 
fruits  and  glorious  profusion  of  our  summer  year  are 
only  the  advance  of  what  has  been  ordained  and 
fabricated  in  these  dull  months." 

jNIany  are  the  reflections  to  which  the  observance  of 
these  things  will  give  birth  in  every  mind  that  is  truly 
awake  to  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  God,  who  thus  in  the 
system  of  nature  displays  himself  as  the  same  benevo- 
lent Being  who,  in  the  system  of  man's  redemption, 
brings  the  greatest  blessings  out  of  the  worst  evils. 
The  man  who  is  disposed  to  murmur  at  the  inclemency 
of  the  season,  or  at  the  loss  of  any  of  those  comforts 
which  belong  to  the  other  seasons  of  the  year,  should 
also  reflect  how  far  inferior  his  lot  might  have  been 
had  it  been  cast  in  those  more  northern  latitudes, 
where  winter  almost  divides  the  year,  and  reigns  with 
a  rigour  which  is  here  unknown.  Let  the  discon- 
tented Englishman  read  the  history  of  the  Esquimaux, 
or  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  or  Lapland,  and 
he  will  then  learn  how  to  prize  his  own  land  and  his 
own  temperate  climate.  Thanks  be  to  God,  we  never 
lose  sight  of  the  sun  for  months  together,  as  they  do  ; 

*  We  give  here  a  brief  calendar  of  the  vegetable  year  of  Lap- 
land and  Siberia: — July  1,  snow  gone;  D,  fields  quite  grten; 
17,  plants  at  full  growth;  25,  ditto  in  flower.  August  2,  fruit 
rij)e;  18,  snow,  and  from  that  time  ice  and  snow  till  the  23d  of 
June,  vhen  they  begin  to  melt. 
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and  the  comforts  even  of  the  poorest  classes  are 
wealtli  and  affluence  compared  to  theirs.  They  have, 
moreover,  a  moral  winter  resting  upon  their  souls. 
"  The  Sun  of  Righteousness"  has  not  yet  arisen  to 
cheer  them  with  his  beams,  and  the  mountains  of  ice 
and  snow,  which  shut  them  out  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, are  but  an  emblem  of  the  awful  and  deathlike 
coldness  which  surround  their  prospects  of  another 
world.  How  inscrutable,  then,  are  the  ways  of  God, 
that  he  should  thus  have  taken  some  and  left  others ! 
"  How  past  finding  out"  are  the  depths  of  that  love 
which  has  poured  the  light  and  warmth  of  divine 
truth  over  favoured  Britain,  and  has  permitted  so 
many  other  of  the  tribes  of  the  earth  to  walk  on  still 
in  darkness,  plunged,  as  it  were,  in  all  the  horror  of  a 
polar  winter! 

Much,  however,  is  it  to  be  feared  that  winter  is  a 
season  but  far  too  descriptive  of  the  spiritual  condition 
of  many  even  in  this  land.  What  is  the  state  of  their 
hearts  towards  God  ?  Are  they  not  cold  and  barren 
as  the  season  ?  What  fruits  do  we  see  adorning  their 
profession  I  Or  rather,  it  may  be  asked,  are  they  not 
like  so  many  bare  and  leafless  branches  of  the  snow- 
clad  forest,  through  which  the  gusts  of  pride  and 
passion  sweep  with  relentless  fury,  and  upon  which 
the  dews  and  showers  of  Gospel  grace  produce  nothing 
but  the  cold  icicles  of  vanity,  sin,  and  death  ?  Are 
there  not  others,  whose  profession  is  little  better  than 
a  mantle  of  snow,  beautiful  and  dazzling  to  the  eye  for 
a  short  time,  but  soon  melting  and  vanishing  away  into 
its  native  element  ?  And  are  there  not  to  be  found, 
in  this  as  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  those  whose 
splendid  career  has  resembled  for  a  time  that  famous 
palace  of  ice  built  by  the  Russian  empress,  and  sump- 
tuously adorned  ? — a  gorgeous  fabric  while  it  lasted, 
and  surpassing  in  beauty  many  more  substantial  ones, 
but  destined  to  play  but  a  visionary  part  upon  the 
stage  for  awhile — 

•'  A  scene 

Of  evanescent  glory  ;  once  a  stream, 

And  soon  to  slide  into  a  stream  again ; 

Treach'rous  and  false— it  smil'd,  and  it  was  cold." 

What,  indeed,  is  the  hope  of  every  ungodly  profes- 
sor of  Christianity,  but  a  delusion  of  this  kind;  cold, 
but  splendid  mockery,  having  no  reality  of  faith  or 
good  works,  and  vanishing  into  its  native  element 
wlien  exposed  to  the  full  light  and  splendour  of  God's 
law  and  testimony  ?  How  melancholy  also  is  the 
thought  that  the  most  frightful  image  which  a  winter 
night  can  suggest  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  wretch- 
edness of  that  soul  which  is  at  length  stopped  in  its 
career  of  iniquity  by  the  hand  of  death  !  Poetry  has 
presented  us  with  striking  descriptions  of  travellers 
perishing  in  a  snow-storm,  and  the  event  is  far  from 
being  uncommon  at  this  season.  We  shudder  with 
horror  at  Tliomson's  vivid  representations  ofa  cata- 
strophe of  this  sort.  But  if  it  be  indeed  so  dreadful 
for  tlie  traveller  to  be  thus  surrounded  and  trapped  in 
the  toils  of  death  in  the  midst  of  a  wide>  waste, 
"  Far  from  the  track  and  blest  abode  of  man, 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast ; 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild," — 

how  infinitely  more  horrible  for  the  sinner  to  find 
himself  suddenly  grasped  by  the  terrors  of  the  Al- 
mighty, with  despair  his  only  portion,  and  that  night 
of  eternal  anguish  about  to  close  upon  him  which  will 
know  no  morning  I  While  the  guilty  soul  thus  stands 
shivering  on  the  brink  of  the  eternal  gulf,  who  can 
paint  its  agonies?  In  comparison  of  banishment  from 
the  presence  of  God,  and  from  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance, what  are  all  the  horrors  of  winter  ?  In  com- 
parison of  the  tempest  of  his  wrath,  what  is  the  dead- 
liest blast  which  freezes  up  the  current  of  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  traveller,  shuts  up  sense, 

"  And  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  liim  along  the  snows  a  stitlen'd  corse  ?" 

Melancholy  as  these  reflections  are,  they  cannot  but 


be  salutary  if  they  lead  us  to  "  Seek  the  Lord  while 
he  may  yet  be  found,  to  call  upon  him  while  he  is 
near."  As  a  topic  of  true  consolation  and  rejoicing, 
let  us  remember  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  as 
well  as  natural  winter  that  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to 
give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death.  At  the  present  season,  therefore,  when  the 
event  of  his  coming  in  great  humility  is  every  where 
commemorated,  surely  it  must  be  the  especial  duty  of 
Christians  to  liail  the  advent  of  that  still  more  glorious 
and  solemn  period,  when  to  those  who  look  for  him 
"  He  shall  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto 
salvation." 


A, MEDITATION  FOR  THE  COMMUNION  AT 

CHRISTMAS.* 
Welcome,  thrice-blessed  day !  the  desire  of  all  nations, 
whose  distant  glories  made  the  father  of  the  faithful  to 
rejoice,  and  whose  approaches  filled  the  world  with 
wonder  and  expectation :  thou  wert  ushered  in  with 
the  angelic  hymns,  and  celebrated  ever  since  with  an- 
thems of  praise,  because  thou  didst  bring  forth  joy  and 
a  Redeemer  to  mankind.  Happy  am  I  that  I  have 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  in  my  hand  to  express  the 
delight  which  my  heart  doth  feel !  This  holy  table  is 
the  altar  upon  which  I  ofier  my  acknowledgments  for 
all  mercies  ;  and  O  how  many,  how  great  are  those 
which  this  day  brings  to  my  remembrance  ! — so  in- 
finite, they  cannot  be  expressed ;  and  yet  so  excellent, 
they  must  not  be  forgotten.  This  day  hath  reconciled 
heaven  and  earth,  and  made  contradictions  friends,  to 
find  a  way  to  help  us,  as  if  nothing  might  disagree 
when  man  was  at  peace  with  God.  O  my  soul,  summon 
all  thy  powers  to  admire  and  worship,  for  all  is  miracle 
and  the  height  of  wonder !  Eternity  begins  to  be,  the 
Maker  of  all  is  made  himself,  an  Infinite  Majesty  is 
shrunk  into  the  dimensions  of  a  span,  the  Word  is 
made  flesh,  and  God  becomes  man,  yet  remains  God 
still.  Here  is  a  mother  who  knew  no  man,  a  son  that 
had  no  father  on  earth,  a  child  of  Adam  untainted 
with  the  contagion  that  infects  all  his  posterity,  an 
infant  honoured  with  a  new  and  glorious  star,  adored 
by  kings,  worshipped  by  angels,  yet  born  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  meanest  fortune.  All  hail,  sweetest 
Saviour !  how  lovely  is  thy  condescension,  how  honour- 
able thy  abasement!  Thou  hast  more  splendour  in 
the  rags  of  thy  humility  than  all  the  grandeurs  of  this 
world  could  give  thee ;  thou  art  more  a  king,  because 
thou  wouldst  be  like  a  slave  for  our  sakes ;  and  con- 
querest  more  hearts  by  thy  stupendous  love  and  un- 
paralleled self-denial.  O  how  shall  I  celebrate  this 
great  solemnity  ? — wherewithal  shall  I  set  forth  my 
gratitude  for  this  most  auspicious  day  ?  I  will  receive 
the  cup  of  salvation,  and  with  faith  and  ravishments 
of  delight  feast  upon  that  precious  body  and  blood 
which  Jesus  did  this  day  assume  for  me.  It  is  not 
enough,  dearest  Lord,  that  thou  wast  born  for,  me, 
unless  thou  art  also  born  again  in  me,  and,  as  it  were, 
become  incarnate  in  my  heart.  In  thy  birth  thou  wast 
made  one  with  us;  thou  didst  put  on  flesh,  and  wert  a 
partaker  of  our  humanity ;  and  thou  hast  appointed 
this  holy  sacrament  that  I  might  be  one  with  thee,  be 
replenished  with  thy  Spirit,  and  a  partaker  of  thy 
divine  nature.  Nor  is  it  any  incongruity  if  I  remem- 
ber thy  passion  and  praise  thee  for  thy  incarnation  at 

♦  From  Dean  Comber. 
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once ;  for  as  soon  as  thou  wast  born  thou  didst  begin 
to  die;  and  the  life  which  was  here  begun,  compared 
to  that  glorious  life  which  thou  didst  leave,  was  itself 
a  very  death.  But  therefore  thou  wast  born  that  thou 
mightest  be  capable  to  suffer  that  death  for  us  which 
thy  divinity  could  not  feel ;  and  thus  thy  nativity  was 
the  first  scene  of  thy  passion,  for  it  introduced  thy 
death,  and  that  effected  our  salvation ;  so  that  I  will 
remember  both  together,  for  in  both  thou  hast  most 
admirably  humbled  thyself  to  the  depth  of  misery  :  and 
yet  I  doubt  not  but  thou  wouldst  have  stooped  lower, 
ifit  had  been  either  necessary  or  possible ;  but  there 
needs  no  more  testimonies  of  thy  love.  Blessed  Jesus, 
I  am  already  overwhelmed  with  these  which  are  so 
strange  and  undeserved,  so  sweet  and  ravishing,  that 
my  soul  could  not  contain,  ifit  did  not  vent  itself  in 
thy  praises.     Therefore  with  angels,  &c. 


flii}t  Cabinet, 

The  Close  of  Life. — While  we  are  following  a 
friend  to  his  grave,  it  is  obvious  to  reflect  that  his 
day  of  trial  is  at  an  end,  that  the  time  allotted  him 
for  his  probation  is  over,  and  his  condition  fixed  for 
eternity.  Engaged  in  the  awful  speculation,  we  can 
hardly  avoid  the  following  reflection:  If,  instead  of 
his  being  taken  from  us,  we  had  been  taken  from 
him,  what  at  this  time  had  been  our  lot  and  portion  in 
the  other  world  ?  By  the  favour  of  God,  we  have 
lived  to  the  end  of  the  year;  we  might  have  died 
before  it.  In  such  case  where  had  we  now  been  ? 
Have  we  no  misgivings  within  ?  Do  we  feel  as  if  we 
thought  all  would  have  been  right  ?  Are  we  conscious 
to  ourselves  of  having  stood  prepared  at  all  times, 
and  for  all  events,  in  such  habits  of  repentance,  faith, 
and  charity,  as  would  have  rendered  our  passage 
hence  welcome  and  prosperous?  If  not,  should  we 
delay  for  a  moment  to  make  such  preparation,  and  to 
stand  in  such  habits  ?  Suppose  any  person  had 
means  of  being  assured,  and  actually  were  assured, 
that  he  should  die  upon  the  last  day  of  the  year  into 
which  he  is  now  entered ;  we  should  all  agree  upon  the 
manner  in  which  such  person  ouglit  to  spend  the 
year.  There  would  not  be,  I  dare  say,  one  dissen- 
tient voice.  Yet,  upon  the  supposition  here  made, 
this  person  has  before  him  a  whole  year  certain.  Is 
not  the  obligation,  then,  still  stronger  upon  every 
one  of  us  ?  For  that  man  must  be  out  of  his  senses 
who  can  bring  himself  to  imagine  that  he  has  a 
whole  year  certain,  or  a  month,  or  a  day,  or  an 
hour.  The  argument  is  not  to  be  answered.  1  have 
somewhere  read  of  one  who,  having  strong  religious 
impressions,  and  feeling  terrible  ap])rehcnsions  when- 
ever the  ideas  of  death  and  judgment  presented  them- 
selves, contrived  so  to  habituate  his  mind  to  the  con- 
templation of  them,  as  to  render  them  ever  after  not 
only  easy,  but  agreeable.  His  custom  was,  to  consider 
each  evening  as  the  close  of  life,  the  darkness  of 
the  night  as  the  time  of  death,  and  his  bed  as  his 
grave.  He  composed  himself  for  the  one,  therefore, 
as  he  would  have  done  for  the  other.  On  retiring  to 
rest,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  confessed,  and  entreated 
pardon  for  the  sins  of  the  day  ;  renewed  his  faith  in 
the  mercies  of  God  through  Christ;  expressed,  in  a 
prayer  of  intercession,  his  charity  towards  all  man- 
kind ;  and  then  committed  his  soul  into  the  hands  of 
bis  Creator  and  Redeemer,  as  one  who  was  to  awake 
no  more  in  this  world.  His  sleep  after  this  was  per- 
fectly sweet ;  the  days  added  to  his  life  were  estimated 
as  clear  gain ;  and  when  the  last  came,  it  ended  with 
as  much  tranquillity  as  all  that  had  preceded.  I 
would  wish  to  recommend  this  example  to  your  imi- 
tation.— Bp.  Home's  Sermons. 


Salvation. — The  two  most  prominent  doctrines  of 
Scripture  are  these  :  1.  Every  one  that  believeth  shall 
be  saved,  and  saved  only  by  faith.    2.  Without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  and  we  shall  be  judged 
only  by  our  works — by  our  moral  goodness  or  wicked- 
ness, and  receive  accordingly.    Now,  if  any  reader  finds 
it  difficult  to  see  how  these  two  doctrines  can  agree — 
how  we  can  be  said  to  be  saved  only  by  faith,  if,  after 
all,  we  shall  be  judged  only  by  our  works,  and  receive 
accordingly, — let  him  only  consider  the  process  of  sal- 
vation, and  it  is  hoped  the  difficulty  will  vanish.    How, 
then,  does  salvation  begin?    not  by  our  loving  God, 
but  by  God  loving  us.     God  loves  his  sinful  perishing 
creature — (whether  this  is  overlooking  sin,  the  cross  of 
his  beloved  Son  has  taught  us) ;  sends  to  him,  while 
yet  an  "  enemy  in  his  mind,"  his  message  of  pardon, 
peace,  and  love,  with  the  promise  of  his  sanctifying 
Spirit,  and  eternal  life  if  he  believes  on  that  message — 
if  he  verily  believes  that  it  comes  from  his  Creator, 
contains  nothing   but   truth,  and  will  be  completely 
fulfilled:   the  sinner  believes  —  believes  that  to  him, 
deserving  wrath,  unspeakable  mercy  is  given — that  he, 
while  an  enemy,  was  beloved  by  God,  and  reconciled 
by  the  death  of  his  Son ;    then  it  follows,  in  conse- 
quence  of  his   believing,  that   the    sinner   loves   his 
lledeemer,  and  thus  is  sanctified.     God  uses  instru- 
ments so  perfectly  adapted  to  their  work,  that  they 
seem  to  work  for  themselves ;  and  this  is  seen  in  none  % 
of  his  wondrous  works  more  beautifully  and  perfectly 
than  in  the  instrument  by  which  he  works  sanctifica- 
tion  in  our  hearts,  namely,  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  his 
Son.     Can  wc,  then,  in  any  sense  or  in  any  degree,  be 
said  to  be  saved  by  our  repentance  and  good  works 
(that  IS,  by  our  sanctificaiion)  ?    Plainly  not,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  our  sanctification  is  not  the  cause,  but 
wholly  the  consequence  of  the  pardon  and  love  freely 
bestowed  upon  us  by  God.     It  is  the  consequence  of 
truly  believing  it ;  it  is  the  certain  unfailing  conse- 
quence of  keeping  up  in  the  mind  a  lively  persuasion 
of  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  facts  and  promises  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  hence  it  is  that  by  which  alone  we 
shall   be  judged   whether   we    truly   believe    or   not. 
Sanctification  is  not  our  way  of  entrance  into  the  love 
and   favour   of  God  —  our   "access   into    this    grace 
wherein  we   stand,  and   rejoice   in    the   hope   of  the 
glory  of  God  ;"  but  it  is  what  we  find  when  we  have 
entered   "  by   faith"    (Rom.    v.    l-o).      The    simple 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  then,  as  to  the  means  by  which 
we  become  partakers  of  salvation,  is  this :  "  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
Yet  this,  while  it  displays  pre-eminently  the  mercy  of 
God,  will  be  found  perfectly  consistent  with  liis  holi- 
ness, because  every  one  that  believeth  will,  through 
his  believing  (as  the  way  or  means),  receive  the  Spirit 
of  holiness  ;  but,  so  far  from  being  saved  by  any  good 
works  or  holiness,  this  does  not  begin  in  him  till  he 
has  begun  to  be  a  partaker  of  salvation  by  faith  ;  and 
after  it  has  begun,  he  feels  more  than  ever  the  cor- 
ruption he  has  to  struggle  with,  and  consequently  his 
continual-need  of  mercy  instead  of  any  claim  of  favour 
on  account  of  his  repentance.     He  is  saved,  and  this 
is  what  "  constrains"  that  **  love"  by  which  "  faith 
worketh"  —  by  that  glorious  dispensation  of  wisdom 
and   love,  that  whosoever   believeth  in  his   revealed 
method  of  salvation   should   be   a   partaker  of  it. — 
Course  of  Reading  from  the  Old  Testament,  hij  Rev.  H. 
N.  Reaver. 

HuMiLirv.  —  I  would  solemnly  impress  the  im- 
portance of  this  grace  on  the  youthful  Christian. 
Let  those  who  have  but  newly  put  on  Jesus  Christ 
beware  of  an  over-forward  profession  ;  they  will  find 
many  things  tempting  them  to  it:  the  generous  ardour 
of  their  first  love  ;  their  unaffected  dismay  at  ob- 
serving the  indifterence  of  the  generality  of  men  as 
to  things  eternal ;  their  ignorance  as  yet  of  the  subtle 
forms  of  vanity  in  their  own  hearts  ;  the  injudicious- 
ness  of  well-meaning  but  mistaken  friends  in  praising 
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and  bringing  tlicm  forward  :  all  these  things  help  on 
a  profession  which  exalts  and  gratifies  self. — Sermons 
hi/  Rev.  If.  Vaughan,  late  Vicar  of  Crickhowel. 

Man  answerable  for  his  Knowledge  of  Divine 
Truth. — It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  reflects 
upon  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  man,  that  he  is 
responsible  to  his  Creator  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
exercises  his  intellectual  faculties  in  examining  the 
credentials  of  divine  revelation ;  and  when  upon 
satisfactory  evidence  he  is  convinced  of  its  truth,  he  is 
equally  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  decipher  the  genuine  import  and  meaning 
of  the  inspired  record.  He  will  most  unquestionably 
have  to  render  a  solemn  account  of  the  way  in  which 
he  has  improved  the  means  placed  within  bis  reach  of 
arriving  at  sound  and  accurate  conclusions ;  while, 
therefore,  he  is  morally  accountable  for  the  mode  in 
which  he  exercises  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
that  right  is  neither  abrogated  nor  suspended.  So 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  principle  is 
recognised,  and  an  appeal  made  to  it  in  the  sacred 
volume.  What  was  the  injunction  given  by  our  blessed 
Lord  himself?  "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  me." — Archdeacon  Browne's  Charge,  1838. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  HINDOO  WIDOW. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 
BY  ARCHDEACON  SPENCER. 

Mournful  and  slow  to  the  plain  of  the  dead 

They  bore  the  Hindoo  along; 
And  1  heard  but  the  sound  of  their  measur'd  tread, 

And  the  chant  of  their  funeral  song: 

"  The  dead  and  the  living,  the  beauteous  and  brave, 

Dread  Seeva!  to  thee  be  convey'd; 
The  pride  of  our  country  descends  to  the  grave, 

And  the  widow  attends  on  his  shade. 

**  She  is  young — she  is  lovely;  her  love  and  her  youth 

To  her  lord  were  devoted  and  given  ; 
She  lov'd  him  on  earth  with  affection  and  truth. 

And  our  rites  shall  unite  them  in  heaven." 

I  look'd  at  the  victim — she  lay  on  the  car, 
And  the  corse  of  her  husband  was  near  ; 

Th^y  had  decked  with  many  a  gem  and  star 
The  form  that  seein'd  palsied  with  fear. 

The  pallid  roses  that  bound  her  hair 

Shone  ghastly  over  her  brow ; 
And  her  living  cheek  wax'd  coldly  there 

As  the  shrouded  dead  below. 

They  reach'd  the  spot  where  the  funeral  pyre 

Rose  high  on  the  dismal  plain  ; 
And  the  songs  of  the  priests,  with  their  torches. on 
fire, 

Wail'd  "  Ashes  to  ashes  again !" 

The  Rajah  was  laid  on  his  lofty  bier, 

His  princely  trophies  beside  ; 
And  without  a  sigh,  or  a  pitying  tear, 

Was  enchain'd  his  wretched  bride  ! 

I'ut  when  they  kindled  the  sulphurous  pile, 

And  the  flames  first  caught  her  eye, 
Not  the  barbarous  drums  that  thunder'd  the  while 

Could  stifle  her  wild  death-cry  ! 


She  died  !  and  the  pangs  of  her  cruel  death 

Were  hail'd  by  the  blinded  throng 
As  an  oflTering  dearer  than  prayer's  best  breath. 

Or  the  saints*  thanksgiving  song. 

England,  that  boastest  thy  Christian  sway 

In  this  land  of  guilt  abhorr'd, 
"  Make  straight  in  the  desert  thy  God's  high-way; 

Prepare  ye  the  path  of  the  Lord." 

Thou  hast  given  to  India  thy  commerce  and  laws  — 
Thy  harbours  are  fill'd  with  her  stores  ; 

Give  of  her  wealth,  in  the  Christian  cause. 
Give  the  Gospel  of  truth  to  her  shores. 


BIRTH-DAY    REFLECTIONS. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  HILL,  M..\. 
Curate  of  Broughton,  Flintshire. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

What  !  pass'd  the  bound'ry  of  another  year, 

Unmix'd  with  sorrows,  and  unmov'd  by  fear ! 

Hath  death  as  yet  withheld  his  solemn  doom. 

Nor  lodg'd  this  body  in  the  vaulted  tomb  ? 

Around  whilst  thousands  have  been  swept  away. 

And  their  frail  forms  been  mingled  with  the  clay. 

Whilst  infant  youth,  and  those  of  riper  age, 

Stand  register'd  upon  the  fun'ral  page — 

On  every  side  whilst  friends  and  neighbours  fall, 

And  hasten  to  the  King  of  Terror's  call. 

Have  I,  in  mercy  and  by  grace,  been  spar'd, 

]\Iy  frame  not  injur'd,  nor  my  health  impair'd  ? — 

'Tis  even  so :  to-day  time's  rapid  flight 

Upon  my  birth  revolves  its  annual  light ; 

This  day,  my  natal  day !  in  health  I  stand, 

Kept  and  supported  by  th'  Almighty  hand  ! 

Oh  !  then,  my  soul,  reflect  upon  the  past, 

Consider  well  wherein  thy  lot  is  cast ; 

Call  home  thy  thoughts,  thy  words  and  works  survey, 

Scan  ev'ry  action  of  each  wasted  day. 

When  reason  bids  thee,  with  her  wise  behest. 

To  scrutinise  the  motives  of  thy  breast. 

Turn  not  away — obey  her  call  through  choice. 

And  own  that  reason's  call  is  wisdom's  voice; 

Be  these  the  words,  the  test,  by  which  to  prove 

If  God  regards  thee  as  a  child  of  love  : 

Has  the  past  year,  on  each  succeeding  day. 

Beheld  me  walking  in  God's  righteous  way  ? 

Has  every  foible  and  besetting  sin 

Sufler'd  a  holy  violence  within  ? 

My  heart  distemper'd,  and  my  tlioughts  impure, 

Have  I  applied  to  these  the  only  cure  ? 

For  sin  and  for  uncleanness  Jesus'  blood 

Pour'd  freely  forth,  and  stream'd  a  sacred  flood  : 

Behold  yon  fountain-spring !  there  stands  engrav'd, 

"  Pure  is  the  man  that  in  this  well  has  lav'd!" 

Am  I  thus  blest? — oh!  have  I  truly  been 

Seeking  this  fountain,  that  I  may  be  clean  ? 

Oft  as  the  morning  usher'd  in  each  day. 

Have  I  been  led  before  my  God  to  pray  ? 

Oft  as  the  evening  shades  invite  to  rest. 

Has  deep  devotion  kindled  in  my  breast? 

My  will  controll'd,  my  passions  all  subdued, 

Have  pure  and  hallow'd  thoughts  my  mind  imbued  ? 
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Whene'er,  by  doubtful  sentiments  perplex'd, 

jMy  darksome  mind  lay  discompos'd  and  vex'd, 

Have  I  then  open'd  God's  revealed  word, 

And  to  those  oracles  of  truth  referr'd — 

A  sacred  lamp !  which,  ever  burning  bright, 

Dispelleth  darkness  and  efiuseth  light ! 

Pause,  O  my  soul,  this  day  which  gave  thee  birth, 

And  rank'd  thee  as  a  tenant  of  the  earth — 

Pause,  and  inquire.  Herein  is  conscience  clear  ? 

Has  this  rule  sway'd  thee  through  the  by-gone  year  ? 

Conscience  upbraids — sore  troubled  is  the  heart, 

That  long  has  acted  a  neglected  part. 

O  God  !  forgive  a  sinner's  blind  career, 

Grant  him  henceforth  a  proper  course  to  steer — 

Teach  him  thy  ways,  thy  heav'nly  word  to  read, 

And  on  the  "living  bread"  of  heav'n  to  feed. 

May  he  be  warn'd,  whilst  grace  and  mercy  wait, 

Henceforth  to  see  his  lost  and  guilty  state. 

Thus,  when  the  herald  of  the  grave  shall  come. 

To  call  some  neighbour  to  his  latest  home, 

May  thy  unworthy  servant  feel  that  there 

His  end  must  be — consider — and  prepare! 

Distinct  Power  of  the  Church.  —  Many  of  the 
dissenters  from  the  Church  are  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing of  the  ordinances  and  regulations  of  the  esta- 
blished Church,  as  deriving  their  authority  from  the 
state  ;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  the  state  only  approves 
and  sanctions  the  things  which  the  Church  herself 
appoints  ;  and  thus  approving  and  sanctioning  them, 
lends  the  weight  of  its  influence  and  authority  in 
enjoining  them  upon  the  subjects  of  the  realm.  And 
surely  a  particular  form  of  the  Christian  religion  may 
be  none  the  worse  because  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
governing  power  of  any  nation.  It  is  therefore  dis- 
ingenuous to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  established 
religion  as  "  the  religion  of  the  state,"  and  to  say  that 
it  derives  its  authority  from  acts  of  parliament,  when 
its  ordinances,  and  all  its  internal  discipline  and 
regulations,  emanate  simply  from  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity as  distinct  from  state  authority.  The  Church  is 
hnperium  in  imperio ;  a  power  perfectly  distinct  in  its 
existence  and  its  authority  from  the  civil  power.  The 
civil  power  merely  throws  its  shield  of  protection 
around  it,  and  aids  the  assertion  of  the  Church's  own 
power  and  authority,  which  are  derived  directly  from 
Christ  her  Head,  and  not  at  all  from  the  civil  power. 
Hence  if  the  established  Church  should  cease  to-mor- 
row to  be  the  established  Church  of  the  country,  she 
would  nevertheless  continue  to  be  the  ancient,  catholic, 
scriptural,  episcopal.  Church  of  England  ;  and  would 
continue  to  exercise  all  her  present  authority  and 
discipline,  although  she  would  fail  to  exercise  all 
that  salutary  influence  she  now  possesses  over  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men  in  the  community ;  and 
would  still  continue  to  require  of  her  members  uni- 
formity of  doctrine  and  discipline  as  at  present. 
Neither  would  her  bishops  lose  one  iota  of  their 
authority  to  rule  the  household  of  God,  nor  flie  infe- 
rior clergy  to  preach  the  word  and  administer  Christ's 
sacraments.  They  might  indeed  be  iniquitously  dis- 
possessed of  their  rightful  inheritance  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  Church  bequeathed  to  it  by  their  ancestors, 
but  they  could  lose  nothing  of  tlie  inheritance  of  their 
spiritual  and  divine  authority. — Appendix  to  Sermons 
on  the  Duty  of  Maintaining  Public  IVorship,  by  Rev.  J. 
Cooper,  St.  Paul's,  Stonehouse. 

Burke. — "  Have  you  been  told,"  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton  asks  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  "  that  Burke 
spent  much  of  the  last  two  days  of  his  life  in  reading 
Wilberforce's  book,  and  said  that  he  derived  much 


comfort  from  it ;  and  that  if  he  lived  he  should  thank 
Wilber force  for  having  sent  such  a  book  into  the 
world  ?  So  says  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  was  with  Burke  at 
the  time."  Before  his  death,  Mr.  Burke  summoned 
Dr.  Laurence  to  his  side,  and  committed  specially  to 
him  the  expression  of  these  thanks. — Life  of  Wilber^ 
force,  vol.  ii. 

The  Palace  of  Herod  stands  on  a  table  of  land, 
on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  overlooking  every 
part  of  the  surrounding  country;  and  such  were  the 
exceeding  softness  and  beauty  of  the  scene,  even 
under  the  wildness  and  waste  of  Arab  cultivation,  that 
the  city  seemed  smiling  in  the  midst  of  her  desolation. 
All  around  was  a  beautiful  valley,  watered  by  running 
streams,  and  covered  by  a  rich  carpet  of  grass,  sprinkled 
with  wild  flowers  of  every  hue;  and  beyond,  stretched, 
like  an  opeii  book  before  me,  a  boundary  of  fruitful 
mountains,  the  vine  and  the  olive  rising  in  terraces  to 
their  very  summits.  There,  day  after  day,  the  hauglity 
Herod  had  sat  in  his  royal  palace,  and,  looking  out 
upon  all  these  beauties,  his  heart  had  become  hard- 
ened with  prosperity  ;  here,  among  these  still  tower- 
ing columns,  the  proud  monarch  had  made  a  supper 
"  to  his  lords,  and  high  captains,  and  chief  estates  of 
Galilee;"  here  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  Herod's 
brother's  wife,  *'  danced  before  him,  and  the  proud 
king  promised  with  an  oath  to  give  her  whatever  she 
should  ask,  even  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom."  And 
while  the  feast  and  dance  went  on,  the  "  head  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  brought  in  a  charger,  and  given 
to  the  damsel."  And  Herod  has  gone,  and  Herodias, 
Herod's  brother's  wife,  has  gone,  and  "  the  lords,  and 
the  high  captains,  and  the  chief  estates  of  Galilee" 
are  gone :  but  the  ruins  of  the  palace  in  which  they 
feasted  are  still  here ;  the  mountains  and  valleys 
which  beheld  their  revels  are  here ;  and  (oh  !  what  a 
comment  upon  the  vanity  of  worldly  greatness  !)  a 
fellah  was  turning  his  plough  around  one  of  the 
columns.  I  was  sitting  on  a  broken  capital,  under  a 
fig-tree  by  its  side,  and  I  asked  him  what  the  ruins 
were  we  saw;  and  while  his  oxen  were  quietly  crop- 
ping the  grass  that  grew  among  the  fragments  of  the 
marble  floor,  he  told  me  that  they  were  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  a  king — he  believed — of  the  Christians ; 
and  while  pilgrims  from  every  quarter  of  the  world 
turn  aside  from  their  path  to  do  homage  in  the  prison 
of  his  beheaded  victim,  the  Arab  who  was  driving  his 
plough  among  the  columns  of  his  palace  knew  not  the 
name  of  the  haughty  Herod.  Even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  I  look  back  with  a  feeling  of  uncommon  interest 
upon  my  ramble  among  those  ruins — talking  with  the 
Arab  ploughman  of  the  king  who  built  it,  leaning 
against  a  column  which  perhaps  had  often  supported 
the  haughty  Herod,  and  looking  out  from  this  scene 
of  desolation  and  ruin  upon  the  most  beautiful  country 
in  the  Holy  Land. — Stephens's  Incidents  of  Travel  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

Military  Officer. — During  the  siege  of  Barce- 
lona in  1705,  Captain  Carleton  witnessed  the  following 
affecting  fact,  which  he  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs.  "  I 
saw  an  old  officer,  having  his  only  son  with  him,  a 
fine  young  man,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  going  into 
their  tent  to  dine.  Whilst  they  were  at  dinner  a  shot 
took  off"  the  head  of  the  young  officer.  The  father 
immediately  rose  up ;  and  first  looking  down  upon 
his  headless  child,  and  then  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven  whilst  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  only 
said,  '  Thy  will  be  done  !'  " 

We  have  received  Oliver  Edwards'  verses. 
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CHRISTIAN  LOVE  THE  BOND  OF  SOCIAL 
HARMONY. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Johnson,  B.C.L. 
Curate  of  Ilarpenden,  Herts. 

No.  n. 

St.  John  enforces  the  duty  of  cultivating 
social  harmony,  by  shewing  that  God  is  the 
source  of  the  love  of  which  he  speaks,  and  that 
he  has  given  the  most  astonishing  of  all  proofs 
of  his  love  to  mankind,  by  the  mission  of 
his  well-beloved  Son,  whose  incarnation  the 
Church  at  this  season  commemorates.  "  Be- 
loved, let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of 
God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of 
God,  and  knoweth  God.  In  this  was  mani- 
fested the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because 
that  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the 
v^rorld,  that  we  might  live  through  him. 
Herein  is  love,  not  that  v/e  loved  God,  but 
that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins.  Beloved,  if  God 
so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  an- 
other. And  this  commandment  have  we  from 
him,  that  he  who  loveth  God  love  his  bro- 
ther also."  Now  the  great  question  that 
here  arises  is,  whether  we  feel  the  force  of 
this  reasoning?  Does  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  so  strike  and  affect  us,  that  we  feel 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  it,  and  how 
much  it  behoves  us  to  shew  towards  others 
the  same  feeling.  The  doctrine  here  stated 
by  St.  John  the  apostle  is  clear,  and  the 
practical  truth  drawn  from  it  is  clear  also. 
But  is  his  reasoning  our  reasoning  ?  Does 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God 
form  the  great  subject  of  our  faith?  It  is 
the  great  and  leading  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
and    to   it   apply  the   words   of  St.  John — 
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'*  This  is  the  record  that  God  hath  given  to 
us,  eternal  life,  'and  this  life  is  in  his  Son  ; 
he  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life ;  and  he  that 
hath  not  the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life." 
Most  solemn  truth  !  Without  faith  in  Christ, 
we  are  making  no  way  towards  heaven,  and 
our  works  are  in  God's  sight  of  no  account. 
He  is  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;" 
and  we  cannot  come  unto  God  but  by  him. 
He  is  already  enjoying  his  throne  in  heaven ; 
but  unless  we  receive  him  as  our  Saviour, 
and  can  appeal  to  him  as  our  Friend,  we  shall 
not  follow  him  there.  He  was  manifested 
that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil, 
and  ransom  our  souls  from  his  dominion  ; 
but  unless  we  obey  him,  we  are  still  in  the 
ranks  of  man's  great  adversary — for  his  ser- 
vants we  are  whom  we  obey.  And  if  our 
obedience  be  not  to  the  law  of  Christ,  but  to 
sin,  then  must  it  lead  to  death.  Flee  we, 
therefore,  to  our  Redeemer.  Truth,  good- 
ness, and  mercy,  are  with  him.  His  cha- 
racter is  distinguished  by  meekness  and  by 
majesty.  He  will  not  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax.  But  if 
any  despise  his  word,  and  pass  their  days  on 
earth  without  any  faith  or  hope  in  him,  let 
tliem  expect  that  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  will 
be  awakened  against  them — that  he  who  is 
merciful  to  save  will  also  shew  himself  mighty 
to  avenge — and  that  in  the  day  of  his  ap- 
pearing, the  swift  execution  of  their  sentence 
will  give  time  only  for  these  words  of  Divine 
indignation,  "  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  won- 
der, and  perish  !" 

Of  all  the  contradictions  of  human  reason, 
the  greatest  is  that  of  treating  the  Christian 
religion  with  lightness  and  scorn.  And  yet 
how  much  have  men  sinned  in  this  respect ! 
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how,  even  under  the  protecting  wings  of  an 
established  Church,  has  the  company  of  be- 
lievers been  a  small  company !  and  how 
many  instances  have  been  found  where  the 
courts  of  the  Lord's  house  were  almost  de- 
serted !  In  the  heart  of  every  Christian, 
religion  must  gain  an  entire  supremacy,  or  it 
must  lose  all  influence.  Faith  is  the  only 
principle  that  will  rescue  a  man  from  the 
corruptions  of  the  world,  that  will  raise  him 
above  every  temptation,  and  make  him  supe- 
rior to  worldly  trials.  Besides,  it  is  above 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation.  It  is  the 
very  outset  of  the  Christian  life.  "  This  is 
the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,"  says 
St.  John,  "  even  our  faith."  "  By  grace  are 
ye  saved,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  through  faith." 
Faith  in  Christ,  therefore,  is  no  transient  feel- 
ing, is  no  mere  profession.  It  is  the  strong 
and  settled  persuasion  of  the  soul.  It  is  the 
conviction  that  worldly  confidence  is  a  weak 
reliance,  to  which  if  we  trust,  we  must  cer- 
tainly be  deceived.  It  is  the  belief  that 
eternal  things  are  hastening  upon  us,  and  that 
Christ  alone  can  give  us  happiness.  And 
observe  how  all  this  has  to  do  with  our  sub- 
ject. The  definition  which  the  Bible  gives 
of  true  faith  is,  "  that  it  worketh  by  love." 
Christian  love,  —  which  is  unlike  and  bears 
no  resemblance  to  that  love  which,  if  it  be  the 
delight,  is  also  the  torture  of  the  world,  — 
Christian  love  is  a  chastened,  a  hallowed,  a 
holy  feeling.  It  is  not  mixed  up  with  any 
thing  selfish — with  any  thing  vicious.  It  is 
the  grace  of  God  dwelling  within  us.  It  is 
that  whereby  from  sinners  we  become  es- 
tranged from  sin  ;  whereby,  taking  off  our 
affections  from  things  on  the  earth,  we  set 
them  on  things  above.  Let  us,  then,  culti- 
vate this  feeling ;  pray  to  God  to  multiply 
and  increase  it ;  let  it  have  the  mastery  of, 
let  it  bring  into  subjection,  every  evil  passion. 
For  this  cause  let  us  bow  our  knees  unto  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he 
would  grant  us  to  be  strengthened  with  might 
by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  that  Christ 
may  dwell  in  our  hearts  by  faith,  that  so  we 
may  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth 
knowledge,  and  under  the  influence  of  it  may 
love  them  that  love  him,  and  evermore  en- 
deavour to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace. 


VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS 

Of  the  Deputation  from  the  Church  in  Upper  Canada. 

Having  been  deputed,  with  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Cronyn,  by  the  Church  in  Upper  Canada,  "  to  make 
known  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  dignitaries  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  des- 
titute state  of  her  members  in  the  Canadas;  and, 
with  their  permission,  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be 
found  most  expedient  to  interest  our  brethren,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  in  our  favour,  and  excite  in 


their  hearts  a  desire,  as  they  have  the  ability,  to  assist 
us  in  supplying  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  people,  and 
in  building  up  a  branch  of  the  United  Church  in  those 
extensive  provinces ;"  and  being  now  on  the  eve  of 
my  return,  it  will  not,  I  trust,  appear  inopportune, 
briefly  to  state  the  results  of  our  mission. 

The  lamented  indisposition  and  subsequent  demise 
of  our  beloved  bishop  (of  Quebec)  rendered  a  direct 
communication  with  his  grace  the  primate  indispens- 
ably necessary  to  our  proceedings.  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  maintain  uninterrupted  that  communication, 
by  transmitting  to  his  grace  copies  of  every  letter  of 
importance  which  I  have  either  written  or  received. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  his  grace  has  un- 
ceasingly manifested  the  liveliest  interest  in  our  cause. 
From  the  other  archbishops,  and  from  many  of  the 
bishops,  we  have  received  similar  assurances  of  sym- 
pathy, and  full  permission  to  preach  and  hold  public 
meetings  in  their  dioceses.  We  have  presented  our 
humble  memorial  to  our  most  gracious  sovereign  the 
Queen.  To  the  imperial  legislature,  our  petition  for 
relief  has  been  submitted ;  which  in  the  house  of 
peers  gave  rise  to  an'  animated  and  interesting  dis- 
cussion. With  her  majesty's  government  I  have  used 
every  legitimate  effort  to  procure  a  bishop,  and  some 
alleviation  to  our  spiritual  wants.  We  have  brought 
the  state  of  our  Church  personally  under  the  attention 
of  about  two  thousand  of  our  clergy,  and  one  uniform 
expression  of  interest  has  been  the  result.  The  uni- 
versities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  have 
given  public  proof  of  their  persuasion  that  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  colonial  members  of  the  Church 
is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  national  Zion. 
The  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament  have  been 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  "  History  of  the  Church 
in  Upper  Canada;"  and  from  many  I  have  received 
unequivocal  testimony  that  the  subject  is  considered 
by  them  as  worthy  of  most  serious  consideration. 
Several  members  of  both  houses  have  openly  espoused 
the  interests  of  our  deserted  Zion.  Many  of  the  first 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  land  have  directly, 
and  ably,  and  gratuitously  advocated  our  cause,  given 
publicity  to  our  proceedings,  and  drawn  attention  to 
our  printed  statements.  About  three  thousand  copies 
of  our  *'  history"  have  been  circulated,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  appeals.  We  have  preached 
and  held  public  meetings  in  more  than  one-half  the 
dioceses  in  England,  and  have  travelled  little  less 
than  six  thousand  miles.  From  many  of  the  places 
we  have  visited,  petitions  have  been  presented  to 
parliament.  I  have  now  openings  in  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Hants,  Surrey, 
Berks,  Warwick,  Suffolk,  Lincoln,  and  York;  in 
other  words,  abundant  occupation  for  another  year : 
but  I  am  induced  to  decline  any  further  proceedings,  for 
reasons  which  appear  conclusive  to  my  own  mind: — 

First — I  believe  that  the  great  object  of  our  mission 
has  been  attained ;  information  has  been  circulated, 
and  the  public  attention  has  been  consequently  drawn 
to  our  destitute  state.  Relief,  therefore,  cannot  long 
be  delayed. 

Secondly — The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  British  North 
American  Church  in  good  earnest — has  pledged  itself 
to  send  out  forty  missionaries — is  now  occupied  in 
holding  meetings,  and  sending  preachers  throughout 
the  country ;  and,  as  I  understand,  purposes  to  employ 
a  clerical  secretary  in  every  diocese,  in  order  that  by 
a  systematic  parochial  arrangement  the  energies  of 
the  Church  may  be  called  into  action.  No  real  lover 
of  his  Church  can  read  the  published  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  Willis's  Rooms  in  June  last  without 
unfeigned  gratitude  to  God  for  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
alleviation  to  our  colonial  destitution.  (I  cannot 
refrain  from  remarking  here  on  a  most  unaccountable 
mis-statement  which  has  been  put  into  the  Bishop  of 
London's  speech,  viz.,  that  we  in  Upper  Canada  '•  have 
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already  built  three  huiulred  and  sixty  churches,  at  an 
expense  of  200/.  each."  I  have  written,  and  preached, 
and  printed,  and  pleaded,  that  we  want  that  number 
of  churches.  Such  an  error  ought  not  to  have  ap- 
peared under  the  authority  of  the  society.)  1  sliould 
fear  now,  under  this  altered  and  most  encouraging 
position  of  the  society,  lost  the  prosecution  of  my  in- 
dividual labours  in  I'higland  might  be  interpreted  into 
an  interference  with  the  plans  of  the  society. 

Thirdly — It  is  now  certain  that  a  "Queen's  letter" 
has  been  granted  for  collections  in  all  churches  and 
chapels,  the  proceeds  to  be  distributed  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  About  a  year  ago 
I  made  a  most  urgent  appeal  to  his  grace  the  primate 
to  obtain  such  a  letter  for  Upper  Canada  exclusively. 
We  shall  doubtlessly  have  our  share  in  the  national 
bounty,  and  therefore  it  might  not  be  considered  ex- 
pedient to  anticipate,  by  my  own  private  eftbrts,  this 
public  appeal. 

Fourthly — The  Upper  Canada  Clei'gy  Society  has 
increased  the  number  of  its  missionaries.  I  trust  the 
auxiliaries  and  agencies  which  I  have  formed  and  es- 
tablished for  the  society  will  be  diligently  visited.  I 
understand  from  the  treasurer  and  secretary  that  the 
committees  are  resolved  to  carry  on  the  labours  of  the 
society  with  every  possible  energy.  I  am  anxious  to 
give  publicity  to  this  statement,  inasmuch  as,  under  an 
erroneous  impression  received  at  a  committee  meet- 
ing, I  observed  in  my  history,  that  tlie  society  would 
cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
gation  of  the  Gospel  had  succeeded  in  effectually  re- 
lieving the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  province. 

Fifthly — My  own  flock  in  Upper  Canada  have  re- 
iterated the  expression  of  their  desire,  to  which  ex- 
pression my  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  has 
given  the  sanction  of  his  assent,  that  I  should  return 
to  my  labours  amongst  them.  They  have  patiently 
endured  an  absence  of  eighteen  months ;  and  few 
parishes  in  England  could  have  more  cheerfully  sacri- 
ficed to  the  public  good  the  ministrations  of  their 
appointed  pastor. 

On  taking  leave  of  our  numberless  friends  in  Eng- 
land, I  may  be  permitted  briefly  to  place  before  them, 
and  the  public  generally,  the  actual  state  of  spiritual 
destitution  of  Britain's  population  in  Upper  Canada, 
the  vast  majority  of  which  are  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  consequently  utterly  unable  to  procure  spiritual 
instruction  for  themselves.  Upper  Canada  is  equal  in 
extent  to  England  and  Wales;  and  is  partially  in- 
habited throughout  this  entire  extent  of  country.  The 
roads  are  always  bad,  and  frequently  almost  impassable. 
The  population  exceeds  J00,000.  The  efficient  clergy 
(I  say  efficient^  for  many  have  spent  their  years  and 
strength  in  their  "  labour  of  love")  amount  to  about 
sixty.  To  judge  aright  of  our  destitution,  it  maybe 
necessary  to  speak  of  England's  spiritual  riches.  The 
population  of  England  may  be  estimated  at  fourteen 
millions,  and  the  clergy  at  fifteen  thousand.  As- 
suming the  facilities  of  communication  to  be  equal  in 
both  countries,  our  proportion  of  clergymen,  according 
to  the  relative  state  of  the  population  of  the  two 
countries,  should  be  six  hundred.  We  have  there- 
fore sixty  attempting,  in  a  sphere  occupied  in  England 
by  fifteen  thousand,  to  do  the  work  of  six  hundred. 
Or  thus :  take  away  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred 
clergymen  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  then 
would  the  destitution  here  be  equal  to  that  which  our 
fellow-countrymen  and  fellow-churchmen  are  enduring 
in  Upper  Canada.  These  are  very  plain,  but  very 
appalling  facts.  Ought  these  things  to  be  ?  Let  the 
Church  in  England  distinctly  say,  No  !  I  venture  to 
suggest  and  urge  on  the  attention  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Church  the  absolute  necessity  of  forward- 
ing petitions  to  the  imperial  legislature.  One  may 
be  expected  from  Upper  Canada.  The  universities 
of  the  land  will  doubtless  take  the  lead.  Let  every 
town  and  congregation  follow  the  example.    We  need 


a  bishop.  No  bishop — no  Church.  Is  it  right  that 
the  Romish  Church  should  have  a  bishop  and  priests 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  in  Upper  Canada, 
where  their  followers  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
population,  and  that  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  various  sectaries  in  the  province  ;  while  to  our 
National  ('hurch  the  right  and  privilege  of  a  bishop 
should  be  distinctly  refused?  I  know  we  have  one 
bishop  in  Lower  Canada ;  but  is  he  sufficient  to  take 
the  episcopal  charge  of  a  country  1100  miles  in 
length — three  times  the  size  of  England,  and  contain- 
ing a  population  of  1,100,000  souls  .' 

We  need  assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  ministers, 
the  restoration  of  the  grant  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  an  annual  grant  for 
clearing  portions  of  the  clergy-reserves  for  glebes,  as 
the  growing  wants  of  the  colony  require.  Let  Chris- 
tian England  be  reminded,  even  by  every  hamlet,  of 
its  high  and  holy  duty  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  in- 
struction of  its  subjects  to  the  remotest  boundary  of 
its  possessions.  Let  all  remember,  that  the  evil  we 
complain  of  is  continually  increasing.  In  every  peti- 
tion let  the  prayer  be  strongly  expressed,  that  the  im- 
perial parliament  would  forthwith  proceed  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  of  the  clergy-reserves,  because 
so  long  as  the  subject  remains  in  its  present  state 
there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  province  ;  because  the 
legislative  council  have  unanimously  and  repeatedly 
deprecated  the  agitation  of  the  question  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  a  large  majority  in  the  house  of  assembly 
have  constantly  dissented  from  the  method  of  disposal 
proposed  by  the  majority ;  and  because  the  imperial 
legislature  alone  can  definitely  decide  the  question. 
The  public  need  only  read  the  act  (31  Geo.  III.  c.  31. 
§  35-42)  to  be  persuaded,  that  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  alone  these  lands  belong.  I  am 
prepared  also  to  shew,  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
government  of  the  day  with  General  Simcoe,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  province,  that  such  was  the 
only  construction  of  the  act  then  thought  of.  Let  no 
"appropriation  clause"  be  forced  upon  us.  The 
bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  was  saved  by  petitions.  It 
was  my  intention,  had  I  remained  in  England,  to  have 
published,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, a  form  of  petition  embracing  these  several 
objects ;  but  I  am  persuaded  these  suggestions  will 
be  abundantly  sufficient. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  be  permitted  to  express  the 
hope  that  some  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who 
in  our  personal  interviews  have  exhibited  the  most 
lively  sympathy  in  our  need,  will  be  led  to  ofter  them- 
selves as  labourers  in  this  most  deserted  portion  of  the 
Lord's  vineyard  ?  How  thankful  should  I  be  to  renew 
our  intercourse  in  Upper  Canada,  and  to  assist  them 
by  my  experience  of  the  country  in  entering  on  the 
sphere  appointed  for  their  future  ministrations  !  May 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  inspire  the  members  of 
his  body  here  with  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  love 
towards  his  destitute  members  in  our  colonies. 

William  Bettridge,  B.  D., 
Rector  of  Woodstock,  Upper  Canada* 

London,  September  12,  1838. 

THE  SAVIOUR'S  EAGERNESS  TO  ACCOM* 
PLISH  HIS  FATHER'S  WORK  PRACTI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED: 

^  pennon, 

By  The  Rev.  John  Emra,  Jun.  M.A. 

Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Mary  Redlynch,  Somersets 

John,  ix.  K 

"  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me,  while  it 

is  day :  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." 

"  I  MUST  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent 
me."     Can  this  be  His  language  who  "  was 
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in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God," 
and  who  declared,  "  I  and  my  Father  are 
one?"  Can  it  be,  that  the  co-eternal  and 
co-equal  Son  of  God  adopts  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression suited  to  the  lips  of  an  inferior  ? 
Yes  ;  astonishing  scheme  of  human  redemp- 
tion !  Christ,  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person" 
—  He  who,  "being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God," 
— *'  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,"  by  being 
"  made  in  the  likeness  of  men."  What  un- 
speakable humility,  what  mysterious  conde- 
scension, are  implied  in  these  words  of  Christ! 
A  prophet  or  an  apostle  might  have  uttered 
such  expressions  without  exciting  our  asto- 
nishm.ent.  Having  received  a  commission  or 
message  from  God,  iliey  would  feel  them- 
selves bound,  under  the  penalty  of  God's 
righteous  indignation,  to  fulfil  that  commis- 
sion, or  to  deliver  that  message  ;  whereas 
the  Son  of  God  emptied  himself  of  his  ori- 
ginal glory,*  that  he  might,  by  assuming  the 
form  of  a  servant,  render  himself  capable  of 
sustaining  the  office  of  delegate  and  ambas- 
sador from  the  court  of  heaven. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  were  the  works 
which  Christ,  as  the  servant  of  his  Father  in 
heaven,  had  engaged  to  perform. 

Taking  the  works  of  our  Lord  in  their 
most  extensive  application,  we  shall  notice, 

I.  The  miraculous  works  of  Christ. 

II.  His  work  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God. 

III.  His  vicarious  work  as  a  Saviour. 
The  subject  will  then  admit  of  a  practical 

application  ;  first,  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel ;  secondly,  to  the  impenitent ;  and 
lastly,  to  true  believers. 

I.  It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  alludes  here 
more  immediately  to  his  miraculous  works. 
We  read,  in  the  commencement  of  this  chap- 
ter, that  "  as  Jesus  passed  by,  he  saw  a  man 
which  was  blind  from  his  birth.  And  his 
disciples  asked  him,  saying.  Master,  who  did 
sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was 
born  blind?  Jesus  answered.  Neither  hath 
this  ^nan  sinned,  nor  his  parents  :  but  that 
the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest 
in  him."  As  the  words  of  the  text  imme- 
diately follow  this  passage,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  particularly  alluded  to  his  miraculous 
works  —  those  works  which  were  about  to  be 
"  made  manifest"  in  the  healing  of  the  man 
blind  from  his  birth.  Before  he  proceeded 
to  work  the  miracle,  Jesus  assigned  his  rea- 
sons for  not  delaying  it.  "  The  night  com- 
eth,  when  no  man  can  work."  As  the  night 
puts  a  period  to  the  labours  of  the  day,  so 
the  death  of  our  Lord  was  speedily  to  close 
the  season  allotted  him  to  "  work  the  works 

♦  ioivTov  ixivutri'^moxe  forcible  than  the  English  translation. 


of  Him  who  sent  him."  He  was  ever  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  his  miraculous 
works,  that  his  fellow-countrymen  might  be 
convinced  that  he  was  indeed  "  that  Prophet 
that  should  come  into  the  world."  "  Though 
ye  believe  not  me,"  he  said,  "  believe  the 
works ;  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that 
the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  The 
mtmher  of  miracles  performed  during  the 
brief  course  of  our  Lord's  ministry  was  truly 
astonisliing.  The  people  clearly  considered 
this  as  a  peculiar  feature  in  these  works,  and 
as  distinguishing  the  Messiah,  who  wrought 
them,  from  all  their  former  prophets  :  "  Many 
of  the  people  believed  on  him,  and  said,  W'hen 
Christ  Cometh,  will  lie  do  more  miracles  than 
these  which  this  man  hath  done  ?  " 

It  was  in  his  abounding  mercy  to  his  people 
that  the  Son  of  God  put  forth  such  frequent 
manifestations  of  almighty  power  ;  that  he 
worked  *'  the  works  of  Him  who  sent  him" 
so  diligently  "while  it  was  day;"  and  that 
even  "  when  he  had  healed  many,"  he  still 
permitted  the  people  to  "  press  upon  him  for 
to  toucli  him,  as  many  as  had  plagues ; " 
since,  if  they  refused  to  own  his  Messiah- 
ship,  after  such  repeated  opportunities  of 
conviction,  they  must  have  been  left  without 
excuse. 

II.  W^e  are  to  consider  the  work  of  Christ 
as  "  a  Teacher  sent  from  God."  In  the  work 
of  instruction  assigned  to  him,  he  did  indeed 
act  up  to  the  very  spirit  of  his  declaration, 
"  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent 
me  while  it  is  day."  As  he  was  ever  prompt 
and  active  in  healing  the  diseases  of  the  body, 
so  was  he  unwearied  in  healing  the  diseases 
of  the  soul  —  in  pouring  balm  into  the 
wounded  spirit,  the  "  broken  and  contrite 
heart."  Survey  his  conduct  as  a  teacher,  an 
instructor  of  the  ignorant.  How  often  do 
earthly  teachers  say  or  act  as  though  they 
should  say  to  those  they  are  called  upon  to 
instruct,  "  Go  your  way  for  this  time,"  we 
are  wearied  with  other  work ;  "  when  we 
have  a  convenient  season,  we  will  call  for 
you,"  and  instruct  you  !  But  behold  the 
incarnate  Saviour  !  See  him  sitting,  wearied, 
exhausted  with  his  various  labours,  at  the 
well  of  Sychar.  He  is  refused  a  draught  of 
water  !  But  he  is  not  prevented,  either  by 
his  sensations  of  fatigue,  or  by  any  feeling  of 
indignation  at  the  want  of  hospitality  mani- 
fested in  the  conduct  of  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria, from  entering  upon  a  solemn  and 
instructive  discourse.  An  earthly  teacher 
would  very  probably  have  thought  that  his 
fatigue  and  weariness  would  have  been  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  omitting  an  opportunity  of 
instructing  the  ignorant ;  but  Jesus,  the  hea- 
venly teacher,  did  not  think  so.  An  earthly 
teacher  might  have  argued  that  a  person  so 
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luifceling  as  to  refuse  a  draught  of  water  to 
a  weary  traveller  would  be  unlikely  to  be- 
come an  apt  disciple  ;  but  Jesus,  the  hea- 
venly teacher,  did  not  argue  thus.  Let  us, 
—  remembering  that  the  Saviour  has  left  us 
*'  an  example,  that  we  should  follow  his 
steps," — not  be  "  weary  in  well-doing."  Let 
us  "  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season," 
"  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord." 

in.  We  are  to  consider  the  vicarious  work 
of  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  In  this  branch  of  his 
Avork,  Jesus  was  unlike  every  preceding  pro- 
phet. Other  prophets  had  works  to  perform 
committed  to  them  by  God,  who  sent  therai 
severally  from  time  to  time ;  they  either 
wrouglit  miracles,  or  gave  instructions  as 
divinely  appointed  teachers  :  Christ  alone, 
besides  those  works  previously  adverted  to, 
had  a  peculiar  and  appropriate  work  to  per- 
form, namely,  his  vicarious  work,  his  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  and  his  sufferings  and 
death  in  the  stead  of  sinful  man.  We  are 
astonished  when  we  see  him  so  mercifully 
fulfilling  his  works  of  healing  the  sick  and 
instructing  the  ignorant ;  but  was  it  not  far 
more  astonishing  that,  with  respect  to  his 
bitter  sufferings  on  the  cross,  the  Son  of  God 
could  say,  "  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him 
that  sent  me  ?  "  More  than  twelve  legions  of 
angels  might  have  winged  their  flight  from 
heaven,  and  rescued  the  Saviour  from  the 
hands  of  his  murderers  ;  but  he  chose  to 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  world — he  freely 
laid  down  his  life  —  which,  without  his  vo- 
luntary choice,  not  all  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  and  the  Jewish  priests,  not  all 
the  malice  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  could 
have  taken  from  him  f  and  with  his  expiring 
words,  *'  It  is  finished,"  he  declared  his  work 
fully  perfected.  He  had  "  finished  the  work 
which  his  Father  had  given  him  to  do." 

What  practical  improvement  may  we  now 
derive  from  the  subject  ?  Surely,  if  the 
Son  of  the  Most  High  condescended  to  as- 
sume the  appearance,  and  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  a  servant,  we,  who  are  by  nature 
the  servants  of  God,  should  echo  back  the 
words  of  the  blessed  Jesus.  We  **  are  not 
our  own."  We  are  the  property  of  God  by 
the  twofold  right  of  creation  and  redemption 
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bought  with   a   price,' 


the   ines- 


timable price  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and 
therefore  bound  to  glorify  God  *'  with  our 
bodies  and  with  our  spirits,  which  are  his." 
But  here  it  should  be  premised,  that  whereas, 
as  creatures  of  his  hand,  we  are  bound  to 
obey  all  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  our 
Creator,  yet,  in  our  character  of  fallen  sin- 
ners, we  are  unable  to  yield  this  perfect  obe- 
dience to  the  law, —  we  are  unable  so  to 
*'  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  us"  into 


the  world,  as  to  obtain  eternal  life  as  the  re- 
ward of  our  works.  The  law  says,  "  Do 
this,  and  live."  But  we  have  broken  this 
law  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  and  we 
feel  conscious  that  we  cannot  perfectly  keep 
it  for  the  time  to  come.  In  applying,  then, 
the  words  of  Christ  to  ourselves,  we  must 
feel  and  acknowledge  that  He  alone  who  first 
uttered  those  words  hath  perfectly  kept  his 
Father's  laws.  Let  us  seek  for  mercy  through 
his  perfect  work  ;  let  us  see  to  it,  that  we 
commence  our  work  by  helkv'mg  on  him 
whom  the  Father  has  sent ;  for  thus  alone 
can  we  raise,  on  the  only  solid  foundation, 
a  superstructure  of  holiness  and  newness  of 
life,  which  will  stand  the  ordeal  of  "  the 
hour  of  death  and  the  day  of  judgment." 

1.  And  now,  let  the  minister  of  Christ,  the 
"  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  humbly 
adopt  his  Saviour's  language,  "  I  must  work 
the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me."  *'  As  the 
Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you," 
were  the  words  of  Christ  to  his  apostles  ; 
and  not  to  them  only,  but,  in  purpose  and 
effect,  to  all  the  duly  appointed  ministers  of 
his  Gospel  in  every  age.  "  Thou,  O  Lord 
Jesus,  hast  sent  me  to  perform  the  work  of 
the  ministry  ;  and  I  feel  it  to  be  a  work  of 
such  vast  importance,  such  overwhelming  in- 
terest, when  I  consider  that  I  am  *  the  savour 
of  life  unto  life'  to  those  who  believe  and  re- 
pent, and  '  the  savour  of  death  unto  death* 
to  those  who  continue  impenitent,  that  I  sink 
under  the  weight  of  mine  office,  and  cry, 
'  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?'  In 
thy  strength,  O  Saviour,  I  would  persevere ; 
and,  reflecting  that  *  the  time  is  short,'  and 
seeing  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  prepared  and  the  unprepared, 
oftentimes  suddenly  laid  low  by  the  hand  of 
death ;  and  meditating  on  the  uncertain  tenure 
of  my  own  life,  I  would  copy  thy  bright  ex- 
ample of '  redeeming  the  time,'  knowing  that 
*  the  night  comcth,  when  no  man  can  work.'" 

2.  Let  the  impenitent  and  the  unconverted, 
for  the  first  time,  adopt  the  words  of  Jesus: 
"  The  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." 
When  the  shadows  of  evening  are  just  begin- 
ning to  shroud  the  landscape,  the  reaper,  the 
husbandman,  the  shepherd,  all  know  that 
night  is  approaching,  and  follow  their  various 
occupations  with  redoubled  zeal  and  dili- 
gence, aware  that  the  darkness  of  night  is 
about  to  close  their  labours.  But  the  length 
of  the  day  is  known  to  them ;  they  know  that 
there  are  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and  can  mete 
out  their  labours  accordingly  ;  but  the  length 
of  the  day  of  I'lfe^  the  only  time  of  probation, 
after  which  cometh  the  judgment,  is  utterly 
unknown  to  you.  Let,  then,  the  words  of  the 
blessed  Jesus  express  your  newly-formed  re- 
solutions, **  I  must  work" — I  must  not  de* 
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lay  a  moment — I  must  "  seek  the  Lord  while 
he  may  be  found,"  —  I  must  "  call  upon  him 
while  he  is  near."  Now  may  be  to  me  the 
only  "  accepted  time,"  the  only  *'  day  of  sal- 
vation." 

3.  Joyfully  and  gratefully  will  every  true 
believer  repeat  his  Saviour's  words,  "  I  must 
work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me."  O 
blessed,  delightful  constraint !  "  The  love 
ofChrist  constrains  me  ; "  I  nmst  **  love  Him 
who  first  loved  me."  1  was  a  servant  of  sin  ; 
he  introduced  me  into  "  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God."  I  was  a  prisoner 
of  Satan ;  he  ransomed  me  with  his  own 
blood,  and  burst  my  slavish  fetters.  And 
how  little  have  I  yet  done  for  him,  for  his 
cause,  for  his  people,  for  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom  !  How  soon  may  the  night  of  death 
come,  when  I  can  work  no  more !  And  was 
he,  when  he  trod  this  vale  of  tears  as  the 
"  Man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief," 
w'as  he  active,  unwearied  in  well-doing  ?  Was 
he  careless  of  rest  and  comfort,  whilst  engaged 
in  his  Father's  work  ?  And  shall  I  be  so  in- 
active, so  soon  wearied,  so  soon  cast  down  and 
dispirited,  by  any  apparent  want  of  success 
in  my  exertions,  or  by  the  ingratitude  of  those 
for  whose  temporal  or  spiritual  good  I  am 
labouring  !  Did  he  seize  every  favourable  op- 
portunity of  doing  good  ?  Shall  /  suffer  any 
favourable  opportunity  to  escape  ?  No  !  I 
would  learn  of  my  Lord  and  Master  to  "work 
while  it  is  day ; "  I  would  "  be  stedfast,  un- 
movable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  forasmuch  as  I  know  that  my  labour 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

WHERE  IS  THY  HOME? 

[Por  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 

"  i5  che  quel  die  di  Dio  si  tien  per  fede, 
Cei'to  e  via  piu  di  quel  che  Toccliio  vede." 

Celio  Magna. 
Wheue  is  thy  home  ?     In  the  sunny  land, 
Where  flowers  in  all  varied  hues  expand, 
Where  the  palm-tree  bends  to  the  southern  breeze, 
Which  bears  perfume  from  the  orange-trees ; 
Earth  cannot  shew  thee  a  region  more  fair — 
Child  of  mortality,  dwellest  thou  there  ? 
A  voice  through  the  silence  soft  fell  on  my  ear, 
"  Not  a  home,  but  a  resting-place  only  is  here." 
Far  o'er  the  wave,  where  the  mountains  rise, 
And  nature  is  shaded  'neath  darker  skies, 
Where  the  lonely  track  of  tlie  ibex  is  seen. 
Disdaining  the  haunts  where  man  hath  been, 
A  region  far  o'er  the  wild  sea's  foam, — 
Child  of  mortality,  is  this  thy  home  ? 
And  the  voice  answered,  "  Mine  is  o'er  the  sea — 
The  ocean  of  boundless  eternity!" 
Seek  not  for  home — that  sweet  climate  of  rest, 
In  a  place  where  deep  sorrow  oft  tills  the  breast, 
Where  a  cloud  oft  darkens  the  fairest  sky, 
And  the  flowers  of  spring  scarce  bloom  ere  they  die : 


Well  may'st  thou  ask,  who  in  sadness  dost  roam, 

Anxiously,  earnestly,  "  Where  is  thy  home?" 

Be  thine  to  behold,  with  faith's  radiant  eye, 

The  sphere  of  bright  immortality — 

That  holy  land  where  no  tears  or  sighs 

Are  mingled  with  heavenly  melodies — 

Where  sun  rises  not,  nor  moon  shines  above. 

But  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  is  the  light  thereof; 

Where  the  ransom'd  shall  dwell  through  ages  to  come- 

This,  this  is  the  Christian's  eternal  "  Home!"        H. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  CEREMONIAL  LAW. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 
There  is  a  golden  censer  given, 
Through  which  our  incense  may  to  heaven 

In  odorous  columns  rise  ; 
There  is  an  unction  to  be  shed, 
Whose  sacred  influence  will  o'erspread 

Our  humble  sacrifice ; 
There  is  a  laver,  set  to  clear 
Our  souls  from  their  pollution  here. 

Through  Christ's  alone  prevailing  name 
We  dare  the  aid  of  Heaven  to  claim. 

And  breathe  the  words  of  prayer ; 
That  prayer,  before  it  climbs  the  sky. 
The  Spirit's  aid  must  sanctify, 

To  be  accepted  there ; 
And  ere  the  altar-step  we  climb, 
Christ's  blood  must  wash  away  our  crime. 
Oxon.  F.  H. 


A  WISH. 

{For  the  Church  of  England  Magazine.) 
BY  B.  STABLE. 

Away  from  pomp  and  show, 

In  some  secluded  spot,  I  fain  would  dwell. 
Tasting  those  joys  a  virtuous  mind  can  feel. 

Virtue  alone  can  know. 

To  friendship's  bosom  press'd, 

x\t  her  loved  shrine  a  faithful  votary  found ; 

Domestic  happiness  above  me  crown'd, 
Ottering  with  me  to  rest. 

Truth  to  my  eager  eyes 

Unveiling  nature's  page  sublimely  spread, 
While  from  my  heart,  a  willing  captive  led. 

Humility  replies. 

Passion  for  ever  gone. 

Whose  vivid  flash  once  caught  me  by  its  blaze, 
But  in  its  stead  a  light  aftbrding  rays 

To  constancy  alone. 

Ta'en  from  the  world  at  last, 

No  dark  forebodings  to  obscure  my  end  ; 

But  one  eternal  stewardship  to  spend, 
By  proving  well  the  past. 

Oct.  18,  1838. 
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Wilson,  B.A.  Magd.  H. 

Of  Cambridge.— R.  Bacon,  B.A.  Christ's; 
A.  Bull,  B.A.  Sid.  Suss. ;  J.  Campion,  B.A. 
Eniman. ;  T.  Dawes,  B.A.  C.C.C;  R.  Gwilt, 
M.A.  Caius  ;  J.  Heath,  M.A.  Trin. ;  C.  Howes, 
B.A.  Clare;  P.  Kelland,  M.A.  Queen's;  C. 
Lamprell,  B.A.  Clare ;  J.  Mann,  M.A.  Trin. ; 
R.  Pierpoint,  B.A.  St.  John's  ;  S.  Powys,  B.A., 
P.  South,  B.A.  Christ's  ;  W.  Thompson,  M.A. 
Trin.;  G.  Whittaker,  M.A.  Queen's;  J.  Wil- 
liams, Christ's,  Lett.  dim.  lip.  Peterborough  ; 
H.  Windsor,  B.A.  Cath. 

deacons. 

Of  Oxford.— I.  D.  Day,  B.A.  Brasen. 

Of  Cambridge.— J.  Abbott,  M.A.,  S.  Ashby, 
M.A.  Pemb.  ;  R.  Bland,  B.A.  Jesus;  G.  Bul- 
lock, M.A.  St.  John's;  H.  Elliston,  B.A. 
Trin.,  Lett.  dim.  Bp.  Norwich ;  S.  S.  Great- 
head,  M.A.  Trin. ;  T.  Grove,  B.A.  Emman. ; 
H.  Hayton,  B.A.  St.  John's;  H.  Kuhff,  M.A. 
Cath.;  O.  Reynolds,  B.A.  Queen's;  F.  Shep- 


(©rtfinatfonjJ. 

herd,  B.A.  Clare;  E.  Warter,  M.A.  Magd.; 
C.  Williams,  B.A.  St.  John's. 

By  Bp.  of  Chichester,  at  All  Souls',  Lang- 
ham  Place,  London,  June  3. 

PRIESTS. 

Of  Oxford.— F.  A.  Bowles,  B.A.  Magd.H. ; 
G.  D.  Miller,  B.A.  Wad. 

Of  Cambridge.— J.  Harrison,  B.A.  Magd.; 
F.  Jeffery,  B.A.  St.  John's;  W.  D. Littlejohn, 
B.A.  C.C.C. ;  R.  J.  Temiant,  B.A.  Trin. ;  A. 
R.  G.Thomas,  B.A.  C.C.C. 

DEACONS. 

Of  O.vford.—C.  H.  Borrer,  B.A.  Oriel;  J, 
Griffith,  B.A.  Ch.  Ch. ;  £.  H.  M.Sladen,  B.A. 
Ball, ;  J.  H.  Wardroper,  B.A.  Exet. ;  W.  W. 
Winfield,  Ch.  Ch. 

OfCambridffe.—C.U.Knight,  M.A. Queen's ; 
C.  Smalley,  B.A.  St.  John's;  W.  Thompson, 
B.A.  Jesus. 

By  Bp.  op  Oxford,  at  Christ  Church, 
June  10. 

PRIESTS. 

Of  Oxford.— 3.  A.  Ashworth,  B.A.,  R. 
Barnes,  M.A.  Ch.  Ch, ;  H.  B.  W.  Churton, 
M.A.  Brasen.;  P.  C.  Claughton,  B.A.  Univ.; 
E.  Evans,  M.A.  Pemb.;  T.  Harris,  M.A. 
Magd. ;  H.  Hill,  M.A.  New  Coll. ;  H.  G.  Lid- 
dell,  M.A.,  T.  E.  Morris,  B.A.  Ch.  Ch. ;  L.W. 
Owen,  B.A.  Ball. ;  R.  Price,  M.A.  New  Coll. ; 
E.  J.  Randolph,  B.A.  Ch.  Ch. ;  C.  Rew,  M.A., 
S.  H.  Russell,  B.A.  John's;  H.  S.  Slight, 
M.A.  C.C. ;  A.  C.  Tait,  M.A.  Bali. ;  J.  Ward, 
B.A.  New  Coll. 

Of  Cambridge.— T.  Hayes,  B.A.  John's. 

DEACONS. 

Of  Oxford.— R.  Blackburn,  M.A.  Brasen. ; 
C.  Bradley,  B.A.  Wore. ;  C.  Brereton,  S.C.L, 
New  Coll.;  G.  Butt,  B.A.  Ch.  Ch.;  J.  Cad- 
wallader,  B.A.  Jesus  ;  D.  O,  Cotes,  B,A. 
Univ.;  J.  Cooper,  B.A.  Wad.;  E.  B.  Dean, 
B.C.L.  All  Souls';  S.  G.  Dudley,  B.A.  Jesus; 
W.  L.  T.  Harris,  S.C.L.  All  Souls' ;  E.  Hill, 
B.A.  New  Coll. ;  G.  Hulme,  B.A.  Ball. ;  M. 
Johnson,  B.A.  Line. ;  D.  Lewis,  B.A.  Jesus ; 


W.  II.  Ley,  M.A.  Trin.;  J,  B.  Mozley,  M.A. 
Oriel;  P.  Mules,  B.A.  Exet.;  J.  S.  Ogle, 
M.A.  New  Coll. ;  J.  C.  B.  Riddell,  B.A.  All 
Souls';  D,  Roberts,  B.A.,  Jesus;  G.  J.  R. 
Salter,  B.A.  Ch.Ch.;  B.  Smith,  M.A.  Magd.; 
C.  R.  Tate,  M.A.  C.C;  H.  Wall,  M.A.  St. 
Alban  H. ;  J.  Williams,  M.A.  Jesus;  H. 
Woollcombe,  M.A.  Ch.  Ch,;  N.  B.Young, 
M.A.  New  Coll. 

Of  Cambridge.— G.  N.  G,  Lawson,  B.A.  St. 
John's. 

By  Bp,  of  Lincoln,  in  Grosvenor  Chapel, 
South  Audley  Street,  June  10. 

PRIESTS. 

Of  Oxford.— C.  E.  Gray,  B.A.  Brasen.;  F. 
G.  Jackson,  B.A.  Trin.;  J.  Wood,  B.A. 
Queen's. 

Of  Cambridge.— IL  R.  Burdett,  B.A.  Em.; 
R.  Chamberlain,  B.A.  St.  Peter's;  T.  G. 
Gallwey,  B.A.  St.  John's;  J,  Hayne,  B.A. 
Trin. ;  H.  J.  Jackson,  B.A.  Cath. ;  W.  Money, 
B.A.  C.C;  G.  Williams,  B.A.  King's;  C. 
Bedford,  B.A.  St.  Peter's,  Lett.  dim.  Bp. 
Chichester. 

DEACONS. 

Of  Oxford.— G.  Maiile,  B.A.  Univ. 
Of  Cambridge.- J.   M.   Butt,   B.A.  C.C; 
W.  C  Roughton,  B.A.  Emman. 

By  Bp.  of  Sarum,  at  Cathedral,  June  10. 

PRIESTS. 

Of  O.vford.  —  F.  Goddard,  B.A.  Brasen.; 
H.  Rawlinson,  M.A.  St.  John's. 

OfCaml)ridge.—G.M.  Hodgson,  B.A.  C.C.C. 

Of  Lampeter.  —  H.  Herbert,  Lett.  dim.  Bp. 
of  St.  David's. 

DEACONS. 

Of  Oxford.  — A.  Broadley,  B.A,  Wad.;  J. 
E.  Adams,  B.A.  Exeter;  L.  Sanders,  B.A. 
Ch.  Ch.,  Lett.  dim.  Bp.  of  Exeter;  E.  ^Vhite- 
head,  M.A.  Wad.  Lett.  dim.  Bp.  of  Bath  and 
Wells. 

Of  Cambridge.  — "E.  H.  Thompson,  B.A. 
Era. ;  H.  Ward,  M.A.  Queen's. 


preferments. 


Name. 
Barker,  T.  F. 
Barton,  — 
Blake,  E. 
Carson,  T.,     \ 

D.C.L.        / 
Cartwright,    / 

C  J.     .      t 

Clough,A.B.  { 

Cobden,  11.     | 

Cosway,  S 

Enira,  J,    .    | 

Ferrot,  C 
Freeland.W.C 


Guille,  P, 

Heslop,  W. 

Hudson, 
C  W.     . 

Hudson,  W. 

Hugil,  F.        { 

Huntingford,! 
H.        .       I 

James,  T.  | 
Litclifield,  F.  -[ 
Harden,  0.    | 


Parish  and  County. 

Farndon(P.C.),  Ches. 
Heysham  (R.),  Lane. 
Oxwick  (R.),  Norf.    . 

Cavan. 

Heckmondwicke 

(P.C),  York    . 
Braunston  (R.), 

North. 
Charlton  (V.),  &c. 

Wilts 
Chute  (V.),  Wilts       . 
St.  Mary  Redlyncli 

(P.C),  Somers. 
Wispington  (V.),  Line 
Chelton(R.),  Suff. 
St.  Mary's  (R.),        \ 

Jersey  .  j 

East  Witton  (P.C.),\ 

York  .  j" 

Saundby  (R.),  Notts. 
North  Wheatley       \ 


Pop.  Pat.  Value. 

850  Marq.  of  Westmins.  £115 


(V.),  Notts. 
Armathwaite  \ 

(P.C),  Cumber.    | 
Wollaton(R.),with\ 

Cossall(C.),Nott.]" 

Hereford  Canon  ry, 

Sibbertoft  c.  Hel-     \ 
ford(V.),Nthmp.j" 

Great  Linford  (R.),  \ 
Bucks.         .        / 

St.  Andrew's  Chap, 
(P.C.) 


582 
74  J.  Blake,  Esq. 


2973  Vic.  of  Birstall 

1260  Jesus  Coll.,  Oxon, 

1286  Lord  Chanc.  . 
501  Preb,      . 

106  C  Turner,  Esq. 

1100  Governor 

552  Lord  Bolton 
104  Lord  Middleton 
485  Ditto       . 


273 


f  T,  Raper,  and 


,  AglionbyjEsqs, 
537  Lord  Middleton     . 


►504 
234 


30 


♦310 
244 

•190 

»109 
103 

*100 
246 

50 

*792 


403  Bp.  of  Oxford        .    •706 
414H.A.Uthwalt,Es(i.  ♦379 


Name.  Parish  and  County. 

Markham,      f  Great  Horkesley      \ 
D.  F.     .      I     (R.),  Essex      .     j 
M'Laughlin.H.Burford. 

CSuckley  c.  Lulsey  "J 
\  (R.),withAlfrick  \ 
(  Ch.,  Wore.  .  ) 
f  Aberavon  (V.),  with\ 
\  Baglan(C.),  Glam.j" 
St.  Andrew's,  Hoi-  "> 


Pearson,  J. 
Rees,  D.    . 


Robinson, 
J.  T.     . 

Stevenson, 
G. 

Stratton,  W. 

Thomas,  W. 
Tomlinson, 


\     born,  London 
fDickleburgh(R.), 
\     Norf. 
f  Gres  Singh  am 
\     (P.C),  Lane.    . 
Manaccean  (V.). 

{Granard  (V.),  dioc. 
of  Ardagh. 


Pop.              Pat. 

Value. 

650  Earl  de  Grey 

£•609 

575  The  Queen     . 

•534 

573  J.  Richards,  Esq. 

154 

5599  Duke  of  Buccleugh 

♦1336 

815  Trin.,  Camb. 

♦794 

177  V.  of  Lancaster      . 

80 

.  .  Bp.  of  Exeter. 

T'-ench,J.lejcastlebar(R.) 

w^^A  -a  n  i  Compton  Valence  \ 
Ward,  H.  P.  I  (H.),  Dorset.  / 
Watson,  J.,     fDoddington(V.),      \ 

D.D.     .      \     Northamp.      .      J 
Westmacott,  /Chastleton(R.),       \ 

H.       .        t     Oxford         .         J 
White,  F.  H.     Blakesley  ( V. ),  Nthmp. 

CThornham(R.),  w.  ") 

Wilder,  J.  M. -^     Allingham  (V.),    \ 

{     Kent  .  ) 


Windham, 
R,  C.     . 


{Felbrigg  c.  Melton  \ 
(R.),  Norf.      ,      ; 
Aylmerton  c.  Run-  \ 
ton  (R.),  Norf.     j" 


105 

442 

248 
829 

700 


284 


R.  Williams  . 

Crown 

Sir  R.  Westmacott 
J.  Wight,  Esq. 
fSir  J.  Marshall) 
\    and  others     J 

JW.  H.  Wind-    \ 
\    ham,  Esq.     j" 

Ditto      . 


.    ♦300 
.     151 

336 
178 


392 

310 
370 


Bradley,  "W.  rur.  dean  Arden,  dioc.  Wore. 
Buller,  W.  rur.  dean  Dorchester,  dioc.  Sarum. 
Byam,  R.  B.  chap.  Duke  of  Sussex. 
Cassan,  S.  H.  chap.  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
Daniel,  C.  chap.  Marq.  Sligo. 
Edgar,  E.  R.  chap.  Woodbridge  Union. 
Fawcett,  J.  G.  chap.  Rochford  Union. 


Anderton,  J.  late  of  Dimsdalc,  Staff., 

48. 
Baldwin,  G.  S.,  D.D.  at  Bath,  79. 
Bayley,  J.  late  fell.  Emm.  Camb.  53. 
Belce,  H.  P.  rec.  St.  Mary's  and  Trin. 

Guildford.     Pat.,  Lord  Clianc. 
Biddulph,   T.   T.   P.C,   St.    James's, 

Bristol,  75. 
Bissil,  W.  rec.  Whissendine,  Rutland, 

79.     Pat.,  Earl  Harborough. 
Blayney,  R.  inc.   of  chap,   of  Birch, 

Lancash.     Pat.,  J.  Dickenson,  Esq. 
Clarke,  A.  J.  rec.  Porlock,  Somerset, 

48.     Pat.,  Lord  Chanc. 


Garbett,  J.  rur.  dean  Arden,  dioo.  Wore. 
Howard,  G.  chap,  to  Upton  Union. 
Lane,  R.  C.  chap.  Marq.  of  Queensbury. 
Lee,  J.  P.  head  mast.  King  Ed-ward's  School, 

Birmingham. 
Litchfield,  F.  chap.  Earl  of  Clan■^villiam. 
Lowe,  R.  chap.  Vise,  Boyne. 


ClerSBtnen  ticccascU. 

Ellaby,  F.  min.  Percy  chapel,  48, 
Fayrer,  J.  vie.  St.  Tethe,  Cornwall. 
Geneste,  L.  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
Hippesley,  H.  at  Lamborne,  Berks. 
Homer,  W.  vie.  of  Wolfhamcote. 
Kitson,  J.  T.  at  Tor,  Devon,  32. 
Maul,  J.  preb.  Line,  rec.  Brisley,  and 

vie.   Gateley,    Norf.,   68.      Patron, 

Christ's,  Camb. 
Nixon,  T.  vie.  Great  Dalby,  Leic,  34. 

Pat.,  Sir  F.  Burdett. 
Palmer,  J.  F.  of  Edgbaston,  65. 
Pattrick,   C.  T.  of  Ackleton,   Salop, 

48. 

SanibcrsitB  BEntclligjnce. 
OXFORD. 


M'Cobb,  M.  chap,  to  Wareham  Union. 
Palmer,  F.  chap,  to  Alcester  Union. 
Sanderson,  T,  chap.  Wellingborough  Work- 
house. 
Scurr,  R.  AV.  chap.  Lord  Maskerry. 
Topham,  J.  chap.  Droitwich  Workhouse. 


Shattock,  X.  J.  at  Portishead,  Somer- 
set, So. 

Spragge,  F.  R.  late  vicar  of  Combe, 
St.  Nicholas,  Dorset. 

Stack,  Jos.  F.T.C.D. 

Taggart,  T.  cur.  of  Dundonald,  at 
Knocknagoney,  29. 

Turner,  T.  a  Beckett,  P.C.  Woottcn 
Underwood,  Bucks.,  87.  Pat.,  Duke 
of  Buckingham. 

Tyrrell,  G.  Clonard,  Kildare. 

Woodd,  C.  S.  at  Drayton  Beauchamp, 
32. 


ELECTIONS  APPOINTED. 

University  College,  Felloivship,  July  4. 

ELECTIONS,  &C. 

May  19.  —  Rev.  G.  Renaud,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  Wilson, 
M.A.,  fell,  of  C.  C.  C. 

2Qth. — Dr.  Ogle  and  Dr.  Daubeny,  appointed  examiners 
of  candidates  for  medical  degrees. 

P.  Butler  and  W.  B.  Tritton,  stud,  of  Ch.  Ch. 

June  2. — N.  Pocock,  M.  Mich.,  fell,  of  Queen's. 

CLASSICAL  HONOURS. — Examination,  Easter  Term. 

Class  /.—J.  D.  Collis,  Wore;  R.  Dukes,  Line;  C. 
Nevinson,  Wad. ;  G.  Rawlinson,  Trin. 

Class  II.— G.  R.  Brown,  Ch.  Ch. ;  G,  L.  Browne,  St. 
John's  ;  C.  Campbell,  Exet. ;  J.  Coley,  Ch.  Ch. ;  W.  L. 
Collins,  Jesus ;  H.  King,  Wad. ;  R.  Lloyd  and  A.  J.  Pigott, 
Mert. ;  T.  Shadforth,  Univ. ;  D.  W.  Turner,  iVIagd. 

Class  ///.— W.  H.  Benn,  Mert. :  G.  Blisset,  Ball.;  L. 
G.  Browne,  Exet. ;  S.  Buckland,  Ch.  Ch. ;  T.  Coldridge, 
Exet. ;  G.  H.  U.  Fagan,  Oriel ;  C.  Garbett  and  J.  Gregson, 
Brasen.;  R.  Hill,  Ball. ;  H.  Nelson,  St.  John's;  F.  Poyn- 
der  and  J.  W.  Prout,  Wad.;  C.  J.  Scratchley,  Brasen.; 
W.  Skirrow,  Univ. ;  J.  Slatter,  Line. ;  F.  Style,'St.  Jolm's  ; 
J.  Wallace,  Queen's;  J.  Wilkinson,  Mert.;  P.  Young, 
Exet. 

Class  IF.  —  J.  Baron,  A.  Brown,  Queen's  ;  C.  Carey, 
Oriel ;  J.  Carthew,  A.  A.  Cornish,  Exet. ;  W.  M.  Cosscr, 
Trin. ;  W.  Currer,  Ch.  Ch. ;  ^Y.  W.  Dickinson,  Brasen. ; 
H.  Downing,  Trin.  ;  W.  R.  Emeris,  Magd. ;  E.  E.  Est- 
court,  Exet. ;  J.  Fearon,  Queen's  ;  N.  Garland,  Ch.  Ch.  ; 
J.  E.  Harris,  Wore. ;  G.  Levy,  Queen's ;  E.  Marshall, 
C.  C.  C. ;  F.  P.  Morris,  Line. ;  R.  W.  M.  Nesfield,  Univ. ; 
J.  R.  Pretyman  and  J.  J.  Rogers,  Trin. ;  T.  E.  Rogers, 
C.  C.  C. ;  H.  W.  Sulivan,  Ball. ;  G.  Vance,  H.  Ward,  Exet. ; 
R.  Williams,  Jesus. 

MATHEMATICAL  HONOURS. — Easter  Term. 
Class  /.—Shadforth,  T.,  Univ. ;  Slatter,  J.,  Line. 


Class  //.—Browne,  G.  L.,  St.  John's  ;  Coley,  J.,  Ch.  Ch. ; 
Dart,  J.  H.,  Exet.;  Hall,  W.  R.,  Ball.;  Nelson,  H., 
St.  John's. 

Class  ///.—Brown,  G.  B.,  Buckland,  S.,  Ch.  Ch. 

Class  /r.— Brock,  T.,  Oriel ;  Green,  W.,  Wore. ;  Robin- 
son, R.,  Queen's. 

PRIZES,  1838. 

Latin  Verse. — "  Hannibal,  patriae  defensionem  suscep- 
turus,  ah  Italia  accitus" — F.  C.  Trower,  scholar  of  Balliol. 

English  Essay. — "  The  tests  of  national  prosperity  con- 
sidered."—  T.  H.  lladdan,  B.A.  fellow  of  Exeter. 

Latin  Essay.—''  An  recte  dicatur  caruisse  veteres  ea 
forma  concilii  publici  qufi  selecti  quidam  pro  universes 
statuuntur  ?" — Wm.  Dickinson,  S.C.L,  scholar  of  Trinity. 

Sir  Roger  Neicdigaie's  Prize — "  The  Exile  of  Saint 
Helena"— Jos.  H.  Dart,  B.A.  Exeter. 

In  a  convocation,  June  9,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
grant  the  clergy  of  Upper  Canada,  towards  the  formation 
of  a  diocesan  library,  copies  of  the  theological  works  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  languages,  printed  at  the 
university  press,  and  now  in  the  warehouse  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

In  a  convocation  holden  on  June  14,  the  nomination  ol 
C.  J.  Bishop,  Esq.  D.M.,  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  to  be  an  ex- 
aminer of  candidates  for  medical  degrees  this  term  was 
approved. 

June  11. — A.  Kensington,  B.A.  scholar  of  Trinity,  wat 
elected  probationary  fellow  of  that  college  ;  and  T.  H 
Chase,  Blount  scholar  of  Trinity,  Wm.  H.  Scott,  of  Oriel 
and  W.  Wayte,  were  elected  scholars;  and  Mr.  Bernarc 
(of  the  King's  school,  Sherborne,  Dorset)  was  norainatec 
i51ount  scholar  of  Trinity. 

14. — J.  B.  Ward  and'  H.  B.  Barry  were  elected  ex 
hibitioners  on  the  ^lichel  foundation  of  Queen's. 

15.  —  E.  Williams  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  college,  county  of  Hants. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


At  a  congregation,  May  10,  the  following  grace  passed 
the  senate  :  —  To  appoint  the  vice-chancellor,  the  master 
of  Jesus,  the  master  of  Christ's,  Professor  Peacock,  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  Mr.  Whewell  of  Trinity,  JNIr.  Hymers  of 
St.  John's,  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Peter-House,  Mr.  Philpott  of 
Catharine  Hall,  Mr.  Thurtell  of  Caius,  Mr.  Phillips  of 
Queen's,  Mr.  Steventon  of  Corpus,  and  Mr.  Mills  of  Pem- 
broke, a  syndicate,  to  consider  whether  any  and  what 
alterations  can  be  advantageously  made  in  the  present 
mode  of  examining  the  candidates  for  mathematical 
honours;  and  to  report  to  the  senate  before  the  division 
of  the  present  term. 

Tyr whites  Hebrew  Scholar ships.^On.  May  IS,  T.,  Coward, 
B.A.,  Queen's,  was  elected  a  scholar  of  the  first  class ; 


and  R.  A.  F.  Barrett,  B.A.  fell,  of  King's,  a  schol.  of  thi 
second  class,  on  the  above  foundation. 

William  Gurdon,  M.  A.,  barrister-at-law,  of  Downin;: 
College,  has  been  admitted  a  fellow  of  that  society,  on  tht 
nomination  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

Porson  Prize. — On  June  4,  the  Person  prize  (for  th< 
best  translation  of  a  passage  from  Shakspeare  into  Greel 
verse)  was  adjudged  to  Thomas  Evans,  of  St.  John' 
college.     Subject — Henry  V.  Act  4,  chorus,  beginning  — 

"  Now  entertain  conjecture  for  a  time." 
And  ending  — 

"  His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 
Thawing  cold  fear." 

The  chancellor's  gold  medal  for  the  best  English  peer 


was  on  the  same  day  adjudged  to  William  SpicerWood,  of 
St.  John's  college.     Subject — Luther. 

At  a  congregation,  June  11,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  Barnaby  lecturers  : — 

Mathematical. — Rev.  J.  Baldwin,  Christ's. 

PhUoaophical. — llev.  S.  Earnshaw,  St.  John's. 

DUBLIN 


Rhetoric. — Rev.  R.  Phelps,  Sidney. 

Logic. — Rev.  J.  \V.  L.  Ileaviside,  Sidney. 

At  the  same  congregation  the  following  graces  passed 
the  senate  : — To  confer  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  by  royal 
mandate,  on  Mr.  King,  president  of  Queen's. 


The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  fellows  of 
Trinity  college: — Messrs.  J.  Mallett,  R.  Dixon,  T.  Stack. 


Premiums  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  Lee,  G.  M'Dowall,  J. 

Moran,  W.  Atwill,  J.  Booth. 


DURHAM. 


EASTER  TERM,  1838. 

E.raminers  for  the  Degrees  of  M.A.  and  B.J. — Rev.  T.  C. 
Wbitby,  M.A.,  jun.  proctor;  John  Thomas,  B.C.L.  ;  Rev. 
T.  Legh  Claughton,  M.A.,  fell,  of  Trin.  College,  Oxford  ; 
Rev.  W.  Palmer,  M.A.,  fell,  of  Magd.  Coll.,  Oxford. 

?^r.A. —  CLASSICAL    AND    GENERAL    LITERATURE,    AND 
MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

Class  /.—Stoker,  H.,  B.A. 

Class  //.—Griffith,  H.  D.,  B.A. ;  Skinner,  J.,  B.A. 

Class  III. — Bennett,  W.  ;  Brown,  G.  ;  Mackey,  W. ; 
Robinson,  R.,  B.A. ;  Shields,  W.  T.  ;  Skene,  W. ;  Thomp- 
son, F.,  B.A. ;  Town,  R.  B.,  B.A. ;  Weightman,  W. 

FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.A. 

Class  F.— Blenkinsopp,  E. ;  Campbell,  L.  L. ;  Dalton,  T. 
Class  r/.— Elliot,  W.  H.  ;  Thompson,  M. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATION  IN  THEOLOGY. 

Examiners.  —  Rev.  H.  Jenkyns,  M.A.,  prof,  of  Greek; 
Rev.  T.  Chevallier,  B.D.,  prof,  of  mathematics ;  Rev.  E. 
Churton,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Cragke. 

Brown,  G. ;  Cundill,  J.,  B.A. ;  Evans,  H. ;  Garnett,  T., 
B.A.;  Gibson,  J.,  B.A. ;  Hick,  J.  W.,  B.A.;  Hills,  G., 
B.A. ;  Pratt,  R.  F.,  B.A. ;  Raymond,  J.  M.  St.  Clere,  B.A. ; 
Watson,  W.  T.,  B.A. 

At  a  convocation  holden  June  19  the  above  students, 
who  passed  the  final  examination  in  theology,  were  li- 


censed to  present  themselves  to  the  bishop  for  ordination. 
At  the  same  convocation  the  following  persons  were  ad- 
mitted ad  eundevi :  —  Rev.  1''.  Peacock,  M.A.,  St.  John's 
Coll.,  Cambridge  ;  Rev.  E.  Churton,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Ox- 
ford ;  Rev.  R.  Biscoc,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford.  And  the 
following  persons  were  admitted  ad  eundem  by  vote  of  the 
house  :— Rev.  T.  L.  Claughten,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Oxford  ; 
Rev.  W.  S.  Grey,  M.A.,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge; 
Rev.  C.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Line.  Coll.,  Oxford. 

The  following  students  in  arts,  who  had  kept  the  re- 
quisite number  of  terms  and  passed  the  necessary  exa- 
minations, were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A. : — M. 
Thompson,  W.  IL  Elliot,  L.  L.  Campbell,  Thomas  Dalton. 

At  the  same  convocation  the  following  persons  were 
nominated  by  the  wardens  and  approved  by  convocation 
for  their  respective  offices. 

To  be  examiners  at  the  first  and  second  public  examina- 
tions for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  1838: — Rev.  H.  Jenkyns, 
M.A.,  prof,  of  Greek;  Rev.  T.  W.  Peile,  M.A.,  sen.  proc. ; 
Rev.  E.  Peacock,  M.A. 

To  be  examiners  at  the  first  public  examination  for  civil 
engineers,  1838: — Rev.  T.  Chevalliei-,  B.D.,  prof,  of  math. ; 
W.  L.  Wharton,  M.A. ;  J.  F.  W.  Johnson,  M. A.,  Glasc. 
lect.  in  chemistry. 

The  Hebrew  prizes  have  been  adjudged  as  follows: — 

Senior  Class,  Evans.  A  second  prize  has  been  assigned 
to  J.  Gibson,  B.A. 

Junior  Class.  Bennett. 


iPromtJiugg  of  ^octtticiS. 


SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  1st  of  May,  1838,  the  Rev.  Dr.  D'Oyly  being  in  the 
chair,  the  names  of  members  proposed  by  the  standing 
committee  to  form  the  tract  committee  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing were  read  to  the  board;  this  list  having  been  sub- 
mitted at  the  last  general  meeting : — Rev.  R.  G.  Baker, 
Rev.  Thomas  Bowdler,  Rev.  Dr.  D'Oyly,  Rev.  Dr.  Dealtry, 
Rev.  John  Lonsdale,  Rev.  J.  Endell  Tyler,  Rev.  J.  G. 
Ward.     These  gentlemen  were  thereupon  elected. 

The  following  rejjort  from  the  standing  committee  was 
taken  into  consideration  : — "  The  standing  committee  beg 
to  report  to  the  board,  that,  having  attentively  considered 
the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  present  constitution  of 
the  tract  committee,  and  of  the  mode  of  admitting  books 
and  tracts  on  the  society's  catalogue,  they  are  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  in  future  the  standing  committee,  in  mak- 
ing their  annual  recommendation  to  the  board  of  members 
proper  to  form  the  tract  committee  for  the  year  ensuing, 
should  not  be  restricted  to  the  selection  of  members  of 
their  own  body; — that  the  ballot  for  the  admission  of  books 
and  tracts  should  be  abolished ; — and  that  the  tract  com- 
mittee should  be  empowered,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
episcopal  referees,  to  place  books  and  tracts  on  the  society's 
catalogue.  The  standing  committee  therefore  beg  to  re- 
commend to  the  board,  that  instead  of  the  25th  and  2()th 
rules  of  the  society,  the  following  rules  be  adopted : — 
1.  That  every  book  or  paper  so  recommended  be  referred 
to  a  tract  committee,  appointed  annually  by  the  board, 
consisting  of  seven  members  of  the  society,  2.  That  the 
standing  committee  shall  propose  to  the  board,  at  the 
general  meeting  in  April,  a  list  of  seven  members  of  the 
society,  to  form  the  tract  committee  for  the  year  ensuing: 
that  at  that  meeting  any  member  be  at  liberty  to  propose 
another  list  of  seven  members  of  the  society,  instead  of 
that  proposed  by  the  standing  committee;  and  that  the 


election  of  the  tract  committee  take  place  at  the  general 
meeting  in  May.  3.  That  his  grace  the  president  have 
the  power  to  appoint  a  committee  of  reference  for  books 
and  tracts,  consisting  of  five  of  the  bishops.  4.  That  the 
tract  committee  be  empowered  to  place  upon  the  society's 
catalogue  any  book  or  tract  which  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved by  them,  and  shall  afterwards  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  episcopal  referees.  5.  That  all  subjects  of 
doubt  or  difficulty  arising  in  the  tract  committee  be  re- 
ferred to  the  episcopal  referees,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final.  The  standing  committee  also  recommend  that  the 
27th  and  28th  rules  be  placed  immediately  after  the  23d  ; 
and  that  these,  and  all  the  subsequent  rules,  be  numbered 
accordingly." 

This  report  was  adopted  by  the  board,  there  being  a 
majority  of  145  in  favour  of  it. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  Bibles,  Common  Prayer- 
books,  tracts,  &c,,  issued  by  the  society  since  the  audit  in 
April  1837:— Bibles,  95,G49;  Testaments,  87,49();  Com- 
mon Prayer-books,  191,723;  Psalters,  10,G09;  bound 
books,  145,479;  tracts,  2,222,(J52  :— total,  2,753,608. 

A  petition  was  read  from  the  clergymen  and  wardens  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chapel,  Portsoy,  Banffshire,  the 
establishment  of  which  took  place  soon  after  the  year  1G8S. 
It  is  stated  that  the  original  chapel,  having  survived  the 
troubles  of  1715,  was  burned  down  by  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's army  in  174G;  that  subsequently  the  congre- 
gation met  in  a  private  house,  until  1792,  when  they  were 
once  more  enabled  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  attending  a 
regular  place  of  worshi]) ;  and  that  the  building  then 
erected  is  found  quite  insufiicienc  for  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  now  engaged  in  raising  funds  for  a 
new  and  connnodious  chapel.  The  congregation  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  the  humbler  classes.  The  petition, 
requesting  aid  from  the  society,  is  signed  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Cooper,  minister  of  the  chapel,  and  by  five 


churchwardens.  A  recommendation  of  this  object  was  for- 
warded by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner,  bishop  of  Aberdeen. 
The  board  granted  100?.  towards  the  building. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Rev.  R.  Martin,  minister 
of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Chapel,  Greenock,  requesting  the 
society's  assistance  towards  building  a  school-room  for 
eighty  children,  chiefly  English  and  Irisli.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  whole  cost  would  not  exceed  100/. ;  of  which,  50/. 
would  probably  be  advanced  by  the  educational  board. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Russell, 
recommending  this  application  ;  and  suggesting,  that  if 
the  society  would  grant  from  251.  to  30/.,  no  further  diffi- 
culty would  exist  as  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
sum  of  30/.  was  granted  for  this  purpose. 

An  application  was  made  by  Archdeacon  Hutchins,  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  for  some  assistance  from  the  society 
towards  the  establishment  of  lending  libraries  in  that 
colony.  The  archdeacon  sends  an  order  for  books  to  the 
amount  of  40/.  at  his  own  cost ;  and,  the  present  appearing 
to  him  a  favourable  opportunity  for  making  an  useful 
impression  upon  the  people,  he  further  requests  a  gratui- 
tous grant  of  books  from  the  board.  The  sum  of  40/.  was 
granted  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  legacies  were  announced: — The  Rev. 
James  Henville,  late  of  the  parish  of  Wimmering,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  fellow  of  New  Coll.,  Oxford,  100/. ; 
Miss  Maria  Calvert,  late  of  Twickenham,  19/.  19^. 

147  new  members  were  admitted. 

INCORrORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  ENLARGE- 
MENT, BUILDING,  AND  REPAIRING  OF  CHURCHES  AND 
CHAPELS. 

Mat/  28. — A  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Martin's  Place  ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  chair.  Amongst 
those  present,  we  observed  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Bangor,  Ripon,  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  Hereford. 
At  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock  his  grace  took  the  chair. 
The  secretary  then  read  the  report,  which  was  a  very 
long  one,  and  detailed  a  most  pleasing  history  of  its  suc- 
cess. It  appeared  by  it  that  the  association  commenced 
twenty  years  ago,  and  since  that  period  they  have  ex- 
pended nearly  300,000/.  It  concluded  with  the  most 
pleasing  details.  The  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  moving  the 
first  resolution,  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  report  which  had  been  read.  It  must  be  pleasing  to 
those  who  are  anxious  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  to  witness  tlie  success  of  the  association.  The  rev. 
prelate  congratulated  the  meeting  on  her  Majesty  having 
become  the  patroness  of  the  association,  in  imitation  of 
the  example  set  her  by  her  predecessors :  he  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  report  be  printed  and  circulated.  The 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Benson, 
master  of  the  Temple,  then  moved  the  second  resolution, 
which  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  his  care  and  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  society.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford  seconded  the 
resolution.  The  archbishop,  in  returning  thanks,  said 
that  he  was  much  gratified  at  the  resoluti«n,  but  he  did 
not  feel  that  he  was  entitled  to  it.  He  had  to  thank  Pro- 
vidence for  placing  him  in  that  position  where  he  could 
assist  the  cause  of  religion,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  do. 


The  report,  it  was  true,  was  a  most  flattering  one,  yet  he 
had  to  regret  the  state  to  which  their  funds  were  reduced ; 
at  the  same  time  he  did  not  regret  the  expenditure,  as  it 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  so  many  thousands  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  means  of  salvation  and  their  Redeemer. 
His  grace  concluded  by  calling  on  the  meeting  to  use  their 
exertions,  not  only  to  make  their  friends  subscribe,  but  to 
subscribe  themselves,  as,  unless  they  did  so,  they  would 
receive  no  funds  for  one  year,  until  her  Majesty  would 
graciously  grant  her  royal  letter.  Thanks  were  then  given 
to  the  president  and  vice-president  and  other  officials  of 
the  association.  A  ballot  then  commenced  for  the  election 
of  a  committee  for  the  year. 

SOCIETYFORPROMOTING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CURATES  IN  POPULOUS  PLACES. 

The  following  grants  have  been  procured  for  the  diocese 
of  Ripon  :—Hunslet,  80/.;  Holbeck,  80/.;  Wortley,  80/. ; 
Dewsbury,  70/.  ;  Heptonstall,  80/.  ;  Longwood,  80/.  ; 
Stanley,  80/. ;  Whitkirk,  80/. ;  Bradford,  80/. ;  Bradford, 
Christ  Church,  70/. ;  Huddersfield,  St.  Paul's,  80/. ;  Dacre, 
651. :  total,  9951. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION   OF  CRUELTY   TO  ANIMALS. 

The  members  and  supporters  of  this  excellent  institu- 
tion held  their  twelfth  anniversary  meeting  on  May  23, 
at  Exeter  Hall.  The  attendance  was  very  numerous; 
there  were  many  ladies  present.  The  Earl  of  Caernarvon, 
the  president,  took  the  chair.  Mr.  Maymott,  the  hon. 
secretary,  proceeded  to  read  the  report  for  the  past  year. 
Having  announced  the  great  importance  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Queen,  the  report  stated  that  the  late  ]Mrs.  J. 
Knowles,  and  Mr.  Gough,  of  Brighton,  had  bequeathed 
100/.  each  to  the  society.  The  latter  had  also  left  2,000/. 
to  be  distributed  amongst  twenty  institutions,  of  which 
the  present  was  one.  Mr.  Thomas  Watkins,  late  of  High 
Holborn,  had  bequeathed  150/.  IMrs.  Gibson  had  be- 
queathed several  hundred  pounds  for  the  preaching  of 
sermons  against  cruelty  in  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Dumfries, 
Dundee,  and  Edinburgh.  On  the  15th  July,  1837,  an  act 
was  passed  for  extending  to  Ireland  the  5th  and  (hh 
William  IV.,  cap.  59,  against  cruelty  to  animals.  The 
society  had  prosecuted  to  conviction  270  persons  for 
committing  cruelty.  The  number  in  the  preceding  year 
was  118.  The  comparison  shewed  an  increase  of  energy. 
They  had  received  most  valuable  aid  from  the  police  force, 
and  had  rewarded  254  police  constables,  and  twenty-four 
private  individuals.  Most  of  the  convictions  had  been  for 
cruelty  to  dogs.  They  had  distributed  100,000  tracts.  A 
gentleman  in  Yorkshire  had  given  100/.  for  the  best  essay 
against  cruelty.  Thirty-four  competitors  had  wTitten  for 
this,  and  the  successful  essayist  would  be  declared  next 
September.  A  lady  (Mrs.  Sutton)  had  given  funds  for 
two  annual  prizes  of  51.  and  21.  for  the  best  essays  against 
cruelty,  to  the  scholars  of  the  Charter  House.  To  this 
the  society  had  added  medals.  The  successful  scholars 
would  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
report  concluded  by  appealing  to  the  renewed  and  in- 
creased support  of  the  public.  After  the  adoption  oi 
which  the  meeting  sepai-ated. 


IBioctiSan  finttllistnce :  iEiifllautJ  autJ  j[rtlaittr. 


BATH  AND  WELLS. 

Diocesan  Church-Building  Association. — On  Sunday,  the 
27  th  of  May,  the  sum  of  68/.  18^.  Qd.  was  collected  at  the 
Octagon  Chapel,  Bath,  in  aid  of  this  association,  after 
sermons  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Pinder.  At  Margaret's  and  All- 
Saints'  Chapels,  also,  the  united  collection  amounted  to 
108/.  5s.  9d.  after  sermons  by  the  same  preacher;  so  that 
his  exertions  have  produced  altogether  a  sum  exceeding 
177/. 

New  Church  at  Clevedon.— On  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  May, 
the  foundation-stone  of  this  edifice  was  laid  by  Lady 
Elton.  The  Rev.  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  who  is  in  his  84th 
year,  addressed  the  assembly  on  the  occasion.  Several 
collects  of  the  Church  were  used,  with  appropriate  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  after  which  a  brass  plate  was  laid 
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down,  inscribed  as  follows : — "  The  corner-stone 
church,  dedicated  to  Christ,  was  laid  by  Lady  Elton  or 
the  29th  of  May,  1838,  in  the  first  year  of  our  gracious 
Queen  Victoria,  which  church  was  endowed  with  1,000/ 
by  George  Braikenridge,  Esq.  of  Brislington.  Rev.  xxii 
13.  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  tht 
end,  the  first  and  the  last."  The  foundation-stone  was 
then  laid,  the  100th  Psalm  sung,  and  a  second  and  con- 
cluding address,  of  an  affecting  nature,  was  made  by  thf 
venerable  Sir  Abraham  Elton. 

Church  Pastoral- Aid  Society. — A  public  meeting  was  helc 
at  Taunton,  on   Thursday,  the  12th  of  June,  to  form  ai 
association  in  connexion  with  the  society.     The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Horatio  Moule,  the  secretary  . 
who  explained  the  objects  and  mode  of  proceeding  of  th< 
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society.  The  society  never  employs  either  the  curate  or 
the  visitor,  but  merely  supplies  the  incumbent,  at  his 
request,  with  the  means  of  paying  their  salaries ;  and 
every  person  so  employed  is  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  parochial  clergyman.  In  this  way  aid  has  been 
already  furnished  by  the  society  to  132  parochial  minis- 
ters, who  are  thereby  enabled  to  employ  117  curates  and 
22  Scripture  readers. — Taunton  Courier. 

CANTERBURY. 

Peculiar  of  Ilarrotv. —  It  is  intended  to  erect  a  chapel  at 
Harrow  for  the  accommodation  of  those  connected  with 
the  school. 

The  governors  of  the  school  have  sanctioned  this  design ; 
it  has  also  been  approved  by  the  visitors,  the  diocesan, 
and  by  the  vicar  of  the  parish.  Of  the  two  late  head- 
masters, one,  the  Bishop  of  llipon,  has  contributed  300/. 
towards  carrying  it  into  effect ;  the  other,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Butler,  has  given  the  site. 

The  due  performance  of  divine  service  in  the  proposed 
chapel  will  be  provided  for  by  the  masters  of  Harrow. 
The  school  itself  possesses  no  funds  whatever  for  accom- 
plishing this  work ;  but  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  a 
building  will  be  erected,  in  a  handsome  and  appropriate 
style,  by  the  generous  aid  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
such  an  object,  and  in  the  welfare  of  Harrow  School. 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  stone  will  be  laid  July  4, 
being  the  second  speech-day. 


Tithe  Question. — The  clergy  of  this  diocese,  at  a  late 
meeting  in  Cashel,  the  Very  Rev.  R.  F.  Lawrence,  nephew 
of  his  grace  the  archbishop,  chairman,  adopted  petitions 
to  parliament  for  a  final  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
tithe  question.  The  petitioners  suggest  whether  the 
arrears  of  tithe  composition  due  to  the  clergy  for  the  last 
four  years  may  not  be  included  in  this  arrangement,  to 
prevent  litigation  and  possibly  worse  consequences  ;  and 
they  conceive  that  the  forbearance  so  generally  evinced  by 
the  clergy  of  Ireland,  under  their  pecuniary  suffering, 
entitles  them  to  this  consideration  from  the  legislature. 

CHESTER. 

Consecration  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Wilton. — On  Sunday 
morning,  the  10th  of  June,  this  church  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  church  has  been  raised 
by  private  subscription,  and  endowed  by  Joseph  Fielder, 
Esq.  of  Wilton  House. 

Confirmation  at  Blackburn. — On  Sunday  afternoon  (10th 
of  June)  about  500  persons  were  confirmed  by  the  bishop, 
who  delivered  a  plain  but  most  impressive  address.  The 
confirmation  was  resumed  on  Monday  ;  and  when  it  was 
concluded  the  bishop  held  a  visitation,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Hoapey.  His  lord- 
ship then  delivered  his  charge  to  about  eighty  clergy  of  the 
deanery. — Blackburn  Standard. 

Society  for  Building  Chapels  in  Rural  Districts, — This 
society  was  only  established  in  1836.  Since  that  period 
our  esteemed  diocesan,  the  Rev.  Chanc.  Raikes,  and  num- 
bers of  the  clergy,  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  exer- 
tions to  promote  its  prosperity ;  and  to  prove  how  well 
they  have  succeeded,  we  need  only  state,  that  they  have 
already  assisted  in  erecting  eleven  new  places  of  worship, 
which  will  supply  2,910  sittings,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  are  free  and  unappropriated.  The  society,  in 
accomplisliing  this,  has  made  grants  amounting  to  1,200/., 
being  one-fourth  of  the  total  outlay  on  each  building  ;  and 
also  provided  (as  far  as  the  subscriptions  were  available) 
for  the  necessary  maintenance  of  curates  in  the  newly- 
appointed  districts. — Chester  Paper. 

Manchester. — The  Rev.  H.  Raikes,  M.A.,  the  chancellor 
of  the  diocese,  held  his  annual  visitation  to  the  church- 
wardens of  this  parish,  at  the  collegiate  church.  May  12th. 
After  the  newly- appointed  functionaries  had  signed  the 
customary  declaration,  he  delivered  a  very  impressive 
charge,  in  the  course  of  which  he  explained  the  duty  of 
the  wardens  to  see  that  the  fabric  of  their  respective 
•churches  was  sustained  in  proper  repair,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  lay  a  rate  of  sufficient  amount,  then  get  it  passed, 
collect  it  at  their  leisure,  and  be  careful  to  apply  it  only 


to  the  objects  to  which  it  was  by  law  assigned.  He  en- 
tered at  some  length  into  a  defence  of  Church  property, 
and  contended  that  the  title  to  that  property  could  not  be 
interfered  with  except  with  danger  to  the  title  of  all  the 
landed  property  in  tbe  kingdom.  He  also  touched  upon 
the  Registration  Act,  which  he  stated  to  be  calculated  only 
to  separate  the  people  from  the  clergy,  and  estrange  the 
clergy  from  the  people.  He  exhorted  the  wardens  to  be 
careful  in  keeping  good  registries,  as  in  the  event  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Registration  Act,  which  he  expected  to  occur 
at  no  distant  period,  there  would  then  be  no  interregnum 
in  the  church  registers.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Sabbath  would  be  properly  observed  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  that  the  Sabbath-day  Observance  Bill  would 
pass  into  a  law. — Manchester  Courier. 

Wigan. — June  7th,  the  bishop  consecrated  the  church 
lately  erected  at  Downall-green,  and  also  the  churchyard, 
in  the  presence  of  the  neighbourhood,  including  the  Rev, 
J.  J.  Hornby,  rector  of  Winwick,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Gun- 
ning, rector  of  Wigan,  and  a  crowded  congregation  of 
respectable  persons. 

CORK. 

Confirmation. — May  24.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork  con- 
firmed 549  children  at  Christ  Church,  in  that  city,  after 
the  usual  examination  and  admonitory  lecture. 


Meeting  of  Clergy. — A   meeting   of  the   clergy   of  the 
archdeaconry,  and  of  the  officialty  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Durham,  was  held  May  22d,  in  Bishop  Cosin's  library, 
Durham,  to  consider  the  bills  affecting  the  established 
Church   already   before    parliament,   or   proposed   to  be 
brought  in  during  the  present  session.     Notwithstanding 
the  boisterous  state  of  the  weather,  there  was  a  consider- 
able attendance  of  clergymen  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.     Archd.  Thorp,  who  was  in  the  chair,  explained 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  considered  at  length  the 
provisions  of  the  bills  which  he  found  to  be  objectionable. 
There   were,  he   observed,   two   bills   before  parliament 
affecting  the  interest  of  the  Church ;  the  first  related  to 
residence  and  pluralities,  and  the  second  was  founded  on 
the  fourth  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.     To 
the  provisions  of  the  first,  as  far  as  they  went  to  abolish 
pluralities  and  enforce  residence,  he  had  no  objections  to 
offer;  but  as  regards  the  power  given  by  certain  clauses  to 
the  commissioners  to  alter  parochial  boundaries,  and  sepa- 
rate chapelries,  he  had  strong  objections.     He  also  ob- 
jected to  the  limitations  proposed  to  be  put  on  the  autho- 
rity of  bishops  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their  episcopal 
authority ;  and  on  incumbents  in  the  nomination  of  their 
own  curates.     The  Cathedral  Bill,  he  observed,  proposed 
to  reduce  the  chapters  to  a  dean  and  four  canons,  assisted 
by  minor  canons,  not  exceeding  six,  having  other  duties 
to  perform.     This  would,  he  maintained,  materially  inter- 
fere with  cathedral  services,  and  diminish  their  importance 
and  usefulness.     The  Church  wovdd,  by  the  operation  of 
the  commission,  if  unchecked,  dwindle  into  a  mere  tool  of 
the  state,  and  be  rendered  utterly  inefficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religious  instruction.     After  some  further  general 
remarks,  he  concluded  by  reading  petitions  embodying  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  on  the  subject. 
The  Rev.  G.  Townsend  concluded  his  speech  by  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  petitions  as  expressive  of  the  opinions 
of  the  meeting.     This  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Grant.     Some  discussion  then  took  place,  in  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Carr,  of  South  Shields,  Rev.  J.  Brown,  Rev.  J. 
Armstrong,  and  other  rev.  gentlemen,  took  part.     The 
Rev.  Dr.  Gilly  thought  the  object  the  petitioners  had  in 
view  was  more  likely  to  be  attained  by  being  moderate  in 
their  demands,  and  less  pointed  in  the  declaration  of  their 
opinions.     He  therefore  read  another  petition,  differently 
worded,  but  in  purport  similar  to  that  submitted  by  the 
archdeacon.     The  motion  for  its  adoption  was  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Gisborne ;  and  a  long  discussion  followed, 
and  ultimately  a  division,  when  the  first  petitions  were 
adopted  almost  unanimously.    The  business  of  the  meeting 
having  been  disposed  of,  the  company  separated. — Sun- 
derland Beacon. 

A  very  neat  oratory  was  recently  erected  at  Harton, 
for  which,  we  understand,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place 


and  the  adjoining  villages  are  indebted  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Rev.  William  Coward,  incumbent  of  Westoe  Chapel. 
The  rev.  gentleman  has,  since  it  was  opened  for  divine 
service,  much  to  his  ci-edit,  gratuitously  officiated  in  it; 
and  we  are  happy  to  hear  that  a  subscription  is  now  rais- 
ing to  enable  him  to  keep  an  assistant,  and  to  give  a 
morning  service  at  Harton,  which  his  own  engagements  at 
Westoe  Chapel,  morning  and  evening,  have  liitherto  pre- 
vented him  from  doing.  The  new  church,  at  the  west- 
end  of  South  Shields,  chiefly  built  and  altogether  endowed 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  to  whom  the  patronage 
belongs,  is,  we  learn,  in  a  flourishing  condition.  These 
are  pleasing  indications  of  the  spread  of  right  principles. 

LINCOLN. 

On  Whitsunday  the  parish  church  of  Cumberworth,  near 
Alford,  was  re-opened  for  divine  service.  It  has  been  re- 
built in  the  decorated  style  of  Edward  II.,  and  the  cupola 
and  spire  after  those  of  Sinzig  on  the  llhine ;  they  rise 
gracefully,  and  form  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  expense  of  rebuilding  the  sacred  edifice 
has  been  defrayed  almost  entirely  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lodge, 
the  incumbent,  the  librarian  of  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge; 
and  his  parishioners,  in  humble  imitation  of  his  munifi- 
cence, have  cheerfully  subscribed  to  purchase  a  handsome 
chandelier.  On  the  present  occasion,  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  adjacent  villages  came  to  witness  the  inte- 
resting ceremony ;  the  church  was  completely  filled,  and 
many  for  want  of  room  were  compelled  to  remain  without. 
The  Rev.  J.  Lodge  preached  from  1  Kings,  viii.  27,  28, 
G5,  66. 

St.  Nicholas,  Newport. — At  a  public  meeting  at  the  Na- 
tional School,  Lincoln,  pursuant  to  a  notice  issued  by  the 
dean,  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  adopted  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newport,  about 
1500/.  was  subscribed  by  the  gentry  and  clergy  present. 

LICHFIELD. 

WolverhampLon.  —  The  Rev,  W.  Birkett,  M.A.,  pre- 
bendary of  Hatherton,  and  ofiicial  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  Wolverhampton,  held  his  annual 
visitation  on  Thursday  last. — Stafford  Advertiser. 

Netv  Church  at  Whitgreave. —  This  church,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary,  Staftbrd,  but  distant  three  miles  and  a  half  from 
that  town,  was  opened  for  divine  worship  on  Tuesday, 
May  loth.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Coldvvell,  M.A.,  rector,  reatl 
from  the  altar  the  license  of  the  chapel  by  the  Bishop. 
Prayers  were  then  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  Norman,  the  minister 
of  the  chapel ;  and  the  rector  preached  from  Luke,  vii.  22  : 
*'  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached."  In  the  course  of 
his  sermon  the  rector  gave  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  blessings,  and  shewed  the  peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  to  promulgate  that  Gospel, 
especially  among  the  poor  ;  thereby  entitling  itself  pre- 
eminently to  the  designation  of  the  "  poor  man's  church." 
The  sum  of  ool.  7s.  9d.  was  collected. — Ibid. 

Visitation  at  Walsall. — The  Ven.  Archdn.  Ilodson  held 
his  visitation  on  Monday,  May  28.  In  his  charge  he 
described  the  state  of  many  of  the  churches  in  the  arch- 
deaconry as  much  improved :  be  noticed  the  want  of 
church-room  at  Wcstbromwich,  Wednesbury,  Darleston, 
and  Sedgley. 

Visitation  at  Stafford. — The  Archdeacon  of  Stafford  held 
his  visitation  at  St.  Mary's,  Stafford,  on  Tuesday,  May  29. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  JNIr.  Bourne,  of 
H il ders to n e . — Staffoi'dsh ire  Examin cr. 

iiiroN. 
Stanningley. — On  May  21,  a  meeting  of  those  favourable 
to  the  erection  of  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Stanningley,  in  the 
parish  of  Leeds,  took  place  at  Stanningley,  to  carry  that 
object  into  effect.  A  very  neat  design  for  a  chapel  in  the 
Norman  style  of  architecture,  by  Mr.  H.  Rogerson  of 
Bramley,  with  the  necessary  sections  and  working  plans, 
was  exhibited  in  the  room,  and  appeared  to  elicit  general 
approbation.  The  probable  cost  of  such  an  erection  would 
be  from  1200/.  to  1100/.  The  vicar  of  Leeds  was  called  to 
the  chair;  and  several  gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting, 
enforcing  the  object  contemplated  by  it.  About  370/.  were 
subscribed  in  the  room. 


A  chapel  of  ease  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  populous 
parish  of  Mirfield,  towards  which  we  are  informed  that 
the  sum  of  828/.  has  been  raised  by  subscription  in  the 
parish  and  immediate  neighbourhood,  which,  with  a  grant 
of  700/.  from  her  ?ylajesty's  commissioners,  and  one  of 
2-50/.  from  the  Incorporated  Society,  completes  the  amount 
of  estimate.  The  site,  comprising  half  an  acre  of  valuable 
j  land  in  a  most  delightful  situation,  is  given  by  B.  Wilson, 
i    Esq.  of  Bank  House,  Mirfield. — Leeds  Intelligencer. 

I        Holme  Bridge,  Almondbury. — May  25th  was  the  day  fixed 
I    for  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  St.  David's  Church 
I    in  the  above  parish.     Divine  service  commenced  at  half- 
I    past  ten  in  Holmfirth  Church.     The  Rev.  L.  Jones,  vicar 
I    of  Almondbury,  preached  from  Lev.  xix.  .30,  "  Reverence 
I    my  sanctuary."     Immediately   after  the   service   in   the 
'    church,  a  very  large  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of 
:    the  clergy,  gentry,  officers  of  the  district,  Sunday-school 
,    teachers,  and  children,  together  with  several  societies,  &c., 
I    and  proceeded  along  the  beautiful  vale  of  Holme  towards 
j    the  site  of  the  intended  edifice.    The  stone  was  laid  in  the 
i    customary  manner  by  the  Rev.  L.  Jones ;  and  the  follow- 
1    ing  was  the  inscription  on  the  plate  :    "  This  foundation- 
stone  of  St.  David's  Church,  built  by  subscription,  that  the 
inhabitants  within  the  graveship  of  Holme  may  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  public  worship  of  almighty  God 
according  to  the  scriptural  forms  of  the  Protestant  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  now  by  law  established, 
was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Jones,  vicar  of  Almondbury, 
on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1838,  being  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. — Wm.  Leak,  John 
Roebuck,  George  Hinchliffe,    churchwardens   of  Holme, 
Austonley,  and  Cartworth." — Leeds  Intelligencer. 

Visitation. — The  lord  bishop  will  hold  his  primary  visita- 
tion and  confirm  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 


Visitation. — The  archdeacon  of  Dorset  commenced  his 
annual  visitation  at  Blandford,  May  31.  The  visitation 
at  Dorchester  was  holden  on  Tuesday  at  the  church  of  St. 
Peter's,  when  there  was  a  very  numerous  attendance  of 
clergy.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  R.  Smith, 
rector  of  West  Stafford,  from  Rom.  i.  1.  The  archdeacon,  in 
the  course  of  his  charge,  went  into  an  historical  survey  of 
the  different  assemblages  of  the  clergy  that  had  been  held 
from  time  to  time  in  this  country,  their  constitution,  au- 
thority, and  jurisdiction.  These  bodies  were  the  diocesan 
synods,  the  provincial  councils,  the  parliamentary  convo- 
cation, and  the  provincial  convocation.  He  desired  that 
the  clergy  v.'ould  seriously  consider  whether  it  was  not 
their  bounden  duty  to  make  some  efforts  to  restore  some 
one  of  the  ecclesiastical  assemblages  he  had  described. 
The  archdeacon  of  Dorset  has  brought  forward  at  his  visi- 
tations, which  are  now  in  progress,  two  petitions :  one  ad- 
dressed to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  authorily  be  restored 
to  the  Church  to  deliberate  upon  all  matters  touching  its 
welfare  in  a  lawfully  constituted  assembly,  whether  con- 
vocation or  diocesan  synods.  The  other  petition  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  praying  that  the 
bill  now  before  the  Commons,  founded  upon  the  fourth 
report  of  the  Church  commissioners  (with  certain  modifi- 
cations) may  not  pass  into  law ;  but  that  the  cathedrals 
I  may  be  maintained  in  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  and 
j  that  their  funds  may  not  be  diverted  to  purposes,  however 
good  and  excellent  in  themselves,  yet  foreign  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founders.  The  petition  likewise  prays  that 
no  commission,  constituted  like  the  present,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  act  for  the  Church,  throwing  as  it 
does  the  whole  Church  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  minister 
of  the  day. 

SODOR  AND  MAN. 

Clerical  Revenue. — The  Tithe-bill  was  this  day  (May  2) 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Keys,  and  finally  arranged, 
after  some  discussion,  as  follows :  the  composition  for  the 
Church,  independent  of  the  government  tithe,  to  be  5000/. ; 
of  which  the  bishop  is  to  receive  1504/.;  the  archdeacon 
800/.,  100/.  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  his  chapel  of  ease, 
when  finished  (which  last  we  believe  is  a  proposition  of  his 
own) :  the  rectors  of  Ballaugh  and  Bride  300/.  each;  and 
the  minor  livings  to  be  raised  to  HO/.     Tlve  Impropriate 


I'und  is  to  bo  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  parochial 
schools.  The  government  proposed  to  commute  its  share 
for  550/. 

TUAM. 

Achill  Mission. — On  Sunday,  May  20,  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  conlirmed  twenty-eight  children  at 
tiie  Protestant  missionary  settlement  in  the  island  of 
Achill.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  nineteen  oftlicse 
are  the  children  of  once  Roman  Catholic  parents.  Pre- 
vious to  tlie  confirmation,  the  children  of  the  Sunday- 
school  were  examined  in  the  presence  of  his  grace,  who 
expressed  himself  highly  gratified  at  their  superior  an- 
swering. There  v/ere  ninety- four  children  present,  of 
whom  eighty-three  were  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic 
))arents.  If  there  were  no  other  proof  of  tlie  success  of 
the  Achill  mission,  the  fact  of  above  100  children  being 
under  a  Protestant  education  is  an  inconteslable  one. — 
Mayo  Constihition. 

Visitation. — The  archbishop  held  his  triennial  visitation 
in  the  cathedral  of  Tuam,  May  21-.  The  sermon  was 
])reached  by  the  Rev.  P.  Pounden,  rector  of  Westport. 
The  archbishop's  charge  was  particularly  impressive.  lie 
dwelt  much  on  the  evil  of  the  national  system  of  education, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  publicly  denying  tlie  calumny 
concerning  his  supposed  interference  with  the  judgment 
of  his  clergy  in  procuring  their  luiwilling  reprobation  of 
that  iniquitous  scheme.  His  grace  stated,  that  in  his  four 
extensive  dioceses  there  were  but  three  clergymen  whom 
he  could  have  suspected  of  forming  so  unhallowed  a  sys- 
tem, and  with  them,  as  one  bound  to  admonish,  counsel, 
and  direct,  he  did  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  remonstrate  on 
the  course  which  they  felt  it  proper  to  pursue. — Irish 
Paper. 

WINCHESTER. 

On  June  Gth  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Castle 
Hotel,  Richmond,  in  aid  of  the  objects  of  the  Church- 
Building  Society  for  the  Diocese  of  Winchester.  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  graciously  condescended  to  take 
the  chair  ;  and  gratified  the  meeting  by  the  interest  which 
he  expressed  in  the  cause  that  the  meeting  was  assem- 
bled to  promote.  The  business  was  opened  with  prayer. 
Letters  vvere  read  from  Viscount  Sidmouth,  Capt.  Al- 
sager,  M.P.  for  East  Surrey,  the  Hon.  and  Ptev.  Gerard  Noel, 
and  Rev.  Charles  Delafosse,  expressing  regret  at  their 
unavoidable  absence.  The  lord  bishop  favoured  the  meet- 
ing with  details  that  proved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
progress  of  the  society;  and  in  the  addresses  of  the  hon. 
member  Mr.  Kemble,  and  other  speakers,  much  was  said 
to  encourage  those  embarked  in  the  cause  to  persevere  in 
their  exertions,  until  church-accommodation  shall  be 
provided,  especially  for  those  who  have  no  means  of  pro- 
curing it  for  themselves,  in  every  district  of  the  diocese 
now  destitute  of  that  advantage.  The  following  are  the 
resolutions  that  were  passed  on  the  occasion  : 

1st.  That  this  meeting  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  providing  for  the  increasing  population  of 
the  country  the  means  of  uniting  in  the  public  worship  of 
Almighty  God  within  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Moved  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  seconded 
by  Henry  Kemble,  Esq.,  M.P. 

2d.  That  this  meeting  has  heard  with  high  gratification, 
and  thankfulness  to  God,  the  account  of  the  success  that 
has  hitherto  attended  the  progress  of  this  society.  Moved 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Tritton,  rural  dean  ;  seconded  by 
Capt.  Roberts,  R.N. 

3d.  The  present  meeting  pledges  itself  to  advance  the 
general  objects  of  the  society,  and  more  particularly  in 
Richmond  and  its  vicinity  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  returns 
thanks  to  those  friends  in  this  neighbourhood  who  have 
already  promoted  its  interests,  and  earnestly  requests 
them  to  continue  their  exertions.  Moved  by  Dr.  Biber ; 
seconded  by  Rev.  S.  Demaimboy. 

4'th.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to   j 


H.  R.  11.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  for  his  gracious  conde- 
scension in  presiding  on  the  present  occasion,  and  for  his 
,able  conduct  in  the  chair.  Moved  by  Sir  Henry  Baker ; 
seconded  by  Rev.  J.  Hough. 

Contributions  at  the  meeting,  157/.  C)s.  \0<L 

WORCESTER. 

The  Bisliop  of  Worcester  having  deemed  it  proper  to 
revive  the  ancient  use  of  rural  deans  witliin  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Coventry,  the  following  gentlemen  have  been 
appointed  by  his  lordship  to  that  honourable  and  impor- 
tant office  :  Rev.  T.  Coker  Adams,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Foles- 
hill ;  Rev.  W.  Bradley,  M.A.,  rector  of  Nether  Whitacre; 
Rev.  Henry  I'liddulph,  M. A.,  rector  of  Birdingbury  ;  Rev. 
G.  Leigh  Cooke,  B.D.,  vicar  of  Cubington ;  Rev.  Archer 
Clive,  ^M.A.,  rector  of  Solihull;  Rev.  W.  Digby,  M.A., 
vicar  of  Coieshill;  Rev.  John  Garbett,  M.A.,  rector  of 
St.  George's,  in  Birmingham;  Rev.  Frederick  Gooch, 
M.A.,  rector  of  Baginton  ;  Rev.  J.  11.  C.  Moore,  B.D., 
vicar  of  Clifton  upon  Dunsmore;  Rev.  Chas.  Pilkington, 
M.A.,  rector  of  Stockton;  B,ev.  J.  T.  Parker,  M.A.,  rector 
of  Bilton  ;  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Polesworth  ; 
Rev.  C.  S.  Twislcton^  M.A,,  rector  of  Asliow. —  Worcester 
Guardian. 

YORK. 

Nol/iiigl/ain. — On  June  5,  the  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham 
held  his  visitation  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  delivered  an 
eloquent  and  forcible  chai'ge,  in  which  he  descanted  on 
the  present  position  of  Church  ailairs — exposed  the  fal- 
lacy and  mischief  of  the  proposed  scheme  fur  national 
education,  and  other  liberal  measures  of  the  day — and 
exhorted  his  reverend  brethren  to  holiness  of  life  and 
conversation,  as  well  as  a  strenuous  defence  of  the  faith 
"  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  In  the  afternoon, 
the  archdeacon  and  an  influential  body  of  the  clergy 
dined  together  at  the  George  tlie  Fourth  inn,  when  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Vauglian,  M.  A.,  rec.  of  Gotham,  supported  by  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  Vernon,  rector  of  Kirkby,  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  Lowe,  M.A.,  rector  of  Bingham,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adverting,  in  the  best  spirit,  to  some  recent  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  earnestly  requesting  Dr.  Wilkins  to 
retain  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  in  this  town;  his  resig- 
nation of  which  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Earl  jManvers 
had  for  the  present  declined  confirming.  This  request 
met  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  other  clergy  present ; 
and  the  archdeacon  assented  to  a  wish  so  kindly  expressed. 
— Noltin^Juan  Journal. 


Tributes  of  respect  have  recently  been  presented  to  the 

following  Clergymen  :  — 
Rev.  G.  M.  Carrick,  Sheffield. 
Rev.  1.  G.  Giftbrd,  parish.  Ripley,  Derbyshire. 
Rev.  J.  Power,  parish.  Christ  Church,  Liverpool. 
Rev.  H.  S.  Joseph,  St.  Simon's,  Liverpool. 
Rev.  C.  Nicholson,  parish.  Radcliffe. 
Rev.  H.  Norman,  parish.  Moreton,  near  Newport. 
Rev.  F.  Ffolliott,  parish.  Ebrington,  Glouc. 
Rev.  P.  Brownrigg,  parish.  Wolsingham. 
Rev.  F.  J.  Eyre,  par.  Breamore  and  Woodyreen,  Hants. 
Rev.  T.  Buckley,  parish.  St.  Paul's,  Manchester. 
Rev.  W.  I.  Cheshyre. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Robinson,  from  friends  of  Madras. 
Rev.  J.  Handforth,  )  „  .   ,  ,      ^ 

Rev.  G.  W.  Bower!  j  ^^"""^  P''^^'  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Rev.  J.  K.  Poyntz,  parish.  St.  Jude's,  Ancoats. 
Rev.  G.  Ainslie,  cong.  of  St.  Peter's,  Walworth. 
Rev.  J.  Hanbury,  cur.  of  Preston-on-Wye  and  Blake- 
more,  from  the  inhabit,  of  these  parishes. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Leathley,  from  parish,  of  Street,  Ireland. 
Rev.  W.  Mercer,  from  parish.  Burnley,  Lancashire. 
Rev.  T.  B,  Murray,  from  parish.  St.  Olave's,  Hart  St. 
Rev.  Dr.  Blomberg,  from  parish.  St,  Giles,  Cripplegate^ 


COLONIAL  CHURCH. 


BOMBAY. 
The  lord  bishop  was  installed  on  Sunday,  Feb.  25th, 
during  the   performance  of  the  forenoon  service,  in  St, 


Thomas's  Church,  which,  it  is  presumed,  is  now  to  be 
considered  a  cathedral.  He  was  nitroduced  into  his  stall 
by  the  acting  archdeacon,  the  Rev.  H.  Jeffreys,  and  the 
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acting  senior  chaplain,  the  Rev.  W.  Ward,  attended  by 
Mr.  Patch,  registrar  of  the  Consistory  Court ;  after  which, 
the  acting  archdeacon,  addressing  his  lordship,  stated  that 
he  had  the  honour,  by  order  of  the  governor  in  council,  to 
announce  his  lordship  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Bombay.  Agreeably  to  the  form  of  worship  observed  in 
cathedrals,  the  "  Jubilate  Deo  "  was  chanted,  instead  of 
being  rehearsed.  After  the  communion-service,  the  bishop 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  delivered  his  charge  to  the  clergy, 
which  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  humility,  Christian  charity, 
and  benevolence,  for  which  his  lordship  is  so  eminent,  and 
a  tone  of  genuine  liberality,  kindness,  earnestness,  and 
good-will,  which  could  not  fail  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the 
congregation, — one  of  the  fullest  ever  seen  in  St.  Thomas's 
Church. 

CALCUTTA. 

Feb.  1838.      Appointment.  —  Fisher,  H.,  senior   resid. 
chaplain,  and  chap,  of  gaol. 
Fisher,  H.  S.,  dist.  chap,  at  Berhampore. 
Hammond,  A.  chap,  of  Ghazeepore. 
Eteson,  II.  ass.  chap,  of  Cawnpore. 
Brooke,  R.  P.  to  ofiic.  as  chap.  Mhow. 


Fel).  Appointment.  —  Lewis,  E.  P.  chap,  at  Trichinopoly. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson. — A  magnificent  testimony 
of  respect  and  affection  has  been  lately  presented  to 
Archdeacon  Robinson,  of  Trinity  college,  and  Lord  Al- 
moner's reader  and  pi-ofessor  of  Arabic  in  this  university, 
on  resigning  the  archdeaconry  of  Madras,  by  his  numer- 
ous friends  and  admirers  in  that  presidency,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  description  : — it  consists  of  a  superb  centre- 
piece, an  elegant  inkstand,  and  the  materiel  of  the  table 
of  the  costliest  description.  The  centre  piece  is  a  tri- 
pod, rising  from  which  is  a  plantain-tree,  loaded  with 


luxuriant  bunches  of  fruit,  while  its  graceful  drooping 
leaves  overshadow  the  group  below,  and  its  stem  sup- 
ports a  basket  containing  a  beautifully  cut  glass  for 
flowers.  On  one  side  is  a  Brahmin  seated  in  the  pos- 
ture peculiar  to  his  nation,  and  with  downcast  face  at- 
tentively perusing  the  Tamil  Prayer-book  ;  the  represen- 
tative of  the  native  Churches  ofTanjore,  so  long  under 
the  affectionate  and  especial  care  of  the  archdeacon. 
On  the  second  is  a  Persian,  habited  in  the  costume  of 
his  country,  reading  the  Old  Testament,  translated  into 
that  language  from  the  original  by  the  archdeacon,  during 
a  residence  of  twenty  years.  On  the  third  is  a  sheep  and 
lamb,  with  a  crozier,  emblematic  of  the  Christian  Church 
generally.  Beneath  the  Brahmin  is  a  pagoda,  in  alto- 
relievo,  with  the  waves  dashing  to  its  base,  and  the  sun 
rising  from  behind  the  hills.  On  the  second  compart- 
ment is  the  cathedral  of  St.  George's,  surrounded  by  its 
palms,  and  executed  in  a  similar  manner  ;  while  on  the 
last  is  the  following  inscription : — "  Presented  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Robinson,  A.M.,  Archdeacon  of  Madras,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  esteem  and  affection  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  archdeaconry." 
Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  design,  or 
more  perfect  than  the  execution  of  this  elegant  tribute, 
which  is  in  frosted  silver,  relieved  occasionally  by  bright 
touches,  and  stands  on  a  massive  plateau,  corresponding 
with  the  chased  and  highly  finished  ornaments.  The 
inkstand  is  equally  beautiful  in  its  workmanship,  and 
bears  a  similar  inscription  ;  the  taper-stand  being  the 
lotus-flower,  so  common  in  the  East,  of  which  the  bud 
forms  the  extinguisher.  The  whole  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  artists,  Messrs.  Braithwaite  and  Jones,  who 
have  so  well  carried  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the  Madras 
community  in  this  splendid  farewell  token  to  one  so 
deservedly  regretted. 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND. 


EDINBURGH. 

Synod. — On  May  2d,  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  Edinburgh 
was  held  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  York  Place,  when  a  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Drummond,  A.M.  of.St. 
Mark's,  Portobello;  after  which  a  collection  of  2H.  was 
made  in  behalf  of  the  Gaelic  Episcopal  Society.  The 
Synod  then  met  in  the  vestry-room,  the  very  Rev.  C.  H. 
Terrot,  M.A.,  the  dean,  presiding;  when  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Ramsay,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's,  Prince's  Street,  was  unani- 
mously elected  delegate  to  the  chamber  of  Presbyters,  in 
the  ensuing  general  Synod  of  the  Church. 

ABERDEEN. 

Synod. — The  clergy  of  the  diocese  assembled  in  Synod 
at  Aberdeen,  May  1,  and  proceeded  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  present  code  of  canons,  with  a  view  to  altera- 


tions or  amendments  to  be  proposed  to  the  general  Synod 
of  the  Church,  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of 
August  next.  The  Rev.  P.  Cheyne,  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Aberdeen,  was  chosen  delegate  to  represent  the  clergy  in 
the  approaching  Synod. 

PETERHEAD. 

The  members  of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  here 
have  presented  the  Ptight  Rev.  Bishop  Torry,  of  Dunkeld, 
&c.  their  late  pastor,  with  a  very  handsome  piece  of  plate, 
as  a  token  of  their  sentiments  of  veneration  and  esteem 
for  his  professional  character  and  private  worth  during 
nearly  fifty  years'  pastoral  labours  amongst  them.  Bishop 
Torry,  in  return,  has  presented  the  congregation  with  two 
silver  communion  cups,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  cordial 
affection,  and  deep  concern  for  their  happiness  both  tem- 
poral and  eternal. 


The  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God, 
as  displayed  in  the  Animal  Creation,  shewing 
the  remarkable  Agreement  between  this  De- 
partment of  Creation  and  Revelation.  In  a 
Series  of  Letters,  by  C.  M.  Burnett,  Esq., 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Plates,  Svo,  15*.     Burns. 

Sermons.  By  Henry  Melvill,  B.D.,  Minis- 
ter of  Camden  Chapel,  Camberv.ell,  and  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   Vol.  11.  10s.  Cd.     Rivington. 

Memoirs  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Paterson.  Edited  by  the  Ven.  Archdn.  Hoare, 
Rector  of  Godstone,  &c.  12mo,  C*.  Seeley 
and  Burnside. 

An  Attempt  to  Illustrate  those  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  which  the  Calvinists 
improperly  consider  as  Caivinistical ;  in  Eight 
Sermons  at  Bampton's  Lecture.  By  11.  Lau- 
rence, LL.D.,  Archbp.  of  Cashel.  Third  edit, 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  an  Index.  Svo, 
iOs.  M,    Rivington, 


NEW    PUBIiICATIONS. 

The  Testimony  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  to 
the  Seven  Propositions  selected  by  the  Rev. 
M.  Jackson  as  contrary  to  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Ward, 
M.A.,  ass.  Curate  of  Leeds.   Svo,  &d.   Burns. 

The  Original  Services  for  the  State  Holy- 
days,  with  Documents  relating  to  the  same. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
A.  P.  Perceval,  B.C.L.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Chaplains.     1  vol.  12mo,  3s.  Crf.    Leslie. 

Judaism  and  the  Jews.  By  the  Rev.  A. 
M'Caul,  D.D.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Zs.  6cl.    Wertheim. 

Sermons  on  several  occasions,  and  Charges, 
by  W.  Van  Mildert,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of 
Durham ;  to  whicli  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author.  By  C.  Ives,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Bradden.  Svo,  with  a  Portrait,  12s.  Riving- 
ton. 

The  Revelation  of  St.  John  explained.  By 
Henry  William  Lovett.  Second  edit,  en- 
larged, 1  vol.  Svo,  12s.     Whittaker. 


The  Leading  Idea  of  Christianity.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Griffith,  M.A.  Second  edit.fcp.,  3s.6d. 
Burns. 

llie  Practical  Works  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  D.D.,  viz. :  The  Life  of  Christ,  Holy 
Living,  Holy  Dying,  The  Golden  Grove,  The 
Worthy  Communicant,  Select  Sermons,  The 
Liberty  of  Prophesying  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev. 
George  Croly,  LL.D.  Eight  vols,  post  Svo, 
with  a  Portrait,  21.  5s.     Rickerby. 

Spiritual  Fragments.  Selected  from  the 
Works  of  the  Rev.  William  Law,  with  a  Me- 
moir.    Svo,  3s.  Gf/.     Whittaker. 

The  Pictorial  Bible,  Vol.  III.,  300  Wood- 
cuts. Imp.  Svo,  II.  2s.  6d.    C.  Knight  and  Co. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
upon  the  Ellicacy  of  Baptism  vindicated  from 
Misrepresentation.  By  R.  Laurence,  LL.D., 
Abp.  of  Cashel.  Third'  edit.,  revised,  with  an 
Appendix,  Svo,  5s, 


RobBOD,  Levey,  and  Franklyn,  46  St.  Martin's  Lano. 
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ORDINATIONS  APPOINTED. 

Arcubp.  Of  York,  at  Bishopsthorpe,  Aug.  5. 

Bi'.  oi-  Worcester,  Auff.  24,  beinij  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day. 
Up.  OF  Norwich,  Sept.  23. 

El'.  «)V  Lincoln,  at  Bnckden,  Sept.  23. — Can- 
didates must  send  their  papers  before  the 
12th  of  August. 

Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Oct.  21.— Candi- 
dates to  send  their  payers  to  his  Lordship's 
Secretary,  Mr.  Brookes,  Wells,  by  the  22d 
of  September. 

Ordained  by  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  at 
Lainbeih  Palace,  June  10. 


Of  Oxford— J.  G.  Clay,  B.A.  Jesus,  Lett, 
dim.  Alip.  Caiiterbunj ;  G.  T.  C.  Lamotte, 
B.A.  Ball.;  E.  IMoore,  B.A.  Ch.  Ch. ;  G. 
Ilainer,  B.A.  Biasen. 

OfCam/irhlffe.—  J.  Earle,  B.A.  Clare,  J.ett. 
dim.  Abp.  York;  R.  J.  Morris,  G.  V.  Reed, 
B.A.  Jesus. 

deacons. 

Of  Cambridge.— T.  T.  Baker,  B.A.  Trin. 
Lett.  dim.  Abp.  York;  J.  F.  Russell,  S.C.L. 
Peter's. 

By  Up.  of  London,  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
June  10. 

priests. 

Of  Oxford.— E.  W.  Barlow,  M.A.  Exet. ; 
C.  Boutell,  M.A.  Trin.;  D.  Butler,  M.A. 
Line. ;  A.  C.  Jiefroy,  B.A.  Ch.  Ch. ;  .1.  Swaine, 
B.A.  Wad.;  C.  S.  Clarke,  B.A.  Magd.;  E. 
Price,  M.A.  Magd. ;  A.  L.  Winter,  B.A.  Univ. ; 
J.  Fereday,  B.A.  Wore. 

Of  Cambridge.— C.  B.  Reid,  B.A.,  T.  R. 
White,  B.A.  John's  ;  C.  P.  Miles,  B.A.  Caius  ; 
W.  Armstrong,  B.A.  John's  ;  H.  H.  Swinney, 
Magd. 

Literates  (for  the  Colonies).— IL  Powell,  S. 
Farman. 

deacons. 

Of  Oxford.— C.  Burney,  B.A.  Magd. ;  A.  R. 
Symonds,  B.A.  Wad. 

Of  Caiiibrid,/e.—0.  Walford,  B.A.,  J.  Brog- 
den,  M.A.  Trin. ;  H.  Foster,  B.A.,  C.  Tower, 
B.A.  John's;  D.  Fraser,  B.A.  Trin,;  J.  11. 
Smith.  M.A.  Corp. ;  IL  Roberts,  B.A.  Magd. ; 
W.  Nicholson,  B.A.  Jes. ;  G.  S.  Ebs worth, 
B.A.  Clare. 

Literates  (for  the  Colonies).— W.  H.  Walsh, 
S.  Hohbs.  R.  Burroughs,  J.  C.  Barclay,  W. 
Lipp,  C.  T.  Krans. 


By  Bp.  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  at 

St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  June  17. 

priests. 

Of  Oxford.— 3.  Bramall,  B.A.  Exet. ;  H. 
Cooper,  M.A.  Wore. ;  G.  B.  Daubeny,  B.A. 
Ball.;  J.  Davies,  ^M.A.  New  Inn,  Lett.  dim. 
Bp.  Llandaff;  C.  D.  Francis,  B.A.  Exet., 
Lett.  dim,.  Bp.  Peterborough ;  J.  T.  Ludlow, 
B.A.  Oriel,  Lett.  dim.  Bp.  Lichfield. 

Of  Cambridqe.—U.  N.  Bovell,  M.A.,  T.  A. 
Iledlev,  B  A.,'  W.  Burrell,  B.A.,  W.  II.  Hill, 
B.A.,  G.  Southwell,  B.A.  Trin. 

DEACONS. 

Of  Oxford.— C.  R.  Barker,  M.A.  Wad.;  G. 
W.  Braikenridge,  B.A.  Univ. ;  W.  Winches- 
ter, B.A.  Ch.  Ch. ;  J.  Bawden,  B.A.  Exet., 
Lett.  dim.  Bp.  Exeter. 

Of  Cambridge.— .1.  Ilallett,  B.A.  Cath. ;  W. 
F.  Douglas,  B.A.  Christ's ;  F.  Braithwaite, 
B.A.  Clare,  Lett.  dim.  Bp.  Rochester ;  J.  Wat- 
son, B.A.  John's,  Lett.  dim.  Bp.  Peterborough. 

ByBp.  OF  Durham,  al  St.  Gem-ge's,  Hanover 
Square,  June  21. 

DEACONS. 

Of  Oxford.— R.  W.  L.  Jones,  B.A.  Jes. ;  II. 
H.  Davis,  Brasen. 

Of  Cambridge.— J.  Thurlow,  B.A.  John's. 

Of  Durham.— G.  Brown,  J.  Cunditt,  B.A., 
T.  Garnett,  B.A.,  J.  Gibson,  B.  A.,  J.  W.  Hick, 
B.A.,  J.  M.  Raymond,  B.A. 

By  Bp.  of  Dromore,  atMonkstoicn  Church, 
June  24. 

I  PRIESTS. 

j       W.  Browne,  B.A.,  J.  Carleton,  B.A.,  IT. 
j   Greene,  B.A.,  T.  Moriarty,  B.A  ,  F.  W.  Wa- 
terson,  B.A.,  J.  Wolff,  LL.D. 

I  DEACONS. 

D.  Anderson,  J.  R.  Chamley,  B.A.,  C. 
Graves,  B.A.,  J.  l\Iallett,  B.A.,  F.  Smith, 
B.A.,  W.  Strong,  B.A.,  H.  White,  B.A. 

By  Bp.  of  Kildare,  at  Kildare  Cathedral, 
July  8. 

PRIESTS. 

A.  Nicolls,  G.  Russell,  J.  W.  Skelton,  C.  A. 
Vignolles,  H.  De  L.  Willis. 

DEACONS. 

F.  Campbell,  J.  Cather,  W.  W.  Deering,  J. 
Frazer,  C.  J.   Lambert,  J.  Limerick,  E.  H. 

Pilkington,  N.  Proctor. 


ByBp.  OF  Winchester,  at Farnham  Castle, 
July  8. 

PRIESTS. 

Of  Oxford.— J.  W.  Joyce,  M.A.  Ch.  Ch. ; 
W.  H.  Gunner,  B.A.  Trin.;  R.  Stephens, 
M.A.  Magd. 


Of  Cambridr,e.  —  E.  W.  Michell,  S.C.L. 
Queen's  ;  S.  Turner,  B.A.  Trin. ;  R.  W.  John- 
son, B.A.  Magd.;  G.  H.  Peachem,  M.A. 
Trin. ;  F.  W.  Shaw,  B.A.  Cath. ;  H.  Drury, 
B.A   Caius,  Lett.  dim.  Bp.  Durham. 

Of  Dublin.— i>.  W.  Hanna,  Trin. 

DEACONS, 

Of  Oxford.— J.  S.  Utterton,  B.A.  Oriel;  R. 
Fitzgerald,  B.A.  Exet. ;  H.  J.  Fellowes,  M.A. 
John's;  G.  Weight,  B.A.  Magd.;  R.  Dalton, 
B.A.  Univ.;  T.  L.  Iremonger,  B.A.  Ball.; 
E.  W.  Morris,  B.A.  New  Inn,  Lett.  dim.  Bp. 
Liclijield;  H.W.  Marychurcb,  St.Edm.,  Lett, 
dim.  Bp.  Lichfield;  M.  Burrell,  M.A.  Corpus, 
Lett.  dim.  Bp.  Durham ;  W.  J.  Burgess,  B.A. 
Exet,,  Lett,  dim,  Bp.  Chichester. 

Of  Cambridge. —  A,  R.  Pennington,  B.A. 
Trin. ;  W.  M.  Townsend,  B.A.  Queen's,  Lett, 
dim.  Bp.  Lichfield;  F,  J.  Norman,  B.A. 
Caius,  Lett.  dim.  Bp.  Lincoln. 

By  Bp.  of  Chester,  in  tlie  Cathedral, 
Durham,  July  S, 

PRIESTS, 

Of  Oxford.— \Y.  D.  Fox,  M.A.  Christ's;  J. 
R.  G.  Manby,  B.A.  Brasen. ;  W.  Wilson,  B.A. 
Queen's ;  D.  Anderson,  M.A.  Exet.  ;  M. 
Argles,  M.A.  Mcrt. ;  D.  B.  Bevan,  M.A. 
Magd. ;  W,  C.  Hay  ward,  B.A.  Oriel;  R.  Kent, 
B.A.  Brasen.;  K.  Lamb,  B.A.  John's;  J. 
Postlethwaite,  B.A.,  J.  Bell,  B.A.  Queen's. 

Of  Cambridge.— 3.  W,  Birley,  B.A.  John's; 
J.  Chadwick,  B.A.,  R.  K.  Cook,  B.A.  Cori). ; 
J.  Gordon,  B.A,  Trin,;  H.  Haworth,  B.A. 
Queen's;  J.  B.  Palmer,  B.A.  Triii.;  J.  San- 
dars,  B.A.  Emm.;  F,  Tryon,  B.A.,  C,  Wag- 
statfe,  B.A.  Trin.  ;  W.  Whitworth,  B.A. 
John's  ;  D.  Slyman,  B.A.  Queen's. 

Of  Dublin.— F.  Power,  B.A.,  J.  D.  Free- 
man, B.A.,  J.  T.  Baylee,  B.A.,  J.  C.  Coleman, 
B.A.,  R.  Denny,  B.A.,  J,  Marshall,  B,A. 
Trin, 

OfDmham.—T.W.  Johnes,  M.  Nicholson. 

Of  Si,  Bees.—R.  A.  Plunkett,  J.  Clarke. 

DEACONS. 

Of0.vford.—F.  W,  Brancker,  B.A.  Jes,;  H. 
H.  L.  G.  Boyce,  B.A,  Wore. ;  J,  H.  Short, 
B.A.  Mert. ;  W.  Whitelegg,  B.A.  Queen's;  H. 
Allen,  M.A.  New  Inn. 

Of  Camhridge.—J.  Brierlr,  B.A.  John's  ;  T. 
S.  Coles,  B.A.  Corp. ;  F. W.  Harris.  B.A.  Trin. ; 
R.  D.  ^Mackintosh,  B.A.  Cath. ;  P.  Maitland, 
B.A.  Peter's ;  J.  D.  Prior,  B.A.  Queen's ;  E. 
Smith,  B.A.  John's;  J.  May,  B.A.  Cath. 

Of  Dublin.— J.  H.  Ashe,  B.A.,  E.  B.  Creek, 
B.A.,  J.  Hughes,  B.A.,  E.  Jeffries,  B.A.,  T. 
Kirkbride,  B.A.,  W.  H.  Nason,  B.A.,  C.  W. 
Richards,  B.A.,  E.  King,  B.A.  Trin. 

Of  St.  Bees.  —  Vt'.  Houghton,  T.  Robiason. 


preferments. 


Name. 
Amony,  T. 
Awdry,  C.  — 

Ayling,  H. 

Bailey,  J.  . 
Barton,  R.  S 
Blundy,  — 

Browne,  II. 
Bryans,  F. 
Bull,  H.    . 

Cooper,  H.  J. 


Parish  anil  County. 
.  St.Tethe(V.),Cornw 
/New  Samford(R.),  \ 
\     Essex  .  j 

(Trinity  and  St.  ) 
\  Mary,  Guildford  [ 
(  (K.),  Siu-rey  .  ) 
f  Stoke  Holy  Cross  \ 
\  (V.),  Norf.  .  ; 
Heysham  (R.),  Lane. 
(  Drayton  Beau-  \ 
1  champ  (R.),  Bucks/ 
J  Little  Kimble  (R.),  \ 
t  Bucks.  .  J 
.  Backford  (V.),  Chesh. 
(Lathbury(P.C.),  \ 
\     Bucks.         .  j 

/Old  Windsor  ( v.),   \ 
\    Berks.        ,        j 


Pop.  Pat. 

1260  Bp.  of  Exeter 
423  New  Coll.,  Oxon. 

2967  Lord  Chanc, 


Value, 
£*226 


350 
582 
275 


D.  &  C.  of  Norwich 
R,  Godson,  Esq.  . 
Mrs.  Manners 


160  ..  . 
4C5  Bp.  of  Chester. 
170  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford 


•171 

162 
*504 
•275 

•107 

•232 

•68 


Browstead,  James,  D.D,,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,    Patron,  the  Queen, 

Pniisli  anil  County. 

.  Thwaite(R.),  Norf.   , 
/St.  Peter's,  Maidstone, 
\     Kent. 
?  St.  Matthew's,  Li-  "j 

Figgins,  J.L.  i     verpool  (P.C),      [■  1231 
(     Lane.  .  J 

Flower,  W.,    /  South  Hykeham      \ 
jun.      .      t     (R.),  Line.      .      j" 

Freeman.  H.{%''-°*<".-''      } 

.  Romford  (C),  Essex 
.  Croxton,  Norf.   , 
.  Carus(V.),  Montgom 
fWootton  Under- 
t     wood,  Bucks. 
/  Stoke  by  Clare 
\     (P.C),  Suffolk 


Name. 

Cobb,  R. 
Davy,  G, 


Grant,  A, 
Haworth,  J. 
Herbert,  II. 

Hill,  J.  O. 


Pop.  Pat. 

141  Earl  of  Albemarle 


5  Rectors 
116  Lord  Chanc. 

300  Rev.  H.  Freeman 
4294  New  Coll.,  Oxf. 
278  Christ's,  Camb. 
900  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn. 


1453  Lord  Chanc. 


'270 


Hurlock, 
W,  M. 
HutcUijison,T.  Harpurhey  (N.C.) 


}     315  D.  of  Buck. 
}     792  Mrs.  B.  Rush 


V.luc. 
£11  u 


107 

340 

135 

»800 
98 


130 


10 


Pop.  Pat.  Value. 

98G  Bp.  ofEly    .        .  £*41/ 
.  .  V.  of  St.  Bride's. 


Parish  and  County. 
.  Outsell  (R.),  Norf.    . 
r  Trinity,  St.  Bride's,  \ 
\     London        .         / 
/Ludford(P.C.),        \ 
\     Herefordsh.     .     j 
.  Inchageela 
f  Bradley  Parva(R.),^ 
\     Suffolk 
Law,  Archdn,  Bath  (R.),  Somerset   20744  Mr.  Simeon's  Trust.  *750 

{Stanton  Burv  (V.),  "»        -i   t?  ,i  c;„. ir< 

Bucks       •  ^     ■"   }■       01  Earl  Spencer  .        54 


Kftine. 
Johnson,  J. 
Kelly,  D. 

Kent,  C. 

Kyle,  J. 
Lamprell, 
C.  W.     . 


Lee,  F. 


2S4  E.  L.  Charlton,  Esq. 

Bp.  of  Cork. 

&  W.  Lam-  \ 
prella,  Esqs.  / 
Simeon's  ~ 

51  Earl  Spencer 


.}        .2f 


105 


100 


Name.  Parish  and  County, 

( Badgworth  (R.),  \ 
\  Somers.  .  j" 
/  Bratton  Fleming  "j 
\  (R.),  Devon.  .  / 
/Shadoxhurst(R.),  \ 
t  Kent  .  .  j 
St.  George,  F.  St.  Paul's,  Cork 
Turner,  W.  H.  Banwell  (V.),  Somers. 
Whalley,J.M.  Slaidburn  (R.),  York 
Wood,  J.        .  Egham  (V.),  Surrey 


Mordaunt,  C. 
Finder,  H.  J. 


Rolfe,  C. 


Pop.               Pat. 

Value. 

356  Sir  J.  Mordaunt 

£»482 

CIO  Caius  Coll.,  C.imb. 

*511 

493  Lord  Chanc.   . 

.       177 

.  .  D.  of  Lcinster. 
1G23  D.&  C.  of  Bristol 
20G5  R.  Whalley,  Esq. 
4203  J.  Gostling,  Esq. 

.     •538 
.     •3;5(i 
.     *575 

Buller,  W.  chap.  Nottingham  County  Gaol. 
Burnett,  R.  chap,  to  Aylesbury  Gaol. 
Drake,  W.  head  mast.  Leicester  Coll.  School. 
Eaton,  M.  to  mastership  Galway  School. 
Fessey,  G.  F.  chap.  Bromsgrove  Union. 


Kynaston,  H.  high  mast.  St.  Paul's  School. 

Pat.,  Mercers'  Company. 
Phillips,  A.  princip.   King  William's  Coll., 

Isle  of  Man. 
Penny,  C.  mast.  Crewkeme  Gram.  School. 


Twigger,  J.  chap,  Cemetery,  Kensal  Green, 

Middlesex. 
Walford,  O.  sec.  mast.  Charterhouse  School. 
Weston,  W.  H.  min,  can.  Wore. 
Wolffe,  J.  LL.D.  chap,  to  Vise.  Lorton. 


Bishop,  J.  prec.  of  Gloucester. 

Bowness,  G.  at  Chester-le-Street,  38. 

Brown,  J.  vie.  Osmotherly,  Yorks.,  74. 
Pat.,  Bp.  of  Ripon. 

Churchill,  B.  rec.  Northleigh,  Oxon. 
Pat.,  Lord  Chanc. ;  and  P.  C.  Apple- 
dram,  Sussex.  Pat.,  D.  and  C. 
Chichest. 

Corhett,  Yen.  Archd.  Salop,  79. 

Dighy,  J.  at  Sanderstown,  co.  Kildare, 
72. 

Ellis,  F.  rec.  Rockland,  St.  Mary, 
Norfolk.     Pat.,  Queen's,  Camb. 

French,  Hon.  and  Rev.  N. 

Garratt,  H.  cur.  Carlow. 

Griffith,  F.  rec.  Llangar,  Merioneth. 
Pat.,  Bp.  St.  Asaph. 


Clergymen  ticceasetf. 

Ilancorne,  T.  V.  Newcastle,  Glamorg., 

Pat.,  Lord  Chanc. ;    rec.  Michael- 

stou-le-Pett,  Pat.,  T.  B.  Rous,  Esq.; 

and  rec.  Barry,  Pat.,W.  Roniilly,  Esq. 
Hett,  W.  Y.  Elksley,  Noits.  45, 
Hinton,  A.  P.  C.  5s^orwood,  Middx. ; 

and    vie.   of  Granborough,    Bucks, 

Patron,  Lord  Chanc,  96. 
Jones,  A.  at  Brackley,  Northarapt.  44. 
Jones,   D.   J.  cur.    Merthyr   Tydvill, 

Glamorg. 
Lacey,  H.  of  High  Wycombe,  CO. 
Miller,  J.  at  Kilmakea,  Wexford,  74. 
Neat,  C.  cur.  Halfield,  Herts. 
Newling,  J,,  D,D.  can.  Lichfield;  rec. 

of  Ditchingham,  Norfolk.     Patron, 

D.  of  Norfolk,  77. 


Nicholson,  M.  at  Clifton,  formerly  pres. 

Codrington  Coll.,  Barbadoes. 
Pointer,  R.,  preb.  of  Lincoln,  78 ;  vie. 

Soutlioe   c.    Weston,    Hunts;    rec. 

Boxvvorth,  Camb.,  Pat.,  G.  Thorn- 
hill,  Esq. 
Saunders,  O.  S.  formerly  cur.  Ashford, 

at  Barnstaple,  67. 
Stock,  Dr.  fell,  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin. 
Tomkinson,  H.  rec.  Davenham,  Pat,, 

W.  Tomkinson,  Esq. ;  and  vie.  Acton, 

Cheshire.,  Pat,  Adm.  Tolleraache. 
Tremenhere,  W.  vie.  Madron  c.  Mor- 

vah,  Cornwall.     Pat.,  Rev.  M.  N. 

Peters. 
Tucker,   S.    vie.   Borden,    Kent,   71. 

Pat,,  G.  Musgrave,  Esq. 


®nil3ersit0  EnteUlcjence. 
OXFORD. 


June  25.  — T.  C.  Maule,  A.  B.  C.  Starkey,  W.  J.  Wise, 
admitted  actual  fellows  of  St.  John's.  T.  Knox  (Tun- 
bridge),  prob. 

F.  Menzies,  B.A.,  fell.  Brasennose,  elected  Pusey  and 
EUerton  Hebrew  scholar. 

26. — The  Earl  of  Devon,  the  lately  appointed  high- 
stew^ard,  took  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  &c,,  and  was  duly 
installed  in  his  office  in  full  convocation. 

27, — The  commemoration  of  founders  and  benefactors 
took  place  in  the  theatre.  The  only  hon.  degree  con- 
ferred was  that  of  D.C.L.  on  Viscount  Courtenay,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Devon. 

30,  — Rev.  J.  P.  Keigwan,  B,A.,  J.  Arnould,  B.A.,  J. 
Cooper,  B.A.,  elected  fellows  of  Wadham, 

G.  E.  Saunders,  H.  A.  Box,  J.  H.  Millar,  elected  schol. 
of  Wadham. 

S.  J.  Rigaud,  elected  fellow  of  Exeter. 


July  7.— A.  P.  Stanley,  of  Ball,  elected  fell,  of  Univ. 
8. — W.  Everett,  elected  prob.  fell,  of  New. 

PRIZES   APPOINTED. 

Theological. — "  The  conduct  and  character  of  St,  Paul." 

Denyers.  —  \.  *'  The  justification  of  man  before  God 
only  by  Christ  —  proving  also  that  faith  must  be  accom- 
panied with  good  works."  2.  "  On  the  necessity  of  the 
two  sacraments  retained  by  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  they  only  are  necessary  to  be  retained." 

Latin  Verse. — "  Marcus  Atilius  Regulus  fidem  hostibus 
solvit." 

EugUsh  Essay. — "The  classical  taste  and  character  com- 
pared with  the  romantic." 

Latin  Essay.  — "  Qusenam  sint  erga  rempublicam  aca- 
demise  officia." 

Sir  R.  Newdigate.  —  "  Salsette  and  Elephanta." 


CAMBRIDGE. 


June  20i  — Sir  W.  Broivnc^s  medals  adjudged  : — 
Latin  Ode.  —  E.  Balston,  King's. 
Gree/c  and  Latin  Epigrams.  —  P.  Freeman,  Trin. 
Greek  Ode. — Not  adjudged. 

members'  prizes. 
Latin  Prose, — Howson,  Trin. 
Vndergrad. — L  Woodham,  Jes. ;  2.  Riley,  Clare. 
27.— Rev.  W.  AVhewell,  B.D.,  Trin.,  elected  prof,  of 
Casuistry. 
30.--W.  S.  Fairish,  B.A.,  elected  fell.  St.  Peter's. 


Rev.  T.  Ludlam,  M.A.,  Gisborne  fellow. 

July  3. — J.  Smith,  M.A.,  Christ's,  elected  fellow. 

SELECT  PREACHERS  APPOINTED. 

Oct.  The  Hulsean  lecturer.  Nov.  Rev.  C.  Merivale, 
St.  John's.     Dec.  Rev.  Archd.  Thorp,  Trin. 

1839— /oh.  Rev.  W.  Nicholson,  Christ's.  Feb,  Rev.  J. 
C.  Hare,  Trin.  March.  Rev.  John  Marsden,  St;  John's. 
April.  The  Hulsean  lecturer.  May.  Rev.  Theyre  Smith, 
Queen's. 


Si'otttKingS  of  ^oficticjEl. 


SOCIETY    for    the    PROPAGATION    OF    THE    GOSPEL    IN 
FOREIGN    PARTS. 

The  annual  sermon  before  the  society  was  preached  at 
St.  Mary-lc-Bow,  JNIay  18,  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  from 
Matt.  xxiv.  14.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  imme- 
diately after  service, — A  public  meeting  of  the  friends  of 


the  society  was  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  June  22.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  president,  in  the  chair,  which 
was  addressed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Bishops 
of  London,  Winchester,  Lincoln,  Nova  Scotia;  Sir  R,  G. 
Graham,  M.P.,  J.  S.  Pakington,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Reverends 
C.  Benson,  C.  W,  Le  Bas,  Venerable  Archdeacon  Robin- 
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son,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Bart,  Sir 
T.  D.  Acland,  M.P.,  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  Dr.  Hook, 
T.  D.  Acland,  I'^sq.,  M.P.  The  claims  of  the  society, 
as  designed  in  an  especial  manner  to  provide  the  colonies 
with  the  means  of  religious  instruction,  were  strongly 
urged,  not  only  in  the  report,  but  by  the  various  speakers. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  appeal  will  not  be  without 
proper  effect ;  and  that  this  ancient  society  may,  by  a 
large  addition  to  its  annual  income,  be  enabled  to  extend, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  limit,  its  exertions.  The 
following  were  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  general 
meeting : — 

1.  That  the  report  now  read  be  adopted,  printed,  and 
circulated.  2.  That  in  order  to  provide  the  means  of  edu- 
cation and  religious  instruction  for  the  colonists  in  ge- 
neral, and  especially  for  emigrants  recently  removed  to 
British  North  America,  this  meeting  recommend  that  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  undertake  to 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  forty  additional 
clergymen  employed  as  chaplains  or  missionaries  in  the 
British  colonics  ;  and  that  the  imperial  or  local  govern- 
ments, together  with  individual  settlers,  be  strongly  urged 
to  assist  in  this  most  necessary  work.  3.  That  this  meet- 
ing has  heard  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  society  in  the  building  of  churches  and  school-houses, 
and  the  payment  of  salaries  to  clergymen  and  school- 
masters, throughout  the  British  West  Indies ;  and  of  the 
important  measures  now  in  progress  there,  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  emancipated  ne- 
groes, 4.  That  the  promising  condition  of  Bishops'  Col- 
lege, Calcutta,  especially  as  relates  to  the  class  of  native 
students  now  under  education  within  its  walls  ;  the  gather- 
ing together  of  native  Christian  congregations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  presidency  ;  and  the  rapid  improve- 
ment of  the  native  churches  in  Southern  India;  furnish 
the  strongest  motives  for  perseverance,  and  for  sincere 
gratitude  to  Him,  by  whose  mercy  alone  can  the  great 
work  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  East  be  ac- 
complished. 6.  That  it  is  tlie  opinion  of  this  meeting 
that  the  success  of  the  society's  endeavours  to  send  out 
chaplains  to  Australia;  the  recent  application  from  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  for  more  assistance  ;  and  the  large 
sums  raised  within  tlie  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Dieraen's  Land  for  the  building  of  churches  and  the 
maintenance  of  clergymen, — should  determine  the  society 
to  shrink  from  no  exertion  tending  to  counteract  the  nu- 
merous evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  neglected  state 
of  the  convict  population.  6.  That  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  extensive  designs  announced  in  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions, it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  public  meet- 
ings should  be  held  in  all  large  towns  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  number  of  subscribers  and  other  contribu- 
tors to  the  society ;  and  more  especially  for  forming  addi- 
tional district  and  parochial  committees  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  for  stimulating  the  exertions  of  those 
already  established.  7.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting 
be  oifered  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  his  grace's 
presence  here  this  day,  and  for  his  uniform  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  society. 

The  report  read  commenced  with  the  following  most 
important  remarks  :  — 

"  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  has 
been  induced  to  call  this  meeting  of  its  members  and 
friends,  chiefly  by  the  conviction  that  a  crisis  has  occurred 
in  the  religious  atfairs  of  the  British  Colonies.  They  were 
the  scene  of  the  society's  earliest  labours.  They  have 
engaged  during  many  years  a  principal  share  of  its  atten- 
tion. Even  now  they  constitute  the  most  extensive  field 
of  its  operations  ;  and  the  opening  prospect  of  a  provision 
for  their  spiritual  wants  is  looked  upon  with  the  deepest 
interest.  No  one  can  deny  that  these  wants  have  been 
neglected.  Great  Britain  has  planted  colonies  in  America 
and  Australia,  and  peopled  these  immense  territories  with 
her  sons  and  daughters  ;  she  has  paid  a  large  price  for  the 
freedom  of  the  negroes  ;  established  a  mild  parental  autho- 
rity over  Hindostan ;  and  transported  many  thousand 
convicts  to  the  shores  of  New  South  Wales.  But  through- 
out the  course  of  these  mighty  operations  she  seems  almost 
to  have  forgotten  that  she  was  a  Christian  nation ;  that 
the  emigrants  whom  she  sent  forth  were  the  children  of 
Christian  parents,  and  had  need  of  instruction  in  God's 


holy  word,  and  of  participation  in  all  the  ordinances  of 
religion ;  that  by  the  acquisition  of  authority  over  heathen 
tribes  she  contracted  a  sacred  obligation  to  impart  unto 
them  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  this  duty  was  altogether  overlooked.  It  was 
acknowledged  by  the  erection  of  episcopal  sees,  first 
in  North  America,  and  subsequently  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  in  Australia.  It  was  acknowledged  by 
acts  of  the  imperial  and  local  legislatures,  providing  for 
the  future  maintenance  of  clergymen  in  various  colonies  ; 
by  parliamentary  grants,  voted  during  many  years,  for 
tlie  express  purpose  of  maintaining  the  colonial  clergy 
until  the  lands  allotted  to  them  became  productive  or 
valuable.  But  while  we  appeal  to  these  acts  as  so  many 
distinct  recognitions  of  the  duty  of  the  mother-country 
with  respect  to  the  religious  interests  of  her  colonies,  we 
are  bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  declare  that  they  were 
little  more  than  recognitions.  They  were  not  followed 
up.  There  was  no  systematic  care  for  the  education  or 
religious  instruction  of  the  settler,  of  the  emigrant,  or  the 
convict,  much  less  of  the  negro,  or  the  Hindoo.  They 
were  left  in  most  cases  to  chance.  What  was  done  for 
them  by  government,  or  by  charitable  institutions,  was 
done  slightly  and  incompletely.  There  was  no  plan,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  growing  demand  for  churches  and 
clergymen  might  be  supplied.  And  when  the  tide  of 
emigration  set  most  strongly  upon  the  coast  of  British 
America,  no  provision  whatever  was  made  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  men  who  went  forth  from  their  native  country  in 
search  of  employment,  who  were  assisted  out  of  the  public 
purse  in  removing  from  a  land  where  labour  was  super- 
abundant to  a  land  where  it  was  scarce,  and  were  placed 
with  their  families  in  uncultivated  forests,  without  schools, 
without  churches,  without  clergymen,  without  the  ordinary 
means  of  edification  and  consolation  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed and  valued  at  home,  and  from  which  they  never  in- 
tended to  part.  Such  is  the  condition  of  our  agricultural 
emigrants,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  British  colonists  ; 
and  the  acknowledt,ed  greatness  of  the  evil  calls  for  a  vigor- 
ous effort  to  remove  it.  The  spiritual  destitution  of  the  more 
remote  settlers  in  the  Canadas,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  New 
Brunswick,  has  been  described  both  in  the  reports  of  this 
society  and  other  well-known  publications.  The  dread- 
ful condition  of  the  dwellers  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Newfoundland  has  been  forcibly  described  by  Archdeacon 
Wix.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  empire  has 
directed  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  general 
education  of  the  negroes.  In  the  East  Indies  the  gradual 
acquisition  of  I'Airopean  knowledge  is  preparing  the  way 
for  the  downfal  of  the  Brahminical  superstition,  and  for 
the  reception  of  Christianity.  While  the  parliamentary 
reports  upon  transportation,  and  upon  the  condition  of 
the  aborigines  in  our  colonies,  have  presented  a  picture 
of  the  demoralisation  and  misery  in  Australia,  upon  which 
it  is  painful  to  look.  These  are  the  circumstances  which 
invite  the  attention  of  the  British  people  to  the  provision 
made  in  their  name  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  its  colonies 
and  dependencies.  Even  now  the  case  is  not  generally 
understood.  The  distance  of  the  scenes,  the  pressing 
claims  of  the  manufacturing  and  town  population  at  home, 
prevent  many  persons  from  making  themselves  masters  of 
the  strong  points  in  the  appeal  on  behalf  of  our  colonial 
fellow-subjects.  But  allowing  for  these  difficulties,  there 
is  a  strong  and  growing  conviction  that  something  must  be 
done  ;  that  things  must  not  be  suffered  to  remain  where 
they  are  ;  that  this  country  will  be  deeply  sinful  before 
God,  if  it  permit  the  dependencies  of  the  empire  to  grow 
up  in  practical  atheism,  and  in  all  the  wickedness  neces- 
sarily resulting  from  such  a  state.  There  is  an  earnest 
desire  to  adopt  measures  which  may  abate  the  moral 
imisance,  and  no  longer  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  a  nation 
which  boasts  of  moral  and  religious  advancement  is  the 
mother  and  nurse  of  other  nations  destined  possibly  to  fill 
a  large  space  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  brought  up 
without  the  fear  or  knowledge  of  God  ;  insensible  to  the 
hopes,  the  blessings,  the  promises,  and  the  restraints  of 
Christianity." 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  sermon  before  the  members  was  preached 
April  31,  at  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  by  the  Rev.  F. 
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Goode,  M.A.  from  Matt.  v.  14 ;  and  the  annual  meeting 
held  the  following  day;  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  president, 
in  the  chair.  Resolutions  were  moved  and  seconded  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  Rev.  Merle  D'Aubigny  of 
Geneva ;  Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  Rev.  J.  AV.  Cunningham  ; 
Marquess  of  Cholmondeley,  and  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  VV. 
Noel ;  G.  Finch,  Esq.  and  Rev.  II.  Stowell ;  Asaad 
Yacoub  Kayat,  of  the  Melchite  Greek  Church,  from  Syria, 
and  Rev.  S.  Gobat,  Missionary  from  Abyssinia. 

The  report  lately  published  gives  a  most  satisfactory 
account  of  the  proceedings  as  well  as  of  the  income  of 
the  society  during  the  last  year,  the  total  receipts  being 
83,447/.  lis.  od.;  total  payments,  86,579/.  9.v.  2d.;  which 
the  committee  justly  regard  as  a  token  of  an  increasing 
missionary  spirit  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  it  is 
anxious  to  witness  yet  further  manifested  in  the  offers  of 
clergymen,  and  other  persons  of  superior  education,  as 
candidates  for  the  high  and  holy  office  of  a  missionary. 
The  pei-iodical  meetings  of  the  local  associations  through- 
out the  country  appear  to  excite  additional  interest. 

PRAYER-BOOK  AND  HOMILY  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  sermon  was  preached  at  St.  Dunstan's  in 
the  West,  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Pritchett,  M.  A.,  many  years 
secretary  of  the  institution.  The  receipts  of  the  year 
were  2466/.  13,y.  lOd.,  and  the  operations  of  the  society 
have  been  blessed  tx)  the  good  of  many  among  that  class 
to  which  they  are  most  laudably  directed.  The  annual 
meeting  was  held  May  3  ;  Lord  Bexley,  president,  in  the 
chair;  when  several  statements  of  much  interest  were 
made  relating  to  the  circulation  of  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  among  sailors  and  watermen,  &c. 

ADDITIONAL  CUKATES'  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  held  July  19,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  chair,  grants  were  made  to  the  incumbents  of 
fifteen  parishes  and  districts  for  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional curates.  The  society  has  to  this  day  granted 
6075/.  to  83  parishes  an'd  districts,  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  which  is  one  million  six  hundred  thousand. 

CLERGY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE. 

From  the  ninth  report  of  the  society — the  strong  claims 
of  which  on  the  attention  of  tlie  clergy  have  been  urged 
in  the  pages  of  "  the  Church  of  Engla.nd  Magazine" 
(see  No.  100), — made  at  the  annual  meeting,  June  29,  we 
find  that  the  total  of  the  receipts  of  the  society  during  the 
last  year  is  14,142/.  45.,  and  of  the  disbursements  13,796/. 
6.9.  3d.  In  the  disbursements  appear  the  following 
sums;  227/.  for  claims  in  sickness;  360/.  for  endowments; 
509/.  9d.  for  management;  and  12,601/.  12.v.  invested  in 
government  securities.  I'he  receipts  are  on  account  of 
premiums  for  assurances  made  with  the  society.  No 
member  of  this  society  having  an  assurance  made  upon 
his  life  has  died  within  the  last  year.  The  result  of  the 
accounts  of  tlie  society  for  the  last  year  is  an  increase  of 
12,488/.  17a'.  8(/.  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  society.  The 
amount  of  invested  capital  is  58,008/.  16i-.  4f/.  The 
directors  properly  state,  that  they  consider  it  to  be  of  the 
gi'eatest  importance  that  every  proper  means  should  be 
taken  to  call  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  object  and 
design  of  the  society.  Every  additional  assiu'ance  which 
is  made  in  it  settles  it  upon  a  firmer  basis,  and  adds  to 
its  ability  of  dispensing  greater  benefits  amongst  the 
clergy.  The  necessary  expenses  of  management,  although 
they  are  at  present  comparatively  small,  will  be  felt  more 
lightly  by  each  individual  member  as  numbers  in  the 
society  increase.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
now  the  society  is  well  and  securely  established,  that  the 
strongest  recommendation  to  clergymen  to  make  their 
assurances  in  it  is  justified  by  the  consideration,  that  no 
personal  advantage  from  their  doing  so  can  result  to  any 
except  themselves  ;  for  being  mutual  assurers  one  of  an- 
other, there  is  no  body  of  proprietors  or  shareholders  to 
claim  any  part  in  the  division  of  profit;  but  the  whole 
surplus  capital  which  may  periodically  be  found  existing 
in  the  society's  account  will  be  wholly  and  solely  assigned, 
in  full  agreement  with  all  the  intents  and  purposes  of  this 
society,  to  the  members  respectively  entitled  to  such 
assignment.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  board  enter- 
tain a  hope,  which  they  feel  to  be  well  grounded,  that 


those  in  high  station,  authority,  and  with  influence  in  the 
Church,  will  be  freely  disposed,  on  all  convenient  occa- 
sions, to  continue  to  press  forward  the  interests  of  a 
society  which  has  from  the  beginning  been  sj<nctioned  by 
their  approbation,  and  greatly  aided  in  its  early  etforts 
towards  arriving  at  its  present  state  of  prosperity  by 
their  united  and  effective  patronage. 

METROPOLITAN  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS  AND  ITS  SUBURBS,  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 
THE  NATIONAL  CHURCH. 

This  institution  has  been  ju.st  formed,  under  the  patron- 
age of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
presidentship  of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester. 
Treasurer,  Sir  Walter  R.  Farquhar,  Bart. ;  secretary,  the 
Rev.  James  Shergold  Boone. 

Donations  and  subscriptions  will  be  received  at  the 
banks  of  Messrs.  Ilerries,  Farquhar,  and  Co.,  St.  James's 
Street,  Pall  Mall ;  and  Sir  C.  Price,  Bart,  and  Co.,  King 
William  Street,  Mansion  House. 

Its  nature  and  purpose  will  be  understood  by  the  fol- 
lowing address  from  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Win- 
chester to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis: — 

"The  question  of  national  education,  which  for  the  last 
five  and  twenty  years  has  been  gradually  rising  in  interest 
and  importance,  is  that  which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other, 
at  the  present  moment  occupies  public  attention.  All 
thinking  men  are  persuaded  that  efforts  must  now  be  made 
to  extend  and  improve  the  systems  of  instruction  which 
have  hitherto  been  brought  into  operation,  and  to  carry 
those  systems,  so  improved,  into  departments  of  society 
which  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  a  well-devised  course 
of  intellectual  culture.  The  objects,  as  well  as  the 
methods,  of  education,  will,  in  some  degree,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  those  who  are  to  profit  by  it; 
but  that  which  is  necessary  in  every  case  is  to  qualify  men, 
by  the  communication  of  true  knowledge  and  right  motives, 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life 
to  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  them.  Whatever  that 
state  of  life  maybe,  this  preparation  for  it  is  indispen- 
sable, and  ought,  therefore,  to  l)e  the  basis  of  every 
system  of  education.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  has  con- 
ducted its  operatiens ;  and  upon  the  same  principle 
King's  College,  London,  has  been  founded,  as  a  centre 
and  example  of  education  for  those  amongst  the  higher 
and  middle  classes,  who  either  do  not  possess,  or  do 
not  avail  themselves  of,  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
foundation  grammar-schools  of  the  country.  Both  the 
National  Society  and  King's  College  make  religious  in- 
struction— that  is  to  say,  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity,  as  taught  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— the  essential  part  of  their  system.  With  this  the 
National  Society  seeks  to  combine  such  elementary  in- 
struction in  useful  knowledge,  commonly  so  called,  as 
time  and  means  permit;  while  in  King's  College  the 
course  of  education  com})rises  all  the  leading  subjects  of 
intellectual  research,  and  the  methods  of  mental  as  well 
as  moral  training.  But  there  is  still  a  very  large  and 
important  class  of  persons,  for  whom  no  similar  provision 
has  yet  been  made ;  who  require  an  education  superior  to 
that  which  is  given  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  yet  some- 
what different  from  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in 
King's  College,  and  in  the  proprietary  schools  in  union 
with  it.  To  this  class,  the  precise  limits  of  which  cannot 
be  easily  defined,  it  is  desirable  to  offer  an  education, 
embracing  all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  may  be 
useful  to  "them  in  after-life,  taught  according  to  the  most 
approved  methods,  and  with  a  view  to  their  practical 
application  ;  together  with,  or  rather  in  addition  to,  that 
sound  religious  teaching  and  moral  discipline,  which  are 
as  necessary  to  this  class  of  society  as  they  are  to  the 
lowest  or  the  highest.  If  such  an  education  be  ottered  to 
them  at  a  price  not  greater  than  that  which  they  now, 
in  many  cases,  pay  for  instruction  of  an  imperfect  and 
inadequate  kind,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  profit- 
ing by  the  opportunity.  A  perception  of  their  own 
interests  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  class  of  persons^ 
remarkable  in  this  country  for  sagacity  and  commo:^ 
sense,  to  give  their  children  the  best  education  that  cafHj 
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be  procured  at  a  certain  cost.  If  schools  can  once  be 
established  upon  right  principles,  in  which  this  advantage 
may  be  had,  they  will  soon  support  themselves,  without 
any  other  resources  th?in  the  payments  made  by  the 
scholars :  and  if,  in  the  first  instance,  a  central  school  be 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  working  of  a 
comprehensive  and  well-arranged  system  of  instruction, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  other  schools  of  the  same 
description  will  spring  up  in  different  neighbourhoods, 
and  that  the  conductors  of  existing  schools  will  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  example  and  assistance  of  the 
central  institution,  which  would  readily  be  granted  to 
tliem  upon  certain  conditions  of  union  and  identity  of 
principle.  This  result  has  actually  followed  from  the 
establishment  of  King's  College  school,  wliich  is  now  the 
centre  and  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  several  proprietary 
grammar-schools,  conducted,  as  to  all  their  most  import- 
ant regulations,  upon  the  same  fundamental  principle  of 
combining  instruction  in  useful  secular  knowledge  with 
sound  religious  teaching.  The  success  of  that  experiment 
lias  been  such  as  to  afford  great  encouragement  to  those 
persons  who  are  impressed  with  the  unspeakable  import- 
ance of  directing  the  streams  of  a  holy,  as  well  as  a 
practically  useful  education  through  every  channel  of 
social  life,  and  who  are  anxious  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
are  every  where  occasioned  by  the  want  of  it,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  large  and  populous  towns  of  the  empire.  In 
making  an  effort  to  supply  that  want,  it  is  obviously 
desirable  that  we  should  begin  with  the  raeti-opolis,  where 
its  effects  are  most  injuriously  felt,  and  where  also  the 
means  of  remedying  it  are  the  most  abundant.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  considerations,  the  Bishops  of  London 
and  Winchester  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  metropolis  for  assistance,  in  endeavouring  to 
make  a  beginning  at  least  of  this  important  work.  It 
may  reasonably  be  expected  of  the  Churcb,  as  the  consti- 
tuted instructress  of  the  people  at  large,  to  take  the  lead 
in  this  undertaking;  and  to  shew,  as  she  has  before  shewn, 
the  practicability  and  advantage  of  adhering,  in  every 
scheme  for  the  diffusion  of  knov^lcdge,  to  this  great  and 
sacred  truth,  that  the  most  important  of  all  the  objects  of 
education  are  the  communication  of  Christian  principle, 
and  the  formation  of  virtuous  habits.  In  making  this 
appeal,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  have  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing,  that  an  institution  has  already 
been  set  on  foot,  under  the.  patronage  of  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  object  of  which  will  be,  to 
establish  at  least  one  central  commercial  school  in  the 
metropolis  ;  to  promote  the  formation  of  other  schools  of 
a  similar  kind  ;  and  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with 
such  of  the  conductors  of  existing  schools  as  may  be  will- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  the  example  and  assistance  of 
the  central  institution,  and  to  place  their  schools  in  union 
with  it.  The  terms  of  that  union  will  be  such  as  to 
furnish  a  sufficient  pledge  to  the  public  of  the  competency, 
respectability,  and  sound  religious  principles  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  schools  in  question.  Tlie  term  "  commercial 
school"  has  been  adopted,  as  being  already  appropriated 
by  common  usage  to  that  class  of  schools  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  proposed  institution  to  improve  and  extend, 
and  which  occupy  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
classical  and  the  parochial  schools." 

On  July  i),  the  first  school  in  connexion  with  the  insti- 
tution was  opened  in  the  new  room  adjoining  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  Lambeth,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  H.  S. 
Plumptre,  the  minister.  Considerable  opposition  was 
manifested,  and  attempts  made  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  the  institution ;  still,  there  is  every  reason  to 
anticipate  that  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  projectors 
will  be  realised.  The  whole  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  clergy  of  the  district  and  a  committee.  It  is  hoped 
the  school  will  support  itself  without  any  other  resources 
than  the  payments  made  by  the  scholars. 

UPPER  CANADA  CLEUGY  SOCIETY,  FOR  SENDING  OUT 
CLERGYMEN,  &C.  TO  THAT  PROVINCE. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  in 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  on  .June  21.  The  president, 
the  Earl  of  Galloway, — after  prayers  had  been  read  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hill, —  opened  the  meeting  with  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  claims  of  the  society  to  the  support  of  the 


Christian  public.  An  interesting  report  for  the  past  year 
was  then  read.  Resolutions  were  moved  and  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Lockhart,  domestic  chaplain  to  the  late  Bishop 
of  Quebec  ;  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  ;  the  Rev.  M.  Beteridge, 
rector  of  Woodstock,  Upper  Canada;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill, 
who  has  proposed  himself  as  a  missionary  to  the  society  ; 
the  Rev.  Henry  Blunt,  rector  of  Streatham,  who  is  one  of 
the  three  examining  referees  of  the  society  ;  and  other 
gentlemen.  Three  missionaries — two  travelling,  and  one 
resident — are  already  in  tlie  service  of  the  society  in 
Upper  Canada;  and  they  are  at  present  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  that  number. 
The  reports,  in  the  meanwhile,  which  they  are  receiving 
from  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  their  own  missionaries,  and 
others,  on  the  spot,  are  quite  appalling  with  respect  to 
the  destitution  of  ministers,  churches,  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion,  which  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  the 
scattered  settlers  in  the  province  are  now  suffering.  We 
would  recommend  this  society,  which  was  formed  under 
the  immediate  sanction  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Quebec,  to 
the  notice  and  assistance  of  our  readers. 

Donations  and  subscriptions  will  be  received  by  Messrs. 
Herries,  Farquhar,  and  Co.,  St.  James's  Street,  London  ; 
and  by  Messrs.  Latouche,  Dublin;  and  at  the  society's 
offices,  13  Exeter  Hall,  The  committee  will  be  happy  to 
receive  proposals  from  persons  who  may  wish  to  undertake 
missionary  duties  in  Upper  Canada.  Communications  to 
be  addressed  (post-paid)  to  tlie  secretary,  C.  W.  Franken, 
Esq.,  13  Exeter  Hall. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  SUNDAY  WAKES. 

The  fearful  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day  by  such  un- 
hallowed festivals,  and  the  miserAble  consequences  to 
which  they  invariably  lead,  render  it  essentially  requisite 
that  every  means  should  be  adopted  for  their  entire  sup- 
pression ;  and  the  society  just  instituted,  and  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  before  by  us,  deserves  the 
warmest  support  of  all  who  have  the  interest  of  the  lower 
orders  at  heart.  We  can  recommend  for  circulation  a 
sermon,  by  the  Rev.  John  Venn,  on  the  subject,  preached 
at  Sellack,  in  Herefordshire,  where  wakes  "  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  take  place,"  as  he  informs  us,  "  in  different 
parishes  in  succession,  from  about  the  middle  of  May  till 
towards  the  end  of  autumn.  They  frequently  last  for 
several  days  and  nights  together  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
occupation  of  all  the  loose  and  degraded  characters  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  attend  the  difterent  wakes  in  turn  till 
the  season  is  over ;  and  thus  to  carry  an  annual  tide  of 
corruption  with  them  through  the  country.  The  wakes 
are  the  occasion  of  tumultuous  and  disorderly  assemblages 
both  of  men  and  women,  and  of  a  debauchery  and  revolt- 
ing profligacy  that  baffles  all  description.  The  intoxica- 
tion is  sometimes  almost  universal ;  the  battles,  which 
either  take  place  from  sudden  provocation,  or  from  the 
general  custom  of  fighting  out  at  this  time  old  quarrels, 
are  so  numerous,  that  an  eye-witness  told  the  author  that 
he  had  seen  twenty  pitched  battles  at  one  feast !  And  how 
many  awful  instances  of  violent  death  from  fighting  at 
wakes  have  lately  happened,  is  well  known.  In  the  con- 
gregation to  which  this  sermon  v;as  preached,  there  was 
the  father  of  one  man  who  had  thus  lost  his  life,  and  the 
brother  of  another.  The  gambling  and  villany  are  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  assem- 
blage." We  fully  coincide  with  the  author,  that  it  appears 
incumbent  upon  the  legislature  to  give  sufficient  power  to 
the  magistrates  to  put  down  Sunday  wakes,  if  they  do  not 
possess  it.  Surely  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  noto- 
rious Book  of  Sports,  the  most  zealous  opponent  to  legis- 
lative enactments  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
could  never  wish  that  such  a  state  of  barbarity  should  be 
suftered  to  exist  even  for  another  week.  The  individuals 
who  have  brought  this  subject  forward  have  acted  in  a 
truly  Christian  spirit,  and  we  most  earnestly  pray  for  a 
blessing  on  their  endeavours ;  and  that  "  the  clergy  and 
friends  of  order  and  religion  may  come  forward  and  pro- 
test against  the  abomination,  and  use  all  the  moral  influ- 
ence they  have."  We  are  glad  to  state  that  petitions 
against  wakes  have  been  presented  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  The  petitions  were  from 
Hereford  and  Ross  ;  and  similar  petitions  have  been  pre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert  Price  and 
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Mr.  Baines.  The  petition  from  Hereford  alone  was  signed 
by  the  dean,  the  archdeacon,  the  mayor,  two  deputy-lieu- 
tenants, forty-four  clergymen,  several  magistrates,  and 
many  hundreds  of  respectable  farmers  and  tradesmen, 
^'he  Lord  Bishop  pf  Hereford  is  president  of  the  Society 


for  the  Suppression  of  Sunday  Wakes ;  and  all  classes  of 
people,  of  every  political  or  religious  creed,  seem  to  be 
earnestly  desirous  that  the  legislature  should  interfere, 
and  at  once  put  them  down. 


Sioccnan  fntelltgence :  3£nalantf  antl  Ilnlanti. 


CHESTER. 

Preston. — St.  Mary's  Church,  erected  in  Blacow  Street, 
was  consecrated  on  the  morning  of  June  13.  The  Lord 
Bishop  preached  from  St.  Luke,  iv.  18-19.  The  church 
is  a  very  neat  edifice,  built  of  hewn  stone,  in  the  Norman 
style.  The  accommodations  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  the  two  side-aisles,  are  for  (iOO  persons ;  and  in  the 
gallery,  which  is  a  front  one,  and  very  spacious,  being  50 
feet  in  depth,  500  sittings  are  provided.  The  reading- 
desk  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  church,  near  the  com- 
munion, and  the  pulpit  on  the  other.  The  altar-screen, 
behind  which  is  the  vestry,  at  present  unfinislied,  is  in- 
tended to  consist  of  a  succession  of  arches,  with  deep  pil- 
lars and  mouldings.  The  noble  Norman  arch,  with  its 
massy  pillars,  which  seems  to  enclose  and  guard  this  por- 
tion of  the  sacred  building,  has  a  very  imposing  effect, 
and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to,  though  it  is  not 
throughout  an  imitation  of,  an  arch  in  the  venerable 
cathedral  at  Durham.  A  school  has  been  erected,  nearly 
adjoining  the  church,  capable  of  receiving  300  children, 
towards  which  our  most  highly  esteemed  townsman, 
J,  Smith,  F<sq.,  contributed  200^,  having  before  given  the 
ground  for  the  site,  and  also  the  site  of  the  church, 

Frechleton. — Trinity  Church  was  consecrated  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  13.  Chanc.  Raikes  preached  from 
John,  iv.  24'. 

CHICHESTER. 

Diocesan  Association. — The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
general  committee  for  the  management  of  the  association 
took  place  on  June  14,  at  Chichester, — the  lord  bishop  in 
the  chair.  The  members  present  were  the  Dean  of 
Chichester,  the  Archdeacon,  the  Revs.  C.  Hutchinson,  R. 
Tredcroft,  H.  D.  Clarke,  W.  Wallinger,  and  H.  W.  Simp- 
son ;  Captain  Palliser ;  John  Hooper,  Jun.,  W.  Ridge, 
and  J.  B.  Freeland,  Esqs. ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  Manning. 
After  deciding  certain  preliminary  questions,  the  trea- 
surer declared  the  amount  of  contributions.  The  sums 
promised,  exclusive  of  special  donations,  amounted  to 
492U. ;  the  sums  actually  received,  3924/. ;  and  special 
donations  promised,  13S2/.  It  was  unanimously  resolved, 
that  the  grants  should  be  made  from  the  amount  of 
sums  declared  by  the  treasurer  to  be  actually  in  hand. 
From  this  amount,  according  to  the  rules,  at  this  quar- 
terly meeting  grants  were  made  for  the  following  pur- 
poses:—  towards  the  enlargement  of  the  paristi  church  of 
Sidlescombe ;  for  building  a  new  church  in  Treehurst ; 
and  a  new  chapel  at  Baxcombe;  and,  upon  the  clergy-aid 
account,  to  Arundel;  St.  Paul's,  Chichester;  Cold  Wal- 
tham  ;  and  Hardham  and  Eastbourne.  The  next  meeting 
will  take  place  at  Hastings,  on  the  second  Thursday  in 
September. — IIa7its  Advertiser. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  July  19,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
presented  a  petition  from  the  churchwardens  and  inha- 
bitants ofaparish  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  which  the  pe- 
titioners complained  that  the  entire  business  of  providing 
for  their  spiritual  wants  depended  upon  the  will  of  a  lay- 
rector,  who  was  totally  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
The  lay  impropriator  had  not,  for  two  or  three  years  past, 
made  any  provision  for  the  discharge  of  ministerial  duties 
in  the  parish ;  and  the  sick,  if  visited  at  all,  were  visited 
by  clergy  from  the  adjoining  parishes.  The  entire  sum 
expended  during  that  period  for  spiritual  purposes  by  the 
individual  to  whom  it  referred,  was  only  30/.,  altliough  he 
was  in  the  receipt  of  nearly  GOO/,  a-year  from  tithes.  He 
would  suggest  that  a  clause  should  be  introduced  in  the 
Benefices  and  Pluralities  Bill,  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  tliese  petitioners.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord 
Cawdor  corroborated  the  statements  of  the  parishioners, 
and  enforced  the  suggestions  of  the  right  rev.  prelate. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  that  there  could  be 


no  doubt  of  the  present  hardship  and  crying  scandal  of 
the  case  that  had  been  stated  ;  there  could  be  as  little 
doubt  that  the  conduct  of  the  impropriator  was  very  much 
to  be  condemned.  He  was  quite  disposed  to  favour  the 
very  reasonable  views  which  the  petitioners  entertained. 
— Times. 

CORK,  CLOYNE,  AND  ROSS. 

Consecration. — On  Sunday,  July  1,  Frankfield  Church 
was  opened  for  divine  service  by  license  from  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross.  The  Archdeacon  of 
Cork  officiated,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  ]Mr.  Bolster  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoare  ;  and  an  appropriate  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  ]Mr.  Alcock,  minister  of  the  church. 
This  beautiful  Gothic  structure,  which  is  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  Thomas  and  K.  A.  Deane,  Esq.,  and  is  worthy  of 
the  earlier  and  better  days  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
has  been  erected  and  endowed  under  the  late  act  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  St,  Barry's  pai'ish,  at  the  sole  expense  of 
S.  Lane,  Esq.  of  Frankfield,  who,  with  a  munificence 
which  has  but  few  parallels  in  the  present  day,  is  also 
engaged  in  erecting  a  parsonage  in  the  Elizabethan  style 
for  the  curate. — Irish  paper. 


DUBLIN. 

Visitation. — On  June  14,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  o 
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Dublin  held  a  visitation  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.    Divine 
service  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  E.  Marks  and  the  Re 
C.  Otway ;  and  his  grace  afterwards  delivered  his  us 
charge  to  the  assembled  clergy. 

New  Church. — On  June  26,  the  first  stone  of  the  n 
church  in  Lower  Gardiner  Street  was  laid  by  the  Vei 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  Suitable  addresses  w 
delivered,  and  prayers  oflered  up  by  the  Rev.  D,  Brow 
and  H.  Irwin.  When  completed,  this  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  churches  in  Dublin,  and  will  afford  accommodation 
to  2000  persons.  The  estimated  contract  for  its  erection 
is  5100/.;  the  building-ground  costs  800/.;  and  1250/. 
must  be  raised  to  purchase  an  endowment.  The  subscrip* 
tions  already  received  amount  to  about  3800/.  A 


Stockton-on-Tees. — A  dinner  was  given  at  Stockton  very 
lately  by  the  committee  for  building  the  new  church  at 
that  place,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  Venerable  the 
Archdeacon  of  Durham,  and  the  clergy  who  intended  to 
take  a  part  in  the  opening  of  the  above  elegant  structure 
for  divine  service  on  the  following  day  ;  on  which  occasion 
Leonard  Raisbeck,  Esq.,  presided.  Several  most  appro- 
priate speeches  were  delivered  on  the  occasion ;  and  we 
understand  that  the  venerable  archdeacon  expressed  him- 
self highly  gratified  with  the  proceedings  of  the  committee, 
and  the  kind  invitation  he  had  received.  The  beautiful 
structure,  named  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  opened  on  the 
following  day,  when  a  sermon  was  preached  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Durham  ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  by  the  Rev.  George  Newby,  vicar  of  Stock- 
ton ;  and  in  the  evening  a  sermon  was  preached  in  the 
old  church  by  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  prebendary  of 
Durham.  Collections  were  made  after  each  sermon  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  new  church.  The  collections  amounted 
to  nearly  60/.  A  very  handsome  folio  Prayer-Book,  richly 
bound  in  calf,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Jennett  for  the  use 
of  the  church  ;  and  an  elegant  clock,  by  !Mr.  F.  Thompson, 
for  the  interior  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

KILDARE. 

Visitation. — On  July  9,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  held 
his  triennial  visitation  in  Kildare  Cathedral,  which  was 
attended  by  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  clergy.     The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
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r.  E.  Joly,  rector  of  Clonsdst;  and  afterwards  the  arch- 
)isliop  delivered  his  charge.  In  the  afternoon  the  Bishop 
)f  Kildare  entertained  the  archbishop  and  clergy  at  dinner. 

LIMERICK. 

The  vlc.-gen.  of  Cashel,  llev.  C.  Mayne,  lately  held  the 
ricnnial  visitation  for  this  diocese  at  the  cathedral.  The 
>ermon  was  preached  by  the  llev.  E.  Herbert,  preb.  of 
Kildeacon,  from  Acts,  xx.  28.  The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Limerick  afterwards  held  the  annual  visitation. 


On  Sunday,  .June  3,  the  parish  church  of  Curaberworth, 
near  Alford,  was  re-opened  for  divine  service.  It  has 
l)L'L'n  rebuilt  in  the  decorated  style  of  Edward  II.,  and 
the  cupola  and  spire  after  those  of  Linzig  on  the  Rhine : 
they  rise  gracefully,  and  form  conspicuous  objects  to  the 
surrounding  country.  The  expense  of  rebuilding  the 
sacred  edifice  has  been  defrayed  almost  entirely  by  the 
llev.  John  Lodge,  the  incumbent ;  and  his  parishioners 
h;ive  also  subscribed  to  purehase  a  handsome  chandelier. 


.S7.  James's  Church,  Holhrnoij. — On  June  10,  this  neat 
and  elegant  edifice,  the  first  completed  of  three  district 
churches  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  parishes  of 
Islington  and  HoUoway,  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London.  This  structure  is  the  first  raised  by  the  united 
contributions  from  the  "  Bishop's  Fund"  and  the  pa- 
rishioners. 

Trinity  Church,  St.  Bride's. — A'new  and  very  neat  Gothic 
church,  in  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street,  and  erected  chiefly 
through  parish  contribution,  was,  June  21,  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  assisted  by  the  vicar,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kelly,  minister  of  the  churdi,  and  several  clergymen 
of  the  neighbouring  parishes.  His  lordship  preached  a 
sermon  in  aid  of  the  fund  required  to  pay  off  a  debt  of 
700/,  still  due  on  the  outlay  for  the  building. 

All  Saints,  King's  Cross. — July  3,  the  above  structure, 
the  second  completed  out  of  three  district  churches  within 
the  parish  of  Islington,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  congregation.  The 
usual  solemnities  having  been  performed,  the  bishop 
preached.  This  edifice  is  the  second  erected  in  the  parisli 
of  Islington,  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  parishioners, 
and  the  aid  of  the  Bishop's  or  Metropolis  Churches  Fund. 
It  is  of  the  Gotliic  order,  standing  in  the  main  road  to 
Holloway,  near  its  entrance  at  Battle-Bridge.  It  is  cal- 
culated to  accommodate  1100  persons,  to  nearly  300  of 
whom  are  allotted  free  sittings,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the 
building  will  not  exceed  3200/.,  1000/.  of  which  is  sub- 
scribed by  the  Metropolis  Churches  Fund,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  same  sum  has 
been  subscribed  to  another  church  recently  consecrated  at 
Holloway,  and  to  the  third  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
the  further  extremity  of  the  parish,  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  also  be  consecrated  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks. 


The  dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich  have  resolved  mate- 
rially to  augment  the  stipends  of  the  minor  canons,  and 
also  of  the  lay  clerks  in  the  cathedral. 

ROCHESTER. 

Blachheath. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  church,  to  be 
designated  "  The  Holy  Trinity,"  was  laid  at  Blackheath 
by  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia  Matilda,  on 
July  18. 

WINCHESTER. 

Diocesan  Church-Building   Society.  —  The  first   annual 

meeting  was  held  at  Winchester,  July  3, — the  lord  bishop 

in  the  chair.     Resolutions  were  moved  and  seconded  by 

Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Noel,  Archdn. 

Hoare,  ]\Ir.  Recorder  Williams,  W.  C.  Yonge,  Esq.,  Rev. 

S.  Wilberforce,  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best,  Rev.  Dr.  Mober- 

ley.  Rev.  R.  Tritton,  Rev.  H.  A.  Bouverie.     The  Rev.  E. 

M'All  read  the  report,  which  stated  that  in  the  last  year 

twenty- four  rural  associations   had   been   formed   in   as 

many  rural    deaneries   of  Hants,  the   subscriptions  and 

donations  from  which  amounted  to  10,000/.     The  sums 

subscribed    in    the    several    deaneries    of    Surrey    was 

!   38ol/.  49.  Gd,     The  report  gave  a  satisfactory  statement 

I   of  the  exertions  of  the  society  since  its  formation,  and 

I   mentioned  that  the  sum  of  1273/.  17^".  9d.  had  been  for- 

i   warded  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Building  Churches 

and  Chapels. 

Lambeth. — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  given  a 
piece  of  ground,  in  Carlisle  Lane,  Lambeth,  upon  which  a 
chapel  will  be  forthwith  erected,  and  will,  when  completed, 
afford  accommodation  for  1000  persons.  The  cost  of  the 
building  (3400/.)  will  be  defrayed  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  for  the  rebuilding  of  churches,  &c.  Edward 
Blore,  Esq.,  of  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  is  the 
architect. — Morning  Herald. 

The  Earl  of  Normanton  having  determined  to  rebuild 
the  parish  church  of  Harbridge,  near  Ringwood,  at  his 
own  cost,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  laid 
on  Monday,  June  11,  by  the  Countess  of  Normanton,  in 
the  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly.  After  this  grati- 
fying ceremony,  in  which  all  present  appeared  to  take  a 
lively  interest,  the  gentry,  clergy,  and  freemasons,  par- 
took of  an  elegant  repast  at  his  lordship's  mansion.— 
Salisbury  paper. 


Tributes  of  respect  have  recently  been  presented  to  the 

following  Clergymen :  — 
Rev.  J.  Buckley,  parish.  St.  Thomas,  Exeter. 
Rev.  B.  Dent,  par.  St.  John's,  Worcester. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Durham,  from  gentlemen  educated  at  St* 
Paul's  School. 
Yen.  Archdeacon  Bonney,  by  inhab.  of  co.  of  Rutland. 
Rev.  G.  Gunning,  Farnborough. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Barker,  Bastow,  by  parishioners, 
llev.  J.  R.  Roper,  by  cong.  of  St.  Margaret's,  Brighton. 
Rev.  W.  Boyle,  cur.  of  Kilkeel,  from  the  parishioners. 


COLONIAL  CHURCH. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. — NEWFOUNDLAND. 

A  circular  letter,  dated  Aug.  25,  1837,  having  been 
received  by  the  clergy  of  Newfoundland  from  the  lord 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  reference  to  the  formation  of 
a  society  for  providing  the  means  of  extending  the 
ministration  of  the  Church  throughout  the  archdeaconry, 
such  of  the  clergy  as  could  be  called  together  were 
assembled  in  the  vestry-room  of  St;  John's  Church,  on 
the  13th  of  Oct.,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  such  a  consti- 
tution as  might  be  submitted  to  those  lay  members  of  the 
Church  who  should  be  disposed  to  aid  in  the  formation  of 
such  a  society  as  was  recommended  by  the  diocesan. 
Such  a  form  of  constitution  and  such  standing  rules 
were  agreed  upon  as  seemed  to  suit  the  circumstances  of 


the  Church  ih  this  Island ;  and  a  favourable  period  was 
alone  waited  foi',  for  the  assembling  of  the  lay  friends  of 
the  Church  in  furtherance  of  the  important  object.  At 
length,  after  some  months'  unavoidable  delay,  a  general 
meeting  for  the  formation  of  the  society  was  held  in  the 
vestry-room  of  St.  John's  Church,  after  divine  service  on 
Ash-W^ednesday,  which  was  most  respectably  attended, 
the  clergy,  some  of  the  principal  government  officers, 
leading  merchants,  and  other  members  of  the  Church, 
being  present ;  and  next  to  a  universal  unanimity  of 
sentiment,  as  to  the  expediency  and  advantages  of  the 
proposed  association,  pervaded  the  meeting.  The  Yen. 
Archdeacon  Wix  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting  with 
prayer,  and  then  proceeded  to  read  over  the  constitution 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  clergy  on  the  13th  Oct.;   after 


11^ 


which  the  several  rules  in  that  constitution  were  put 
seriatim — the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Des  Barres,  the  Hon. 
Messrs.  Crowdy  and  Thomas,  and  others,  taking  part  in 
the  discussion  which  arose  on  some  of  them. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Erection  of  a  Church  in  South  Australia. — The  founda- 
tion-stone of  Trinity  Church,  Adelaide,  was  laid  by  his 
excellency  the  governor  on  the  26th  ult.,  in  presence  of 
a  numerous  assemblage  of  persons,  whom  so  interesting  a 
ceremony  naturally  collected  together.  A  plate  of  lead, 
bearing  the  following  inscription,  was  deposited  under- 


neath : — "  The  foundation-stone  of  Trinity  Church  was 
laid  by  his  Excellency  Captain  John  Hindmarsh,  11.N., 
K.H.,  First  Governor  of  South  Australia,  January  2(), 
1838.  The  Hon.  J.  H.  Fisher,  Osmond  Gilles,  Esq., 
Charles  Mann,  Esq.,  Trustees ;  Rev.  C.  B.  Howard,  M.A., 
T.C.D.,  Incumbent.  *  The  Lord  of  heaven,  he  will  pro- 
sper us ;  therefore  we  his  servants  will  arise  and  build.' 
Nehemiah,  ii.  20."  The  ceremony  was  concluded  by  the 
Rev.  C.  B.  Howard  addressing  the  assembly,  and  invoking 
the  Divine  blessing  on  the  undertaking.  There  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  in  two  months  hence  the  building  will 
be  available  for  public  worship. —  South  Australian  Record. 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW. 

A  most  gratifying  exhibition  was  lately  presented  at 
Christ  Church,  Glasgow,  built  expressly  for  j^oor  Epis- 
copalians, on  the  anniversary  of  its  foundation,  when  a 
solemn  service  took  place,  and  a  sermon  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev,  D.  Aitchison.  Afterwards,  in  the  school  con- 
nected with  it  for  the  destitute  poor,  200  children  were 
examined,  who  did  high  creait  to  their  teachers  :  their 
rapidity  in  giving  answers  to  questions,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  they  finished  their  accounts,  were  truly  asto- 
nishing. It  is  calculated  that  by  next  year  there  may  be 
500  children  receiving  Christian  instruction.  This  churcli, 
set  down  in  a  dense  population  by  the  above  worthy  pastor, 
whose  labours  of  love  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  great  city,  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
so  many  Roman  Catholics,  has,  together  vrith  the  school, 
been  eminently  instrumental  in  bringing  many  out  of 
darkness  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  knowledge 
of  that  only  naine  under  heaven  by  which  they  can  be 
saved.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
great  mercy  in  giving  the  poor  this  church,  it  is  proposed 
that  a  similar  festival  shall  be  yearly  observed. 


At  the  annual  synod,  previous  to  the  ordinary  business, 
an  ordination  was  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Chapel  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Bp.  Moir,  at  which  A.  Simpson,  I\I.A.  of  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  was  admitted  deacon.  The  bishop 
afterwards  delivered  a  charge  to  his  clergy ;  in  the  course 
of  which  he  communicated  several  interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  Episcopal 


Church  in  Scotland.  The  clergy  then  unanimously  elected 
the  Rev.  W.  Henderson,  of  Arbroath,  to  represent  them 
in  the  general  synod  of  the  church,  to  be  held  in  Edin- 
burgh in  August  next.  After  the  synod  the  Rev.  A.  Simp- 
son was  licensed  by  the  bishop  as  curate  to  the  Rev.  Peter 
Jolly,  who  has  held  the  cure  of  Lochlee  for  fifty- five  years; 
and  feeling  himself  less  able  than  formerly  to  perform 
efficiently  the  important  and  laborious  duties  of  his  charge, 
has  been  for  some  time  anxious  to  obtain  for  his  congre- 
gation the  services  of  an  active  and  zealous  clergyman  ; 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  that  purpose  had  expressed  his 
desire  to  contribute  a  portion  of  his  own  small  income. 


Died,  June  29,  the  Right  Rev.  Alexander  Jolly,  one  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  He  was 
consecrated  in  1790.  The  diocese  of  Moray  will  no  longer 
exist ;  the  various  congregations  of  which  it  was  formed 
will  be  under  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of 
other  dioceses. 

ROSS   AND    ARGYLL.  ^ 

The  importance  of  the  erection  of  a  chapel  in  the  I^H 
of  Skye,  and  a  stated  minister  being  there  resident,  to- 
which  reference  was  made  in  a  former  Register,  cannot  be 
more  apparent  than  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  May 
last,  the  fearfully  destitute  state  of  the  island  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view  was  strongly  and  severely  commented 
on.  The  inhabitants  were  represented  as  sunk  in  ignor- 
ance ;  and  in  some  parishes  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  had  not  been  administered  for  years. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons  on  the  Temptation  of  Clirist  in 
the  Wilderness.  By  the  Rev.  Edwd.  Scobell, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street. 
]2mo,  4s.  cloth.     Burns. 

Sermons.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Marriott, 
A.M.,  Rector  of  Church  Lawford.  Edited  by 
liis  Sons,  the  Rev.  J.  Marriott,  A.M.,  Brad- 
lield ;  and  the  Rev.  C.  Marriott,  A.M.,  Fellow 
ofOriel  Coll.,  Oxford.   8vo,  10«.6rf.  Hatchard. 

A  Daily  Treasury  for  the  Christian,  con- 
sisting of  Texts  of  Scripture,  with  appropriate 
Selections  from  our  best  Christian  Poets,  for 
every  Day  in  the  Year.  By  a  Lady.  Foolscap 
Svo,  4«.  cloth.    Longman. 

Help  to  the  Reading  of  the  Bible.  By  Benj. 
Elliott  Xicholls,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Waltliam- 
stow,  and  Author  of  "  Sunday  Exercises  on 
the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  of  the 
Church."     12mo,  3s.     Rivington. 

The  Communion  of  Believers  ;  a  Course  of 
Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Hankinson, 
M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  Matthew's  Chapel, 
Denmark  Hill.     Foolscap,  2s.  6d.     Seeley. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Miller,  M.A., 
Curate  of  Bexley,  Kent.    Svo,  10s,  6d. 


I      The  Steam-Boat ;  a  Tract.    The  profits  de- 

I  voted  to  a  charitable  purpose.  3s.  6rf.  per  100. 

i  Burns. 

The   Educational   Economy   of  England. 

j  Part  I.   On  the  External  Economy  of  Edu- 

I  cation;  or  the  Means  of  Providing  Instruc- 

'  tion   for   the   People.     By  the   Rev.   James 

j  Shergold  Boone,  Minister  of  St.  John's,  Pad- 

j  dington.     3s.  Gd.     Parker. 

The  Autliority  of  Tradition  in  Matters  of 

i  Religion.     By  the  Pi,ev.  Geo.  Ilolden,  j\LA. 

i  Small  Svo,  4s.  Gd.    Rivington. 

Memoir  of  Bernard  Ovcrberg;    with  an 

i  Account  of  the  System  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  Prussia.  From  the  Gennan  of  Prof. 
Schubert.     12mo.     Seeley. 

The  Confessions  of  Adalbert.    By  F.  There- 
min, D.D.,  Chaplain  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 

;  &c.  &c.     Translated  from  the  German.    Fcp. 

,  cloth,  4s.     Wertheim. 

I       Hints  on  Study,  and  the  Employment  of 

I  Time.   By  a  late  Member  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
12mo,  3s.  6d.    Simpkin. 
Bible  Stories  for  the  Young :  Adam  to  Jacob. 

I  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallandet.   ISmo.  Seeley. 


The  Domestic  Chaplain.  By  the  Rev.  J.  1'.. 
N.  Jlolesv/orth,  D.D.,  Canterburj'.  Svo,  vol.  I. 
10s      Rivington. 

The  Beauty  of  Holiness,  and  other  Poems. 
By  G.  B.  Scott,  Author  of  "  Leisure  Hours," 
&:c.     12mo,  Cs.     Darton  and  Harvey. 

Sermons,  preached  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Albemarle  Street.  To  which  is  added,  au 
Essay  on  the  Prophecies  relative  to  Christ. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Webb  Ellis,  M.A.  Svo, 
10s.  Gd.    Rivington. 

National  Religion ;  or  the  Voice  of  God  to 
the  Briti.sh  Church  and  Nation.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Shittler.     12mo,  6s.     Baisler. 

Sermons,  for  the  Use  of  Families.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Thompson,  M.  A.,  Officiating  Minister 
at  Brunswick  Chapel,  St.  Marylebone.  Svo, 
10s.  6d.    Hatchard. 

Sermons,  preached  in  St.  James's  Chapel, 
Ryde.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Griffith,  M.A., 
Minister  of  Ram's  Episcopal  Chapel.  2d  edit, 
foolscap  Svo,  8s.  cloth.     Bums. 

On  the  Education  of  the  People  of  India. 
By  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  Esq.  12mo.  Long- 
man. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editors  beg  to  return  thanks  to  their  numerous  Correspondents  for  various  literary  communications,  ani 
also  for  several  provincial  newspapers  forwarded  with  a  view  of  enlarging  the  information  contained  in  their 
Ecclesiastical  Register.  They  would  at  all  times  feel  obliged  by  their  friends  forwarding  to  them  any  newspapers 
containing  local  eeclesiastical  intelligence. 

Sobson,  Levey,  and  Fran^yn,  46  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
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ORDINATIONS  APPOINTED. 

Bp.  of  Lincoln,  at  Bnckilcn,  Sept.  23. 
Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Oct.  21.— Candi- 
dates to  suiul  Uieir  papers  to  his  Lordsliip's 
Secretary,  Mr.  Brookes,  Wells,  by  the  22d 
of  Septcriibcr. 

OiiUAiNED  BY  Bp.  of  Ripox,  at  Ripon, 
July  28. 

PRIESTS. 

Of  Oxford.— 1.  Boustead,  M.A.  Queen's; 
A.  Gatty,  B.A.  Exet. ;  E.  Roberts,  M.A.  Jes.; 
E.  C.  S.  Kynnerslcy,  M.A.  Triii. 

Of  Cainbruh/r.—G.  S.  YAwin,  B.A.  Cath.; 
S.  B.  Stnyth,  B.A.  Jesus. 

St.  lice.^.—I.  Close,  F.  Toller. 

Litcrulc. — J.  H.  Greenwood. 
deacons. 

Of  Oxford.— :X.  Marryatt,  B.A.  New  Inn; 
J.  B.  Phillips,  B.A.  All  Souls,  Lett.  dim.  Bp. 


#rtJinatton£l. 

Chester ;  P.W.  Tallants,  B.A.  Wad.,  C.  Wheat- 
iey,  B.A.  St.  Mary's  H.,  Lett.  dim.  Bp.  Lich- 
field. 

Of  Cambridge.— 5.  L.  Frost,  B.A.  Ma},'d.; 
J.  H.  Gorch,'M.A.  Trin.;  J.  Ilaigh,  B.A. 
Queen's;  W.  Kinj,',  B.A.  John's;  D.  Roberts, 
B.A.  John's  ;  H.  Bullivant,  B.A.  Sidney;  W. 
H.  Schwabe,  B.A.  Caius  ;  A.  J.  W.  Morrison, 
B.A.  Trin.;  W.  Bates,  B.A.  Christ's;  W. 
Simpson,  B.A.  Queen's. 

Of  Dublin.— J.  Abbott,  B.A.,  C.  B.  Battley, 
B  A.,  J.  Peel. 

By  Abp.  of  Dublin,  at  Christ  Church 

Cathedral,  Aug.  5. 

priests. 

T.  T.  King,  B.A. ;   R.  F.  Spencer,  B.A. 

deacons. 

J.  M'CuUagh  Gordon,  M.A.,  Lett.  dim.  Bp. 

Ossori/,  F.  E.  Hull,  J.  B..  Ormsby,  M.A.,  H. 

T.  Ringwood,  M.A.,  H.  L.  Sandes,  M.A.,  F. 

F.  Trench,  B.A.,  W.  N.  Vickers,  B.A. 


By  Anp.  of  York,  at  Bishopslhorpe,  Aug.  5. 
priests. 

Of  Oxford.— J.  Butler,  B.A.  All  Souls;  T. 
Hockley,  B.A.  Wadh. 

Of  Cambridge.— G.  F.  Towusend,  B.A. 
Trin. ;  E.  D.  Bland,  B.A.  Caius ;  S.  C.  Baker, 
B.A.  John's;  W.  R.  Smith,  B.A.,  T.  H. 
Howard,  B.A.  Queen's;  T.  Westmoreland, 
B.A.  Sidney. 

Of  Durham.— G.  J.  Moiehead. 

Literates.— E.  P.  Walton,  J.  Compson,  R. 
Kirby,  F.  W.  Giffard,  H,  Howell,  G.  T.  Shar- 
land. 

DEACONS. 

OfO.rford.—J.  Poole,  B.A.  Edmund's. 

0/Crt«i6r/rfr/c.— A.Fitzherbert,  B.A.John's ; 
D.  A.  Beaufort,  B.A.  Jesus;  R.  Hildyard, 
B.A.  Trin.  H.;  J.  Sabben,  B.A.  Queen';,;  G. 
T.  Hutton,  B.A,  Trin.;  T.  Bramley,  B.A. 
Cath.;  H.  Cogan,  John's. 

Of  Durham.— J.  H.  Sutton. 

Literate. — B.  J.  Hargrave. 


Name. 
Arniistead, 

J. 
Armstrong, 

E.  P.      . 


Pari.sh  and  Couiiiy. 
(  Thor})e  St.  Peter  \ 
\  (V.),  Line.  .  / 
/Skellin^nhorpe{V.)\ 
\  Linc."^  .  .  J 
r Brixton  Deverill  l 
I  (R.),  Wilts  .  J 
I  HillDeveri!l(P.C.),\ 
l^     ditto        .        .      J 

I  Newbury  (R.)  Berks. 

.  Freshford  (R.),  Sora. 
Blandy,  F.J.   Netheravon  (V.),  Wilts  450 


^reftrmenta. 


Value. 


Barnes,  W. 

Binney,  H., 
D.C.L.    . 
Boyle,  W. 


275 

197 

129 

5967 
fi66 


W.  Hopkin.son,  Esq.  £313 
Mast.  Spit.  Hos. 
Bp.  Sarum     . 
Preb.  Heytesbury 
The  Queen.    . 


T>i  TT   T    f  MichaeIstone(P.C.),1 

Blosse,H.L.|     ^.j^^^  \        ^'| 

Borckhardt,  C.  Lydden  (V.),  Kent  .  224 
Browne,  G.  A.  Rettendon,  Essex  .  071 
Brown,  S.  .  Porlock  (R.),  Somers.  828 
Bull,  J.  G.      .  Godalmiug(V.),  Sur.    452!) 


Preb.  Sarum 


Abp.  Canterbury 
Bp.  of  Ely      . 
Lord  Chanc.  . 
D.  of  Sarum  . 


Cooper,  J.       -j 


Earle,  J. 


Coppenhall(R.), 
Chesh.         .  j 

Cottingha;Ti,H.Ballymachagh,  Cavan 
/  Aughton.c.Cottiiig-\ 
t     worth  ( v.),  York/ 
(Astley  (P.C),  Leigh,       * 
\     Lane. 

Tattingstone(R.),  Suf.  356 
,  Montacute  (V.),  Som.  1028 
.  Southstokc  (V.) 
.  Ludford  (V.),  Heref.      284 
.  Acton  (V.),  Chesh.  .     2944 

Riclmiond  (R.),  York  3900 


Edwards, 
J.  W.     . 

Elliott,  C.  B 

Ho.^yns,  B. 

Hughes,  D. 

Kent,  C. 

Mayor,  R. 

Meek,  R. 

Musgrave, 
G. 


480  Bp.  Lichiield 


GG5 


Rev.  I.  G.  Bull      . 
W.  Phelps      . 

E.  L.  Charlton,  Esq. 
Adml.  Toilemache 
Lord  Chanc.  . 


f  St.  Paul  &  St.  Peter, 
\  Borden  (V.),  Kent  J 


31 


*260 


69 


*io5 

206 
•101 

112 

*104 
•76.5 
•339 
••IGl 

•216 


90 


•414 
•186 

105 
•324 
•377 


771  C.  Musgrave,  Esq.  "250 


Name. 


Parish  and  County. 

fLugwardine(V.),  c. 
Llangarron,(P.C.), 
Headland  (P.C), 
,    St.  Weonard's 
(P.C),  and  Lit. 
Dewchurch(P.C), 
Hereford 
Boston  (V.),  Line.    • 
Shaw  N.  Ch.,  Wilts. 
„.  '    „.   f  St.  James',  Halifax \ 

Simpson,  W.  I  (p.c),  York  .  / 
c,v„.fi,  T  «  /  Brunswick  Chi.,  \ 
Smyth,  T.  S.  |  London.  Midsx.  / 
Lit.  Houghton! v.), 
Bralield  on  the 
een,  Northam 


Morgan, 
H.  IL 


Ogle,  J.  F. 
Padden, H 


Smyth,  C. 


Pop. 


GG2  D.  &  C.  Hereford  .    *920 


1 1 240  Bp.of  Lincoln  by  lapse  ♦300 

12C0  Vic.  Halifax  .        .250 
.  .  The  Queen. 


(Lit.  Houghton(V.),1 
■|  c.  Bralield  on  the  > 
(     Green,  Northam. ) 


539  J.  Pcrcival,  Esq.     .     *2S3 


Spencer,  W. 

Surtees,  S.  F, 
Symonds, 
T.  M.     . 


/"St.  Michael's  c.  St.  ^ 
)     Andrew's  and  St.  I 


Andrew 
"j      Stephen's  (R.), 
V.     Stamford,  Line.    J 

.   Newlyn  (V.),  Coriiw. 

\  Broomswell  (R.),  Suss 


p   1200  Marq.  Exeter 
1172  Bp.of  Exeter 


Thwaytes,J.{'^'^^^/C'^-(P-C-)' 


Thomlinson, 

Todd,  F.     . 

Wallace.  W. 

Wethered, 

F.  J.      . 

Williams,  J. 

Wolley,  T.  L, 


isle,  Cumber. 
( Crosby-on-  Eden  \ 
\  (V.),  Cumber.  .  J 
/St.  Austel  and  St.  \ 
\  Blasey(V.),Cornw.  / 
.  Thorpe  Abbotts,  Norf. 

}  Hurley  ( v.),  Berks.  ' 

f  Euxton-in-Leyla:ul  ) 
\  (P.C),  Lane.  .  / 
.   Portishcad  (R.),  Som. 


420  Bp.  Carlisle    . 

8758  The  Queen  . 
272  —  Read,  E.sq. 
1150  Hon.  H.  Walker 
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]]owstead,  T.  S.  chap.  Bp.  Sodor  and  Man. 
Burton,  R.  C.  chap,  to  Earl  of  Cardigan. 
Caltliroji,  H.  chap.  Bp.  Sodor  and  Man. 
F.aton,  W.  G.  chap.  Chester  Gaol. 
Greetham,  J.  K.  chap.  Earl  of  Egremout. 
JoJifie,  P.  chap.  Poole  Union. 


Macnamara,  M.  mast,  of  Dioc.  School,  Mul- 

lingar.     Pat.,  Bp.  of  Meath. 
Moyle,  G.  ass.  mast.  King  Edward's  School, 

Birmingham. 
Penny,  C.  mast.  Crewkerne  School. 
Richardson,  J.  mast.  Appleby  Gram.  School. 


581  Lady  Ilogiitou 

800  J.  A.  Gordon  .     *72i 

Rooke,  W.  J.  E.  chap,  to  Duke  of  Cambridge, 

Sherwood,  —  chap.  Alton  Union,  Hants.— 
Sal.  20/. 

Turner,  W.  dom.  chap.  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Vr'aldy,  R.  rur.  deanery,  Wliitchurcli. 

Willis,  A.  head  mast.  Ludlow  School. 


Allies,  T.  53,  rec.  Woriiiington,  Glouc. 

— Pat.,  J.  Gist,  Esq. 
Bishop,  J.  vie.  of  St.  JNIary-le-Lode, 

and  can.  ot'Glouc.  Cathedral. — Pat., 

D.  &  C.  of  Glouc. 
Bobbitt,  11.  at  Kirk  Bramwith,  York,9 1. 
Browne,   T.   late   sec,  mast.  Christ's 

Hospital. 


©lergijmcn  ticccascti. 

Browning-,  T.  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

lUish,  G.  W.  at  Doynton,  Glouc.  33. 

Carr,  J.  A.  rec.  Hadstock,  Essex,  76. 
—Pat.,  Bp.  of  Ely. 

Collett,  —  rec.  of  Westerham,  Kent. 

Cumyns,  R.  H.  cur.  All  Saints,  Port- 
sea,  70. 

Davis,  E.  rec.  of  Rahciiy,  43. 


Dunscome,  N.  rec.  Kilscully, 

Evans,  C.  at  Swansea,  72. 

Fisher,   J.  P.   snbdn.    and    canon   of 

Exeter ;  rec.  Faringdon,  Devon.— 

Pat.,  Bp.  of  Exeter,'  til. 
Gardiner,   J.   D.D.  miu.   of  Octagon 

Chap.,  Bath,  82. 
Gelling,  J.  vie.  Kirk  German,  Isle  of 
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Man,  67.— Pat,  Bp.  of  Sodor  and 

Man. 
Goe,  B.  vie.  Boston,  Line,  71.— Pat., 

Bp.  by  lapse. 
JefFerjJon,  F.  rec.    Ellington,   Hunts. 

—Pat.,  Peter  H.,  Camb. 
Jones,  R.  rec.  Kilmore,  Roscommon. 
Jones,  J.  C.  rec.  of  Exeter  College, 

Oxford ;  and  vie.  of  Kidlington. — 

Pat.,  Exet.  Coll. 
Langstone,  F.  cur.  of  Fenny  Comp- 

ton. 


JNIahon,  H.  Killigally,  King's  County, 

68. 
Overton,  J.  rec.  St.  Crux  and  St.  Mar- 
garet, York,  76. — Pat.,  Lord  Chanc. 
Potcbett,  W.  jun.,  rec.  Great  Ponton  ; 

preb.  Grantbam  Borealis,  in  Sarum 

Catb.,  29. 
Roe,  J.  rec.  Newbury,  Berks. — Pat, 

tbe  Queen. 
Rolls,  H.  57,  rec.   All  Saint's,  Ald- 

winckle,  Nortbamp. — Pat,  Rev.  R. 

Roberts. 


Saunders,  J.  D.C.L,  rec.  Kirdington, 
Oxon.,  70.— Pat,  St  Jobn's  Colh, 
Oxford. 

Sterky,  A.  71. 

Wiiitcbead,  G.  vie.  All  Saint's,  Cam- 
bridge.— Pat,  Jesus  College,  Canib. ; 
and  vie.  Reusing,  c.  Seal.— Pat, 
Earl  of  Plymoutb,  74. 

Winter,  W.  min.  St  Peter's,  Oldham  ; 
rec.  of  Prestvvicb  St.  Jobn's,  Hey 
Asbton ;  and  mast  Oldbam  Scbool, 
62. 


©nibwsitB  Entelligcncc. 
OXFORD. 
Juh/  26.  — R.  C.  Sewell,  Esq.,  M.A.„  and  tbe  Rev.  F. 
Bulley,  M.A..  prob.  fell,  of  Magdalen,  were  admitted  fel- 
lows.    Tbe  Rev.  William  Hancock,  M.A.,  was  admitted  a 


prob.  fellow;  and  E.  K.  Burney,  of  tbe  county  of  Kent, 
commoner  of  Cb.  Cb.,  and  H.  G.  J.  Parsons,  of  tbe  diocese 
of  Cbicbester,  we^je  elected  demies  of  tbe  same  college. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The  beautiful  and  spacious  ball  of  King's  college,  in 
tins  university,  is  now  receiving  some  splendid  additions 
to  its  chaste  and  ornamental  appearance  by  tbe  filling  up 
of  tbree  of  the  nortb-west  windows  witb  elegant  devices 
of  stained  glass.  Each  device  is  presented  by  tbe  indi- 
viduals tberaselves  whose  armorial  bearings  they  repre- 
sent, or  by  their  executors  or  friends.  The  work  is  being 
executed  by  Mr.  Hedgeland,  of  Grove  Place,  Lisson 
Grove,  London,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  tbe 
great  skill  and  able  workmanship  be  has  displayed ; 
the  windows  will  be  completed  in  tbe  course  of  a  day  or 
two.     Tbe  following  is  a  description  : — 

These  windows  consist  of  armorial  escutcheons,  crests, 
and  beraldic  devices  of  benefactors  and  distinguished 
members  of  tbe  college,  arranged  in  tbe  principal  open- 
ings of  tbe  several  windows,  and  surmounted  by  tbe 
college  emblems  or  other  ornamental  designs  in  the 
tracery  compartments.  Eacb  window  contains  the  arms, 
&c.  of  six  individuals,  and  tbe  first  is  appropriated  to  those 
of  peers  and  statesmen  educated  at  this  college :  in  tbe 
1st  compartment  are  tbe  arras  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Earl  of  Orford,  prime  minister  to  George  I.;  in  tbe  2d 
those  of  tbe  Rt  Hon.  Stephen  Poyntz;  3d,  Horatio, 
First  Lord  Walpoie,  broLber  to  Sir  Robert;  4tb,  tbe  late 
Lord  Bolton ;  5tb,  tbe  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
G.C.B. ;  and  6th,  tbe  late  Earl  of  Carlisle.  The  second 
window^  contains  tbe  arms  of  bishops  and  heads  of  colleges  : 
namely.  Dr.  Luxmoore,  late  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ;  Dr. 
Sumner,  bishop  of  Chester,  and  Dr.  Bethel,  Insbop  of 
Bangor;  Dr.  Goodall,  provost  of  Eton  College;  Dr. 
Thackeray,  tbe  provost  of  King's,  and  Dr.  Cooke,  late 
provost  and  benefactor.  Tbe  tbird  window  consists  of 
tbe  arms  of  divines  and  benefactors,  in  tbe  following 
order:  1st,  Dr.  Rennell,  dean  of  Wmcbester;  2d,  Dr. 
James;  3d,  tbe  late  Rev.  Daniel  Caches;  4th,  tbe  late 
Rev.  Jobn  Mainstree;  Jtb,  tbe  late  pious  and  Rev. 
Charles  Simeon ;  6tb,  Dr.  Kcate.  Tbe  several  compart- 
ments contain,  together  witb  tbe  armorial  bearings, 
scrolls  or  labels,  inscribed  witb  tbe  names,  &c.,  tbe 
shields  being  decorated,  according  to  circumstances,  with 
garterc,  collars,  or  otber  appropriate  emblems ;  the  whole 
reposing  on  rich  diapered  backgrounds  of  a  subdued  tone, 
affording  tbe  necessary  relief  to  tbe  brighter  colouring  of 
the  beraldic  devices. 

Jug.  3. — Yesterday  tbe  following  gentlemen,  scholars 
of  King's  college  in  this  university,  were  elected  fellows 


of  that  society  :— G.  W.  Money,  F.  E.  Durnford,  W.  Young, 
F.  E.  Long. 

COMBINATION  PAPER,  1838. 

Prior  Comb.  —  Aug.  5,   Coll.  Trin. ;  12,  Coll.  Job. ;  19, 

Mr.  Bovdell,  Magd. ;  26,  Mr.  Vinall,  Catb.     Sept  2,  Mr. 

Baily,  Clar. ;  9,  i\Ir.  Birkett,  Emm. ;  16,  Coll.  Regal.  ;  23, 

Coll.  Trin. ;  30,  Coll.  Job.     Oct  7,  .Air.  Goldsmith,  Pet ; 

14,   Mr.  Purvis,  Catb.;  21,  Mr.  Pullen,  Corp. ;  28,  Com- 

mem.  Benefact.     Nov.  4,  Mr.  Pulleine,  Emm. ;   11,  Coll. 

Regal;    18,    Coll.   Trin.;    25,   Coll.   Job.     Dee.  2,    Mr. 

M'Cartby,  Pet;   9,  Mr.  Liveing,  Pemb. ;   16,  Mr.  J.  S. 

Cox,  Corp. ;  23,  Mr.  Chapman,  jr.  Emm. ;  30,  Coll.  Regal. 

j        Poster.  Comb.  —  Aug.  5,  Mr.  Locke,  Trin.;  12,  Mr.  M. 

Gibson,  Trin. ;  19,  Mr.  Blofield,  Trin. ;  24,  Fest.  S.  Bart, 

Mr.  Kenrick,  Trin. ;  26,  Mr.  Hale,  Trin.     Sept  2,  Mr. 

'    Middleton,  Trin. ;  9,   Mr.  Cobden,  Job.;  16,  Mr.  Lang- 

:    sbavv,  Job.  ;   21,  Fest  S.  Matt,  Mr.  D.  Baker,  Job.  ;  23, 

I    Mr.  Sparkes,    Job. ;    29,   Fest   St   Mich.,    JMr.   Cassels, 

Job.,  I\Ir.  J.  Smith,  Job. ;  30,  Mr.  W.  Clarke,  Job.     Oct  7, 

Mr.   Bostock,    Job.;   14,   Mr.   Luckock,    Job.;   IS,   Fest. 

{    S.  Luc.,  Mr.  Lutwidge,  Job.  ;  21,  Mr.  Paley,  Job.  ;    28, 

I    Mr.    Coekburn,   Job.      Nov.    1,    Fest   Om.    Sanet,  Mr. 

i    Butler,  Job. ;  4,   Mr.  Sadler,  Job.  ;   11,  Mr.  Sayer,  Job.; 

;    18,  Mr.  S.  Smitb,  Job. ;  25,  Mr.  Adams,  Begin.;  30,  Fest. 

S.  And.,  Mr.  Parkin,  Regin.     Dec.  2,  Mr.  Phillips.  Regin. ; 

'    9,  Mr.  Scott,  Regin.;  16,  ]\Ir.  Capper,  Regin.;  21,  Fest. 

'    S.  Thom.,  Mr.  Micbell,  Regin.;   23,  Mr.  Morris,  Regin.; 

25,  Fest.  Nativ.,  Mr.  Leeke,  Regin. ;  26,  Fest.  S.  Stephen, 

Mr.  Philpot,  Catb. ;  27,  Fest  S.  Job.,  Mr.  Clarke, Catb. ;  28, 

Fest  Innoc,  ISIr.  Packer,  Catb. ;  30,  Mr.  Lakeland,  Cath. 

OppoJi. 
rColl.  RegaL 
.  <^  Coll.  Trin. 
tColl.  Jobn. 
(  Mr.  Barlow,  Pet 
.  .  Mr.  Hustwick,  Regin. 
(^  Mr.  Cape,  Corp. 
(  Mr.  Palmer,  Jes. 
.  <^  Coll.  Regal. 
tColI.  Trin. 

Oppon. 


Rcsp.  in  Theolog. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  Corp.  . 

Mr.  Beynon,  Magd.   . 

Mr.  Brooks,  Trin. 


Resp.  in  Jar.  Civ. 
Mr.  Venables,  Jes.     . 
Resp.  in  Medic. 
Mr.  Lockley,  Cai. 


/  Mr.  Scott,  Emm, 
(Mr.  Bates,  Jes. 
Oppnu. 
(Mr.  JeafTreson,  jun. 
\  Mr.  Willis,  Cai. 


Pemb, 


DURHAM. 
Tbe  university  has  conferred  tbe  hon.  degree  of  D.C.L.  on  W.  Wordsworth,  Esq. 


^protettfingg  of  ^ocittu^. 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETV. 

Want  of  room  in  tbe  last  Register  compelled  us  merely 
to  state  tbe  amount  of  tbe  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
this  society.    The  following  extracts  from  the  interesting 


report  of  tbe  last  year  will  be  read  witb  interest: — Tbe 
committee  are  more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  with  the 
magnitude  of  tbe  undertaking  before  them  ;  and  witb 
the  responsibility  resting  on  those  who   are    engaged, 
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either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  conduct  of  the  society's 
affairs.  Profoundly  convinced  of  the  utter  unworthiness 
and  insutticiency  of  all  human  instruments,  they  are 
nevertheless  emboldened  to  commend  tliis  work  as 
most  honourable  and  most  delightful  to  those  who 
labour  in  it  with  pure  and  holy  motives.  The  field 
is  the  world  ;  and  may  not  every  one  who  contributes 
toward  making  or  handling  the  plough  by  which  this  field 
is  broken  up,  or  who  provides  the  seed  with  wliicli  it  is 
sown,  rejoice  to  see  that  God  is  giving  the  increase  ?  God 
has  indeed  blessed  this  society  by  the  enlargement  of  its 
I'lmds  ;  by  the  increasing  prosperity,  generally  speaking, 
of  its  plans  ;  and  by  the  protection  of  his  good  providence 
vouchsafed  to  the  missionaries.  Your  committee  are 
aware  that  they  can  speak  but  the  language  of  fallible 
men ;  yet,  from  what  is  now  passing  in  the  world  at  large, 
they  cannot,  and  they  would  not,  resist  the  conviction, 
that  God  is  with  us.  He  hath  indeed  blest,  and  the 
word  of  promise  assures  us  that  he  will  continue  to  bless 
us,  and  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  him. 

State  of  the  Funds. — The  aggregate  receipts  of  tlie  year 
stand  as  follows :  —  Institution  buildings'  fund,  (il.  6s. ; 
disabled  missionaries'  fund,  7o9l.  13.v.  7d. ;  general 
fund,  S2,70H.  lis.  8r/.;  making  a  total  of  83,447 Z.  11.9.  3d. 

The  preceding  year's  receipts  stood  thus : — General 
fund,  71,098/.  os.  ;  disabled  missionaries'  fund, 
6151.  4.9.  6d. ;  institution  buildings'  fund,  13/.  13s.  ; 
total,  71,727/.  6d. 

The  increase,  therefore,  on  the  last  year's  receipts,  is, 
11,720/.  10s.  9^. 

For  the  blessing  thus  vouchsafed  in  the  large  increase 
of  tlie  pecuniary  means  of  the  society,  the  committee 
desire,  with  unfeigned  tliankfulness,  to  give  glory  to  God. 
It  is  also  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  increased  responsibility 
imposed  upon  them,  that  the  committee  report  this  pros- 
perous state  of  the  society's  income.  They  earnestly 
entreat  the  prayers  of  the  friends  of  the  society,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  so  to  administer  the  abundant  gift  en- 
trusted to  them,  as  may  be  well  pleasing  in  his  sight, 
whose  is  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  as  he  will  render 
most  conducive  to  his  own  glory,  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  on  the  earth.  Some  analysis  of 
the  receipts  of  the  year  is  necessary,  in  order  more  dis- 
tinctly to  exhibit  the  financial  situation  of  the  society. 
This  will  be  done  by  comparing  the  principal  items  of  the 
last  and  preceding  year's  receipts: — Benefactions,  1836-7, 
4939/.  3.S-.  5(/. ;  ditto,  1837-8,  7228/.  18s.  lOd.:  increase, 
2289/.  15s.  5d. 

Legacies,  1836-7,  1401/.  18s.  3J. ;  ditto,  1S37-8, 
5642/.  6s.  6d. :  increase,  4237/.  8s.  Sd. 

Associations,  1836-7,  54,210/.  13s.  Id.;  ditto,  1837-S, 
61,871/.  4s.  -id.:  increase,  7660/.  lis.  3d. 

It  will  hence  be  seen  that  no  loss  a  sum  than  7660/.  of 
the  increase  in  the  society's  last  year's  income  arises 
from  association  contributions ;  which  may  be  assumed  to 
indicate  a  steady  growth  of  interest  in  the  great  object  of 
the  society  among  the  members  of  our  church  throughout 
the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  of  the 
society  has  risen  to  an  amount  considerably  exceeding 
that  of  any  former  year  ;  the  total  on  the  general  account 
being  86,510/.  17s.  2d.  This  excess  in  the  expenditure 
has  been  occasioned,  to  some  extent,  by  incidental  causes, 
not  affecting  the  ratio  of  expenditure  in  the  departments 
in  which  it  occurs.  The  period  of  the  arrival  of  bills 
from  India  has  been  accelerated  by  the  arrangements 
made,  during  the  last  year,  for  steam  communication  with 
that  country.  This  has  probably  brought  into  the  year's 
expenditure  5000/.  or  6000/.  more  than  the  average  amount, 
on  accoimt  of  the  India  missions.  In  the  case  of  the  North- 
India  mission,  the  amount  has  been  still  further  augmented 
by  ai-rangements  for  drawing  bills  at  shorter  dates  than 
formerly  ;  which  came  into  operation  during  the  last  year. 
The  expenditure  in  the  West  Indies  has,  during  the  last 
year,  exceeded  the  estimated  amount  to  the  extent  of 
upwards  of  3000/.  This  excess  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to 
tlie  greater  cost  of  the  erection  of  school-houses  than  had 
been  anticipated.  No  bills  on  account  of  the  North  West  \ 
America  mission  having  reached  this  country  in  the  year 
1836-7,  an  amount  of  nearly  1000/.  falls  on  the  charge  of 
1837-8  beyond  the  ratio  of  expenditure  in  that  mission. 
The  expenditure  connected   with   the  formation  of  the 


Zoolu  mission,  South  Africa,  has  exceeded  the  estimated 
amount  by  about  700/.  An  increase  occurs  of  about  2000/. 
in  the  last  year,  under  the  head  of  disabled  missionaries, 
ike,  beyond  the  amount  of  the  preceding  year.  The  num- 
ber of  missionaries  sent  out  in  the  preceding  year,  twenty- 
six — more  than  in  any  year  since  the  formation  of  the 
society  —  has  increased  the  expenditure  under  the  heads 
of  outfit  and  passage. 

Association  Proceedings. —  During  the  past  year,  fifty- 
three  new  associations  have  been  formed,  which  are  widely 
spread  over  the  kingdom.  Much  ground,  however,  still 
remains  unoccupied.  The  committee  have  therefore 
during  the  year  enlarged  the  agency  for  visiting  associa- 
tions ;  convinced  by  experience  that  it  is  only  by  this 
course  of  proceeding  that  the  society's  home  operations 
can  be  extended,  so  as  adequately  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  upon  it  for  the  enlargement  of  its  operations 
abroad.  The  committee  have  again  gratefully  to  make 
their  acknowledgments  to  those  clerical  and  lay  friends 
who  have  acted  as  deputations  to  associations  in  the  past 
year.  The  continuance  of  these  services  the  committee 
earnestly  solicit.  They  would  especially  urge  the  im- 
portance of  rendering  such  services  locally,  on  a  well- 
arranged  system.  Without  such  aid,  systematically  ren- 
dered, the  committee  will  find  it  impracticable,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  association  agency,  steadily  to 
carry  forward  this  department  of  labour  ;  on  which,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  the  means  of  extending  the  society's 
missions  depend. 

Missionaries  and  Students :  Decease  or  Return  of  MiS' 
sionaries  in  1837. — It  has  pleased  almighty  God,  in  his 
providence,  to  remove  by  death,  during  the  past  year,  the 
following  individuals  : — Mrs.  Davis,  wife  of  Mr.  R.  Davis, 
who  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  W^aimate,  on  the  1st  of 
February  ;  IVIrs.  Knight,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Knight,  who 
died,  unexpectedly,  at  Nellore,  on  the  4th  of  the  same 
month  ;  Mr.  T.  S.  M*Arthur,who  died  of  fever,  at  Trinidad; 
April  12  ;  Mrs.  Norton,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Norton,  who 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  Allepie,  on  the  25th  of 
August ;  and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Applegate,  who  died,  from 
an  abscess,  on  the  9tli  of  November.  The  Rev.  G.  A. 
Kissling  left  Sierra  Leone  March  6th,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health.  The  Rev.  J.  U.  Graf  left  the  same  place 
August  18th,  to  receive  priest's  orders.  Mr.  E.  Collins 
left  Sierra  Leone  on  October  1st,  on  account  of  ill 
health.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Haeberlin  left  Calcutta,  in  con- 
sequence of  failure  of  health,  June  27th.  The  Rev.  R. 
Schmid,  after  a  residence  of  nineteen  years  in  India,  left 
Madras,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  on  January  21st. 
The  Rev.  W.  J.  Woodcock  arrived  in  London,  from 
Cochin,  on  May  20th. 

Departures  and  Arrivals  of  Missionaries:  West-Africa- 
Mission. — The  Rev.  F.  Biiltmann,  Mr.  J.  Real,  Mr.  T. 
Peyton,  Mr.  I.  Smith,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Stedman,  sailed  from 
Gravesend  Oct.  31st ;  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Kissling  and  Mrs.  Kissling,  and  the  Rev.  J.  U.  Graf  and 
Mrs.  Graf,  on  their  return  to  Sierra  Leone  ;  and  landed 
at  Freetown  Dec.  4th. 

Ordination  of  Missionaries  — In  the  course  of  the  past 
year,  five  of  the  society's  candidates  have  been  admitted 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  deacon's  orders,  and  two  to 
priest's  orders  ;  exclusive  of  one  who  has  been  admitted  by 
the  Abp.  of  Canterbury  to  priest's  orders.  One  has  also 
been  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica. 

Institution. — Every  successive  year  more  deeply  im- 
presses the  committee  with  the  importance  and  usefulness 
of  the  Islington  Institution.  The  principal's  annual  re- 
port to  the  committee  of  visitors  thus  satisfactorily  exhi- 
bits its  present  state  :  —  In  presenting  another  annual 
report  of  the  state  of  this  institution,  the  principal  has 
reason  to  express  much  gratitude  to  almighty  God  that 
he  has  to  record  a  year  of  great  internal  prosperity.  No- 
thing has  occurred  to  interrupt  the  general  well-being  and 
comfort  of  the  whole  establishment.  Some  little  incon- 
veniences in  the  domestic  machinery,  which  occasioned 
trouble  in  former  years,  have  been  remedied  ;  the  studies 
proper  to  the  place  have  been  diligently  pursued  ;  a  re- 
markable spirit  of  union  prevails  among  the  students  ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  vital  piety  and 
missionary  zeal  are  as  abundant  among  us  as  at  any 
former  period. 
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The  principal  adds  : — In  touching  on  the  excellent  spirit 
that  now  prevails  among  the  students  as  affecting  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  to  those  who  are  set  over 
them  or  under  tlieni,  the  principal  cannot  hut  remark  on 
the  importance  of  most  carefully  keeping  out,  or,  if  it 
have  unhappily  crept  in,  of  purging  out,  any  evil  leaven. 
A  single  individual  of  a  proud  and  frovvard  temper  is  suf- 
ficient to  disturb  the  wdiole  society  for  months,  to  injure 
the  tone  of  feeling  throughout,  and  to  infuse  a  bad  prin- 
ciple into  many  of  those  associated  with  him,  which  it 
may  he  difficult  or  impossible  to  eradicate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conversation  and  example  of  a  man  of  high 
religious  bearing,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  work, 
especially  if  he  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  rest  in 
mental  qualities  and  attainments,  has  been  found  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  greatly  and  lastingly  beneficial.  It  would 
tend  unspeakably  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution  never 
to  be  without  one  or  two  inmates  of  that  superior  stamp. 

Number  of  Missiovary  Labourers. — In  the  course  of  the 
past  year  were  sent  forth,  nine  ordained  missionaries,  six- 
teen catechists  and  artizans,  and  one  female  teacher.  Six 
r)f  these  being  married,  the  total  number  of  individuals 
sent  out  is  thirty-two.     This  number  includes  two  mis- 


sionaries who  have  returned  to  their  stations,  and  one 
missionary  who  has  been  appointed  to  a  new  station. 
The  total  number  of  labourers  at  present  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  society,  as  ordained  misaionaries  or  cate- 
chists, amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight ;  exclusive 
of  native  teachers,  and  the  wives  of  the  married  labourers, 

CHURCH  PASTORAL-AID  SOCIETY. 

Operations. — The  society  up  to  the  present  time  has 
voted  grants  to  140  incumbents  of  parishes  and  districts, 
having  an  aggregate  population  of  1,15(),000  souls,  in 
whose  spiritual  care,  before  the  aid  of  the  society,  only 
I(>3  ministers  were  employed  ;  the  incumbents  h.aving  on 
an  average  a  charge  of  about  8,000  souls  each,  with  an 
average  income  of  only  \i\5l.  a-year  each,  and  lO  of  them 
being  without  glebe-house  or  parsonage.  The  grants  of 
the  society  provide  for  an  addition  of  137  clergymen,  and 
24  lay-assistants.  By  the  express  terms  on  which  the 
society's  aid  is  given,  the  lay- assistant  is  sim})ly  to  be 
employed  as  a  districl-visiter,  tract  distributer,  and  Scrip- 
ture reader,  and  by  no  means  as  a  public  instructer  or 
preacher. 


iBioce*lan  IJnttlltgence :  lEusIant^  ant>  l[«laut(. 


BATH  AND  WELLS. 

Diocesan  Church- Building  Association. — At  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  general  committee,  held  at  the  Palace  at 
Wells,  on  July  3, — the  lord  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  the 
chair, —  among  other  business  transacted,  grants  were 
voted  of  the  sum  of  155/.  towards  rebuilding  Tiverton 
Church  ;  and  of  75/.  towards  building  a  chapel  of  case  in 
the  hamlet  of  Edington,  in  the  parish  of  Moorlinch.  This 
chapel  was  commenced  at  the  sole  expense  of  a  lady,  who 
has  kindly  expressed  her  intention  of  giving  towards  its 
endowment  a  sum  equal  to  the  grants  from  the  Incor- 
porated and  Diocesan  Societies  towards  its  erection.  It 
was  agreed  also  by  the  meeting  to  recommend  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Diocesan  Curates'  Fund  in  aid  of  the  society 
established  in  London  ;  and  a  sub-committee  was  nomi- 
nated to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  to  be  proposed  for 
adoption  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Church- 
Building  Association,  which  was  appointed  to  be  held  on 
the  3d  of  October.  A  Curates'  Fund  for  the  deaneries  of 
Bath  and  Bedminster  has  been  some  time  established. — 
Bath  Chronicle. 

Shepton  Mallet. — William  Hyatt,  Esq.  has  presented  a 
handsome  velvet  cushion,  with  gold  tassels  and  fringe,  to 
the  clergyman  of  Shepton  Mallet  Church,  for  use  in  the 
beautiful  old  Gothic  pulpit ;  and  the  ladies  of  the  congre- 
gation have  also  entered  into  a  subscription  to  present  a 
cushion  of  a  like  description  for  the  reading-desk,  as  well 
as  carpets  for  the  stairs. — Salisbury  Herald. 

CHESTER. 

Moulton.  —  In  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  July  29,  the 
chapel  at  Moulton,  in  the  parish  of  Middleton  Tyas,  which 
was  begun  by  the  late  William  Ward,  Esq.  of  Chester,  and 
has  been  finished  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Parry,  was  opened 
for  divine  service  by  the  Rev.  F.  Parry,  who  preached 
an  excellent  sermon  from  Is.  xxx.  20 ;  and  in  the  evening 
a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  H.  Atkinson,  x\.B., 
of  IMiddleton  Tyas.  The  chapel  on  both  occasions  was 
crowded  to  an  excess,  there  being  in  it  and  tlie  vestry,  on 
the  first  service,  226  persons ;  and  many,  we  understand, 
returned  home,  being  unable  to  obtain  a  place  within,  or 
to  hear  without. —  York  Chronicle. 

Noble  Bequests. — The  late  Rev.  William  Richardson,  for 
.fifty-three  years  the  respected  vicar  of  St.  Jolin's  parish, 
in  the  city  of  Chester,  has  left  the  sum  of  2000/.  to  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ;  2000/.  to  tiie 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts;  and  2000/.  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of 
Churches  and  Chapels.  He  has  also  bequeathed  the  sum 
of  GOO/,  for  the  erection  of  an  organ  in  the  venerable 
church  belonging  to  the  parish,  over  which  he  had  been 
for  so  long  a  period  the  worthy  vicar. 


CHICHEST  ER. 

On  June  22,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Ticehurst  Church, 
situate  at  Stonegate,  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  George 
Courthope,  Esq.  of  Whilegh,  Ticehurst,  and  endowed  by 
his  fjimily  with  the  burial-ground,  was  consecrated  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester,  attended  by  a  numerous 
body  of  clergy.  The  morning  service  was  read  by  the 
vicar,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Boscawen,  the  bishop's 
chaplain  reading  the  communion-service ;  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Hadlow  Down, 
in  this  county,  from  1  Kings,  viii.  27.  The  reverend 
gentleman  made  an  elaborate  and  impressive  discourse 
suitable  to  the  occasion. — Brighton  Herald. 


Confirmation. — The  lord  bishop  of  this  diocese  held  his 
general  confirmation  in  the  churches  of  St,  Michael  and 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  this  town,  July  20,  when  there  ap- 
peared to  us  a  greater  number  of  persons  for  confirmation 
than  on  any  previous  occasion.  At  St.  Michael's,  the  usual 
service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Scholefield  ;  and 
after  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  bishop  addressed 
the  people  in  a  plain  and  well-adapted  discourse,  exhorting 
them  to  private  prayer  as  the  surest  way  of  establishing 
their  faith;  to  the  attendance  upon  public  worship  on  the 
Lord's  da3%  that  they  might,  among  many  other  things, 
set  a  good  example  to  others ;  to  the  receiving  the  holy 
sacrament,  until  they  did  which,  the  ceremony  of  confir- 
mation was  incomplete ;  and,  lastly,  to  be  sure  that  in  all 
their  doings  they  were  influenced  by  the  Holy  Sjjirit,  and 
not  led  away  by  enthusiasm.  The  bishop  delivered  the 
same  address,  after  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  at  Trinity 
Church. — Cam  bridge  Chronicle. 


Exeter  Cathedral. — The  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Fisher  will 
occasion  the  first  vacancy  amongst  the  dignitaries  of  our 
cathedral  since  the  passing  of  the  acts  G  and  7  William  IV., 
c.  G7,  and  1  Victoria,  c.  71,  reducing  the  number  of  canons, 
&c.  The  first  act  was  passed  for  one  year;  it  recites  the 
recommendations  of  the  Church  commissioners,  among 
which  is  one,  "  that  the  chapters  hereafter  consist  of  a 
dean  and  four  canons  only."  The  act  states  that  all 
future  appointments  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  referred 
to  in  the  above  recommendations  be  subject  to  certain 
conditions  named,  and  then  provides  "  that  no  appoint- 
ment, presentation,  or  collation,  be  made  to  any  canonry, 
prebend,  or  dignitary,  in  any  cathedral  church  in  I'.ngland, 
&c.,  which  is  now  vacant,  or  which  may  hereafter  become 
vacant,  during  the  continuance  of  this  act."  The  1st  of 
Victoria  confirms  the  former  act,  and  extends  its  operation 
till  the  1st  of  August,  1838,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then 
session  of  parliament, —  Woolmer's  Exeter  Gazette. 
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St.  Davld'.'i. — The  f()un(lati(7n-stone  of  the  enlargement 
of  St.  David's  Church  was  laid  on  Thursday,  July  26,  hy 
tho  Ilev.  Archdeacon  Moore  Stevens,  who  was  assisted  in 
tirls  interesting  religioua  ceremony  by  t!ie  Rev.  ('hancellor 
rott,  the  vicar  (Rev.  A.  Atherleyj,  and  the  curate  (Rev. 
''  C.  Harington),  attended  by  many  clergymen  and 
liry.  The  day  proved  very  rainy  ;  but  let  us  hope  that 
s  only  prognosticated  the  showering  down  of  blessings 
)u  the  undertaking;  Cor  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
t'ther  in  so  excellent  and  sacred  a  cause,  and  in  faith 
hjlieving,  they  are  permitted  to  hope  that  their  work  shall 
})rasper.  Tiie  vicar  read  the  prayers  appointed  for  the 
occasion.  The  archdeacon  laid  the  stone  with  a  suitable 
a  IJress,  and  the  chancellor  delivered  an  excellent  exhorta- 
tion. The  alteration  of  this  church  will  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  plan,  and  under  the  direction  of  that  able 
architect,  Mr.  Hayward.  There  was  an  appropriate  in- 
scription on  the  stone,  engraved  in  brass,  by  Mr.  Lewis  of 
tliis  city,  with  the  names  of  the  vicar,  the  incumbent,  the 
t-yo  churchwardens,  Messrs.  J.  J.  Tanner,  and  Tarrant 
the  architect,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Pridham. 

GLOUCESTER.  AND  BRISTOL. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Warnefoi-d  has  presented  one  hundred 
guineas  toward  the  fund  now  being  collected  for  the 
endowment  of  the  new  church  at  Stroud,  which  is  rising 
rapidly,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  very  chaste  and 
church-like  structure. — Gloucestershire  Chron. 

Wotton-undcr-Edge. — The  fine  old  parochial  church  gf 
St.  Mary,  of  this  place,  is  undergoing  considerable  repairs ; 
and  will,  when  finished,  rank  among  the  first  in  the  county. 
— Bristol  Journal. 

IIEllEFOUD. 

The  following  questions  have  been  submitted  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  every  clergyman  in  his  diocese 
meditating  a  commutation  of  tithe,  in  order  that  his 
lordship  may  not  give  his  consent  before  he  is  tlioroughly 
satisfied  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  terms  proposed: — 1.  Is 
your  benefice  a  rectory  or  a  vicarage  ?  2.  If  a  vicarage, 
what  tithes  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  either 
hy  endowment  or  prescription  1  3.  Who  is  the  impro- 
priator of  the  great  tithes  ?  4.  Is  he  a  land-owner  in  the 
parish,  and  to  what  extent  ?  5.  Are  you  in  possession  of 
any,  especially  of  recent,  valuation  of  the  tithes  of  your 
parish  by  competent  surveyors,  and  of  what  date,  and 
what  the  value  assigned?  6.  If  all  your  tithes  have  been 
compounded  for,  what  was  the  amount  of  the  composition 
in  each  of  the  seven  years  ending  with  1835?  On  what 
principle  were  such  compositions  made — were  they  on  the 
full  value  ?  How  long  have  they  existed  ?  Did  they 
include  parochial  rates?  Have  any  abatement  been  made 
from  the  composition  as  once  settled?  How  often,  and  for 
what  reasons  I  Do  such  reasons  for  abatement  still  exist? 
7.  Has  the  rate  on  tithes  been  more  or  less  than  the  full 
proportion  they  were  liable  to  bear,  having  reference  to 
the  annual  profits  of  the  lands,  and  the  rent  thereof  only  ? 
—  See  the  cases  of  Rex  v.  Joddrell,  1  Barnwell  and 
Adolphus  Reports,  p.  403-8.  Are  the  total  quantities 
and  several  classes  of  land  in  the  parish  accurately  stated 
in  the  table  in  the  commutation  agreement,  as  underneath  ? 
Are  the  same  stated  from  actual  measurement,  or  how 
otherwise  ?  Are  the  quantities  customary  or  statute 
measure  ?  a.  r.  p. 

Arable >•«<>< 

Meadow  and  pasture    .        .        ,     <i     <«     <. 
Orchard  and  garden     .        .  <<<<(( 

Woodlands <<     <<     i< 

Other  lands  .        .        .        .<<•!<< 

And  what  is  the  average  rent  per  acre  of  each  description, 
as  above?  9.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  woodland?  Is 
it  coppice,  fellable  at  stated  i)eriods,  and  what  period  on 
an  average  ?  What  is  the  average  value  of  the  coppice 
per  acre  ?  What,  in  fact,  has  been  received  from  this 
source  on  an  average  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ;  and  if  the 
actual  receipts  do  not  afibrd  an  average,  what  is  the  value 
of  the  tithe  according  to  the  produce  of  similar  woods  in 
the  neighbourhood?  10.  What  is  the  usual  course  of 
tillage  on  the  arable  lands,  and  what  the  average  produce 
oC  the  several  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  other  grain, 
per  acre  ?  11.  What  is  the  number  of  acres  at  present 
cultivated  as  hop-grounds  or  orchards  in  your  parish  ? 
Is  the  number  likely  to  increase  or  otherwise,  and  why  ? 


12.  Have  you  or  any  of  your  predecessors  claimed  tithe 
which  has  not  l)een  rendered  ?  lias  any  suit  or  (juestion 
been  raised  respecting  any  modus  or  claim  to  exemptioa 
from  tithe  ?  If  so,  have  you  taken  counsel's  opinion  on 
the  suiiject,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  that  opinion  ?  13. 
In  what  way,  and  on  what  ground  is  the  calculation  made 
for  the  commutation  at  £  per  annum  ?     Is  it  in  your 

opinion  a  fair  and  adequate  sum  for  a  permanent  com- 
mutation ? 

KILLALOE. 

Visilalion. — The  Rev,  C.  Mayne,  as  representative  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  held  his  triennial  visitation  for 
the  diocese  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora  at  the  cathedral  of 
Killaloe,  on  Thursday,  July  2(j ;  and  afterwards  the  i)ishop 
of  the  diocese  held  his  annual  visitation.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  Hartigan,  rector  of  Castle- 
townarra,  from  2  Tim.  ii.  15.  A  very  large  assembly  of 
the  clergy  were  in  attendance  on  the  occasion. — Irish  Paper. 

LICHFIELD. 

Eckington. — On  August  8,  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
chapel  of  ease  was  laid  in  the  populous  village  of  Ridge- 
way,  in  the  parish  of  Eckington.  A  procession,  formed  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  village,  marched  to  the  site,  given 
by  Sir  George  Sitwell,  Bart.,  of  Renishaw.  On  arriving 
at  the  spot  the  100th  Psalm  was  sung  by  nearly  four  hun- 
dred children  of  the  different  schools ;  after  which  Sir 
George  Sitwell  laid  the  corner-stone,  assisted  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  Hurst  of  Doncaster.  A  prayer  was  then 
offered,  for  Divine  assistance  on  the  undertaking,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  Bromehead,  who  afterwards  made  a  suitable 
address  to  the  people  assembled.  The  children  then  sang 
the  2y3d  Hymn ;  a  blessing  was  given  by  the  reverend 
gentleman,  and  the  doxology  sung  by  the  children.  The 
whole  concluded  with  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  three 
cheers  being  given  by  the  assembled  multitude,  and 
**  three  cheers  more  "  for  Sir  George  Sitwell.  After  the 
ceremony  the  children  partook  of  tea  and  buns,  provided 
by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Bromehead,  upon  the  lawn  of  the  rec- 
tory of  Eckington. 

LINCOLN. 

Tuesday,  Jidy  31,  being  appointed  for  the  opening  of 
the  new  church  at  Wragby,  was  commemorated  as  a  holy- 
day.  The  shops ^'ere  closed  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
business  entirely  ceased  at  ten.  The  doors  were  open, 
and  the  church  crovvded  :  there  were  present  Christopher 
Turner,  Esq.  and  Lady  Caroline,  John  Turner,  Esq.  and 
Miss  Fanny,  Mrs.  Whichcote,  Mrs.  Chaplin,  Mrs.  Ellison 
and  party,  with  several  neighbouring  clergy.  The  Rev. 
C.  Whichcote,  the  late  vicar,  delivered  a  very  edifying 
and  appropriate  discourse,  taken  from  Haggai,  ii.  9.  At 
two  o'clock  about  160  poor  men  and  women  were  regaled 
by  their  landlord,  who  presided  at  the  table  ;  and  in  the 
evening  the  children  of  the  parish  and  their  mothers  par- 
took of  tea  and  plum-cakes,  provided  for  them  by  their 
v/orthy  vicar,  the  Rev.  Algernon  Turner,  who  addressed 
a  very  persuasive  and  eloquent  sermon  to  an  overflowing 
congregation,  from  Malachi,  ii.  7. 


On  Sunday,  June  17,  the  church  of  Upvvell  was  re- 
opened for  divine  service,  after  having  been  restored. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich  preached  on  the  occasion; 
and  in  the  afternoon  his  lordship  held  a  confirmation  for 
this  and  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Outwell  and  Welney, 
when  243  partook  of  the  rite.  At  the  end  of  his  address, 
his  lordship  took  occasion  to  observe  upon  the  boundless 
munificence  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  William  Gale  Townley, 
through  whose  exertions,  and  mainly  at  whose  expense, 
had  been  produced  one  of  the  most  richly  ornamented 
edifices  in  the  kingdom.  The  pews  are  fitted  with  stall- 
heads  and  deeply  carved  panels ;  the  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk,  the  gift  of  the  rector,  are  of  the  same  costly  work- 
manship ;  and  the  new  east  window  (which  is  to  be  glazed 
with  ancient  stained  glass),  and  the  stone  screen  around 
the  altar,  are  supplied,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Buckler,  from 
the  same  liberal  source. — Norfolk  Chron. 


Astov,  near  Bampton. — Tuesday,  July  31,  was  the  day 
selected  by  the  committee  on  which  the  first  stone  of  the 
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church  at  Aston,  near  this  town,  was  to  be  laid.  In  the 
morning  the  children  of  the  national  schools  ofBampton, 
Aston,  and  Cote,  assembled  at  Bampton ;  and  after  sing- 
ing the  national  anthem,  proceeded  (bearing  appropriate 
banners),  accompanied  by  the  Burford  band,  engaged  for 
the  occasion,  to  Aston,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  clergy- 
men and  gentlemen  who  were  to  form  the  procession. 
On  arriving  at  the  ground,  they  were  conducted  within 
the  square  formed  for  the  clergymen  and  others  connected 
more  immediately  with  the  ceremony.  The  service  com- 
menced by  the  children  singing  the  81th  Psalm,  old  ver- 
sion ;  and  the  prayers,  selected  from  the  Liturgy,  were 
read  by  the  Rev.  C  L.  Kerby.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Winstanley 
then  gave  an  excellent  address  ;  and  at  its  close  three 
coins  of  the  reign  of  her  Majesty  were  presented  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kirby  to  the  architect,  who  duly  enclosed  them 
in  the  stone.  The  stone  having  been  laid,  the  Rev.  D. 
Adams  then  offered  up  a  thanksgiving  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  ceremony.  The  children  sung  the  old 
100th  Psalm,  and  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Berens  pro- 
nounced the  benediction. 


Visitation.  —  The  primary  visitation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  at  Leeds,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  August  8. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  court  was  opened  in  the 
long  room  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  where  the  churchwardens 
made  and  subscribed  the  customary  declarations,  and 
made  their  presentments  before  J.  Burder,  Esq.,  registrar 
of  the  diocese,  and  J.  E.  Norris,  Esq.,  the  deputy-registrar 
for  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven.  At  eleven  o'clock  di- 
vine service  commenced  at  the  parish  church  (St.  John's), 
where  prayers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Brown,  clerk 
in  orders.  The  bishop  sat  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar, 
within  the  rails ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  vicar  of  Leeds,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  Hodgson,  his  lordship's  examining  chaplain, 
occupying  the  south  side  ;  the  Rev.  J,  W.  Clarke,  lecturer 
at  the  parish  church,  and  the  Revs.  George  Elmhirst  and 
Richard  Ward,  two  of  the  curates  of  the  parish  church, 
being  seated  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  without  tlie 
rails.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  vicar  of  Leeds, 
from  Acts,  vii.  26  :  "  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren  ;  why  do  ye 
wrong  one  to  another  ?"  The  discourse  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention ;  it  comprised  a  lucid  and  interesting 
history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  among 
professing  Christians.  We  understand  that  the  vicar  has 
complied  with  a  request  to  publish  it.  After  the  sermon, 
the  names  of  the  clergy  were  called  over,  and  the  bisiiop 
afterwards  delivered  his  primary  charge  to  tliem.  In 
compliance  with  a  request  made  to  his  lordship,  the  charge 
will  be  published.  —  LeecL-i  Inidllgencer. 

Bradford. — On  Tuesday,  July  20,  and  four  following 
days,  the  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  enlarging 
and  rebuilding  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Wibsey" 
Low -Moor,  near  Bradford,  took  place  at  the  Exchange 
Buildings,  in  Bradford.  Among  the  contributions  were 
several  articles  which  her  majesty  the  Queen  Dowager 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  send,  the  work  of  her 
own  hands.  Amongst  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this 
bazaar  was  the  publication  of  an  elegant  volume  of 
contributions  in  prose  and  verse,  by  the  most  eminent 
literary  writers  of  the  present  day,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  aiding  the  Low- Moor  Church  Rebuilding  Fund.  The 
work  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  Joslma  Fawceit,  the  incum- 
bent of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church.  At  the  final  close  of 
the  bazaar,  the  receipts  from  the  various  sources  of 
income,  sales,  admissions,  donations,  &c.,  amounted  to 
about  410/,,  exclusive  of  the  sums  received  for  "  the 
Temple  Oflbrings,"  which  will  have  first  to  be  applied 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  printing  and  binding  the 
work. —  York  Chroriide. 

IIOCHESTER, 

The  first  stone  of  a  new  church  on  Blackheath  was  laid, 
July  18,  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Sophia  Matilda.  The 
want  of  one  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact,  that  in  a 
population  of  2t),000  not  more  than  one-fifch  are  provided 
with  church-accommodation  in  the  two  parochial  churches, 
allowing  even  that  4000  receive  religious  instruction  in 


the  royal  hospital.     The  church  will  accommodate  1200 
persons,  of  whom  half  will  have  free  sittings. —  Times. 

SARUM. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  announced  that  he  will 
receive  no  candidate  for  holy  orders  who  is  not  competently 
versed  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

The  first  stone  of  a  new  chapel,  to  be  built  and  endowed 
at  the  sole  expense  of  tlie  Rev.  H.  Majendie,  vicar  of 
Speen,  was  laid  at  Stock  Cross,  Newbury,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cotton,  dean  of  Bangor,  on  June  28,  in  the  presence 
of  many  of  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
children  of  the  schools,  who  were  present,  were  after- 
wards regaled  with  a  substantial  dinner. —  Windsor  Express. 

CI  lurch- Building  Association. — The  committee  of  the 
Diocesan  Church-Building  Association  held  their  last 
quarterly  meeting  for  the  year  at  the  school-room  in  St. 
Thomas's  Churchyard,  Salisbury,  Aug.  3.  The  treasurer's 
account  exhibited  some  additional  subscriptions,  but  not 
equal  to  the  steady  demand  which  increases  every  quarter 
upon  the  funds  of  the  association.  The  following  grants 
were  made  :  To  the  parish  of  Woodford,  for  adding  accom- 
modation in  the  church  for  118  souls,  40/.  We  were 
gratified  in  observing  that  this  sum  was  voted  to  meet  a 
liberal  rate  of  nearly  the  same  amount.  To  the  parish  of 
Carni  St.  Rumbold,  in  Dorsetshire,  160/.,  towards  rebuild- 
ing the  parish  church  on  so  extended  a  scale  as  to  afibrd 
room  for  nearly  three  times  as  many  souls  as  the  present 
small  and  dilapidated  building  will  accommodate.  Notices 
of  five  more  applications  for  aid  have  been  given  to  the 
secretary. — SaUsbury  and  Winchester  Journal. 

Additional  Curates'  Society. —  The  first  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  a  Diocesan  Association  in  aid  of  the  Metro- 
politan Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  addi- 
tional Curates  in  Populous  Places,  was  recently  held  in 
Salisbury,  over  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Sarum,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  bishop,  presided ;  when  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  :  —  Resolved,  that  this 
Diocesan  Association  in  aid  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Employment  of  Additional  Curates  in  Populous  Places 
do  make  known  throughout  the  diocese  their  object,  and 
promote,  by  every  exertion  in  their  power,  donations  and 
subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  general  funds  of  the  parent 
society.  Resolved,  that  the  attention  of  the  public  be 
called  to  the  object  of  the  association  by  means  of  adver- 
tisement in  the  county  papers,  and  that  the  names  of 
donors  and  subscribers  be  inserted. — We  cordially  direct 
the  attention  of  laity  and  clergy  to  the  object  of  this  very 
important  association,  which  has  already  extended  its 
beneficial  assistance  into  nineteen  dioceses.  Kinety-three 
cases  have  been  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  the  com- 
mittee, in  a  confident  reliance  on  the  expansive  energies 
of  Christian  charity,  which  will  not  sutler  a  brother  in 
need  to  crave  in  vain  for  the  bread  of  everlasting  life,  have 
at  once  met  the  most  pressing  and  important  with  such 
grants  as  shall  in  each  case  be  adequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  one  additional  and  efficient  curate.  On  this 
principle  they  have  granted  a  sum  of  oOJ-j/.  to  sixty-eight 
parishes  and  districts,  the  aggregate  population  of  which 
amounts  to  1,545,  l(j() ;  and,  with  a  view  to  include  parishes 
of  every  description,  the  list  comprises  manufacturing  and 
mining  districts,  provincial  towns  (amongst  which  the  city 
of  New  Sarum  is  numbered),  and  populous  villages.  We 
are  convinced  that  this  society  is  thus  far  producing  only 
a  specimen  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  populous  parishes  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  society  will  u^e 
their  best  exertions  to  increase  the  number  of  subscribers  ; 
and  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  will  come 
forward  in  behalf  of  a  cause  so  eminently  entitled  to  their 
cordial  and  Christian  support.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known,  that  the  annual  subscriptions  to  the  parent  society 
nearly  reach  the  sum  of  7000/.,  a  full  moiety  of  which  has 
been  subscribed  by  the  clerical  members  of  the  Church. 
The  name  of  our  respected  diocesan  is  put  down  as  a 
donor  of  50/.,  and  an  annual  subscriber  of  the  same  sum. 
There  appears,  indeed,  an  entiiusiasm  in  extending  the 
operations  of  this  society,  which  shews  that  the  friends 
of  the  Establishment  have  only  need  to  l)e  informed  when 
their  energies  can  be  usefully  directed,  to  put  them  forth 
with  efficiency  and  zeal.  Her  most  gracious  majesty  the 
queen  is  the  patron  of  the  parent  society. — Ibid. 
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The  Church  Union  Society  of  this  diocese  held  its 
anniversary  on  Tuesday,  Auf^.  14,  when  a  sermon,  in 
aid  oftlie  objects  of  the  institution,  was  preached  at  the 
cathedral  by  the  Ven.  Archd.  of  Sarum  ;  after  which  a 
collection  was  made  at  the  door,  amounting  to30/.  I5s.  lOd. 
After  divine  service  the  members  of  the  society  assembled 
at  the  school-room  by  St.  Thomas's  Church.  Prayers 
having  been  read,  the  secretary  reported  the  proceedings 
of  the  past  year,  from  which  it  appeared  that,  under  the 
first  division  of  the  society's  objects,  1017.  had  been  granted 
at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  in  June  last  to  poor, 
aged,  and  infirm  clergymen;  under  the  second  head,  150/. 
towards  the  erection  of  glebe-houses  on  small  benefices 
of  the  diocese;  and  under  the  third  department,  14/.  to 
superannuated  parish-clerks,  making  a  total  (the  items  of 
which  have  been  already  published)  of  2C8/.  to  objects  of 
the  society's  bounty — a  sum  exceeding  the  grants  of  any 
preceding  year,  and  leaving  no  petition  (to  the  extent  of 
the  society's  means)  unsatisfied:  though  it  was  confessed 
those  means  yiekled  a  very  scanty  measure  of  charity  to 
the  necessities  of  the  diocesan  Church.  The  treasury  was 
quite  inadequate  to  the  full  and  liberal  discharge  of  all  its 
liabilities. — Ibid. 

Norton  Bavant. —  On  Tuesday,  July  31,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  church  of  Norton  Bavant,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts,  was  laid  with  the  usual  solemnities  by  Miss 
Benett,  of  Norton  House,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
body  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  An  elegant  dcjenuc  was 
prepared  at  Norton  House  by  Miss  Benett  and  her. 
amiable  sister,  of  which  a  large  party  partook.  The  ex- 
ample of  these  ladies,  who  have  contributed,  from  a  mere 
life-interest  in  the  place,  more  than  300/.  to  the  work,  is 
as  worthy  of  imitation  as  it  is  beyond  all  praise. 

SODOR  AND  BIAN. 

Consecraiioii  of  the  Bishop  of  Scdor  and  Man.  —  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Bowstead,  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  was  con- 
secrated on  Sunday,  July  22,  at  the  chapel  of  Lambeth 
Palace.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  acted  by  commis- 
sion for  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  Bishops  of  Lincoln, 
Ely,  and  Hereford  assisted  at  the  ceremony.  The  sermon 
on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  llev.  Henry  Calthrop, 
B.D.,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

WINCHESTER. 

On  Tuesday,  July  10,  the  llev.  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  war- 
den of  New  College,  Oxford,  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Tremenheere  and  Wither,  the  Posers,  arrived  at  Win- 
chester College,  and  were  received  as  usual  at  the  gates 
by  the  senior  scholar,  who  addressed  them  in  a  Latin 
oration.  On  Wednesday,  the  compositions  and  speeches 
were  recited  in  the  school,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
audience ;  after  which  the  prizes  were  adjudged  to  the 
following  gentlemen  ; — 

Bishop  Malthi/s  Prize — Greek  iambics,  C.  Barter. 

Gold  Medals  —  Latin  verse,  J  M.  Myers.  English 
prose,  S.  G.  Selwyn. 

Silver  Medcds  —  Latin  speech,  E.  Williams.  English 
speech,  C.  Barter. — Salisbury  Herald. 

Southampton. — On  Wednesday,  July  11,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  church  at  Beaulieu  Hails  was  laid  by  Sir 
H.  B.  Neale,  Bart.,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  gentry 
and  clergy,  for  whom  an  elegant  entertainment  was  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Cheyney,  steward  to  Lord  Montague.  Sir 
H,»B.  Neile  presents  a  donation  of  oO/. ;  Lord  Montague 
has  munificently  given  all  the  bricks  required  for  the 
edifice ;  and  the  crown  grants  land  for  the  site  and  burial- 
ground. — Ibid. 

On  Friday,  July  13,  the  new  church  at  Redhill,  in  the 
parish  of  Havant,  erected  through  the  munificence  of  Sir 
George  Staunton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  several  others  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Church- 
Building  Society,  was  consecrated  by  the  lord  bishop  of 
the  diocese. — Ibid. 

^Three  new  churches  are  now  in  progress  in  the  New 

Forest,  where  the  rural  population  are  greatly  deficient 

in  church-accommodation,   who,  it   is    hoped,    will    duly 

appreciate  the  blessings  lluis  conferred  on  them. — Ibid. 

St.  Peter's,  Southwark, — The  first  stone  of  a  new  church, 


to  be  called  St.  Peter's,  was,  on  July  19,  laid  on  a  spot  of 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  extensive  premises  of  Messrs. 
Pott,  the  vinegar-merchants,  near  Bridge  Street,  South- 
wark. The  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone  was  performed 
by  the  llev.  W.  Dodsworth  (one  of  the  trustees  to  carry 
into  effect  the  munificent  bequest  of  the  late  Miss  Catherine 
llyndman),  who  pronounced  an  impressive  address  on 
the  occasion,  setting  forth  the  importance  of  the  object 
they  were  assembled  to  witness.  The  rev.  gentleman,  in 
the  course  of  his  observations,  informed  the  company 
that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  given  his  interest  in 
the  ground  on  which  the  church  was  about  to  be  erected 
gratuitously ;  that  Mr.  Pott,  the  lessee,  had  given  his 
interest  gratuitously  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  that  the 
inhabitants  had  very  liberally  subscribed  a  sum  which 
would  enable  the  architect  not  only  to  build  a  substantial 
fabric,  but  to  render  it  an  ornamental  one  ;  that  Miss 
('atherine  Hyndman,  out  of  whose  bequest  the  far  greater 
portion  of  tlie  expense  was  provided  for,  had,  in  point  of 
fact,  made  no  written  will,  cliarging  her  large  fortune 
with  this  and  similar  bequests,  but  had  shortly  before  her 
death  orally  expressed  to  her  brother  (who  was  present 
yesterday)  her  wish  to  that  eftect ;  and  that  he  had,  with 
the  most  scrupulous  honour,  taken  care  that  her  last  wish 
was  complied  with,  by  immediately  appointing  trustees 
for  carrying  it  out.  The  building  is  to  be  a  Gotiiic  one, 
and  is  to  contain  1200  sittings.  The  usual  prayers  ou 
these  occasions  were  pronounced ;  and  a  hymn  was  sung 
by  the  charity  children  of  the  adjacent  parishes.  Tho 
children  were  afterwards  regaled  with  buns,  and  other 
good  things,  in  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Pott.  Those 
gentlemen  also  entertained  a  very  numerous  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  with  an  elegant  repast  spread 
beneath  a  marquee.  The  sight  was  a  very  pleasing  one  ; 
and  every  thing  was  conducted  with  perfect  order  and 
decorum. — Times. 

YORK. 

Scarborough. —  To  the  Inhabitants  of  Scarborough  and  the 
neighbouring  Parishes. — As  we,  the  undersigned  clergymen, 
believe  that  there  exists,  with  the  less-informed  among 
you,  a  partial  misapprehension  of  the  law  for  the  register- 
ing of  births  and  baptisms  ;  and  as  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  principle  of  the  new  act  of  parliament  for  the  registra- 
tion of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  may  cause  a  neglect 
of  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  consequently  an 
indifference  to  the  Christian  religion,  we  beg  to  state — 

First,  that  the  law  relative  to  the  registration  of  bap- 
tisms by  the  clergy  remains  precisely  as  it  was  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  new  act  for  registering  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages.  Secondly,  that  we  have  examined  the 
new  register  for  births  at  the  registrar's  office  in  Scar- 
borough, and  we  cannot  find  there  any  evidence  that  the 
children  who  are  thus  registered  have  been  made  Chris- 
tians. Thirdly,  that  we  are  forbidden  by  law  to  read 
the  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  over  any  person  who 
shall  happen  to  die  unbaptised.  And  therefore  we  request 
you  all  to  take  notice,  that,  in  case  of  the  death  of  every 
child  which  shall  be  brought  to  us  for  burial,  and  which 
shall  have  been  born  since  the  30th  of  June  last,  we  shall 
make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  full  inquiry  as  to  the  time 
when,  and  the  place  where,  such  child  was  baptised  ;  and 
we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  add,  that  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  refuse  Christian  burial  in  all  those  cases  where 
we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  children  have  been  duly  bap- 
tised with  water  and  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Witness  our  hands,  this 
1th  day  of  January,  1838. 
(Signed)     M.  II.  Miller,  vicar  of  Scarborough. 

II.  Howard,  incumb.  of  Ch.  Ch.  Scarborough. 

T.  Irwin,  incumb.  of  llackness. 

J.  R.  Inge,  curate  of  Seamor. 

J.  Whitley,  curate  of  Scarborough. 

J.  Skelton,  incumb.  of  Wykeham. 

J.  Irwin,  vicar  of  Brompton. 


Tributes  of  respect  have  recently  been  presented  to  the 

following  Clergymen  :  — 
Rev.  E.  Auriol,  parish.  St.  Clement's  and  All  Saints, 
Hastings. 
llev.  E,  N,  Carter,  parish.  Mirficld. 
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Rev.  J.  K.  l^'ield,  parish.  St.  John's,  Taunton. 
Kev.  J.  C.  Orman,  parish.  I5randon,  Norfolk. 
Rev.  S.  A.  Walker,  parish.  St.  Mark's,  Dublin. 
Rev.  I'j.  Wilson,  mast,  and  stud,  of  King's  Coll.,  Isle  of 
Man. 
Rev.  W.  IT.  riannagan,from  par.  of  Houghton-le-Spring. 
Rev.  D.  Evans,  from  the  par.  of  Devynnock. 
Rev.  J.  W.  D,  Dundas,  ladies  of  All  Saints  par.  Portsea. 


Very  Rev.  W.  Routledge,  from  cong.  of  St.  Andrew's 
Epis.  Chap.  Glasgow. 

Rev.  E.  Postle,  cur.  of  Bawburgh. 

Rev.  C.  (J.  T.  Driffield,  vie.  of  Prcscott. 

Rev.  S.  Wassc,  from  scholars  and  teachers  of  Wayfteld 
Sunday-school. 

Rpv.  C.  Hall,  cong.  of  St.  Matthew's,  Manchester. 

Rev.  H.  Paddon,  par.  of  Alderstoke. 


COLONIAL  CHURCH. 


AUSTR.^LIA. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of 
Australia,  dated  Sydney,  February  3,  1838,  from  which 
the  following  ijiteresting  intelligence  is  extracted  :  — 

"  In  our  general  })roceedings  we  have  had  much  har- 
mony and  success,  as  will  be  shewn  by  our  last  year's 
report,  of  which  I  directed  copies  to  be  forwarded  to  you 
for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee, and  others  of  our  friends.  The  society's  publica- 
tions ai'e  generally  approved  and  valued,  and  I  hope  are 
extensively  read  with  advantage.  The  demand  for  them 
is  steadily  increasing:  that  for  Prayer-books  in  particular 
is  very  great;  and  much  benefit  has  arisen  from  their 
now  containing  the  ordination  services,  which  were  very 
imperfectly  known ;  or  I  may  say,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, totally  unknown.  Attention  towards  ihcm  has, 
however,  been  av/akened  by  my  having  conferred  priest's 
orders  on  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Walpole.  In 
consequence  of  the  grant  having  been  continued  to  the 
schools  during  these  two  years,  there  has  been  less  occa- 
sion to  break  in  upon  the  society's  donation  of  1000/., 
wliich  remains  in  reserve  against  future  emergencies ; 
and  1  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  draw  upon  the  trea- 
surer for  any  portion  of  the  amount  voted  for  the  past  and 
present  years;  at  the  rate  of  500^.  for  each.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  jeducing  the  schools  in  Sydney  to  a  more 
regular  and  etlective  state,  and  am  thankful  in  witnessing 
the  progress  of  improvement.  We  have  now  five  schools 
(three  of  which  are  also  Sunday-schools)  in  this  town  ; 
the  state  of  which  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  is  daily  im- 
proving. The  average  number  of  children  is  more  than 
100  in  each.  By  the  first  of  next  month  I  expect  to  be 
enabled  to  open  two  additional  schools,  and  to  collect  in 
the  entire  number  which  will  then  be  established  not  less 


than  1000  children.  It  will,  I  am  persuaded,  afford  much 
cause  for  thankfulness  to  the  members  of  the  society,  and 
to  the  friends  of  the  Church  in  general,  to  reflect  that 
through  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  exertions  we  have 
been  enabled  to  make,  chiefly  through  the  impulse  of  tlie 
kind  and  liberal  spirit  manifested  towards  us  in  England, 
we  have,  at  the  very  commencement  of  our  course,  so 
large  a  body  of  young  peciple  under  careful  and  religious 
training ;  the  eflcct  of  which  upon  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  the  inhabitants  at  large  cannot  but  b-;  felt 
most  sensibly  and  advantageously.  The  schools  in  the 
country  districts  are  supported  with  various  degrees  of 
success  and  efficiency ;  but  my  attention  is  and  will  be 
directed  to  their  improvement,  w^hich  can  take  place  only 
progressively  and  through  the  exertion  of  much  patience. 
Qualified  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  are  scarcely  to  be 
met  with,  nor  do  any  appear  to  arrive  among  the  nume- 
.rous  emigrants  who  are  coming  daily  to  these  shores. 
Our  churches  and  parsonage-houses  are  making  but 
slow  progress  in  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
mechanical  labour;  indeed  they  are  too  generally  quite  at 
a  stand,  except  where  I  am  able  to  station  a  clergyman 
who  takes  an  interest  in  the  w'ork,  and  keeps  up  that  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  same  remedy  of  perseverance  is 
that  to  wliich  I  trust  for  removal  of  these  obstructions.  1 
might  annex  a  statement  of  our  difficulties,  which  are 
numerous  and  fearful ;  but  1  shall  not  do  so,  as  my  own 
spirits  are  not  depressed,  and  I  should  not  wish  to  cast  a 
damp  upon  any  hopes  which  the  society  may  entertain  on 
our  behalf.  My  humble  confidence  is  placed  in  God,  who 
has  hitherto  shewed  us  his  favour  and  protection,  and  so 
I  am  persur.ded  will  continue  to  do  while  our  exertions 
are  directed  to  the  promotion  of  his  glory  by  the  extension 
of  his  Church  upon  earth,  to  the  edification  of  his  people 
here,  and  to  their  eternal  salvation  in  the  world  to  come." 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND. 


MOllAY. 

In  consequence  of  the  demise  of  the  late  Bishop  Jolly, 
the  episcopal  congregation  at  Inverness  has  reverted 
into  Moray,  and  the  clergy  of  that  diocese  have  in  conse- 


quence unanimously  elected  the  Rev.  Charles  Fivie  as 
their  procurator  at  the  synod  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh. 


Lectures  on  Confirmation.  By  the  Rev. 
Tliomas  Grillitli,  iM.A.,  author  of  '*  the  Spi- 
ritual Life,"  &c.  Second  edit.,  fcp.  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  Ci(l.    Burns. 

Oirist  Contemplated  :  extracted  from  the 
Writings  of  an  old  Divine.  I8mo,  pp.  34. 
Hatchards. 

A  Scripture  Catechism  :  extracted  chiefly 
from  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth's  "  Scrip- 
ture Help."  By  E.  W.  ISmo,  pp.  143.  Hat- 
chards. 

(■Juestions  and  Practical  Remarks  on  the 
Portions  of  Scripture  selected  as  the  Epistle 
for  ear-.h  Sunday  in  the  Year.  Bv  the  Author 
of"  Bible  Stories."  ISmo,  2s.  6d.  cloth  bds. 
Hatchards. 

Scriptural  Peace  in  Death:  illns-tratei  by 
Extracts  from  Notes  taken  during  the  last 
Illness  of  a  beloved  Wife.  By  her  Husband. 
Hatchards, 

Thoughts  on  the  Responsibility  of  Man, 
■with  a  view  to  tho  Amelioration  of  Sncicty; 
addressed  to  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes. 
By  Emma  Meek.  Fcp.  'is.  6d.  cloth  boards, 
Hatchards. 

A  Brief  History  of  Christ's  Hospital,  from 
the  Foundation  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 
Sixth  edition,  with  Illustrations.  By  J.  L. 
Wilsou.    Fcp.  cloth,  ds.  Qd.    Van  Voorst, 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Baptismal  Offices  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  illnstrated  from  "  the 
Use  of  Salisbury  " — the  Liturgy  of  Herman, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  — and  the  Sentiments 
of  the  Compilers  and  Revisers  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  By  tlie  Rev,  T.  M.  Fallow, 
I  M.A.,  Curate  of  All  Souls',  St.  Maryiebone. 
12mo,  pp.  2i;0.     Burns. 

A  Volume  for  a  Lending  Library.  By  George 
Davys,  D.D  ,  Dean  of  Chester.  12mo,  4s.  6rf. 
cloth. 

Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Iteligion.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Keith,  D.D, 
12mo,  with  Plates,  7s.  Gd.  cloth. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  History  and  Theology 
of  the  Ancient  Va'.lenses  and  Albigenses  ; 
exhibiting,  agreeably  t'>  the  Promises,  the 
Perpetuity  of  the  sincere  Church  of  Christ. 
By  George  Stanley  Faher,  B.D.,  Master  of 
Sherburn  Hospital,  and  Prebendary  of  Salis- 
bury.    Svo.  12.V.  cloth. 

Tlie  Life  of  Hannah  More;  with  Notices 
of  her  Sisters.  By  Henry  Thompson,  MA., 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Curate  of 
Wrington,  Somerset.     Post  8vo,  125.    Cadell. 

No  Friend  like  an  Old  Friend.  ISmo,  Gd. 
Hatchard. 

The  Dying  Soldier.  By  Rev.  W.  Sinclair. 
18mo.    Hatchard, 


The  Moniing  Light  (profits  given  to  the 
Irish  Society).  32nio,  6d.,  or  5a.  per  dozen. 
Burns  and  Wertheim. 

Eusebii  Paraphili  Historia;  Ecclcsiastica; 
Libri  Decern.  Ad  Codices  Manuscriptos  re- 
censuit  Edvardus  Burton,  S.T.P.  SS  ,  Theo- 
logiae  nupcr  Professor  Regius.  2  vols.  Svo, 
II.  in  sheets.  Oxonii.  e  Typographeo  Acade- 
mico. 

The  Call  upon  the  Church ;  considered  in 
Two  Essays.     By  W.  Roberts,  Esq.,  and  thi 
Rev.  \Y.  Nicholson,  M.A. ;  to  wliich  the  Pi  i 
offered  by  the   Christian   Influence    Soci. 
was  awarded,  as  "  conjointly  exhibiting  v> 
just  ana  impres.sive  views  of  the  Christi 
ministry;  ol  the  impediments  to  its  efl'ecti 
exercise  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Unit 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland;  and  of  ; 
means    whereby    those    imjiedimcnts    mi\ 
v.ithout  innovation,  and  without  any  di^^o 
ganisation  of  our  ecclesiastical   system,  be 
safely  and  ellectually  removed."    Post  Svo, 
Vs.  cloth. 

Spiritual  Life  Delineated;  with  the  Detec- 
tion and  Exposure  of  some  of  the  Popular 
Errors  of  the  Day.  In  Five  Parts.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Watson,  B.A.,  Minister  of  St. 
Phi'lip's,  Pentouville,     12mo,  G*.  cloth. 


Robson,  Levey,  and  Frauklya,  46  St.  Martin's  Lane. 


REGISTER 

OF 


OCTOBER  1838. 


#rtrtnationi. 


ORDINATIONS  APPOINTED. 

Bp.  op  Exetkr,  at  Ea-clcr  Cathedral,  Oct.  28. 

Bp.  of  Ely,  at  Ely,  Dec.  2.— Candidates  to 
transmit  pai)ers  to  Palaco,  Ely,  by  Nov.  ]. 
Candidates  for  Deacon's  orders  to  give  im- 
mediate notice  to  the  Bishop. 

Ordained  hyBp.  opDROMonE,o<DroOTore 
Cathedral,  Aug.  24. 

PRIEST. 

W.  S.  Cuthbert. 

DEACONS. 

A.  Farrell,  T.  M.  Townsend. 


By  Bp.  of  Worcester,  Aug.  24. 

PRIESTS. 

Of  Oxford.— yf.  Preedy,  B.A.  Wad. ;  R.  E. 
Hxif^'hes.  B.A.  New  Inn  H. ;  J.  II.  Peake, 
M.A.,  W.  Hill,  B.A.  Magd.  H. ;  C.  R.  S.  Cocks, 
B.A.  Ch.  Ch. ;  W.  Jeans,  B.A.  Wad. 

Of  Camhridqe.—  C.  F.  Sculthorpe,  M.A.  St. 
John's;  J.  Wright,  B.A.  Christ's;  W.  Atkin- 
son, B.A.  Magd. 

DEACONS. 

Of  Oxford.— K.  Onslow,  B.A.  Ch.  Ch. ;  H. 
Mills,  B.A.  Ball. ;   E.  Horton,  B.A.  Wore. ; 


G.  A.  Blakeley,  B.A. 


H.  RIc«,  B.A.  Ch.  Ch. 
Wore. 

Of  Cambridge.— Vf .  II.  Smitli,  B.A.  St. 
John's ;  G.  Howard,  B.A.  C.C.C. ;  J.  W.  St. 
Quintin,  B.A.  Emm.;  J.  Claney,  B.A.  Caius, 
Lett.  dim.  Bp.  Lichfield;  J.  H.  A.  Gwyther, 
B.A.  Trin.;  P.  Maitland,  B.A.  Magd.;  A. 
Malcolm,  B.A.  Trin. 

Of  Dublin.— Vi.  Fry,-  B.A.,  Lett.  dim.  Bp. 
London. 

Of  Durham.— 3.  A.  P.  Liukekill,  B.A.,  Lett, 
dim.  Bp.  Ripon. 


^refermenta. 


Buckler, 


Parish  i\nd  County. 
/Blatherwick(R.),    \ 
\     Northamp.      .      / 


Bateman,  J 
Bedford,  C. 
Brickel,  R. 


Thorpe,  Ven.  Archdn.,  to  be  Chanc.  old  diocese  of  Bristol.— Patron,  Bp.  of  Glouc.  and 

Name.  Parish  and  County. 

Jicklin,  F.      .  Donisthorpe  N.  Ch.    . 
King,  R.         .  Kilmore,  Elphin  dioc. 

Kirkness,  —     Kennerleigh,  Devon 


Pop.  Pat. 

227  S.  O'Brien,  Esq. 


Value. 


{''io"g;f;v",!wm,}'»«l^-»fSarum 
Deoton  (R.),  Suss.     .     117  H.  W.  Bates,  Esq. 


*100 
♦240 


fSliireshead(P.C.),    y 

\     Lane.    .        .       J 
Brockman,  T.  Rottingdean(V.),Suss.  854  Earl  Abergavenny 
P,^,„„.    „  TT  /St. John's, Uxbridge 
Campbell,  H.  |     ^j^„^  ^p  c.)^  ^iddsx. 

Causton,         /Highgate  (P.C), 
T.  H.      .1     Middlesex      . 
Chanlin  H     /  Byhallc.  Essendine) 
Chaplm,H.    I     ( v.),  Rutland   .    / 
Cocks,  G.  R.  C.  Wolverley  (V.),  Wore. 
Comins,  J.  E.   Little  Wakering,  Essx. 
Collyns,  C.  H.  Faringdon  (R.),  Dev. 
Crampton, —    Raheny(R). 
Craufurd,        f  Burgh  (V.),  with      \ 

\     Winthorpe,  Line,  j 

/Llangar(R.),  Me-   \ 

\    rionethsh.      .       j 

.  Kilcreddan  (R.) 

{Kirkby  Underwood  \ 
(R.),  Line.       .      j" 
/South  Hykeham      \ 
t     (R.),  Line.      .      / 
Stisted(R.),  Essex 


G.  W 

Dawson,  J. 
Egar,  — 
Emly,  F.  S. 

Flower,  W. 

jun. 
Forster,  C. 
Franklin, 

J.  U.      . 

Hayward,  J. 

Hiil,  C. 
Hoare,  Adn. 
Hughes, 
S.  R.      . 

Jackson,  T. 


470  Vic.  Cockerham 


I       .  .  Bp.  of  London. 

569  Marq.  of  Exeter 

1840  D.  &C.Worc. 
21)7  Barthol.  Hosp. 
360  Bp.  Exeter     . 

900  Bp.  of  Lincoln 
229  Bp.  of  St.  Asaph 


/St.  Kevin  (V.),  dioc. 
\     of  Ossory. 

{Kemsing  c.  Seal      \ 
(V.),  Kent      .      / 
.  Badley(P.C.),  SufT.    . 

Iladenstown. 
/Bodewryd(P.C.),     \ 
\     Anglesey       .       / 
/St.  Peter's,  Mile      \ 
1     End  (P.C),  Mid.  / 


167  Bp.  of  Lincoln 

116  Lord  Chanc.   . 
895  Abp.  Canterbury 


•250 

190 

*262 

97 
160 


170 

340 

•466 


/Countess  of  Ply- 
\     mouth 


-} 


399 
74  Earl  of  Ashburnham 

50  Sir  I.  T.  Stanley 
.  .  Bp.  of  London. 


396 
40 

70 


Bristol, 
Pop. 


Pat.  Value 

Misses  Moore  this  turn. 


^g"c"s!^'}Draycott(R.),  Staff. 


Lee,  R.    . 

Lees,  W. 

Legh,  E.  D, 
Lindsay, — 


} 


/Darley  Dale(V.), 
\     Derby 

/St.  Peter's,  Oldham  1 
I  (P.C),  Lane.  .  | 
/St.Botolph,Alders-\ 
\  gate(P.C.),LondonJ 
.  Kilrealiv. 
Mingaye,  G.  .  Wilby  (R.),  Suff. 

("Llanarth  c.  Bettws'J 
{  (C),  and  Cljtha  \ 
K  (C),  Mon.  .  j 
/Great  Ponton  (R.),  \ 


Price,  W.    . 

Potchett,  B. 

Richards, 
J.  L.      . 


110   /  Govrs.  of  Cre-  1 

\  diton  Charity.  J 

539   /Dowager  Lady  \ 

*'•'•'    I     Stourton  / 

1937  Dean  of  Lincoln     . 
.  .  Rec.  of  Prestwich. 

5500  D.  &  C.  of  Westmius. 

.  .  Bp.  of  Derry. 
649  Rev.  H.  Owen 

655  Ch.  Llandaff  . 


IK 
♦452 
•43^ 

45C 
•28c 


\     Line. 
}Kidlington(V.),  Oxf. 

Sampson,  A.  .  Macosquin 

Staunton,  C  Aslackby  (V.),  Line. 
Thompson,  C  Elkesley  (V.),  Notts. 
Tomkins  W  /Lavendon  c.  Bray-  \ 
lomkms,  W.  |     ^^j^  ^y  ^^  Bucks./ 

Townley.  C  .  Hadstock  (R.),  Essex 
Trenchard,     /Stanton  Fitz  War-  \ 
\     ren  (R.),  Wilts.     / 
Llantrissent,  Glamorg. 


446  Preb.  of  Sarum      .    •46£ 

nil    /  Annex,  to  Rec.  of ■»  ,205 
^"^    \     Exeter  Coll.      /^^' 


J.  A.      . 
Tyler,  C  R 

Viud,  W.   . 

Ward,  — 
Webb,  J.  B 
Woodward, 
J.  H.      . 


/Cherry  Hinton(V.),\ 
\  Cambridgesh.  / 
.  Blacktoft  (P.C),  York 
.  Templetrine  (R.) 
\  St.  .Tames'  (P.C),  \ 
J      Bristol         .         i 


{Bp.  of  Derry,  pat. 
disputed. 
455  Rev.  R.  Lee  . 
387  Duke  of  Newcastle 

664  Lord  Barham 

424  Bp.  of  Ely      . 

188  Own  petition 

500  Mrs.  Prichard 

574  Pet.  House,  Canib. 

394  D.  &  C  of  Durham 
.  .  J.  C  Kearney,  Esq. 

1488         .... 


•453 
12C 

•194 

•267 

17-1 
•95 
•16^1 

4a 

55] 


Alderson,  G.  chap,  to  Duke  of  Leeds. 
Butler,  D.  sec.  mast.  Coventry  Gram.  School. 
Daubeny,  H.  W.  B.  chap.  Earl  of  Waldegrave. 
Edge,  W.  J.  dom.  chap,  to  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land. 


Goodchild,  C.  W.  mast.  Sutton  Valence  Gram. 
School,  Kent. 

Harrison,  J.  II.  chap.  Aston  Union,  Warwick- 
shire. 

Heaviside,  J.  prof.  math.  Haileybury  Coll. 


Huntingford,  H,  can.  res.  of  Hereford. 
Maynard,  F.  chap.  Henley  Union,  Oxon. 
Smith,  —  chap.  Axbridge  Union. — Sal.  70t. 
Young,  J.  mast.  Kepier  Gram.  School. 


AldridjTe,  J.  Horsham. 

Barnes,  \V.  vie.  Burgh-c.-Winthorpe, 
Line. — Pat.  Bp.  Lincoln. 

Baugh,  J.  W.  preb.  Hereford,  chanc. 
of  Bristol,  vie.  Diddlebury,  Salop. — 
Pat.,  D.  and  C.  Hereford;  rec.  Rip- 
ple, Wore. — Pat.  Bp.  Worcester. 

Birkett,  J.,  P.  C.  of  Ovingham,  Nor- 
thumb.  41. — Pat.  C.  \V.  Bigge,  esq. 

Bradshawr,  S.  at  Pentonville,  45. 

Carpendale,  W.  rec.  Silton,  Dorset 
(Pat,  H.  C.  Sturt,  esq.),  and  P.  C. 
of  Wlncanton  (Pat.  Miss  Messiter). 


Cheese,  B.  rec.  Tendring,  Essex,  54. 

—Pat.  Ball.  Coll.  Oxon. 
Cooper,  T.  assist,  curate  of  Frodsliam. 
Dov^^ell,  H.  at  Duloe,  Cornwall. 
Hackett,  W. 
Holmes,  C.  Kirkby  Underwood,  Line. 

— Pat.  Bp  of  Line. 
Hopkins,  T.  rec.  Tredington,  Wore. 

— Pat.  Jesus  Coll.  Oxon. 
Lloyd,  J.  C  chap.  Molyneux  Hosp. 

Dublin. 
Lloyd,   J.  H.   rect.    Kellan   and  vie. 

Llanwen,  Card. — Pat,  Bp.  St.Davids. 


Nash,  D.  H.  rec.  Temple  O'Malus, 
dice.  Ross. 

North,  H.  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's 
Park,  London. 

Furrier,  H.  rec.  Little  Hinton,  Wilts, 
(i7.— Pat.  Bp.  of  Winton. 

Shaw,  A.,  P.  C.  Rathfarnham. 

Stokes,  H.  vie.  Doveridge,  Derby- 
shire.— Pat.  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Thomas,  John,  44,  P.  C.  Llangennock, 
Carmarth.  —  Pat.  E.  R.  Tunno,  esq. 

Vawdry,  W.  cur.  Gwenear,  Cornwall, 

Walhouse,  J.  at  Leamington,  74. 


26 


?an{ijcrsitn  InuHigenK 
OXFORD. 

Sept.  1. — Rev.  J.  L.  Richards,  M.A.,  elected  rector  of 
Exeter  College. 

Queen's  College. — We  feel  the  highest  gratification  in 
being  able  to  vState  upon  authority  we  can  place  con- 
fidence in,  that  the  memorials  which  have  been  for- 
warded from  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  to  the  heads 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  have  produced  the  desired 
effect,  and  that  the  exclusive  privileges  heretofore  enjoyed 
by  the  natives  of  these  two  counties  at  the  college  in 
question  will  be  continued  to  them.  We  trust  that  the 
agitation  of  this  question  will  give  such  an  impetus  to 
education  in  this  and  the  adjoining  county  as  will  prevent 
a  renewal  of  the  complaint  of  the  want  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  attainments  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  for 
the  honours  of  Queen's  College. — Carlisle  Patriot. 


Universities. — In  Oxford  there  are  21'  heads  of  colleges, 
with  a  revenue  of  18,350/.;  557  fellows,  with  llG,5(iO/. ; 
393  scholarships,  with  6,0301. ;  199  college-officers,  with 
15,G50/. ;  885  benefices  and  incumbents,  with  130,500/.; 
college -revenues,  152,670/.;  and  receipts  for  rent  of  rooms, 
11,730/.  The  revenue  of  Cambridge,  containing  17  col- 
leges, is,  for  an  equal  number  of  heads,  12,650/.  ;  431  fel- 
lows, whose  revenue  is  90,330/.:  793  scholarships,  with 
13,390/.;  179  college-officers,  with  17,750/.;  252  prizes,  of 
the  value  of  1,038/. ;  591  benefices  and  incumbents,  with 
93,300/. ;  rent  of  rooms,  15,680/. ;  and  college-revenues, 
133,268/.  In  Dublin  the  head  of  Trinity  College  receives 
2,000/.;  250  fellows,  25,400/.;  70 scholars,  2,100/.;  10 col- 
lege-officers, 20,000/. ;  62  benefices  and  incumbents,  9,300/. ; 
rent  of  rooms,  2,000/.;  and  college-revenues,  31,500/. 


^rot'cetrtngiS  of  Societies;. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN 
FOREIGN  PARTS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  public  meetings  have  been 
lield  during  the  last  month  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
in  aid  of  this  society,  and  that  the  collections  made  after- 
wards, and  the  increase  of  new  subscribers,  all  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  most  beneficial  results  will  flow  from 
the  disseminating  of  information  respecting  its  operations 
•  and  claims  on  the  members  of  the  established  Church. 
However  unjustifiable  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  which 
used  to  be  made  to  the  clergy  in  the  colonies,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  sum  equivalent  might  be  raised  by 
gratuitous  contributions,  were  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  society  is  placed  more  fully  known.  During  the  last 
few  months,  we  have  been  enabled  to  record  the  most 
gratifying  statements  of  the  financial  prosperity  and 
widely  extended  usefulness  of  many  societies.  Truly  glad 
shall  we  be  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state  that  the 
appeals  in  behalf  of  this  venerable  institution  have  more 
than  answered  the  expectation  of  its  warmest  advocates. 
—Ed. 

school  for  the  blind. 

We  are  glad  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  and  cheerfully  insert  the  following  address : — 

The  very  peculiar  claims  of  the  blind  on  the  assistance 
of  their  fellow-creatures  are  generally  admitted.  But 
whilst  societies  and  individuals  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  visiting  and  relieving  their  temporal  wants,  it  has  been 
reserved  for  later  years  to  effect  a  triumph  of  benevolence 


for  their  spiritual  benefit,  in  perfecting  plans  for  actually 
teaching  the  blind  to  read.  And  as,  by  personal  investi- 
gation, it  has  been  found  that  the  indigent  among  them 
are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  deplorable  state  of  spiritual 
ignorance  and  moral  depravity,  the  importance  of  impart- 
ing this  knowledge  will  be  evident  to  the  reflecting  mind. 
It  is  for  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  inviting  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  a  society  now  in  operation,  for  enabling 
the  blind  to  ascertain  for  themselves  the  contents  of  the 
word  of  God,  that  this  appeal  is  made  ;  and  the  assistance 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  delightful  to  aid  in  such  a  work  of 
Christian  love,  is  earnestly  requested,  for  an  increase  of 
the  present  very  limited  funds  of  the  London  Society  for 
Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read,  by  donations,  but  particularly 
by  annual  subscriptions,  to  enable  the  society  not  only  to 
keep  open  its  school,  but,  by  engaging  suitable  premises, 
to  receive  a  number  of  such  objects  as  boarders  into  its 
establishment,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  The  so- 
ciety, which  is  under  the  patronage  of  her  Majesty,  and 
has  for  its  president  the  Bishop  of  London,  has  been  esta- 
blished but  a  few  months.  Its  affairs  are  conducted  by  two 
committees,  one  of  ladies,  the  other  of  gentlemen.  The 
school  of  the  society  is  temporarily  open  at  26  Hart  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  and  is  formed  on  the  very  simple  and  effici- 
ent plan  of  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Bristol,  by  which  the  blind 
acquire  instruction  with  surprising  facility.  There  are  at 
present  in  the  schools  twenty-seven  children  and  adults 
blind,  and  applications  are  continually  being  made  for 
admission.  N.B.  The  pupils  are  also  instructed  in  various 
useful  arts. 


iBtoct^an  ifnUllt'sence :  iEnglantJ  autJ  Wautr. 


ARMAGH. 

Visitation. — On  Wednesday,  Sept.  5,  his  grace  the  lord 
primate  held  his  annual  visitation  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mark,  Armagh,  on  which  occasion  the  services  were  read 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Quinn  and  Flavel,  and  the  sermon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan,  from  Matt, 
xxviii.  19,  20.  His  grace  entertained  the  clergy  at  the 
Tontine  Rooms,  where  the  choir  attended  and  performed 
some  vocal  pieces.  His  grace,  as  usual,  delivered  a  charge 
to  the  clergy.  He  commenced  by  making  some  observa- 
tions on  the  Tithe-bill.  He  hoped  that  the  clergy  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  present  enactment.  As  a  more 
favourable  one  was  not  available,  the  friends  of  the  Church 
acted  honestly  in  supporting  it.  He  drew  a  picture  of 
the  moderation  of  the  Church  of  England  —  her  just 
medium  between  the  extravagancies  of  Romanism  and  the 
over-heated  zeal  of  continental  churches — but  her  modera- 
tion was  underrated,  mistaken,  and  misrepresented.  He 
adverted  to  the  elements  of  disunion,  and  pressed  the 
importance  of  combining  against  common  enemies.  He 
objected  strongly  to  the  constitution  and  practice  of 
the  Home-mission,  and  shewed  that  the  Home-mission 
preacher  neglected  his  own  duty  and  intruded  into  the 
sphere  of  others.     He  was  anxious  that  pluralities  should 


be  reduced,  and  large  parishes  divided.  He  cautioned  the 
clergy  against  speculative  questions  of  doctrine  and  curious 
inquiries  into  unfulfilled  prophecy,  as  not  likely  to  lead  to 
edification.  He  strongly  condemned  the  National  Board 
of  Education. — Abridged  from  an  Irish  Paper.  m 

BATH  AND  WELLS.  9 

Chincli-htiihJing :  Weston-snper-Mare. — A  public  meet- 
ing of  the  Diocesan  Church-building  Association  was  held, 
August  22,  at  Weston-super-Mare,  to  form  a  district- 
committee  of  the  association  for  the  deanery  of  Axbridere 
and  jurisdiction  of  Glaston  :  the  right  rev.  the  president 
of  the  association  in  the  chair.  Among  others  who  a" 
dressed  the  meeting,  was  the  Rev.  Roger  Cams  Wilso; 
vicar  of  Preston,  Lancashire,  who  has  had  no  small  exp 
rience  of  the  value  of  the  erection  of  churches  in  his  o 
populous  parish,  where  popery  is  endeavouring  to  rea 
its  head.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord  John  Tbynne,  and  H. 
Synge,  Esq.,  were  elected  the  clerical  and  lay  members  to 
attend  the  quarterly  and  other  meetings  of  the  general 
committee  at  Wells,  as  the  representatives  of  the  district- 
committee  ;  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Wilson  kindly  undertook 
to  perform  the  duties  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
collection  amounted  to  upwards  of  60/.,  of  which  about 
15  guineas  were  annual  subscriptions. 
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CHESTER. 

Liverpool:  Church  Pastoral- Aid  Society.  —  On  Monday 
evening,  Sept.  10,  a  meeting  of  tlie  friends  of  tliis  society 
was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  Bold  Street,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  branch-association  in  this  town  ;  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Campbell,  rector,  in  the  chair.  Several  able 
speeches  were  delivered,  shewing  how  calculated  this  in- 
stitution is  to  increase  the  efticiency  of  our  established 
Church.  The  statements  made  with  regard  to  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  many  large  and  populous  places  were  truly 
distressing,  and  must  have  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all 
present  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists  that  something 
should  be  done,  and  done  in  good  earnest.  The  one 
object  of  the  society  is  the  spread  of  religious  trutli,  and 
this  it  hopes  to  effect  by  granting  aid  to  incumbents  whose 
districts  are  larger  and  more  populous  than  they  can  pos- 
sibly watch  over  in  such  a  manner  as  a  faithful  minister 
would  desire,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  unable  to 
procure  assistance  by  means  of  any  resources  under  their 
own  command.  That  there  is  a  great  and  vital  necessity 
for  increased  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the 
established  Church,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who 
considers  the  state  of  church-accommodation  in  this 
neighbourhood — adequate  to  less  than  one-tenth  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  Two  years  ago,  it  was  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  Chester  Diocesan  Society,  that  Bolton,  with 
a  population  of  63,000,  had  church-accommodation  for 
but  7,835  ;  Bury,  with  49,000,  had  churches  for  but  5,200  ; 
Wigan,  with  45,000,  could  accommodate  but  6,900;  Stock- 
port, with  67,000,  but  7,440 ;  and  others  in  like  propor- 
tion. Strenuous  efforts  have  been  making  to  retrieve 
this  fearful  defalcation  ;  but  yet,  when  we  contemplate  the 
enormity  of  the  evil,  and  the  ratio  in  which  population 
continues  to  advance,  it  is  obvious  that  the  utmost  that 
can  be  done  will  fall  short  of  what  the  exigency  of  the 
case  requires.  The  subject  is  one  of  infinite  moment. 
Unless  the  Church  of  England  makes  provision  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people,  the  Church  of  England 
cannot  stand.  Those  who  are  shut  out  of  its  pale  will 
necessarily  be  either  persons  of  no  religion  at  all,  or  dis- 
senters ;  and  from  these,  if  the  Church  of  England  does 
not  meet  with  active  hostility,  which  she  will  undoubtedly 
meet  with  from  the  majority,  she  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect support.  In  the  refusal  of  church-rates,  so  alarm- 
ingly common  a  short  time  ago,  and  still  occasionally 
heard  of,  having  only  the  other  day  been  repeated  in  the 
episcopal  city  of  Durham,  we  see  a  natural  illustration  of 
the  effect  already  produced,  and  a  portentous  adumbration 
of  possible  future  consequences.  To  say  nothing,  there- 
fore, of  the  tremendous  personal  and  eternal  interests  of 
the  unhappy  neglected  mortals  which  are  at  stake,  the 
very  existence  of  our  Church  establishment,  with  all  the 
national  and  social  advantages,  civil  and  religious,  which 
flow  from  it,  is  bound  up  with  the  efficient  carrying  out  of 
such  societies  as  the  one  to  which  we  are  now  alluding. — 
Liverpool  Courier. 

DOWN  AND  CONNOR. 

JVant  of  Church-room.— The  Rev.  T.  Drew,  minister  of 
Christ  Church,  Belfast,  has  published  a  lengthened  state- 
ment in  the  Belfast  papers  of  the  want  of  church-accom- 
modation, which  the  members  of  the  established  Church 
labour  under  in  that  populous  town.  The  statement  also 
contains  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  more  wealthy  members 
of  the  Church  to  come  forward  and  supply  the  existing 
spiritual  destitution  of  their  poorer  brethren.  Mr.  D. 
estimates  the  members  of  the  established  Church  in  the 
town  at  19,000,  while  there  is  only  accommodation  for 
about  4000,  leaving  about  15,000  unprovided  for. 

DUBLIN. 

Tithe-Commissioners.— T\\e  Right  Hon.  A.  R.  Blake, 
chief-remembrancer,  the  ven.  the  archdn.  of  Armagh,  and 
Dr.  Stock,  M.P.,  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  have  been 
appointed  commissioners  under  the  Tithe- Abolition  Act 
for  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  Irish  clergy  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  arrears  due  to  them,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
that  act. 

An  Irish  clergyman  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duhlin 
Warder,  exhibiting  so  clearly  the  spoliation  which  our 
brethren  in  that  country  undergo,  tliat  we  think  it  an  act 


of  public  duty  to  expose  it.  The  clergyman  in  his  letter 
states  that  the  composition  for  his  benefice  was  one 
hundred  pounds  Irish  per  annum.  The  reductions  to 
which  he  has  been  rendered  liable  are  as  follow :  Loss  on 
currency,  11.  13s.  \Q\d.;  allowance  to  landlords,  15/.; 
rem  and  taxes  of  glebe,  25/.;  further  allowance  to  land- 
lord, by  the  new  act,  10/.;  per  centage  for  poor-law,  51. ; 
instalments  for  building  glebe-house,  &c.,  5/. :  total, 
67/.  13i-,  \Q\d.  Deduct  this  from  1001.,  and  there  is  left 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  beneficed  clergyman  and  his 
family,  the  sum  of  32/.  (is.  \%d.  per  annum!  Need  « 
single  word  be  added  to  this  affiicting  statement  ? 


I'iie  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  new  church  at  Middleborough 
has  proved  extremely  prosperous.  We  are  informed  that 
upwards  of  600/.  were  taken  on  the  first  day,  and  that  at 
the  close  of  the  second  day  the  receipts  exceeded  1000/. 
• — Durham  Advertiser. 

IlouglUon-le- Spring. — This  parish,  which  has  greatly 
increased  in  population  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has 
been  divided  into  four  distinct  parishes,  under  the  16th 
sec.  58  Geo.  III.  c,  45.  The  churches  of  the  new  parishes 
having  been  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  mother 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  livings  in  the  gift  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  has  been  held  by  the  pre- 
sent incumbent,  the  I^jev.  Edward  South  Thurlow,  preb. 
of  Norwich,  for  the  long  space  of  forty-nine  years.  Ber- 
nard Gilpin  was  rector  of  this  parish. 

EXETER. 

Falmouth  Chapel  of  Ease. — We  understand  that  the  sum 
of  400/.  has  been  given  for  the  building  in  the  Moor,  for- 
merly used  as  a  theatre,  and  lately  as  a  Unitarian  chapel ; 
and  that  it  is  to  be  forthwith  converted  into  a  chapel  of 
ease  for  this  town  and  parish.  Towards  the  amount  of  the 
purchase-money,  and  of  the  alterations,  which  will  be  very 
considerable,  the  Diocesan  Society  at  Exeter,  and  the 
Church-Building  Society  in  London,  have  each  contributed 
250/. ;  besides  which  several  persons  here  have  come  for- 
ward with  liberal  subscriptions.  Every  friend  of  religion 
must  be  glad  to  see  this  place  rescued  from  the  uses  to 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  applied,  and  consecrated  to  the 
advancement  of  the  national  faith. — Cornwall  Gazette. . 

Ottery  St.  Mary. — The  first  stone  of  Tipton  Church,  in 
the  parish  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  was  laid  recently  by  the 
Ven.  the  Archd.  of  Exeter.  The  rev.  gentleman  was 
attended  by  a  large  party  of  clergy  and  laity  ;  and  the 
arrangements  on  the  ground  were  so  good  that  the  whole 
of  the  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  upwards  of  1,500  per- 
sons, whose  deep  attention  and  serious  demeanour  gave 
additional  interest  to  the  proceedings. —  Western  Luminary, 

Scilly  Isles.— The  bishop  has  been  visiting  the  Scilly 
Islands.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  visit  was  the  conse- 
cration of  a  new  Church. 

GLOUCESTER  AND  BRISTOL. 

The  bishop  commenced  his  triennial  visitation  in 
Gloucester,  Aug.  14. 

Forest  o/Deaji.— Charles  Bathurst,  Esq.  of  Lydney  Park, 
has  forwarded  to  the  Diocesan  Church- Building  Associa- 
tion, through  the  hands  of  the  lord  bishop,  the  president, 
the  munificent  donation  of  1000/.  towards  the  endowment 
of  the  proposed  new  church  at  Cinderford,  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean.  We  are  much  gratified  to  learn  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  Church-Building  Association :  more 
than  14,000/.  have  already  been  subscribed,  of  which  sum 
nearly  one-third  has  been  contributed  by  the  clergy. 

Confirmations.—  Y\\c  bishop  appears  to  have  given  great 
satisfaction  by  the  practice  he  has  adopted  of  holding 
confirmations  in  several  of  the  more  retired  parishes  of  his 
diocese.  This  practice  has  been  of  great  use,  and  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  to  our  rural  population,  many  of 
whom  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  so 
aftbrded  them  of  being  confirmed,  which  they  might  have 
neglected  had  they  been  obliged  to  walk  a  long  distance 
to  some  central  town.— Jn/Zi-  and  Gloucestershire  Standard, 

KILLALOE. 

Cwifirmations.-^ThQ  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe  is  at  pre- 
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sent  on  a  tour  through  the  western  part  of  his  diocese, 
holding  confirmations  and  inspecting  churches.  In  Ennis 
Church,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14,  12G  young  persons  were 
presented  to  his  lordship  and  received  tlie  rite  of  confirma- 
tion. On  Wednesday  he  left  Ennis,  visiting  sucli  parishes 
as  lay  in  his  route  to  Kilrush,  where  he  held  a  confirma- 
tion of  186  on  Thursday.  His  lordship  visited  Kilkee, 
to  adopt  a  site  for  a  new  church  about  to  be  built  there 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous  congregation  of 
that  place  ;  from  thence  he  proceeds  to  Killard,  Miltown, 
Ennistimon,  Kilfenora,  &c.,  consecrating  the  new  churches 
of  Killard  and  Kilmonaheen,  and  holding  confirmations  in 
each  parish. — JH&h  Paper, 

LICHFIELD. 

Consecration  of  Trinity  Church,  Chesterfield. — This  com- 
modious and  beautiful  edifice,  forming  the  most  attractive 
ornament  of  the  town,  was  consecrated  on  Friday,  Sept.  7, 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield.— Deri^A/zire  Courier. 

Donisthorpe.  —  The  new  church  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  behalf  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
Aug.  25,  has  been  provided  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
munificent  contributions  of  those  valuable  friends  of  our 
beloved  Church  the  Misses  Moore  of  Appleby.  These 
excellent  ladies,  besides  a  bell,  church-clock,  and  other 
fittings  for  the  church,  gave,  in  the  first  instance,  1500/. 
towards  the  erection  and  endowment  of  this  house  of 
prayer ;  and  are  now  building,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  church,  a  commodious  parsonage  for  the  residence  of 
its  future  minister.  Sir  John  Brown  Cave,  Bart.,  of 
Stretton-en-le-field,  subscribed  200/.,  and  C.  S.  Greaves, 
Esq.,  gave  an  acre  of  land  for  the  site.  The  Marquess 
of  Hastings,  on  behalf  of  the  village  of  Moira,  besides  a 
subscription  of  200/.,  gives  a  rent  charge  of  30/.  per  year 
for  ever,  thus  securing  a  second  service  and  sermon  in 
the  church.  The  district  for  which  this  new  church  has 
been  provided  contains  a  population  of  more  than  1500 
souls  within  a  mile  of  the  place,  hitherto  without  a  church 
that  could  properly  be  called  their  own,  and  includes 
portions  of  five  parishes,  viz.  Church  Gresley,  Mea- 
sham,  and  Stretton-en-le-field,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
and  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  and  Scale,  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
cester. Besides  the  sums  before  mentioned,  the  Incor- 
porated Society  of  London  has  made  a  grant  of  250/. ;  and 
the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Society,  200/. ;  and  there  were  also 
several  other  smaller  contributions.  After  the  consecra- 
tion on  Saturday,  and  the  services  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, nearly  70/.  was  collected  at  the  doors.  The  Rev.  F. 
Jicklin,  at  present  curate  of  Polesworth,  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Misses  Moore  first  incumbent  of  this  new 
church  ;  and  the  future  patronage  has  been  vested  in 
perpetuity  in  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  for  the  time  being. 
The  several  incumbents  assign  over  their  right  to  fees  and 
mortuaries  (as  to  those  sections  of  their  respective  parishes 
which  fall  within  the  new  district)  in  favour  of  the  new 
church;  and  thus  one  new  and  independent  parish  will  be 
created  out  of  the  fragments  of  five  old  ones  in  these  in- 
termingled and  hitherto  almost  indescribable  hamlets :  — 
Oakthorpe,  in  three  parishes,  viz.  Gresley,  Measham,  and 
Stretton  ;  Donisthorpe,  also  in  three,  Gresley,  Measham, 
and  Seale  ;  and  then  Moira  making  a  fiith  parish,  as  being 
part  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  Exertions  of  this  kind  shew 
an  increasing  activity  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the 
Church  establishment  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  people ;  while  the  hitherto  unprovided  state  of  this 
district  evinces  the  inefficiency  of  the  boasted  voluntary 
system.  This  good  work  is  a  genuine  exhibition  of  the 
purely  voluntary  principle  ;  but  we  wish  to  be  always  un- 
derstood as  making  a  grand  difference  between  the  volun- 
tary system  and  the  voluntary  principle — which  principle 
is,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  most  of  the  churches  of  our  country, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  It  is  but  justice  to 
the  respected  and  indefatigable  incumbent  of  Measham, 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Moore,  to  say,  that  this  happy  result  has 
been  principally  effected  by  his  unceasing  exertions. — 
Nottiiigham  Journal. 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch. — The  ceremony  of  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  church,  which  was  performed  by  Earl 
Howe,  took  place  on  Saturday,  August  25.    The  funds  for 


building  this  church  were  raised  by  a  subscription,  headed 
by  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Vavasour,  M.A.,  vicar ;  a  grant 
of  450/.  from  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches  and 
Chapels,  and  400/.  from  the  Church  Commissioners,  secure 
forever  to  the  poor  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  600  free  sit- 
tings. At  six  o'clock  a  party  of  about  seventy  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  Royal  Hotel ;  Earl  Howe  in  the 
chair.  Several  addresses  were  delivered  during  the  even- 
ing ;  and  the  meeting,  which  was  a  very  interesting  and 
agreeable  one,  broke  up  about  ten  o'clock. — Derby  Mercury. 
Loughborough. — The  parish  of  Loughborough,  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  has  been  divided  into  two  separate 
and  distinct  parishes,  under  the  16th  section  of  the 
58th  Geo.  III.  c.  45. 

LISMORE. 

Visitation.— On  Friday,  Sept.  7,  the  annual  visitation 
for  the  diocese  of  Lismore  was  held  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  that  town.  A  suitable  sermon  was  delivered  on  the 
occasion  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sandes,  rector  of  Carrick-on- 
Suir. 

LLANDAFF. 

Devauden  Chapel.  —  The  consecration  of  this  chapel 
will  excite  more  than  ordinary  interest  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  erection  of  this  temple  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Almighty,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
poor,  originated  mainly  in  the  pious,  unwearied,  and 
successful  labours  of  one  of  the  poor  themselves.  James 
Davies,  a  man  whose  example  takes  him  out  of  the  arti- 
ficial distinctions  of  society,  and  places  him  in  the  first 
class  of  honoured  and  memorable  men,  is  the  meek  and 
humble  Christian  whose  name  shall  be  taught  to  the 
children  of  generations  yet  to  come,  as  having,  by  the 
devoted  energies  of  a  life  of  poverty  and  labour,  caused 
the  erection  of  the  holy  fabric  without  which  they  and 
their  fathers  might  even  not  have  heard  the  word  of  God. 
Now  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  James  Davies  has 
through  life  been  an  humble  and  assiduous  schoolmaster 
at  Devauden,  where  his  example  aptly  enforced  his  em- 
phatic instructions  of  the  children  in  the  doctrines  of 
religion.  It  had  long  been  his  great  sorrow  that  the 
neighbourhood  surrounding  this  chapel  was  without  a 
church  :  he  determined  to  attempt  the  heroic  labour  of 
endeavouring  to  supply  one.  By  years  of  privation,  out 
of  a  very  scanty  income  ;  by  the  sale  of  a  most  interesting 
memoir  of  his  life,  written  by  an  excellent  clergyman ; 
and  by  the  unceasing  labour  of  years  in  collecting  sub- 
scriptions, this  humble  and  pious  man  has  lived  to  see, 
like  a  second  "  Man  of  Ross,"  his  pious  wish  fulfilled,  and 
a  chapel  raised  where  "  the  Gospel  will  be  preached  to 
the  poor  "  to  the  end  of  time.  The  building  thus  con- 
structed is  in  every  respect  highly  appropriate  to  its 
intended  purpose,  and  has  been  fitted  up  with  great  taste 
under  the  direction  of  Mi*.  Wyatt.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Williams,  rector  of  Llanvaply,  will  preach  the  consecra- 
tion sermon ;  and  never  perhaps  was  any  occasion  more 
worthy  the  eminent  talent  he  is  known  to  possess.  — 
Monmouthshire  Beacon,  Sept.  4. 

LONDON. 

Consecration  of  St.  John^s  Chapel,  U.xbridge  Moor. — On 
Monday,  Aug.  27,  the  interesting  ceremony  of  consecrating 
a  chapel  and  burial-ground  took  place  on  Uxbridge  Moor. 
The  chapel,  which  is  a  neat  and  commodious  structure, 
from  a  design  of  H.  G.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  architect,  was 
built  by  voluntary  contributions,  aided  by  a  grant  from 
the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Enlargement,  Building, 
and  Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels.  It  will  afford 
sittings  for  nearly  400  persons,  200  of  which  are  free 
and  unappropriated.  A  temporary  gallery,  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  wished  to  witness  the 
consecration,  was  found  so  convenient,  and  its  appearance 
so  striking,  that  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  permanent 
one,  if  the  funds  of  the  chapel  should  be  adequate  to  that 
purpose.  The  chapel  was  crowded  in  every  part.  A 
most  appropriate  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by 
the  bishop,  from  John,  xx.  19;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
impressively  called  upon  all  who  were  present  to  evince 
their  zeal  for  God,  and  their  desire  to  do  good  to  their 
brethren  in  that  hitherto  "  benighted  corner  of  the  Lord's 
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vineyard,"  by  a  liberal  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the 
chapel.  This  appeal  was  responded  to  in  a  most  gratify- 
ing manner,  and  the  collection  added  50/.  to  the  funds. 
The  service  in  the  chapel  being  concluded,  the  bishop  con- 
secrated the  burial-ground.  His  lordship  expressed  him- 
self in  the  most  kind  and  handsome  maimer  towards  the 
Rev.  John  Addison,  the  rural  dean,  and  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Price,  lecturer  of  Uxbridge,  through  whose  exertions  the 
chapel  had  been  built,  and  mentioned  the  obligations  he 
was  also  under  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Campbell  for  his  great 
disinterestedness  in  undertaking  the  charge  of  a  chapel 
not  yet  endowed,  and  from  which  he  could  derive  no 
emolument.  After  the  consecration  of  the  chapel  and 
burial-ground  on  the  Moor,  the  bishop  proceeded  to  con- 
secrate an  additional  burial-ground  in  the  township  of 
Uxbridge.  The  bishop  closed  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
day  by  another  consecration  at  Hanwell. 

A  fine  bell  and  a  handsome  clock  have  been  given  for  the 
use  of  the  chapel  by  two  individuals,  and  an  organ  is 
promised  by  an  anonymous  benefactor, 

FAist  Donijlancl. — The  following  statement  has  been  cir- 
culated relative  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  this  parish : — 
The  parish  of  East  Donyland,  Essex,  four  miles  from 
Colchester,  on  the  banks  of  the  Colne,  is  inhabited  by  a 
very  poor  population  of  fishermen  and  labourers,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  700  souls.  The  parish-church,  an  an- 
cient building  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  stands 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  village.  Although  the 
whole  available  space  in  the  church  is  occupied,  not  more 
than  25J  persons  (including  sixty-five  sittings  for  the 
Sunday-school  children)  can  be  accommodated.  From 
the  age  and  form  of  the  building,  it  is  incapable  of  en- 
largement. These  circumstances  have  necessarily  ex- 
cluded the  greater  proportion  of  the  people  from  the 
services  of  religion  in  the  parish-church.  To  meet  this 
exigency,  it  has  long  been  the  anxious  desire  of  the  rector 
to  build  a  new  church,  contiguous  to  the  village,  of  size 
sufficient  to  afford  accommodation  to  the  parishioners. 
After  some  unavoidable  delay,  being  encouraged  by  a 
donation  from  the  Society  for  Building  Churches  and 
Chapels,  and  the  contributions  of  friends,  the  first  stone 
was  laid  by  Archd.  Lyall  on  the  3d  of  October  last.  The 
church  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  the  bishop  has  fixed 
Oct.  20  for  its  consecration.  As  the  poverty  of  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  renders  them  incapable  of 
contributing  adequately  towards  this  good  work,  the  rector 
is  compelled  to  commend  it  to  the  Christian  sympathy 
and  charity  of  those  who,  professing  the  ability  to  afford 
assistance,  have  also  the  inclination  to  uphold  and  extend 
the  beneficial  influence  of  our  national  Church. 

Consecration  of  Churches. — The  bishop  has  lately  conse- 
crated the  following  churches  :  Aug.  16,  St.  Peter's,  Globe 
Road,  Mile  End ;  erected  at  the  cost  of  Metropolis  Churches' 
Fund:  1300  sittings,  more  than  half  free.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  bishop,  from  Matt.  v.  13. — Aug.  23, 
St.  James's,  Ratcliff",  parish  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Stepney: 
1200  sittings,  half  free.  The  bishop  preached.  Erected 
at  cost  of  Metropolis  Churches'  Fund. 

Baptism  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi. — On  Aug.  1,  a  distinguished 
Jewish  rabbi  from  Hungary  was  publicly  baptised  at  the 
Episcopal  Jews'  Chapel,  Bethnal  Green,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  congregation,  of  which  a  great  proportion  were 
Jews  and  converts  from  Judaism.  The  prayers  were  read 
in  Hebrew  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Alexander,  who  also 
administered  the  sacrament  of  baptism  in  the  same  lan- 
guage; and  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Caul  preached  afterwards 
a  very  appropriate  and  impressive  sermon  in  English, 
on  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  27.  Of  late  a  great  many  distin- 
guished and  pious  individuals  from  among  the  Jewish 
nation  have  become  Christians ;  and  among  those  who 
have  recently  been  baptised  in  the  Jews'  Chapel  were  two 
learned  gentlemen  who  had  for  years  filled  the  honourable 
situation  of  readers  in  the  synagogue,  one  in  Bohemia, 
and  the  other  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

Metropolitan  Unbeneficed- Clergy  Society. — On  Saturday, 
Sept.  1,  a  meeting  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy  resident  in 
London  and  within  ten  miles  of  St.  Paul's,  was  held  at 
the  London  High  School,  Tavistock  Square,  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  society  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  edification, 
irrespective  of  party  or  politics.    The  Rev.  Dr.  I^iblock 


briefly  explained  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  proposed 
institution,  as  intended  to  afford  to  the  members  clerical, 
scholastic,  and  literary  occupation  in  health,  medical  and 
pecuniary  support  in  sickness,  and  interment  after  death  ; 
to  their  widows,  the  three  latter  benefits,  and  employment 
in  health ;  and  to  their  or})hans,  education,  apprentice- 
ship, and  assistance  in  obtaining  the  means  of  permanent 
support.  Resolutions  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects 
were  unanimously  adopted.  The  cordial  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  voted  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  Niblock,  with  whom 
the  society  originated ;  a  subscription  was  entered  into 
for  its  establishment;  and  a  provisional  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  regulations.  The  second  monthly 
meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held,  at  4  p.m.  on  October  \f 
at  the  London  High  School, 


Wakefield. — A  most  influential  meeting  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy  of  the  West  Riding,  was  held  in  the 
court-house  in  this  town,  Sept.  5,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  diocesan  association  in  aid  of  building,  enlarging,  and 
endowing  churches,  and  providing  for  the  repairs  of  the 
new  erections.  The  Earl  of  Harewood  was  in  the  chair. 
The  noble  chairman,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  G.  L.  Fox,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  Hon.  W.  S.  Lascelles,  M.P. ;  W.  R.  C.  Mansfield, 
Esq.,  M.P  ;  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert ;  Rev.  W.  F. 
Hook,  D.D. ;  Hon.  Edwin  Lascelles  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Franks, 
and  others,  addressed  the  meeting  at  great  length,  and 
with  much  ability.  Lord  Harewood  put  dowh  his  name 
for  a  donation  of  1000/.,  as  well  as  for  an  annuity  of  50/. ; 
the  Archbishop  of  York  for  500/.,  and  50/.  a-year;  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon  for  500/.,  and  50/.  a-year.  Several  sums 
of  200/.  and  300/.  were  also  subscribed.  We  believe  that 
upwards  of  7,000/.  was  collected  in  tlie  court. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  rose  to  move  the  first  resolution. 
After  stating  that  the  proposition  had  the  entire  sanction 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  so  long  presided  over 
the  diocese,  the  right  rev.  prelate  pointed  out  in  detail 
the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  churches  for  the  popula- 
tion. He  took  the  population  at  900,000,  and  the  churches 
and  chapels  at  320 ;  so  that  the  Church  afforded  only  one 
place  of  worship  on  an  average  to  every  2700  souls.  Fur- 
ther to  shew  the  necessity  of  exertion,  he  submitted  the 
following  statement: 

Diocese.                Churches.  Population.  Proportion. 

Chester                493  2,000,000  One  church  for  every     3,200 

LondoQ                  690  1,090,000  „              „                  2,500 

Durham                234  460,000  „              „                  2,000 

Lichfield                665  985,000  „              „                  1,570 

Winchester           918  995,000  „             „                 1,450 

[In  all  these,  diocesan  societies  are  already  established.] 

Exeter                  714  773,000  „              „                 1,200 

Gloucester            492  437,000  „             „                    900 

Bath  and  Wells   493  305,000  „             „                    826 

Salisbury              474  320,000  „             „                    675 

Chichester            302  231,000  „              „                    765 

The  right  rev.  prelate  then  stated  the  plan  of  the  society. 
It  is  intended,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  establish  a 
society  to  aid  in  the  building,  enlarging,  and  endowing  of 
churches,  due  provision  being  made  for  the  repairs  of 
those  churches.  With  regard  to  the  building  of  churches, 
there  is  no  question  of  difficulty.  As  it  regards  the  endow- 
ment of  churches,  one  great  evil  and  difficulty  is  the  very 
inadequate  provision  which  at  present  exists  for  the  minis- 
ters of  those  churches  that  have  been  recently  built.  The 
consequences  are,  the  frequent  changes  in  the  ministers  ; 
the  congregations  become  unsettled,  and  the  change  of 
ministers  leads  to  evils  and  inconveniences  that  I  need 
not  dwell  upon.  One  great  object  therefore  will  be,  noc 
only  to  build  churches,  but  to  make  such  provision  as  shall 
at  the  same  time  secure  permanently  resident  ministers 
amongst  them.  But  if  that  object  can  be  effected — if  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  new  churches  seem  so  desir- 
able, we  may  carry  it  still  further,  and  increase  the  endow- 
ment of  those  churches  which  have  not  yet  amounted  to 
100/.  per  annum.  That  part  of  the  scheme  is,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  ourselves ;  I  am  not  aware  that  it  exists  in  any 
other  diocese.  It  is  an  object  which,  I  think,  must  com- 
mend itself  to  your  good  feeling  and  your  good  sense, 
and  which  I  hope  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  accom- 
plishing. We  further  propose  that  a  fund  shall  be  set 
apart,  in  the  case  of  every  new  church  or  chapel  that  may 
be  built,  for  the  repairs  of  that  church  or  chapel.    Now, 
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let  no  one  suppose  that,  in  doing  this,  we  are  in  any 
degree  infringing  upon  the  principle  of  a  national  esta- 
blishment.    I  am  most  anxious  to  explain  that  clearly. 
As  regards  the  churches  already  built,  any  land  that  may 
have  been  purchased  has  been  purchased  with  the  lien  of 
church-rates  upon  it:    and  that  must  have  been  clearly 
understood  when  the  land  was  purchased ;  so  far  as  the 
churches  then  existing  were  concerned,  it  was  so  liable. 
But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when  individuals  like  our- 
selves meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  building  churches  ; 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  imposing  the  cliurches  thus 
built,   not  by  the   nation,   but  by  individuals,  upon  the 
national  property.     If  the  nation  comes  forward  to  build 
churches,  it  would  very  properly  follow  that  they  ought 
to  be  supported  out  of  the  national  contribution  which, 
according  to  the  law,   still  exists ;    but  I  do  not  myself 
see,  nor,  I  hope,  will  any  present  be  of  that  opinion,  that, 
in  taking  the  steps  to  make  provision  for  repairs,  whicli 
we  are  about  to  do,  we  are  in  any  degree  sinking  this 
important  principle.      Those   being    the   objects    of  the 
society,  I  may  state,  with  regard  to  its  constitution,  that 
it  is  to  be  governed  by  a  central  committee,  to  consist  of 
a  patron,  a  president,  vice-presidents  (who  make  a  certain 
contribution),  six  laymen,  and  six  clergymen,  appointed 
at  the  annual  meeting,  which  of  course  must  be  the  first 
general  meeting.    This  general  committee  will  meet  twice 
a-year  at  Ripon  and  Leeds  alternately.     Their  duty  will 
be  to  receive  reports  from  the  various  local  committees, 
to  be  established  in  seventeen  districts,  as  to  the  wants 
in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and  the  churches  it 
is  proposed  to  build.     They  will  have  to  decide  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  these  applications ;  but  no  grant  can 
be  made  by  the  general  committee,  unless  it  be  recom- 
mended by  the  local  committee,  who  will  no  doubt  inform 
themselves  sufficiently  as  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  each  place.     It  will  here  be  proper  to  observe  on  a 
point  which  has  already  been  touched  on  by  the  noble 
chairman — the  apprehension  that  the  agricultural  districts 
will   be   overlooked,    and  that    populous   manufacturing 
places  will  alone  be  benefited.     The  way  in  which  J  con- 
sider the  former  will  be  benefited  is  this :  all  claims  will 
be  judged  of  on  two  different  grounds  ;   one,  the  wants 
of  the  population — the   other,  the  proportion  borne  by 
the    contributions    of  the    district   itself  to    the    means 
of  that  district.      If,  therefore,  a   given  district  be  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  able  to  produce  but  a  small  contribu- 
tion, and  provided  the  local  committee  are  satisfied  that 
the  contribution  is  according  to  its  power,  its  claim  will 
come  before  the  general  committee,  and  its  wants  will 
be  supplied,  as  well  as  those  of  populous  districts  that 
have  contributed   largely  according   to  their  means.     I 
therefore  think  that  apprehension  is  entirely  unfounded ; 
and  I  must  say,  from  my  own  experience  in  the  Incor- 
porated Society  at  London,  where  the  principle  I  have 
mentioned  is  acted  upon,  that  as  much  is  granted  to  the 
poorer  districts,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  as  to  the 
richest  and  most  populous.     Having  thus  touched  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  society,  and  also  upon  its  objects, 
I  will  now  merely  allude  to  its  resources.   These  resources 
are  to  be  derived  from  donations  and  annual  subscriptions. 
With  regard  to  donations,  I  am  well  aware,  and  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and,  I  may  add,  with  great 
gratitude,   I   mention,  that   most   ample  and   munificent 
contributions,  in  different  parts  of  the  diocese,  have  already 
been  made  for  local  purposes.     We  can  scarcely  expect, 
then,  that  such  large  sums,  as  donations,  will  be  forth- 
coming  from   those   quarters.      But  I  would  beg   leave 
humbly  and  respectfully  to   remind    the  individuals  be- 
longing to  those  districts,  that  they  may  still  come  forward, 
liowever  small  their  donations,  this  day  as  annual  sub- 
scribers, and  that  they  will  thereby  conduce  very  mainly 
to  the  upholding  of  the  society,  and  perpetuating  it  for 
years  to  come.     For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is 
an  effort  m.ade  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  be  relaxed 
afterwards.     No  ;  by  means  of  these  annual  subscriptions 
it  will  increase,  year  after  year,  until  at  last  it  meet  the 
growing  population,  and,  by  God's  blessing,  catch  up  that 
increase  at  present  so  much  beyond  what  the  churches 
will  hold.     After  strongly  urging  a  worthy  support  of  the 
plan,  the  right  rev.  prelate  moved — "  That  the  result  of 
an  accurate  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  church- accom- 


modation and  spiritual  superintendence  throughout  the 
diocese,  exhibits  a  lamentable  disproportion  to  the  wants 
of  the  dense  population." 

St.  James's,  Bradford. — A  number  of  friends  of  the  Church 
of  England,  admiring  the  Christian  and  patriotic  conduct 
of  John  Wood,  Esq.,  in  erecting,  at  great  pecuniary  cost, 
and  also  liberally  endowing,  a  church  in  the  populous  town 
of  Bradford,  have  subscribed  about  120/.  to  purchase  a 
service  of  communion  plate,  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  Wood 
for  the  use  of  St.  James's  Church. 

New  Churches. — It  is  expected  that  seven  churches  will 
be  consecrated  in  this  diocese  during  the  month  of  Oct. 

ST.  ASAril. 

New  Churches  consecrated. — The  new  church  at  Green- 
field, near  Mold,  524  sittings,  two-thirds  free,  was  conse- 
crated by  the  bishop,  Aug.  20.  On  the  2 1st,  his  lordship 
consecrated  the  new  church  at  Brymbo,  parish  of  Wrex- 
ham ;  on  the  22d,  the  new  church  at  Cefn  Cychan,  near 
Ruabon;  on  the  23d,  that  at  Rhyd  y  Croesan,  in  the 
parish  of  Llansillin,  near  Oswestry  ;  and  on  the  24th,  the 
new  church  recently  erected  by  a  liberal  individual  in  the 
parish  of  Llanfawr,  near  Bala. 

SODOR  AND  MAN. 

Those  who  took  such  a  strong  and  lively  interest  in  for- 
warding petitions  against  the  subversion  of  this  see,  and 
who  remember  the  strong  and  dying  appeal  of  the  late  ex- 
cellent and  venerable  Bishop  Ward,  will  be  rejoiced  to  find 
that  his  successor  has  been  most  cordially  welcomed  on 
the  land.  The  following  extracts,  chiefly  from  the  Manx 
Sun  of  Aug.  31,  are  highly  interesting.  The  bishop  arrived 
at  Douglas  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  22,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  Mona  hotel.  He  preached  at  St.  George's,  in 
aid  of  the  Sunday  and  Daily  National  School. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  29,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
instalment  of  the  lord  bishop  of  this  diocese  at  Castletown. 
The  clergy  and  other  official  persons  having  assembled  in 
the  court-house,  walked  in  procession,  a  little  after  eleven 
o'clock,  to  St.  Mary's  chapel,  at  the  door  of  which  the 
mandate  from  the  Archbp.  of  York  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Brown,  the  episcopal  registrar  ;  after  which  his  lordship 
was  conducted  into  the  chapel  by  the  registrar  and  the 
archdeacon's  official,  the  Rev.  D.  Nelson,  and  led  to  the 
throne  appropriated  for  him  in  the  chapel.  The  morning 
service  was  then  read  by  the  chaplain,  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Par- 
sons, after  which  the  bishop  read  the  communion  service, 
and  dismissed  the  congregation  with  a  blessing.  The 
procession  returned  to  the  court-house,  where  the  bishop, 
laaving  taken  the  oaths  belonging  to  the  diocese,  which 
were  administered  by  the  clerk  of  the  rolls,  an  address  was 
presented  from  the  inhabitants  of  Castletown  by  the  high 
bailiff,  to  which  his  lordship  very  kindly  and  feelingly 
replied.  The  ceremony  being  ended,  his  lordship  and 
clergy  proceeded  to  the  hotel,  where  an  address  from  the 
clergy  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Howard.  His 
lordship's  reply  gratified  all  present. 

On  Aug.  30,  a  deputation  from  King  William's  College, 
consisting  of  the  principal,  vice-principal,  and  third 
master,  waited  upon  the  bishop  by  appointment,  at  bishop's 
court,  to  present  to  his  lordship  an  address  of  congra- 
tulation. 

On  Monday  there  was  an  annual  examination  of  the 
boys  and  girls.  On  this  interesting  occasion  the  bishop 
presided,  supported  by  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Bowstead,  minis- 
ter of  St.  Philip's  Church,  Liverpool,  and  by  the  Rev. 
F.  B.  Hartwell.  On  the  platform  were  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Craine,  of  Kirk  Onchan,  the  Rev.  i\Ir.  Carpenter,  of  St. 
Barnabas  Church,  as  well  as  other  distinguished  advo- 
cates and  supporters  of  this  excellent  institution.  The 
children  went  through  various  examinations  in  a  manner 
which  drew  down  general  approbation,  doing  full  justice 
to  themselves  and  their  teachers — in  reading  and  writing 
the  girls  were  pre-eminent.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
interesting  display  of  juvenile  talent,  the  lord  bishop  rose, 
evidently  under  feelings  arising  from  high  gratification 
and  approbation  of  all  that  he  had  witnessed.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  following  effect,  though  we  confess 
that  in  making  our  report  we  cannot  do  sufficient  justice 
to  his  lordship's  excellent  address.     He  expressed  bis 
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highest  admiration  and  gratification  at  what  had  passed 
before  him — highly  creditahle  to  the  children  and  their 
teachers.  He  confessed  that  when  he  first  landed  on  the 
island  it  was  under  feelings  of  doubt  as  to  the  state  of  moral 
and  religious  education — his  doubts  were  however  entirely 
and  gratefully  dispelled.  He  would  patronise  education, 
alFord  pecuniary  aid,  and  give  as  a  Christian  pastor  his 
support  to  education  like  that  exemplified  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day.  He  then  affectionately  addressed  the 
children,  and,  in  language  suitable  to  their  capacities, 
enlarged  upon  the  necessity  of  religion  being  combined 
with  moral  education,  including  reading,  writing,  and  the 
knowledge  of  arithmetic.  He  exhorted  his  young  hearers 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  opportunities  now  afforded 
them,  for  the  time  might  arrive  when  their  various  em- 
ployments and  avocations  in  life  might  preclude  them 
from  the  means  of  further  instruction.  He  congratulated 
the  audience  on  the  amount  of  collections  made  on  Sunday 
in  St.  George's  Church  ;  they  were,  he  said,  as  he  believed, 
unusually  large,  and  he  hoped  would  annually  increase. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hartwell  then  rose,  and  in  a  short  but 
energetic  speech  congratulated  his  lordship  upon  his 
appointment  to  this  see,  and  assured  him  of  the  general 
satisfaction  felt  and  manifested  throughout  the  island  on 
the  occasion,  and  concluded  by  imploring  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  his  ministry.  A  part  of  the  evening  hymn 
having  been  sung,  the  meeting  was  dissolved.  Never, 
perhaps,  did  a  similar  assemblage  excite  more  grateful 
interest.  The  testimonials  given  by  masters  and  mis- 
tresses to  children  educated  in  the  school,  and  now  in 
their  employ,  were  highly  satisfactory. 

WATERFORD. 

Visitation. — On  Tuesday,  Aug.  30,  the  visitation  of  the 
diocese  of  Waterford  was  held  at  the  cathedrd  by  the 
archbishop  of  Cashel.  The  attendance  of  the  clergy  was 
full,  and  all  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  gave  universal  satis- 
faction. The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  W.  Frazier, 
from  1  Cor.  xv.  58. 

WINCHESTER. 

The  bishop  commenced  holding  confirmation  in  that 
portion  of  his  diocese  comprised  in  Hampshire,  at  Pres- 
ton Candover,  Sept.  28  ;  and  proposes  finishing  at  Alton, 
Oct.  31. 

Visitation. — The  Worshipful  the  Chancellor  of  Winches- 
ter has  been  holding  his  visitations  in  September.  The 
charge  delivered  powerfully  and  eloquently  set  forth  the 
present  state  and  future  prospects  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  consequent  responsibi- 
lities of  its  members. 

St.  Saviour's  Southwark. — Before  the  discourse  of  Sunday 
morning,  Sept.  2,  at  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark,  the 
Rev.  George  Waite,  the  officiating  minister,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that,  in  a  sermon  which  he  had  preached 


from  that  pulpit  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  he  had  slightly 
adverted  to  the  needy  state  of  that  populous  parish  in  the 
want  of  church-accommodation,  without  the  least  inten- 
tion of  making  a  direct  appeal  to  the  purses  of  his  hearers. 
This  part  of  the  sermon,  however,  had  excited  during  the 
week  more  than  ordinary  attention  ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  while  many  of  the  parishioners  had  expressed  a 
strong  desire  that  both  Mr.  Waite,  the  curate,  and  Mr. 
Horton,  the  rector,  should  preach  a  sermon  each  on  be- 
half of  the  building  of  an  additional  church  in  the  parish, 
several  ladies  had  offered  five  guineas  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  tlie  object  proposed. 

Kent  Road. — The  new  church  just  finished  was  con- 
secrated Sept.  13.  The  bishop  preached,  from  Psalm 
xxvi.  8. 

WORCESTER. 

A  meeting  was  held  last  week  in  Worcester  in  aid  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  We  understand  that  a  vigorous  effort  to  strengthen 
this  venerable  and  most  excellent  society  will  immediately 
be  made  throughout  the  country;  and  we  hope  soon  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  alluding  to  it  in  this  district.  An 
important  meeting  in  its  behalf,  at  wliich  the  lord  bishop 
of  the  diocese  presided,  has  just  been  held  at  Bristol ;  and 
we  fervently  hope,  with  our  excellent  contemporary  the 
Bristol  Journal,  that  it  may  occasion  a  revival  of  that 
interest  amongst  churchmen  in  the  operations  of  the 
society  which  ought  never  for  a  moment  to  have  flagged. 
Branches  must  now  be  formed  in  every  town. — Gloucester 
Chronicle. 

YORK. 

Pious  and  nolle  Munificence. — Edward  L.  Berthon,  Esq., 
of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  having  heard  that  Bradford,  York- 
shire, was  more  in  need  of  church-accommodation  than 
any  other  town  in  England,  has  piously  resolved  on  build- 
ing a  church  there  at  his  own  sole  expense.  The  ground 
has  just  been  purchased  in  Horton  Lane  for  that  noble 
purpose,  by  Matthew  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  the  foundation- 
stone  will  be  shortly  laid.  Mr.  Berthon  is  unconnected 
with,  and  almost  unknown  to,  the  county  of  York,  which 
still  more  highly  enhances  the  splendid  example,  which 
we  pray  may  not  be  without  many  a  copyist. 


Tributes  of  respect  have  recently  been  presented  to  the 

following  Clergrjmen  :  — 
Charlton,  C.  D.,  par.  Rickmansworth,  Herts, 
Fenn,  P.,  par.  Great  Clacton,  Essex. 
Grant,  A.,  par.  Chelmsford. 
Marsden,  W.  B.,  parish.  St.  Thomas,  Pendleton. 
Marshall,  W.,  from  parish.  Bath. 
Nanney,  H.,  from  par.  Jarrow,  Durham. 
Orman,  C.  J.,  par.  Brandon,  Norfolk. 
Paul,  J.  T.,  from  par.  of  Kilchronaghon,  Derry. 
Sneyd,  E.,  from  par.  St.  Margaret's,  Durham. 


COLONIAL  CHURCH. 


AUSTRALIA. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Australia  left  Sidney  on  the  7th  of 
April  last,  in  H.  M.  S.  Conway,  on  his  visitation  of  the 
more  southerly  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  and  after- 
wards of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

MADRAS. 

Appointment. — E.  Whitehead,  chaplain  of  Vepery,  and 
superintendent  of  New  Missionary  College. 

QUEBEC  AND  MONTREAL. 

The  following  is  the  address  of  the  Church  of  England 
clergy  of  Upper  Canada  to  his  excellency  the  Earl  of 
Durham,  with  his  lordship's  reply  : — 

"To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  John  George,  earl 
of  Durham,  viscount  Lambton,  &c.  &c.,  knight,  grand 
cross  of  the  most  hon.  military  order  of  the  bath, 
one  of  her  Majesty's  most  hon.  privy  council,  and 
governor-general,  vice-admiral,  and  captain-general 
of  all  her  Majesty's  provinces  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  continent  of  North  Americaj  &c. 
"May  it  please  your  Excellency, — We,  her  Majesty's 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  clergy  of  the  established 


Church  of  Upper  Canada,  beg  leave  to  approach  youi* 
excellency  with  our  cordial  and  sincere  congratulations 
on  your  safe  arrival  in  this  province. 

"  A  few  weeks  only  have  passed  since  your  excellency 
commenced  the  arduous  duties  of  your  exalted  mission ; 
and  yet  experience  already  justifies  our  confidence  in  your 
wisdom  and  ability,  and  calls  forth  our  gratitude  to  our 
beloved  sovereign  for  having  selected  for  the  government 
of  British  North  America,  at  this  important  crisis,  a 
nobleman  so  well  qualified  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
empire  and  the  character  of  her  Majesty's  representative. 
Deeply  engaged  in  the  duties  of  our  sacred  profession,  and 
in  strengthening  the  cause  of  order  by  our  daily  prayers 
and  activity  in  diftusing  religious  knowledge,  and  those 
principles  of  piety,  loyalty,  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  for 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  ever  been  distinguished, 
we  behold  with  joy  her  rapid  progress  in  the  wilderness, 
notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  she  has  to  encoun- 
ter ;  and  our  hearts  are  encouraged  with  the  hope  that, 
under  your  excellency's  kind  auspices,  these  difficulties 
will  be  gently  removed,  without  detriment  or  just  cause  of 
offence  to  any  other  denomination ;  and  that,  under  tho 
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nursing  care  of  our  beloved  Queen,  and  in  accordance 
with  your  excellency's  counsel,  this  magnificent  province 
will  in  a  short  time  be  filled  with  churches  and  congrega- 
tions, and  a  numerous  clergy,  ever  prepared  to  support 
the  cause  of  social  order,  and  to  maintain  our  connexion 
with  the  parent  state.  Cherishing  no  other  ambition  than 
that  of  promoting  the  temporal  and  spiritual  happiness 
of  our  people,  and  living  in  peace  and  harmony  with  our 
fellow-subjects,  we  fondly  anticipate  the  greatest  blessings 
from  your  excellency's  government,  and  earnestly  hope 
that  its  remembrance  may  be  embalmed  in  the  grateful 
hearts  of  future  generations.  That  Almighty  God  may 
take  your  excellency  into  his  holy  keeping,  and  enlighten 
your  mind  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  is  the  fervent  prayer 
of  the  clergy  of  Upper  Canada. — In  the  name  of  the  clergy 
of  her  Majesty's  province  of  Upper  Canada, 

"John  Strachan,  D.D.LL.D.,  Archd.  of  York." 


His  Excellency^ s  reply. 
"  I  beg  that  the  clergy  of  the  established  Church  will 
accept  my  best  and  most  respectful  acknowledgments  for 
this  testimony  of  their  confidence  in  me.  Such  a  tribute, 
coming  from  so  venerable  a  body,  is  most  gratifying. 
Deeply  convinced  as  I  am,  that  states  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals must  prosper  and  deserve  to  flourish  in  proportion 
as  their  conduct  is  actuated  by  principles  of  pure  religion, 
I  shall  always  deem  it  a  sacred  duty  to  afford  its  ministers 
every  encouragement  in  the  exercise  of  their  holy  calling ; 
knowing,  from  long  experience,  that  their  lives  are  scru- 
pulously devoted  to  the  practice  of  the  tenets  which  they 
inculcate,  and  to  the  unwearied  propagation  of  the  eternal 
truths  of  Christianity." 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND. 


DUNKELD  AND  DUNBLANE. 

Ordination. — The  Rev.  Thomas  Walker,  ordained  priest, 
and  James  Smith,  ordained  deacon,  by  13ishop  Torry,  at 
the  episcopal  chapel,  Blair  in  Athol,  July  18. 

ROSS  AND  ARGYLE. 

Ordination. — Alexander  Ewing  ordained  deacon  by  Bp. 
Low,  July  27. 


Bishop  JiOw  lately  finished  his  triennial  visitation ; 
having  confirmed,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  11;  Appin,  47; 
Fort  William,  11 ;  Strathnairn,  11 ;  Inverness,  2(i ;  Arpa- 
fillie,  16 ;  Dingwall  and  Highpelt,  17. 


iJHii^fellamouj^. 


Church  Commission.  —  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
signify  her  royal  approbation  of  the  following  plans,  which 
have  been  just  issued  from  the  Church  Commissioners' 
office,  bearing  date  the  6th  of  Sept. : — "  That  it  appears 
to  your  majesty's  commissioners  to  be  expedient  to  unite 
and  consolidate  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Ewell  and  Banstead,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  into  a  se- 
parate and  distinct  district,  to  be  assigned  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  Andrew  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  to  consti- 
tute such  district  a  consolidated  chapelry,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  accommodation  for  attending  divine  service 
to  the  persons  residing  in  the  said  district;  and  for 
enabling  the  spiritual  person  serving  such  chapel  to  per- 
form  all    ecclesiastical  duties  within  the   said  district. 


Your  majesty's  commissioners  beg  leave  to  represent 
to  your  majesty,  that  besides  the  parish  church  of  Chelms- 
ford, which  alfords  accommodation  to  1 4t7  persons,  there 
is  one  chapel  in  the  said  parish,  called  St.  John's  chapel, 
which  affords  accommodation  to  547  persons,  including 
304  free  scats  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor  ;  that 
the  said  chapel  has  been  consecrated,  and  divine  service 
has  been  regularly  performed  therein;  and  that,  having 
taken  all  the  circumstances  attending  this  parish  into 
consideration,  it  appears  to  them  to  be  expedient  that  a 
particular  district  should  be  assigned  to  the  said  chapel, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  16th  section  of  the  act  of  the 
59th  of  his  majesty  George  111." 


The  Form  of  Prayer  and  Ceremonies  used 
at  the  Consecration  of  Churclies,  Chapels, 
and  Churchyards.  Sixth  24mo  edit.  Price  Irf., 
or  75.  per  100  fordistribution  by  Clergymen  at 
Consecrations.  This  edition  may  also  he  had 
M'ith  tlie  Hymns  as  used  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Winchester.     Price  8s.  per  100.     Burns. 

The  Parochial  System :  an  Appeal  to  En- 
glish Churchmen.  By  H.  iV.  WiJberforce, 
M.A.,  Curate  of  Bransgore,  Hants.  Sm.  Svo, 
3».  6d.  boards.  Rivingtons. — To  this  essay 
the  prize  of  Two  Hundred  Guineas  has  been 
adjudged  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dealtry  and  the 
Rev.  Professor  Scholefield. 

A  Discourse  on  Church  Government ; 
■wherein  the  Rights  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Supremacy  of  Christian  Princes,  are  vindi- 
cated and  adjusted.  By  John  Potter,  D.D., 
late  Archhp.  of  Canterbury.  New  edition, 
fcp.  4*. 

The  Wisdom  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare : 
Moral  Philosophy ;  Delineations  of  Character ; 
Paintings  of  Nature  and  the  Passions;  with 
700  Aphorisms  ;  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces. 
"With  select  and  original  Notes  and  Scriptural 
References.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  Chaplain 
in  her  Majesty's  Convict  Establishment, 
Woolwich.  Fcp.  Svo,  7^.  Qd.  Scott  and 
"Webster. 

A  Voice  from  the  Font.  12mo,  35.  cloth. 
Longman. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Nine  Sermons,  illustrative  of  some  of  the 
Typical  Persons  of  the  Old  Testament, 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Chelten- 
ham during  the  season  of  Passion- Week  and 
Easter-day,  1838.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Close. 
12mo,  05.     Hatchard  and  Son. 

Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
By  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Sm.  Svo,  l5.  Low. — "  It  is  the  intention  of 
this  little  compilation  to  add  interest  to  that 
invaluable  manual  of  devotion,  the  '  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.'" 

The  Authority  of  Tradition  in  Matters  of 
Religion.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Holden,  M.A. 
Sm.  8vo.  45.  6d.     Rivingtons. 

Parkinson's  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1837: 
Rationalism  and  Revelation;  or,  the  Testi- 
mony of  Moral  Philosophy,  the  System  of 
Nature,  and  the  Constitution  of  Man,  to  the 
Truth  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  :  Eight 
Discourses,  preached  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  the  Year  1837.  With  a  Me- 
moir of  the  Founder  of  the  Lecture,  the  Rev. 
John  Hulse.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Parkinson, 
B.D.     Svo,  95.     Rivingtons. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  attempted  in  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Progress,  and  a  short  Notice  of 
the  Sources,  of  the  History  of  the  Church. 
By  J.  G.  Dowling,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary- 
de-Crypt,  Gloucester.    Svo,  95.     Rivingtons, 


Readings  in  Natural  Theology;  or,  the 
Testimony  of  Nature  to  the  Being,  Perfec- 
tions, and  Government  of  God.  By  the  Rev. 
II.  Fergus.    45.     Parker. 

The  bid  and  New  Testament,  arranged  in 
Historical  and  Chronological  Order,  in  such 
manner  that  the  Books,  Chapters.  &c.  &c., 
may  be  read  as  one  connected  History,  in 
the  very  Words  of  the  Authorised  Transla- 
tion. With  copious  Notes  and  Indexes.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  Townsend,  M.A.,  Preb.  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Vicar  of  Northallerton.  A  new 
edition,  with  Marginal  References,  hand- 
somely printed,  4  large  vols.  Svo,  3^.  65.  bds. 
The  Old  and  New  Testaments  may  be  pur- 
chased separately;  and  the  same  Work,  with 
short  Notes,  may  be  had  in  1  large  vol. 
1/.  45.  boards.     Rivingtons- 

Designs  for  Sepulchral  Monuments ;  con- 
taining a  Series  of  highly  luiished  Engr,!-. 
ings  on  Copper,  with  descriptive  Letterprc- 
for  the  use  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  t; 
Erection  of  Monuments,  or  concerned  wit, 
the  Improvement  of  Cemeteries.  By  Car 
Tottie,  Esq.,  architect.  No.  I.  Sm.  folic 
35.  6d.  A  few  copies  will  be  issued  on  Inrii;: 
paper,  price  75.  To  be  continued  regularly 
on  the  1st  of  every  Mouth.     Rumsey, 


I 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editors  beg  to  return  their  best  thanks  to  those  friends  who,  during  the  last  month,  have  kindly  forwarded 
to  them  newspapers  containing  clerical  intelligence,  in  compliance  with  their  request.  They  will  feel  obliged  by 
similar  contributions,  which  will  enable  them  to  render  the  Register  more  complete. 


Bobson,  Levey,  and  Franklyn,  4fl  Stj  Martin's  Lan«. 


REGISTER 

OF 


©tcU^iajJtical  ^intelligence* 


NOVEMBER  1838. 


ORDINATIONS  APPOINTED. 

By  Bp.  ov  Wikciikster,  alFarnham  Castle, 

Dec.  l(i. 

By  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  Dec.  16. 

Ordained  bt  Bp.  of  St.  David's,  at 

St.  Darid'fi  Cathedral,  Sept.  9. 

PRIESTS. 

Of  Oxford.— \Y.  Meyler,  B.A.  Pemb. ;  C.  D. 
Jlees,  B.A.  Jesus. 

St.  David's,  Lampeter. — W.  M.  D.  Berring- 
ton,  J.  P.  Jones,  M.  R.  Morgan. 
deacons. 

6'^  David's,  Lampeicr. —  J.  Bickerstaff,  J. 
Cumberiedge,  E.  D.  Evans,  T.  Jones,  J.  Lewis, 
W.  Meredith,  D.  F.  G.  Mytton. 

By  Bp.  of  Lichfield,  Ecclcshall,  Sept.  23. 

PRIESTS. 

Of  Oxford.— R.  P.  Crockett,  B.A.  Bras. 

Of  Cambridge.— M.  Amphlett,  M.A.  Pet.; 

J.  G.  Granville,  S.C.L.  Down;  Hon.  J.Sandi- 

lands,  M.A.  Trin.;  E.Wilson,  B.A.  Queen's. 

deacons. 

Of  Oxford.— U.  C.  Browne.  B.A.  New  Inn 
H.;  J.  K.  Newbolt,  B.A.  Queen's;  C,  B. 
Cooper,  B.A.  Wad.,  Lett.  dim.  Abp.  of  Can- 
terbury. 

Of  Cambridye.—C.  H.  Bromley,  B.A.,  \V.  J. 
Kennedy,  B.A.  St.  John's;  J.  M.  Webb,  B.A. 
Clare ;  A.  A.  Kempe,  B.A.  Magd. ;  A.  Howell, 
B.A.  Jesus. 

Of  Durfiam.-^R.  Errington,  B.A. 


(!&rtrmationj(. 

Bp.  of  Llaxdaff,  Llandaff  Cath.,  Sept.  23. 

PRIESTS. 

Of  Oxford.— T.  A.  Matthews,  B.A.  Trin. 
Of  Cambridge.-— R.  Morgan,  B.A.  Tiin, 
Lit.—S.  W.  Gardner,  G.  D.  Sparks. 

deacons. 
Literate.— TS..  Jenkins,  W.  P.  LeAvls,  J.  P. 
Sliepard. 

Br.  of  Hereford,  Sept.  23. 

PRIESTS. 

Of  Oxford.— W.  Dyke,  M.A.  Jesus ;  E.  J. 
Green,  B.A.  Wore.;  J.  Williams,  B.A.  Trin. 

Of  Cambridge— E.  H.  Daniel,  B.A.,  J.  J. 
Skally,  B.A.  Christ's. 

deacons. 

Of  Oxford.— Vf.  Nevins,  B^A.,  W.  Newton, 
B.A.  Ball.;  W.Taylor,  B.A.  All  Souls. 

Of  Cambridge.— E.  A.  Barker,  B.A.  Trin.; 
T.  J.  Hogg,  B.A.  C.C.C. 

Bp.  of  Lincoln,  at  Buckden,  Sept.  23. 

PRIESTS. 

Of  Oxford.— F.  A.  Gace,  B.A.  Magd.  ll. 

Of  Cambridge.— E.  F.  Hodgson,  B.A.,  W. 
A.  Pritchard,  B.A.  St.  John's;  W.  C.  John- 
son, B.A.  C.C.C;  W.  Smithson,  B.A.  St. 
John's,  Lett.  dim.  Abp.  of  York. 

Of  Dublin.— J.  Badcock,  LL.B. 
deacons. 

Of  Oxford.— R.  P.  Hartopp,  B  A.  Ch.  Ch. ; 
C.  li.  Martyn,  B  A.  Line;  J.  D.  Pigott,  B.A. 
Mert. ;  J.  Stevens,  B.A.  Magd.  H.;  E.  B. 
Ellman,  B.A.  Wad,,  Lett.  dim.  Bp.  Chiehester. 


Of  Cambridge.— J.  Garvey,  B.A.  C.C.C. ;  A. 
Greaves,  B.  A.,  Hon.  P.  Y.  Savile,  B.  A.,  Trin. ; 
E.  D.  G.  M.  Kirwan,  B.A.  King's;  T.  E. 
Marshall,  B.A.  Emman. 

Bp.  ov  Norwich,  at  Norwich,  Sept.  23. 
priests. 

Of  Oxford.—E.  Eyre,  M.A.  Mert.;  W.  Lam- 
bert, B  A.  Eiet. ;  W.  A.  Ormesby,  M.A. 
Univ. ;  W.  Bobbins,  B.A.  Wore. ;  A.  F.  Shep- 
pard,  B.A.  Oriel;  A.  Taylor,  B.A.  Trin.;  W. 
Willett.  B.A.  Magd.  H. 

Of  Cambridge.— U.  C.  Arden,  B.A.  Trin. ; 

E.  C.  Brewer,  S.C.L.  Trin.  H. ;  J.  S.  Brown, 
B.A.  St.  John's;  T.  H.  F.  P.  Davies,  B.A. 
Trin.  H.;  J. Dewing,  B.A.  Trin.;  T.  Drosier, 
B.A.  Sid.;  F.  W.  Freeman,  M.A.  Pet.;  J. 
Jackson,  B.A.  Pemb. ;  H.  J.  Mott,  B.A.  Trin. ; 
C.Notley,  B.D.St.  John's;  A.  Scrivenor,  B.D. 
Queen's. 

St.  David's,— E.  K.  James. 

DEACONS. 

Of  Oxford.— 'i.  Bachelor,  B.A.  Magd.  H.; 
T.  Halliwell,  B.A.  New  Inn;  R.  G.  Lucas, 
B.A.  Univ. 

Of  Cambridge.— T.  Berney,  B.A.  St.  John's; 
W.  Blunt,  B.A.  Caius ;  H.  Dawson,  B.A.  Pet. ; 

F.  Ensor,  Downing;  F.  Freeman,  B.A.  Pet.; 
A.  Gilbert,  B.A.  Emm.;  T.  N.  Grigg,  B.A. 
Pet. ;  G.  Medley,  B.A.  C.C. ;  N.  J.  Raven, 
B.A.  Queen's;  R.  R.  Rolfe,  B.A.  Trin.  H.; 
W.  E.  Scudaniore,  M.A.  St.  John's;  S.  T. 
Warrington,  B.A.  Pet. 


^«fermcnt3. 


Name. 
Addison,  T. 
Biron,  E.   . 

Burgess, 
W.  C.     . 


Parish  and  County. 
.  Rillington  (V.),  York 
/Stodmarsh(D.  C),  \ 
t     Kent.  .  f 

I^To'rk''^'^^^'^'    '}    H17Bp.ofRipon 


Pop.  Pat. 

774  Lord  Chanc.    . 
259  Abp.  Canterbury 


Burton,  R.  C. 


I  Christ  Church,  \ 

(     Camberwell,  Sur.j" 
Burton,  J.      .  Kilkreaden,  Cork. 

j- St.  Helen's  (R.),       \ 

Cameron,  D.]s^_^^Xn's(R.),       ( 

v.     Wore.  .  / 

Clifton,  G.  H.    Ripple  (R.),_Worc. 

Collins,  H. 


.  ;  Trustees. 

1451  Bp.  Wore.      . 

2G5  Ditto       . 
344  Ditto 
2)23  Messrs.  Messiter 


489  Bp.  of  Hereford 


f  Wincanton  (P.C),    1 

\     Somersetsh.     .     J 

f  Eaton  Bishop  (R.),  "» 

\     Hereford        .        J 

,  Runcorn  N.Ch.,Chesh. 

f  Trinity  Ch.,  Frome, 

\     Someiset. 

.  Waldringneld(R.),Suff.  1C6  Rev.  W.  Edge 

fLlanllwchaiarn         )      „_„  ^^       ro*   t-i    .«  i>. 

I     (R.),Cardigansh.|      966  Bp.  of  St.  David  . 

I  Thornbury  (R.),  Der.    646  Mrs.  T.  Edgecumbe 

.  Hockton  (P.C),  York. 
Normanton  (P.C),  '\ 
ith  St.  Peter's,    >• 
Derby ( v.),  Derby) 
Gumemard,    |Kinmigton(V.),      |     687  St.  John's,  Oxon. 

Jackson,  J.     .  Nettlestead  (R.),  SulF.      74  P.  Jackson,  Esq. 


Croft,  J.    . 

l)avies,  J. 

Daniel,  A. 

Edge,  W.  J. 

Evans,  D. 

Farrington, 

E.H.     . 

Fawcett,  G. 

Frizell 


Value. 

£105 
128 

92 


•136 

74 

•118G 

123 

•444 


R.  H.  \     wi 
I     D( 


6700  C.  Wright)  Esq. 


*187 
*140 


*14S 


•358 
192 


Name.  Parish  anU  County. 

James,  T.  G.  {^Sc'."'''  ^' !^^''  } 
Jones,  D.       .  Devauden  Chap.,  Mon 
Kirkness,  J.  .  Kennerleigh(R).  Dev. 

Kendall,  N.    {^^J^.^  ^^^"''^    } 
Kennaway,  C.  Christ  Ch.,  Lansdown. 
St.  Mary-at-Tower 
(P.C  ),  Ipswich 


T  ixr  XT   fSt.  Mary-at-Tower  1 

Leger,W.N.|     (p.c  J,  Ipswich     / 

Silton  (R.).  Dorset     . 


Martin,  H. 


Lee,  W,  M.    .  Alverdi8Cot(R.),Dev. 

Nieven, —     .  Chelsea  N.Ch.,  Middx 
fCherry  Hinton(V.),\ 
\     Camb.  .  J 

(  St.  James,  Hay-  ) 
t  wood  (P.C),  Lane./ 
.  Pirbright(P.C.),  Sur. 
/  Snilterlield  (V.),  \ 
t  Warwick.  .  ) 
r  Madron  (V.),  with   \ 

Peters,  M.R..!      Ch.  Penryn  and    > 
{^     Morvah,  Cornw.  ) 

Simcox, 
T.  G. 


Nind,  W.    . 

O'Brian,  H. 
Parson,  H. 
Pruen, W. A 


Pop. 

Pat. 

Value. 

Trustees, 

£. 

110 

/Govs.  ofCre-    \ 
\  diton  Charity./ 

Hon.  A.  M.  Agar. 

110 

951 

P.irish    . 

•103 

409 
339 

r  T.  L.  Coulson,  •) 
\    Esq,  and         \ 
(e.  Strong,  Esq.  J 
W.  Lee,  Esq. 

•379 
•168 

574  St.  Pet.,  Camb.      . 

•164 

/Bp.  Chest.,  Chanc 
•  •    \     and  3  Lay  Trust 
594  H.  Halscy,  Esq.     . 

82 

630 

Bp.  of  Wore. 

271 

2058  Own  Petition 

•740 

(^     Morvah,  Cornw. 

[^V^"'"'"}^''^-]'   }   3G76Vie.ofHarbome. 
Stewart,  J.V.  {^'°S;°""'  ^T'^'     }    S083  Winton  Coll. 
Thompson,  C  Elksley  (V.),  Notts.        387  Duke  of  Newcastle 

/Deeping,  St.  JameS) 

\     (V.),  Line.      .      / 


Tryon,  F. 


1587  Sir  T.  Whichcote 


*555 

120 

•191 


Abraham,  C  J.  assist,  mast,  of  Eton. 
Austin,  J.  V.  chap.  Basford  Union,  Notts. 
Bagsliawe,  E.  B.  rur.  dean  Eyam,  Derbyshi 
Biiines,  E.  e.\.  chap,  to  Bp.  of  Ely. 
Bayley,  W.  F.  chap.  Queen  Dowager. 
Campbell,  J.  U.  chap.  II. M.S.  Hastings. 
Carver,  J.  ord.  of  Newgate. 
Dakins,  W.  chap,  to  Colchester  Union. 


Dj'ne,  J.  B.  mast.  Highgate  Gram.  School. 
Enrlght,  M.  chap,  to  Earl  of  Castlestuart. 
Gallwey,  T.  G.  chap,  to  Earl  Beauchamp. 
Harrison,  B.  dom   chap,  to  Abp.  of  Canter- 
bury, vice  Ogilvie. 
Harvey,  T.  chap,  at  Frankfort. 
HoUward,  N.  W.  chap,  to  Vise.  Lortoii. 


Kempthorne,  R.  civ.  chap,  at  St.  Helena. 
Little,  J.  chap,  to  Lim.  Asylum,  Northampt. 
Penrose,  T.  chap,  to  Earl  of  Egremont. 
Rolph,  T.  chap,  to  Earl  Bathurst. 
Tomlinson,  G.  C  chap,  to  Marq.  of  Huntly. 
Winder,  E.  chap.  H.M.S.  Victory. 
Wood,  J.  R.  dom.  chap.  Queen  Dowager. 


Backhouse,  J.  B.  rec.  Deal,  and  Little 

Chart,    Kent.  —  Pat.    Archbp.    of 

Canterbury. 
Bassett,W.  at  Nether  Hall,  SufF.  49. 
Blyth,  E.  J.  minist.  lledhill  Ch.,  Ha- 

vant,  27. 
Colley,  A.  Carnolin,  Wexford,  7(5. 
Dell,  J.  rec.  Weston  Longville,  83. — 

Pat.  New  Colle'gc,  Oxon. 
Farnham,  Right  Hon.  Lord. 
Fiske,  T.  rec.  Shimpling  Thorne  and 

Kettlebaston,    Suffolk,    74.  —  Pat. 

Incumb. 


Clergymen  Ueccasetf. 

Hallifax,  II.  vie.  Standish,  Glouccs. — 

Pat.  Bp.  of  Gloucester. 
Hunt,  P.  D.  C.  L.  Preb.  Canterb.  and 

vie.  Aylsham,  Norf. — Pat.  D.  and  C. 

of  Canterbury. 
Hurst,  T.  W.  rec.  Brington,  c.   Old 

Weston  and  Bvthorn,  liuntingd.  70. 

—Pat.  Clare  Hall. 
IMarsden,    S.    at  Windsor,   Australia 

(May  12th),  1o. 
Parson,  W.  rec.  Brandon,  Suffolk. — 

Pat.  Admiral  Wilson. 


Read,    T.    C.    R.   at   Pricklcy   Hall, 

Yorkshire,  70. 
Smith,  J.   vice-princ.   and  fell.  Bra- 

sennose,  Oxford,  4!). 
Smith,  T.  rec.  Bobbingworth,  Essex, 

70. 
Walters,  M.  rec.  Yaynor,  Brecon. — 

Pat.  the  Queen. 
Wolscley,    C.   rec.   of  Ballyculter,  at 

Glebe  House,  Strangford,  CI. 
Wright,  J.  C.  rec.  of  Walkern,  Herts, 

and   fell  of  Eton.  —  Pat.    King's 

Coll.  Camb. 


Oct.  9.— The  Rev.  A.T.  Gilbert,  D.D.,  princ.  of  Brasen- 
nose,  having  been  renominated  vice-chancellor,  took  the 
oaths,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  for  the  third  year. 
Dr.  Jenkyns,  mast,  of  Ball. ;  Dr.  Bridges,  pres.  of  C.  C.  C; 
Dr.  Marsham,  ward,  of  Mert. ;  Dr.  Hawkins,  prov.  of 
Oriel,  were  nominated  pro-vice-chancellors. 

Degree  days: —  OcXohcr  10,  25;  Nov.  2,  15,  22,  29; 
Dec.  6,  17. 


©nCticrsitn  HEntelligcnce. 
OXFORD. 

10. — In  convocation,  the  nomination,  by  the  vloc-chanc. 


and  proctors,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bridges,  pres.  of  C.  C.  C,  to 
be  a  delegate  of  accounts  in  the  room  of  the  late  rector  of 
Exeter,  was  unanimously  approved. 

Queen's  College.  —  The  Rev.  J.  Maude  has  munificently 
offered  to  found  four  additional  fellowships,  which  has 
been  accepted. 


CAMBRID 
B.A., 


;e. 


Oct.  1.  — G.  E.  L.  Cotton,  B.A.,  M.  A.  Atkir 
and  J.  S.   Mansfield,  B.A.,  elected   fellows  of   Trinity 
R.  Phelps,  M.A.,  elected  fell.,  and  W.  F.  Kingsley,  B.A., 
math,  lecturer,  of  Sid.  Suss. 

Oct.  10. — This  being  tlie  first  day  of  term,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  universitv  ofticers  :  —  Proctors  : 
Rev.  J.  Burdakin,  M.A.,  Clare;  Rev.  H.  Arlett,  M.A., 
Pemb.  Moderators :  Rev.  T.  Gaskin,  I\LA.,  Jesus ;  Rev. 
J.  Bowstead,  M.A.,  Pemb.  Scrntaters :  Rev.  F.  Martin, 
M.A.,  Trin. ;  Rev.  R.  Cory,  B.D.,  Emm.     Ta,xors :  Rev. 


J.  Baldwin,  M.A.,  Christ's;  Rev.  G.  Langshaw,  M.A., 
St.  John's.  Auditors  of  Chest :  the  mast,  of  Pemb.,  Revs. 
C.  Tucker,  M.A.,  Pet.,  E.  H.  Browne,  M.A.,  Emm. 

Oct.  12.  —  The  follov/ing  gentlemen  were  appointed  tlie 
caput  for  the  ensuing  year : — The  vice-chancellor.  Divinity, 
Master  of  Pemb.  Laiv,  Dr.  Geldart,  Trin.  IT.  Physic, 
Dr.  Clark,  Trin.  Sen.  non  Reg.,  R.  Birkett,  M.A.,  Emm. 
Sen.  Reg.,  li.  W.  Cookson,  M.A.,  St.  Peter's. 

Oct.  17.— Rev.  W.  P.  Baily,  M.A.,  Clare  ;   and  Rev 
Mills,  M.A.,  Pemb.,  were  appointed  pro-proctors. 


^romtrmgs?  of  ^ocitto. 


UPPER  CANADA  CLERGY  SOCIETY. 

Substance  of  Letters  from  the  Rev.  F.  Osier  to  the  Treasurer. 

Tccumseth,  July  18th,  1837. 
Dear  Sir, — Nearly  the  whole  time  from  A))ril  6  to 
July  0  was  occupied  in  travelling:  should  it  please  God  to 
spare  me  another  thiee  months,  I  trust  he  will  a!?o  accom- 
pany with  his  blessing  my  imperfect  labours,  that  I  may 
be  enabled  to  tell  the  society  of  the  cause  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  its  members — the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation 
of  souls,  being  spread  through  their  instrumentality.  J 
am  thankful  for  being  able  to  say,  that  both  Mrs.  Osier's 
and  my  health  have  been  very  good  since  leaving  England, 
and  that  neither  of  us  regret  the  step  v/e  have  taken,  or 
feel  discouraged.  In  Tecumseth,  I  believe  I  have  not  one 
Englishman  belonging  to  the  Church  ;  in  West  Ginkem- 
burg  there  are,  I  think,  three  :  with  this  small  exception, 
all  are  Irish,  of  the  lowest  class,  v/ho  came  here  from 
iifteen  to  nineteen  years  ago,  when  land  was  to  be  had 
for  a  mere  trifle.  By  hard  industry  they  have  cleared 
farms,  some  tolerably  large,  others  small,  on  which  they 
live.  Farming  implements  and  cattle  are  expensive,  and 
money  is  a  thing  difficult  to  be  procured.  Business  is 
chiefly  transacted  by  what  is  termed  "trading;"  that  is, 
bartering  one  article  for  another.  The  people  are  much 
pleased  with  Mrs.  Osier's  proposal  to  instruct  the  young 
females,  and  many  have  expressed  themselves  as  very 
thankful  for  it.  None  have  as  yet  attended,  for  we  reside 
so  far  out  of  the  way,  and  the  harvest  coming  on,  tliey 
cannot  be  spared  from  home.  After  liarvest,  I  expect 
many  will  attend,  and  I  trust  good  will  result  from  it.  I 
am  collecting  young  men  to  form  a  kind  of  Bible  class.  I 
hope  to  meet  them  soon  every  Monday  evening;  but  I 
want  to  know  more  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  and 
get  a  good  hold  on  their  affections,  before  attempting 
much  which  will  require  self-denial  on  their  part.  The 
land  in  the  two  townships  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  pro- 
vince ;  but,  until  the  spring,  we  had  no  settlers  above  the 
class  I  have  described :  now  there  is  a  Mr.  Dewson,  who 
resides  about  five  miles  from  us.    We  have  found  the 
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people  very  kind,  and  very  hospitable,  to  the  best  of  ihelF 
abilities.  The  lot  of  200  acres,  on  which  Tecumseth  Church 
is  built,  is  so  far  out  of  the  way  from  the  great  bulk  of  my 
flock,  and  the  road  leading  to  it  so  very  bad  (a  great  part 
of  it  is  on  a  swamp,  a  road  across  which  is  made  by  laying 
the  rough  trvmks  of  trees  as  near  together  as  j)ossibIe, 
many  of  which  at  times  are  afloat),  that  it  would  not  do 
for  me  to  reside  there,  unless  I  farmed  the  land,  which, 
with  so  extensive  a  charge,  I  feel  sure  the  committee 
would  not  wish  me  to  do.  I  have  purchased  a  good  horse, 
and  shall  have  to  travel  over  as  much  ground  as  most 
travelling-missionaries  in  the  province  —  without  a  horse, 
and  tiiat  a  good  one,  I  could  do  little  here.  This,  with 
my  equipments,  and  some  otlier  things  necessary,  will 
make  our  first  year's  expenditure  heavy,  provisions  being 
quite  as  expensive  as  in  England.  This,  however,  is  a  dear 
season.  The  trustees  of  Tecumseth  Church  have  gladly 
given  up  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  church  into  my 
hands,  and  I  have  agreed  with  workmen,  who  are  to  finish 
every  thing  by  the  latter  end  of  next  month  :  it  is  necessary 
to  be  expeditious,  as  nothing  can  be  done  after  the  win 
is  set  in.  A  building  at  the  Corners  is  vei*y  much  ncedi 
I  should  tliink  the  cost  would  be  about  200/.  ;  it  would 
central  for  both  townships,  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
populous  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  O'Neile's  views 
the  necessity  of  such  a  building  entirely  coincide  wi 
mine ;  he,  indeed,  spoke  of  it  before  I  saw  the  jjla 
Books  and  tracts  are  invaluable  here  ;  the  people  recei 
them  eagerly  and  thankfully.  During  the  short  time 
have  been  here,  I  have  been  busily  occupied  in  visiti 
and  planning.  In  my  next  connnunication  I  hope  to 
able  to  speak  of  something  having  been  done.  Entreati 
the  Lord's  blessing  upon  the  operations  of  the  society 
and  an  interest  in  their  prayers  for  a  spirit  of  wisdom  an( 
devotedncss,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  !xc.  &c. 

T.  L.  OSLER. 

Teruniseth,  Nov.  3,  1837. 
Dear  Sir, — The  very  uncomfortable  manner  in  whicl 
we  have  been  situated  with  regard  to  a  dwelling  for  th 
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last  month,  has  ahiiost  entirely  prevented  me  from  wri- 
ting; indeed,  I  may  say,  that  I  have  had  no  place  in  which 
I  could  sit  down  to  write.  The  farmer  who  liad  given  us 
the  use  of  two  rooms  in  his  house,  not  being  able  to  ac- 
commodate us  any  longer,  we  knew  not  where  to  go  or 
what  to  do,  until  one  of  my  congregation  offered  the  use 
of  an  old  log-hut  which  he  had  ceased  to  occupy,  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  woods.  Here,  on  the  holes  and 
chinks  between  the  logs  being  lilled  up,  we  moved ;  the 
whole  of  us — /.  e.  IMrs.  Osier,  the  servant,  and  myself — oc- 
cupying the  one  room  during  the  day,  and  the  servant  going 
every  night  to  a  farmer's  house,  about  a  mile  distant,  to 
sleep.  Now  we  are  much  better  off,  having  two  small 
rooms  fitted  up,  besides  a  place  for  the  servant  to  slcc}); 
so  that  our  hut  is  assuming  inside  a  more  habitable  ap- 
pearance ;  but  having  been  the  usual  resort  of  a  number  of 
cattle  which  the  owner  keeps  here,  we  cannot  stej)  outside 
the  door  without  being  over  our  shoes  in  mud  and  filth.  I 
mention  this  our  uncomfortable  situation  as  an  apology 
for  not  sending  away  my  journal,  as  I  should  otherwise 
have  done,  a  month  since.  The  people  are  very  hospitable 
to  Mrs.  Osier  and  myself  whenever  vre  visit  them.  Heady 
money  is  scarce,  and  diflicult  to  be  obtained  :  provisions 
are  generally  cheap,  though  during  the  last  year  they  have 
been  dearer  than  at  home  ;  and  many,  in  the  settlements 
further  back,  have  suffered  much,  and  some  perished  from 
hunger,  their  crops  having  failed.  The  plan  of  locating 
clergymen,  and  giving  them  an  extensive  charge — say  two 
townships,  enough  in  extent  foradozen  clergymen — seems 
to  be  the  only  effectual  method  of  benefiting  the  people  ; 
for,  though  the  extent  is  larger  than  would  be  desirable  if 
more  clergymen  could  be  procured,  one  may  form  plans 
and  see  them  carried  into  execution,  especially  for  the  good 
of  the  rising  generation.  The  Sunday- schools  I  have  esta- 
blished are  prospering  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations ;  and  the  plan  I  adopt  of  catechising  the  children 


in  public,  and  giving  the  best  little  rewardi^,  has  a  very 
beneficial  effect — that  of  conveying  instruction  to  many 
who  would  be  above  receiving  it  in  any  other  way.  I  am 
sanguine,  too,  as  to  the  ultimate  good  effects  of  the  lending 
library ;  as  yet  it  is  scarcely  in  operation ;  books  are 
issued,  but  the  people  have  as  yet  no  time  for  reading.  I 
endeavour  to  enforce  strongly,  that  faith  without  works  is 
dead,  being  alone,  and  that  it  will  not  avail  us  to  say, 
*  Lord,  Lord,'  unless  we  do  what  he  commands  us.  There 
i:^  certainly  a  change  wrought  in  the  outward  conduct  of 
my  people :  God  grant  that  it  may  lead  to  an  inward 
change  ;  and  this  we  may  hope  for,  by  using  the  means  with 
faith.  In  looking  back  upon  the  past  three  months,  I  see 
much  to  be  Immbled  for,  and  much  to  be  thankful  for : 
humbled  on  account  of  my  own  unworthiness,  thankful  for 
many  blessings,  especially  for  the  honour  conferred  on  me 
in  being  made  the  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  a  sin- 
ner. Oh  that  many  may  follow  !  My  aim  is  ever  to  set  forth 
Christ  crucified  ;  and  the  promise  is,  "  If  I  be  lifted  up,  I 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  In  my  next  I  hope  to  send 
a  plan  of  my  two  townsliips.  There  is  a  paper  published 
here,  called  "  The  Church,"  which  I  purpose  sending  the 
committee.  Books  for  the  Sunday-schools,  except  a  small 
grant  from  Toronto,  I  have  had  to  supply  entirely  myself; 
I  have  to  thank  the  Tract  Society  for  many  others.  Any 
donations,  either  for  the  schools  or  library,  would  be 
thankfully  received.  I  find  the  habits  I  acquired  when  at 
sea  invaluable  :  a  sailor  learns  to  put  his  hand  to  every 
thing,  and  to  think  nothing  impossible — a  qualification 
almost  necessary  in  the  Bush,  the  name  given  to  all  tlie  back 
townships.  Should  any  plan  suggest  itself  to  any  Chris- 
tian friend,  likely  with  God's  blessing  to  prove  beneficial 
to  an  ignorant  people,  it  would  be  thankfully  received.  I 
trust  my  desire  is,  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  Lord's 
service. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

T.    L.    OSLER. 


23iflct5an  Ihittlltfltntt :  iEuglauil  auti  j[alauti. 


Bangor  Diocesan  Church-hullding  Society. — On  Tliursday, 
the  licii  of  August  last,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
National  School  at  Bangor,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
lord  bishop,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Church-build- 
ing Society  for  the  above  diocese.  But  the  attendance 
being  very  small,  on  account  of  the  tempestuous  state  of 
the  weather,  it  V7as  postponed  till  Thursday,  the  13th  of  the 
following  month.  The  adjourned  meeting  was  very  fully 
attended  by  the  laity  and  clergy;  and  we  have  to  announce 
lu82/.  in  donations,  and  2o'H.  19a\  in  annual  subscriptions. 

BATH. 

Tnnihj  Church,  Frome. — On  Sept.  21,  the  lord  bishop, 
assisted  by  the  Yen.  Archd.  of  Wells,  and  attended  by  a 
very  numerous  body  of  his  clergy,  consecrated  this  church, 
almost  wholly  intended  for  the  poor.  Most  of  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  walked  in  procession,  accompanied  by 
the  clergy,  the  architect  (Mr.  Goodrich  of  Bath),  the 
builder  (iVIr.  Brown  of  Frome),  the  churchwardens,  and 
the  official  persons,  followed  by  the  children  of  the  various 
schools,  /i'he  beauty  of  the  weather  enhanced  the  interest 
of  the  scene,  and  many  thousands  of  poor  assembled  to 
witness  it  with  evident  pleasure.  Tlie  church  was  crowded 
in  every  part.  After  the  consecration,  the  prayers  having 
been  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  Daniell,  M.A.,  the  minister,  a 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  llev.  C.  Phillot,  M.A.,  vicar 
of  the  parish,  from  1  ivings,  viii.  (iG.  Upwards  of  ii'il. 
was  collected.  This  church  presents  a  practical  example 
of  the  beneficial  working  of  two  excellent  societies,  of 
which  atHliated  associations  have  lately  been  formed  in  this 
diocese — the  Cliurch-buikling  Society,  v/liich  has  materially 
assisted  towards  the  erection  of  it,  and  the  Additional 
Curates'  Fund  Society,  from  which  the  endowment  is 
chielly  derived  ;  the  Pastoral-Aid  Society  has  also  assisted. 
A  very  convenient  parsonage-house  has  been  procured. — 
Batlt  Chron'tclc. 

CJicpel  at  East  Horrington,  -near  Wells. — The  consecra- 
tion of  this  cliapel  lately  took  place,  with  the  usual  solem- 
nities, the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev,  S.  Blackall, 


B.D.,  Preb.  of  Wells,  and  Rec.  of  North  Cadbury.  There 
was  a  full  attendance  of  clergy,  and  a  liberal  collection  in 
aid  of  the  funds  was  made. 

Burroivhridge. — Burrowbridge  Church,  having  been  com- 
pleted and  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  .'3G0  persons, 
most  of  whom  have  free  sittings,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  A  large  assemblage 
were  present,  among  whom  were  about  forty  clergy- 
men. An  excellent  sermon,  appropriately  and  eloquently 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  was  preached  by  the  Archd.  of 
Wells,  from  Haggai,  ii.  19.  "  From  this  day  will  I  bless 
thee."  A  liberal  subscription  was  made  after  the  service, 
towards  the  expense  of  the  building,  and  the  erection  of 
a  residence  for  the  clergyman. — Salisbury  Herald. 


The  new  church  at  Eccleston,  in  the  parish  of  Prescot, 
was  consecrated  Oct.  10;  and  the  chapel  at  Walkden 
ISIoor  on  the  11th.  The  latter  has  been  erected  and  en- 
dowed by  Lord  F.  Egerton. 

Liverpool. —  On  September  21,  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  national  school  in  con- 
nexion with  Chris;  Church  was  gone  through  at  twelve 
o'clock.  The  site  of  the  intended  building  is  in  Christian 
Street,  near  to  Christ  Church.  In  the  foundation  a  plat- 
form was  erected  for  the  acconnnodation  of  the  ladies, 
about  200  of  whom  were  assembled ;  the  rest  of  the 
ground  was  occupied  by  about  2J0  children  belonging  to 
Christ  Church  Sunday-school,  and  several  hundred  spec- 
tators. Over  the  foundation-stone  a  banner  was  erected 
with  the  inscription,  *'  Christ  Church  Sunday-school, 
March  4,  1838."  Several  union  jacks  and  other  flags 
floated  in  the  breeze  over  the  heads  of  the  spectators.  In 
the  centre  of  the  ladies'  platform  a  table  was  placed,  from 
which  the  llev.  F.  Ould,  minister  of  Christ  Church,  read 
a  portion  of  the  communion-service,  the  children  respond- 
ing. After  offering  up  an  appropriate  prayer,  the  Rev. 
11.  M'Neile  read  several  passages  from  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs, after  which  he  addressed  those  assembled.    The 
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ceremony  of  covering  and  laying  the  foundation-stone  was 
then  performed. 

Bury. — Lord  Stauley  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  new  church 
at  Bury,  Oct.  8. 

Religious  Instruction  of  Watermen. -^The  following  inter- 
esting extracts  are  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Lingard, 
of  Runcorn,  read  at  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society: — 

"  My  late  residence  was  in  iManchester,  where  I  have 
dispersed  many  thousand  copies  of  your  Bibles,  Common 
Prayer-books,  and  tracts,  chiefly  among  the  poor  water- 
men of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation.     For  the  benefit 
of  these  long-neglected  and  degraded  though  useful  poor 
men,  I  conducted  a  school  of  Christian  instruction  at  the 
Old  Quay,  in  Manchester,  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years; 
which,  under  God's  blessing,  produced  the  most  salutary 
effects  upon  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  these 
men,  for  whom  also  I  obtained  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  resting  from  their  toil  on  the  Sabbath.     In  testimony 
of  the  work  of  reformation  that  has  been  going  on  among 
them  for  several  years  past,  allow  me  to  give  you  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  received  from  the  Rev.  W.  Bayne,  of 
the  parish  church,  Warrington  :  —  *  The  pains  which  have 
been  taken  to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  character  of 
the  flatmen  have  produced  here  a  very  visible  effect :  they 
are  generally  an  orderly,  well-behaved  class  of  men  ;  a  large 
portion  resident  in  Warrington  are  constant  in  their  attend- 
ance at  the  parish  church,  and  some  of  them  amongst  the 
most   exemplary  members   of  the  congregation.     It  is  a 
remark  that  has  often  been  made  to  me,  that  from  having 
been,  as  once  was  the  case,  a  most  drunken,  dissolute,  and 
disorderly  body  of  men,  they  have  of  late  become  a  pattern 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  the  labouring  classes.     I  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  them,   not  only  from  their 
behaviour  on  Sundays,  but  in  visiting  their  families,  I  have 
been  enabled  to   form  a  more  correct  estimate  of  their 
ordinary  habits  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that, 
from  my  own  experience,  there  are  no  cottages  which  a 
clergyman  visits  with  greater  satisfaction  than  those  of  the 
flatmen.'    Such  is  the  satisfactory  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bayne  ;  and  I  possess  many  letters  from  clergymen,  whose 
parishes  are  along  the  line  of  navigation,  equally  pleasing. 
Now,  it  is  in  behalf  of  this  interesting  body  of  poor  men 
that  I  beg  to  solicit  the  bounty  of  your  venerable  society. 
I  have  expended  so  much  in  maintaining  their  school  at 
Manchester  (nearly  100/.),  and  in  supplying  them  with 
books,  and  forming  a  library  for  them,  that,  in  justice  to 
ray  family,  I  cannot  afford  to  incur  any  further  serious 
expenses  ;   and  I   am  very,  anxious  to  open  a  school  at 
Runcorn,  where  I  am  now  residing,  iipon  the  same  plan 
as  the  one  I  conducted  at  Manchester,  except  that  I  shall 
here  embrace  within  my  superintending  care,  besides  the 
flatmen,  the  crews  of  coasting  vessels  and  Irish  traders 
that  come  into  our  docks  at  this  place.     There  is  a  most 
important  opening  for  usefulness,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
improve  it,  as  far  as  a  layman  consistently  can  ;  but  I  must 
resptctfully  and  earnestly  look  for  aid  from  your  excellent 
auxiliary  of  our  beloved  Church.     My  wish  is,  to  supply 
the  cabins  of  our  flats  each  with  a  Common  Prayer-book, 
and  to  have  also  about  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the  school ; 
and  if  I  might  further  beg  the  favour  of  a  grant  of  tracts,  I 
should  feel  more  obliged  than  I  can  express.     We  have 
about  eighty  flats,  nearly  all  of  which  (perhaps  there  are 
ten  exceptions)  are  supplied  with  Bibles,  and  the  Select 
Book  of  Homilies;  the  latter  granted  to  me  by  the  Prayer- 
book  and  Homily  Society,  and  the  former  through  the 
pious  benevolence   of  a   departed   friend.      Besides   the 
Common  Prayer-books  for  the  school,  I  should  be  glad  of 
as  many  Bibles   for  the  same  use;    but  I  am  afraid  of 
including   them  in   my  solicitation,   lest   you    may  con- 
sider my  request  a  large  and  presumptuous    one  ;    but 
knowing  you  will  highly  esteem  the  object  I  contemplate, 
I  would  rather  leave  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  grant  to 
your  determination  ;  assuring  you  that,  however  small  it 
may  be,  it  will  be  most  gratefully  accepted  by  a  large  body 
of  poor  watermen,  no  less  than  by. 

Rev.  sirs,  yours  very  faithfully, 

E.  A.  Lingard. 
I  ought  to  explain  that  Runcorn,  where  I  have  lately 
come  to  reside,  is  a  point  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navi- 
gation, about  thirty  miles  from  Manchester,  and  the  fiat- 
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men  here  come  under  my  observation  as  they  did  at  Man 
Chester.  You  will  be  interested  in  hearing  that  the  Bishop  o 
Chester  feels  so  deep  a  concern  for  these  poor  men,  that  he 
has  obtained  a  grant  of  100/.  per  annum  from  the  Pastoral- 
Aid  Society,  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  clergyman  to  carry 
on  the  operations  of  my  old  school  that  I  have  left  behind 
me  in  Manchester.  So,  if  I  am  but  successful  in  forming  a 
school  at  Runcorn,  I  trust  that,  in  co-operation  with  the 
clergyman  appointed  at  Manchester,  much  more  good 
may  be  accomplished,  with  God's  blessing,  than  we  have 
hitherto  ever  witnessed ;  and  the  coasting  traders  will 
partake  of  it,  who  at  Manchester  could  not  be  reached." 

DURHAM. 

Darlington.  —The  Rev.  T.  W.  Minton  and  his  brother 
have  given  2,000/,  towards  the  endowment  of  the  new 
church. 

Sockhurn. — ^The  new  church  was  consecrated,  Sept.  25. 
The  bishop  preached. 

EXETER. 

Scillij  Isles.— On  Sept.  4,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  accom- 
panied by  the  Archdeacons  of  Totnes  and  Cornwall,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Martin  (the  chancellor  of  the  diocese),  the  Rev. 
C.  V.  Le  Grice,  and  the  Rev,  E.  Phillpoits  (his  chaplains), 
embarked  on  board  the  Meteor  steamer  at  Plymouth  to 
proceed  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  for  the  purpose  of  conse- 
crating the  new  church  which  has  been  built  at  Hugh 
Town  by  the  munificence  of  his  late  majesty,  with  the 
most  liberal  contribution  and  aid  from  the  lord  proprietor 
of  the  Isles,  A.  Smith,  Esq.  As  the  7th  of  the  month  had 
been  fixed  for  the  consecration,  his  lordship  embarked, 
notwithstanding  the  unpromising  state  of  the  weather, 
which,  on  the  next  day,  became  exceedingly  boisterous. 
So  slow  was  the  progress,  that  his  lordship  did  not  reach 
Scilly  till  night,  when  there  was  some  hesitation  about 
landing;  but  lights  were  hoisted,  a  gun  was  fired,  and  M 
pilot  immediately  came  out ;  and,  under  the  care  anfl 
vigilance  of  Lieut.  Pritchard,  R.N.,  the  commander,  his 
lordship  went  ashore  in  the  night,  preferring  the  risk  to 
sleeping  on  board.  The  weather  continued  so  boisterous, 
that  on  the  day  of  confirmation,  the  8th,  many  persons 
who  were  prepared  for  the  rite  were  unable  to  pass  over  to 
St  Mary's  from  the  Off  Islands.  For  their  accommoda- 
tion the  bishop  held  a  confirmation  in  the  Isle  of  Trescaw, 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  after  the  morning's  duty  at  St. 
Mary's,  where  his  lordship  preached. 

Plymouth. — It  affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to  be  enabled 
to  inform  our  readers  that  the  Rev.  J.  Hatchard  is  at  this 
time  actively  engaged  in  taking  measures  for  building  a 
new  church  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  in  this  borough, 
the  necessity  of  which  is  most  evident  from  the  following 
facts.  The  towns  of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stone- 
house,  comprise  a  population  of  80,000  persons;  whilst, 
in  connexion  with  the  established  Church,  there  is  not 
accommodation  for  more  than  12,500  persons;  thereby 
leaving  67,500  persons  wholly  unprovided  with  sittings. 
Of  this  number,  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  20,000,  has  sittings  for  only  4,300  ;  and  of  these 
800  are  in  the  Mariners'  Church  and  the  Hoe  Chapel, 
which,  being  only  licensed  rooms,  may  at  any  time  be 
closed.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Building 
Churches  have  made  a  grant  of  1000/.  towards  this  object. 
The  Incorporated  Society  for  Church-building  contributes 
500/. ;  and  the  Diocesan  Society  at  Exeter  500/. ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which  are  the  contributions  of  the  two  members  fq 
the  southern  division  of  the  county  of  Devon — Sir  J.  B. 
Buller,  100/.,  and  M.  E.  N.  Parker,  Esq.  25/.  Several 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  have  al^ 
put  down  their  names  for  various  amounts  ;  so  that 
cannot  but  hope,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  tl 
friends  of  the  Church  will  be  gratified  by  seeing  laid  th| 
foundation-stone  of  another  fabric,  to  be  raised  for  th# 
worship  of  almighty  God  in  this  great  and  increasing 
town. — Fly7nouth  Herald, 

Crediton. — This  town  on  Wednesday,  the  3d  Oct.  was 
the  scene  of  much  interest  to  the  neighbourhood,  it  being 
the  day  appointed  for  consecrating  the  additional  burial- 
ground,  for  holding  a  confirmation,  and  for  opening  the 
organ,  which  has  been  renovated  by  Mr.  Gray,  of  London, 
who  is  now  similarly  employed  on  the  cathedral  organ. 
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The  bishop  arrived  at  the  vicarage  soon  after  10  o'clock, 
and  proceeded  to  tlie  newly  enclosed  part  of  the  cliurch- 
yard,  which  was  then  consecrated.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  church,  where  no  less  than  741  young  persons  were 
admitted  to  that  apostolical  ordinance,  who  were  subse- 
quently addressed  by  his  lordship  with  impressive  earnest- 
ness and  paternal  solicitude  on  the  solemn  duties  v/hich 
had  now  devolved  upon  them,  and  the  holy  privileges  to 
which  they  had  been  admitted.  In  the  evening  the  church 
was  crowded  in  every  part  by  a  most  numerous  and  atten- 
tive congregation.  The  service  was  performed  through- 
out in  the  cathedral  style,  The  collection,  which  was  for 
that  excellent  institution  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  amounted  to  twenty-one  pounds. — ■ 
Dorset  Chronicle. 

GLOUCESTER  AND  BRISTOL. 

Bristol. — The  ceremonial  of  laying  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  Trinity  District  National  Schools,  Bristol,  took 
place  Sept.  11.  They  are  to  be  called  "The  Hannah 
More  Schools,"  after  that  celebrated  lady,  who  so  liberally 
endowed  the  adjoining  church.  Part  of  the  funds  for  the 
building  was  supplied  by  the  committee  for  erecting  a 
monument  to  her  memory,  who,  after  placing  a  marble 
tablet  in  Wrington  Church,  resolved  to  appropriate  the 
remainder  of  the  sum  collected,  about  400/.,  towards  the 
building  of  school-rooms,  to  be  a  standing  and  useful 
monument  of  her  liberality  and  Christian  patriotism. 
Divine  service  was  performed  on  the  occasion  at  Trinity 
Church,  St.  Philip's.  After  the  sermon,  a  collection  was 
made  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  the  intended  building,  which 
are  now  very  inadequate.  About  SO/,  was  collected.  A 
procession  was  then  formed  from  the  church  to  the  site  of 
the  building,  where  the  stone  was  laid  with  more  than 
usual  ceremony,  by  A.  G.  H.  Battersby,  Esq. 

Stroud.  —  Dr.  Warneford  has  munificently  presented 
500/.  towards  the  endowment  of  a  new  church  to  be 
erected  at  Wiiiteshill.  The  same  benefactor  has  also 
presented  upwards  of  150/.  towards  the  erection  of  the 
new  church  now  building  in  the  town  of  Stroud. 

KILLALOE. 

Confirmation. — The  Bishop  of  Killaloe  administered  the 
sacred  rite  of  confirmation  in  the  church  of  Roscrea  to 
about  four  hundred  persons,  from  the  several  parishes  of 
Roscrea,  Kyle,  Ahincon,  Bourne,  and  Corbally.  His 
lordship,  previous  to  dismissing  the  congregation,  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  feeling  and  impressive  manner,  suited 
to  the  occasion.  At  Birr,  Sept.  25,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  were  confirmed. 

LICHFIELD. 

Smethwick.^ — This  church  was  lately  consecrated.  Owing 
to  his  very  enfeebled  state,  the  bishop  had  great  difficulty 
in  performing  his  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  Rev.  E. 
Dales  read  prayers,  and  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans,  the 
bishop's  chaplain,  preached.  A  collection  in  aid  of  the 
building-fund  produced  59/.  2s.  6d.  The  church  is  very 
handsome,  of  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  containing  800 
sittings  (447  free).  It  has  been  built  on  land  given  by 
Mr.  Unett,  and  is  endowed  by  the  vicar  of  Harborne  with 
the  tithes  of  800  acres  surrounding  the  church.  The  cost 
was  3600/.  This  church  is  one  of  the  happy  fruits  of  the 
Diocesan  Church  Society. 

Clicsterfield.— The  Jiev.  T.  Hill,  B.D.  vicar  of  Chester- 
field, was  induced  not  long  since  to  decline  a  benefice  of 
great  value,  rather  than  quit  Chesterfield,  since  a  convic- 
tion of  duty  would  not  permit  him  to  hold  both  livings  at 
once.  On  that  occasion,  when  a  proposal  was  made  to 
present  him  with  some  substantial  token  of  public  esteem, 
it  was  thought  by  some  of  his  friends  that  the  subscrip- 
tions might  be  applied  with  more  advantage  towards  the 
salary  of  an  additional  curate,  which  the  increased  duties 
of  the  parish  rendered  necessary.  This  suggestion  was 
immediately  adopted ;  and  a  new  church  having  been 
erected,  the  completion  of  which  has  been  attended  with 
more  expense  than  was  estimated,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  make  some  arrangements  in  order  that  the  debt  may  be 
liquidated  with  all  convenient  speed.  One  of  the  rev. 
gentleman's  curates  being  appointed  minister  of  the  new 


church,  and  his  support  being  otherwise  provided  for,  the 
rev.  vicar  proposed  to  the  subscribers  a  continuance  of 
their  subscriptions,  with  a  view  to  clear  oft"  this  incum- 
brance, and  generously  offered  to  contribute  himself  a 
sum  equal  to  whatever  their  subscriptions  might  amount 
to. — Derbyshire  Courier. 

New  Churches  and  School-rooms  at  Walsall. — The  great 
inadequacy  of  church  and  school  accommodation  for  those 
situated  in  the  remote  parts  of  this  populous  and  exten- 
sive town,  has  long  been  a  source  of  the  most  serious 
regret  to  many.  A  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was 
consequently  held  on  Sept.  21,  the  Rev.  George  Fisk, 
vicar,  in  the  chair,  when  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  : — • 

That  a  school-room  should  be  immediately  erected  in 
the  most  destitute  part  of  the  parish,  capable  of  containing 
300  children  ;  which  room  might  be  licensed  by  the  bishop 
for  the  purpose  of  public  worship,  until  a  chiurch  capable 
of  holding  at  least  1000  persons  should  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive its  congregation.  In  the  next  place,  that  a  school- 
room of  similar  dimensions  should  be  erected  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  same  district.  Lastly,  that  religious  accom- 
modation should  be  provided  for  some  destitute  hamlets 
lying  within  the  borders  of  Bloxwich ;  and  that  a  small 
church,  for  which  very  liberal  offers  have  already  been 
made,  should  be  erected  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  smaller, 
but  not  less  destitute  spot,  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
town. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  through  the  liberality  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  the 
Christian  community  at  large,  there  is  every  prospect  that 
these  benevolent  plans  will  be  completely  and  speedily 
realised. 

LLANDAFF. 

Devauden. — The  chapel  referred  to  in  last  Ecc.  Register 
was  consecrated  Sept.  18.  It  is  an  unpretending,  oblong 
building,  having  an  entrance-porch,  surmounted  by  a  small 
tower  with  one  bell.  The  chapel  exhibits  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  Mr.  Wyatt.  At  the  further  extremity  stands 
a  small  chancel,  in  half  of  an  hexagonal  form,  lighted  by 
three  windows,  and  approached  tlirough  an  arch  made  in 
the  original  wall  of  the  building ;  over  the  entrance  runs 
a  gallery,  and  the  whole  is  neatly  pewed  and  painted.  To 
those  who  knew  it  as  a  school-room,  it  was  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  see  what  architectural  skill  could  effect, 
and  how  judiciously  the  public  money  had  been  expended. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  T.  Williams,  of 
Llanvapley.  The  duties  of  chaplain  at  the  consecration 
of  Devauden  Chapel  were  ably  fulfilled  by  the  Rev.  J,  A. 
Gabb,  who  is  the  author  of  the  memoir  of  James  Davies. 
That  memoir  has  been  the  sole  instrument,  under  God,  of 
raising  a  sum  exceeding  1400/.,  and  of  securing  to  the 
chapel  a  permanent  endowment.  The  same  rev,  gentle- 
man also  generously  presented  to  the  chapel  a  complete 
communion-service  of  plate  ;  and  it  must  have  been  to 
him  a  source  of  deep  thankfulness  and  joy  to  reflect  that 
his  labours  of  love  in  behalf  of  the  charity  have  been  so 
signally  and  abundantly  blessed  by  almighty  God.  We 
cannot,  on  such  an  occasion,  omit  mentioning  the  Chris- 
tian benevolence  and  generosity  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warne- 
ford, rector  of  Bourton-on-the  Hill,  who,  through  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Prosser,  supplied  the  chapel  with  kneeling-benches, 
and  a  handsome  gate  for  the  porch  ;  and  also  munificently 
presented  him  with  100  guineas  for  the  sole  use  of  Jamesi 
Davies. — Abridged  from  Monmouthshire  Beacon. 


IlaggerstoH.  —  On  Sept.  26,  the  lord  mayor  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  charity-school  house  of  St.  Mary's,  Hagger- 
ston.  He  was  received  by  the  minister,  the  treasurer, 
and  the  parocliial  officers,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  parish  and  neighbourhood. 
The  ceremony  was  in  the  following  order: — The  lOOtli 
Psalm  was  sung  by  the  children  of  the  school.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Gilbert,  the  minister,  then  prayed,  and  the  treasurer 
addressed  the  lord  mayor.  His  lordship  then  deposited 
the  various  coins  of  the  reign  of  her  majesty,  and,  taking 
the  trowel,  placed  the  stone  amidst  the  huzzas  of  the 
multitude.  He  next  addressed  the  assembly,  and  ex- 
pressed the  gratification  he  felt  at  presiding  at  a  ceremony 
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which  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  extensive  diffusion 
of  religious  education.  He  had  the  honour  to  hold  a 
situation  in  which  he  had  constant  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  great  advantages  derivable  from  instructing 
the  minds  of  the  poorer  ranks  of  life ;  and  lie  found  that 
v/here  facilities  were  not  rendered  in  so  important  a  matter, 
there  was  but  little  protection  against  the  inroads  of  vice. 
A  hymn  was  eung  by  the  children,  after  which  the  minis- 
ter addressed  the  lord  mayor  upon  the  benefits  of  the 
institution,  which  would  soon  be  conferring  the  blessings 
of  education  upon  COO  little  claimants  on  the  bounty  of 
its  supporters. 

Visitations. —  On  Oct.  8,  the  bishop  held  his  triennial 
visitation  at  St.  Paul's.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
llev.  G.  Croly,  LL.D.,  rector  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook. 
On  the  9th,  his  lordship  met  another  portion  of  his  clergy 
at  St.  Paul's,  when  the  Piev.  Sir  H.  Dukinfield,  ]k., 
vicar  of  St.  Martin-in-the- Fields,  preached.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  clergy  attended  on  the  10th;  the  Rev. 
K.  G.  Baker,  D.D.  preached. 

Metropolitan  Churches.  —  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  has  resolved  to  present  to  the  new 
churches  a  large  Bible  and  Prayer-book  for  the  desk,  and 
books  for  the  communion-table. 

RirON. 

Bishop's  Palace. — On  Oct.  1,  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  palace  for  the  bishop  was  laid  at  P«-ipon,  amidst  a  large 
concourse  of  spectators  :  all  the  neighbouring  families  were 
present,  and  we  have  seldom  witnessed  such  an  assemblage 
of  carriages  for  several  years.  The  bishop  arrived  at  the 
adjoining  farmstead  at  one  o'clock,  and  a  procession  was 
soon  afterwards  formed,  consisting  of  his  lordship,  the 
Dean  ofRipon,  and  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  gentle- 
men, the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  council,  and  proceeded  to 
the  site.  His  lordship  commenced  the  ceremony  by  read- 
ing the  first  three  verses  of  the  127th  Psalm  ;  afterwards 
the  collect,  "  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings,"  &c., 
and  the  collect  for  the  week.  After  depositing  the  dif- 
ferent coins  of  the  last  and  present  reign,  and  placing  on 
the  brass  plate,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — "  SuU 
Deo  Gloria — Tins  first  stone  of  the  Episcopal  Residence 
for  the  see  of  Ripon  was  laid  by  the  Right  Rev.  Charles 
Longley,  D.D.,  first  bishop  of  the  newly-created  diocese, 
on  Monday,  the  first  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1838. 
William  RaiJton,  Esq.,  of  London,  architect;  J.  R.  V/il- 
loughby,  of  York,  builder  ;" — the  stone  was  then  lowered 
into  its  place  with  the  usual  formalities,  and  the  band  of 
the  Yorkshire  Hussars  struck  up  the  national  anthem  ; 
after  which  his  lordship  oflered  up  a  prayer,  entreating  a 
blessing  upon  all  public  edifices,  seminaries,  and  colleges, 
and  that  their  inmates  might  be  instructed  and  guided  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  ail  their  duties,  to  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom  here  on  earth,  &c.  After  the  bishop 
had  concluded,  the  Dean  of  Ripon  addressed  his  lordship, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  clergy,  in  congratulation  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  was  followed  by  Sir  L.  Shad- 
well,  the  vice-chancellor  of  England,  who,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  laity,  addressed  the  bishop.  After  a 
suitable  reply  from  his  lordship  the  ceremony  ended,  the 
band  accompanying  the  mayorand  town-council  on  their 
return  as  far  as  the  northern  road.  The  bishop  gave  a 
lunch  to  a  numerous  party,  and  a  supper  was  provided  for 
the  workmen,  about  seventy  of  whom  sat  down  at  the 
Riding  School,  at  eight  o'clock.  The  day  was  kept  as  a 
general  holyday  in  Ripon,  and  all  ranks  appeared  to  join 
in  praise  and  gocd-wili  towards  the  excellent  bishop. 

WIKCHESTER. 

St.  Saviour's  Church,  Southwark. — The  cause  of  the  church 
of  this  parish  has  at  length  triumphed.  The  ruins  of  the 
nave  <;i  this  ancient  and  magnificent  church  (the  only 
part  remaining  to  complete  its  restoration)  are  to  be 
re-edified  into  a  church  for  the  accommodation  of  2000  of 
its  parishioners  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship,  and 
the  exterior  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  original 
of  its  ancient  admired  style.  Not  all  the  efforts  of  its 
opponents  were  sufficient  to  withstand  the  zeal  of  the 
well-disposed  of  the  parishioners  when  properly  awakened. 
The  result  acquires  additional  interest  in  consequence  of 
the  notoriety  which  this  church  has  acquired  in  the  minds 
of  the  public,   and  also  of  foreigners.     It  stands  as   a 


proud  memorial,  on  the  southern  entrance  to  London 
Bridge,  of  the  exquisite  skill  of  our  ancestors  in  the  early 
English  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Two-thirds 
of  the  edifice  h.ave  already  been  restored — namely,  the 
choir  with  its  magnificent  altar-screen,  the  tower,  and 
the  transepts,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  and  the 
Ladye-Cha})el,  of  far-famed  note,  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion. The  ruined  nave  is  now  hajjpily  to  be  converted 
into  a  place  of  divine  worship  for  the  reception  of  2000 
inhabitants.  The  following  statement  will  shew  the  result 
of  the  poll : — For  the  resolutions  for  building  a  new 
church  on  the  ruins  of  the  nave,  first  day,  October  9, 
237  ;  second  day,  130  :  making  367.  For  the  amend- 
ment for  building  the  same  by  voluntary  contribution, 
first  day,  139;  second  day,  llo:  making  254.  Majority 
for  the  resolutions,  113.  This  almost  unexpected  result 
must,  from  the  peculiarly  unhappy  situation  in  which 
this  parish  has  been  for  so  many  years  placed  before  the 
public,  as  respects  the  preservation  of  its  ancient  church, 
furnish  much  cause  of  congratulation  to  every  sincere 
friend  of  our  established  religion,  in  which  its  honoured 
diocesan,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  will  most 
cordially  join,  especially  as  it,  in  some  degree,  was  com- 
menced at  his  lordship's  recommendation ;  and  we  do 
sincerely  hope  that  in  all  parishes  where  such  serious 
differences  of  opinion  have  existed  amongst  us,  the  result 
of  this  contest  will  be  most  auspicious  for  the  cause  of 
the  Church  At  the  close  of  the  poll,  Mr,  Ellis  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  amendment  had  been  introduced,  as 
the  committee  favourable  to  the  erection  of  the  new 
church  were  determined  to  demand  as  little  as  possible 
from  the  parishioners.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Curling  stated  that 
the  church-lands  belonging  to  the  parish  should  con- 
tribute towards  the  fund  for  building  the  new  church. — 
St.  Juines's  Chronicle. 

Hursley. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  chapel  has 
been  laid  at  Anfield,  in  the  parish  of  Hursley,  Hants. 
An  appropriate  service  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Keble.  The  building  will  be  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Bart.,  JI.P.,  on  ground  presented  to 
the  parish  by  the  worthy  baronet.  Mr.  White,  of  Anfield, 
has  liberally  contributed  to  its  endowment. 

Visitations. — We  regret  to  state,  that  while  in  his  pro- 
gress through  Hants.,  holding  confirmations,  the  bishop 
became  so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  obliged  to  postpone 
performing  tirls  rite  at  several  appointed  places.  The 
Bishop  of  Barbadoes,  however,  confirmed  at  some. 

V/OR.CESTER. 

Leamington. — The  first  stone  of  St.  Mary's  new  episcopal 
chapel  was  laid  at  Leamington,  Oct.  5,  by  J.  W.  Slierer, 
Esq.,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  W.  Marsh  and  Mr.  E.  Wood- 
house.     The  site  is  the  gift  of  E.  Willis,  Esq. 

YORK. 

Newton-upo7i-0use. — First  stone  of  a  new  church  lately 
laid  by  Lord  Viscount  Downe. 

The  archbishop  lias  assigned  the  whole  of  the  south 
ward  to  the  incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Newark,  and  his 
successors  for  ever,  as  an  ecclesiastical  district,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  all  other  pas- 
toral duties,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  act  1  and  2 
William  IV.,  c.  38,  under  which  the  church  was  erected. 
The  borougli  of  Newark  is  divided  into  east,  north,  and 
south  wards;  the  district  assigned  contains  about  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  borough,  and  is  that  ward 
in  which  the  church  stands.  Christ  Church  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  embracing  all  the  advantages  of  a  parish  church, 
in  which  both  sacraments  are  administered,  and  ail  other 
services  of  the  Church  duly  performed. 

Elston  Church. — The  parish-church  of  Elston,  near 
Newark,  lately  rebuilt  at  the  sole  expense  of  W.  B.  Dar- 
win, Esq.  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  patron  of  the  living, 
was  opened  lor  Divine  service  on  Sunday,  Sept.  23,  ou 
which  occasion  a  large  concourse  of  people  were  assembled, 
among  whom  the  children  of  the  village,  suitably  clothed 
by  the  bounty  of  Mrs.  Darwin,  particularly  attracted  no- 
tice. The  Rev.  —  Harrison,  tlie  rector,  delivered  an  ap- 
propriate sermon  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
congregation  seemed  much  impressed  with  the  solemn  but 
gratifying  ceremony. 


cjy 


Tributes  of  respect  have  recently  been  presented  to  the 

following  Clergymen  :  — 
Aitchison,  D.,  conir.  Christ's  Church,  Glasgow. 
Blayds,  H.,  Hartley. 
Cameron,  C.  11.,  par.  Sncdshill. 
Cassori,  —  par.  Nailstone  and  Normanton,  Leic. 
Cobbold,  F.,  Ipswich. 
Corbett,  Ven.  Archdeacon. 
Cotton,  J.  H.  (dean),  from  par.  of  Bangor. 
Davics,  J.,  sch.  of  St.  Clement  Scliool,  Worcester. 
Dewdney,  E.,  parish.  St.  John's,  Portsea. 
Field,  J.  K.,  par.  Taunton,  St,  James. 
Hall,  T.  R.,  par.  Bourton-on-the-Hill,  Glouc. 


Ilolden,  G.,  par.  Magliall,  near  Liverpool 
Ifowarth,  W.,  Ipswich. 
Hudson,  C,  parish,  of  Trowcll,  Notts. 
Jackson,  H.,  inhab.  Great  Wilbrahani,  Camb. 
Knight,  J.,  par.  Petrockstow  and  Huish. 
Leill,  J.  N.,  par.  of  St.  Michatl's,  Stamford. 
IM'Ghie,  J.  P.,  cong.  St.  Thomas,  Portsmouth. 
Minton,  T.  W.,  par.  Darlington,  Durham. 
Selwyn,  E.,  par.  Ruddington,  Notts. 
Veitch,  W.  D.,  par.  Soplcy,  Hants. 
White,  G.  W.,  par.  Darlaston. 

Willis,  A.,  mast.  Ludlow  School,  from  pupils  of  Shrew: 
bury  School. 


COLONIAL  CHURCH. 


QUEEEC  AND  MONTREAL. 

Ordinations  :  June  3. — Deacon,  J.  Johnson,  appointed  to 
the  Bay  of  Choleurs.  Priest,  H.  D.  Sewell,  M.A.,  Trin. 
Coll.,  Oxf.,  appointed  travelling  missionary  in  the  district 
of  Quebec,  and  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Montreal. 

July  2d.— Priest,  E.  Cusack,  B.A.,  Trin.  II.,  Camb., 
appointed  to  the  Bay  of  Gaspe. 

Visitation. — The  clergy  in  the  district  of  Quebec  as- 
sembled for  the  visitation  of  the  bishop  of  Montreal,  on 
Wednesday,  Aug.  ].  The  occasion  is  novel  in  tliis  city, 
the  whole  of  the  Lower  Canada  clergy  having  been  here- 
tofore collected  for  such  occasions  at  IMontreal. — Gnebec 
Gazette. 

CALCUTTA. 

J.  H.  Pratt,  i\I.A.,  fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
appointed  chap,  to  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Comp.  and  also  to  the 
bishop  of  Calcutta. 

MADRAS. 

G.  Knox,  B.A.,  Sid.  Suss.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  appointed 
chap,  to  Hon.  E.  I.  Company  on  this  establishment. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Visitation. — The  bishop  arrived  at  Hobart  Town  on  the 
23d  of  April,  on  his  first  episcopal  visitation.  His  lord- 
ship left  Sydney  in  H.  M.'  S.  Conway,  on  the  7th,  and 
arrived  at  Port  Philip  on  the  lltb,  where  he  stayed  four 
days.  In  his  answer  to  the  address  presented  by  the 
ministers  and  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England  re- 
sident in  Hobart  Town,  is  the  following  passage  : — "  Our 
opportunities  of  intercourse  are  necessarily  unfrequent, 
and  therefore  I  venture  to  avail  myself  of  the  present,  to 
impress  upon  you  the  duty  of  an  unwavering  fidelity  to  the 
principles  of  your  own  Church,  and  of  earnest  and  united, 
yet  temperate  efforts  for  their  maintenance  and  extension. 
I  should  be  deeply  ashamed  if  I  could  bespeak  such  eflbrts 
upon  any  narrow,  personal,  sectarian,  or  national  grounds. 
1  urge  them  to  you  upon  those  grounds  of  which  the  cer- 
tainty is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  reason 
and  conscience — that  the  Church  of  England  must  stand 
forth  throughout  the  world,  as  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism 
on  the  one  hand;  and  by  the  regularity  of  her  ordinances, 
on  the  other,  as  a  check  upon  novelties  and  irregularities 
of  doctrine  and  pi-actice  from  which  the  framework  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ  cannot  but  receive  injury.  *  I 
speak  as  unto  wise  men  ;  judge  ye  what  I  say.'  My  per- 
suasion is,  that  none  who  soberly  examine  the  complexion 
of  present  events,  and  of  those  of  which  we  are  warned, 
and  therefore,  I  trust,  prepared  to  expect,  but  must  be 
sensible  what  trials  are  likely  to  put  to  the  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  adherence  to  the  cause  of  pure  Christianity." 
A  confirmation  was  to  take  place  in  May. 

VAN  DIEMEN's  LAND. 

Religious  Census  of  the  Free  Inhabitants  of  the  Colony. — 
The  following  government  notice,  dated  IMarch  15th,  has 
been  published  : — "  The  lieut.-governor  having  had  reason 
to  understand  that  the  religious  census  published  in  October 
last  was  not  considered  so  correctly  taken  as  was  desirable, 
his  excellency  directs  the  publication  of  the  following 
numerical  return  of  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  colony : 


Church  of  England,  16,004;  Church  of  Scotland,  2551; 
Church  of  Home,  2288;  Wesleyans,  1289;  Baptists,  175; 
Independents,  G35  ;  Quakers,  80  ;  Jews,  132  :  total,  23,2i'4. 

Increase  of  Clergy  and  Chnrches. — The  following  inte- 
resting statement  is  from  a  letter  from  the  bishop  of 
Australia,  read  at  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  : — 

"  Anotlier  most  important  accession  to  our  means  of 
usefulness,  and  thereby  to  our  stability  and  security,  has 
been  afforded  by  the  increase  which  has  occurred,  within 
the  last  six  months,  of  the  number  of  clergymen.  Seven 
have  arrived,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety, and  brought  into  the  field  througli  the  exercise  of  its 
munificence  for  their  conveyance  to  these  distant  shores, 
and  for  their  maintenance  when  settled  here.  I  feel  it  to 
be  a  debt  due  to  our  diocesan  committee  to  mention,  that 
in  proportion  to  their  means  they  have  not  been  deficient 
in  liberality.  The  sum  of  fifty  pounds  has  been  voted  as 
a  donation  to  each  of  the  clergymen  recently  arrived  ;  and 
a  spirit  of  cordial  good-will  has  been  manifested  in  their 
reception,  which  roust  not  only  be  gratifying  to  those  who 
are  the  objects  it,  but  will  powerfully  tend,  1  trust,  to  dis- 
pose others  of  the  clergy  to  propose  their  services  to  the 
Incorporated  Society,  with  a  view  of  transferring  them  to 
this  diocese,  where  they  are  so  urgently  needed.  In  the 
department  of  church-building,  and  the  erection  of  par- 
sonage-houses, there  is  no  relaxation  in  forwardness  of 
disposition.  Some  of  the  churches  may  be  regarded  as 
completed,  and  will  be  prepared  for  consecration  on  my 
return  from  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Others  are  in  a  state 
of  progress  more  or  less  rapid  and  satisfactory;  and  when 
delays  have  arisen,  the  cause  has  been  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  the  impossibility  of  procuring  mechanics  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Upon  the  whole,  appearances  are  en- 
couraging; and  I  entertain  little  doubt  of  the  completion, 
within  a  few  years,  of  the  entire  number  of  churches  which 
I  have  reported  to  the  society  as  having  been  undertaken, 
and  of  a  great  number  in  addition  to  them.  All  of  these 
are  to  be  substaiitial  buildings  of  brick  or  stone." 

Death  of  Mr.  Marsdcn. — On  the  morning  of  May  12,  at 
Windsor,  after  a  short  illness,  it  pleased  God  to  take  vuUo 
himself  the  soul  of  our  dear  and  esteemed  friend  and 
brother  in  Christ,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsdcn.  Pie  had 
nearly  finished  his  73d  year,  and  had  been  about  forty-five 
years  a  minister  of  that  Gospel  which  afforded  him  sure 
comfort  under  every  trial,  while  passing  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  troublesome  world  ;  strong  consolation  in 
the  prospect  of  death  and  eternity,  and  a  hope  full  of  im- 
mortality. His  mortal  remains  were  this  day  interred  in 
the  family  vault  at  Parramatta.  His  funeral  was  very 
numerously  and  most  respectably  attended.  There  were 
present  the  chief  and  other  ofiicei's  of  the  several  de])art- 
ments  of  the  colonial  government,  and  as  many  of  the 
colonial  chaplains  as  resided  within  a  convenient  distance  ; 
also  ministers  of  other  denominations;  military  ofiicers, 
merchants,  and  private  gentlemen,  from  Sydney,  Liver- 
pool, Windsor,  Parramatta,  and  other  jilaces;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  congregation  assembled  i!i  the  church,  to 
hear  the  funeral  service,  and  to  testify  their  dutiful  and 
pious  regard  for  the  memory  of  their  deceased  pastor.— 
Letter  front  the  Rev.  W.  Cowper. 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND. 


General  Synod. — A  general  synod  of  the  Church  was 
opened  in  St.  Paul's  chapel,  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  on 


the  29th  of  August,  the  meetings  of  which  were  held  by 
adjournment  until  the  6th  of  Sept.    The  synod  was  at- 


tended  by — Bishops  Walker,  prhnus,  Torry,  Skinner,  Low, 
Kussell,  and  Moir.  Deans:  Horsley,  elected  prolocutor 
of  the  second  chamber;  Torry,  Gumming,  Routledge, 
Terrot ;  and  the  following  delegates — Rev.  Messrs.  Ram- 
say, Henderson,  Milne,  Cheyne,  Wilson,  Fyvie.  The 
canons,  now  amounting  to  forty-one,  were  carefully  re- 
vised in  both  chambers ;  and  other  business  transacted, 
calculated  to  add  to  the  stability  and  usefulness  of  this 
most  interesting  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

EDINBURGH. 

Trinity  Chapel,  Dean  Bridge,  was  opened  for  Divine 
service  on  the  Hth  of  Oct.  by  licence  from  Bp.  Walker. 
Three  sermons  were  preached  on  the  occasion  :  in  the 


morning,  by  the  bishop  ;  afternoon,  by  Rev.  G.  Coventry, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  chapel ;  and  in  the  evening,  by 
Rev.  D.  Bagot,  minister  of  St.  James.  The  burying- 
ground  attached  to  the  chapel  was  consecrated. 

GLASGOW. 

Trinity  Chapei,  Paisley. — The  debt  on  this  chapel  still 
amounting  to  a  considerable  sum,  it  is  propoi,ed  to  hold 
a  bazaar,  in  the  hope  that  such  a  sum  of  money  will  be 
raised  as  entirely  to  exonerate  it  from  this  burden.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  of  various 
religious  denominations,  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  aid  in  this  work. 


^iictlUmovLi, 


Important  Decision. — The  following  case  materially  affects 
the  interests  of  the  ministers  of  new  churches  to  which  no 
district  has  been  yet  assigned  by  the  commissioners.  It 
was  decided  by  the  sitting  magistrates,  Mr.  Bennet  and 
Mr.  Witham,  at  the  Hatton  Garden  office,  under  the  Me- 
tropolis Street  or  Paving  Act,  that  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell, 

Tithes.  —  The  following  return  will  shew  the  progress 
to  the  1st  of  October  :  — 

TlTHE  COMMISSIOK, 


who  had  been  summoned  to  shew  cause  why  he  refused  to 
pay  the  paving-rate  made  on  St.  Peter's  church.  Saffron- 
hill,  was  not  liable  to  such  payment.  This  throws  the  pay- 
ment in  this  and  in  all  such  cases  upon  the  church- 
wardens of  the  mother-church,  who  are  only  exempt  from 
it  in  the  case  of  a  non-parochial  place  of  worship. 

that  has  been  made  in  working  the  Tithe  Commission  up 
September  30,  1838. 
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Archbishop  Potter  on  Churrh  Government : 
a  Vindication  and  Adjustment  of  the  Rights 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Supremacy  of  Princes. 
This  edition  correspond.s  Avlth  the  publisher's 
edition  of  Archbishop  "Wake's  "  Apostolical 
Fathers."     7s.  cloth.     Bagster. 

Bishop  Coverdale's  Bible,  reprinted  from 
the  edition  of  152.).     4to,  35s.  cloth. 

Memorials  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in 
God.  Myles  Coverdale,  some  time  Lord  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  who  first  translated  the  whole 
Bible  into  English:  together  with  divers 
matters  relating  to  the  promulg.ition  of  the 
Bible  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  8vo, 
Gs.  cloth,     Bagster. 

Wogan's  Essay  on  the  Proper  Lessons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  be  read  on  Sundays  and  chief  Festi- 
vals throughout  the  Year;  with  a  copious 
Index,  Complete  in  2  vols.  8yo,  Us.  cloth. 
Mozley. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Archbishop  Laud's  Devotions,  A  new 
edition,  with  extiacts  from  his  Diary.  By 
the  Rey.  T.  W.  Faber,  M,A,  of  University 
College.     18mo,  3*.  ()rf.     Rivingtons. 

Sacra  Privata ;  or,  Private  Meditations, 
Devotions,  and  Prayers.  By  Thos.  Wilson, 
D.D,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  18mo,  4«,  In 
this  edition  the  work  is  reprinted  entire,  as 
published  by  the  Author  for  the  use  of  the 
Clergy.  All  the  editions  published  of  late 
years  are  "  accommodated  to  general  use," 
by  the  omission  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
work.     Rivingtons. 

The  Political  Aspect  and  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Popery,  By  the  Editor  of  the 
"  Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review."  (jd. 
Painter. 

Laying  on  of  Hands,  or  Plain  Letters  on 
Confirmation,  By  the  Rev,  ,Tohn  Downall, 
M.A.,  Curate  of  Blidworth  and  Oxton,  Nott. 
18mo,  1*.  6rf.    Hamilton. 


Advice  to  a  Friend.  By  Simon  Patrick, 
D.D,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  ISmo,  3*.  6rf. 
Rivingtons. 

Evening  Meditations;  or,  a  Series  of  Re- 
flections on  various  Passages  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  Scriptural  Poetry,  for  every  Day  in 
the  Year.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Retro- 
spect," "  Morning  Meditations,"  fro,  &c.  &c. 
5s.  cloth.     Nisbet. 

Dissertations  on  Unaccomplished  Prophe- 
cy. By  William  Snell  Chauncy,  8vo,  10*.  Gd. 
cloth.    Nisbet. 

Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
By  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England.  \s. 
cloth.  "  It  is  the  intention  of  this  liille  com- 
pilation to  add  interest  to  that  invaluable 
manual  of  devotion,  the  '  Book  of  Common 
Prayer' — a  volume  which  very  generally  re- 
mains idle,  except  as  a  companion  to  Church 
on  Sundays."    Low. 


AobsoQ,  Levey,  and  franUyo,  46  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
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?Enit)crsiti)  EntelUgcnce. 


OXFORD. 


Oct.  2;>.— Rev.  H.  Wall,  M.A.,  vice-princ.  Alban  H., 
nominated  pub.  exam,  in  Lit.  Hum.;  and  T.  Twiss,  B.  C.  L., 
Univ.  in  Disc.  Math,  et  Phys. 

Rev.  H.  Gary,  M.  A.  Wore,  appointed  proctor  in  Univ. 
Courts. 

A  subscription  has  been  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  monumental  structure  as  a  memorial  of  the 
three  revered  prelates,  Bps.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Lati- 
mer, who  had  so  large  a  share  in  restoring  our  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church  to  primitive  orthodoxy;  and  who, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Scriptural  truths  embodied  in 


her  formularies,  suffered  death  in  this  city.  —  Oxford 
Herald. 

The  Rev.  H.  O.  Coxe,  M.  A.  of  Wore,  has  been  nomi- 
nated to  succeed  Mr.  Hill,  New  Coll.  as  one  of  the  under- 
librarians  of  the  Bodleian. 

E.  C.  Egerton,  B.A.,  prob.  fell.  All  Souls,  and  the  Hon. 
G.  C.  Talbot,  B.  A.,  Ch.  Ch.  of  kindred  to  the  founder,  were 
admitted  actual  fell,  of  that  society. 

The  Rev.  T.  Pelly,  M.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Slight,  M.  A., 
scholars  of  C.  C.  Coll.,  were  admitted  fellows  of  that 
society. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Appointments.  —  At  congregation  held  Oct.  31:  Mr. 
Baily,  Clare,  and  Mr.  Mills,  Pemb.,  classical  examiners  of 
the  questionists :  Messrs.  Steventon,  Corpus;  Bullock, 
St.  John's;  Heaviside,  Sidney;  Philpott,  Cath. ;  Power, 
Clare;  and  Abbott,  Pemb.,  examiners  of  the  questionists. 

Messrs.  Hildyard,  Christ's ;  J.  Kennedy,  St.  John's ; 
Shilleto,  Trin. ;  and  Beatson,  Pemb.,  examiners  of  the 
classical  tripos. 

Messrs.  Power,  Trin.  H. ;  Mills,  Pemb. ;  Hildyard, 
Christ's ;  and  Lund,  St.  John's,  examiners  at  the  previous 
examinations  in  Lent  and  Michaelmas  terms. 

5th  Nov.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hodgson,  master  of  St.  Peter's 
Coll.,  was  elected  vice-chanc.  for  the  year  ensuing. 

The  Seatonian  prize  for  the  best  English  poem  upon  a 
theological  subject  has  been  adjudged  to  the  Rev,  T.  Han- 
kinson,  of  Corpus  Christi  College ; — subject  "  Ethiopia 
stretching  out  her  hands  unto  God." 

The   following  is  the   subject  of  the   Norrisian  prize 


essay  for  the  present  year — "  The  Divine  origin  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  may  be  inferred  from  their  perfect  adap- 
tation to  the  circumstances  of  human  nature." 

Nov.  14. — A  grace  passed  the  senate  to  appoint  the 
vice-chancellor,  the  master  of  Trin.  Coll.,  the  master  of 
Christ's,  the  master  of  Caius,  the  Plumian,  Lucasian,  and 
Lowndean  professors.  Prof.  Miller^  Mr.  Thurtell  of  Caius, 
Mr.  Phillips  of  Queen's,  Mr.  Gaskin  of  Jesus,  and  Mr. 
Cookson  of  St.  Peter's,  a  syndicate  for  visiting  the  Obser- 
vatory till  November  1839. 

Nov.  15. — W.  H.  Guillemard,  B.A.,  of  Pemb.  coll.  was 
elected  a  Foundation  fell,  of  that  society. 

The  office  of  Hulsean  lecturer  will  become  vacant  at 
Christinas  next,  and  the  trustees  have  issued  a  notice  re- 
questing all  persons  wishing  to  become  candidates  for 
that  office  to  send  their  names  to  the  vice-chancellor  on 
or  before  the  10th  of  December  next. 


DUBLIN. 


Trinity  College.  —  Michuebnas-Term  Examinations. — 
N.B.  The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  in  the  same 
rank  of  honour  (in  each  department  throughout  the  several 
classes),  are  arranged,  not  in  the  order  of  merit,  but  in  the 
order  of  their  standing  on  the  college-books,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  senior  moderators,  who  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  merit. 

CANDIDATE  BACHELORS. 

Senior  Moderators. —  In  Mathematics  and  Physics: 
1.  Salmon,  G.,  {Sch.  );  2.  Roberts,  W.,  (Sch.);  3.  Mr. 
Blood,  W.  B. ;  4.  King,  R.  (Sch). 

In  Classics.— I.  Law,  H.  (Sch.) ;  2.  Wrightson,  R.  (Sch.) 

In  Ethics  and  Logics. — Dobbs,  C. 

Junior  Moderators. — In  Classics :  Laughlin,  J.  W. 
(Sch.) ;  Dobbin,  T.  (Sch.) 

In  Ethics  and  Logics  :  Mr.  Bushe,  R.  H. ;  Mr.  Story,  J. ; 
Marchbank,  J.  (Sch.);  Burke,  W. ;  M'Gillicuddy,  F. ; 
Hodnett,  J. ;  Gotch,  F.  W. 

JUNIOR  SOPIIISTERS. 

Prizes  in  Science.  —  Senior  Prizemen:  Longfield, 
G.  (Sch.)]  Wilson,  H. ;  North,  R.  ;  Gabbett,  R.  Junior 
Prizemen  :  Mr.  Ryder,  M.  W. ;  M'Donnell,  H.  H.  G.  {Sch.) ; 
Griffin,  J.  N. ;  Sullivan,  J. 

Prizes  in  Classics.  —  Senior  Prizemen:  Mr.  Rvder, 
M.  W. ;  Mr.  Maxwell,  P.  B. ;  Bickmore,  C.  (Sch.)  ;  King, 
F.  (Sch.)  ;  Morgan,  L.  Junior  Prizemen  :  Mr.  Hayman,  S. ; 
Roe,  T.  W,;  Kidd,  R.;  Riordan,  P.;  Marshall,  W.  E. ; 
Leeper,  A. ;  Johnston,  E. 


SENIOR  freshmen. 


Prizes  in  Science. — Senior  Prizemen:  Baker,  John; 
Stubbs,  J.  W. ;  Sweetman,  G.  ;  Swineburne,  H.  Junior 
Prizemen  :  Mr.  Roche,  C. ;  Chatterton,  H.  E. ;  Purcell,  E. ; 
Hardy,  H.  H. ;  Ferrall,  C. ;  Walsh,  M.  H. ;  Geoghehan,  E. ; 
Purser,  J.  E. ;  Edwards,  J.  K. ;  Hume,  A. 

Prizes  in  Classics. — Senior  Prizemen :  Mr.  Grogan, 
G. ;  Whitfield,  T. ;  Gibbings,  R. ;  Stephens,  W. ;  Monaghan, 
J.;  Owgan,  J. ;  Mulgan,  W.  E. ;  M'Dermott,  M.  Junior 
Prizemen :  Mr.  Bryan,  R.  B. ;  Mr.  Vereker,  S. ;  Chichester, 
G.  V. ;  Wakeham,  T. ;  Rogers,  J. ;  Hamilton,  F. ;  Chat- 
terton, H.  E. ;  Whelan,  R.  W. ;  Fox,  G. ;  Dickson,  B. ; 
Smytli,  R.  W. ;  Haynes,  M.;  M'lvor,  J.;  Daly,  E. ; 
Sandels,  T. 

JUNIOR  FRESHMEN. 

Prizes  in  Science. — Senior  Prizemen:  Martin,  J.  W. ; 
Willock,  W.  A. ;  Poole,  H.  R. ;  Clancy,  W. ;  Flanagan,  T. ; 
Butler,  E. ;  Carr,  H.  Junior  Prizemen  :  Murphy,  W. ; 
King,  H.  S. ;  Cruise,  W. ;  Stack,  T.  L. ;  Purser,  E.  ; 
Jellett,  H. ;  GoUock,  J. 

Prizes  in  Classics. — Senior  Prizemen  :  Ovens,  T. ; 
Macredy,  J.  ;  Stack,  T.  L. ;  Cosby,  J. ;  Poole,  H.  R. ; 
Craig,  T.H.;  More,  P. ;  Ingram,  J.  K.  Junior  Prizemen  : 
Johns,  A, :  Lett,  W.  T. ;  Edwards,  A.  W. ;  Bailey,  W.  R. ; 
Crofton,  M.  ;  Perrin  L. ;  Conner,  W.  R. ;  Synan,  E.  ; 
Blacker,  B.  H. ;  Irvine,  G. ;  Gollock,  J.;  Scott,  W. ; 
Abeltshauser,  I.  G. ;  M'Carthy,  C.  P. ;  O'Callaghan,  A. 
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At  the  next  hilary  examination  the  following  changes 
will  take  place  in  the  classics  of  that  examination  :  — 

Senior  Freshmen  Class :  In  Latin,  the  liecyra  and  Adel- 
phi,  at  the  general  examination,  and  the  additional  plays 
for  honours  will  he  the  Phormio,  Andria,  and  Hcauton- 
timorumenos. 

Jimior  Sophister  Class :  The  Greek  for  the  general  ex- 
amination will  be  Demosthenes  de  Corona ;  and  the  addi- 
tional for  honours  will  be  ihjschines  contra  Ctesiphontem. 
The  Latin  will  be  in  Cicero,  the  Lex  Manilla,  Archias, 
and  Ligarius,  for  the  general  examination ;  and  the  addi- 
tional Latin  for  honours  will  be  the  Milo  and  Pro  De- 
jotaro. 

Senior  Sophister  Class :  The  Latin  will  be  the  first  and 
second  books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  for  the  general  ex- 


amination, and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  additional 
for  honours. 

The  other  changes  in  the  entrance  and  undergraduate 
courses  will  be  announced  in  the  Univ.  Calendar  for  LS3}). 
Oct.  .{0,  is.iS.  Richard  Macdonnkll,  Sen.  Led. 

Greek  Professorship. — The  Board  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  have  established  a  professorship  of  Biblical  Greek, 
to  which  the  Rev.  G.  Sidney  Smith,  one  of  the  fellows,  has 
been  appointed.  Tliis  is  auxiliary  to  the  divinity  school, 
which  of  late  years  has  made  rapid  improvement  in  the 
Dublin  college.  The  course  now  extends  through  two 
years,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  student  is 
tested  by  constant  catechetical  instruction  and  periodical 
examinations. — Athenaum. 


DURHAM. 


PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS,    MICHAELMAS  TERM. 

First  and  Second  Examinations  for  the  Degree  of  B.A.  — 
Class  L  :  W.  Featherstonehaugh,  J.  Green,  Hon.  W.  G. 
Grey,  T.  C.  Thompson. — Class  IL  :  M.  Brown,  H.  W. 
Hodgson,  C.  Robinson,  J.  Whitehead. — Class  IIL:  H. 
B.  Boothby,  G.  Dacre,  W.  Greenwell,  sen.  — Class  IV.  : 
J.  F.  Bigge,  J.  Brooksbank,  W.  Greenwell,  jun.,  G.  Guise, 
G,  Hayton. — Class  V. :  II.  M.  M.  Belcombe,  R,  Buckle, 


E.  Davison,  C.  S.  Jones. — Class  VI.:  J.  H.  Richard- 
son. —  H.  Jenkins,  T.  W.  Peile,  and  E.  Peacock, 
examiners. 

First  Examination  of  Engineer  Students. —  Class  I.  :  S. 
Brown,  R.  A.  Thompson. — Class  II. :  A.  Beanlands,  H, 
Mitchell, W. Taylor.— Class  II I. :  G.  B.Reed.— C l ass  IV. ; 
H.  A.  Thomson. — T.  Chevallier,  W.  L.  Wharton,  and  J, 

F.  W.  Johnson,  examiners. 


Bioct^m  hxUlligitna :  iEnglaittf  anti  ^[velautr. 


LINCOLN. 

On  October  26',  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  left  Buckden 
Palace  for  his  new  residence,  W^illingham  House,  near 
Rasen,  Lincolnshire.  The  departure  of  his  lordship  from 
this  part  of  the  country  is  a  source  of  great  regret  to  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  to  all  with  whom  his  lordship  had  any 
connexion — his  uniform  courtesy,  beneficence,  and  true 
Christian  character,  having  justly  endeared  him  to  all 
parties.  To  the  village  of  Buckden,  which  has  been  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  for  many  centuries, 
his  loss  will  be  almost  irreparable.  Mr.  Smith,  his  lord- 
ship's secretary,  is  to  reside  at  the  palace  at  Lincoln. — 
Cambridge  Chronicle. 

LONDON. 

Tbe  Bishop  of  London  requests  the  attention  of  the 
clergy  to  the  following  notices : — 1st,  That  for  the  future 
six  months'  notice  at  least  will  be  required  of  every  person 
who  wishes  to  be  admitted  as  a  caiididate  for  ordination 
in  the  diocese  of  London. — 2d,  That  no  letters  testimo- 
nial will  be  received  or  countersigned  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  unless  it  be  stated  therein  that  the  parties  sign- 
ing them  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  tbe  conduct 
of  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  testimonials  are  given 
for  the  period  specified  in  such  testimonials. 

St.  PauVs,  Lisson  Grove. — This  chapel,  erected  by  sub- 
scription, was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
Nov.  17.  The  district  abounds  with  poor;  there  are 
upwards  of  31,000  persons  entirely  destitute  of  church- 
accommodation.  It  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  demoral- 
ising effects  attendant  upon  such  destitution,  combined 
with  the  prevalence  of  the  vices  incident  to  a  dense  and 
unrestricted  population.  Popery,  also,  is  actively  at  work 
in  the  district.  A  large  chapel  of  that  sect  has  recently 
been  opened,  and  already  nearly  filled.  Out  of  1100 
sittings  in  St.  Paul's  chapel,  a  large  proportion  are  appro- 
priated to  the  poor.  About  700/.  are  still  wanted  to  cover 
the  expenditure.  A  collection  was  made  at  the  consecra- 
tion, when  the  bishop  preached. 

NORWICH. 

Burgh  Jpton  Church,  Norfolk,  was  reopened  Nov.  5., 
having  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  156  free-sittings: 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 


Windsor  and  Eton  Church  Union  Society.  —  On  Sunday, 
Nov.  4,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  preached  a  sermon 
at  the  parish-church  of  New  Windsor,  in  behalf  of  the 
four  societies  of  which  the  above-named  Church  Union 
was  to  consist.    A  collection  of  YJl,  5s.  id,  was  made  at 


the  church-doors.  At  the  evening-service,  a  sermon  for 
the  same  object  was  again  delivered  by  the  right  reverend 
prelate. 

At  one  o'clock  the  following  day,  Nov.  5,  a  numerous 
and  highly  respectable  body  of  the  clergy,  gentry,  and 
inhabitants  of  Windsor  and  Eton,  and  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, assembled  in  the  town-hall,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  and  establishing  the  several  societies  compre- 
hended in  the  Union,  viz. :  1.  National  Society  for  edu- 
cating the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
2.  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge ;  3.  Society 
for  Building,  &c.  Churches  and  Chapels ;  4.  Society  for 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  Bishop 
of  Winchester  having  been  unexpectedly  called  away,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Archdeacon  Berens;  the  business  was 
commenced  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Gosset,  vicar  of  New  Wind- 
sor and  Datchet,  who  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
The  resolutions  of  the  Society  having  been  read,  Sir 
William  Frecniantle  rose,  and  distinctly  explained  the 
object  of  the  meeting  ;  animadverting  on  the  state  of  the 
times;  shewing  the  expediency  of  forming  an  association 
for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  calling  upon  every  individual, 
as  his  highest  duty  and  privilege,  to  come  boldly  forward, 
and  avow  his  determination  to  stand  fast  by  the  Church 
and  constitution  of  his  country.  The  objects  of  the  various 
societies  were  also  recommended  by  the  Hon.  and  Very 
Reverend  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  Rev.  D.  Markham,  Rev. 
Dr.  Keate,  Rev.  T.  Champnes,  Sir  J.  Chapman,  Col.  Vyse, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawtrcy,  C.  Sawyer,  Esq.,  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  G. 
Osborne,  Rev.  T.  Pope,  Rev.  E.  Coleridge,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  M.  Campbell,  who  entered  into  a  full  exposition  of  the 
state  of  religious  destitution  in  Upper  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia. A  collection  was  made  at  the  meeting,  amounting 
to  13/.,  which  has  been  followed  by  a  large  list  of  sub- 
scribers and  contributers. 

State  of  Religion  in  the  Diocese. — "  At  each  successive 
visitation,  the  answers  which  you  have  afforded  to  my 
inquiries  have  given  me  the  means  of  making  a  close 
review  on  all  points  connected  with  the  religious  statis- 
tics of  the  diocese ;  and  I  am  enabled,  with  heartfelt 
gratitude,  to  say  at  each  successive  visitation,  I  find  the 
result  of  increased  exertion  and  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  religion,  as  well  among  the  laity  as  the  clergy.  And  I 
should  do  little  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  did  I  not  seize 
this  opportunity  of  bearing  witness  to,  and  expressing  my 
deep  sense  of,  the  munificent  liberality  which  has  been 
shewn  by  various  individuals  in  this  diocese  with  respect 
to  the  building  and  endowment  of  churches.  And  if  I 
enter  into  fewer  particulars  on  this  point  than  I  should 
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naturally  be  inclined  to  do,  it  is  because  I  am  aware  that 
the  very  feeling  which  has  prompted  such  exertions,  is 
one  that  shrinks  from  the  publicity  of  praise ;  yet  this  I 
will  say,  that  should  any  one  assert  that  a  spirit  of  indif- 
ference prevails  amongst  us,  I  can  point  out  in  one  dis- 
trict only  of  this  diocese  as  now  constituted,  no  fewer  than 
nine  places  of  worship,  which,  during  the  last  few  years, 
have  been  raised  and  endowed  by  the  generosity  of  private 
individuals.  The  same  spirit  is  abroad  among  us  with 
reference  to  the  enlargement  and  repairs  of  churches  ;  and 
it  is  well  that  so  it  should  be ;  for  the  places  are  few 
indeed  in  which  I  am  unable  to  hear  the  cheering  intelli- 
gence of  increasing  congregations  and  additional  services." 
— Bishop  of  Oxford's  Charge. 

WORCESTER. 

A  commodious  chapel,  lately  purchased  from  the  Inde- 
pendents, situated  at  Hart's  Hill,  near  Dudley,  has  been 
opened  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  England,  under  a  licence  from  the  lord  bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

Birmingham.— On  Oct.  16',  a  most  influential  meeting 
was  held  in  Birmingham,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
measures  for  the  erection  of  ten  new  churches  in  that 
large  and  populous  town. 

YORK. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  21,  the  Venerable  Archbishop  of  this 
diocese  preached  his  farewell  sermon  in  the  cathedral  of 
the  see,  before  a  crowded  congregation.  Earl  de  Grey 
and  family  were  among  the  auditors.  The  archbishop  has 
attained  his  84th  year ;  and  he  told  his  Hock  that  he  felt 
he  had  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  abstain  from  preaching,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
bable they  now  heard  his  voice  for  the  last  time. 

Clerical  Non-residence. — It  appears,  by  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  bishops  within  his  pro- 
vince, that  it  is  his  intention  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  act  passed  in  the  late  session  for  securing  the  resi- 
dence of  the  clergy  on  their  respective  cvu-es. 


Neio  Churches  Consecrated.* — Diocese  of  Chester :  Run- 
corn, Oct.  13  ;  Christ  Church,  Chester,  Oct.  23. 

Z)«rAfl?«.— Trinity  Chap.,  St.  Hetton,  Easington,  Oct.  11. 

/e«>w.  —  Lothersdale,  Oct.  22;  Stoneyhurst,  Oct.  24: 
Settle,  Oct.  2(J. 

Salisburi/. — Trowbridge,  Nov.  1. 

Winchester.— West  End  ;  Trinity,  Uotherhithe,  Nov.  G  ; 
Christ  Church,  Egham,  Nov.  3. 

York. — Fulwood,  Oct.  4. 

Neiv  Chapels  opened. — Exeter:  Hartland.  St.  David's  ; 
Llanvihangel  llhydithon. 

Foundations  of  Churches  Laid.  —  Chester  :  St.  Nicholas, 
Subden,  Oct.  23  ;  All  Saints,  Clayton-le-Moores,  Nov.  1  ; 
St.  Peter's,  Manchester. 

Worcester. — Two  at  Dudley. 

St.  David's. — Slcbcch,  Pembrokeshire,  Oct.  3. 


Tributes  of  respect  have  recently  been  presented  to  the 

following  Clergymen : — 
Beresford,  G.,  from  parish.  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn. 
Cameron,  D.,  Deaneries  of  Warwick  and  Kineton. 
Crosthewaite,  — ,  from  inhab.  of  Innishannon. 
Greenall,  R,,  par.,  Stretton,  Cheshire. 
Harris,  J.,  cong.  of  Trin.  Chap.,  St.  George's  in  the  East. 
Knox,  J.,  from  par.  of  Southoe  and  Hail  Weston,  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Meade,  W.  R.,  from  par.  of  St.  Multon,  Kinsale. 
Monsell,  J.  S.,  from  cong.  of  Chapel-of-Ease,  Derry. 
Powell,  J.  W.  S.,  par.  Kingston-on  Thames. 
Rogers,  W.,  par.  Lavendon  and  Cold  Brayfield. 
Rolfe,  C.,  par.  South  Normanton. 
Simpson,  B.,  par.  of  Norham,  Durham. 
Stracey,  W.,  par.  of  West  Buckland. 
Taylor,  W.,  cong.  Episcopal  Chapel,  Forfar. 
Vesey,  W.,  from  par.  of  Ballymoyer,  Armagh. 
Wilson,  L.  J.,  par.  Acton,  near  Nantwich. 
Wood,  W.,  from  par.  Ouseburn,  Yorkshire. 

*  Wc  regret  that  our  limited  space  obliges  us  to  insert  these  notices 
in  the  present  abbreviated  Ibnn, 


COLONIAL  CHURCH. 


Ordination.— By  Bishop  of  Montreal,  at  Toronto,  Oct.  7. 
R.  Athill,  B.  A.  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin. 

CALCUTTA. 

Appointmeiits. — The  Rev.  H.  S.  Fisher  to  officiate  for  the 
Rev.  J.  Dealtry,  as  chaplain  of  Old  Church  of  Calcutta,  while 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dealtry  may  be  officiating  as  dom.  chap,  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  The  Ven.  the  Archdn.  of  Cal- 
cutta permitted  to  accompany  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
and  to  officiate  as  bishop's  chaplain  on  his  visitation  as 
far  as  Singapore,  in  his  lordship's  diocese.  The  Rev.  H. 
Fisher,  and  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Fisher,  as  the  two  cathedral 
chaplains  for  the  time  being,  to  act  in  consequence  as 
bishop's  commissaries  under  seal,  during  the  absence  of 
Archdn.  Dealtry  from  Calcutta.  The  Rev.  Charles  Parker 
to  Europe  for  health  (permitted  to  proceed  from  Bombay). 


The  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  junior  presidency  chaplain,  to  remain 
at  Nusseerabad  for  six  months  for  health.  The  Rev.  Richd. 
Arnold,  chaplain  at  Cuttack,  leave  for  one  month. 

BOMBAY. 

Jane  27. — The  Rev.  A.  Stackhouse,  M.A.,  to  take  charge 
of  duties  of  Colaba,  during  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  E.  P. 
Williams,  on  leave  to  Poonah.  The  Rev.  W.  K.  Fletcher, 
j\LA.,  to  be  Lord  Bisliop's  chaplain,  and  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  to  accompany  his  lordship  on  his  visitation  of 
Guserat.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Stackhouse  to  be  acting  chap- 
lain, and  to  take  charge  of  duties  of  Byculla  Church  and 
district  during  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Fletcher; 
and  in  the  meantime  to  proceed  to  Poonah,  to  assist  chap- 
lain in  the  Deccan,  until  his  services  are  required  at 
Byculla. 


;fHi£lctXIantou)5. 


The  New  See  of  Manchester. — The  Gazette  contains  an 
announcement  that  her  Majesty  in  council  has  approved 
of,  and  ratified  the  "  scheme,"  or  recommendation  of  the 
Church  Commissioners,  which  bears  date  the  28th  day  of 
July,  1838.  This  scheme,  amongst  other  things,  recom- 
mends that  as  soon  as  either  of  the  present  bishops  of  St. 
Asaph  or  Bangor  shall  die,  or  be  translated  to  any  other 
see,  the  two  sees  shall  be  forthwith  united  under  the  style 
and  title  of  "  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor ;"  and  that 
the  surviving  or  remaining  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  or  Bangor, 
as  the  case  maybe,  shall  become  bishop  of  the  united  sees, 
with  an  annual  income  of  J, 200/.,  secured  to  him  out  of  the 
episcopal  revenues  of  the  two  dioceses.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended by  the  commissioners,  and  ratified  by  the  Queen, 


that  whenever  the  sees  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  are 
united,  Manchester,  including  the  whole  of  Lancashire — 
excepting  the  deanery  of  Furness — shall  be  detached  from 
the  bishopric  of  Chester,  and  forthwith  become  a  bishop- 
ric. The  income  of  the  newly-created  bishop  is  to  be 
4,o00/.  per  annum;  and  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Man- 
chester is  to  be  constituted  a  cathedral  church,  and  the 
wardens  and  fellows  are  to  bear  the  rank  of  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  said  cathedral.  The  income  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  is  to  be  raised  to  4,o00/.  per  annum  ;  and 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaffto  the  sum  of  4,200/.,  upon 
the  first  avoidance  of  those  sees.  A  further  annual  sum 
of  300/.  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandalf  until  an 
episcopal  house  of  residence  shall  be  provided  in  that  se 


Eobson,  Levey,  and  Frayklyn,  46  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
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